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THE  NEWJVfENNEN  DEODORANT 

The  House  of  Mennen  presents 
Ruvia — to  the  particular. 

Ruvia  arrives  at  the  time  of  year 
when  it  is  needed  most. 

The  subtle  art  of  grooming  requires 
at  all  times  an  efficient  deodorant. 
Especially  when  making  ready  for  golf, 
tennis,  canoeing,  riding  or  touring, 
Ruvia  adds  just  the  necessary  touch. 

At  country  club,  in  boudoir,  in  the 
opera  bag,  at  the  dance,  Ruvia  proves  a 
talisman. 

Its  claim  to  consideration  is  based 
on  distinctive  superiorities. 

It  does  exactly  what  a  good  deodor- 
ant should  do — effaces  the  odor  of 
perspiration  without  clogging  the 
pores  or  interfering  in  the  slightest 
>vith  perspiration.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless. 


Ruvia  was  produced  under  the  same 
conditions  of  caution,  scientific  skill, 
and  knowledge  of  physiology -.that 
guides  Mennen  chemists  in  the  prrp 
aration  of  their  harmless,  healing* 
sootliing  Borated  Talcum  powder,  the 
standard  of  tlie  world  for  the  tender 
skins  of  infants. 

Ruvia  is  soft,  smooth,  creamy,  white. 
It  will  not  lump  or  gum.  It  is  swiftly 
absorbed  by  the  skin  like  a  vanishing 
cream.  Its  harmless,  sweetening  effect 
will  last  for  hours. 

Ruvia  boudoir  jars  are  fitted  with 
tight-fastening  aluminum  caps  which 
screw  on  securely,  and  absolutely 
prevent  the  soiling  of  contents  of  bags 
or  the  covers  of  dressing  tables. 

Ruvia  containers  have  no  directions 
on  the  outside  to  betray  its  uses. 

Boudoir  size,  25  cents.  Pocket  size, 
an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  hand- 
bag, contained  in  an  aluminum  case, 
10  cents.  Pocket-size  package  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents* 

QcRhWRti  n^nn^n  ^h^mkal 

2406  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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These  are  the  signs 
of  good  health. 


Has  your  baby 
all  of  them  ? 


Has  he  a  good  appetite — a 
clear  pink  skin — bright  wide- 
open  eyes — alert  springy 
muscles  —  a  contented  little 
face?  Does  he  gain  each 
week  in  weight  —  does  he 
sleep  quietly  with  eyes  and 
mouth  tightly  closed  ? 

If  he  hasn't  one  and  all  of  these  things  look  out.  Something  is 
wrong  with  him.    And  nine  times  in  ten  that  something  is  his  food. 

Your  baby  can't  grow  rosy  and  strong  if  he  doesn't  have  the  right  food. 
Nurse  your  baby,  if  you  can.    If  you  can't,  wean  him  on 

Nestles  F6o3 

(A  complete  food  —  not  a  milk  modifier) 


Don't  give  him  raw  cow's  milk. 
Cow's  milk  needs  a  calf's  four 
stomachs  to  digest  it.  "Cow's 
milk,  as  ordinarily  marketed  is 
unfit  for  human  consumption," 
says  the  U.  S.  Government. 

But  there  is  some- 
thing in  cow's  milk 
that  is  good  for  your 
baby,  if  that  some- 
thing is  modified  and 
purified  so  that  it  is 
as  light,  as  satisfy- 
f'OCU^  ing  and  as  pure  as 
^f^ncr  NuT*tf«iii    mother's  milk  itself. 


STlP 


That  is  what  is  done  for  you  in 
Nestle 's  Food. 

It  comes  to  you  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der— in  an  air-tight  can.  You  add 
only  water  — boil  one  minute  — 
and  it's  ready  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  fats,  proteids,  and 
carbohydrates  that  will 
make  a  healthy  baby.  /  '^foo^'^ 

COMPANY 

S»nd  the  coupon   for  frta  2S2  Broadway 

tarn  film  box  of  Nettle' m —  N«w  York 

enough  for  12  feeding,      y  P\ei>»»  .end  mt. 

-ondlhe  Specal,,!  ,    /    F  R  E  K .  your  Book  and 
600*  on  the  rare  of      y      Trial  P.ck.ge. 
babiet.   Don  t  de- 
lay.  Your  baby'a  / 
health  depend, 


on  the  food  ^ 


Name. 


you  give 

him  now,  ^ 
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Sandalwood  By  Rupert  Hughes  43 

This  striking  novel  reaches  some  of  its  most  important  episodes  in  the  third 
installment.  Illustrated  by  R.  F.  James. 

Nine  Unusual  Short  Stories 
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Being  Innocently  Devilish  By  Mado:e  Kennedy  137 

She  's  been  a  bit  naughty  on  the  stage -  yet  nice  about  it.  Uiustrated  with  Fhotographs. 

There's  Thou-sands  In  It  !      By  Christopher  Strong  149 

Inriaied  dollars  ill  California   -movies.'"  lUusirutcd  by  Grunt  I'.  Htynar3. 
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Mr.  DaU-  declare.s  sht-'s  a  most  rnattor-ut-tactyoiing  perHon.  lUustr'atiii with Phuto^raphs. 

Dot  Kelly,  Quakeress  By  Brian  Duryea  170 


Brains  and  f;,no(\  looks  have  made  her  successful. 


Illustrated  with  Photograph 
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The  Most  Freakish  Year 


By  Louis  V.  DeFoe  172 


This  topsy-turvy  season  upsets  theatrical  theories. 
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About  Albert  Payson  T>-rhuiif.  writing  man. 
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When  One's  Fancy  Turns  to  Yachts  4 

f'lfa^<urf-rruf I  iirid  tho  iKii.ihIeK  er.iovit  i;  them. 

lllustralfii  uilk  Hholoerabhs. 

The  Contrasta  of  the  City 

Hv  Dean  Cornvvt-ll  9 


Illustrated  with  Photographs. 

By  John  J  Rodirers  183 

illustrated  with  Pliotngrgphs. 


" Downtown  Npw  York. "  two  remark atite  paint- 
ingB  by  Dean  CornwoTT 


Film  Folk  and  Film  Fancies 


Who  thwv  artr.  what  ihfv  <\n  nn'\  how  th«v  do  it. 

Illuilratril  ti  tlh  f'hntoifrafih^. 


Allele  Rowland's  [.ament 


It  i  hard  to  be  an  inBTPnuo  when  you  w.int  to  do 
come^iy  pnrta.  lllustTatni  uilh  Pliotoerattks, 


Lottie  Collins  the  Younger  

Tho  micond  generation  of  tho  Culling  fftroilv. 

Uiustrated  with  Phouiirratfhs. 

Writer-Folk  as  Regular  Folk 

'ace-to-fa 
in  books 

What's  Going  On 


A  face-to-f«cc  RiMtlnir  with  people  vnu'vo  met 
lllusirated  with  Photographs. 
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Int«re«ting  picturea  of  the  people  who  do  the 
thioci  you  tier nN Hit 

lilusirated  with  Photographs. 

The  French  Theater  112 

A  French  company  hiis  had  good  pucresw  in  Npw 
York  thinyfar.  lilusttated  u  ilh  Pholngin^n^ 
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l,iic;l('  Of  Francko  dousn  t  evi>n 

want  to 

lawtlraliil  H  I 

Ih  l'ho!oy;ral>hs.  ■ 

Coronado's  Annual  Costume  Ball 

l)«'ln'htful    fetps   of   the    I'Hcitic  Coast  social 
cm'ital.  Illuslraicii  with  Phottmrabhs. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  as  a  Father 


132 
1^ 


Dougla-s  and  Doiiglnn  Junior  ar«'  Kii<>d  pul-i. 

Illiis/raird  ii  itii  Photncraphs 

Four  Striking  Suratt  Costumes 
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Valwkit  Sumtt  h;<s  Jtair  for  the  unusual 

IlhistraUtl  mill  PhotouTatihs. 
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yome  if'S  vrry  /l/irrbv  "the  livfyt  v,iiv  in  the 
Amerirnn  thaatiM-  " 

The  Good  Fairy  162 

nii"  Ht.Tto.fe  modeled  by  Jeraie  McCutcheon 
RiileiKh  is  achievlni;  wide  popularity. 

Illustrated  u  ilh  P/iotographs. 

Men  Who  Draw  Lauj^hs  in  Lines  lfI8 


Sotne  of  America'^  rno»t  lovt^i  and  feurtxl  e.-ir- 
tfX)nihtH  ami  their  work 
lllustrali  d  u  ilh  Cartoons  and  Photographs. 
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Mn.  Vincent  A^tor   ittanijing).  Vincent  Atlor  (silting)   and  friends  waiting  for  a 
tender  from  tlie  Vincent  Astor  yacKt  fs'omti,  sKown  in  the  distance. 
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When  One's  Fancy 
Turns    to  Yachts 


  pMFS  the  time  when  OM  Sol 

venlures  forth  in  his  most 
I  hoisterous  hiuTior.  an<l  tlie 
thoughts  of  the  world  turn  to  the  bil- 
lowing main  and  the  hrine-tanped 
hreezc.  The  yachting  season  has  conic, 
and  Sir  the  Owner  slips  Ins  hmd  garb 
for  the  «hick  anf]  -^erge  of  the  sea. 
On  board  all  is  shipshape:  the  sheets 


;ire  trimmed — if  sheets  there  be;  the 
bunkers  are  filled — if  such  there  be; 
the  party  has  gathered — for  such  there 
nnist  be;  and  the  cruise  is  on — by  sail, 
by  >iteam.  by  ga^^olinc.  on  ocean,  gulf, 
sound  and  lake. 

For  in  these  times  the  sailor'«  life  is 
a  merry  one. 

."^hip  ahoy ! 


Digitized  by  Google 


There's  no  lack  of  comfort 
'S'  wKen  tKe  Vinc#nf  A»tor»  «ai 
out  upon  tK*  main.  Herei  •bove  i  is  »hown 
t\\m  mutic-room  on  iKe  S oma — one  of  iKe 
rooms  originally  decorated  for  tK«>r  honey- 
moon.   Mrs.  Aitor  was,  if  you  remember, 

Helen  Dinsmore  Huntington. 
Below  is  the  Soma,  the  Vincent  Aitor 
yacht,  on*  of  the  most  palatial  afloat. 


Above  is  shown  one  of  the  luxurious  bedchambers  on 
board  the  S'ima,  carried  out  in  black  ond  white, 
with  tBpe»lr>'  to  match.  Throughout,  the  yacht  n,  so 
far  as  is  possible  and  practical,  in  black  and  white. 


Uif  tn1rm.i1iun.ll  l  iliii  S«t\  I>.<-.  Nrn-  Votfc 
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i  Bdrrauudife  tudrmooil.  Nr»  Vork 


TK«  fUlxjTBtely  fitt«<J  and  fumifh«d  Kout*(x)at — 
cr  Kousc-yacht  —  fiirohda  ^ves  the  John  H. 
Hannans  foaling  living-quarters  wherever  they 
chanc*  to  be  -at  Palm  Beach  or  on  the  coast  of 
Main*.  It  if  paffectly  seaworthy  and  tractable, 
and  nothing  if  not  comfortable.  The  center  picture 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  after-deck,  and  that 
below,  a  corner  of  the  lounge-room. 
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The   Contrasts   of   the  City 


ON'  the  following  two  pages  we  present  "Downtown  New  York," 
by  Dean  Comwell.  In  these  paintings,  as  in  the  others  he  has 
done,  this  remarkable  young  artist  has  caught  not  only  the  real 

appearance  of  the  city,  but  its  spirit.  Pcrliaps  \vc  may  under- 
stand Ill's  iiispirntion  from  the  romantic  Strain  we  feel  in  the  lines  he  has 
written  to  accompany  the  pictures. 

THE   BATTERY  PARK 

I'.OUT  tlK!  middle  oi  the  hiijic  mass  of  towcrinp  stone  and  steel  that 
crfm«  about  to  ovcrwii^lit  Manhattan's  flont^alcil  anatomy  and  send 
her  nose  <lo\vn  into  tlie  bay  i<  a  ^reat  narrow  gasii,  runnitig  from  the 
golden  top  of  the  W  ooiwtmh  MuiUling  to  the  )>iivemcnt.  It  lias  much 
the  appearance  of  the  cut  of  an  angry  god's  sword,  jealous  of  the  upward 
intrusion  of  his  abode.  This  cut  is  better  known  on  the  surface  as  lower 
Droadway.  The  building  on  the  extreme  left  is  proujlly  pointed  out  to 
every  stranger  as  Number  One  Broadway.  Battery  Park,  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  the  ha^  en  anf!  home  of  the  many  "men  w  lin  were."  As  they 
sit  and  sleep  in  the  warm  sun,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boat  whirh  makes 
the  trips  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty  signals  to  visiting  brides  and 
grooms.  An  ocean  liner,  escorted  by  two  haughty  chowing  tugs, 
majestically  makes  her  exit,  while  the  ferry  irom  ElHs  Island  has  just 
landed  a  consignment  of  immigrants,  in  their  native  costume.  The 
Battery  is  splendidly  typical  of  the  picturesque  contrasts  of  New  York. 

AT  CARLISLE  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 

IT  seems  inevitable  that  wealth  and  poverty  must  meet  sometimes,  and  it 

is  indeed  fortunate  that  they  should  so  artistically  group  themselves 
as  in  this  case.  As  one  walks  north  along  the  rows  of  freight  slips  and 
dninken  sailors  on  West  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Carlisle,  one  is  forced 
to  pause  at  the  striking  i)icture  framed  by  the  walls  of  the  narrow  and 
dusty  street.  You  look  east  along  a  mixture  of  dark  and  mysterious 
Turkish  coffee  houses,  junk  shops  and  Turkish  groceries,  to  see  rising 
above  the  elevated  railroad  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church,  silhouetted 
against  the  white  vertical  columns  of  the  Bankers*  Trust  Building.  To 
the  right  of  this  is  the  narrow  but  romantically  larpt  Xnmber  One  Wall 
Street.  The  Ttnlian  policeman  who  patrols  the  Turkish  neiphhorhood 
was  insistent  uj)on  niy  not  o\erlofjking  it.  I  he  great  white  building  on 
the  right  is  that  of  the  United  States  Express  Company. 
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The 
Ideal 
Gentleman 


A  SHORT  NOVEL, 
TO  BE  PUBLISHED 
IN  TWO  PARTS.  BY 
THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"YOU  CAN'T  GET 
AWAY  FROM  YOUR 
GRANDFATHER.  "  -  THE 
LETTERS  OF  A  JAPA- 
NESE SCHOOLBOY.  "  ETC. 


B  y    W  a  I  1  a  c  e 
Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
GEORGE    O.  BAKEK 
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HIS   is   why  Henry  Urowii. 
valet.  al)riii)tly  quit  the  service 
of   Ronald    Hild.   actor,  for 
he  had  slaved   for  nine  long 


"TKcn  Bobby  began  asking  me  about  my  fmtKcr," 


whom 
years. 

Henry,  tall,  lean,  sallow,  by  race 
some  fashion  of  cockneyized  T.atin, 
came  late  one  night  to  the  great  man's 
dressing-room  and  revealed  the  cause 
of  his  irritating  delay:  his  wife  had 
brought  forth  a  child  a  week  ahead  of 

Copyrighted,  1916.  by  The  Story-Press  Corporation.   All  rights  reserved. 
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expectations.  Henry  was  nervously 
clate<l — something  different  from  the 
doglike  servitor  Hild  had  patronized 
these  many  seasons. 

"We're  all  in  the  lap  of  the  gods," 
said  the  pompous  actor  as  he  penciled 
his  lashes.  "Didn't  know  you  were 
married." 

"Oh,  yes  sir,"  answered  Henr>'.  doing 
homage  at  his  master's  bootlaces.  "She 
was  Miss  Lcclaire.  sir — you  know — she 
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Mid  the  boy.     "I  lri«d  to  tKink  of  *om«tking     lomelhing  to  sa^." 


ilancc<l  in  ilic  ii.iutili-fjirl  scene,  sir.  be- 
fore the  'tiUse  of  tlu-  Sitllaii.'" 

"Dili"  Ilild  vaguely  rcmenibered  a 
pla itii"^)!  little  l-!nj,'liNli  jurson  who  had 
faflcd  from  view  less  than  a  year  ago. 
'*.\nd  what  shall  we  name  the  heir 
.'apparent — Ronald  Hild  llrown.  jier- 
liaps  ?" 

"Oh  no.  hegginfj  your  pardon,  sir.  I 
want  to  name  him  after  a  ^jentleman, 
sir." 


Ilild  turned  fn)m  his  mirror  and  cast 
leliuking  eyes  at  Henry. 

■'.\  good  name  come  to  me  this 
arfternoon.  Mr.  'Ild,"  the  valet  went 
on.  "Sam.  the  ])rogram  hoy.  gave  it  to 
me  with  some  flowers  to  take  to  the 
'o>pital.  .^am  says,  says  he,  '  'h-nry.  it's 
loo  h.id  you'll  he  away  to-night.*  he 
^ays ;  'it's  gf>ing  to  he  a  great  *ousc.  .MI 
the  swells  will  he  there.  Because  why? 
r.ccause  Mr.  Norris  J.  \'andcrhuy<len, 
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•from  Newport,  will  be  occuj>>ing  Box 
A,  with  'is  i»rty.'  Then  the  name  come 
to  me  like  a  fla<^h  Norris  \'anderhuy- 
den  Brown — ^tliat's  the  proper  title  for 
my  boy." 

"Poor  babe !"  The  actor  made  comic 
moan.    "IJlighted  in  infancy!"* 

"He  needn't  use  it  all  at  once,  per- 
haps," Henry  (|iialified.  "He  could  just 
sign  it  'Xorris  \'.,'  short-like.  .American 
style.  But  I'm  very  particular  he 
should  be  named  for  Mr.  Vanderhuy- 
<len.  because  that's  the  idcel  gentleman 
I  sec  him  i^rowint^  tip  to  be  nsc<l  to 
horses,  yachts,  'igiibre(i  ladies,  every- 
thing that  goes  with  the  part.  The  hoy 
mayn't  have  the  nuans  to  dr*  all  that. 
Mr.  Mid.  but  I  want  him  to  start  with 
a  name  to  admire.  And  he  aint  going 
to  be  raised  a  servant" 

There  was  an  embarrassed  stiffness 
in  the  valet's  manner  a.';  he  eased  his 
master  into  his  waistcoat.  "There's 
something  else,  sir,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"Say  on.  my  boy,"  responded  Hild. 
He  was  growing  a  trifle  wcariLtl  by 
Hriir\'s  roiiri<K'nrc's  atid  preferred  to 
keep  his  mind  on  himself. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  if  you'd  take  it  un- 
kind if  I  resigned  my  situation?" 

'•noinff  to  quit  me  ?"  Hild  was  plainly 
astounded. 

"It's  not  my  own  initiative,  sir.  You 
.tee.  when  I  first  began  mnkinc^  up  to 
Miss  Leclatre  that  was,  she  took  me 
for  an  actor,  because  you  was  so  good 
as  to  let  me  come  on  the  stage  wearing 
a  ttirban  and  snv  '.-Xllah!  .\ilah !'  with 
the  mob  in  the  big  Oriental  scene. 
Yes  sir.  I  was  vain-like  and  let  her 
think  I  wa<  an  actor." 

'*And  she  was  disappointed  to  learn 
her  husband  was  a  valet  V* 

"Something  awful!  But  it  aint  her 
so  much  T  mind."  The  man's  pose  was 
drooping  and  awkward.  "It's  the  baby. 
\Mien  I  first  looked  at  the  little  nipper 
lying  there  nil  baM  and  pink,  some- 
thing struck  me  hard,  and  1  says:  "No 
child  of  mine  is  ever  going  to  be  a 
servant  or  the  son  of  a  servant.*  Maybe 
you'll  understand,  sir." 

"Hand  me  my  hat!"  commanded 
Ronald  Hild.  "But  what  are  you  goitig 
to  do,  Henry?" 


"I  could  start  very  small,  indeed  I 
could.  Maybe  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  find  mc  .1  clerical  situation,  in  the 
box-office  counting  tickets,  perhaps?" 

Hild  was  plainly  indignant.  He  was 
going  to  lose  a  precious  slave  that  the 
world  might  gain  a  human  being.  Also 
the  pathetic  appeal  in  Henry's  voice  in- 
censed him  as  something  unsuitable  to 
the  WDodcn  life  of  a  valet. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
not  encouraging,  "I've  looked  after  you 
for  quite  a  while,  and  I  tlnnk  1  i  ly 
<luty  to  tell  von  the  plain  truth  alumf 
yourself.  Don't  harbor  any  foolish 
delusions  about  life.  Do  your  job  and 
do  it  well;  that's  all  Cod  or  man  cm 
ask  of  you.  .\s  a  servant  you  rc  a 
dignified,  human  item;  as  sometlnng 
else,  you'd  lie  a  cipher.  Sometimes  I'm 
tirc'il  to  dcatli  of  being  an  actor,  but  I 
refuse  to  take  up  law  or  ix)rirait-i)aint- 
ing,  simply  because  I'm  trained  for 
another  held.  Think  over  your  talents. 
Henry.  Vou  can  make  the  frreatest 
servant  in  the  world,  but  yuu  ll  never 
be  anything  else,  because  the  word 
scn-itndr  is  blown  in  the  glass  of  your 
character." 

"You  mean  you  can't  help  me,  sir?" 
Hfury  Brown's  face  was  very  white, 
his  lips  pressed  together,  his  eyes 
lowered. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  my  boy,"  said  Hild" 

in  a  more  kindly  tone 

"Then  I  fear  1  must  give  you  two 
weeks'  notice,  sir." 

"Oh,  go  at  once  if  yf>u  like."  The 
oinincnt  actor  extended  his  hand 
toward  the  doorknob,  but  his  slave 
was  there  as  usual  to  bow  him  out. 

"TTIE  door  with  tl;e  scratched  panels,* 
*  overlooking  the  third  dusty  flight  in 
Mrs.  .Macey's  theatrical  establishment, 
hafl  closed  upon  many  despairs  and 
opened  to  many  revelation.s.  It  was 
nearly  two  months  now  since  Henry 
Brown  had  resigned  his  valetry.  The 
wiry  Mrs.  Brown,  conntint::  the  birth 
of  her  child  as  a  mere  incident  in  her 
life  of  trial  and  effort,  had  returned 
woHcs  ago  to  hrr  nantcIi-i,Mrl  allure- 
ments in  Mr.  Hild's  romantic  produc- 
tion. Seasoned  to  music-hall  society, 
inured  to  hard  knocks,  she  saw  no  rca- 
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son  in  the  world  why  she  should  not 
turn  the  care  of  her  baby  over  to  Lyla 
Moore,  aa  unemployed  dancti^  part- 
ner who  occupied  the  room  next  the 
Urowns  at  Mrs.  Macey's.  Meanwhile 
Henry's  career  as  a  business  man  had 
afldcd  nothiii!^  to  his  pride  or  hers.  A 
friend  had  helped  him  to  a  chore-boy's 
job  in  the  offices  of  a  gas  comjmn)- — 
where  he  had  worked  two  days,  and 
found  himself  at  last  confusedly  faciny: 
the  tralhc  of  Fourteenth  Street,  the  in- 
sults of  an  angry  sujierinteiident  ring^- 
ing  in  his  c  i>.  lie  l.ad  applied  for 
work  as  a  subway  guanl,  had  stumbled 
through  a  misty  day  as  supernuiueniry 
in  a  moving-picture  rehearsal — and  as 
a  last  disastrous  adventure  had  bought 
a  gross  of  elcctric-econoniy-Haiirons, 
of  which  he  had  sold  two  and  smug- 
gled tlic  rest  under  his  white  enameled 
bed  in  Mrs.  Maccy's  boarding-house. 

On  a  moisl.  depressing  night  in  early 
June  iie  returned  late.  As  he  grasped 
the  knob  of  the  door  with  the  scratched 
panel,  he  could  hear  the  feeble,  irrital- 
.  ing  cries  of  his  child  in  the  next  room, 
coming  l)rainlessly,  with  the  squawk  of 
a  mechanical  toy.  Martha,  his  wife, 
was  sitting  in  a  sky-blue  kimono  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  She  was  a  very  dis- 
agreenblc  womnn,  it  stnuk  him  at  tliat 
moment,  her  scant,  stringy  peroxide 
hair  frowslcd  down  her  back.  The  valet 
in  him.  which  admired  aristocracy,  saw 
instantanentmly  the  pinched  cruelty  of 
her  face,  the  coarseness  of  her  com- 
plexion, her  violence  and  fury.  He  said 
nothiiiLc  it  first,  but  hung  his  overcoat 
on  the  closet  door. 

"Well."  she  drawled,  after  an  inter- 
val of  provoking  silence,  "back  again !" 
Her  round  china-blue  eyes  regarded 
him  scornfully  as  she  spoke. 

"Who's  minding  the  baby?"  he  asked 
sharply. 

"Lyla  Moore.  She's  just  stepped 
out." 

"What  ])rice  that  !'*  he  growled,  hark- 
itig  back  to  the  water-front  of  Liver- 
pool. 

"■nnirf  come  the  fatherly  on  me, 
lleni  v  [^.row  II,"  slirilled  the  woman  "T 
don't  see  yoti  providing  much  for  care 
and  comfort.  \Mio's  earning  the  bread 
and  butter  in  this  little  home?  If  you 
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want  a  fancy  nurse  for  the  baby,  do  it 
yourself.  You  ought  to  know,  being 
a  valet  by  trade." 

Without  a  reply  Iletiry  Brown  .■strode  ' 
into  the  next  room,  wliere  he  found  the  ' 
plaintive  Norris  V.  lying  uncovered  on  i 
Miss  Moore's  three-quarters  bed.    He  1 
lifted  the  child  carefully  in  hi<  ami';.  i 
and  the  crying  ceased.   Thus  burdened, 
he  opened  the  door  with  the  scratchecl  • 
panel  and  confronted  liis  wife.  Tlie 
veins  in  the  baby's  white  forehead 
showed  blue,  he  could  see,  and  there 
was  something  precociously  apelike  in 
the  sickly  face  which  puckered  under 
the  gaslight. 

"Looks  scrawny!"  commented  the 
husband: 

"Takes  after  his  father,"  drawled  the 
wife. 

"He's  going  to  be  a  heap  better  than 
the  old  man."  answerefl  Henry  dog- 
gedly as  he  pressed  his  burden  tighter. 
"He'll  have  a  chance,  he  will." 

"Wlmt  chance?  What  chance?"  She 
turned  her  chair  suddenly  and  faced 
him  with  all  the  splenetic  fury  of  a 
thwarted  cat.  "When  I  married  you.  T 
thought  you  was  an  actor — a  ham  actor, 
perhaps,  but  something  better  than  a 
valet." 

"I  aint  a  \alrt  any  more."  replied 
Henry  quietly.  "I'm  doing  the  best  I 
can."  he  defended  himself. 

"I'est  you  can!  Why  don't  you 
swallow  your  servant's  pride  and  go 
back  to  M  r.  Hild?  He's  willing  to  take 
you — ^he  knows  what  you're  good  for — 
a  valet,  a  flunky." 

*'I  wont  do  that."  Henry  Brown  s 
servile  face  looked  suddenly  strong  as 
he  stood  there  flcfiantly  holdin-,'  his 
child.  "1  told  him  [  wouldn't  be  a  valet 
no  more,  anrl  >'»  I  wont.  I  am  proud, 
as  you  say." 

"Run  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  if  it 
docs  you  any  good  I" 

"I've  got  a  good  situation  offered  me. 
It  aint  what  you  or  I  wanle<!.  |K  n;aps. 
but  there's  good  wages  in  it  and  a 
chance  to  make  more,  and  I  can  rub  up 
against  important  people  and  look' 
around  for  •^nmefhtng  better." 

"The  Duke  of  .\orfolk  speaks."  She 
arose  from  her  chair,  stiff  and  slovenly 
with  the  fatigue  of  her  night's  work. 
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'  Vou  can't  fool  me,  Henry  Brown.  I'm 
onto  you,  boots  and  wig.  I  saw  what 
you  brought  into  this  room,  so  sty  and 
quiet  last  night." 

"Now,  Martha!"  protested  Henry. 
He  was  white,  and  like  a  man  prepar- 
ing for  a  personal  encounter,  he  laic! 
his  sleeping  child  carefully  on  the  bed. 
With  one  indigpiant  bound,  the  wife 
nishcd  to  the  closet.  Too  agile  for 
Henry's  obstructing  hands,  she  reached 
into  the  depths  and  dragged  forth  a 
pasteboard  box  which  she  threw  so 
violently  into  the  room  tliat  it  burst 
its  cover,  and  its  contents  were  scat- 
tered across  the  floor.  It  was  a 
runii)!e(l  dress  suit  which  lay  at 
Henry's  feet. 

"You're  going  to  be  a  waiter!"  she 
screamed.  "You're  going  to  be  a 
waiter!" 

Henry  Brown  backed  against  the 
wall  and  regarded  her  for  a  long  time 
with  his  pathetic,  intelUgeot  brown 
eyes. 

'"What  if  I  am?  '  he  said  at  last.  "It's 
the  swellest  restaurant  in  New  Yorl,— 
only  tcmpnran-.  just  as  I  told  you." 

"Once  a  tlunky,  always  a  flunky," 
quoth  Mrs.  Henry  Brown,  slammtng 
the  closet  door.  "Meanwhile  you're 
broke,  and  I'm  bcin!^  both  father  and 
mother  to  your  precious  child.  We 
wont  worry  you  and  your  high  ambi- 
tion much  loTi;:,'cr.  Me  and  Lyla  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Alhambra, 
London,  twelve  pounds  a  week,  split." 

"Who  takes  care  of  our  baby?"  asked 
Henry,  relaxing. 

"Can  you?"  inquired  his  wife  with 
rasping  sarcasm.  "No!  You  can  fuss 
nnd  rant  all  you  please  about  his  fine 
education,  but  when  it  comes  to  supply- 
ing the  grub,  it's  me  that  docs  it.  Go 
your  way  with  those  fancy  dreams. 
Henn,'  Brown !  Work  your  way  as  high 
as  you  please  by  dint  of  your  wonder- 
ful bratn.  Meanwhile  I'm  paying  the 
rent  and  I'm  boss ;  and  I  say  git  out— 
that's  what  T  say." 

The  woman  had  worked  herself  up 
to  a  passion;  her  scrawny  hair  was 
straggling,  her  fair  complexion  violet 
with  ras^e.  Without  a  word,  Henry 
Brown  began  drawing  on  hts  faded,' 
greenish-bhie  overcoat    His  hands 


trembling,  his  dark  eyes  swimming,  he 
bent  for  a  moment  over  the  baby  on 

the  bed. 

"Martha,"  he  said  at  last,  "you're  a 
good  sort  when  you  aint  crusty.  Take 

good  care  of  Norris  \'.,  old  \i\r\,  and 
when  I'm  up  in  the  world  i"U  come 
over  \vith  all  that's  needed  and  make 
a  gentleman  out  of  him." 

Mrs.  Ilcnry  Brown,  whose  features 
were  set  to  a  look  of  stony  hate  as  she 
stood  before  the  mirror,  n»king  a  show 
of  fixing  her  hair  for  the  night,  volun-. 
teered  no  comment. 

"And  Martha, '  he  pleaded  timidly  as 
he  laid  a  hand  lightly  on  her  arm,  "don't 
you  ever  tell  liim — don't  you  ever  let 
him  know  his  father's  been  a  scnant."  ^ 

"No  fear,"  she  drawled  without  look- 
ing around.  "I  wouldn't  shame  him 
with  it,"       *  • 

jV/IANY  seasons  ago  Henry  Brown's 
wife,  raging  querulou.'ily  in  a  sor- 
did boar(Hn.q:-hou';e,  had  faid  to  him: 
"Once  a  llunky.  always  a  ilunky.''  She 
was  not  an  educated  woman,  but  cer- 
tainly she  was  a  practical  scholar  of 
life;  for  eight  round  years  after  her 
scornful  prophecy,  her  ambitious 
spouse  was  found,  more  carefully  dre$&- 
suited  now,  anrj  polished  to  the  uses  of 
his  trade,  standing  in  a  group  of  waiter- 
captains  just  inside  the  gilt-emboweied 
dininq'-room  of  Tanquays,  New  York's 
most  favored  restaurant. 

Perhaps  you  were  sulficiently  prodi- 
gal to  engage  a  table  with  magenta 
liLThts  under  a  Flemish  tapestry  at  Tan- 
quay's  during  that  period.  If  so,  you 
would  have  encountered  Henry  Brown, 
btit  not  l>y  that  name,  for  the  public 
now  addressed  him  as  "Pierre."  It 
was  getting  to  be  rather  the  thing  to 
call  for  Pierre  at  Tanquay's;  he  was 
never  officious  ami  bustling  a<^  many 
captains  of  waiters  are.  He  had  a  kind 
and  modest  way  of  adjusting  himself 
to  your  appetite,  and  although  he  ab- 
horred the  art1cs«;  feeders  who  insisted 
on  onions  with  their  venison,  yet  even 
here  he  made  his  distinctions  in  diplo- 
matic shadings.  For  eight  years  Pierre 
liad  arisen  at  Tanquay's,  steadily, 
easiipr,  from  *bus-boy  to  captain,  dis- 
playing always  so  perfect  a  leeling  for 
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his  art  that  Alphonse,  the  famous  head* 
waiter,  had  twice  recommended  him  to 

Mr.  Tanquay  himself. 

Upon  Pierre's  rare  absences  from 
post,  the  most  important  diners  at  Tan- 
qtiay's  were  petting'  into  tlic  habit  of 
asking  after  his  health.  Fame  can  go 
little  further.  But  had  you  observed 
the  human*  unofficial,  under-the-skin 
Pierre  one  Xovember  nipfht  as,  in  hi*; 
public  manner,  he  stood  talking  bad 
French  to  a  group  of  servants  just  in- 
side the  florid  door  of  Tanquay's  din- 
ing-room, you  would  have  seen  that  he 
was  neither  a  contented  nor  a  success^ 
ful  man.  His  deep-lined,  homely  face, 
more  settled  and  worldly  than  of  old, 
held  the  look  of  one  who  is  mysteri- 
ously ashamed.  In  fact.  Pierre,  the 
waiter,  was  all  very  well ;  but  Henry  T. 
Brown,  father  of  Norris  Vanderhuydcn 
Brown,  had  for  these  eight  years  been 
makintj  weak  excuses  to  his  conscience. 

To-nif^ht,  as  upon  almo.st  every  night 
since  his  service  at  Tanquay's,  Pierre 
was  obliged  to  look  the  shameful  fact 
betwcin  the  eyes.  Tic  was  unworthy 
to  be  the  father  of  his  son.  Fate  had 
poured  him  into  a  canal  from  which 
there  was  no  divergent  stream— and  he 
was  making  good  money  unworthily 
in  an  atmosphere  he  detested. 

It  was  rather  before  the  dinner  hour 
when  Pierre  stood  thus  in  review  of 
his  regrets.  Tablecloths  w  ere  being  ad- 
justed, final  touches  l)tinj^  added  to 
Tanquay's  excellent  dinner  service. 
The  staff  of  captains  near  the  (hjor  and 
a  few  favored  waiters  gossiped  and 
planned  and  quarreled.  Alphonse  the 
celebrated  was  not  yet  there  to  marshal 
his  forces,  and  to  this  absence  might 
be  attributed  the  general  laxity  of 
discipline  which  caused  'bus-boys  to 
slouch  in  corners,  jnkincf  in  Swi?*:;  Her- 
man, and  even  the  starchiest  captains 
to  indulge  in  sly  confidences. 

STuldenly  tlieri-  loomed  in  [hv  door- 
way a  Presence.  Ail  along  the  line 
there  was  a  magic,  psychological  stiffen- 
ing into  discipline  as  though  a  kaiser 
had  unexpectedly  ridden  upon  a  trench 
and  found  his  soldiers  shirking  duty. 
The  man  at  the  door  was  short,  stout, 
florid  of  complexion  and  attired  in  a 
suit  of  pin-check  pattern.    Mr.  Tan- 


quay  seldom  ap|>eared  in  his  dining- 
room,  and  his  visits  w  ere  epochal.  His 

small  gray  eyes  swej)t  the  space  before 
him  and  settled  finally  upon  the  form 
of  Pierre,  standing  with  a  correctly 
servile  droop  at  his  station  beside  the 
door.  The  proprietor  crooked  a  fat 
finger,  and  the  hosts  of  servitors 
quailed  within  as  the  one-time  Henry 
Brown  stepped  forward  and  faced  the 
man  who  owned  his  destiny. 

"Pierre,"  said  Mr.  Tanquay  in  a  quiet 
voice.  *'Alphonse  is  no  lf)n<^Lr  w  itli  us." 

"Yes  sir."  The  proprietor  eyed  his 
employee  critically  for  a  look  of  un- 
waiterlike  surprise. 

"Hereafter  you  will  take  chaige  of 
the  dining-room." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Again  the  kingly  eye  of  Mr.  Tanquay 
swept  his  demesne,  and  without  an- 
other word  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
having  thus  lightly  conferred  upon 
Pierre  a  title  which  meant  nobility  in 
waiterdom, 

Pierre  stepped  back  into  the  dinin|;- 
room  and  assumed  his  new  leadership 
with  modest  efficiency.  He  realized 
that  the  head  waiter  whose  successor 
he  had  so  suddenly  become  had  earned 
as  much  as  thirty  thousand  a  year  in 
tips  and  perquisites — the  eminence  of 
his  position  had  made  htm  famous  in 
two  continents  and  a  man  to  be  envied. 

"/'^  OOD  evening,  Captain  Annister!" 
^  A  neat,  slender,  evening-clad  fig- 
ure, somewhat  under  middle  age,  stood 
in  the  doorway,  and  to  this  apparition 
Pierre  bowed — ^if  not  lower,  at  least 
with  more  admiration  than  was  his 
wont.  Ca[»1ain  C'edric  .Annister,  R.  N. 
(retired  witii  merit ),ca>t  his  clear,  gray, 
rather  arrogant  eyes  over  the  dining- 
room  and  barely  touclicd  one  tip  of 
the  well-twisted  blond  mustache  which 
effectively  divided  his  high-bridged, 
spirited  nose  from  his  smalt,  sensitive 
mouth. 

"Good  eveninpf.  Pierre.  A  bit  higher 
up,  [  see,"  Captain  Annister  said,  smil- 
ing slightly;  and  Pierre  knew  that  the 
Englishman,  instinctive  to  all  the  arts 
of  good  living,  had  immediately  sensed 
his  promotion. 

"Yes,   Captain."    Pierre  in  turn 
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smiled  discreetly  and  showed  this 
favorite  patron  over  to  his  regular 
table  directly  beneath  the  wounded 
knight  in  the  (jothic  tapestry.  A  gilt 
chair  was  pushed  respectfully  under 
Captain  Annister's  well-clad  knees. 
Almost  reverentially  a  menu-card  was 
proffered  to  this  epicure  who,  although 
he  had  frequented  Tanquay's  only  for 
a  matter  of  six  months,  had  already 
established  his  prestige.  Pierre's  ad- 
miration for  the  man  almost  rivaled  his 
ideahzation  of  that  prince  of  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Korris  J.  Vanderhuyden,  after 
whom  he  had  named  his  son  and  whose 
brilliant  social  career  he  had  followed 
eagerly  in  newspapers  and  restaurant 
gossip.  What  won  the  heights  of  the 
waiter's  regard  for  Captain  Annister 
was  his  absolute  taste  in  food  and  drink. 
His  palate  was  attuned  to  the  highest 
achievement  in  the  culinary  art — a  fine 
cut  or  a  rare  bird  cooked  with  loving 
regard  for  its  natural  flavor  and  served 
without  the  dishonorable  mask  of 
spiced  sauces. 

"The  Southdown  lamb  is  ready  to- 
night, Captain  Annister,"  Pierre  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  the  Captain  was 
seated.  "Of  course,  it's  not  on  -the 
card." 

Annister  looked  at  Pierre  a  moment, 
fixedly,  coolly,  after  the  manner  of  an 
officer  inspecting  the  rank  and  file. 

"I  knew  it  was  (hie — you  sec  I  am 
here  to  meet  it,"  he  replied  at  last, 
never  moving  his  clear,  fine  eyes. 

•'You've  been  quite  a  stranger  lately, 
sir.  The  place  has  missed  you,"  Pierre 
was  so  bold  as  to  venture. 

"No  doubt."  There  was  no  reveal- 
ment  in  the  Englishman's  manner  of 
reply.  "Benoit  did  the  lamb  rather  well 
last  February  when  you  had  it  here 
before.  You  might  serve  it  with  pota- 
toes the  way  I  fancy  them,  and  also 
French  peas  as  I  have  told  you  to  do 
them  —  you  know  —  cooked  under 
glass." 

*'Mr.  Tanquay  has  been  very  much 
impressed  by  the  peas,  Captain.  He 
has  had  them  named  for  you  and  put 
on  the  bill — f>etits  f>ois  Annister." 

"T"U«»«l»    V«tm     (r\r'    mn  "       Me  tUITled 

hat  was 


"Pierre,  what  sort  of  a  cook  do  you 
think  I  would  make?" 

"E.xcellent !"  replied  Pierre  solemnly. 
"But  then  a  gentleman — " 

"Wouldn't  do  that  sort  of  thing?" 
Annister  supplied  by  a  query.  "There 
have  been  more  dishonorable  profes- 
sions. And  Pierre,  I'll  have  a  pint  of 
•  my  usual  brand."  The  wine  thus  lightly 
mentioned  was  from  a  private  stock  of 
claret  opened  only  for  a  few  of  Tan- 
quay's  best  patrons.  "And  mind  you  ' 
don't  boil  it  as  you  did  last  time." 

Pierre  went  about  the  business  of 
gratifying  the  Captain's  wishes  to-night 
with  especial  gusto.  In  his  new  capac- 
ity as  head  waiter  he  felt  a  sense  of 
increased  responsibility  toward  the 
whims  of  this  polished  worldling  to 
whom  his  waiter-soul  ever  paid  tribute. 
His  gentle,  unobtrusive  skill  at  snub- 
bing subordinates  without  waste  of 
words,  his  correct  manner  of  request- 
ing service,  his  air  of  breeding  and  the 
impression  he  so  effortlessly  conveyed 
of  expending  'the  interest  from  a  sub- 
stantial fortune  without  the  bragga- 
docio of  extravagance — these  were  the 
merits  which  caused  Pierre  to  sigh 
adoringly :  "Ah.  there's  a  gentleman !" 
And  as  he  sighed,  he  thought  of  his 
son. 

'  I  lIE  Captain's  dinner  was  short, 
after  the  correct  tradition  of  a  gen- 
tleman about  to  go  to  the  opera.  When 
coffee  was  at  last  drawn  from  percolat- 
or to  cup,  the  head  waiter  stood  by  the 
Captain's  chair  in  an  attitude  which 
conveyed  something  beyond  mere  pro- 
fessional solicitude.  The  epicure  set 
down  his  cup  and  granted  the  man  at 
his  side  a  look  of  approval. 

"Excellent!"  he  said.  "The  lamb 
was  very  good — you  might  tell  Benoit." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  replied  Pierre, 
more  gratefully,  perhaps,  than  the  com- 
pliment required.  "I  appreciate  that 
from  you  sir — and — "  He  advanced  a 
nervous  step  nearer,  for  his  important 
patron  had  paid  his  check  and  was  mak- 
ing a  movement  as  if  to  depart.  ".And, 
Captain  Annister,  if  I  might  not  seem 
to  take  advantage — " 

"Yes,  Pierre?"  Two  fine  eyebrows 
w^ere  arched  upward. 
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"Would  it  be  taking  too  niudi  of 
your  valuable  time  if  I  told  you  aome- 

ChinR  aboal  myself?  It  would  be  only 
,T  minnt*'.  --ir."  f  ie  stood  ihuzled  by  his 
own  tcrneriiy,  realizing  how  serious  tlie 
consequences  might  be  for  bim  should 
thi-  <.x,i1t>.<l  hvi!!'^-  tlioose  to  interpret 
this  plea  as  an  impcrtmence. 

"1  have  a  few  miirates,  Pierre.  What* 
is  it  ?"  Annbler  imiled. 

"Mphor«e  i'^  j^one.  Z9  you  noticed, 
sir,  and  I've  been  raised  to  head  waiter 
here/'  He  leaned  somewhat  doser  and 
s}Kilvr  rapidly,  but  whh  qtiict  rr^^prrt. 
*  '!  he  rise  is  important  to  me.  because 
I'll  be  rich,  in  a  way.  and  I've  got  a 
son. 

"That's  fortunate  for  ihc  little  fel- 
low, isn't  it?''  rt'i>liiil 
the     Capcatn  f«ym])a- 
tlieticall\  - 

'it  should  be,  but  i"m 
puzzled,  ^'ou  see,  sir. 
my  whole  heart  and  soul 
was  for  that  Ixiv  -  Imt 
my  wife  took  him  away 
from  me  eiglit  years  ago 
and  I  promised  her  I'd 
never  «:h,iTTK*  him  bv  see- 
ing him  and  letting  him 
kiu>w  I  was  a  servant 
until  I  got  out  of  this.  His  mother  died 
last  fall,  and  he's  now  in  charge  of  an 
actress  ^vu^  in  Plaris.  I'm  still  a  serv- 
ant. Captain — a  successful  one,  if  I 
tni::!.!  <:iv  ^o,  btn  •^til!  n  servant.  And 
my  kiddre  must  never  know," 

Had  Captain  AnniMer  looked  anmnd, 
he  would  have  brhckl  the  story  of  all 
human  misery  in  the  man's  face. 

"I  sec."  re|ilio<l  Annistcr  without 
revealing  any  emotion. 

"Hut  I  want  him  to  be  brought  up 
proi>cr.  I  want  him  to  have  the  right 
clothes  and  manner.  I  want  him  to 
have  class,  to  see  everything  and  travel 
with  the  In^st  people  like  he  had  a 
family  to  do  him  |>roud." 

Captain  Atmistcr  looked  quizzically 
at  the  head  waiter,  who  had  lapsed  into 
cml)arrasi>ed  silence. 

"You're  in  a  bit  of  a  tangle,  I  take 
it."  said  the  latter  at  last.  "But  then, 
it's  jolly  i^ood  luck  you're  frc^kin?; 
enough  wages  to  support  the  little 
nipper." 
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'  It  s  just  liiat  point  which  is  bother- 
ing mc,  sir."  Pierre  restmied. 

"Oh  r"  A  slight  turning  in  the  chair 
indicnteri  to  the  professional  waiter 
thai  his  customer  was  impatient  to  §o. 
At  the  risk  of  committing  a  biash  m- 
decomm,  Pierre  went  on : 

"If  it  wouldn't  be  presuming,  sir,  1 
should  like  to  ask  some  advice  in  re> 
gards  to  my  boy." 

"I'm  what  couM  I  do?"  asked  the 
Engli!!.hnian,  looking  away.  He  was 
(rt>viQtisly  becommg  annoyed. 

"It's  only  a  hint  Fm  risking-,  rind  I 
wouldn't  bother  you,  except  it's  the  sort 
of  thing  3rou'd  know  better  than  any- 
body. You  see  this  sudden  rise  in — 
s  it  so  I  cnn  do  a  lot  more, 
just  as  you  say,  sir. 
And  I  was  wondering 
if  you  didn't  know,  sir — 
I  wn?  wondcrinq:  if  you 
couldn't  call  to  mind 
some  gfiulenuin  out  of 
fund.s  whn  wr.uld  nnder- 
takc,  for  a  good  salary, 
to  go  over  to  Europe 
and  make  a  gentleman 
out  of  my  boy  ?" 

Pierre's  eyes  %vcre 
lowered,  and  he  was 
mnktnfr  a  fussy  show  of  r\rrrin^png 
the  table.  His  request  had  been  hor- 
ribly disrespectful— that  he  sensed;  and 
lie  should  never  have  spoken  80,  had 
he  not  been  desperate  with  the  great 
sacrificial  passion  of  his  life.  His  sus- 
pkrion  was  justified  by  the  way  in  which 
Captain  Anni«:tcr  took  it, 

"  i  hat  s  rather  a  queer  thing  to  ask 
me!"  he  drawled,  rising  slowly  and 
meting  out  just  fee  from  the  tray  of 
small  change  on  the  tnble.  Pierre,  as 
he  followed  him  out,  bowing,  saw  a 
vision  of  sudden  disgrace  in  this  calam- 
itous performance.  This  influentiaf 
customer.  an'''"vrH  Vn-  h*';  tmwaiterlikc 
conduct,  would  icpori  baiu  to  the  man- 
agement. 

"Cainain  Annister,  sir,  I'm  sorry,** 
he  managed  to  say. 

"You  needn't '  apologize,"  replied 
Annister  Stiffly,  and  strcnle  out.  Pierre 
stood  pmong  hi?  subordinates,  utterly 
forgetting  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  as  forlornly  he  watdied  the 
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black-clad  figure  of  the  man  he  rever- 
enced as  a  superior  being  disappear  into 
the  lobby.  So  deep  was  Pierre's 
despondent  abstraction  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  his  surroundings  until  a  Swiss 
captain  of  waiters  addressed  him  defer- 
entially in  guttural  French. 

"Captain  Annister  wishes  to  see  you 
outside." 

*'He  has  already  reported  me," 
thought  Pierre  gloomily  as  he  followed 
his  guide.  "Mr.  Tanquay  will  prob- 
ably be  waiting  there  too,  and  Pll  get 
the  pink  ticket  before  everj'body." 

Somewhat  to  his  relief,  he  discerned 
Captain  Annister,  swaddled  in  his  fur- 
lined  overcoat,  standing  alone  on  the 
strip  of  red  carpet  near  the  flower- 
stand.  His  expression,  however,  looked 
to  be  one  of  dignified  severity. 

"Pierre,"  he  said  loftily,  as  soon  as 
the  other  had  approached  with  proper 
respect,  "that  was  a  peculiar  request, 
now,  wasn't  it — coming  from  a  head 
waiter  on  duty?" 

"Yes  sir,  I  realize  that,  sir,  and  I 
apologize  again."  He  spoke  now  with- 
out any  professional  reserve,  and  tears 
were  plainly  in  his  eyes.  "I  want  you 
to  see  it  the  way  I  do,  Captain.  The 
boy's  the  only  living  thing  in  the  world 
I  ever  loved  or  belonged  to." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pierre." 
drawled  Captain  Annister  with  his 
usual  lofty  exi)ression.  "Pve  been  con- 
sidering tlie  case  very  carefully — " 
Tliere  was  a  terrifying  pause  as  though 
doom  impended  for  the  unrighteous. 
"Pve  been  thinking  your  case  over,"  he 
repeated,  "and  Pve  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  can  find  the  man  you  want." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Captain !"  mumbled 
Pierre,  giddy  with  the  joyful  surprise 
of  it. 

"You  want  a  gentleman  temporarily 
embarrassed  for  funds,  as  you  say. 
One  who  is  used  to  the  world,  good 
living  and  spending  money  well,  and  alf 
that  sort  of  thing."  Annister  still  spoke 
in  that  oddly  constrained  voice. 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  Pierre  eagerly. 
"He  should  teach  my  son  how  to  get  on 
with  tiptop  families.    He  should  have 

'iman 


"Could  you  find  the  gentleman  soon, 
sir?"  Pierre  pleaded. 

"You  can  regard  him  as  hired  on  the 
spot,"  Annister  rephed  enigmatically. 

"But  Captain,  perhaps  he  might  not 
like  the  arrangement.  If  I  might  say 
so,  who  is  the  gentleman  you  suggest  I 
employ  to  tutor  my  son?" 

The  Englishman  fi.xcd  Pierre  with 
his  clear,  condescending  gaze;  and  his 
answer,  when  it  came,  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  shatter  all  Pierre's  precon- 
ceived notions  of  llie  law  of  gravitation. 

"The  gentleman  I  have  in  mind," 
said  Captain  Annister,  "is  myself." 

'T'HE  month  was  December,  and  four 
*  years  had  elapsed  since  Annis- 
ter's  peculiar  reply.  On  the  veranda  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  overlooking  the  bay 
of  Naples,  sat  Captain  Annister  this 
afternoon,  attired  in  a  riding  suit.  He 
was  tired  to-day,  owing  to  several 
months  of  hard  campaigning;  and  in- 
wardly he  wished  tliat  the  boy,  Norris 
Vanderhuyden  Brown,  might  continue 
his  jnunt  with  desirable  companions  an 
hour  or  so  longer  and  thus  leave  him 
peace. 

Casting  indolent  glances  over  the 
blue  waters  below.  Annister  permitted 
himself  a  feeling  of  prifle.  True,  this 
wasn't  the  sort  of  work  a  gentlcninn 
would  choose  as  a  vooatioti.  but  he  hnd 
fulfilled  his  office  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  honor.  He  had  worked  four  years 
with  the  bov.  had  used  the  noblv  ini- 
poverished  name  of  Antn'ster  m  order 
to  introchice  Xorris  into  the  best  of 
English  scliools,  had  employed  Pierre's 
lavish  allowances  honestly  in  the  places 
where  it  would  do  the  most  gootl.  hnd 
taught  the  waiter's  son  to  avoid  base 
associates  while  shunning  snobbish 
ideals. 

This  course  hnd  cost  Pierre  about 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year;  an<l  .An- 
nister, his  eyes  fixed  upon  slccpv 
Southern  waters,  wondered  if  the  head 
waiter  had  not  received  more  than  his 
money's  worth.  For  example,  the 
Englishman  had  gone  to  no  end  of  pains 
this  week  to  introduce  Norris  to  lUtle 
Lord  Thornkyl.  through  the  Earl  of 
Kraik,  his  father,  whom  the  Captain 
had  known  at  Harrow.   "Not  included 
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in  the  contract,"  mu'^ed  Annister  with' 
more  than  usual  cynicism,  as  he  called 
a  waiter  and  decided  that  a  da^  of 
brandy  would  add  consolation  to  the 
watery  glass  before  liim.  The  sacri- 
fices he  had  made  of  Ws  family  name 
were  indeed  a  heavy  toll  to  pay  for  his 
good  living.  Yet  the  boy  Brown,  irre- 
spective of  origin,  had  won  his  way  to 
the  Captain's  heart.  Norris  was  grow- 
ing up  and  learning  to  think  for  himself 
— to  ask  questions.  Questions!  How 
much  longer  could  Antiister  continue 
with  the  sophistries  he  had  chronically 
employed  to  ward  off  the  evil  hour?  At 
any  rate,  Norris  must  never  see  his 
Esther,  must  never  know  himself  as  the 
son  of  a  servant  

A  small  boy  in  an  I-.ton  jacket  and 
broad  collar  appeared  through  an  ob- 
scure door  and  gazed  eagerly  about  the 
veranda.  He  was  a  good-looking  lad, 
with  his  father's  Southern  eyes  and 
his  mother's  English  complexion.  He 
bore  himself  well,  confidently,  Tnit 
without  a  swagger,  and  vyiicn  he  spoke, 
his  words  were  accented  iu  liie  London 
manner. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Ced  !" 

**Ah,  Norris!  Sit  down,  my  boy. 
Here's  a  letter  for  you — ^they've  beei 
holding  it  with  our  mail  ?t  Amalfi.** 
The  Captain  handed  a  white  square  to 
the  boy. 

"It's  from  Father,**  said  Norris. 

These  ei)i>tles  came  at  six-monthly 
intervals  and  were  usually  brief.  Nor- 
ris read  this  letter  quietly  and  passed 
it  over  to  his  instructor.  The  staiion- 
cn*  was  of  correct  whhv  bond,  with  the 
line  "Henry  T.  Brown,  New  York," 
embossed  at  the  head.  The  handwrit> 
ing  was  of  a  too  businesslike  correct- 
ness, and  ran : 

My  dearest  son 

Are  you  well  and  attending  to  studies? 
Write  me  a  hi  more  than  you  do,  because  , 

you  viust  remember  your  poor  old 
daddy's  lonesome  axiw  off  from  you  and 
wants  /('  Int^'-.K-  yt'u'rr  tlijnkin,;  al><'ttf  hint 
as  he's  thinkintj  about  i^'K  hH  the  time. 
I  taaut  you  to  mind  Captain  .  \i\ui.'.lcr  and 
do  everything  he  says,  lie  is  the  finest 
gentleman  I  know,  and  can  teach  you 
aU  sorts  of  things  which  will  make  me 
proud  of  you.  ,  ..    -  , 

/  twmf  yow  life  to  be  full  of  kappf 


ness,  dear  boy — not  the  urong  kind^of 
happiness  zvhich  Zxill  hrinii  you  intn  had 
company  and  low  idias,  but  the  kind  that 
makes  you  grow  siraighlt  and  not  the 
servant  of  any  man.  Take  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise out  of  doors,  the  way  the  best 
people  do.  Lear)}  hozc  to  be  good  to  de- 
pendents under  you  -cilhout  pivinq  in 
too  much.  Keep  \i>ur  eyes  aliK'nys  on  the 
finest  thoughts  and  deeds  and  appear- 
afKes  there  are  in  the  world.  Let  feofU 
instruct  you,  but  don't  let  them  boss  yom, 
and  if  you  love  me,  my  dearest  son,  never 
forget  and  always  xirifr  to 

Your  affectionate  father, 

HotEV  BaowN. 

•*Your  father  loves  you  a  great  deal," 
said  Annister  suddenly,  regarding  the 
boy. 

*'Then  why  doesn't  he  want  to  see 
me.^'  asked  young  Brown. 

He  was  casting  moody  glances  over 
the  sea. 

''Well,  laddie,  been  jaunting  about 
with  Bobbie  ?"  Annister  inquired 
lightly,  evasively.  The  Bobby  referred 
to  was  the  young  Lord  Thornkyl. 

;'Yes,  Undc  Ced,"  replied  the  boy 
brieflv. 

"Hitting  it  ofT  a  bit  well?" 

"Rather  a  good  sort,"  announced 
Norris.  '*6obby  travds  about  with  his 
father  quite  a  bit  every  year,"  His 
tone  was  again  sinking  to  the  minor 
key.  "They're  no  end  good  pals.  Wfc'vc 
been  talking  about  fathers." 

"Bobby  and  you'"  Annister  pre- 
tended a  vast  serenity.  The  boy 
nodded. 

"Bobby  knows  all  about  his  father. 
He  was  Colonel  in  tlie  Black  Watch, 
and  was  promoted  to  Major  General 
after  the  battle  of  .Mafeking.  They 
made  him  nti  Karl  in  nineteen  hundred 
when  his  brother  Clarence  died,  and — " 

''My  word!  What  have  we  here? 
The  .'Mmanach  de  Cotlia '"  cluulsled 
Anni-itcr.  but  somewhat  uncomfortably. 

'"Then  iiobby  began  asking  me  about 
my  father.  I  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing— something  to  say.  Uncle  Ced, 
I  couldn't  fib  now,  could  I  ?  So  I  just 
told  him  Father  was  a  bit  of  a  top-holer 
in  the  States." 

"Ric[ht,  my  boy!"  said  the  Captain. 

"But  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  just 
that.  He  said  Americans  made  money 
in  bally  queer  ways,  and  he  wanted  to 
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know  how  Father  got  his.  Hobby's  a 
bit  of  a  cad,  /  say!"  the  boy  blurted  out 
with  sudden  petulance. 

"Tut!  Tut!"  the  Captain  admon- 
ished. 

"And  then  he  wanted  to  know — he 
wantetl  to  know — "  Norris  V.  was 
making  manful  effort  to  suppress  un- 
gcntlcmanly  tears. 

"Out  with  it,  sonny !"  Annistcr  urged 
in  a  kindly  tone. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Ccd— Father  isn't  in 
trade,  is  he?"  The  (juestion  came  in  a 
horrified  half-whi.«;per. 

"In  trade !  Ha !  Rather  not !"  The 
Captain  leaned  over  and  laid  a  gentle 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"He  holds  a  very  high  position — er — 
office  in  the  States."  Annister  was  as 
glib  as  possible.  "I  don't 
think  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  import- 
ant men  in  N'cw  York. 
It's  a  bit  hard  to 
explain." 

"Is  he  Lord  Mayor  of 
New  York?"  Norris 
aske<l  hopefully,  v 

"Well,  not  that,  just." 
Annistcr  stalled  for  a 
moment;  then  he  added 
as  by  inspiration  :  "Hut  he  often  enter- 
tains the  Lord  Mayor — mayor  they  call 
*em  over  there — at  his  table.  Your 
father's  entertainments  arc  famous, 
Norris.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  great 
statesmen  and  celebrities — everybody 
that  is  anylxxly,  I  dare  .say,  has  dined 
with  your  father  first  and  last." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  nie  that.  Uncle 
Ced."  The  boy  thanked  his  tutor  with 
his  expressive  eyes.   Then  suddenly: 

"I  say.  Uncle  Ced — I-ather  hasn't 
done  anything — wrong — has  he?" 

"Have  a  care,  sonny!"  Annister's 
tone  was  genuinely  severe.  "That  sort 
of  a  thing  isn't  asked,  you  know." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Xorris,  but  he 
looked  no  less  moodily  out  to  sea. 
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The  Captain,  mindful  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  father  had  made  for  son, 
turned  again  to  his  young  ward,  this 
time  sternly. 

"Of  all  honorable  men  I  know, 
Pierre  is — "  he  began,  and  clipped  short 
his  words.  The  boy's  keen  eyes  were 
upon  Annister's  face. 

"Pierre !"  Xorris  caught  up  abruptly. 
The  Captain  averted  his  glance. 

"Pierre!"  repeated  the  boy  more 
ouestioningly.  Annister  could  not  meet 
the  searching  gaze. 

"Pierre  —  Pierre  —  ugh!  Who's 
Pierre  ?  You  said  that  oddly.  Pierre ! 
That  sounds  like  a  head  waiter.  Half 
the  head  waiters  in  the  world  are 
Pierres."  For  a  moment  Norris  paused. 
There  was  a  heavy  silence  before  the 
boy  shot  out:  "Is  my 
father  known  as  Pierre, 
Uncle  Ccd?" 

"Only  to  his  intimates, 
lad."  declared  Annister, 
regaining  himself. 

A  little  longer  tho.se 
eyes  lingered  on  the 
Captain's  face ;  then 
Norris  got  up. 

"Pierre,"  he  rej^ated 
once  more  quietly,  and 
walked  away. 
Anni.ster  remained  seated  by  his 
glass  as  the  boyish  form  disappeared 
through  the  small  door.  Annister 
wondered  if  he  had  not.  in  his  honest, 
blundering  English  way.  let  out  the 
secret  which  he  had  gtiarded  for 
years. 

Like  some  genie,  respondent  to  his 
thoughts,  a  servant  ajjpeared  through 
the  same  small  door  which  had  just 
swallowed  up  the  boy.  The  servant 
laid  a  cablegram  envelope  on  the  table 
beside  the  Captain,  who  broke  the  seal 
and  read : 

Come  back  with  Xorris  immcdialely. 

Pn  RRK. 

So  Ilenr)'  Brown  had  chosen  to 
break  the  wall  of  silence  between  him- 
self and  his  son.  Why? 
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PROFESSOR  CRANE  TAKES 
HIS  SALVATION  INTO 
HIS  OWN  HANDS  AND 
BECOMES   A  BURGLAR 


By    Donal  Hamilton 
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The  burglar  halted  at  tha 

•ound  and  looked 

at  the  pile  of  books  he  had 
collected. 


I'  X  response  to  the  insistent 
I  summons  of  the  alarm-clock, 
I  Professor  Samson  Isadora 
Crane,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  stirred  uneasily, 
sighed  and  then  thrust  his  long  legs  out 
of  the  bed  and  rose,  grimly  protestant. 

He  was  a  tall,  spare  man  with  sallow, 
smooth-shaven  face,  sparse  brown  hair 
and  a  slight  stoop.  He  lived  alone  in 
a  shabbily  respectable  lodging-house, 
distant  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
small  college  at  which  he  taught  Greek 
for  the  sum  of  fifty-four  dollars  a 
month  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  other  three  months  he  pre- 
pared for  the  nine  to  come,  living  on 
the  meager  surplus  of  nine  times  fifty- 
four. 

He  dressed  hurriedly  in  a  suit  of 
threadbare  black,  took  several  books 
(bound  in  green  board  covers,  the 
leaves  having  edges  of  red)  from  a 
shelf,  jammed  on  his  head  a  black  felt 
hat  with  a  high  crown  and  a  narrow 
brim,  and  then  suddenly  banged  down 
his  fist  on  a  rickety  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room. 


"This  is  the  end!  he  announced.  "I 
am  a  soul  in  revolt !" 

He  strode  several  times  back  and 
forth  across  the  tiny  room,  his  hands 
behind  him,  his  head  bent  in  thought. 

"I  am  an  intellectual  giant,"  he  said, 
"and  1  am  forced  to  exist  on  paltry 
wages.  I  am  the  mental  superior  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  human  beings  I 
pass  on  the  street,  and  I  have  scarcely 
enough  to  eat.  It  is  of  no  use  crying 
out  against  injustice.  My  salvation  lies 
in  my  own  hands. 

"\'er>'  well,  1  shall  act.  If  my  brain 
lefuses  to  render  me  what  is  due,  I 
shall  take  other  means.  Either  there  is 
no  justice  under  the  sun,  or  I  shall  find 
it.  This  is  the  last  day  of  bondage. 
This  very  night  I  enter  a  new  life.  I 
shall  enjoy  those  things  which  other 
men  have  and  which  I  am  denied ! 

"Too  many  years,  too  many  long, 
dreary  years  of  the  sort  of  thing  that 
threatens  to  go  on  always!  I  shall 
know  no  halfway  measures.  I 
shall  break  my  fetters  with  one  great 
.stroke !" 
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He  picked  up  his  grammars  and 
started  for  his  Greek  class  with  his  hat 
set  at  an  angle  slightly  more  rakish  and 
independent  than  the  one  at  which  he 
had  worn  it  for  eighteen  years. 

The  man  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
*  vine-covered  porch  was  quite  obvi- 
ously trj'ing  to  break  into  somebody's 
else  house ;  yet  the  fashion  in  which  he 
went  about  his  work  indicated  an  ama- 
teurish un familiarity  with  such  busi- 
ness as  forcing  locks. 

After  some  moments  of  clumsy 
fumbling  about  the  front  door  and  two 
long  windows  opening  onto  the  porch, 
the  man  sat  down  on  the  steps  and 
wiped  his  perspiring  forehead  with  a 
clean  handkerchief. 

"PcrhafiS."  he  muttered  uneasily, 
"I'd  better  give  up  and  go  back  home ! 


Getting  into  a  house  presents  some 
amazing  difiiculties." 

He  sat  for  several  minutes  on  the 
top  step,  his  head  in  his  hands,  the  pic- 
ture of  dejection.  So  occupied  was  he 
with  his  own  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  steps  of  the  policeman  who 
trudged  by;  nor  did  he  observe  that 
the  arm  of  the  law  stopped  and 
watched  his  motionless  figure  for  sev- 
eral seconds  before  marching  on  with  a 
disgusted  sniff. 

Finally  the  man  on  the  steps  got  to 
his  feet  with  an  abruptness  which  made 
his  long,  lean  figure  shoot  upright  with 
startling  effect. 

"This  is  lamentable  weakness!"  he 
accused  himself.  '*!  have  set  my  hand 
to  the  plow.  I  will  not  turn  back !  I 
will  not !" 

He  resumed  his  inspection  of  the 
door  and  windows.  They  appeared  to 
be  of  a  peculiarly  massive  and  un- 
breakable construction.  He  took  out 
of  his  pockets  a  folding  "jimmy,"  an 
electric  torch  and  several  other  damn- 
ing implements  and  looked  at  them  in 
a  dazed  way ;  then  he  tried  to  force  one 
of  the  windows  with  the  jimmy.  In- 
asmuch as  he  held  that  handy  imple- 
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ment  wrong  end  to,  his  progress  was 
unsatisfactory. 

"There  is  no  calling  so  low  that  it 
does  not  possess  its  technic,"  he  ob- 
served»  and  returned  to  the  massive 
oaken  door. 

'T'HIS  time,  instead  of  fumbling 
^  about,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob and  turned  it  sharply.  Without 
so  much  as  a  creak  or  a  crack,  the  big 
door  swung  open,  and  the  intruder 
stepped  into  the  blackness  of  the 
interior. 

"Astonishing!"  he  ejaculated,  "I 
rather  wish  it  hadn't!  I  should  have 
liked  getting  in  more — er— conven- 
tionally!" 

He  groped  about  the  darkness  until 
he  reached  a  wall ;  then  he  felt  along  its 
surface  until  his  fingers  encountered  a 
row  of  electric-buttons.  He  pushed 
one,  and  a  tlood  of  light  burst  upon 
him. 

T!ie  tempered  illumination  from  sev- 
eral expensive  globes  of  clouded  glass 
showed  a  richly  appointed  hallway  with 
several  large  open  doorways  leading 
into  rlrirk  rooms  beyond.  At  the  side 
of  the  room,  his  finger  still  upon  the 
button,  stood  the  burglar— a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  clean-shaven,  with  thin,  brownish 
hair,  eyeglasses,  a  hesitating  mamier 
and  a  slight  stoop.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  clean  but  worn  black  clothes, 
and  a  bi^b-crowncd  black  felt  hat  with 
a  narrow  brim,  which,  strangely 
enough,  he  had  removed  upon  entering 
the  house. 

'*Ah!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction,  ** — luxury,  even  as  I 
guessed  I" 

Although  the  electric  torch  was  still 
in  his  hand,  the  burglar  did  not  switch 
off  the  hall  lights;  but  leaving  them 

buminp;',  lie  walked  throu_e:h  a  doorway 
on  the  left,  pressed  another  button,  and 
found  himself  in  a  library  whose  rich- 
ness was  in  keeping  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  hall  he  bad  left.  But  the 
burglar  had  no  eye  for  the  treasures 
displayed  on  wall  atui  table.  At  si^ht 
of  tbc  bookcases  wbicb  lined  every  side 
of  the  room  from  the  floor  to  within  a 
yard  of  the  ceiling,  he  dropped  his 
tools  and  hat  with  a  clatter  to  which 


he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention, 
darted  forward  with  a  breathless  eager- 
ness which  he  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal, and  began  running  from  one  case 
to  another,  scanning  the  expensively 
bound  volumes,  muttering  their  titles 
to  himself  as  he  moved  about. 

Once  be  paused  as  though  he  had  run 
into  a  stone  wall. 

"Oh,  impossible  r*  he  murmured,  and 
tlien  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took 
from  the  shelf  a  fat  volume,  yellow 
with  age,  whidi  he  handled  as  though 
it  had  been  a  costly  and  fragile 
treasure. 

He  opened  the  book  and  began  to 
read.  For  fifteen  minutes  there  were  no 
sounds  save  the  swift  turning  of  the 
pages  and  the  ticking  of  several  invis- 
ible clocks.  Suddenly  all  these  clocks, 
almost  on  the  instant,  strudc  the  hour 
of  two. 

The  burglar  jumped,  closed  the  book 
and  replaced  tt  on  the  shelf. 

"The  weakness  of  the  ne^^b  I"  he  ex- 
claimed. "My  slavishness  persists, 
although  I  have  cracked  the  fetters!" 

From  under  his  coat  he  took  a  large 
sack,  such  as  housewives  use  for  the 
week's  laundry,  threw  it  upon  the  floor; 
then  he  commenced  taking  from  the 
sbeKcs  great  armfuls  of  books.  At 
first  he  worked  with  a  nervous  energy 
and  speed,  but  as  the  pile  on  the  floor 
increased  in  size,  and  the  burglar's 
breathing  grew  more  rapid,  the  speed 
of  his  efforts  diminished.  He  began 
looking  more  critically  at  the  volumes 
he  carried,  putting  some  of  them  in  one 
pile,  others  in  a  second.  It  took  him 
several  minutes  to  make  up  his  mind 
into  which  pile  to  put  some  of  the 
books,  and  he  even  changed  the  places 
of  others  which  had  already  been  con- 
signed to  one  heap  or  the  odier. 

With  startling  abruptness,  the  vari- 
ous clocks  chimed  the  two  strokes  of 
the  quaricr-hour. 

Again  the  man  jumped  nervously. 

"A  catalogue!"  be  cried.  "I  must 
have  it.  I  am  wasting  time!" 

There  followed  a  frantic  but  fruitless 
scarcli  for  the  catalogue,  interrupted  by 
several  hawk-like  swoops  upon  Icatltcr- 
bound  treasures  whose  titles  lured  lum. 
The  clocks  united  on  half-past  two. 
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The  burglar  halted 
at  the  sound,  gave  up 
his   search,  and 
looked  at  the  pile  of 
books  he  had  col- 
lected.    A    bewil-  . 
dered,  horrified  ex-  \ 
pression    spread  ?'* 
over  his  face. 

He  raised  / 


there  is  not  one  which  I  can  leave! 
Ah,  vanity  of  vanities,  shall  I  never 
teach  this  brain  of  mine  to  act  as  I 
would  have  it  ?" 

With  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  come 
from  tlie  depths  of  his  soul,  he 
turned  from  the  great  mound  of  books 
and  fairly  ran  into  the  next  room.  He 
blundered  into  a  heavy  piece  of  furni- 
ture, almost  fell,  groped  his  way  to  the 
nearest  chair,  and  sat  down.  He  dis- 
covered that  he  was  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, completely  exhausted  by  his 
efforts,  and  faint  with  hunger.  He 
rested  for  .several  minutes  before 
searching  for  the  light. 

Another   push-button   showed  him 
the  dining-room  with  an  alluring  glitter 
of  silver  and  glass.    On  the  buffet 
stood  a  decanter,  a  plate  of  large  round 
crackers  and  a  tray  of  glasses.  The 
burglar  went  straight  to  them,  ate  half 
a  dozen  of  the  crackers  hurriedly  and 
drank  a  glass  of  expensive  whisky. 
The  fiery  liquor  banished  instantly 
the   fatigue  he   had  experienced 
upon  leaving  the  library.    He  car- 
-^jO  ried  glass  and  decanter 
r  to  the  table,  drew  up  a 

wn. 
a  n- 


"Put  up  your  Kandt!"  a  deep  voice  died 
gruffly.  TK«  man  at  »Ke  table  turned  .... 
"I'm  delighted  at  your  arnval,"  he  5«id. 
"TKe  »uipen»e  Ka»  been  most  unpleasant. 


oie  move  i$  tif 


one  hand  uncertainly  in  the  direction 
of  his  chin. 

"It  would  require  at  least  two  drays 
to  carry  them !"  he  mourned ;  "and  yet 


noimced,  "is  the  proper  atmosphere! 
To  dally  among  those  books  was 
useless !" 

He  viewed  the  treasures  of  the  room 
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Avith  an  eye  which  strove  to  be 
appraising,  hurried  into  the  library, 
returned  with  the  big  bag  he  had 
left  on  the  floor  and  commenced 
cramming  it  with  silver  which  lie 
took  from  the  drawers  of  the  side- 
board and  the  plate-rail  which  ran 
around  the  sides  of  the  room.  / 
The  bag  was  large,  and  the  bur-, 
glar's  desire  for  plunder  seemingly  i 
without    limits.     When    he    at- ; 
temj)ted  to  carry  the  bag  from  the 
room,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
lift  it  from  the  floor. 

"Evidently  this  is  too  bulky,  or 
I  have  overestimated  my  strength," 
he  confessed,  staring  at  the  bag 
in  a  disconcerted  fashion.  "I  must 
find  riches  without  weight!" 

He  poured  the  silver  onto  the 
floor  in  a  clanging  heap. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"I  am  not  practicing  the  cin  um- 
spection  usual  in  such  matters  l  " 

Somewliat  uneasily,  he 
paused  to  listen.  He  could 
hear  nothing  except  the 
measured  ticking  of  the 
clocks.  Picking  up  the 
empty  bag,  he  entered  an- 
other room,  and  stumbled 
over  several  articles  of  fur- 
niture before  discovering 
the  switch.  The  first  object 
which  he  saw  clearly  as  he 
stood  blinking  in  the  glare 
of  white  light  was  a  chess- 
table  with  the  pieces  scat- 
tered about  the  board  as 
though  an  interru|)ted  game 
had  been  left  unfinished. 
The  burglar  dropped  his 
sack  and  approached  the 
table. 

"Beautiful!"  he  breathed, 
scanning  the  position  of  the 
opposing  forces  with  the  eye 
of  an  expert ;  "and  I  might 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  upsetting  the  table  and  ruining  the 
game !" 

With  a  sigh  he  dropped  into  a 
leather-padded  chair  at  one  side  of  the 
table,  dropped  his  chin  into  his  cupped 
hands  and  was  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  board  and  pieces.    Only  once  in 


the  course  of 
an  hour  did 
he  speak. 

"If  only," 
he  m  u  r- 
mured,  rub- 
b  i  n  g  one 
h  a  n  d  over 
the  other  in 
|)eri)  lexity*, 
'■ — if  only  I 
knew  whose 
move  it  is  I 
It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the 
utmost  im- 
portance !" 

"THE  clock 
^  struck 
three,  four 
and  five,  but 
the  man  at 
the  table  paid 


In  tKe  doorway  stood  a  large  man  in  o  r«d-and-black  bathrobe, 
witK  a  big  r«volver  in  hi*  hand. 


no  attention  whatever;  nor  did  he  so 
much  as  shift  his  position  when  the 
light  of  day  began  to  invade  the  room 
and  the  sound  of  milk-wagons  and 
early  laborers  came  from  the  street 
outside.  Even  when  there  came  from 
the  ojXMi  doorway  behind  him  the  un- 
mistakable double-click  of  a  revolver 
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being  cocked,  he  did  not  so  much  as 
turn  his  head. 
"Put  up  your  hsnds!*'  a  deep  voice 

called  pniffly. 

The  man  at  the  table  turned.  In  the 
doorway  stood  a  large  man  in  a  red- 

and-black  bathrobe,  with  a  big  revolver 
in  his  hand,  lie  h.id  the  full  red  face 
and  sharp  blue  eyes  which  are  said  to 
accompany  shortness  of  temper.  His 
v.'hitc  hair  was  thick  and  l)i!-liv,  and 
the  ends  of  his  trim  white  mustadie 
stuck  up  belligerently. 

"I'm  delighted  at  your  arrival,"  said 
the  man  at  the  tabic.  "The  suspense 
has  been  most  unpleasant.  Whose 
move  is  itT* 

Tlie  rc\olvcr  and  the  under  jaw  of 
the  man  in  the  doorway  dropped  simul- 
taneously.   He  took  a  step  forward. 

"White's,  of  course!"  he  replied. 

■'Amazing!"  exclaimed  the  burglar. 
'*Black  must  have  played  atrociously  to 
altow^such  a  sitoation !" 

The  man  in  the  bathrobe  put  his 
revolver  quickly  onto  a  table  and 
stalked  forward,  anger  evident  on  his 
red  face. 

"Atrociously  nothing!"  he  stormed. 
"Black  has  better  than  an  even  game! 
Fd  have  won  m  stst  more  moves  if 
*  Haddock  hadn't  heen  called  away!" 

The  burglar  smiled.  It  was  that 
peculiar,  irritating  smile  common  to 
men  conscious  of  their  intdlectual 
stlperiority. 

will  take  the  white  men  and  mate 
you  in  precisely  eight  moves!"  he  an- 
nounced pleasantly. 

The  man  in  the  bathrobe  sat  down, 
and  his  under  jaw  ptuck  out  as  he 
glared  at  his  opponent. 

'"Co  on,'*  he  ordered.    "Your  move !" 

Even  as  he  had  prophesied,  the  bur- 
glar achieved  his  victory  in  precisely 
eight  moves.  He  made  the  final  move 
of  the  combination,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  resumed  the  irritating  smile. 
The  red-faced  man  continued  to  stare 
at  the  board. 

"You're  too  deep  for  me !"  he  con- 
fessed. "You  must  have  seen  the  whole 
eight  moves  ahead !" 

".Vattirally !"  was  the  reply.  "That 
is  a  slight  effort  for  a  really  trained 
mind." 


He  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  to 
a  sudden  consciousness  of  his  sur- 
roundings with  a  start. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  cried.  "It's 
broad  daylight,  and  you — you  must  be 
the  man  of  the  house !" 

The  man  in  the  bathrobe  was  still 
puzzling  over  the  scene  of  his  defeat. 

"What  I  can't  understand,"  he 
mused,  "is  how  you  let  my  bishop  go 
and  took  that  measly  pawn  I" 

Then  he  became  aware  that  the  bur- 
glar was  moving  uneasily  toward  the 
'  doorway. 

"Don't  go !"  he  begged,  quite  forget- 
ting the  revolver  which  lay  on  the  table. 
"I  want  another  game." 

"T  fear  T  must,"  answered  the  bur- 
glar. "I've  already  over — "  He  paused, 
evidently  much  embarrassed.  "Certain 
duties  require  my  presence,"  be  fin- 
ished  lamely. 

The  other  rose  from  his  chair. 

"You  nrast  come  for  another  game,** 
he  said.   "Promise  me  that." 

"I  sl^all  be  very  glad/'  murmured  the 
burglar. 

I-JIS  late  opponent  observed  his  dis- 
^  ^  carded  revolver  and  tlie  burglar's 
bag  in  the  same  glance.    He  stooped 

and  picked  up  the  latter. 

"This  yours?"  he  asked. 

The  burglar  tunied  red. 

nVell.  yes,"  he  confessed,  "but  I 
fear  1  shall  have  no  further  use  for  it. 
Your  books — oh,  by  the  way,  I  must 
have  another  look  at  those  boc4cs  V* 

"Oh,  yes!**  said  the  red-faced  man 
feebly. 

"Your  books,  as  I  was  saying,"  con- 
tinued the  hurglar,  "were  too  heavy  for 
ne  to  carry,  and  SO  was  your  silver- 
ware." 

When  tiie  door  closed  upon  the  bur- 
glar's exit,  the  red-faced  man  was  still 

standing  in  the  center  of  his  drawing- 
room  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 

On  die  steps  outside  the  closed  door, 
the  burglar  shook  his  liead  hea\  ily. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said  in  a  hope- 
less tone.  "There  is  no  escape  for  me. 
My  spots  are  as  those  of  the  leopard ! 
Furthermore,  I  have  lost  sleep,  and  I 
shall  infallibly  be  late  for  my  hrst-hour 
Greek!'* 
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By   Frank  R.  Adams 

Author  of  "T*kin(  Cftrc  of  Sylvi*,"  kn<t  ethor  itoric*  An4  oovolt.  ftnd 
eo«4tttker  of  "Tk*  Tia«.  iht  PUeo  ^nd  th«  Girl" 

Ip^^jETTER  go  below,  sir,"  ad-  devout  faith  in  Providence  couJd  buoy 

13  i  ^'^^^         ^^^^  officer  as  lie  the  vessel  up  to  the  top  of  the  next 

" — ~f.  J;  paused  a  moment  in  his  strug-  mountain  of  water, 

glc  forward.    "Not  that  I  think  there  ^ 

IS  any  danger,  but  you're  apt  to  get  •  Geoffrey  considered  the  sea  only 
pretty  wet."  i^uUconscionsly.    He  was  more  con- 
He  was  right.   A  gust  of  wind  tore  cerncd  with  a  gloomy  retrospect  of  his 
the  cap  from  an  oncoming  wave,  and  life.   There  had  been  mistakes  in  it — 

hurled  it  in  their  faces  and  drenched  nyc,  tiiany  misfakes.  some  of  them  of 

(licir  clothing.    The  first  officer  speed-  monumental  proportions.    He  had  not 

iiy  forgot  his  concern  for  ilie  passcn-  made  as  much  out  of  his  life  as  he 

ger's  comfort,  to  swear  in  -eanianly  shouKl,  and  he  wished  that  hc  might 

Style  at  his  lack  of  foresight  in  nnt  begin  all  over. 

putting  on  his  oilskins  before  going  on  For  days  he  had  been  unhappy  in 

watch.  the  consideration  of  his  future.  Now 

r.ut  Cicoffrey  Ilamquist  did  not  want  for  the  first  time  out  on  that  swaying 

to  go  below.    He  wa'J  happier  otitside.  deck,  plunginc^  westward  toward  Yoko- 

To  him  the  cabin  represented  coutinc-  hama,  with  the  roaring  sea  licking  its 

ment.    Out  on  deck  he  could  feel  the  chops  je^edily  over  the  morsel  it  threat- 

broad,  limitless  freedom  of  the  Paciftc.  enrd  tn  cnc,ntlf  at  any  moment,  he  felt 

That  the  tranquil  ocean  was  heaving  strangely  so(^hed. 
under  one  of  its  infrequent  storms  did 

not  displease  him.    On  the  contran,'.  it  'T'lIEX,  half  a  mile  ahead,  appeared 

chimed  agreeably  with  his  mood.    Tic  *   n  mnvtncj-  wall  of  black.    At  first 

was  glad  to  be  alone  with  the  elements  Lleofi'rey  Harnquist  thought  it  was  a 

that  seemed  as  disturbed  as  he  was  low-hanging  cloud.  But  the  officers  on 

himself.  flie    bnMt^e    were    not    so  deceived. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  Shouted  orders  were  hurled  out  into 
ocean's  being  disturbed,  thought  Geof-  the  storm-ridden  dusk.  Slowly  the 
frey,  as  he  clutched  the  heaving  rail  of  Shinyoshowara  began  to  turn.  The 
(hc  Shinyosha'uvra.  The  sea  was  get-  captain  was  trying  to  face  about  and 
ling  up  rapidly,  and  there  was  no  esti-  run  with  the  great  wave  that  was 
mating  what  it  might  become  before  approaching.  It  seemed  the  only  chance, 
morning.  It  \yas  just  dusk  now  .  aiul  The  vessel  tumed. — oh.  so  .slowly, — 
you  could  realize  only  faiiuly  the  tre-  and  the  water  rnmpart  advanced  so 
mendous  proportions  of  the  waves  that  swiftly.  Tiic  tumiiitr  maneuver  was 
ran  counter  to  the  path  of  the  stagger-  only  half  completed  when  the  sea  ap- 
ing steamship.  When  the  liow  was  in  pcared  to  rise  straight  up  beside  them, 
the^  trough,  the  oncoming  crest  was  liang  an  instant  overhead,  and  then 
easily  level  with  the  chart-house  under  crash  down  on  the  decks,  turning  them 
the  bridge,  and  it  seemed  as  if  only  a  over  and  over. 
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When  Geoffrey  Harnquist  next  was 
able  to  sort  out  his  impressions  and 
make  a  fccblo  instinctive  struggle  for 
.life,  he  was  aiioat  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Pacific.  He  bad  been  swept  from  the 
deck  of  tlie  steamer  and  cast  into  the 
sea.  From  the  crest  of  a  wave  he 
looked  about  him  for  help. 

The  Shiny oshoivara  had  disappeared, 
and  he  was  alone  t 

^  O.  not  alone.  From  somewhere  in 
*^  the  wallowing  depths  came  a  cry 
for  heli>— a  woman's  vaicc.  Geoffrey 
Hamauist's  bosom  responded  to  the 
faint  nail.  A  woman  was  in  distress 
near  by.  He  must  save  her.  Tlicrc 
was  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that 
he  would  be  able  to  find  her  in  that 
Stygian  blackness  which  had  suddenly 
fallen  upon  the  heavinq;  Pacific,  but  he 
felt  that  he  must  make  the  effort.  Even 
If  he  could  do  nothinj^  but  die  by  her 
side,  it  seemed  incumbent  on  him  to 
seek  out  that  luckless  member  of  the 
gentler  sex  and  buoy  her  up  with  his, 
presence. 

Geoffrey  was  an  cxccl^i-nt  swimmer. 
That  promised  to  avail  him  little  in  the 
long  run  unless  he  could  find  some  bit 
of  wreckage  to  cling  to :  but  it  did 
enable  him  to  cirele  easily  amid  the 
waves,  searching  for  the  woman  who 
bad  called  to  hnfi  out  of  the  dark. 

In  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes  he 
found  her.  She  was  unconscious,  but 
strugglirig  faintly.  He  spoke  to  iicr, 
but  she  could  not  answer.  Her  face 
was  only  a  white  blur  oh  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

She  was  too  exhausted  to  oi  pose  his 
rescuing  tactics.  Her  hair,  floating 
loose,  offered  a  convenient  handle:  he 
j:^rai)bed  it  in  his  teeth,  and  swijuming 
f)Ti  his  back,  towed  her  gently  by  it. 
There  seemed  no  point  in  making  an 
effort  to  get  anywhere.  Just  to  keep 
them  both  afloat  for  possibly  an  hour 
was  all  that  he  could  hope  for.  Unless 
by  the  most  remote  freak  of  luck  some 
other  vessel  should  cross  their  path, 
there  was  no  chance.  Even  then  he 
doubted  if  he  could  attract  the  attention 
of  a  lookout.  Still,  because  of  the  first 
law  of  nature,  he  must  make  the  effort 
— that  and  lihe  chivalrous  instinct  have 
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inspired  all  the  forlorn  hopes  of  the 
world  since  time  began.  Geoffrey  had 
both  motives. 

JJE  swam  easily  at  first,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  effort  became 
greater.  His  breath  came  with  more 
difficulty,  and  the  scanty  clothing  he 
had  retained  encased  his  limbs  like  a 
leaden  cast.  E\ery  movement  became 
almost  unbearaltle  torture. 

Finally  he  could  do  no  more.  It 
might  have  been  possible  to  let  go  his 
hold  on  the  woman  he  had  rescued  and 
keep  afloat  for  a  while  longer  bv  him- 
self, but  be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  he 
did  not  think  of  it.  No,  Geoffrey 
Harnquist.  whatever  his  faults  may 
have  been,  was  made  of  the  stuff  of 
heroes.  With  the  sigh  of  one  who  has 
foui^ht  a  good  fight  and  lost,  he  allowed 
himself  to  sink — 

Only  for  about  three  feet,  however. 
At  that  depth  he  rested  upon  sand. 

This  struck  Geoffrey  Harnquist  as 
a  pleasurable  disappointment,  and  he 
stunmmed  up  enough  strength  to  wade 
ashore,  dragging  his  fair  burden  after 
him. 

For  a  long  time  he  simply  sat  on  the 
sand  and  devoted  his  entire  being  to 
breathing  unsalted  air.  Evcrv  muscle 
ached,  but  mostly  his  chest  felt  as  if 
a  giant  were  sitting  on  it. 

In  time  the  exquisite  agony  wore  off, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  fel- 
low survivor.  She  was  still  uncon- 
scious. He  chafed  her  wrists  and  her 
ankles,  noting  at  the  time  witlmnt 
regret  that  neither  were  out  of  propor- 
tion, as  far  as  he  could  tell  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  Most  of  her  outer 
clothing  had  been  stripped  from  her  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  the  httle 
she  had  on  was  clinging  wet.  Her  first 
symptotn  of  returning  consciousness 
was  a  shiver. 

QKOFl-Rl-Y  HARNQUIST  cast 
^"■^  about  him  for  some  mrnns  nf 
relieving  her  distress.  It  was  too  dark 
to  see  a  blessed  thing.  If  there  were 
bits  of  wreckage  on  the  shore,  out  of 
which  he  mii;d»t  make  a  fire,  he  could 
not  find  them  within  the  radius  of  his 
hands,  and  he  dared  not  go  far  afield 
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for  fear  he  could  not  find  his  way  back. 
Besides,  he  had  no  way  of  makintj  a 
fire  it  he  had  fuel,  The  few  matches 
in  his  pockets  were  soaked  to  a  wood- 
pulp. 

There  was  nothing  left  of  liis  own 
clothing  that  would  do  to  wrap  her  in. 
When  ne  had  first  iccovorcd  his  wits 
in  the  water,  his  first  act  had  hecn  to 
discard  evcrylhiiig  but  liis  underwear 
and  a  pair  of  trousers. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  shel- 
ter her  from  tlie  cold,  searching  wind 
with  the  shield  of  his  own  body.  So 
he  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms  and  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  breeze,  holding  hcr 
yielding  form  close  to  his. 

It  was  a  dear  burden,  and  he  strained 
it  to  him  with  a  fervent  prayer  of 
thanks  that  they  had  both  been  saved. 
He  would  guard  her  as  a  trust  from 
Heaven.  All  through  the  long  night  he 
sat  thus.  Sometimes  she  stirred  fitfully, 
and  he  bent  his  head  to  catch  the  unin- 
telligible murmurings  tfiat  escaped  her 
Hps.  TTis  arms  ^'•rew  stiff  with  tlie  jiain 
of  holding  them  in  one  position,  hut 
he  would  not  have  moved  for  worlds, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sleep  of  the 
woman  in  his  clasp.  His  reward  wovikl 
come  later,  when  she  awakened  and 
realized  that  all  through  the  terrible 
night  he  had  ministered  to  her  comfort. 

rOR  Geoffrey  Hamquist  was  not 
^  without  imagination.   Also,  he  had 

read  many  accounts  of  the  experiences 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  wrecked  on 
an  island  in  the  Padfic.  For,  of  course, 
they  imi-.t  be  on  an  island.  There  v.-as 
no  mainland  nearer  than  Japan,  and 
that  was  at  least  a  thousand  mues  away. 
Yes,  they  were  on  an  island,  just  the 
two  of  them,  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  everything. 

Geoffrey's  heart  surged  with  joy  at 
tlie  thoii,s:ht  that  his  dearest  wish  had 
come  true.  Here  was  illimitable  free- 
dom. All  his  past,  with  the  unpleas- 
ant mistakes  in  it,  was  wiped  out,  had 
sunk  beneath  the  sen.  It  was  idle  to 
suppose  tiial  anyone  besides  them- 
sehres  had  been  saved.  He  could  bq^in 
anew.  It  was  no  drawback  to  have  a 
beautiful  girl  to  share  his  solitude  and 
his  new  life.    He  pictured  how  he 


would  procure  food  for  her  from  the 
tropical  fruits  and  wary  game  of  the 
inland  jun<jlc;  how  they  would  con- 
struct what  scanty  clothing  they  needed 
from  the  feathers  of  birds  and  the  wild 
rasses;  how  he  would  build  a  hut  for 
er  to  sleep  in ;  how  he  would  protect 
her  from  the  attacks  of  savages  should 
their  island  Eden  ever  be  invaded  by 
native  prowlers. 

Ye^  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  pros- 
pect. Doubtles.s  they  would  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.  As  he  thought  of  that 
contingency,  his  clasp  tightened  a  little 
about  Iter  rounded  form,  and  as  if  in 
response,  she  nestled  even  more  closely 
to  his  bosom.  It  touched  his  heart  to 
note  how  she  trusted  him.  He  would 
never  betray  that  tnist.  When  slie 
should  come  to  him  and  9ffer  her  lips, 
then  and  not  until  then  would  she  ever 
know  what  was  in  his  heart.  He 
would  be  more  than  repaid  for  his 
forbearance  by  the  joy  that  would  be 
theirs  when  lip  clung  to  lip  in  the  first 
long  kiss. 

T^HE  dawn  comes  suddenly  in  the 

tropics.  Thus  it  was  that  GeoflFrey 
Ilarnquist.  numb  and  cramped  with 
preniunilury  twinges  of  riieumatism 
twanging  the  nerves  of  his  shoulders, 
sat  drcamincjf  of  tlie  idyl  of  his  exist- 
ence upon  the  island  when  the  whirling 
ball  of  the  sun  peeped  over  the  horizon 
and  flooded  the  world  as  if  %y  magic 
with  a  golden  plow. 

In  the  soft,  full  radiance  of  llie  trop- 
ical morning,  GeoflFrey  Hamquist 
leaned  over  tlie  features  of  his  sleep- 
ing companion  for  his  first  glimpse  of 
her  who  was  to  share  possibly  all  the 
rest  of  his  existence. 

One  scarchinpf  look  was  enoujrh. 
Mni.shcd  with  that,  he  lowered  the 
sleeping  form  to  the  sand,  groaned  as 
he  flexed  the  tortured  muscles  of  his 
arms  and  back,  silently  tiptoed  away^ 
until  out  of  hearing,  and  then  ran  until 
he  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
island. 

There  he  began  frantically  to  build 
a  signal  tower  from  which  he  might 
attract  the  attention  of  passing  ships. 

I' or  the  lady  he  liad  rescued  was 
Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hamquist  I 
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Auto  drcasing-roonxs  mr»  lh«  rcchercKe  thing  nowadays  in  movie-land.    Thit  it  Helen  Holme*  rtepping  from 
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A  movie  \oy-Tidm.  lJniv«r»«l  style,  ■wreckinn  auto  and  bndge.    Below  :  A  Universal  tr«in-cr»fK  that  leaves 
little  to  tke  imagirMtion.    Ycf,  tKey're  real  people  in  tKe  pictures. 
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•uto  was  run  off  the  pier  at  Venice,  California,  with  three  pa5»enger«  —  for  an  L-Ko  comedy  scene.  The 
"woman"  is  a  sailor  "doubling"  for  the  leading  woman. 
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A  Boy  Sculptor 
of  Inner  Struggles 


ART  THAT  APPEALS  TO 
THE  INTELLECT  AND 
TO     THE  EMOTIONS 


By    Giselle  D'Unger 


B""  ■  FAUTY  in  art  is  character- 
ization, the  expression  of 
 I  Hfe  and  its  drama,  domi- 
nant force  and  action.  Against  these, 
Stanislaus  Szukalski  has  struck 
straight  at  the  heart  of  things, 
regardless  of  technique  and  canons. 
He  is  interesting  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  personality. 

Szukalski  achieves   figures  that. 


Sttni»lau4  SzukaUki,  th«  bc^l  sculptor. 


"  Davkl."  .  typicl  Szukalski 
f<ure. 


in  spite  of  their  weinlncss.  grip  one 
physically  through  their  force  and 
grimness — and  yet  are  not  hideous. 
There  is  the  virility  and  sometimes 
hrutishness  so  vividly  expressed  as 
to  cause  one  to  forget  the  mere 
sensational  qualities.  It  is  art  that 
ap|)cals  not  only  to  the  intellect  but 
to  the  emotions — if  that  is  Art. 
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Szukalski  models,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  psycholog- 
ical asi)ect  of  an  abstract 
idea.  I'oetic,  revolution- 
ary, self-confident,  his 
sculptured  work  is  man's 
inner  struggles  caricatured 
and  distorted.  The  human 
body  is  shown  in  convul- 
sive yet  rhythmic  har- 
mony that  reveals  Szukal- 
ski's  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy. It  is  as  if  the 
flesh  has  been  stripped 
from  the  bo<ly.  leaving  the 
sinews  and  blood-currents 
bare  —  sincerity,  througli 
exaggeration  shown  in  a 
hand  or  foot  shapclcssly 
contorted,  but  under- 
standable. 

Yet  this  Polish  student 
is  only  twenty-one  years 
old,  almost  effeminate  in 
appearance,  angelic  in  pro- 
file, already  the  winner  of 
six  first   prizes  and  two 


An  V  t  c  h  I  n  g  by 
SzuknUki.donv  by 
tK«  platogravur* 
metKod,  a  r«v«rt«l 
of  the  ordinary  etching  process. 


© 


gold  MK'flals,  and  first  in 
point  of  awards  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Academy  in 
Cracow  when  he  was  but 
fourteen.  And  in  spite  of 
the  ciiaracter  of  his  work, 
he  is  an  optimist. 

."^zukalski  exhibited 
more  than  one  '  hundred 
and  fifty  sketches  and 
pieces  of  sculpture  at  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago — 
New  ^'ork  offering  him  no 
•ihnw-place  u  p  o  n  his 
arri\al;  and  each  had  that 
peculiar  power  and  vibrant 
force.  -And  each — which 
is  not  always  true  in  art — 
was  a  solvable  riddle. 


Detail  of  "A  Loft  Tune."  »hox»ing  the  full  grim  force  of  the  Pole'f  worli 
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Adele 

Rowland's 

Lament 

Id  k  l  r. 
I  R  o  w  - 

-J  L  A  N  I/S 

bitterest  pill  is 
that  she  is  for- 
ever forced  to  be 
an  i  II  e  n  u  e, 
"when,"  she  ex- 
plains it  herself. 
'  I  am  a.  come- 
dian, not  a  come- 
dienne— the  dif- 
ference h  c  i  n  s: 
t  li  a  t  my 
natur  a  1 
stvleof 


Ntw  Yuik 

comedy  intcrprctat  ion 
is  like  a  man's — \\  il- 
lie    Collier's,  for 
stance. 

".\'o\v.   what   I   want  to 
know  is  why  musical-comedy  ainiiors 
ne\er  write  such  parts  for  a  woman.  I 
have  never  seen  a  nnisical  comedy  writ- 
ten for  a  'female  comedian,*  and  I 


Adele  Rowland,  who  Km  left  musical  comedy  fcr  vaude- 
ville.    She  has  recently  been  the  star  in  "Katinka,"  but 
left  that  company  when  trouble  arose  between  her  and  tb« 
producer,  Arthur  Hammerstein. 

know  there  should  be  a  great  ficM  for  it. 
The  btory  is  always  about  a  male  come- 
dian who  gets  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes. 
Then  there  is  the  frilly  but  sweet  prima 
donna,  antj  the  sugar-sw  e-e-e-t  ingeiuie. 
That  is  the  part  they  usually  hand  to 
me.  with  the  aside  that  I  can  do 
with  it  as  I  will.     If  I  did,  1 
would  throw  it  overboard. 

"There    are    comedies  and 
farces    with    situations  for 
woman  comedians  ;  so  why  not 
musical  comedies  ? 
"I'm   certain    that    just  as 
fnimy  things  happen  to  women 
in  real  life  as  hapi>en  to  men. 
Pink  teas,  for  instance,  and  bargain 
sales,  and  church  bazaars,  and  owmng 
cats  and  catiary-birds.  and  getting  thin 
or  geltijig  fat.  and  trying  to  keej)  up 
with  the  latest  styles,  and — and — get- 
ting married!" 
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Opening  Installments 

of  ''Sandalwood 
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SANDALWOOD"  is  the  unusual, 
masterfully  written  story  of  Ladis- 
I;iv  Moniii>zko,  a  yonuK  Polish  pianist 
who  has  won  lame  but  not  success  , 
abroad,  and  who  has  come  to  America 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  latter.  He 
is  arcompanicti  hy  h\'<  father  Casimir, 
whoae  idle  life  has  been  devoted  to 
making  his  son  a  means  of  rcventtc  to 
Ijim-^f'lf,  ,ind  l>y  hi-  m  other  Zofia.  They 
are  of  the  numerous  Polish  nobility. 

It  is  the  day  after  Ladtslav's  first 
concert  in  Amt  rica.  His  audience  has 
been  ^mall  ;  tlic  crit!e<;  have  not  been 
enthusiastic;  the  applause  has  been 
merely  formal.  Ladislav  is  discour- 
aged: he  does  not  know  imw  his  music 
and  his  personality  have  touched  at 
least  one  person,  Rose  Hargrave. 
-  From  the  office  of  the  apartment 
hotel  in  which  the  Mnniuszkos  live 
comes  the  announcement  that  Mrs. 
Emery,  who  has  been  the  Moniuszkos' 
generous  patron  in  Paris,  and  who 
ha"!  promised  Ca'^imir  to  find  a  wealthy 
American  wife  for  his  son,  is  calling. 
With  her  is  the  Duke  of  Surrey*  who 
has  set  himself  about  to  win  Rose 
Hargrave  for  her  fortune.  While  Mrs. 
Emery  and  Surrey  are  waiting  to  be 
SUtnmoned  to  the  Moniuszko  apart- 
ment, the  door-man  ushers  in  Har- 
grave, his  wife  and  their  daughter 
Rose.  They  have  come,  they  explain 
to  Mrs.  Emery,  to  ask  Ladislav's 
opinion  of  Rose's  playing,  and  per- 
haps to  arrange  for  lessons  for  her. 
Hargrave,  at  Rose's  request,  takes 
the  Dnke  ofF  to  a  club. 

Mrs.  Emery,  knowing  Casimir  as 
mercenary  and  wanting  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  Rose's  talent,  suggests  that 
she  introduce  R<>sr  as  her  protegee. 
Now   you   are    ready    for    ihe  sto 


a  poor  music  student.  The  Hargraves 
— Rose  and  her  mother — cleave  their 
furs  in  the  rrccjitioti-room,  slip  their 
jewels  in  their  pockets  and  go  to  meet 
the  Poles. 

Casimir,  when  he  is  told  that  Rose 
is  poor,  prefers  that  his  son  waste  no 
time  or  effort  on  her.  But  Ladislav 
insists  it  is  his  duty  to  help  others. 
Rose  introduced,  he  finds  her  not  bcau- 
,  tiful,  yet  in  some  mysterious  way,  at- 
tractive. The  first  selections  she  plajrs 
he  does  not  approve:  he  complains  of 
restraint.  When  that  restraint  falls 
from  her,  he  proclaims  her  a  real 
musician  with  the  vital  spark.  Mudi 
to  his  father's  disgust,  lie  nfTers  in  give 
her  advice  and  assistance  gratis. 

OTTLL  to  conceal  her  identity,  and 

\c\  hoping  to  provide  s*"  ine  w  ay 
of  repaying  Ladislav  for  his  instruc- 
tion, Rose  Hargrave  has  her  onde 
and  aunt,  the  V'an  Tassells,  engage 
the  young  piauisi  for  a  private  con- 
cert. Van  Tassell  sends  an  advance 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars  to 
Casimir,  who  receives  it  on  the 
morning  following  one  of  his  gam- 
bling debauches,  during  which  he 
has  distributed  I.  O.  U.'s  freely.  He 
notes  that  \'an  Tasscll's  writing  of 
the  word  one  on  the  check  might 
easily  be  changed  to  fovr.  When 
Casimir  shows  Zolia  how  easily  the 
check  might  t<e  raided,  i-hi:  tlireatens, 
if  he  dares  such  a  thing,  to  reveal 
to  their  son  that  he  is  really  of  age 
and  no  !r.n?pr  under  the  guardian" 
ship  of  Casimir. 

Rose  Hargrave  has  her  first  lesson. 
Her  awe  at  I^ldislav  gives  way  to  a 
ff  (!inir  rif  c"mrndr«hip. 
ry:    tt    begins    on    the    next  page 
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"Sandalipood  Irhen  bruised, 
Fe/ fuming  ei^en  the 


SANDALWOOD 


A  LOVE  STORY  OF 
A   MUSICAL  GENIUS 


CHAPTER  XII 

If  I  forget  thee.  Boston  

Then  let  my  numbers  rcn^e  to  flow; 

Then  he  my  Musi  imkuid; 
Then  let  my  tongiu-  !■  i       to  movCr 

And  ever  be  coni'tncd. 
Let  horrid  jargon  split  the  air 

And  rive  my  nerve*  asunder ; 
Let  hateful  Discord  grate  my  ear, 

A*  terrihle  as  Thunder, 

— WlL'IAM  BlLI.INCS, 

^'Lamentation  over  Boston"  (i77S). 


T"    illR  next  after- 
I  noon  Ladislav 
_  I  took    train  to 

New  Haven.  It  was 
thought  best  that  his 


"VJUSIUANS,  my  dear, 
•re  nice  to  play -with, 
but  not  to  stay  with.  TKey 

Knvc  o  luscious  art,  but  a 
gKa5tl>'  profession.  Have 
all  tKe  fun  you  can  with  tKe 
long  Kaired  people  before  - 
and  after-  marriage.  But  for 
marriage  and  tKree  meals  a 
day,  ^ive  me  a  man  witK 
short  Kair  and  a  long  purse." 


mother  and  father 
should  not  go  with  him; 
for  now  that  the  first 
concert  had  not  brought 
down  a  shower  of  pold. 
expenses  must  be  dimin- 
ished everywhere.  Casi- 
mir  was  surly  at  stayin^r 
home,  because,  ho  said. 
Ladislav  had  no  head  for  business  and 
needed  a  manager ;  which  was  Casimir's 
rather  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  he 
begrudged  Ladislav  the  handling  of  his 
earnings  even  for  a  little  time, 

Zotia  rri^riMtfd  lia\ing  to  stay  in 
New  York,  because  she  bnd  escaped 
thus  far  that  great  and  inevitable  trag- 
edy of  human  life,  the  separation  of  a 
devoted  mother  from  a  child.  Zofia 
felt  sure  no  one  else  would  see  that 
Ladislav  had  his  clothes  properly  laid 
.out  for  him  and  got  them  all  on,  and 

Copvtighted.19l6.br  Rupert  Hughes,  All  rights  mserrnl. 
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that  he  liad  a  bowl  of  hot  water  to  soak 
his  fingers  in  before  he  went  on  the 

stage.  SIic  cT)ii1(l  only  bid  him  Cod- 
speed — Bog  3  vamil — and  pray  for  his 
success. 

Zofia's  fears  were  well  founded. 
Ladislav's  toilet  showed  more  of  the 
eccentric  genius  than  of  the  man  of 
fashion.  His  tie  was  askew,  and  hi^ 
stocTvitiL,'--  were  not  inatts.  And  for- 
getting the  hot  v.a'.er  till  he  began  to 
play,  he  found  his  fin- 
gers stiffer  than  usual, 
and  felt  that  he  had  not 
done  himself  justice. 

But  audiences  had  no 
data  for  comparing  him 
with  himself  They  were 
in  a  more  receptive 
mood  than  in  New  YoHc. 
for  a  tinv  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Cool  as  the 
Manhattan  critics  had 
been,  they  had  at  least 
given  hT<:  nnme  space 
anti  dispelled  some  of  the  fog  of  ob- 
scunty. 

Better  a  bad  reputation  than  none  at 
all !  The  fiercest  critic  had  done  T,adis- 
lav  the  most  unod  of  all.  for  he  had 
most  imprcs^r  I  his  jiame  upon  public 
attention.  The  puMie  had  then 
promptly  forgotten  what  the  critic  had 
said,  and  whether  it  was  for  better  or 
for  worse.  The  dear,  stolid  public 
simplv  realized  that  it  had  heard 
ladislav's  name  somewhere  before; 
ergo  he  must  play  well.   This  is  the 
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By  Rupert  Hughes 

Auili«r  of  "Wh^r  Will  P*«p1«  Say?"  '"Tl>«  Thiric«nth  Cemfn«ndiii«ni," 

"Cliirpcd  Wings."  etc. 

Illustrated  by 
R  .    F  .  JAMES 


1(  cic  of  f;,mc.  and  hereby  the  artist 
revenges  himself  on  the  critic.  Fur 
rail  as  he  will,  the  critic  simply  dins  the 
artist's  name  in  people's  ears.  The  only 
tnu*  <!:»mnation  is  silence.  ;ukI  llien  the 
i  ritic  ceases  to  exist,  wreaks  a  Japanese 
revenge,  and  commits  hara-kiri  on  the 
artist's  doorstep. 

CO  it  pro*-ed  with  Ladislav.  At  New 
*^  Haven  he  found  a  little  larger  audi- 
ence, of  a  whit  more 
cordiality.  .And  the  town 
critics  were  genuinely 
polite  to  him  in  their 
columns.  He  sent  his 
mother  a  telegram  which 
the  operator  thought 
must  be  in  a  cipher  code. 


Ice  sroc;  to  melt  already 
once.  God  bless  Kcw 
Haven  I 


-\t  Springfield  his 
Xew  Haven  success  had 
outrun  him.  Cordiality  was  now  an  en- 
thusiasm,  which  the  critics  echoed  in 
more  serious  tones.  In  Worcester,  of 
festival  fame,  the  enthusiasm  was  ar- 
dor.   Plainly  the  next  step  was  furore. 

W  hen  the  young  I'olish  master  en- 
tered Boston,  his  eyes  were  alight  with 
confidence,  lie  was  TTcnr\  nf  Xavnrrr 
coming  to  Pari.s.  His  manner  must 
have  shown  that  he  had  imbibed  freely 
of  111  \v  li()}>e;  for  Mrs.  Harry  Barrows, 
the  local  arhxtrix  rfrgaittiaritui.  whom 
he  met  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 


"\7^EN  I  compose,  I  do  but 
seem— can  I  say?  to 
be  setting  you  to  music. 
Vcn  I  tk«enk,  it  is  now  al- 
vays  of  you.  You  are  be- 
come the-  the  theme  of  my 
life.  Let  me— I  do  mean  it 
from  tke  heart,  yes  let  me, 
Panno  RoozKo,  be  the  ac- 
companiment to  you  for  ail 
our  botk  lives." 


honor,  felt  called  upon  to  sober  him  to 
the  real  gravity  of  a  Boston  audience. 

"Boston,"  she  said,  "lias  a  mind  of 
its  own.  It  is  the  one  large  .\merican 
city  wliere  good  music  has  a  real  place 
in  the  liie  and  thought  of  the  people. 
Our  'pops'  are  more  classical  than  New 
York's  lecture-recitals.  We  are  a  city 
whose  culture  is  a  proverb — New 
Yorkers  would  call  it  a  byword;  but 
lioston  has  a  standard  all  its  own.  and 
success  in  other  cities, 
especially  in  frivolous 
Xew  York,  is  so  far 
from  success  in  P.o'iton, 
that  I  warn  you,  mon- 
sieur, it  almost  insures 
failure  here." 

Her  curtain-lecture 
had  the  desired  effect. 
Ladislav's  confidence 
vanished  before  her 
breath  like  the  fuzz  of  a 
dandelion  puffball.  .At 
best,  he  always  suffered 
tortures  of  stage- fright  for  several 
hours  before  a  concert;  he  spent  this 
afternoon  in  alternate  spasms  of  physi- 
cal nausea  and  desperate  resolves  to  end 
his  misery  in  the  waters  of  the  h:\y. 

When  evening  came,  he  could  eat  no 
dinner  at  all.  The  very  sight  of  food 
drove  him  from  the  hotel  dining-room, 
lie  dressed  him.self  with  hands  that 
were  clammy  and  palsied.  When  he 
was  driven  to  the  concert-hall,  he  was 
<:n  obsessed  by  visions  of  his  failure 
tliat  thrice  he  thrust  his  head  out  to 
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order  the  driver  to  turn  back.  But  he 

had  not  even  the  courage  to  give  the 
command.  W  hen  he  found  himself  at 
the  stage  duor,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
sort  of  locomotor  ataxia ;  hU  knees  had 
forgfotten  how  to  walk,  and  he  had  to 
use  all  his  will-power  to  control  them. 

Five  minutes  before  the  fata!  moment 
he  was  a  li\ing  fugue,  with  thilU  fnr 
the  subject,  hot  flashe«s  for  the  counter- 
subject,  and  his  vcrichne  for  a  key- 
board. W  hen  the  inexorable  hand  of 
the  clock  had  passed  the  allotted  hour, 
and  the  manager  had  urged  him  three 
times  to  his  feet,  Ladislav's  brow  was 
beaded  with  sweat. 

lie  tossed  his  head  in  tortnent. 
dashed  his  hand  through  his  liair, 
mopped  his  forehead  and  strutted  to 
the  stage. 

pUT  the  air  of  the  great  hall  cooled 
^  his  wet  forehead.  The  audience 
was  also  cool.  It  greeted  his  entry 
with  a  little  spatter  of  applause  that 
was  hardly  so  much  a  welcome  as  a 
warning. 

"Von  misers,  vfiu !"  l.adislav  mut- 
tered to  his  soul,  "i  ll  con<iucr  you 
yet." 

His  first  tuunber  was  seven  1\  clas- 
sic, but  he  gave  it  the  spark  of  lite  that 
its  old  composer  had  felt  when  he  was 
yountj  and  a  revolutionist  and  a  ro- 
manticist in  his  day.  The  liostonians 
listened  in  respectful  and  self-respect- 
ing silence.  The  old  fogies  nodded  ap- 
provingly at  one  another  as  Ladislav 
brought  out  in  due  proportion  the  form 
and  design  once  unusual  and  eccentric, 
but  to  a  lalei  day  formulnic  atid  in- 
evitable, liven  the  Parthenon  was 
once  a  sky-scraper. 

The  younger  hearts  of  l^idislav's 
autlii  lice  w  vrc  rejoiced  and  flattered  to 
lind  that  they  were  at  last  understand- 
ing, or  at  least  enjoying,  Bach.  At  the 
end  of  this  number  ilu  re  was  an  ap- 
plause that  had  a  hearty  sound  of  al- 
most gniteful  relief.  La'dislav  rose  and 
Imwed  \  ery  coldly.  He  was  still  angry 
and  proud. 

The  program  was  so  composed  as  to 
modulate  historically  forward  to  the 
latest  disi)lays  of  modern  color,  fire 
and  power.    The  enthusiasm  of  the 


audience  grew  greater  and  greater  as 

the  music  passed  from  the  crystal  tinkle 
of  the  old  clavich-ord  to  the  passions  of 
the  great  modern  piano. 

When  the  numbers  were  all  played, 
the  applause  w:i»5  so  loud  that  l.adislav 
was  compellctl  to  make  the  long  walk 
from  the  retiring-room  to  the  footlights 
a<;.iiii  and  again.  He  exhausted  allhis 
ways  of  bowing;  he  played  all  his  en- 
core pieces,  lie  played  two  composi- 
tions of  his  own.  There  was  a  many- 
voiced  murmur  of  deliy:ht  at  their 
felicity  and  intimate  address.  StiU 
the  palms  pattered  together  like  a 
tropical  hailstorm. 

This — this  was  worth  all  the  toil,  all 
the  w-aitin^,  all  the  bitterness  of  de- 
ferred desire!  There  was  just  one 
l)ang  tn  f^^ive  the  liliss  au  cd<;e:  his 
thought  tiew  even  now  to  his  mother, 
and  he  ahnost  wept  to  think  she  coulcl 
not  be  there  to  see  anti  hear  this  pop- 
ulace acclaiminc:  her  son  and  sealing 
the  opiinOn  she  iiatl  held  of  him  through 
every  defeat. 

Still  the  nnihitude  applaudetl.  The 
new  Orpheus  was  puzzled  what  honey- 
cake  would  appease  this  barking,  many- 
headed  Cerberus.  Suddenly  his  face 
lighted  up  with  a  tender  smile.  The 
memory  of  another  woman  entered  his 
thought — a  yoinig  woman,  younger 
even  than  himself. 

He  crossed  to  the  piano.  .V  hush  fell 
on  the  audience,  anil  he  began  with  all 
(he  softness  of  reverie: 

Mrs.  Harry  Barrows  took  a  pride  in 
detecting  anonymous  encores  and  hail  a 
mania  inr  explaining  things  gratis. 
She  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  her 
unmusical  husband,  who  liad  enjoyc<l 
the  concert  in  sfMte  of  himself : 

"It  is  called  '\\  anmi:'  my  dear:  and 
that  is  German  for  Hliy.^' 

'Till,  ne.xt  morning's  papers,  with 
hardly    an    exception,  published 
eulogies  of  Ladislav  as  an  artist  of  im- 
portance.  And  one  critic,  as  noted  for 

the  alk.'di  of  his  usual  condemnations 
as  for  the  syrup  of  his  occasional  en> 
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thusiastns,  wrote  a  review  that  read  to 

Ladislav  like  a  triumphal  overture.  Its 
final  sentences  lingered  in  his  ears  as 
the  murmur  of  a  sea-shell  full  of  the 
ocean: 

Taken  all  in  all,  a-;  a  performer  who 
can  give  the  classics  their  due  precision 
and  yet  keep  them  from  muihmi faction ; 
who  can  plaiv  Chopin  with  his  due  mor- 
hiimn  and  yet  keep  him  masculine 
atifi  re\ oliitioriary ;  who  can  give  depth 
and  imf)ortani-e  to  :i  little  prelude  or  a 
Schumann  etching  and  also  can  keep  his 
bead  and  retain  the  thread  of  a  great 
taUeau  of  Uszt's,  Moniuszko  is  a  pianist 
for  whom  we  can  only  thank  die  gods 
that  sent  him  hece.  His  ckussic  inter- 
pretations have  the  intellccttjal  quality 
of  a  von  Bulow;  his  bravura  work  rivals 
the  dynamic  marvels  of  Rosenthal;  liis 
palette  of  nuances  and  subdued  tints  al- 
most equals  the  pianissimi  of  De  Pach- 
mann;  nia  poetic  jnsight  and  his  gift  of 
partando  expression  place  him  on  the 
same  lofty  plane  as  Paclerewski.  Tn  fact, 
we  make  bold  to  say  that  no  greater 
pianist  lives  than  Ladtslav  Moniuszko. 

The  victiin  ot  this  crushinj:^  eulogy 
was  dumb  with  a  joy  that  wa';  almost 
terror.  When  he  rccovcrc(i,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  telegraph  it  all  to 
his  mother,  at  vast  expense.  And  he 
learned  it  by  heart  wiili  such  ^reat  ease 
that  when,  at  night,  he  knelt  by  his  bed- 
side, he  found  himself  repeating  the 
press  notice  as  if  it  were  from  the 
prayer-book. 

Ladislav  followed  close  on  his  tele- 
gram to  his  mother.  He  sent  no  word 
of  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  lest  she 
trouble  to  come  to  the  station.  Resides, 
he  did  not  want  to  meet  her  in  pubUc. 
For  he  came  back  a  different  man  from 
that  poor  struggler  who  had  gone  forth 
half -defeated  and  with  hope  of  no  more 
than  half-sttocess. 

He  scorned  to  ride  home  in  a  car. 
He  gave  the  direction  to  a  taxicabby 
with  great  kindliness,  but  it  was  the 
geniality  of  a  monarch  on  his  birthday. 
Anrl  the  ti{>— it  was  big  evea  for 
America ! 

Crowning  glory  of  all :  as  his  chariot 
of  triumph  swept  round  a  comer,  the 
motor  was  suddenly  hroupjht  to  its 
haunches,  as  it  were,  before  a  trembling 
girl  who  stood  dazed  in  its  path.  In 
hvr  sudden  halt  she  had  shaktti  off  her 
eyeglasses. 


CHAPTER  Xni 


ADISLAV  was  out  til  rough  the 
doors  in  an  instant,  and  at  her 
I  side.  For  of  course  it  was  She. 


She  did  not  recognize  him  till  he 
spoke,  and  then  only  by  his  voice. 

"You  see  I've  dropped  my  glasses," 
she  said.  He  stooped,  picked  up  the 
pieces  and  looked  at  them  ruefully: 

"It  would  be  more  easier  tiial  one 
should  mend  a  breaked  heart,"  he  said. 
"You  mu.st  let  me  take  you  home." 

1  his  agitated  her  more  tiian  ever. 

"No,"  she  gasped ;  "I  was  on  my  way 
to  sec — see— your  mother." 

"I  am  delight' !"  he  cried.  *'Ve  shall 
go  together,  all  of  us  Ijuth." 

She  hesitated  a  second  and  then 
nodded.  The  door  of  the  antnmobile 
had  swung  shut.  Before  he  could  reach 
it.  she  had  fumbled  for  the  handle  and 
0{)ened  it.  Ilcr  foot  missed  the  step  at 
first,  and  she  hit  herself  in  the  cheek 
with  the  door. 

"You  sec  how  blind  I  am,"  she  said. 

"So  is  the  leetla  god  of — the  goddess 
of  justice,"  he  corrected  himself;  and 
when  they  were  seated  he  said,  "Ah. 
you  have  hurt  yourself.  Your  cheek  is 
red." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  it 
gently.  She  grew  redder,  and  he  stam- 
mered, 'T  beg'  your  pardon;"  but  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  thrill  of  her  flesh 
through  his  glove.  He  broke  forth  ex- 
cited 1\  : 

"You  do  not  know  \  it'  how  great  n 
man  you  do  ride.  It  is  I  that  am  thai. 
I  am  to-day  a  mos'  succeeding  artist. 
I  play  di\inely  by  Boston.  Oh,  you 
should  to  have  hear  me.  I  vas.all  my- 
self. The  Boston  people  and  critics 
vere  mos'  appreciating." 

"Yes,"  said  Rose;  "I  have  heard  all 
about  it." 

"Indeed  ?  Gooda  for  you !  But  you 

have  not  see  pnpcrs.    Sublime  I" 
"Oh,  yes;  1  bought  them  all." 
"No?' — ^>'0u  are  too  good.    But  it  is 
an  extravaganza.   You  must  save  your 
money.    T  should  have  despatch  you  a 
telegram,  but  1  have  not  knowed  the 
address.   By  the  vay.  vere  is  it  do  you 
leev?    T  most  know." 
He  whipped  out  his  address-book. 
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"In  care  of  Mrs.  Emer)',"  she  said, 
after  a  pause  of  embarrassment. 

'"Ah,  yes,  I  am  so  stupecd,"  lie  nn- 
swercd.  He  thought  she  was  ashamed 
to  tell  the  shabby  neighborhood  where 
lived.  "I  am  stupced  because  I  am 
so  hnppoe,  so  happee!  My  mother — 
she  shall  be  creezy.  Ah,  but  how  sveeter 
as  honey  is  the  taste  of  soccessl" 

IN  the  short  ride  it  seemed  that  Rose 
passed  almost  all  of  her  acquaint- 
ances. She  was  too  blind  to  see  them, 
but  thcv  ^nw  her;  and  noticing:  the  rapt 
expression  on  the  faces  of  Rose  and 
Ladislav.  they  never  dreamed  that  they 
were  talking  only  of  his  success. 
E\cr\l)ociy  carried  away  the  gossip 
that  there  was  a  tenidc  romance  brew- 
ing between 'the  mere  pianist  and  the 
great  heiress. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  the 
elevator  had  just  started  for  the  roof, 
and  they  must  await  its  retum.  La- 
dislav was  aqtiiver  with  impatience  and 
could  hardly  endure  the  tedium. 

'•Ve  most  give  the  leetla  mother  a 
SllrI)rc•c^(•."  be'  said.  **It  is  for  her  sake 
that  1  am  more  gjad  as  for  mine  own 
self.*' 

"You  love  your  mother,  then?"  said 

Rose. 

Ladislav,  not  catching  the  cjuiz  in 
her  tone,  turned  to  her  in  ainazeincnt. 

"Love  Ikt?"  love  my  rm>ther? — me?— « 
I  worship,  adore — "  Then  he  saw  the 
twinkle  m  Rose's  eyes  and  exclaimed: 
Ah.  \  ou  do  mek  a  joke  of  me — and  of 
bt.r!  Vou  Americans  joke  on  every- 
thing, isn't  it.' — even  on  ihc  love  of  a 
son  for  hiS' mother.  Pardon,  if  I  am 
stupeed.  lUit  my  love  of  the  mother 
of  me  is  diftcrence  from  others,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  busy  vit*  moosyka 
that  I  did  had  no  boyhood's  friends,  no 
comrade^;  except  my  mother,  who  vas 
so  kind  by  me  as  no  other  mother  ever 
could  vas.  Ve  are  ti^ether  by  our- 
selves almos'  fore\er." 

'Then, '  Rose  said,  to  draw  him  out, 
"you  wouldn't  have  much  trouble  wiv- 
ing the  old  riddle  of  which  to  choose  if 
the  boat  capsized?" 

"Boat-caps-eyes?  1  dawn't  onder- 
stand." 

•Wiat?— don't  you  Polish  people 


know  the  old  problem?  All  American 
children  discuss  it  over  and  over. 
Listen  :  Tf  you  were  out  in  n  boat  with 
your  mother  and  your  wife — " 

"But  I  have  not  the  honor  to  have 
vifc." 

"Xo.  of  course  not;  but  some  day 
you  may." 

"If  B6g  is  good." 

"Boog — who  is  he?" 

"You  do  not  know  Bog?  Ah,  of 
coorse  not.  He  is  God — ^tmit  is,  he  is 
our  n.inie  for  God." 

**Oh,  I  see.  But  the  problem :  if  you 
were  out  in  a  boat  with  your  mother 
and  your  wife,  and  the  boat  should  sink, 
which  would  you  save— your  mother  or 
your  wife?" 

"You  call  that  proWem?  It  is  not  to 
me  i)roblem.  I  could  never  make  a  hesi- 
tation vich  I  slioidd  «ave  if  all  the  worl' 
is  there  vit'  my  mother,  iicr  should  I 
save,  of  coorse." 

"But  if  you  loved  your  wife?" 

"Ah,  it  vould  be  harth  to  loose  her — 
even  though  I  do  not  know  the  Teddy— 
but — she  could  not  be  so  beautiful,  so 
dear,  that  I  sliould  let  my  mother  drown 
— oh,  the  idea  is  hateful!  I  should  save 
my  mother  alvays." 

'T'HR  elevator  was  down,  and  Ladislav 
*■  bowed  for  Rose  to  enter.  She  felt,  . 
somehow,  reproved  by  his  manner ;  but 
she  forgot  her  piqne  in  her  delipht  at 
his  frank,  filial  devotion.  He  paced  the 
little  elevator-cage  like  an  impatient 
panther.  When  they  rrachcd  their 
floor,  he  beckoned  her  to  follow  him 
and  cautioned  her  to  tiptoe  along  the 
hall.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  to 
impose  silence  on  her  and  on  the  child- 
ish glee  bubbling  up  in  his  own  throat. 

He  pused  at  the  door  and  listened, 
trembling  with  repressed  lauirhtcr. 

His  mirth  vanished.  A  sorrow  as  of 
old  age  replaced  it.  For  through  the 
door  came  the  muffled  sound  of  a  wan 
cursing  and  of  n  woman  sobbing. 

He  tried  to  disguise  his  chagrin  from 
Rose.  There  was  no  retreat  now.  He 
knocked  wearily. 

The  door  was  flung  open.  His 
father  glared  at  him — then  threw  wide 
his  arms  and  hugged  him  hard,  kissing 
htm  on  both  cheeks.  His  mother,  with 
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a  cry,  tore  away  Casimir's  arms  and 
caught  Ladislav  to  her  breast,  her  sobs 
redoubling  in  violence,  but  now  with 
joy.  When  she  was  somewhat  calmer, 
Ladislav  turned  to  find  his  father  kneel- 
ing and  kissing  his  hand  as  he  declaimed 
with  feudal  honKige: 

"Welcome  home,  great  maestro !" 

"I  am  not  alone,"  said  Ladislav. 

Casimir  and  Zofia  turned  and  saw 
Rose  standing  by  and  feeling  very  much 
out  of  the  picture.  Casimir  nodded 
coldly.  Zofia,  still  clinging  to  Ladislav, 
put  out  her  left  hand  and  smiled  in 
absent-minded  welcome. 

Rose  pressed  her  hand  and  said:  "I 
must  apologize  for  being  here  at  such 
a  time,  but — " 

"I  nearly  ran  her  over,"  said  Ladis- 
lav ;  "so  I  have  bring  her  vit'  me 
along." 

"I  must  not  stay,  though,"  said  Rose ; 
"you  have  so  much  to  say  to  one  an- 
other." 

"But  it  is  of  my  boy's  soccess  ve  go 
to  spik.  Zat  interest  you  also?"  said 
Zofia;  and  still  holding  Rose's  hand, 
she  led  her  to  a  chair. 

TTiey  sat  down,  and  Ladislav  poured 
out  the  stor>'  of  his  cumulative  success, 
town  by  town.  Casimir  paced  the  floor 
with  such  hauteur  as  only  a  pure  con- 
sciousness of  desen'ing  all  the  credit 
could  bring. 

I  ADISLAV  made  no  bones  about  de- 
scribing  his  own  skill.  Nevertheless 
Rose  felt  rather  a  tender  amilsemcnt 
than  any  harsher  emotion,  and  she 
found  herself  clapping  her  hands  with 
excitement  as  ladislav  told  of  this  tour 
dc  force  or  of  that  unsurpassed  deli- 
cacy of  fiorilura.  He  was  one  moment 
at  the  piano  showing  how  well  he  had 
taken  a  certain  passage — what  nuance 
had  been  added  under  the  nfflation  of  his 
popularity;  the  next  moment  he  was 
beating  his  hands  together  and  crying 
bravos  in  imitation  of  the  audience ; 
then  he  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  his 
mother's  chair  and  tweaking  her  cheek 
as  she  smiled. 

"Ah.  yfntcccko,  it  is  a  great  son  you 
'  -   *  --  vou  not 

long 


enough  to  demand  in  Polish,  forgetting 
Rose  entirely:  "Little  mother,  eh?  As 
if  you  did  not  owe  your  music  to  your 
father!" 

"No,  no.  Father  mine,"  Ladislav 
protested.  "I  do  give  you  credit  and 
.thanks.  You  are  the  best  father  in  the 
world.  Come,  let  us  all  three  be  glad 
together."  And  he  swept  his  mother 
from  her  chair  with  his  right  arm  while 
with  his  left  he  whirled  his  father  into 
a  triune  embrace. 

"You  and  Mother  must  exchange  a 
kiss  of  joy."  And  under  his  compul- 
sion, Casimir  fnagnificently  jxTmilted 
Zofia  to  stand  on  tiptoe  and  put  her  lips 
to  his  check. 

"The  Moniuszkos  are  a  great  family," 
Ladislav  cried ;  then  remembering  the 
outsider,  he  reached  out  a  hand  to  Rose 
and  drew  her  into  the  circle,  saying, 
"And  Miss  Hairgrev  shall  also  be  one 
of  this  family  of  nioozyka." 

So  they  stood  a  moment,  Ladislav 
with  his  arm  around  her  w.iist,  but 
never  thinking  what  their  attitude  might 
mean,  and  did  mean,  to  her.  Casimir 
alone  had  the  true  grandeur  of  triumph. 

'T'HE  group  was  sundered  by  a  ring  of 
the  tele]>hone-l)cl!,  and  Casimir, 
after  a  short  and  angry  parley  with  an 
unseen,  turned  to  explain  that  Ladis- 
lav's  manager  had  called  liim  up  to  say 
that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from 
the  manager  of  the  Hoston  .Symphony 
Orchestra  asking  Ladislav  to  i)lay  at 
the  New  York  concert  as  substitute  for 
a  famous  violinist  who  was  suffering 
from  a  sudden — 

"  'Indcesposeclinn,'  he  say.  Vat  is  it 
— an  indeespo.seetion  ?"  queried  Casi- 
mir. 

"In  this  country."  Rose  said,  "it  is 
usuallv  a  polite  word  for — for — 
well—" 

"I  onderstand."  said  Casimir.  "lie 
drinks  like  fi>>h.  and  every  leetle  vile  he 
is  incai)acitate' — for  a  wlinle  veek." 

"So  I  am  to  play  vit'  the  Hoston 
Seemphony!"  cried  Ladislav.  "And  it 
is  at  the  Metropolitain  Oj)era !  Mag- 
vifiquc!  I  shall  play  big  concerto.  I 
shall  show  these  New  Yorkers  that  the 
forte-pian'  is  museocal  instrument." 

"Oh,  but  no,  you  vont,"  Casimir  in- 
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terrupted.  "I  tol'  the  manacher  you 
refuse  vit'  scorn.  You,  the  greates' 
pianist  in  diis  cotintry,  act  as  sobstita- 
tion.  No,  no;  I  tol'  him  the  very  offer 
himself  it  is  a  insolt.  You  shall  not 
to  play!" 

"But  I  most  play."  Ladislav  broke 
forth.  "I  most  be  heard,  i'or  the  feerst 
thing,  ve  need  the  money." 

"The  money?"  protested  Casknir;  "it 
vill  Iiiirt  your  \-o11ue  to  act  as  sobstitttte; 
it  vill  make  you  cheap." 

"I  mos'  get  to  the  pooblic.  1  davvn't 
care  how  or  vere,  bot  I  most  reach  the 
beeg  heart  of  the  peoffle — and  the  bee^ 
car,  too." 

"But  your  prestige—"  objected 
Casimir. 

"Vat  it  is,  the  prcstitre  of  silence?  It 
is  the  sem  as  the  dcegnity  of  the  dead," 
Ladislay  persisted.  "The  worl'  is  full 
of  geniuses  who  never  show  their 
genius.  Ne.x'  year  I  shall  be  perhaps 
very  haughty ;  but  this  year  I  most  play 
every  vere  I  can.  I  tell  you,  Father,  I 
vill  play.  Vou  mo?t  telephone  aic;:iin, 
quick ;  for  I  most  be  beared — I  most  be 
beared!  I*am  suffocate  vit'  silence.  I 
have  so  moch  to  say  to  the  pooblic — so 
moch  of  beauty  for  their  delight.  I 
have  a  message  for  them.  I  most  de- 
leever  my  message !" 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A FEW  days  later  Mrs.  Emery 
floated  in  to  tea  at  the  Har- 
graves'.   She  carried  the  Duke 

of  Surrev  a?  convoy. 

Mrs.  Emery  gradually  cut  out  Mrs. 
Hargrave  from  the  henl  and  rounded 
her  up  in  a  comer. 

"I've  come  for  news,"  she  said. 
"What's  the  latest  extra?** 

"News?  in  this  deadly  home  for  tfie 
decrepit  ?" 

"But  what  about  your  daughter's 
romance — the  wild  roses,  you  know? 
It's  getting  to  be  quite  town  talk  " 

"Town  talk!"  Mrs.  Hargrave 
screamed  inaudibly.  "Rose  and  Mo- 
niuszko !  Who  has  told?— have  you?'* 

"I  don't  believe  so — at  least  only  a 
^^w.  But  secrets  will  leak  out,  even 
from  me.  I'm  not  hermetically  sealed* 


you  know.  But  I  have  been  very  dis- 
creet. 1  was  just  telling  Mrs.  Letting- 
well  Ortgies ;  she  swore  not  to  telL" 

"You  told  ^!rs.  T.clT!  Why  didn't 
you  advertise  it  in  the  Heraldr' 

"But  they  were  seen  in  an  automobile 
together  one  day.  That  set  everybody 
talking,  because  Rose  i??  usually  so  dis- 
creet. Now,  if  I  were  seen  at  all  hours 
in  all  places  witfi  all  sorts  of  people, 
nobody  would  notice  me.  But  Rose! 
How  does  the  affair  get  on  ?" 

"There's  no  affair  at  all.  The  two 
simply  talk  music  and  technic  and  the 
Lord  knows  what.  They  don't  even 
make  eyes  at  each  other." 

"Are  you  sure?** 

"I  have  ne\er  let  them  out  of  my 
sight  a  moment.  It's  nothing,  I  tell 
you ;  and  it  wont  be.  And  to  think  people 
are  gossiping  I  She  shall  never  see  hmi 

again." 

"Well,  then,  what  of  the  Duke?  How 
is  that  affair  coming  along?'* 

"No  better  than  the  other.  Rose  will 
die  an  old  maid  or  a  music-tenchcr  yet. 
She's  the  despair  of  all  her  relatives." 

QRADUALLY  the  tide  of  incotrcrs 
^  diminished  and  the  ebb  increased. 
The  men  drifted  to  liieir  clubs  for 

something  to  take  away  the  tea-breath. 
But  the  Duke  showed  a  strange  inclina- 
tion to  stay,  and  he  glowered  like  a  can- 
nibal at  all  the  others  who  showed  the 
same  inclination.  When  Mr.*;.  Turnery 
asked  him  to  take  her  home,  he  bluntly 
declined,  witii  a  half-hearted  mumble 
about  another  engagement. 

At  last  ever>'one  was  gone  but  Sur- 
rey, and  the  Hargraves  eyed  him  and 
the  clock  with  equal  alarm.  They  were 
giving  a  dinner  that  niglit  to  several 
white-haii:ed  cronies  of  a  cotillon  crowd 
of  the  early  '80s,  and  the  hour  was  nigh. 
Also  the  Duke  was  not  invited.  It 
beg.in  to  look  as  if  some  desperate  step 
must  Ix?  taken  to  evict  him,  when  he 
broke  out  with  a  sudden : 

"Do  you  know,  I  rather  think  I'll 
dine  with  you  to-night,  if  you  don't 
mind?" 

"Enchanted."  said  Mrs.  Hargrave, 
masking  her  dismay  with  an  Arabian 

smile. 

"That  is,  if  you  happen  to  be  dining 
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quite  alone.  T  don't  feel  like  meeting 
anyone  to-night.   Just  the  family." 

"We  are  dining  quite  en  famille," 
said  Mrs.  Hargrave.  She  could  hardly 
get  her  breath  after  hearing  him  use 
the  words  "just  the  family"  as  he  did. 
The  phrase  was  innocent  of  itself,  but 
there  was  such  an  approach  to  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  Duke's  look  that 
she  felt  it  must  be  Delphic. 

Mrs,  Hargrave  thought  of  the  -dinner 
guests.  But  even  as  she  prepared  to 
swoon  from  excitement,  she  resolved  to 
postpone  them.  Finally  Surrey  went  to 
his  hotel  to  dress,  and  Mrs.  Hargrave 
set  her  butler  to  telephoning  everywhere 
that,  "owing  to  a  sudden  attack  of  gout, 
Mrs.  Hargrave  was  most  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  being  compelled  to  request 
that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to 
forgive  her  if  she  regretfully  deferred 
the  pleasure  of  their  presence" — and  so 
forth. 

The  butler  rather  enjoyed  delivering 
the  oration  again  and  again  over  the 
telephone,  though  it  was  wearisome  to 
hear  the  same  unimaginative  refrain  of 
"Oh,  so  sorry  !"  broken  only  by  the  note 
of  cheer  in  one  woman's  voice  as  she 
exclaimed — forgetting  to  hang  up  the 
receiver:  "Thank  heaven,  that's  off! 
We  can  go  to  the  opera."  And  the  but- 
ler overheard  one  man's  fervent  aside: 
"Praise  God  for  an  evening  at  home !" 

TTHEN  the  butler  spread  the  glorious 
*  news  that  there  would  be  a  banquet 
below-stairs,  for  everything  had  been 
prepared  for  a  large  dinner,  and  the 
overplus  of  delicacies  would  have  to  be 
wasted  on  the  ser\'ants. 

Above-stairs,  Mrs.  Hargrave  and 
Rose  had  a  busy  time  of  it,  throwing 
conversational  switches  whenever  Mr. 
Hargrave  started  to  betray  the  fact  that 
a  big  dinner  had  been  planned  and  put 
off  for  the  Duke's  sake. 

After  the  dinner,  when  the  women 
had  withdrawn  to  the  drawing-room, 
leaving  the  two  men  to  their  Cointreau 
d'Angers  and  their  imnncibles  of  the 
Flor  d'Ynclan.  Mrs.  Hargrave  bent  all 
her  ener;gies  toward  persuading  Rose  to 
seize  the  opportunity.    But  plead  and 

:ould  get 
\  care- 


less: "In  the  first  place,  he  wont  pro- 
pose. In  the  second,  if  he  docs,  how 
can  I  tell  what  I'll  say  till  I  hear  what 
he  says  ?" 

Finally,  to  drown  her  mother's 
frantic  prayers,  she  went  to  the  music- 
room  and  ran  .scales.  Mrs.  Hargrave 
was  frantic.  She  wrung  her  hands, 
moaning: 

"And  this  is  my  reward  for  all  the 
love  and  devotion  I  have  showered  upon 
you!  This — this  !  I  have  given  my  life 
up  to  your  pleasure,  and  now  when  I 
ask  one  little  favor — the  first  I  ever 
asked — and  such  a  little  one — you — 
wont  marry  the  Duke.  But  oh,  oh! 
He  mustn't  see  me  with  red  eyes." 
She  tiptoed  to  where,  by  slightly  mov- 
ing a  curtain,  she  could  peck  into  the 
dining-room.   She  came  running  back. 

"The  servants  are  all  sent  away! — 
and  your  father  and  the  Duke  are  sitting 
very  close  together! — and  the  Duke  is 
figuring  on  his  cuflf! — with  the  jeweled 
pencil  I  gave  him  on  his  last  birthday ! 
Oh,  I'm  sure  he  is  going  to  propose ! 
If  you  don't  accept  him,  Rose,  you  can 
never,  never — " 

DUT  a  roar  of  crawling  scales  silenced 
*^  her  hysteria.  Suddenly  her  dis- 
torted features  were  smoothed  into  a 
smile.  She  leaned  quickly  on  the  piano, 
and  said  most  sweetishly:  "Oh  yes. 
Rose,  as  you  were  saying —  Ah.  and 
have  you  finished  your  cigar  so  soon? 
You  may  smoke  here  if  you  will — or 
anywhere  in  this  house.  I  always  say 
that  a  room  where  the  men  can't  smoke 
is  little  more  than  a  cell." 

The  Duke  smiled  with  some  fatigue 
and  lighted  a  cigarette.   .\s  he  was  giv-. 
ing  his  soul  to  this  office,  Hargrave  was 
making  faces  of  awful  imj)ort  at  his 
wife,  and  winking  her  away. 

"I  learned  a  new  trick-shot  in  billiards 
at  the  club  to-day,  Juy  dear,"  he  said. 
"Come,  and  I'll  show  it  to  you." 

"If  the  Duke  will  excuse  us." 

His  Grace  gave  a  sidelong  duck  of 
the  head  and  ignored  their  further 
existence.  Mrs.  Hargrave  backed  out 
as  if  she  had  just  been  presented  at 
Court,  though  she  was  tniing  in  vain 
to  catch  Rose's  eye  to  emphasize  her 
prayer  of  mercy  for  the  Duke. 
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Rose,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  mali- 
cious amusenitiii,  struck  into  the  bois- 
terous "Faschingsschwank  aus  Wicn/' 

Surrey  stood  ill  at  case  awhile, 
moved  toward  her  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  sf)eak>  Rose,  without  seenv 
ing  to  see  hira»  saw  him  perfectly,  and 
each  time  he  hejjan  to  <pcak  made  a 
sudden  crescendo  that  drowned  him 
out.  It  was  unkind,  but  it  amused  her 
mood. 

At  length  Surrey  meandered  to  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  sank  in 
it  with  the  weariness  of  an  overmarched 
soldier.  Rose  panned  and  waited  a  mo- 
ment. Silence.  1  In  n  she  began  tlie 
"A  I'lat  Balhule." 

She  ihoucjht  he  IkuI  fallen  asleep — a 
thuig  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  at 
any  time  or  in  any  place.  Now  Rose 
felt  that  the  joke  was  on  her,  but  she 
proceeded  with  the  "Ballade"  softly  in 
berceuse  style,  till  she  saw  by  the  tattoo 
of  Surrey  's  one  visible  hand  that  he  was 
alive  to  tlie  sinf;?onf^. 

When  she  broke  into  the  stormy  con- 
clusion, with  its  foam-smother  of 
chords,  he  rose  as  if  in  exasperation, 
came  toward  her,  and  said  uneasily: 

"V\'ould  you  mind  not  doing  lliat?" 

CHE  stopped  short  with  an  amazed, 
"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

Realizing  that  he  might  be  evokini^'a 
scene,  he  said :  **I  was  remarking  how 
jolly  well  you  can  play." 

She  simply  said:  "'Praise  from  Sir 
Hubert !' " 

He  did  not  catch  her  irony,  and  went 
on: 

"It  would  be  no  end  jolly  to  spend 
our  evenings  t(^ether  this  way,  for^ 

for  always,  wouldn't  it'" 

Knowing  just  what  he  meant,  of 
course,  she  said:  "Just  what  do  you 

mean?" 

She  rose  from  the  piano-bench  and 
stood  in  diat  gracefniest  of  woman's 
poses,  with  both  hands  preening  at  her 

hair. 

He  stared  at  her  with  new  apprecia- 
tion and  blurted  out : 

"Do  you  know  you're  lookintf  uncom- 
monly well  to-night?  I  like  lliat  gown 
immensely.  You  American  gels  dress 
so  much  better  than  our  gels.  You 


make  them  look  quite  frumps,  really ! 
That's  a  new  way  you  have  of  doing 
your  hair,  too,  isn't  it?** 

"I've  worn  it  so  for  months*"  said 
Rose  mercilessly. 

"Not  really?  Well,  I'm  such  a  silly 
ass!  I  never  notice  anything— do  I? 
But  no  doubt  \nu\c  noticed  that, 
haven't  you?  But  really — would  you 
mind  my — isn't  that  a  new  ring  you 
have  on?  Dcuccdly  odd,  isn't  it? 
Would  you  mind  my  looking  at  it  a 
little  closer?" 

He  had  her  hand  in  his  at  last.  And 
very  cleverly  managed,  he  thouf^ht. 
r>ut  lie  had  some  difficulty  keeping  it. 
Then  he  made  so  bold  as  to  lay  his  right 
hand  on  top  of  her?;  -even  to  caress  it ! 

The  whole  procedure  rather  nau- 
seated him,  but  he  feh  that  it  was  tiie 
thing  to  do.  And  the  way  his  heart  beat 
and  his  voice  scraped  in  his  throat  dis- 
gusted him. 

Finally  he  managed  to  give  forth 
something  like  this : 

"I'm  a  terrible  duffer  at  this  sort  of 
tiling,  dear  gel — ^aren't  I  ?  The  Surreys 
have  always  been  dolts  for  eleven  gen- 
erations. But — well,  you  must  ha\e 
known  that  I  shoudn't  have  kept  dan- 
gling about  your  heels  like  a — Mary's 
little  lamb,  you  know — if  I  hadn't  felt 
a — if  you  hadn't  seemed  to  me  the — a 
very — I  say,  can't  you  help  a  fellow  out? 
You  know  just  what  Im  driving  at, 
don't  you?  And  the  question  is:  will 
you?" 

'T'HE  romantic  fjirl  found  this  pro- 
*  posal  decidedly  unliterary.  But 
Rose  was  so  good  at  heart  that  the  more 
imbecile  and  inept  Surrey  proved  him- 
self, the  more  tenderly  her  heart 
warmed  toward  him.  If  he  had  reeled 
off  a  romantic  proposal  glibly,  she  could 
have  laughed  at  him  and  declined  him 
gayly.  But  now  she  felt  sorry  for  him. 
The  things  he  might  have  said  came 
flooding  into  her  soul.  She  was  herself 
advoratus  diaboli. 

To  have  said,  "No,  thank  you,"  to  so 
beggarly  an  appeal  was  too  cruel  a  task 
for  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Surrey  had  really 
asked  nothing  that  she  could  answer 
with  a  *'Yes.     In  her  bewilderment, 
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her  hand  dropped  from  his  weakened 
clutch.  It  touched  the  piano  and  faintly 
sounded  a  little  D  Hat  that  sang  with  a 
familiar  tone  like  the  first  word  of  a 
dear,  familiar  poem. 

Almost  unconsciously  her  fingers, 
from  habit,  went  on : 


-9  rir-. 

- 

1^ 

1  

At  the  spell  of  this  leit-motif  a  whole 
troop  of  memories  and  dreams  came 
flocking  in  with  a  swooping  of  wings 
about  her  head — like  the  comet  of  cher- 
ubim rushing  in  upon  the  kneeling  saint 
in  Tintoretto's  picture  at  San  Rocco 
church.  Rose  closed  her  eyes  in  a 
swoon  of  remembrance. 

Poor  Surrey  somehow  realized  that 
the  girl  was  thrilled  with  an  excess  of 
tenderness,  but  he  credited  the  wrong 
person  with  inspiring  it.  It  seemed 
plainly  the  time  to  act.  He  bent  for- 
ward, threw  an  arm  about  her  waist, 
pressed  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  with 
firm-set  lips. 

The  delicate  and  honeyed  flavor  of 
her  mouth  amazed  him,  quickened  him 
with  a  desire  he  had  never  felt  before 
in  her  presence.  From  that  moment  he 
wanted  herself  far  more  than  her 
wealth. 

But  Rose's  every  muscle  stiffened 
with  shock  at  his  touch.  She  wrenched 
from  his  clasp  violently.  Her  eyes, 
flashing  with  rage,  looked  the  more  furi- 
ous through  her  flashing  glasses. 

She  cried :   "How  dare  you !" 

And  he  said  meekly:  "I  beg  your 
pardon !  Really,  I  forgot  myself.  I 
should  have  asked  permission  first." 
Then  going  closer  again,  he  said :  "And 
now  I  humbly  ask  your  leave.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to— to  kiss 
you?" 

How  harsh  a  phrase  for  how  soft  a 
deed! 

DOSE  looked  at  him  in  renewed 
^  amazement.  His  cold,  lean  face  had 
lost  its  wonted  languor.  It  was  tense 
and  suflFused.  So  he  was  human,  after 
all'    Fx-r5tpm*»nt  wa^  no<;<;iMe  to  him. 

»re  lovable 
afraid 


of  him.    Her  sense  of  almost  disdain  * 
was  gone.   She  began  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. 

But  he  persisted :  "I  should  really  be 
terribly  obliged  for  a  kiss — just  one, 
you  know." 

Rose  fell  back  a  step,  and  laughed 
ner\'ously.  He  still  pursued  her;  she 
dodged  round  the  piano-bench  and  hur- 
ried to  the  door,  saying : 

"Let  us  go  to  the  billiard-room,  My 
father  would  like  to  play  a  game  with 
you,  I'm  sure." 

And  she  left  the  room.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  follow. 
His  ducal  pride  revolted  at  dogging  the 
heels  of  this  Yankee  commoner  who 
had  dared  to  flout  at  his  love-making, 
and — worse  yet — had  dared  to  make 
him  care  whether  she  refused  or  not. 
He  resolved  to  conquer  her  yet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilargrave  were 
astounded  to  see  them  appear.  The 
faces  of  both  of  them  showed  that  the 
result  of  the  elaborate  maneuver  had 
not  been  the  one  desired. 

An  awkward  hitch  threatened,  till 
Surrey,  at  Rose's  suggestion,  took  a  cue. 
He  played  billiards  a  little  less  badly 
than  he  did  everything  else,  but  to-night 
he  could  only  graze  the  balls  and  gouge 
the  cloth.  He  lost  his  temper,  too,  and 
took  little  i)ains  to  conceal  the  loss. 

The  whole  afifair  had  gone  to  pieces, 
and  the  evening  was  a  hopeless  failure. 
Rose  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  a 
headache.  Mrs.  Ilargrave  could  hardly 
cover  her  distress  till  she  withdrew. 
Poor  old  Hargrave  took  refuge  in  the 
old  asylum  of  drink.  He  rang  for  a 
servant,  and  ordered  two  long  glasses  of 
Scotch  and  soda.  The  men  (irank  and 
smoked  in  mutual  boredom,  till  Surrey 
went  home  sulking,  angry  to  the 
marrow. 

CHAPTER  XV 

THAT  night  Mrs.  Ilargrave  could 
not  sleep  for  fretting  and  schem- 
ing. Her  eyes  had  a  worn  look 
the  next  morning,  and  the  forenoon 
cheer  of  Rose  irritated  her.  When  the 
girl  began  at  the  eternal  piano  straight- 
way after  breakfast,  (he  distracted 
mother  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left 
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'  but  to  jump  into  either  of  those  two 
rivers  that  are  placed  so  convcaicnily 
for  the  suicide  of  New  Yorkers. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Rose  bade  her 
mother  get  on  her  plainest  tilings  for 
tinother  visit  to  tiie  Alonittszkos.  This 
outraged  Mrs.  Haigrave*s  feelings  be- 
yond measure :  ?he  went  through  a 
course  of  the  higlicr  hysierics  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Rose  petted  and 
Fonthcr!  her  l)nrk  to  calm  and  then  re- 
iterated her  demand.  Hysterics  are  too 
wearing  to  make  encores  desirable. 
Mrs.  Hargrave  had  strength  for  nothr 
ing  more  than  a  weak  "Never!" 

\\  hereupon  Rose  said  she  would  go 
alone.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Hargrave 
hastened  to  bow  to  disrijiline  and  fol- 
low. Going  without  the  carriage  was 
abnost  the  last  straw,  but  she  had  to 
carry  it. 

"One  tliiriff  at  least  you  must  j^rant 
me,  '  she  wailed,  "and  that  is  the  privi- 
l^e  of  telling  your  pianist  that  you  are 
not  really  the  pauper  you  pretend." 

The  mere  thought  of  writing  the 
harsh  "Finis"  to  her  fairy-story  was 
sacrilege  to  Rose.  It  was  hke  that  first 
step  in  atheism — the  unveiling  of  the 
truth  about  Santa  Claus. 

"Not  yet !  not  yet !"  she  insisted. 

"I'll  not  omlure  the  farce  any  longer," 
said  Mrs.  Hargrave  pettishly.  "If  you 
wont  marry  my  duke,  you  can't  play 
with  your  pianist." 

Ro<c  knew  that  her  mother  wa?  an- 
gry  enough  to  wreck  all  with  one  quick 
word  of  spite.  She  temporized. 

"Rvit  T  haven't  positively  decided  not 
to  marry  your  duke.  He's  rather  inter- 
esting, and  I've  found  that  he  can  really 
,  wake  up.  As  for  Mr.  Monittszko,  my 
little  masquerade  is  ^rowintf  embar- 
rassing. It  can't  last  much  longer,  in 
a  few  days  comes  Uncle  Henry's  recep- 
tion. I'll  «=ee  Mr.  Moniuszko  thcTC,  and 
he  shall  learn  the  truth." 

"Ton  honor?" 

« 'Pon  honor." 

AS  the  elevator  came  down  to  take 
them  up.  Casimir  and  Zofia  stepped 

out.  Casimir  noddcrl  cnrtiv  :\uA  went 
to  make  his  quotidian  complaint  to  tlie 
clerk.  Zofia  poured  out  lavish  apologies 
for  the  errand  that  robbed  her  of  the 


pleasure  of  entertaining  Mrs.  Hargrave. 
She  promised  to  return  in  a  little  while. 
Ladislav,  she  said,  was  awaiting  them 
in  all  impatience. 

He  came  to  the  door  himself,  and 
greeted  tiiem  nervously.  To  Mrs.  Har- 
grave he  showed  even  more  than  his 
wonted  gallantr)%  but  he  placed  her 
chair  in  a  nook  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  piano.  Toward  Rose  he  showed  die 
manner  of  a  thief  guiltily  covetous  of 
a  prize. 

if  e  led  her  at  once  to  the  piano. 

"Let  lis  try  of  the  duets/*  he  sug- 
gested with  strange  eao^emess,  " — some- 
thing at  the  sem  time  easy  and  pretty — 
say,  the  *Aus  Aller  Herren  Lander'?" 

So  they  went  the  tour  of  the  cfrand 
nations,  with  Moszkovski  as  personal 
conductor.  Rose  insisted  that  Ladislav 
play  the  primo  and  she  the  secundo,  and 
she  sat  upon  hi^  left. 

"Will  you  pedal,  or  shall  i  r"  said 
Rose. 

"Yon — plcass!  You  have  your  eye 
on  the  fondamental  'armony,"  he  said. 

A  ND  yet  he  kept  tapping  her  foot 
with  his;  and  when  their  hands 
touched  by  accident,  his  tingers  paused 
a  moment  to  entwine  with  her.  Before 
she  could  speak,  he  would  nuirinur  a 
"Pardon!"  and  the  next  moment  repeat 
the  offense.  They  dashed  through  the 
various  nations  like  American  tourists, 
till  they  rcnchcd  the  "flcnnany."  Tn  its 
whole-souled  lyric,  Ladislav  gave  the 
ingenuous  melody  a  song-tone  that  was 
full  r)f  Ilriiuzcrh  for  the  J'aterlatid. 
Jhu  as  they  played  he  began  to  talk 
softly: 

".'\h,  how  this  music  is  scltnsuchts^ 
roll' — like  my  heart  ven  ve  do  play  it 
together  by  ourselves.  It  makes  me  to 
be  very  sad  to  think  that  so  beautiful 
and  a  "^o  tjc  nitf;  tjirl  Hke  you  should  ?of- 
fcr  the  poverty.  You  should  ought  to 
be  rich,  and  not  to  eani  your  bread  by 
to  play  for  the  pooblic.  I  have  not  the 
riches — not  yet.  btit  some  day.  Mean- 
vile,  I  have  enoof,  jpcrhaps,  to  give 
somethink  to  poor  gir  llike  you — ^if  you 
vould  he  so  kind  to  accept — " 

"Monsieur!"  Rose  exclaimed,  and 
her  hands  fell  into  her  lap.  Misunder- 
standing her  surprise,  he  lifted  her 
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t^nnrts  ^^ently  and  placed  them  on  the 
keyboard  again. 

"Do  not  be  offend !  I  vould  say,  not 
to  'give,'  but  to  'lend'?  You  most  need 
money ;  there  are  so  many  a  thing  you 
should  enjoy.  I  cannot  loierate  to  think 
of  you  vitout  all  the  pretty  things  you 
desire.  You  shall  l>orrow  vat  you  have 
need :  to  pay  back,  if  you  inseest,  veil  it 
shall  be  most  easy." 

"Impossible  1"  she  cried,  and  her 
hands  paused  again  ;  l>m  he  cast  an  anx- 
ious look  in  her  niotiier's  direction,  and 
said: 

"Be  pleass  to  continue.  I  like  not  tl:e 
rciitafho  secco.  Hut  you  have  right. 
I  should  not  oiler  you  to  give  or  to  lend. 
I  should  say  to  divide.  Let  us — ^how  to 
say? — be  accomplices,  partner?; — yes? 
You  need  more  as  the  money ;  you  need 
the  protection,  the  love  of  a  man.  Let 
me—" 

DOSE  st0])pe<J  short  and  got  to  her 
feet  in  amazement.   Ladislav  rose 
also,  and  with  another  warning-  c^lance 
in  her  mother's  direction,  said  softly : 

"You  have  right.  This  duet  is  not  of 
interest.  Let  us  play  some  transcreep- 
tions  of  a  symphony — of  Haydn's — 
yes?" 

He  picked  out  a  volume  of  four-hand 

arranc^enicnts,  and  Rose  sat  down  again 
mechanically,  confused  out  of  all  self- 
control.  As  he  turned  the  pages,  La- 
dislav said  under  his  breath : 

"I  am  to-day  full  of  gauch cries.  One 
should  modulate  even  ven  he  talk  of 
his  love — ^yes  ?  Ah !  let  us  play  the  dear 
old  'Surprccse'  symphony.  I  love  those 
foolish  crashes  vich  Papa  Haydn  write 
to  vake  up  the  king  ven  he  falb  to 
sleep." 

"But,"  said  Ro'=!e  with  n  touch  of  mis- 
chief, "I  see  that  poor  Mother  has  actu- 
ally failed  asleep.   It  might  wake  her. 

She  is  very  tired." 

_  Ladislav  thought  he  discerned  a 
tinkle  of  encouragement  in  her  voice, 
and  his  heart  began  to  beat  furiously. 

"Yon  have  right."  he  said.  "As  the 
Biblia  say,  'Pan  Bog^ — the  Lord — gives 
his  lovers  to  sleep.*  Vc  shall  not  be 
sacrile^^e  and  vake  the  Lord's  own.  \''e 
shall  ha\e  tlie  surpreese,  but  very  pia- 
nissimo— pia  1 1  i  ssissimo.** 


They  began  the  drowsy  theme;  and 
Ladislav  ran  on,  talking  in  the  same  key. 

"Miss  Hairgrcv,  you  have  a  most 
pretty  name.  'D  u  bist  wie  eine  Blume;* 
besides,  Du  Itcisst  wie  eine  Blume. 
Your  name  is  spell  almost  the  same  in 
Polish— 'i?rfir«;'  only  ve  say  it  'Roozha.' 
Vill  yoti  not  [)eniiit  that  I  call  you — I 
vill  not  dare  say  Rose — but  in  our  vay, 
Roozha  ? 

"You  are  become  very  much  all  the 

time  my  only  one  thougfit.  Ven  I  play 
by  myself,  it  seem  you  stand  close  and 
look  at  me  through  your  veiled  eyes, 
and  listen  vit'  your  ears,  vich  they  are 
made  so  perfect  as  uo  sculptor  could. 
Or  you  seem  to  sit  by  me,  and  your 
hands,  like  a  gliost's  hands,  cross  over 
mine  and  play  also  ghost's  'armonies 
and  soch  contra-melodies — ^as  a  angel 
might  lean  over  and  play.  Ven  I  com- 
pose, I  do  hut  seem — can  I  say? — to  be 
setting  you  to  music.  Ven  I  theenk,  it 
is  now  alvays  of  you.  You  are  become 
the — ^the  theme  of  my  life.  Let  me — I 
do  mean  it  from  the  heart,  yes — let  me, 
Panno  Roozho,  be  the  accompaniment 
to  you  for  all  our  both  lives ;  for  J  sin- 
cerely, deeply — I — ah,  here  comes  the 
surpreese  chord — softly,  nowl" 

IT  was  surprise  enough,  indeed ;  for  in- 
*  stead  of  the  crash  prescribed  in  the 
score,  Ladislav  had  leaned  over  quickly  ' 
and  fastened  a  kiss  on  Rose's  cheek. 
She  leaped  to  her  feet  again,  but  he 
whispered : 

"Your  mother!  She  sleeps!" 

In  spite  of  herself.  Rose  glanced  anx- 
iously toward  her  mother,  who  was  in 
dreams  assisting  at  Rose's  wedding  to 
the  Duke,  a  gorgeous  spectacle  whose 
royal  details  absorbed  licr  beyond  all 
thouijht  of  the  reality  at  hand.  Rose 
moved  out  of  the  reach  of  Ladislav's 
eager  hands.  When  he  opened  his  arms 
wide,  she  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  go 
to  him,  but  waited  far-ly  near,  like  some 
wild  creature  eager  for  the  stranger's 
caress,  yet  afraid.  Her  manner,  half 
of  welcome,  half  of  aloofness,  tantali^^cd 
Ladislav  to  a  torment,  but  he  dared  not 
pursue  her.  He  could  only  go  on  with 
his  music,  improvising  and  wasting  an 
unwritten,  unwritable  fabric  of  har- 
monies, as  tlie  angel  of  the  sunset  fash- 
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ions  and  destroys  warp  and  woof  of 
priceless  beauty  in  the  west. 

Rose  leaned  on  the  piano,  fascinated 
with  the  opulence  of  art  poured  out  for 
her,  and  with  the  deep  earnestness  of 
his  plea : 

"You  most  hear  me.  It  may  mean 
moch  to  you  as  to  nie,  for  love  has 
grow'  in  my  heart  till  he  is  a  passion. 
Love  me  and  let  me  love  you,  and  ve 
shall  have  all  the  love  that  awtiier  peo- 
ple have  who  arc  happy,  and  more  too ; 
and  besides,  ve  should  breathe  and  live 
music— 4Hoosyka  f  moosyka!" 

As  he  spoke,  his  gifted  hands  were 
harping  chords  of  lusei  triulcmess. 
His  tones  wooed  for  him,  and  Rose 
could  not  shake  off  the  spell  of  his  in- 
cantation. She  could  only  muster 
strength  enough  to  protest : 

"Monsieur  is  very  kind ;  but  he  must 
not  let  his  big  heart  think  it  is  feeling 
love  when  it  is  simply  fccHnj,'  pity." 

"Non,  twn,  ma  jo  luba!  ma  mid"  he 
cried,  mixing  his  languages.  "It  is  my- 
self I  pity  if  you  vill  not  love  me — for 
I  do  love  you  !*'  And  rising  suddenly, 
he  caught  her  and  clasped  her  in  boUi 
arms,  whispering  ardently:  ''I  do  love 
you!  You  I  do  lovet" 

CHE  was  thrilled  with  rapture,  a 
^  warm,  glowinf^  comfort,  a  luxur>% 
in  his  arms.  For  Rose  was  of  that  riglii 
woman-fabric,  that  ideal  chastity,  which 
is  cold  as  ice  to  an  men  save  one — the 
Out;  btrt  before  him  feels  a  subtle  and 
'  constrained,  n  timid  and  delicate,  sensu- 
ousness  that  needs  only  the  authority 
of  exchanged  vows  to  become  a  pas- 
sion. She  could  not  speak.  She  could 
only  be  happy,  happy  through  and 
dirough. 

She  felt  no  impulse  to  break  from 
Lndislav's  embrace  till  he  ended  the 
rapture  by  that  old  mistake  men  always 
commit:  he  asked  for  a  kiss  instead  of 

takint^  it. 

When  he  said,  "Beloved  Roozha,  give 
me  a  kiss,"  she  found  strength  enough 
to  deny  him;  but  even  now  by  nothing 
more  severe  than  a  smiling  elusion  and 
a  quizzical : 

"Say  it  in  Polish." 

"Pocaluj  vtnic!" 

But  just  as  he  drew  her  close  again. 


they  heard  a  long-  and  cavernous  yawn. 

Her  mother  was  awake  and  tuming 
drowsily  in  tlieir  direction.  The  two 
crhninaiSy  ahnost  caught  in  their  theft, 
sank  instanter  to  the  bench  and  resumed 
the  "Surprise  Symphony."  But  now, 
when  they  reached  the  next  surprise, 
Ladislav  gave  the  chord  an  angry  crash 
that  startled  Mrs.  Har^ravc  to  her  feet. 

"Have  I  been  asleep  r"  she  yawned. 

"Have  you?*'  said  Rose. 

"Certainly  not!"  said  Mrs.  Hargravc, 
and  sank  back  into  her  chair  and  fell 
asleep  again.  B.ut  the  two  mischief- 
makers  dared  not  take  up  the  da  capo 
of  their  love  theme.  Tliey  played  on 
indolenily.  At  Icn^nh  he  recurred  to  the 
subject  closest  to  his  heart. 

^'Roozha  has  not  told  me  yet  if  she 
love  me." 

"1  love  your  music."  she  temporized, 
but  he  cried : 

"Ah,  niy  music,  my  music!  I  hate 
my  music  \  cn  it  is  prefer  to  me.  I  vish 
to  be  lo\  c  for  myself — iny  me — not  for 
the  things  I  play  or  write.  I  am  jeal- 
ousy of  them.  People  sec  them,  and  not 
me.  It  leaves  me  alone — ^lonely.  Tell 
me  if  you  do  not  love  my  own  self— 
Ladislav !" 

As  Rose  was  groping  for  something 
to  say,  there  was  the  sound  of  a  key  in 
the  door,  and  Zofia  entered.  Mrs.  Har- 
pravc  woke  w'wh  a  start  and  tried  to 

father  wits  enough  to  pretend  that  she 
ad  not  been  asleep. 
The  music  of  Ladislav  had  built  up  a 
palace  about  himself  and  Rose,  a?  the 
legend  tells  us  that  Apollo's  lyre  had 
lifted  Troy's  towers  from  nothing.  And 
now  the  walls  of  their  dcliijht  crumbled 
into  mist  at  tlic  mere  turn  of  a  key. 

Rose  must  now  go  home.  And  she 
trembled  to  realize  that  in  a  few  days 
she  must  make  final  havoc  of  their 
dream.  She  must  tell  Ladislav  the 
hateful  truth,  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dation of  their  airy  ten^le. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AMERICAN    snobocracy    is  no 
more  ridiculous  than  that  of 
En^lanrl  and  the  other  caste- 
nations — for  nothing  could  be  more  n- 
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diculous  than  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 
So  let  her  that  is  without  snobbery  cast 
the  first  stOne  at  Mrs.  Hargrave.  She 
had  been  reared  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  degrading  for  her  or  her  chil- 
dren to  marry  anybody  who  earned  his 
money  in  any  trade  outside  of  certain 
favored  industries,  whose  chief  differ- 
ence from  ordinary  businesses  lies  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  th^  permit 
large  sums  to  be  made  or  lost. 

Rose  had  imbibed  the  same  idea  in 
her  mother's  miltc— or  rather  in  the  ster- 
ilized bottle- fluid  that  served  as  substi- 
tute. And  so  the  Duke  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  her,  as  he  would  have  been  to 
any  woman  of  intelligence,  breeding 
and  ambition 

Rose  remembered — and  when  she 
forgot,  her  mother  remhided  her— that 
the  twelfth  Duke  of  Surrey  lived  in  one 
of  the  stateliest  homes  of  Englan  ],  v,  ith 
a  tribute-paying  territory  of  amazmg 
sice  and  an  army  of  retainers.  That 
was  something.  Besides,  he  was  per- 
sona prata  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
And  if  she  married  him  and  bore  him  a 
son,  that  son  would  be  a  duke  some  day ; 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  Emperor  of  India,  would  be 
compelled  to  address  her  boy  officially 
as  "Our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely 
beloved  cousin."  And  that  was  some- 
thing. 

So  Rose  wished  to  be  a  duchess,  and 
with  the  monarchs  stand.  And  yet — 
there  were  other  claims  on  her  interest. 
There  were  other  things  that  fascinated 
her.    If  only  the  Duke  could! 

But  give  him  as  much  scope  as  be 
would  take,  he  could  not  quite  seem  to 
fascinate  her.  An  undignified  fate  left 
her  to  be  captivated,  entranced,  reduced 
to  homage  by  a  strolling  musician  who 
got  uncertain  fees  and  uncertain  criti- 
cisms.  He  stimulated  her,  and  the  Duke 
bored  her.  He  filled  the  world  with 
harmonies,  set  the  very  air  vibrant  about 
her,  while  the  Duke  was  a  sort  of  human 
soft  pedal. 

Still,  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
And  that  was  something.  And  the  mu- 
sician had  not  a'-kcd  her.  T^ut  that  was 
nothing.  For  Rose  could  tell  that  a 
definite  proposal  was  simply  waiting  the 
first  opportunity  to  spring  from  his 


heart  to  hi.s  lips.  This  she  decided  that 
she  must  at  all  costs  prevent. 

She  was  so  fond  of  Ladislav  that  she 
was  willing  even  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  rejecting  him.  And  that  is  being 
very  fond — for  a  woman. 

DOSE  was  a  good  girl  at  heart,  thor- 
oughly  honest  in  intention,  though 
not  above  the  minor  deceptions  and  the 
whiter  lies  that  make  a  woman  endur- 
able. Having  resolved  that  Ladislav 
and  she  should  never  marry,  she  re- 
solved that  they  must  flirt  no  more. 

She  must  begin  to  cool  the  ardor  of 
their  friendship  a  little.  This  was  hard 
to  do  with  her  mother  present,  and  so 
she  invited  Mrs.  Emery  to  invite  her  to 
drop  in  accidentally  at  a  prearraiu;ed 
time  when  Ladislav  was  to  oe  asked  to 
call. 

The  chance  meeting  with  Ladislav 
was  carefully  arranged  for  the  next 
day.  Rose  managed  to  shake  off  her 
mother  with  the  excuse  that  she  was 
only  going  to  run  over  to  Mrs.  Emery's. 

On  the  way  she  was  held  up  by  young 
Mrs.  Leffingwell  Ortgies,  who  made  a 
hobby  of  despising  tactful  roundabouts. 
She  no  sooner  saw  Rose  than  she  began 
on  her  with  a  directness  based  on  a  curi- 
ous idea  that  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  in  the  same  class  at  college  gave 
her  a  right  to  invade  the  very  boudoir 
of  Rose's  thoui^hts. 

"Hello,  Rose !  I  was  just  coming  to 
see  you.  You  ought  to  know  what 
everybody  is  saying  about  you." 

"I  don't  want  to."  said  Rose.  "It's 
boimd  to  be  something  nasty." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know  it,  anyway ! 
Would  you  believe  it— a  lot  of  idiots  are 
saying  that  you  are  In  love  with  this 
Moniuszko  man  1" 

"They  are  idiots,"  said  Rose. 

"That's  what  T  said."  Mrs.  Ortgies 
ran  on.  "Mrs.  Billy  Gibney  told  me, 
but  I  said:  'Rose  Hargrave  is  no  such 
imbecile  as  to  throw  over  a  young  and 
^00d-!ooking  duke  for  a  standing  plan- 
ist  She  may  be  musical,'  I  said,  'but 
she's  not  entirely  crazy.' " 

"Tliank  you,"  said  Rose. 

But,  curiously,  the  fact  that  every- 
body agreed  with  her  original  resolve 
made  it  rather  less  pleasant  than  before. 
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"You  remember  Ethel  Melvin,"  Mrs. 
Ortgies  persisted;  "she  ran  away  with 
a  singer,  you  know — Campobello  of  the 
Metropolitan — handsome  dog,  and  sim- 
ply silly  with  genius — but,  after  all,  a 
musician.  I  was  mad  over  him  myself 
for  a  while.  You  know  I've  always 
been  daffy  about  music.  And  I'm 
afraid  I  sent  him  some  flowers,  with  a 
note  inviting  him  to  call.  But,  thank 
heaven,  I  had  sense  enough  to  be  out 
when  he  came.  Ethel  Melvin,  though, 
was  always  a  complete  fool.  She  let 
Campobello  get  near  enough  to  cast  a 
spell  over  her;  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
family  and  friends  could  do,  she  ran 
away  with  him.  He's  a  sort  of  male 
Lorelei,  and  she's  only  one  of  the 
women  he  has  sung  ashore.  Ethel  has 
led  a  dog's  life  since,  everybody  says, 
though  nobody  goes  near  her.  His  prac- 
tice drives  her  nearly  insane,  and  when 
he  sings  love-duets  to  other  women  she 
almost  dies.  And  of  course  they  have 
DO  money — musicians  never  have.  Or- 
pheus could  draw  anything  except  a 
check. 

"Musicians,  my  dear,  are  nice  to  play 
with,  but  not  to  stay  with.  They  have 
a  luscious  art,  but  a  ghastly  profession. 
Well,  I'm  glad  your  head  is  on  straight. 
Have  all  the  fun  you  can  with  the  long- 
haired people  before — and  after — ^mar- 
riage. But  for  marriage  and  three 
meals  a  day,  give  me  a  man  with  short 
hair  and  a  long  purse." 

The  glibl>er  ^Irs.  Ortgies  was  in  her 
agreement  with  Rose,  the  less  Rose 
liked  the  idea  on  which  they  agreed. 
When  she  had  finally  shaken  off  the 
gadfly,  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
unhappiness. 

was  a  bewildered,  irresolute  girl  who 
rang  Mrs.  Emery's  bell.  As  she  was 
admitted,  she  entered  into  a  cloud  of 
harmonious  vapors  that  Ladislav  was 
distilling  from  the  piano.  They  sur- 
rounded her  like  the  arabesqued  and 
fragrant  trellises  of  a  vineyard.  She 
forgot  to  express  the  jirearranged  sur- 
prise at  finding  him.  When  he  stopped 
short  on  an  unresolved  dissonance,  and 
nts)iA/t  *f\  iricc  ht^r  h:jnH«!  «she  wanted  the 

amazed  she 


Mrs.  Emery  muttered  weakly: 
"This  is  such  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
dear!" 

But  it  went  unheard.  After  a  few 
moments  of  small-talk,  Mrs.  Emery 
gave  evidence  that  she  was  only  waiting 
for  an  interstice  in  the  conversation  to 
make  excuses  for  an  escape.  Rose  tried 
to  prevent  her  by  talking  without  pause, 
but  Mrs.  Emery  only  smiled  at  inter- 
ruptions and  protests  and — was  gone. 

Ladislav  and  Rose,  finding  them- 
selves quite  alone,  found  themselves 
strangely  ill  at  ease. 

The  doldrums  of  silence  were  rcw 
lieved  by  a  cat  that  came  to  the  rescue. 

Mrs.  Emery's  Angora  must  have 
been  a  reincarnate  Cleopatra.  She  had 
the  whims  and  the  royal  indift'erences 
of  a  queen.  Mrs.  Emery,  who  was  the 
cat's  slave,  a  veritable  Egyptian  priest- 
ess, had  bought  same  catnip.  It  was  in 
a  parcel  which  had  not  yet  been  opened 
when  Ladislav  arrived.  Sultana  did 
not  saunter  into  the  drawing-room  till 
Mrs.  Emery  had  left.  Then,  scenting 
the  catnip  from  afar,  she  entered  with 
the  delicious  leisure  of  a  woman  going 
to  a  feast.  She  moved  as  lilhely  as  a 
nautch-girl,  every  joint  an  axis  for  a 
separate  writhing  grace.  Rose  called  to 
her  and  was  calmly^  ignored ;  Ladislav 
reached  out  to  detain  her  and  was  calmly 
lacerated  till  he  let  go. 

Sultana  leaped  to  the  table  with  a 
velvet  lightness,  coaxed  the  parcel 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  pushed  it 
over  with  a  procrastinant  delight,  and 
dropped  down  beside  it.  softly  as  a 
moth.  She  caressed  the  paper,  dangled 
it  by  the  string  and  gradually  tore  it 
open.  She  almost  swooned  at  the  leaves 
revealed. 

Ladislav  and  Rose  watched  the  An- 
goran  banquet  with  a  strange,  basking 
interest.  Animals  arc  our  primitive  in- 
stincts stripped  of  education;  they  arc 
our  primeval  selves  and  ancestors  made 
contemporary.  They  have  had  no  gov- 
ernesses and  tutors  to  beat  or  frown  the 
eternal  childhood  out  of  their  morning 
souls. 

LADISL/W  said  at  length,  musing 
aloud: 

"Have  you  notice'  how  difference  cat 
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is  from  dog?  Give  to  doj^  a  bone,  he 
seize  it  vit'  his  big  jaws ;  then  lie  is  so 
afraid  some  awther  dog  shall  enjoy  it 
he  forget  to  enjoy  it  Wmself.  So  he 
tuck  in  his  tail,  and  steal  out  to  some 
hided  place,  dig  a  hole  in  the  earths, 
hide  his  bone,  cover  it  vit'  dirt,  and 
then  go  avay  for  many  days — a  vcek — ■ 
till  l>one  is  not  too  svcet  any  more.  He 
is  afraid  and  ashanie'  of  to  be  happy. 
He  does  not  like  that  anything  taste  so 
good  as  it  might.  The  do^:  is  like  the 
Puritan.  The  Puritan  is  nut  awnly  dog, 
bat  also  he  love  to  play  dog  in  the  stable 

how  to  say? — ah,  dog  in  the  manger^ 
thank  you! 

"But  me — I  am  not  I'uritan  dog.  I 
am  releegious  anawther  vay.  I  enjoy 
joy  so  moch  that  my  blond  he  is  always 
singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  for  the 
so  many  deli|^ts  of  the  life.  I  am  not 
the  monk  v/m  go  into  desert  and  who 
try  to  conqticr  his  appetite  by  star\'e 
and  ponish  his  self.  I  am  Palest rina. 
I  am  Orlando  di  Lasso.  I  am  Fra  An- 
gelico — Raphael— who  pour  out  his  rc- 
leegion  vit'  all  his  power,  who  hunt 
alvays  new  tones  yet,  new  colors,  to 
make  the  expression.  The  life  ia  vit* 
me  an  art — the  art  of  all  the  arts. 

"But  you,  Panno  Roozho,  1  find  you 
alvays  a  leetla  afraid-risn't  it?— of  to 
be  too  hajjpy  to  play  too  veil.  But  you 
should  not  do  that.  Believe  me,  you 
should  let  yourself  be  so  happy  as  you 
can.  and  t^en  make  yourself  yet  more 
happier.   Isn't  it  ? 

"That  is  my  leit-motif — ^my  life- 
motif:  'Dawn't  be  afraid  of  life! 
Dawn't  he  afraid  of  beauty!'  Mos' 
people  fear  more  the  beautiful  things 
than  they  fear  the  oogly;  mos'  people 
are  more  afraid  really  to  live,  than  to 
die.   But  T  say:   'Dawn't  be  afraid!'  " 

Rose  looked  at  him  in  confused 
silence.  He  read  her  too  well ;  hfr  made 
life  too  dangerously  alluring.  She  had 
not  thought  it  a  duty  to  make  a  rhap- 
sody of  it.  She  had  been  schooled  oth- 
erwise. Good  breeding  and  indifference 
had  been  explained  to  her  as  about  the 
same  thing. 

When  T.adislav.  repeating  his  insist- 
ent, searching.  "Isn't  it?"  leaned  nearer 
and  put  bis  hand  on  hers,  she  was  afraid 
of  him  and  yet  afraid  to  move  away, 


urged  somehow  from  somewhere  to 

move  nearer. 

npHEN  Ladislav  took  her  hand  in  both 
*•  of  his,  and  gazing  straight  into  her 
eyes,  said:  "I  thecnk  I  most  make 
'America  my  home.  There  is  freedom 
here  in  all  the  air.  And  the  .American 
ladies  are  beautiful  as  a  princess — all  of 
them.*' 

"I  am  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,"  smiled  Rose  bravely,  in  that  ulti- 
mate courage  of  a  woman  confessing 
hersdf  plain  and  believing  her  confes- 
sioiL 

"You  are  the  most  beautiful  of  every- 
body !"  [.^dislav  answered. 

"Please — please,  don't  I"  Rose  gaspetL 
"I  had  hoped  that  you  would  always  be 
honest  witli  me." 

She  tore  her  hand  from  his,  and  ris- 
ing, went  to  the  window^  where  she 
looked  through  the  spun  cream  of  the 
curtains  into  the  street.  The  situation 
had  left  her  command.  She  wondered 
how  to  gain  control  of  it. 

There  was  such  a  hurt  in  her  manner 
that  Ladislav  was  dumfounded.  He 
had  met  a  woman  who  was  unconvinced 
by  a  compliment.  He  followed  her  and 
earnestly  made  haste  to  explain. 

"Roozho,  I  alvays  tell  you  awnly  vat 
is  true.  I  admeet  vtt*  shame  that  ven  I 
feerst  see  you  I  say  to  me :  'Here  is  at 
least  one  Americaine  who  is  not  beauti- 
ful.' But  now  every  day  you  have  grow'  . 
more  dear  to  my  eyes;  I  see  you  more 
beautiful  each  day. 

"You  are  like  very  new  music — say, 
of  Richard  Strauss.  One  hear  it  at 
first  and  say:  'It  is  not  pretty;  it  has 
ro  'armony,  no  meanink,  no  charm.' 
One  hear  it  again  and  say:  'It  has  a 
somethink  that  interests,  but  escapes.' 
Again  one  hear  it  and  he  say:  'It  is 
very,  very  beautiful !  The  older  musics 
are  plain  atid  homely  beside  this.' 

"So  I  of  you  have  grow'  to  feel  that 
it  vas  my  own  fault.  You  are  more 
beautiful  as  all  the  others  all  the  time, 
and  I  am  only  learning  to  see.  to  oiidcr- 
stan'.  That  day  you  loose  your  glasses 
in  the  street,  I  sec  your  eyes  for  the 
feerst  tune,  and  I  am  almos'  more  be- 
vilder'  as  you,   Permeet,  pleM4  that 
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He  reached  forward  timidly,  mean- 
ing to  remove  her  glasses.  Rose  fell 
back,  aniaztd.  H is"  hand  dropped,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  his  own  rashness. 
But  he  opened  his  pahns  appealingly : 

"ProsMe  Bardzot — oh,  pleass — beg 
you." 

-How— how  foolish!" 

In  certain  situations  there  ss  no  move 
tender  or  more  committing  word  than 
foolish.  It  must  be  either  an  insult  or 
an  endearment.  Rose  was  in  too  gentle 
a  himior  for  severity, 

T-adi^lav  murmured  ag^ain  :  "Pleass 
— I  long  to  sec  your  eyes  again." 

Impulsively  she  caught  the  glasses  off, 
and  looked  at  him  with  all  the  frankness 
she  could  muster.  But,  once  the  lenses 
were  away,  her  vision  was  so  softened 
and  blurred  that  her  candor  turned  to 
confusion  and  a  veil  seemed  drawn 
across  her  pride. 

Ladislav,  now  seen  somewhat 
vaffiiely,  moved  closer  and  looked  deep 
into  her  eyes.  He  caught  her  hands  ami 
said:  ^ 

"Miss  HairgrevI — ^Roozho! — ^you  are 
more  beautiful  as  the  most  beautiful 
chord  in  all  Chopin's  nocturnes.  Some- 
time', ven  I  improvise,  my  fingers  readi 
for  a  modulation  that  I  long  for.  I 
know  it  is  so  near,  yet  so  hard  to  find, 
so  tairrible  sveet  that  I  do  feel  afraid 
to  touch  the  keys  ven  I  find  them.  So 
it  is  the  last  two  times  I  see  you  ;  I  find 
my  hands  alvays  longing  to  reach  out 
and  touch  your  hands.  I  long  to  put  my 
fingers  on  your  so  delicate  cheeks — on 
your  hair  vich  is  braid'  like  the  counter- 
point of  a  Bach  fugue. 

•*Ven  you  do  sit  by  Ae  piano,  I  vatch 
your  arms  and  hands  bending  like  tlie 
head  and  throat  of  two  svans.  And  my 
hands  must  hold  each  other  tight,  or 
they  shall  clasp  your  beautiful  dioul- 
ders — so !" 

He  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  leaning  closer,  murmured : 
"Roozho,  you  a  ill  give  yourself  to  me?" 

She  brc^e  from  him  with  a  sudden 
start — for  the  Duke  of  Surrey  was 
comins^  up  tfie  steps. 

DO.SE  hastened  back  to  her  chair  and 
*^  motioned  the  bewildered  Ladislav  to 
his.   Explanatioa  was  not  needed,  -ior 


just  then  the  bell  rang  and  the  butler 
went  past  the  drawing-room  door. 

Rose  was  chagrined  at  her  own  con- 
fusion. She  had  come  to  disenchant 
Ladishv,  and  here  she  was  almost 
caught  in  his  very  arras  by  his  rival. 
Her  usual  reserve  was  flown  to  the 
winds.  She  wondered  if  she  could  con- 
ceal her  agitatim  fnmi  Surrey. 

But  her  distress  was  gratuitous,  for 
Mrs.  Emery,  always  farsighted  in  con- 
spiracy, had  warned  the  butler  that  any 
callers  should  be  shown  into  the  library. 
Rose  saw  the  butler  lead  the  Duke  past 
their  door. 

If  Surrey  had  looked  round  he  would 
have  seen  her.  But  he  rarely  ever  saw 
anything  that  was  at  one  side  of  his 
path ;  he  saw  only  what  was  dead  ahead 
—and  not  much  of  that. 

Only  a  heavy  arras  separated  the 
library  and  the  drawing-room,  and 
every  word  was  distinct. 

Rose,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips 
to  silence  the  puzzled  ladislav,  played 
eavesdropper  with  flagrant  frankness. 

She  heard  the  butler  place  a  chair  for 
Surrey,  heard  him  sink  into  it  with  a 
senile  groan,  heard  him  say : 
•  "Too  much  trouble  to  himt  a  card. 
Just  tell  Mrs.  Emery  it's  me,  will  you?" 

^'Certainly,  Your  Grace." 

Rose  counted  every  step  of  the  but- 
ler's old  feet  on  tlie  stairway.  Her  an- 
gry heart  pounded  the  seconds  that 
elapsed  till  his  slow  return  down  the 
steps.  She  heard  his  cracked  old  voice 
again : 

"If  His  Grace  pleases,  my  mistress 
will  be  down  at  once,  sir.  Rather  a 
nice  day,  sir." 

"Is  it  really?  I  hadn't  noticed." 

HTHEN  Mrs.  Emery  came  light-footed 

^  down  the  sfairw  ..v  and  greeted  Sur- 
rey as  effusively  as  if  she  had  been  his 
grandchild. 

"Well,  what  brings  you  here?  How 
difl  you  ever  get  strength  enough  to 
come  so  far?  Did  your  automo- 
bile break  down  near  by^— or  what  ?'* 

"Well.  Cod  my  soul,  how  you 

do  treat  your  most  ticvoted  of  messen- 
ger-boys! I'm  always  at  your  heels, 
aren't  I? — and  yet  you — ^wcll,  what  I 
really  came  for  is  tms:  I've  got  to  go 
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to  that  concert  to-night  at  die  Metro- 
politan, you  know.  Beastly  nuisance, 
isn't  it — for  a  chap  like  me,  that  is. 
And  by  the  way,  that  ton^-haired  chrys- 
anthemum of  yours  is  {^oinj^  to  play.  I 
say,  you  can't  escape  him,  can  you? 
He's  playing  at  the  Van  Tassell's  this 
next  wedc,  too,  you  know.  But  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  you  see  I  booked  a  l)Ox 
at  the  Metropolitan  to  take  Rose  and 
her  people,  you  know,  thinking*  that  that 
violinist- — wliat's  his  name? — oh,  you 
know-^old  Thiugiunbobby — he's  loiif?- 
haired,  too.  But  at  the  last  minute  he 
goes  into  a  blue  funk,  and  they  p:ct  your 
pet  pianist  to  take  his  place.  So  tlicre 
you  are!  And  I'm  in  for  it,  you  see. 

"Well,  I  had  asked  another  lady- 
Mrs.  Ortgies — you  know  her,  of  course 
— and — you'll  let  me  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you,  wont  you? — she's  got  a  cold 
or  something,  and  at  the  last  moment 
sends  me  a  telegram  begging  off.  Sud- 
denly I  realize  that  I'll  be  tliere  all 
alone ;  for  Rose  never  will  talk  to  a  fel- 
low when  music  is  going  on,  and  unless 
you  come  to  the  rescue.  I'll  have  to  sit 
there  like  a  little  tin  idol  and  try  to  look 
musical,  when  God  knows  I  abominate 
the  stuff,  and  only  tolerate  it  for  the 
reason  that  I  can't  seem  to  get  near 
Rose  without  wadin' through  a  lot  of 
music.  You  see  how  it  is,  don't  you  ? — 
and  you  wont  make  a  silly  fuss  about 
being  second  choice,  will  vou?  There's 
a  dear!" 

"Well,"  pouted  Mrs.  Emery,  "you 
might  have  thought  of  me  before  that 
Oi^gies  creature." 

"Oh.  I  think  of  you  always — and 
she's  a  ghastly  bore,  hut  I  owe  her  a 
lot  of  debts,  you  know.  Hut  any- 
way, you'll  come,  wont  you?** 

"Well,  it's  very  short  notice — ^you're 
so  impetuous — " 

"I'll  give  you  a  rippin'  supper  after- 
wards ;  we'll  go  to  tile  St.  Regis — and 
you  shall  have  the  best  bird  you  ever 
c*t.'* 

"Well,  in  view  of  the  supper.  I'll  go." 

"That's  splendid !  You  always  were 
a  good  sorf.  Now  I  must  toddle  along 
home.  We'll  stop  by  for  you  about 
nine.  Ta-ta,  dear  girl !" 


Then  Rose  heard  Mrs,  Emery  rin^  a 
bell,  and  watched  the  butler  escortmg 
Surrey  past  the  door.  Again  he  failed 
to  glance  aside. 


1V4RS.  EMERY  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room,  struggling  with  a  smile. 
"Did  you  hear  what  he  said?"  she 

asked. 

"Every  word,"  Rose  said.  "I  lis- 
tened." 

"Did  you  hear  him,  T.adislav?" 

"I  hear  him — yes ;  but  his  voice  £1^0  op 
and  down  so  fimny,  it  sound  to  me 
awnly  like  somebody  sing  scales  all  the 
timc^ — and  sing  them  not  very  veil.  I 
onderstan'  not  a  one  word,  and  1  did 
not  leesten,  for  he  is  a  stranger  to  me. 
And  I  vas  all  the  time  theenkink  of 
somethink  else."   He  gazed  at  Rose. 

"But  you  say  you  have  never  met  the 
Duke  of  Surrey?"  said  Mrs.  Emery. 
"Why,  he  called  on  you  one  day  with 
me.  Oh — oh,  I  remember  you  weren't 
ready  and  he  couldn't  wait  It  was  the 
day—" 

A  quick  gesture  from  Rose  cut  her" 
short.    She  was  treading  on  thin  ice 
over  a  lake  of  secrets. 

"I  must  go  home  at  once,"  said  Rose. 
"It's  late.  We're  dining  early — for 
we're  going  to  hear  you  play,  mon- 
sieur." 

"Ah,  indeed?  You  vill  be  there I 
should  sent  you  seats,  hot  I  have  not  the 
brains.  Shall  I  see  you' after  the  con- 
cert— yes  ?" 

Rose  thought  of  the  gown  she  was  to 
wear,  and  her  entourage ;  she  was  not 
ready  to  undeceive  him  so  abruptly. 
She  must  have  one  more  chance  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  shock  of  revelation. 
She  said:  "Fm  sorry,  but  the  people 
I'm  with  wouldn't  interest  you." 

"I  shall  see  you,  then,  to-morrow — 
yes  ?"  said  Ladislav.  "It  is  your  morn- 
ing for  anawtber  lesson." 

The  word  "les«:on"  seemed  to  amuse 
Mrs.  Emery,  She  turned  away,  and 
did  not  see  the  fervor  with  which  La- 
dislav kisM'd  Rose's  hand,  nor  the  look 
of  regret  and  longing  in  her  eyes  as  she 
said : 

"To-morrow— rftf  videeniaf* . 


T!\e  next  In»tanm<'nt  oF  "  SanJaliOtHxI"  will  appear  in  tlie 
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Lottie  Collins 
The  Younger 

r  is  difficult  to  realize 
,  that  "Ta-ra-ra-lKjoni- 
l|  dc-ay"  dates  back 
twenty  years — and  from  ICng- 
land.  Yet  it  zcas  twenty  years 
ago  that  that  song  went  sweeping 
over  the  world,  and  it  was  Lottie 
Collins  (the  senior),  favorite 
of  the  English  music-halls,  who 
started  it.  She  was  the  I'-va  Tan- 
giiay  of  the  older  generation. 

Of  this  younger  generation 
are  her  two  daughters — Lottie 
Collins,  of  vaudeville,  and  Jose 
Collins,  of  musical  comedy,  now 
almost  full-fledged  Americans. 

"Indeed,  yes."  said  Lottie 
Collins.  "I'm  so  American  that 
even  when  I  am  in  London  I 
send    to    \ew    York    for  my 


clothes." 
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Writer-Folk  As 


FACE  -  TO  -  FACE 
WITH  PEOPLE  YOU 
MEET  IN  BOOKS 


Below:  RudoIpK  Black  ("Bruno 
Lrsiing")  not  only  wnMs  (tction, 
but  is  editor  of  tke  Comic  Supple- 
ment  of  tKe  Hearst  newspapers 


George  Ade  (above)  does  a  little  Icaalc-Waltontng  on 
Georgian  Bay.  between  rapping  out  a  few  new  fables  itt 
slang  on  tKe  old  machine. 


"  I  am  hJOT  as  fit  as  tKis  picture 
makes  me  appear.  But  it  ii  good  of 
tbe  dog."    -  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman. 


PeterCiarkMo 
farlane,  who»c 
latest  book  is 
"H  e  1  d  t  o  An- 
swer."  is  a  great 
h  unter.  TKis  pho- 
lograpK  is  de- 
scnl>ed  as  "  On 
watch  for  bear." 
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ATODD  TIMESAND 
PASTIMES  — A  STORY 
IN  SNAPSHOTS 


E.  PKilLpi  Oppenheim  ( at  rigKt 
on  the  porch  of  Kis  EngLsK  hom«, 
H#  fUnds  St  th»  head  of  Eng 
land's  writer*  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture. 


At  left:  Doro- 
thy  CTon^eld, 
autKor  of"  The 
Squirrel  Cage" 
and  other 
novels. 


Above:  Earl  Dcrr  Bijlgers.  novelirt  and  playwnglit, 
Mrs.  ffiggers  and  CVtarle?  A.  Voiglit.  tKe  comic  iirtist 
and  illtiftrator,  at  Volcndnm,  Holland.     Two  Volen- 
datnmers  are  pictured  with  them. 
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Ver«  Pnrce  mnd  cKorus  in  Mr.  Mclntoih'*  Tivoli  "Folliei,"  and 
(below)  Mist  Pcarce,  phma  donna. 


What's  What  in  Australia 


PERTINENT  FACTS  WE 
STAY -AT  HOME  AMERICANS 
ARE  LIKELY  TO  OVERLOOK 


By    Hugh    D.  Mcintosh 

The   Auiiralian  Thaairical  Masna'* 


ET  me  make  it  understood  that 
Australia  and  America  are  more 
alike  than  any  other  two  countries. 
And  let  me  note,  while  I  am  about  it.  that 
Australia  is  therefore  a  fairly  civilized  island. 

That  is  a  fact  that  good  stay-at-home  Amer- 
icans are  apt  to  overlook.  I  have  had 
American  players  on  this  circuit  who  have 
I)ecn  highly  pleased  to  find  that  Australians 
wear  boots  and  lend  a  certain  countenance  to 
Christian  marriage  and  the  endless  variations. 
I  liave  even  seen  them  arrive  armed,  because  of 
their  conviction  that  at  any  moment  a  python 
might  leap  on  them,  or  a  bunyip  chase  them 
eleven  miles. 

Those  jMthetic  anxieties  are  misplaced. 
With  due  allowance  for  climatic  and  national 
variations,  our  conditions  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  .-Xmerica's.  The  standard  of  intel- 
ligence in  Australia  is  high.   The  standard  of 
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comfort  is  higher.    Australians  have 
been  made  independent  by  long- 
continued    prosperity.     In  this 
country  any  honest  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  and  is  not 
quite  hopelessly  a  fool,  can 
save  money  and  live  in 
full  and  blessed  content- 
ment. 

A  USTRALIANS 

arc  a  small  peo- 
ple  still,   but  they 
are  not  bunched  in 
one  compact  com- 
munity.   They  are 
far-flung,    five  or 
Ax  millions  in  all. 
over  a  great  conti- 
nent.    And  there 
arc  a  million  more 
in   New  Zealand, 
just  over  the  water. 

In  Australia 
there  are  two  lat^e 
coast  cities,  two  or 
three     coast  cities 
getting  biggish,  and  a 
small   handful  of  in- 
lantl  towns.     In  New 
Zealand  you  have  four 
coast  cities  —  cities  rea- 
sonably small  —  and  a 
larger  number  of  prosperous 
small  towns. 

In  the  Australian  cities  tastes 
(litfer,  so  that  a  play  may  succeed 


Vera   P*«rc*,  an 
AuitraLan  girl  wha 
Has    mcde  a 
grcnt  mcccsiin 
tl>«>  "Follie*." 


end  cKctUf 
in  on  unu- 
I'sl  !cen«  in 


Mr.  Mclntc.K'f 
AuMiolion  "Fol* 
licf,"  n°cdel(d  lifter 

'A  c  An  tfu'on  tfMiC. 
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in  Sydney  and  fail  in  Melbourne.  In 
New  Zealand  no  man  can  ever  say  what 

will  lia])})^]!  next.  Auckland,  in  the 
north,  is  subtropical  and  cheery — pos- 
sil)ly  the  finest  show-town  of  its  size 
in  the  world.  In  the  south,  Dunedin  is 
a  Pre-l)ytcrinn  assembly,  and  llic  Atis- 
tralian  managers  w!io  tour  New  Zea- 
land spend  half  their  time  and  seven- 
eighths  of  their  i)rofanity  cutting 
Dunedin  out  of  the  circtiit. 

liut  Australia  and  Xcw  Zealand  are 
both  healthy  for  plays.  This  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  a  fair 
thing  and  a  iafc  thing  to  say  at  this 
time,  with  the  great  war  on,  that  AuS' 
trali'an  theaters  as  a  whole  are  the  best 
patronized  on  earth. 

A  l.L  conditions  in  Australia  make  for 

an  incrcrKt'd  ])rosperity  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  theatrical  enterprise.  To 
start  with,  the  old-time  crabbed  spirit 
of  Puritanism  is  steadily  dying  out,  and 
the  general  percentage  of  people  who 
visit  the  theater  goes  up  and  up. 

People  sometimes  ask  me  whether 
the  advent  of  motion  ])ictures  has  seri- 
ou-sly  prejudiced  theatrical  interests. 
In  Australia,  I  think  not.  People  take 
the  photoplay  as  an  addition  to  their 
ordinary  allowance  of  anni^cmcnt  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  photoplay  lias 
done  my  theaters  a  ha'porth  of  damage. 

Having  said  so  much.  T  admit  that 
it  seems  possible  that  the  motion  pic- 
tures may  in  the  end  prove  serious 
rivals  of  the  acted  drama.  Sooner  or 
later  ilie  okl-tinic  melodrama  will  I  c 
<lrivcn  out.  I  sha'n't  be  .sorry  for  that. 
The  only  thing  I  regret  about  the  hero- 
ine in  the  snow  is  that  the  snow  didn't 
smother  her  in  1S42. 

As  the  motion  pictures  become  saner 
and  more  convincing  in  their  a()peal  to 
the  nvcmge  intelligence,  thcv  will  tend 
to  come  more  directly  and  powerfully 
into  competition  with  the  dramatic 
theater.  My  good  friends  of  J.  C.  Wil- 
liamson. Ltd..  have  realized  that  fact. 
They  have  set  apart  one  of  their  big 
Sydney  theaters,  the  Royal,  a?  a  pic- 
ture house.  They  are  offerint^  ^j-rci.tl 
programs  at  prices  well  above  the  j>ic- 
ture  average,  and  they  are  making  a  big 
success. 


The  success  of  Theda  Data,  as  shown 
in  this  theater,  has  been  the  most  sensa- 

tional  that  any  picture  actress  has  yet 
made  in  Australia.  As  against  that. 
Mary  Pick  ford's  popularity  is  constant 
and  of  long  standing,  and  a  new  film 
with  Charlie  Clia|ilin  in  it  will  fill  the 
dullest  surburban  cinema  on  the  wettest 
night  of  winter. 

'X'HE  vaudeville  business  easily  holds 
its  own  in  the  popular  esteem. 
During  the  actual  pericKi  of  this  war, 
the  Tivoli  theaters  have  paid  better 
than  at  any  time — that  despite  the  fact 
that  every  young  man  at  the  front — 
or  nearly  every  one^ — i<  a  ]»atron  of  the 
vauflc\illc  houses  when  he  is.  at  home. 
Even  the  innumerable  patriotic  con- 
certs: and  benefits  have  done  the  the- 
aters no  harm.  The  Australian  takes 
his  theater  as  he  takes  his  tobacco,  as 
something  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

My  own  experience  in  vaudeville  is 
that  the  Au'-tralian  ptihlic  likes  Amer- 
ican artists,  if  and  whenever  the  quality 
is  right.  So  it  IS  in  other  branches  of 
the  bu'-iiicss.  The  ^^'illiam.son  theaters 
are  given  over  to  American  comedies 
and  dramas,  with  American  players  in 
the  le  ifl.  Three  parts  or  more  of  the 
motion  pictures  come  from  America. 
.\mericans  are  in  the  majority  on  this 
circuit  and  in  the  various  other  grades 
of  vaudeville.  .Americans  are  widely 
pr)pular  in  trade.  The  Austro- Ameri- 
can entente  is  just  about  as  cordial  as 
it  well  could  be. 

The  managing  director  of  ilu-  Wil- 
liamson lirm,  my  friend  Hugh  J.  Ward, 
is  an  American  citizen.  His  producers 
seem  to  be  all  /Xmericans.  He  is  filling 
theaters  in  Sydney  with  "Under  I'irc" 
and  "So  Long  Letiy.  "  American  suc- 
cesses. Hale  Hamilton,  his  wife  and  a 
large  company,  all  American?,  are  in 
Melbourne  in  "It  Pays  to  Advertise." 

The  big  favorite  of  the  last  two  years 
and  more  was  Fred  Xiblo.  American. 
.So  if  any  man  tells  you  that  .Americans 
don't  "go  big"  in  Australia,  hit  him, 
and  try  to  put  an  extra  pound  in  the 

punch  for  me.  .\merica  aiul  Australia 
have  a  thousand  common  interests. 
Only  a  patch  of  the  ocean  divides  us, 
the  warmest  ocean  on  the  planet. 
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Margaret  Ar\glin  as  Mrs.  Arhuthnot  and  Holbrook  Blinn  ai  Lord  lliingnorth  in  the 
revival  of  Oscar  Wilde'*  "A  Woman  of  No  lmp>ortonce"  — a  play  in  wKicK,  according  to 
Kir.  Pollock,  "there  are  dissertations  upon  morals,  mamage,  poN'erty,  politics,  Platonic  friend- 
ship, Puritans,  debt,  nrwfpapen  and  the  seven  deadly  sins  —  upon  everything  under  the  sun,  in  fact,  except,  the 

(ubject  of  the  play." 
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Much  Adieu  About  Nothing 


SUMMING  UP  A  SEASON  CHARACTER- 
IZED BY  MUCH  TRIVIALITY  AND  A 
FEW   THINGS   WELL    WORTH  WHILE 


By    Channing  Pollock 


Tl  H  1*1  most  irretricval)ly  lo.'it  art 
I  is  the  art  of  letter-writinjj. 
—  1^  Conversational  powers  are 
becoming  sufficiently  atrophied,  heaven 
knows — now  that,  instead  of  iisinj^ 
speech  to  conceal  thou,^ht.  we  em[iloy 
dinner  orchestras  to  hide  the  absence 
of  it. 

Corrc.si>on(lence,  however,  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  succession  of  pothooks  in  a 


stenofjrapher's  notebook.  Gone  the  days 
of  hell rs-lcit res!  Even  the  men  who 
understand  how  to  write  know  too  well 
the  market  value  of  words.  The  next 
fl^eneration  will  have  no  close  contact 
with  penius,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the 
epistles  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  but 
only  an  occasional  ty|)ewritten  ten  lines, 
sijjned  with  a  rubber  stamp  and  hall- 
marked "Dictated  but  not  read."  Our 
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age  will  be  reconstructed,  not  from  the 

indited  gossip  of  ;i  dv  Stai"-1,  a  dc 
SeviEjne  or  a  St.  Simon,  but  from 
a  blurred  acknowledgment —  "Your 
favor  of  the  9th  inst.  rec'd  and  in  reply 
would  state—" 

All  this  is  a  rambling  preamble  to  the 
boast  that  I  have  a  friend  who  writes 
letters.  He  is  a  novelist,  in  the  frotit 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  his  shortest 
notes  are  so  gracefully  phrased,  so  full 
of  wit  and  wisdom  and  sage  comment, 
that,  reading  them  and  putting  them 
away,  1  feci  as  one  who  closets  a  Corot. 
Of  a  certain  comedy,  printed  but  never 
presented,  this  gentleman  obscr\'es : 

"That  such  a  play  should  not  find  a 
producer  throws  me  back  upon  some 
searching  thought  concerning  our  whole 
public.  \\'hy  i?  it  th.il.  with  nganl  to 
literature,  to  the  theater,  indeed  to  art 
of  all  kinds,  this  public  will  so  rarely 
take  anything  but  the  commonplace? 
Its  appetite  for  the  third-rate  is  simply 
enormous.  For  anything  but  the  third- 
rate  there  is  little  or  no  place,  unless 
it  is  for  the  fourth-rate  and  fifth-rate. 

"I  notice  with  myself  that  my  sales 
diminish  exactly  in  proportion  to  im- 
provonent  in  my  work.  Almost  all  the 
popular  magazines  have  asked  me  for 
serials,  but  unless  I  offer  them  the  well- 
worn  and  the  rubbishy  they  are  dissat- 
isfied.  Is  it  that  the  low-brow  has 
ever\'thing  to  sny  in  the  land,  and  the 
so-called  high-brow  nothing  at  all?  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  rather  hopeless  abottt  the  great 
American  people.  They  are  so  desper- 
ately inert.  There  seems  to  be  nothii^ 
to  which  they  will  respond  but  the 
mighty  call  of  self-iniercit  The  higher 
things — term  them  intellectual  or  spir- 
itual or  anything  you  please — appear 
to  be  utterly  without  aiipeal  to  them. 
Here  in  Boston,  where  the  lamp  used 
to  be  kept  burning,  its  flame  is  almost 
smothered  by  the  uneducated,  the  half- 
educated,  the  frivolous  and  the  foolish. 
Instead  of  a  process  of  ievcling-up, 
which  I  used  to  think  T  saw.  it  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  can  find  only  a  vast 
leveling-down — a  kind  of  national 
defend  ation. 

''I  wontlcr  if  I  am  all  wrong?  I 
wonder  if  I  am  even  partly  wrong? 


T  used  to  be  so  hopeful  and  of^mistic. 

I  sometimes  ask  myself  if  this  incipient 
despair  of  the  people  is  not  merely  a 
bacillus  of  the  time.  So  many  of  the 
men  I  meet  —  genuine,  nattve-boro 
Americans,  who  love  tht-ir  muntry  de- 
votedly— ^arc  deeply  in  the  dumps  con- 
cerning it.  Two  men,  both  of  them 
widely  known  throughout  the  land, 
have  said  to  me  on  different  occasions 
recently  that  they  never  expected  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  they  would  be 
ashamed  of  being  Amerieans — but  that 
the  fate  has  overtaken  them.  I  did  my 
best  to  buck  them  up,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  among  others  have  bucked 
me  down.  I  don't  know.  1  am  puzzled 
and  bewildered  about  the  whole  thing; 
and  when  I  read  a  play  tike  this,  and 

am  told  that  no  one  will  bring  it  out, 
my  questionings  come  again  to  their 
sharper  point. 

"I  often  ask  myself  what  I  person- 
ally can  do.  Shall  I  turn  my  back 
definitely  upon  that  great,  many-headed, 
heavy'-footed  monster  known  as  the 
puVilic,  and  try  to  keej)  out  of  his  sight 
and  get  him  out  of  mine — nr  shall  I 
still  go  oil  trying  to  tempi  hiiii  with 
peanuts  ?  Shall  I  labor  in  vain,  or  shall 
I  get  ir^to  a  lirdc  and  bury  myself?*  Is 
it  worth  while  to  struggle  on,  or  is 
nothing  worth  while  at  all?  These 
queries  can  become  poignant  when  you 
have  plenty  of  solitude  to  give  to  them. 
vnd  you  are  master  of  some  freedom  of 
choice.  The  hole  in  which  to  bury  one- 
self has  no  small  attraction,  The  diffi- 
culty connected  with  it  is  the  doing 
notning.  To  get  up  in  the  morning 
with  no  duties,  no  struggles,  no  hopes, 
no  fears,  would  make  life  a  bed  of  a 
blank — the  strong  word  being  used 
with  no  profane  signification.  It  would 
be  a  hell  of  a  lilnnk.  and  I  believe  that 
is  all  that  keeps  me  out  of  it.*' 

Though  part  of  this  letter  concerns 
the  theater  but  vaguely,  you  need  not 
feel  cheated.  My  friend  gets — and  is 
worth — three  times  as  much  a  word  as 
I.  And  in  quoting  sentences  purely 
personal,  I  am  beating  the  historians 
to  intimate  revelation  of  a  line  artist, 
and  of  how  such  an  artist  feels  about 
the  public  attitude  toward  what  is  best 
in  his  art 
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J«n«  Gr»y  •*  Miranda,  ancl  Loim  Calv«rt  as  Pro$pero,  in  "TTie  Tempest,"  at  Ne*'  H^^B 

York's  CSntury  Theater.     It  i»,         Mr.  Pollock,  "not  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.     On  the  BhhH 
contrary,  it  it  on«  of  th«  most  indicativ*  uul  inspiring  •v*ntt  of  tk*  aMion. 
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rhoioffnph  hv 


A  *c«ne  from"TKe  Temp«*t,"«l  tKe  Century TKeatcr.  ArtKur  Grenville  as  Sehaitian,  Frank 
Reginald  Barlow  ta  tKe  BoalJivain.    TKis  pcoJuction  15  matie  hy  the  Dr<cni  SiToety,  at 

me."  chronicle*  Channing  Pollock,  "««t  Augustui  Thomas,  and 


I.I 


SUMMING  UP  THE  SEASON 

TTHI--  night  this  communication  ar- 
rived,   I   saw   the   last  theatrical 
performance,  but  one,  I  shall  see  until 
A  ufjust. 

'  Atlieu  to  the  drama,"  I  sai<l.  "Adieti 
to  sentimental  strumpets,  to  tenor  ten- 
derness, to  damaged  gentlemen  and 
ladies  slightly  soiled  !" 

"The  which  apostrophe."  quoth  The 
I-ady  Who  Cioes  to  the  Theater  with 
Me,  "might  he  entitled  'Much  Adieu 
Alwjut  Xothing.'  "  The  I^dy,  you  see, 
is  agreed  with  my  friend. 


Looking  backward,  indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  learn  how  much  there  has 
lieen  of  nothing.  One  thumbs  progratns. 
trying  to  recall  details  of  a  great  mass 
of  material  utterly  without  significance 
or  importance,  j)lays  that  have  vanished 
without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  mind. 
Scores  of  them  there  were  produced 
with  high  hopes,  at  considerable  cost 
of  money  and  time,  that  gave  so  little 
return  for  evenings  spent  witnessing 
them  that  the  memory  melted  in  the 
morning's  sun.  This  much  one  finds  in 
consolation :  that  most  the  drivel  failed, 
and  most  of  what  was  important  suc- 
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West«rton  m  Antonio,  E<Jwin  Mordant  as  Alanzo.  Frederick  Enmelton  os  Gom.ii/o,  and 
prices  ranging  from  ten  cents  in  the  gallery  to  fifty  cents  on  the  m«>n  floor.  "Just  lieKtnd 
just  in  front,  tKe  boy  who  delivers  newspapers  to  my  apartment." 
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ceedctl.  There  were  e.xceplions,  of 
course,  like  the  tcm|)orary  prosperity 
«tf  '  L'nder  Cover,"  and  ".\bc  and  Maw- 
russ,"  and  "Our  Mrs.  McChesncy/'  .nnd 
the  short  Hfe  of  '*^'oun^  America."  hut 
generally  the  rule  held  pood. 

•  The  mystery,  of  course,  is  how  so 
great  a  quantity  of  inconsequence  finds 
its  way  to  our  stage.  'Tt  costs  a  man- 
ager no  more,"  as  Clayton  I  lamilton 
points  out,  "to  bet  his  money  on  an 
acknowledged  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
h'teraturc  than  to  hct  his  money  on  a 
silly  play  hy  nobody  at  all.  and  a  piece 
that  is  written  up  to  the  public  stands 


at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  financial 
success  as  a  piece  that  is  written  down 
to  the  public."  One  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  cither  that  the  average 
manager  does  not  know  dramatic  liter- 
ature, or  that  he  does  not  know  his 
public.  How  else  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  capital  comedy,  like  "Major 
Harbara,"  or  a  vital  tragedy,  like 
"Justice."  both  available  to  any  book- 
buyer  these  many  years,  may  be  ignored 
imtil  newcomers  in  the  theater  bring 
them  to  triumph?  How  else  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  making  those  reviv- 
als which  add  interest  to  every  late 
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season,  the  impresario,  choosing  from 
a  wealth  of  plays  he  has  seen  botOre 
audiences,  selects  pirtlc  like  '"The  Idler" 
or  "Liberty  Hall,"  and  passes  by  "The 
Thunderbolt/'  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray."  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith,"  "Iris"  and  "The  Gay  Lord 
Quex"? 

The  really  intelligent  part  of  the 

theater-g:oing:  pithlic  remain^;  unsus- 
pected by  producers,  and  lindiug  little 
to  interest  it  upon  our  stage,  ceases  to 
hv  thcatet'^ing.  Disappointed  again 
and  again,  it  stays  lionie  and  reads,  or 
pours  forth  to  attend  recitals  and  lec- 
tures. Whence  come  the  thronp  that 
arc  makinp^  the  fortunes  of  the  lycatm 
bureaus  and  the  directors  of  concert 
tours,  that  pack  the  opera,  that  crowd 
into  the  ball^,  that  have  enriched  Bur- 
ton Holmes  an<l  occasionally  emerge 
from  their  obscurity  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  Forbes  Robertson  or  a  Beerbohni 
Tier'  How  do  managers  accmint  fr*r 
the  amazing  success  of  a  performance 
like  "Justice."  denied  house-room  by 
half  a  dozen  of  their  number  who  saw 
it  out  of  town,  and  {U-spaired  of  even 
by  the  hrm  that  linally  gave  it  lodging? 

The  great  majority,  of  course,  is 
quite  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  "the  higher 
thincjs — call  them  intellectual  or  spirit- 
ual, or  anything  you  please."  Our 
hopes  lie.  not  in  the  improvement  of  this 
crowd,  but  in  its  diminution.  The  •rea- 
son just  gone  has  been  an  encouraging 
season,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrar)'.  because  it  has  brought  new 
blood  into  the  theater  before  and 
behind  the  footlights.  All  up  and  down 
the  line  there  is  a  skirmishing  iii  r  t  lom 
volunteers ;  men  are  producing  who 
never  produced  l)cfore,  and  are  being 
rewarded  by  a  greater  general  interest 
tb.in  has  been  felt  in  tlie  stage  these 
many  years.  .\  band  of  young  enthu- 
siasts has  established  itself  firmly  under 
the  name  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players;  other  bands  are  eNperinu  iiiinq; 
in  a  dozen  tiny  auditoriums;  there  are 
drama  societies  and  leagues,  and  to 
Ciown  all,  the  great  natiotial  movement 
in  commemorntion  of  Shakespeare. 
The  season  tliat  i,'ave  us  a  successful 
repertory  theater,  intelligent  fooling 
like  "Sybil"  and  "X  ery  Good.  Eddie,^ 


pleasant  trifles  like  "Hobson  s  Choice" 
and  "The  Boomerang,"  an  incisive 
study  of  cha racier  in  "The  Unchas- 
tcned  W  oman,"  notable  acting  by  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  Emily  Stevens  and  John  Bar- 
rymorc  and  l.yn  Harding  and  twenty 
others,  really  ends  in  something  hke  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

W  ithin  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
b.ad  intere>iing  pro<hictioiis  of  "Mac- 
beth," Ucnry  Vlll,"  '  ihe  Tempest." 
"The  Merchant  of  Venke**  and  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/'  All  five 
have  drawn  big  audiences.  As  rc^ 
minders  of  the  nearer  past,  and  for 
comparison,  we  witness  revivals  of 
^)scar  Wilde,  of  the  earliest  Clyde 
Fitch,  and  of  that  charming  bit  of 
romance.  "If  1  Were  King."  Finally, 
in  ''Justice,"  we  have  lived  to  see  a 
great  modern  play,  c:rently  acted,  a  trag- 
edy without  compromise,  a  vigorous 
and  important  document,  doing  as  re- 
munerative a  business  as  ua-  done  by 
any  musical  comedy  of  the  year. 

Try  on,  my  friend!  There  comes  a 
time  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
tempt  the  monster  with  peanuts  I 

"THE  TEMPEST" 

"'T'HE  TEMPEST."  at  the  Century, 
^  is  not  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  indic- 
■Aihe   and  inspiring  event's   of  the 

season. 

The  Drama  Society,  including  a 

number  of  wealthy  men  and  women, 
vpr.iisors  this  production  in  that  "gilded 
iiicubalor"  wbere,  a  few  years  ago. 
(Iramatic  uplift  fell  victim  to  social 
-nnlibcrv.  'l  lie  present  venture  seems 
notable  for  its  democracy.  "Believing 
that  the  great  public  which  supports 
the  moving  pictures  will  even  more 
'.ria'llv  ?iiii]iort  the  legitimate  spoken 
dranut.  if  artistic  productions  of  its 
masterpieces  are  placed  within  their 
reach,  The  Drama  Society  is  offering 

 this  beautiful  revival  of  'The 

Tempest'  at  prices  ranging  from  ten 
cents  in  the  gallery  to  fifty  cents  on 
li  e  flftor."  Could  there  be  finer  phi- 
lanthropy? 

In  Ihe  Century,  which  shuttled  from 
Shakespeare  to  Ned  \\aybum»  and 
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back  again  to  Sliakespcart-  eii  rouie  to 
Ziegfeld,  are  seen  sizable  audiences 

niade  up  of  groui)5  of  childrni  and  of 
working  girls,  of  men  in  evening  drvss 
and  of  women  wrapped  in  shawls  and 
carrying  bundles.  Just  behind  me  sat 
Augustus  '['homas,  and  ju'^t  in  front, 
the  boy  who  delivers  newspapers  to  my 
apartment.  Copies  of  the  play  are  ped- 
dled on  the  sidewalk  before  the  theater, 
.'iml  numbers  of  persons  referred  tO 
ihcni  during  ihc  initrini>sions. 

More  than  any  other -work  of  the 
r.ard's.  this  (.oinii-  faiitasj"  suggests  and 
requires  tlic  kind  of  scttmg  first  given 
it  The  play  is  SO  Elizab^han  that  it 
would  seem  an  anachronism  in  the  en- 
vironment of  our  modern  theater,  even 
it  it  were  possible  to  >upply  this  en- 
vironment without  butchering  the  text 
cr  tiring  tlic  aiidiciur  w  ith  long  waits. 
A  story  so  crude  and  outlandish  is  the 
better  for  crude  and  outlandish  trap- 
pings that  constantly  remind  the  spec- 
tators of  its  remote  orijjin.  Here,  for 
the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Century. — ^thc  first  having  been  the  pro- 
duction of  "A  Winter's  Talc,"  directed 
by  that  Louis  Calvert  now  partly 
responsible  for  "  'i  lie  Tempest," — is 
feconstructed  the  stage  as  it  was  known 
to  Shakespeare  Of  can\a«  there 
none.  A  few  cedar  trees  on  either  side 
transform  ship  into  shore,  and  the  same 
balcony  that  served  as  rigging  for  the 
vessel  enables  Prospern,  through  his 
magic  spells,  to  tread  upon  the  air  and 
overlook  Ferdinand's  wooing  of  Miran- 
iia.  It  is  remarkable  Ik'W  williiitjly 
tlie  imagination  acts  as  scene-painter. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Jane 
drey,  whose  Miranda  is  saccharine  and 
badly  read,  th<-  nrting  is  of  the  best. 
Mr.  Calvert  has  done  nothing  of  liner 
quality  than  his  Prospero,  Dignified, 
imposing,  but  colored  with  humor  and 
tinged  with  tenderness,  his  deposed 
Duke  is  impressive  and  delightful.  One 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  actor 
so  recently  realized  the  cynical  rmlrr- 
shaft  in  "M.'ijor  Barbara."  A  similar 
"sea  change"  occurs  in  Fania  MarinoflF, 
who,  after  hugging  the  earth  in  numer- 
on«;  drawing-room  comedies,  bounds 
about  like  the  spirit  of  the  element  she 
represents  in  ArieL    Hers  is  a  gusty 


performance,  suggesting  the  puhcry  of 
a  summer  wind  even  in  her  speech;  a 
jubilant  elfin  disembodiment.  Equally 
notable  arc  tlie  clowns  of  Cecil  Yapp, 
who  was  of  the  original  cast  of  *The 
Blue  Bird/'  and  deorge  Hassell,  who 
dawned  upon  Broadway  like  a  rotund 
summer  sun  in  "The  Rule  of  Three." 
Mr.  Hassell  is  almost  the  only  man  I've 
ever  seen  get  fun  out  of  the  clumsy 
fooling  of  seventeenth-century  drama. 
He  might  even  persuade  one  to  laugh 
at  Launcclol  Cohbo.  W  alter  Hamp- 
den the  Christ  of  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  makes  the  monster  Caliban 
''the  stuff  that  dreams" — and  very  bad' 
dreams — "are  made  of."  Edwin  Mor- 
t'ant.  Frank  W'csterton  and  Henry 
Stanford  are  maidy  and  likable  as 
Alonso,  Antonio  and  Ferdinand. 

"The  Tempest"  visualizeil  at  the 
Century  is  a  kind  of  earlier  'Peter 
i'an."  an  amiable  and  amusing  fantasy, 
a  Drury  Lane  **pantomime,"  none  the 
worse  for  some  poetry  by  William 

Sliakesjieare. 

"THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE " 

pXCEF'T  that  it  is  Drury  Lane  melo- 
drama,  instead  of  Drury  Lane 
"pantomime,"  the  same  thing  may  l)e 
said  of  '"The  Merchant  of  \"enice," 
second  ottering  in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
Tercentenary  Festival  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam. I've  seen  this  play  a  hun- 
dred times,  beaulifnllv  done,  and  done 
so  that  the  audience  was  more  tried 
than  Antonio:  I  realize  that  its  hero 
wc)uld  have  been  in  no  real  jeopardy 
before  The  Doyc.  and  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  datiger  of  his  losing  even 
an  ounce  of  flesh  at  any  performance, 
and  yet  T  have  never  sat  through  the 
courtroom  scene  without  thrilling. 

Sir  Herbert's  ''Merchant"  does  not 
run  smooth?\,  as  did  his  "Henry  \  HI.'' 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  an  uneven 
I'lul  disjointed  jjresentation.  in  which 
none  of  the  acting  rises  far  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  and  yet.  because  it  is  adequate 
and  scholarly  and  picturesque  and 
brightly  colored,  the  production  holds 
one.  The  prospect  upon  w  hieh  the  cur- 
lain  rises — the  Rialtn  I'ridge  in  the 
lioonday  sun,  with  a  passing  procession 
of  dignitaries  and  soldiers,  a  group  of 
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Jews  in  gay  gabardine 
in  the  middle  distance, 
and  a  background  of 
the  (Irand  Canal — is 
entrancing  as  a  can- 
vas of  Edwin  Abbey's. 
I  cannot  hold  witii 
those  critics  who  com- 
plain of  Sir  Herbert's 
mvestitures  because 
they  are  not  "mod- 
ern." nor  sec  that  his 
settings  here  are  less 
artistic  because  they 
look  like  Venice 
rather  than  like  a 
landscape  from  the 
cover  of  J'anity  Fair. 
....What  Shake- 
speare requires  is  not 
poorer  scenery  but 
better  acting. 

Less  happy  is  Sir 
Herbert's  carnival  be- 
fore the  house  of 
Shylock,  and  the  mer- 
rymakers in  that  car- 
nival do  not  seem 
happy  at  all.  Theirs 
is  English  gayety.  not 
Italian.  The  revelry 
appears  to  have  been 
insufficiently  re- 
hearsed, and  the  dra- 
matic advantage  taken 
of  it  is  slight  in  com- 
])arison  with  that 
seized  upon  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
court,  with  its  partisan 
spectators  and  the 
mob  surging  behind  a 
prating,  creates  real 
illusion,  as  does  the 
medieval  dwelling  of 
S  h  v  I  o  c  k.  As  in 
•  Henry  VIII,"  the  by- 
play is  capital 
throughout. 

Sir  Herbert's  per- 
formance is  that  of 
a  painstaking  artisan 
rather  than  of  an 
artist.  Its  virtues 
are     superficial  —  a 


□ 


Arnold  D«ly  as  Beau  Brummfl  in  a  revival  of  tKe 
Clyde  Fitch  play.  "  Immortal,  of  course."  recalls  Mr. 
Pollock,  "if  Brummel'i  question  of  Shtridan  •<u\\€n  Ke 
has  been  cut  by  The  Prince:  'Sherry,  nrho's  your  fat 
friend?'" 


□ 
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splendid  make-up,  suggestive  of  Sar- 
gent, and  a  number  of  spectacular 
tricks,  such  as  the  castiTij^  of  ashes 
upon  his  head  after  the  elopement  of 
Jessica  and  the  upsetting  of  bags  of 
gold  when  the  trial  goes  against  him. 

l''lsic  f'\'r!;^ii«;o!i's  Portia,  the  occasion 
of  much  expectancy,  is  a  severe  (hsap- 
pointment.  She  makes  a  lovely  picture, 
of  course,  and  her  voice,  more  than 
ever,  has  somctliing  of  the  golden 
quality  of  Julia  Marlowe's,  but  even 
that  quality  grows  monotonous. 

Either  AvJonio,  played  by  Lyn  Tlard- 
in|f,  or  Bassanio,  by  Julian  L'Eslrange, 
might  lose  that  disputed  pound  of  flesh 
without  being  a  whit  the  worse  for  it. 
Some  of  the  humanncss  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's Henry  .survives  in  his  Antonio, 
but  he  and  Mr.  L'F.strange  are  a  solid 
and  mature  j\iir  of  adventurers.  Never 
before  were  the  two-  Gobbos  as  dreary 
as  in  the  hands  of  Cecil  King  and 
Douglas  Ross,  and  heaven  knows,  they 
always  are  drear)'  enough!  Fclniyler 
Ladd,  recallcti  tor  a  fine  performance 
of  the  exquisite  in  "The  Yellow  Jack- 
et/* gets  little  out  of  Gratiauo,  and 
Claude  Beerbohm  less  out  of  The 
Prince  of  Morocco,  Xell  Compton, 
sister  of  that  Compton  Mackenzie 
who  wrote  "Caniival,"  is  a  bird- 
like Xerissa,  and  Auriol  Lee  and 
Henry  Herbert  are  exceedingly  pictur- 
esf|iu'  as  Jessica  and  Tubal.  The  musi- 
cal accompaniment  is  well  selected  and 
executed. 

"A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE  " 

CO  many  critics  have  called  attention 

to  the  brilliance  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
lines  and  to  the  utter  banality  of  his 
stories  that  one  w  ishes  one  nii^dil  adopt 
his  plan,  succh  ssfully  followed  by 
Shaw,  of  inverting  the  truth  to  make 
an  epigram.  Unfortunately,  Margaret 
Angfin  s  revival,  at  the  Fdlton,  reminds 
us  that  there  is  practically  no  plot  to 
pratpc  in  "A  \\'oman  of  \o  Impor- 
tance." i  he  substance  of  the  play  is 
that  Mamma  doesn't  want  Gerald  to 
work  for  Paha,  and  a1  no  time  during 
the  evening  does  anyone  in  the  audi- 
ence care  a  penny  whether  she  gets  her 
wish  or  not   Wilde  himsdf  was  so 


lilllc  concerned  with  his  story  that, 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  act  to  the 
middle  of  the  second,  he  refers  to  it 
only  once. 

If  you  don't  know  Wilde,  it  will  be 
natural  for  you  to  ask  what  takes  the 
place  of  plot  in  his  play.  Words !  The 
smallest  and  .sharpest  of  snuU  talk — 
what  a  person  inclined  to  blasphemy 
might  call  "gags."  Each  of  these  works 
is  a  kind  of  intellectual  minstrel  show, 
in  which  an  interlocutor  asks  a  ques- 
tion and  the  end-man  pro  tern  responds 
with  a  witticism.  Tliey  are  verbal 
musical  comedies,  in  which  the  action 
halts  for  the  interpolation  of  comic 
sonjLjs  without  tunes.  In  the  midst  of 
what  masquerades  as  narrative,  some 
one  speaks  a  cue,  such  as  *'The\  say 
that  when  ^ood  Americans  die  they  go 
to  Paris,"  and  immediately  plot  is  laid 
aside  for  an  amusing  but  totally  irrele- 
vant discussion  of  America.  In  the 
first  act  of  "A  Woman  of  No  Impor> 
tanre"  there  are  dis<5crtations  •  upon 
morals,  marriage,  poverty,  politics, 
Platonic  friendship.  Puritans,  debt, 
ncw«;papers  and  tlie  se\  en  deadly  sins — 
U{X)n  everything  under  the  sun.  in 
fact,  except  the  subject  of  the  play. 
You  could  cut  out  the  dialoi^ue  without 
affecting  the  story,  but  then  the  piece 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  pinch  of  sand  in 
Sahara.  If  "Shakesi>eare  is  full  of 
quotations,"  a  Wilde  comedy  reads  like 
a  book  of  "Wit,  Wisdom  and  Wick- 
cdnes.s." 

W  ilde's  wit.  like  the  rest  of  Wilde. 

is  sinqitlarly  iine\Tn.  Some  of  it  is 
merely  flippant  nonsense,  and  some  of 
it  is  so  wise  that  the  hearer  grows  in- 
dignant with  the  patronizin|^  gentleman 
of  the  encyclopedia  who  dismisses  the 
auihur  with  a  statement  that  he  is  "di.s- 
tinguished  by  a  cheap  cjmicism  and  an 
aflfectation  of  smartness."  If  there 
had  been  no  discernment  in  any  of 
these  mots  they  would  have  been  as 
stale,  after  a  (|uarter  of  a  century,  as 
last  year's  almanac.  One  is  irritated 
at  such  tawdriness  as  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  excess"  or  "A  well-tied  tie 

is  the  first  '^iriou<  step  in  life." 
One  wants  to  sa\',  with  Captain  Cor- 
coran, "Though  I'm  anything  but 
clever,  I  could  ulk  like  that  forever." 
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Oti  the  other  hatui.  the  word  fpigrom, 
which  is  KngHsh  for  multum  in  parvo, 
has  lew  better  examples  than  "Duty  is 
what  one  expects  from  others"  and 
*'The  tyranny  of  the  weak  over  the 

strong  is  the  only  tyranny  tliat 

lasts."  We  laugh,  even  at  our  own 
expense,  when  Illing'a*orth  sajrs,-  "The 
youth  of  Anicn\a  is  its  oldest  tradi- 
tion/' and,  a  Uttle  less,  because  there  is 
a  sting  in  it,  when  Mrt.  AUonby  an- 
swers Lady  Caroline's  assertion  that  we 
"liave  no  rxvns  and  no  curiosities"  by 
saying,  "Nonsense!  They  have  their 
mothers  and  their  manners!** 

As  to  that  morsel  of  story,  what  pos- 
sible interest  can  lie  in  a  twenty-year- 
old  "affair"  betwMn  a  peripatetic  phon- 
ograph and  a  lady  who,  after  all  this 
time,  still  mourns  that  "nothing  can 
heal  her,  no  anodyne  can  give  her  sleep, 
no  i)oppies  foi^falncss"  ?  Twenty 
years,  of  course,  is  the  regulation  a^^e 
of  a  past,  and  the  same  conformity,  the 
f()l  lowing  of  that  long-accepted  fallacy 
that  audiences  must  ^ow  what  is  bid- 
den from  the  characters;  extracts  every 
vestige  of  thrill  from  the  disclosure,  at 
nine-thirty,  of  what  the  meanest- intd- 
ligence  had  gathered  an  hour  before  — 
that  Gerald  Arbuihnot  is  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lord  Illingwnrth.  Such 
strength  as  might  have  l)een  in  Mrs. 
Arbuihuot's  plea  that  the  boy's  father 
shall  not  take  him  away  from  her  is 
lost  when  Wilde's  dramatic  instinct  is 
conquered  by  his  love  of  smartness, 
and  the  conflict  between  man  and 
woman  dwindles  into  generalities  such 
as  "Children  be^n  by  loving  their 
parents.  After  a  time  they  judge 
Uiem.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  forgive 
them."  The  drctmfistances  tinder 
which,  in  the  "big  scene,"  Mrs.  Ar- 
buthnot  reveals  the  truth  to  Gerald, 
merely  to  prevent  his  striking  a  parent 
who  richly  deserves  it,  are  as  prepos- 
terous- a?  the  lad's  long-drawn-out  in- 
sit>tence  that  his  mother  shall  permit 
his  father  to  make  her  an  honest 
woman.  One  recalls  Charles  Cogh- 
Ian'-*;  extempore,  made  to  cover  a  lapse 
of  memory,  when  Gerald  was  beggmg 
him  to  marry  Mrs,  Arbuthnot:  "1  will, 
my  boy.  I  will ;  only  it's  so  damned  con- 
.  ventionall" 


However,  it  is  a  little  late  to  criticise 
"A  Woman  of  Xo  Importance,"  or  to 
review  that  contempt  for  the  theater 
which  persuaded  Wilde,  in  all  his  plays 
but  "The  Importance  of  Being  Ear- 
nest," to  write  down  to  its  supposed 
requirements.  The  interest  in  a  revival 
depends  upon  its  presentment.  Miss 
Anglin  is  coming  to  be  identified  with 
Wilde  as  mudi  as  Maude  Adams  with 
Barrie  or  Grace  George  with  Shaw, 
and  her  performance  in  "A  Woman  of 
No  Importance. "  like  her  perfonnance 
in  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  reminds 
lis  that  here  we  have  the  last  of  the 
great  emotional  actresses.  Tier  han- 
dling of  Mrs.  Arbuthtwt's  confession 
to  GercJd  is  magnificent,  and  her  "busi- 
ness," at  the  end  of  the  setond  act, 
when  her  hands,  twisting  behind  her, 
betray  her  distress,  is  ingenious  and 
effective. 

Holbrook  Blinn,  an  excellent  actor 
in  certain  roles,  makes  lllingtvorth  a 
longshoreman  who  has  acquired  a  stock 
of  witticisms.  Mr.  Blinn  plainly  does 
not  believe  in  Illi)ur«.'orth — and  who 
could?  Did  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  1  won- 
der, when  he  "created*'  the  part  in 
iR<;3?  .A.S  Mrs.  AUonhy.  .Atuiie  Hnghcs, 
quite  recently  tlie  Mistress  Quicklcy  of 
Mr.  Hackcit's  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."  obviously  imitates  Marie 
Tempest,  but  to  great  advantage.  Rich- 
ard Temple,  long  associated  with  musi- 
cal comedy,  furnishes  a  capital  portrait 
of  The  Archdeacon. 

"BEAU  BRUMMEL" 

TEMPUS  fugits  surprisingly! 
*  It  was  only  yesterday  that  Clyde 
Fitdi  s^d  for  ever>thing  modem  in 
the  drama.  Now  the  program  of  "Beau 
Rmmmel,"  which  Arnold  Daly  revived 
at  the  Cort  and  took  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  explains:  "Twenty-six 
years  have  passed  >iiue  Mr.  Fitch's 
play  was  originally  produced,  and  dur- 
mg  that  period,  many  changes  have 
come  to  jxass  in  the  theater.  Notably, 
two  old  friends,  the  'aside'  and  the 
'soliloquy,'  have  fallen  into  disrepute. 
The  changes  considered  necessary  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  Dark." 
Truly,  this  piece,  which  made  the 
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reputation  of  the  yottthful  Fitch,  and 
the  fortune  of  Richard  Mansfield,  now 

seem?  sufficiently  creakinpf  and  archaic. 
It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  hav- 
mg  been  written  seriously  and  sin- 
cerely, about  a  character  of  almost 
deathless  interest.  Brummcl,  like 
Cyrano,  really  hved,  and  he  was  made 
to'  live  again,  as  early  as  1859,  in  a 
comrrlv,  called  "Beau  Brummcl;  or 
The  King  of  Calais,"  by  Blanchard  Jer- 
rold,  a  brother  of  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Rummaging  in  my  library  (he  other 
day,  I  came  across  a  copy  of  this  old 
play,  with  the  autograph  of  William 
Warren,  the  date  i860  and  a  clipping 
from  The  Chicago  I'vnilng  Post  of 
April  29,  rehearsing  the  once- 

familiar  tale  that  Fitch  did  but  adapt 
the  work  of  Jerrold. 

Brumwci,  of  course,  i?  quite  ns  arti- 
ficial a  person  as  lllrngzu'ortii — but  then 
Srummel  was  artificial  in  life,  while 
lUing7i¥)rih  was  artificial  on  the  ?;tag"c. 
This  ancient  exquisite,  more  like  Oscar 
Wilde  than  was  Gilbert's  caricature 
Bunthome;  this  greatest  of  the  dandies, 
who  disclaims  being  a  vetretarian 
because  he  "once  ate  a  pea who  con- 
tracted a  cold  by  standing  "next  to  a 
damp  stranger;"  who  opines  that  "gen- 
tlemen are  never  busy — insects  and  city 
people  are  busy ;"  and  who  proposes  to 
"make"  his  favorite  nephew  by  walking 
with  him  in  the  Mall,  is  at  least  a  crea- 
ture of  tiesh  and  blood.  Fitch's  Beau 
is  a  gentleman;  one  admires  him  for 
his  courage,  loves  him  for  his  fine 
honor  and  pities  him  for  a  view  of  the 
essentials  of  life  mistaken  but  so  real 
and  constant  that  it  endures  through 
the  most  tragic  vicissitudes.  The  dram- 
atist achieves  a  big  and  thrilling 
moment  when  Brtmmel,  taking  sides 
with  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loves, 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  so 
losing  the  favor  by  which  he  hves, 
scorns  propitiatii^Of  that  furious  royalty, 
and  with  invincible  dignity  comments: 
"Damned  bad  manners!  T  ?hall  have 
to  order  my  carriage.  Wales,  ring  the 
belir 

Though  the  sacrifice  seem*?  maudlin, 
Brummel  is  again  an  heroic  hgurc 
when,  learning  that  his  nephew  loves 
the  gill  whose  troth  is  to  save  him  from 


waiting  bailiffs,  he  repudiates  her  and, 

with  those  officers,  takes  the  first  step 

that  leads  to  the  garret,  in  Calais, 
where  he  receives  from  his  faithful 
valet  the  cards  of  the  fashionable  folk 
who  called  on  him  many  years  before. 
That  visionary  return  of  his  glory,  the 
imaginary  dinner  to  the  Prince,  at 
which  he  dies,  is  genuine  tragedy. 

Fitch's  dialogue,  though  bright,  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  time  as  well  as 
Wilde^s.  That  is  partly  because  it  is 
more  inherently  of  the  play,  more  rep- 
artee than  epigram.  A  good  example 
is  Brumutcl  s  passage  with  ihe  drunken 
Lord  Manly  I 

"You  are  no  gentleman !" 

"Mv  dear  sir,  vou  are  no  judge." 

"My  honorl   iMy  honorr 

"I  will  take  care  of  it  until  you  need 
it  again !" 

And  the  Beau's  injunction  to  his 
\  alct  to  hold  off  his  creditors.  "Prom- 
ise them  something!  Promise  them 
everj'thing!  And  AXortimer,  you  must 
not  go  unrewarded  1  Promise  yourself 
something !"  • 

Immortal,  of  course,  is  Brumniel's 
question  of  Sheridan  when  he  has  been 
cut  by  The  Prince:  "Sherry,  who's 
your  fat  friend  r"' 

I  never  thought  Mansfield  a  good  ♦ 
actor  until  I  saw  the  Brummel  of  Ar- 
nold Daly.  This  player,  intelligent  and 
surpassing  in  many  parts,  has  not  the 
savoir  faire  indispensable  to  carrying 
conviction  in  the  character.  His  ele- 
gancies seem  affectations  of  the  inter- 
preter rather  than  of  the  interi)reted. 
Roma  June  is  very  bad  as  the  girl 
Mariana,  and  Roland  Rushton  sp<^iks 
the  lines  of  the  money-lender  Abra- 
hattus  with  an  accent  Scotto-Hebraic. 
Katharine  Kaelred  is  adequate  as  Mrs. 
St.  Auhyn,  the  woman  who  betrays 
Brummcl;  Edgar  Norton  is  satisfac- 
tory as  the  valet  Mortitttfir;  Roland 
Buckstone.  so  long  associated  wttii  E. 
H.  Sothern.  is  hhiff  and  genuine  as  the 
rich  father  of  Mariana;  and  Edward 
Ratcliffe,  used  to  a  very  different  kind 
of  role,  is  surprisingly  good  as  The' 
Prxucr  of  IV ales. 

"Beau  Brummel"  would  not  achieve 
popularity  to-day,  but  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  it  was  once  popular. 
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Bedelia  Takes  a  Cours.e 
In  Husband^Holding 


SOME  M  ATC  H  M  AK  I  NG 
AND   TWO  MUSEUMS 


By   Verne   Hardin  Porter 


-  ILLUSTRATED  AT  THE  TIME  BY  RAY  ROHN 


^  j  [HEN  time  doesn't  fly,  Bedelia 

steps  on  the  accelerator  and 
■jj  hops  it  along  with  all  twelve 
cylinders  hitting. 

As  it  was,  we  had  been  engaged  for 
three  weeks  !)cfore  she  began  giving 
the  world  another  boost.  She  had 
bossed  me  and  btttUed  me — and  then 
she  began  having  Theories.  They  re- 
ferred to  Matchmaking  and  to  Hold- 
ing a  Husband  Once  You've  Got  Him 
Nabbed. 

And  the  first  came  first. 

Having  been  spanked  into  engaging 


herself  to  me, — for  the  second  time,— 
Bedelia  had  strong  ideas  anent  court- 
ship. 

"Oh,  you  men ! "  she  scoffed  at  me. 
"You  all  think  you  are  so  brainy,  don't 
you?"    (I  hadn't  said  a  word  about 

anvthingj  "That's  right ;  keep 

still  and  act  superior.  I  suppose  you 
flatter  yourself  that  yott  proposed  to 
me.  don't  you?  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  I  had  to  make  you  so  greeny- 
jealous  you  cottfdn't  stand  still  ?" 

I  let  it  go  at  that. 

"Well."  continued  Bedelia,  "that's 
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what  I'm  talking  about.  It's 
the  man  that  pops  the  ques- 
tion, —  huh !    that's  easy 
enouq;]':, — I  nt  lie  never  has  ^.i 
enough  gumption  to  do  it  ^| 
unless  the  girl  takes  him  by 
the  nose  and  leads  him  to  it 
That's  the  trouble.   All  the=c 
girls" — a  sweep- 
ing gesture  that 
took  in  the  world 
— "would  be  mar- 
ried if  they  could 
get  a  good  fight- 
ing chance  at  a 
man.   And  love/' 
she  silked  rap- 
turously, "is  such 
a  wonderful 

thing  

jC^rest,  I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  running  down  to  the 
corner  and  getting  me  a  box  of  choco- 
lates." 

TnUS  it  was  that  Bedelia  took  up  the 
*  cudgtl  fur  wuniankuid  and  became 
a  matchmaker.  All  of  her  experiences 
came  out  to  her  complete  satisfaction, 
the  iirst  particularly,  when  she  matched 
her  colored  maid  and  Jim,  the  West 
Indian  door-man,  to  their  common 
disgust. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  affair 
didn't  rise  to  any  zeph'ry,  Heaven-blest 

heights,  but  it  contented  Bcdclia.  Only 
last  week  I  was  called  out  of  bed  at 
two  A.  M.,  to  bail  Jim  and  his  adoring 
Carlotta  (her  name  was  May  until  Be- 
dclia  took  a  hand  in  it)  out  of  the  night- 
court  for  affectionately  beating  each 
other  up  on  a  prominent  street-comer. 

"Ah  wants  a  wife,"  Jim  complained 
to  me  during  the  station-house  transac- 


A  youngster 
«ho  j^elW  Kis 
lungi  out  whm 
liaiudcJeTxIy  <Jis« 
covered  th« 

IwiM'WOflt  of  HI 

extinct  treo- 
dimbing   w^m-  ^ 
pus    aimed  at 
dv.  bo«,m  of 


A  nobk  .'Rad  Man.  comfoitiUy  ttufiwi  «itK  HntdiMt. 
■bout  whom  tleedl  wnll  bojrt  loohiqg  mouiKfiili. 


tion.    "AW  —  querulously  —  "don* 
want  no  sparrin^-pahtnah." 
I  recited  the  mcident  to  BedeKa, 

but    she   oiilv   smiled  tranquilly. 
"Let  them  have  their  little  spats," 
she  said  comfortably.  "A  woman 
f  r  ^  never  loves  a  man  until  he  has 

^kfC\^>  Vnr   beatenher;aiidaman  never  loves 


a  woman  unless 
he  lets  her  get 
him  mad  enough 
to  beat  her." 

Which  sounded 
fearfully  wise 
and  worldly,  but 
I  doubt  if  it  was 
necessary  for  Jim 
to  break  Carlot- 
ta's  jaw-bone.  I 
think  that  was 
carr>'ing  his  love 
for  her  just  a  little  bit  too  far. 

But  that  was  just  the  way  Bedelia 
accepted  all  these  affairs— just  the-«ame 
when  a  wife  began  divorce  proceed- 
ings and  a  suit  for  alienation  of  affec- 
tions because  Bedelia  had  innocently 
enough,  not  having  thought  to  inquire 
if  he  were  married,  flung  the  husband 
at  the  head  of  a  blonded  charmer. 
Even  the  husband  didn't  take  the  thing 
any  too  seriously:  he  was  having  the 
time  of  his  young  life.  I  reckon  I 
v/as  the  only  one  who  did,  because 
Bedelia  and  the  husband  cheerfully 
entrusted  me  with  the  job  of  calming 
the  wife  down. 

**It  serves  her  right,"  said  Beddia 
firmly,  referring  to  the  wife.  "She 
should  have  kept  him  at  home." 

I  said  nothing,  as  usual,  again,  but — 
this  time  I  knew  that  Bedelia  was 
wrong.  I  know  that  blade.  Earl  Car- 
roll's song-line  always  reminds  me  of 

him:  "If  mar- 
ried men  were 
as  true  to  their 
cotmtry  as  they 
are  to  their 
wives,  Heaven 
help  the  U. 
S.  A."  You 
couldn't  keep 
that  boy  at  home 
with  a  42-<:enti- 
meter  gunl  • 
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OUT  as  blithely 

*^  as  Bcdelia  took 
the  affair,  it  sunk 
in  and  got  her  to 
thinking.  And  out 
of  it  grew  the  great 
theory  covering  the 
Holding  of  a  Hus- 
band Once  You've 
Got  Him  Nabbed. 

When  Bedelia 
gave  me  the  pfx>s- 
pectus  —  a  grue- 
some array  of  high 
and  haughty  con- 
certs and  recitals, 
lectures,  visits  to 
museums,  in  all  of 
which,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  I 
was  to  participate 
— I  gasped  and 
groaned.  But  she  remained  entirely 
obdurate. 

"If  you  love  me,  you  will  help  nje,  " 
she  satd.   *'I  don't  know  a  dickens  of 

a  lot,  you  understand,  and  you're  almost 
a  famous  man.  (Almost,  I  said,  so 
don't  feel  flattered.)  If  I'm  going  to 
keep  you  after  we  are  married, — hold 
you  against  all  the  brainy,  brilliant, 
beautiful  women  you  meet, — I've  got 
to  put  on  steam.  See?" 

I  protested  that  no 
woman  in  the  world 
would  ever  lure  me 
from  her  side,  just  as 
every  engaged  man 
since  Adam  has  pro- 
tested. 

"W«J1,  rm  not  tak- 
ing  any  chances,"  said 
Bedelia.  "Safety 
first  I  Pm  not  going 
to  let  anyone  say  it 
was  my  fault  that  you 
went  out  and  got  a 
soul-mate." 

And  so  the  cam- 
pau;n  b^n. 

Bedelia  must  have 
talked  it  over  with 
Mary  Josephine,  be- 
cause Mary  Jose- 
phine, being  in  love 
with  an  artist  named 


Pence,  dedded  to  do 

the  selfsame  thing 
and  join  the  party.  I 
suppose  every  woman 
gets  such  a  bug  in  her 
bonnet  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  maybe 
twice  or  so. 

Mary  Josephine,  if 
I  do  say  it  myself  as 
dislikes  high  -  brows 
from  the  ground  up, 
didn't  need  any  tutor- 
ing in  that  fine  art. 
Like  most  recent 
small-town  arrivals  in 
New  York,  she  had 
already  cultivated 
high  -  browism  to  a 
stecnth  degree. 

She  made  a  rare 
pretense  of  liking 
things  that  Madame  Kzolgosh,  the  Fa> 
mous  Something,  or  others  of  the  sort, 
lectured  about  before  tlie  Woman's  Club 
at  home.  New  arrivals  in  New  Yoric 
are  apt  to  be  that  way,  o.s|)cciaIly  if 
they  are  studying  something.  And 
Mary  Josephine  was  Studying  Voice, 
and  she  had  Taken  Up  Elocution  in  the 
convent  where  she'd  studied.  When 
she'd  greet  Bedelia,  her  amazingly 
modulated  i-emarks  would  register 
something  like  this: 

deah 

"Oh-h-h-h,  you  gel! 

look-  simply 

You're  in' 


tro- 


ciously  love- 


ly." 


A  iMonigkted  old  gentlemui  wKo  mistook  n 
'%  handUMUited  Hot  for  sometKing 
mi  Wie  ««nt  fumiy  ikrou^K 
to  ^  wliat  it  WW  all  abpHl. 


I  liked  her,  anyway, 
but  I  can't  5 IV  the 
same  for  that  Pence 
— not  that  he  or  Mary 
Josei^ine  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this 
chronicle,  but  these 
are  some  things  I'd 
like  to  get  off  my 
mind.  Of  course.  I 
can  feel  the  plot  slip- 
ping when  I  do  such 
things,  but  I'm  the 
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sort  of  fellow,  by  pfing^er, 
that  when  I  have  any- 
thing to  get  off  my  chest, 
why.    I    just  ha 
get  it  right  off. 
nie.  every  time. 

Pence   was  s 
change,  no  two  w 
talking.  He'd 
from  somewhere 
North  Dakota ;  an( 
wore  spats,  cane,  fi 
tie,  mustache,  and 
the  make  -  up 
that    a  real 
artist  wouldn't 
be  caught  dead 
in.    H  e  h  a  d 
one    of  those 
smooth,  soft- 
soap  i)ersonali-^ 
ties    who  rub 
their  hands  to- 
gether  w  hen 
they  talk. 
Likewise  he 
had  ingrowing 

egotism.   He  was  his  favorite  artist. 

Bedclia  told  me  one  day  that  "they 
said  he  was  just  wonderful." 

"Who  said  so?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Why,"  faltered  Bedelia.  "— er-r-r— 
I  just  can't  remember  right  now,  but 
it  was  some  one." 

I  remembered. 
Pence. 


though.     It  was 


DEDELI.A  picked  the 
^  Natural  Histor>' 
as  the  place  for  our 
first  plunge  into  the 
Upper  Things.  I 
chartered  a  taxi,  and 
the  three  of  us  set 
out.  Bedelia  had  for- 
gotten the  address 
and  was  quite  indig- 
nant with  me  for  not 
knowing  it.  W'e  had 
a  Broadway  chauffeur 
to  whom  such  a  des- 
t  i  n  a  t  i  o  n  was  the 
greatest  of  mysteries. 
It  was  only  after  I 
had  inquired  at  four 
cigar-.stores  and  two 


One  of  tKe  best  btts  of  Kuman  interest  was  an  old  lady  in  p«in.    The  Spanish  Inquisition 
an<i  its  merry  m*tluxls  Kad  nothing  on  then*  clollar-nin«ty.«igKt  shoes  of  her*.    She  wore 
•n  expressive  expression  — "To  hell  with  art !  " 

drug-Stores  that  some  one  bethought 
himself  of  the  telephone-book. 

Wc  arrived  in  high  spirits  and  left 
on  the  low.  Bedelia  concealed  her  dis- 
appointment admirably.  If  looking  at 
stuffed  things  and  things  was  Greater 
Learning,  she  was,  I  could  see, 
without  particular  zest.  Occasionally 
she  chirped  in  with  an  exclamation 
that  was  meant  to  be  enthusiastic,  such 
as.  "Gee!  I  wish  I  could  get  a  suit 
that  color" — that  color  being  in  the 
plumage  of  some  rare  bird — or  "I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  want  one  of  those 
ostriches  to  chase  me,"  referring  to  a 
reproduction  of  a  Great  .Auk  or  a  Dodo 
bird.  Mary  Josephine  talked  in  a 
learned  Woman's  Club  way,  but  I 
thought  I  detected  a  false  note.  I  kept 
still  again. 

But  there  were  high-lights.  The 
center  of  attraction  seemed  to  be  a 
noble  Red  Man,  comfortably  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  alx)ut  whom  stood  small 


Museum  of 


A  sweet  young 
thing  from  Mus- 
kogee who  alwtiys 
looked  carefully 
into  her  catalogue 
before  the  raved. 


boys  looking  mouthfuls. 
Still,  the  rarest  treat  of 
all  was  a  youngster  who 
yelled  his  lungs  out  when 
he    suddenly  discovered 
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tlic  bone-work  of  an  extinct  tree-climb- 
ing wympus  aimed  at  the  bosom  of  his 
trousers. 

We  went  to  tea  at  Sherry's ;  then  to 
a  Chopin  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
during  which  I  snored.  When  Bedelia's 
nudging  finally  woke  me,  she  was  white- 
hot  with  anger.  "I  was  never  treated 
this  way  in  all  my  life!"  she  sputtered 
the  familiar  line.  "It's  terrible!  I'll 
never,  never,  never  marry  a  man  who 
snores."  But  seeing  Mary  Josephine 
looking  questioningly  our  way,  she 
smiled  at  me 
sweetly  and 
patted  my 
hand.  "The 
poor  boy  is 
tired  out," 
£he  soothed 
mother- 
ingly;  and  I 
thought 
gloomily  of 
Fred  Ladd's 
rhyme : 

Be  wke  mrts  ni 

ma  tmuf 
W(Ml  be  mmiti 

I  took 
them  to  din- 
ner at  Del- 
m  o  n  i  co's, 
danced 
them 
around  for 
an  hour  at 
the  Knickerbocker,  and  then  wc  all  went 
to  see  John  Barrymore  in  "Justice," 
largely  because  everyone  was  talking 
about  him  and  the  play,  which  is  New 
York's  guide  to  anything  and  every- 
thing. If  you  don't  go  to  the  places 
that  "everyone  is  talking  about,"  you 
are  ruined  for  life. 

We  ended  up  the  day  by  ice-skating 
at  what  used  to  be  the  Rose  Gardens; 
for  during  these  spring  days  the  ice- 
rinks are  flourishing  atop  everything 
that  is  big  enough  to  hold  an  ammonia 
pipe,  and  ere  this  reaches  the  eager 
public,  the  summer  ice-skating  season 
will  be  in  full  revel. 

(Mislaid  the  plot  again.   It's  a  sin.) 


When  I  dropped  the  girls  at  the  door 
of  Bedelia's  apartment-house,  Bedelia 
had  won  back  her  old-time  radiance. 
"You,  Mister  Man,"  she  ordered,  "get 
up  early  in  the  morning.  We're  going 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  really 
look  at  things."   That  girl  has  nerve. 

I  HAVE  a  few  things  I  would  like  to 
*  get  off  my  mind  concerning  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  better  known,  famil- 


I 


iarly  and  affectionately,  as  "The  Met." 
It  certainly  is  wonderful.  Everyone 
says  so.  And  it  is  so  big  that  things 
are  easily  missed. 

New  Yorkers  never  get  there  but 
once — average  New  Yorkers,  I  mean. 
It  is  for  out-of-tovvners  and  quaint 
artistic  souls.  Every  once  in  a  while 
the  Museum  buys  a  new  line  of  paint- 
ings or  sculpture  or  potter)^  or  textiles 
or  annor  or  archeological  specimens,  or 
James  Pierpont  Morgan  gives  it  some 
more  of  his  dad's  collection,  and  all  the 
artistic  boys  and  girls  gather  and  squint 
at  it.  It  is  bad  form  to  show  enthu- 
siasm. The  proper  attitude  is  super- 
critical ;  and  it's  a  pretty  bad  critic  who 


He  seemed  to  be  a  member  of  tKe  Cubist  icKool,  wKere  the  fuitKer  you  go  wrong 

the  better  you  are. 
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A  couple  of  Konaymoonets  $o  into  ■ 
dinck  in  tk*  thMew  «f  t  wodtltJ 


can't  manage  .somehow  to  find  bad 
spots  in  everything. 

The  term  art-lover  ha<;  always  im- 
pressed mc  as  a  little  out  of  projx}rtion. 
Groups  of  these  may  be  observed 
standing  around  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  fishy-eyed,  saying  noth- 
ing. I  have  u&med  that  it  is  best 
to  say  nothing.  No'  matter  what 
you  say  in  an  art  museum,  you're 
dead  wron^^.  There's  always  a  little 
fellow  sittmg  at  a  little  desk  in  a 
little  room  just  off  the  room  where 
you  are,  whose  business  in  life  is  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  wrong.  He 
says  it  in  such  a  superior,  intellec- 
tual way  that  there's  no  use  atgoiiqf 
with  him.  For  myself,  I  was 
brought  up  where  totem-poles  grow 
wild;  yet  a  little  fellow  at  a  little 
desk  in  a  little  room — I'll  bet  he 
never  saw  one  of  them  in  real  life — 
told  me  an  their  habits,  haimts,  pur- 
poses and  charncteristics.  These 
fellows  always  know  so  much  that 
I  have  wondered  why  they  don't  go 


out  and  get  a  job.  But  maybe  they  are 
"art-lovers"  too. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject, — let  die 
old  plot  go  hang, — the  nicest  part  of  an 
art  musetun  is  that  you  are  made  to  feel 
like  a  suspected  criminal.  It  is  an 
excruciatingly  delightful  sensation. 
Wherever  you  go,  a  guard  follows  you 
around  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
isn't  following  you.  You  Icnow  he  is, 
and  you  know  that  he  knows  that  you 
faiow  he  is.  But  neither  of  you  let  the 
Other  km>w  tiiat  you  know.  It  is  like 
being  shadowed  by  a  Gty  detective, 
except  that  in  art  museums  the  shad- 
ower  realizes  that  you  are  on  to  him. 

INCLUDING  me,  Bedelia  had  made 
*  up  a  party  of  four — herself,  Mary 
Josephine,  and  a  wisp  of  a  girl  named 
Dorcas,  a  skimpy  girl  all  around,  who 
didn't  seem  to  cut  much  ice  in  the 
world.  Her  conversation  consisted 
mostly  about  "the  girls"  and  "the  boys," 
and  Bedelia  whispered  to  me  that  the 
dear  child  had  never  had  a  l)eau  in 
her  life.  Bedelia  said  she  felt  sorry 
for  her.  Dorcas  had  a  startled-faun 
manner,  and  conducted  herself  like  an 
anemic  ingenue. 

We  found  plenty  of  works  of  art 
besides  titose  on  exhibition.  For  in- 
stance, we  bumped  into  Mademoiselle 
MarccUe,  who  is  superbly  French, 
wondroosly  brunette,  a  nlm-star  to  boot, 


Aft-tttidantf  ««r* 
could  iianl^-mll 
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and  who  talks  as  fast  ami  as  enthusi- 
astically and  as  entertaintngiy  as  Be- 
delia — and  that's  topjjini^  all  records  for 
ail  distances,  all  comers,  weights  and 
classes.  You've  just  got  to  fall  des- 
peratdy  in  love  with  Marcelle.  And 
with  her  was  a  count rj'womnn,  Made- 
moiselle Badcr,  who  is  well  worthy  of 
honorable  mention. 

We  wandered  through.  There  was 
plenty  of  interest  besides  art.  All  in 
one  room  I  saw  a  couple  of  honey- 
mooners  go  into  a  movie-cUmax  clindi 
in  the  shadow  of  a  modeled  cave-man; 
a  nearsighted  old  gentleman  who  mis- 
took a  young  damsel's  hand-painted  hat 
for  somethiii^^  on  exliibition.  and  who 
went  fussily  through  his  catalogue  try- 
ing to  find  what  it  was  all  about;  and 
a  sweet  yomig  thing  from  Muskc^ee 
who  always  looked  carefulty  into  Eer 
catalc^e  before  she  raved. 

Art-sttidefits  were  cvcr3rwhcre.  Yoti 
could  hardly  avoid  stepping  on  them. 
One  of  them  was  a  long  girl  mostiv 
height,  wearing  flat  shoes,  near-ulme 
spats,  a  checked  skirt  under  a  painters 
r.pron,  and  a  haunted  look,  standing 
before  aii  easel  making  a  copy  of  an 
Master.  I  thought  it  was  a  lot 
better  than  the  original,  but  it  never 
would  have  done  for  mc  to  say  so. 

One  of  the  best  bits  of  human  interest 
was  an  old  lady  in  pain.  The  whole 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  its  merry 
Diethods  had  nothing  on  those  dollar- 
ninety-eight  shoes  of  hers.  She  had  an 
expressive  expression,  as  one  might 
say;  and  with  dire  danger  of  offending 
thousands  of  art-lovers,  I  might  put  it 
into  the  words — ^"To  hell  with  art  1" 

VY/£  found  Pence  at  last.  He  was 
^  making  an  execrably  bad  copy  of 
ZB  Old  Master.  Even  I  could  tell  it 
was  bad.  fie  seemed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Cubist  school,  where  the  fun  her 
>ou  go  wrong  the  better  you  are. 

He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
young  things  who  were  ah-ing  and 
oh-ing  in  perfect  harmony,  in  a  follow^ 
the-leader  way.  One  of  them  acted  as 
yell-master. 

HedeHa  greeted  Pence  as  joyfulfy  as 
if  he  owed  her  money.  He  accepted 
onrgKetsng»patroniangly.  I  really  felt 


quite  famous  just  for  knowing  him. 
Dorcas  came  to  life  and  cooed  a  bit 

over  the  introduction.  Marj'  Josejihine 
blushed  splendidly — and  I  had  never 
thought  of  her  as  blushing,  and  hon- 
estly, I  almost  liked  Pence  for  the  way 
he  looked  at  her.  Rut  a  fellow  mustn't 
get  loo  sentimental  in  New  York.  You 
only  find  such  a  thing  in  Hoboken. 

Pence  took  our  party  in  cliarge  and 
began  planting  us  in  front  of  Old  Mas- 
ters. I  never  knew  there  were  so  many 
Old  Masters  in  the  world.  I  have  been 
wondering  why  it  wouldn't  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  look  up  some  New  Mas- 
ters. Some  of  that  old  stuff  didn't 
get  over  with  me,  and  I'll  bet  Georgc 
Cf>hnn  would  feel  the  same  way, 

^Vuy way,  my  legs  got  stiff  and  my 
eyes  glazed.  I  looked  at  Bedelia;  she 
was  limp.  Dorcas  had  lost  e\cn  her 
artihcial  color,  and  Mary  Josephine  was 
having  hard  work  being  affectionately 
polite. 

It  was  Bedelia  who  plucked  up  cour- 
age to  suggest  going.  "Oli,  I  must  ^o,',' 
she  said.  "It's  \titky  I  thought  of  it—- 
a  most  important  engagement." 

"But  you  haven't  seen  a  tenth  of  the 
exhibit,"  protested  Pence. 

That  made  up  my  mind  for  me.  I 
took  Bedelia  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
out.  Dorcas  and  Mary  Josephine 
weren't  slow  in  following. 

Think  of  it— not  a  tenth  I 

TTHERE  were  real  tears  on  Bedelia's 
*  heavy  lashes,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  splashed  on  her  cheek?.  I  leaned 
over  in  the  taxi  and  got  her  hand. 

"Tired?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Anything  else?" 

•Th-huh." 

I  leaned  closer  to  her.  Dorcas  and 
?^Tary  Josef^ine  were  chattering  about 
new  gowns. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Bedelia/*  I 

whispered. 

"Well— well,"  she  began  chokily.  "I'll 
bet  you  just  go  off  with  another  woman. 
J  can't  help  it  if  you  do.  I  just  can't — 
can't — cnit'l  be  a  high-brow  !" 

"Hurrah  for  you,  sweetheart,"  I  said. 

"If  I  ever  truly  loved  you,  I  love 
you  now.** 
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A  SPIRITED  REPLY  TO  HARRIS 
MERTON  LYON'S  "WRIN- 
KLING  THE   HICH  BROW" 


By   Rupert  Hughes 

Attihor  »£  "Whki  Will  People  S«rr'  "EKcut*  M«."  "Th«  Thirteencli  Cefli<Bftndm«Mi,* 


«ce 


H-  1  ARRIS  MERTON  LYON 
writes  brilliant  short  stories 
jl  when  he  bases  his  fiction  on 
fact.  I  do  not  cnre  so  much  for  his 
essays,  in  which  lie  bases  his  facts  on 
fiction,  especially  when  his  fiction  con- 
sists of  an  atrocious  misquotation  of 
somcthintr  of  mine. 

*  Some  time  ago,  invitc<l  to  speak  to 
the  Drama  League,  I  made  certain 
remarks  about  my  mn-st  liij^hly  revered 
lord  and  master,  Shakespeare.  A  news- 
paper account  of  this  chatter  made  me 
to  say,  with  as  much  discretion  as  ele- 
gnncc,  t!iat  "Shakespeare  was  a  punk 
playwright  who  wiute  rotten  plays." 
1  did  not  say  it.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
T  am  firmly  convinced  that  Shakespeare 
was  the  greatest  of  all  playwrights  and 
wrote  the  greatest  of  all  plays. 

The  newspaper  also  quoted  me  as 
uttering  the  monstrous  imiHcIlity  that 
"there  were  fifty  playwrights  in  his 
own  day  who  wrote  twtter  plays  than 
Shake=:pcarc." 

Mr.  i^you  kindly  ignored  this  latter 
scandal,  and  was  merciful  about  my 
alleged  announcement  that  "Shake- 
speare was  a  punk."  etc.  He  said  that 
Shakespeare  would  have  been  equally 
merciful.  I  hope  so.  It  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  anybf>,!v  to  l»c  merciful  to 
^  ^.l"?  ^^S  ojlimses  he  did  not  commit. 

1  his  disclaimer  is  not  written  because 

I  never  write  or  say  foolish  things,  for 
1  am  incessantly  doing  both.  Tliat  is 
the  more  reason  for  not  adding  another 
mistake  to  the  grand  tot^^.   And  it  is 


not  for  Shakespeare's  sake  that  I  deny 
tlie  impeachment,  but  for  my  own.  If 
I  go  butting  my  head  against  that  more- 
than-marble  monument  of  his,  it  is  not 
the  monument  tliat  will  suffer. 

What  I  was  contending  was  that  as 
"there  w  ere  kings  before  Aganieniiioii,'' 
also  at  the  same  time  and  afterward,  so 
there  were  great  playwrights  before 
and  after  Shakesp^re  and  during  his 
time. 

I  liad  the  privilege  when  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Yale  to  spend  nearly  a 
year  on  Elizabethan  literature.  The 
glory  of  that  period  has  dazzled  me 
ever  since,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  so 
little  is  generally  known  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporary  playwrights. 

OHAKESPEARE   was  human  in- 

*^  deed,  an  actor-manager  like  Moliere 
rnd  others.  He  collaboratetr  with  liv- 
ing men  and  dead.  He  dramatized 
novels  and  wrote  comic  relief  or  high 
spots  into  old  plays.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  the  theater,  and  the 
mafldening  Baconians  with  their  latest 
champion  Judge  Tut-tnthill  have  yet 
to  bring  forward  any  e\'idence  thnt 
iiacon  was  hanging  round  the  theater 
enough  to  write  or  adapt  two  or  three 
play^  a  year  ff^r  it.  Their  arguments 
are  bad  enough  that  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  written  his  plays  as  Moliere 
wrote  his,  but  they  bring  no  arguments 
at  nil  to  sliow  that  Bacon  could  have 
written  any  at  all. 
There  were  other  playwrights  of 
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Shakespeare's  day  of  whom  even  less 

is  known — and  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  Shakespeare  now,  thanks  to  the 
researches  in  London  of  the  Wallaces 
from  Kansas.  These  other  playwrights 
reached  at  times  stupendous  heiglits  of 
beauty  and  humor  and  power.  I  said, 
in  my  Drama  League  taUc,  that  the  best 
plays  of  many  of  these  men  were  better 
than  tlie  worst  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  almost  rival  his 
best. 

For  instance,  editions  of  Shake- 
speare almost  always  omit  "The  Two 
Nohle  Kinsmen/'  m  which  according  to 
a  great  preponderaiKe  of  authority 
Shakespeare  collaborated  with  that 
marvelous  genius  John  Fletcher.  It  is 
fascinating  to  read  the  play  and  pick 
out  what  scenes  you  think  Will  wrote 
and  what  John.  Some  of  the  great 
scholars  have'  recorded  their  guesses, 
and  there  are  strange  agreements  and 
drsai^reements  and  uncertainties,  all  to 
the  great  credit  of  Fletcher. 

The  pages  of  Marlowe,  Webster, 
Ford,  Pecle,  Tonson.  Chapman  and  a 
dozen  others  are  studded  with  gems 
which  are  unknown  entirely  to  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  would  consider 
themselves  disgraced  if  they  had  not 
read  every  line  of  Shakespeare. 

Because  Shakespeare  was  a  great 
soul  and  saw  things  with  a  universal 
eye ;  because  he  took  old  stories  and  old 
patches,  and  a  slock  company  of  players 
and  a  prompt-book  and  a  pot  of  paste 
and  an  inkhom  and  a  goose-quill,  and 
performed  miracles  with  them;  and 
because  nearly  everything  he  touched, 
whether  traf;^e<ly  or  farce,  had  a  big 
cosmic  touch,  I  revere  him.  But  he  is 
only  a  giant  among  lesser  giants,  not 
an  isolated  god. 

T  offir-rt  to  the  professorial  idea  of 
him,  the  text-book,  sacred-text-book, 
idea  of  him,  as  much  as  T  object  to  the 
ignorance  that  does  not  place  him  i  n  l  is 
sky.  He  was  the  lai^gest  star  there,  but 
not  the  only  one. 

I  would  not  rob  him  of  any  enthusi- 
asm he  mnv  arouse  in  anybody,  but  T 
object  to  that  form  of  boot-licking, 
groveling  hora^  which  dishonors  the 


one  who  receives  it  abnost  mons  than 
the  one  who  pays  it. 

IT  is  insane  to  make  Shakespeare  a 
•  divinity  instead  of  a  hard-working, 
strangely  gifted,  often  stinnbling  but 
often  soaring  practical  playwright  of, 
for  and  by  ttie  theater.  This  insanity 
inspires  these  Baconian  fanatics  to  ai^ 
their  worst. 

They  assume  what  is  not  true:  that 
the  plays  called  Shakespeare's  are  so 
man-c!ous  for  their  information,  for 
their  historical  lore,  for  their  scientific 
and  legal  accuracy,  that  only  an  as- 
tounding scholar  could  have  written 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  so 
full  of  carelessness  and  error  in  every 
fidd  of  knowledge  that  no  sdiolar 
would  have  written  them.  ,  There  is 
nothing  in  them  that  could  not  easily 
have  been  picked  up  by  a  man  educated 
in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Strat- 
ford and  moving-  in  the  literary  circles 
of  London  as  the  author  of  the  sensa- 
tionally successful  "Lucrece"  and 
"\'cnus"  bcst-scllers.  There  were  a 
dozen  other  playwrij^hts  writing  plays 
almost  as  good,  and  a  dozen  poets 
writing  poems  far  better  than  his  best. 

Shakespeare  had  that  maG:ic  gift  of 
personality,  the  trick  of  saying  things 
just  his  own  way.  It  is  that  personah'ty 
that  made  him  a  little  more  magnetic 
than  the  most  magnetic  of  his  fellows. 
He  dug  a  little  deeper  into  the  heart, 
flew  a  little  higher  into  the  sky,  and 
jup^crled  the  language  a  little  more 
ruthlessly  to  his  purpose  than  anyone 
else.  Therefore  let  htm  have  the  su- 
premacy that  belongs  to  him.  But  it 
does  not  add  to  his  glory  to  diminish 
or  deny  tiie  glory  of  other  men  who 
did  great  things  too.  Rather  does  it  up- 
lift him  the  more,  the  more  we  lift 
them  up. 

And  this,  I  hope,  is  proof  (enough 
and  to  spare)  that  I  am  guiltless  of  the 

charge  as  published  in  this  court  that  I 
accused  Shakespeare  of  being  "a  punk 
playwright  who  wrote  rotten  plays," 

and  charg-ed  that  he  v-ss  the  fifty-first 
playwright  of  his  day  in  point  of  merit. 
Selah! 
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THREE  YEARS  AND  THREE 
INEVITABLE  INCIDENTS 


By  . Cosmo  Hamilton 


The  i^irst  of  May,  1914. 


OME  into  a  charmmg  tittle 

new  house  in  Every  Street. 
It  is  lunch-time,  hut  break- 
fast is  09  the  table.  These  two  have 
been  married  only  a  month. 

Darling — and  ?he  really  is  a  darling 
— is  sitting  at  the  table  alone  If  you 
listen  hard,  you  will  hear  grampus-!ike 
splashings  in  the  bathroom.  The  house 
is  modern.  Her  blue  dressinp^-gown  is 
known  as  awf'ly  tweeky,  and  her  blue 
slippers  look  just  right  to  her  little 
stockinglcss  feet.  Add  to  tbese  things 
that  her  hair  is  very  nearly  golden  and 
that  she  is  very  young  and  sweet ;  and 
it  is  foolish  to  tell  you  that  he  gave  up 
a  bit  of  a  yacht,  excellent  baebelor 
rooms  which  he  had  only  just  done  up, 
and  a  passion  for  blue  china,  in  order  to 
marry.  He  was  a  man  who  never  did 
things  by  halves. 

Everything  on  the  breakfast  table  is 
cold — the  coffee  (in  a  silver  wedding 
present),  the  vcr}'  conscious  and  inev- 
itable new-laid  eggs,  the  sausages,  and 
even  the  toast  that  she  is  nibbling  as 
she  reads  the  paper. 

A  MAN  walks  quickly  across  the 
*^  room  above.  He  has  heclless 
slippers.  There  are  a  'Jen'es  of  heavy 
thumps  on  the  stairs,  and  when  the  door 
is  flung  open  she 
jumps  up  and  brtld^ 
out  her  anus  to  the 
husband  whom  she 
has  not  seen  for  half 
an  hour. 

**Dar-«ngr 

*'Dar-lingr' 


The  Scenario 
nREAKFAST.TIME.  May  1. 

Breakfast-time,  May  t,  1915. 
Break fest-time,  May  i,  1916. 

EacK   Mnv    I       her  birtliaav. 


Her  little  golden  head  goes  awfully 
well  with  his  bath-wrap  of  blue  and 
white. 

"What  an  age  I've  been  awjiy  from 
you."  he  says.   He  is  a  most  attractive 

person — tall  and  square  and  young  and 
simple,  and  obviously  happy. 
>  "It's  awful."  says  she.   "Must  hap- 
pily  married    men   bathe  and  pba\e 
ever)'  morning Is  there  no  way  out.'*" 

*'None,  unless  they  become  artists." 

She  sees  the  laugh  in  the  comer  of 
his  eyes.  "Then  continue  to  bathe  and 
shave,"  she  answers.  But  1  shall  have 
a  speaking-tube  put  into  the  bath- 
room." 

"Great  notion!  You  can  read  the 
Stock  E.xchange  quotations  to  me  while 
I'm  soaping." 

She  refuses  to  take  the  matter  lightly. 
"I  can't.  I  shall  be  far  too  busy  telling 
you  all  that's  happening  to  me  while 
you're  awav." 

"Dar-hngI" 

"Dar-Iing!" 

Then  he  holds  her  away  from  him^ 
"T  ^ay!  What  a  corking  new  way  of 
doing  your  liair." 

And  such  a  smile  lights  up  her  face. 

"Do  you  hke  it?  It's  called  the  luirr>'- 
u|)  -  breakfast-gong's  -gone  -  eight-  times 
way." 

".And  that's  a  frit^ditfuUy  smart  morn- 
ing frock.  And  what  ripping  stock* 
ings  you're  wearing!" 

She  stands  on  tip* 
toe  and  puts  her  arms 
round  his  neck.  What 
greater  proof  could 
she  have  that  she  is 
happily  married? 
"Dar-lingl" 
''Darkling.  .... 
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And  now  for  breakfast.  You  must  be 
starving.  It's  a  rotten  trick  to  have 
made  you  wait."  He  sees  that  she 
has  finished  and  evefythtng  is 
cold.  Me  u<^ed  to  be  extremely  fussy 
about  hot  breakfast. 

"You  see,  I  had  to  have  mine,  to  keep 
from  beingf  lonely.  I'll  ring  for  another 
one  for  yoii." 

"No,  no.    Thai  s  all  right." 

"But  the  coffee's  gone  all  sulky!" 

"I  love  it  like  that." 

"And  the  toast  is  like  yesterday's 

paper." 

"I  never  know  the  dillfcrence." 

"And  oh,  look  at  those  sausages  f 
They're  just  like  cold,  fat  women  hud- 
dling together  in  tight  bathing  dresses." 

"  I  much  prefer  'em  cold."  His  voice 
is  filled  w  irh  the  gorgeous  sincerity  of 
the  ju.st-niarried  man. 

"But  let  me  ring  for  fust  one  hot 
thing." 

"How  could  I  possibly  care  about 
hot  breakfast  now  that  I've  got  youf 
And  he  sits  down  to  that  chilly  table 
with  genuine  determinatidn  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

prOR  a  mir.nte  or  two  she  stands  look- 
'  ing  at  him.  Her  heart  warms,  but 
a  curious  new  sense  of  gravity  and  even 
fright  steals  all  through  her,  because  she 
suddenly  realizes  the  great  fact  that  he 
/jfljgot  her;  that  all  the  days  of  all  her 
life  are  in  his  hands  to  make  or  break. 

Will  you  think  Uke  that  this  time 
next  year?" 

He  looks  up  from  his  unappetising 
plate.  She  was  his,  this  young  live 
thing  with  all  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties of  wifehood.  In  the  excitement  of 
winning  her  and  marrying,  he  had  not 
thought  of  this  time  next  year.  Plea?c 
God  there  would  be  limitless  years  in 
which  to  think  about  her,  and  hts 
an.swer  thrills  with  the  ring  of  truth : 

"Ye?,  next  year  and  always." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  fills  his  cup, 
latighing.  "Well,  at  any  rate  the  coffee 
is  really  beaulifully  cold." 

He  empties  the  cup.  "1  say,  have 
jou  forgotten  what  to-day  is?" 

"To-day?" 

"Yes.  the  first  of  ^fay." 

"Call  me  early.  Mother  dear,  for  I 


would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  gkd 

ew  1  ear. 

"Thank  God,  your  mother  is  a  tactful 
woman." 

"/  know!  It's  your  birthday!" 

"You're  wrong,  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life.   It's  yours." 

"How  perfectly  wonderful  of  you  to 
know  so  much  about  nie!" 

"Look,"  he  says,  drawing  a  jewel- 
case  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  very  new 
dressing-gown. 

She  pixcs  a  cry.  "Y'ou've  bought  me 
a  present  I"  *  • 

His  tone  is  almost  angrv-.  Well, 
good  heavens,  you  don't  thinl:  I'll  ev^-r 
let  to-day  go  by  without  one,  do  you .  * 

It  is  a  diamond  pendant.  The  insidi- 
ous stones  glitter  in  the  sunlight. 

"But  this  lovely  thing  must  have  cost 
a  small  fortune." 

"It  did."  He  squares  hi<  shoulders. 

"But  arc  you  sure  you'll  be  able  to 
a  fiord  things  like  this  every  year?" 

She  has  every  excuse  for  being  a  lit- 
tle breathless. 

"I'm  sure  1  sha'n't,  but  you're  mine, 
you  see,  and  I'm  mighty  grateful  to  you 
for  having  been  born  for  me." 

"And  you  needn't  .«moke  quite  such 
good  cigars,  need  you?"  Yes,  she  was 
going  to  be  very  successful  as  a  wife. 
"How  splendid,  how  fine,  how  unselfish 
you  are !" 

This  time  he  putt's  out  his  chest.  Ah, 
you're  beginning  to  find  me  out,  aren't 
you?  Let  me  put  in  on  for  you." 

A  ND  when  it  is  round  her  little  white 
neck,  she  goes  swiftly  to  the  fire- 
place and  stands  on  tiptoe  and  looks  at 
the  gleaming  thing  made  up  of  tlie 
stones  that  have  driven  so  many  Eves 
out  of  Panulise. 

"How  does  it  suit  me?" 

"You  could  sec  it  through  a  fog  a 
hundred  miles  away." 

"Dar-ling !" 

"Dar-ling!" 

He  returns  proudly  and  recklessly  to 

the  sausages. 

And  presently,  leaving  the  looking- 
glass,  .she  goes  softly  over  to  him  and 
puts  her  cheek  against  his  face. 

"I  should  have  been  equally  happy  if 
you  had  just  'remembered,'  "  she  says. 
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COME  with  me  into  the  same  roMti 
again. 
You  will  notice,  quickly- 
enough,  that  some  of  the  i)ristine  fresh- 
ness of  the  furniture  has  gone.  The 
l»assing  of  a  year  has  told  its  tale.  It 
has  an  unforgivable  knack  of  doing  so. 
There  is  not  quite*  tlie  same  gloss  of 
newness  anywhere,  except  about  the 
silver  on  the  breakfast  table.  This  docs 
not  dendte  the  presence  of  a  good 
lioti«:pmnid  so  much  ns  (lie  keen  and 
capable  eye  of  a  good  housewife. 

And  now  look  at  our  young  friend, 
the  husband. 

Dres.sed  for  the  City,  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent breakfast  air  about  him.  He  is 
a  live  wire.  He  glances  at  the  little 
ormolu  clock  with  timre  than  a  suspi- 
cion of  irritation,  although  it  points  to 
a  quarter  to  nine.  He  has  read  the 
morning  paper  from  beginning  to  endi 
and  it  lies  where  he  hns  thrown  it. 
lie  has  already  put  the  coflccpot  and 
the  toast  into  the  fireplace  to  keep  hot. 
He  rr'^es  smartly  to  the  door,  calls 
"Darling!  Darling!"  sharply,  returns 
to  the  table  and  puts  the  sausages  side 
by  side  with  the  toast. 

The  business  of  the  day  calls  him. 
It  acts  upon  him  stiongly.  It  is  obvi- 
ously irksome  to  be  kept  waiting  for 
1)reakfast.  He  is  no  less  in  love  than 
he  was,  but  he  has  been  married  for  a 
year.  He  is  a  wage-earner.  The  little 
house,  ilie  little  wife,  her  hats  and 
froeks  and  p1en«ures,  his  own  future, 
depend  upon  his  daily  exenions,  and  a 
nan  cannot  begin  the  day  well  on  a 
cold  breakfast. 

CHE  comes  in  quickly.  She  is  pret- 
*^  tier  than  ever — ^better  than  merely 

pretty,  beeau'^e  there  is  all  about  her  a 
charming  air  of  having  found  herself, 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  realiza- 
tion that  life  is  s(»tnefliing  more  than  a 
wonderful  romance  in  which  .she,  in  a 
constant  succession  of  bewildering 
frocks,  plays  the  perpetual  heroine. 

She  goes  to  him  quickly  and  puts  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  "Darling,"  she 
says. 


And  he  moves  nway.  "Yes,  darling, 
yes,"  he  replies.  J  Ic  is  not  irritable.  He 
is  without  temper.  He  is  merely  late 
for  breakfast,  and  there  is  work  to  l>c 
done.  One  by  one,  he  picks  the  dishes 
out  of  the  grate. 

If  he  had  waited  for  a  moment  and 
looked  into  her  eyes,  he  would  have 
seen  something  in  them  that  would 
have  made  him  catch  his  breath.  Her 
voice,  however,  is  just  as  delicious  and 
equable  as  usual, 

"I  don't  seem  to  have  seen  you  for 
hours."  she  says,  tucking  herself  into 
her  napkin. 

"Well,  why  can't  you  have  your  bath 
at  night?" 

"I'ecause  all  wdnu-ii  whose  Ini^batids 
are  on  the  Stock  Exchange  need  two 
baths  a  day." 

If  there  was  a  joke,  it  left  him 
colder  than  the  sausages.    "I  dare  say 

iou're  right,  but   it  absolutely  rots 
reakfast  as  a  meal.'* 
,  "Darling,  but  why  wUt  you  wait  for 
mc?" 

"Well,  hang  it.  isn't  breakfast  the 
r^ht  time  to  tell  you  not  to  spend 
money  during  the  day?" 

"Yes,  darling." 

"These  sausages  are  like  special  con- 
stables at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"I  like  them  rcafly  cold." 

'  And  the  colTee  might  ha\e  been 
made  with  ice  by  Shackleton." 

"It's  a  lo\ely,  warm  morning!" 

Her  tuicxpected  answer  awoke  an 
enormous  laugh  in  him.  What  a  dar- 
ling she  was!  But  he  was  a  business 
man  and  the  wngc-eamer  and  breakfast 
was  one  of  his  best  meals. 

"What  are  you  doing  to-day?"  he 
asks,  in -tea d. 

"I'm  going  to  mark  the  new  towels, 
tighten  the  buttons  on  all  your  vests, 
pick  the  dead  leaves  off  the  geraniums 
in  the  window-boxes  and  lie  down  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  I  may  be  very  fit 
for  this  evening." 

He  looks  up  sharply.  "Are  you  din- 
ing with  anyone  then?" 

She  laughs  and  thinks  how  awfuUy 
well  he  is  pretending  to  be  a  man  of  at 
least  thirty.  "Yes,— at  the  Carlton,— 
with  you. 

His  surprise  is  entirely  genuine.  "Af 
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the  Carlton—'With  me?   With  Steeb 

more  like  old  scrap-iron?" 

"And  then  you're  taking  me  to  the 

Palace." 

-To  the  pit?" 

"W  here  we  shall  get  up  an  excellent 
appetite  for  supper  at  the  Savoy  I" 
He  puts  down  his  knife  and  fork 

witli  the  clcli!)eration  that  is  peculiar  to 
all  men  when  they  see  a  chance  to  be 
dramatic.  "You  can't  be  feeling  very 
well  this  morning,"  he  says. 

"I  tvWJ  feeling"  fine."  But  her  little 
laugh  is  hyphened  to  a  tear.  "Have 
you — ^have  you  read  to-day's  paper?" 

"Yes.  Why?" 

"All  of  it'" 

"Money  market,  golf  and  murders." 

"Then  you  ktww  the  date." 

"The  date?  Of  course;  it's  the  first 
of  May." 

And  she  pretends  to  eat  a  little  more 
and  takes  a  sip  of  coffee.  "Isn't  that 
the  reason  why  you  are  takinq-  nie  to 
the  Carlion  and  the  Palace  and  the 
Savoy  even  in  these  hard  times?" 

lie  looks  curiously  at  her.  "What  is 
the  matter  with  you  to-day,  darling?  I 
shall  ring  up  the  doctor  and  ask  htm." 

She  gets  up,  goes  to  the  sofa,  crum- 
ples into  it  like  a  little  ^rl  who  has 
been  badly  hurt,  and  bursts  into  tears. 

The  sight  and  sound  of  her  takes  him 
to  his  feet.  What  on  earth  has  he  said 
or  done?  "My  dear,  what  is  it?  Why 
are  you  crjing  ?" 

"You've  forgotten — you've  foigotten 
alreadv" 

"Forgotten  ? " 

** And  only  a  year  ago  to-day  you  said 

you'd  never,  never  for^jjet.  I  don't  want 
a  diamond  necklace,  and  I  don't  really 
want  to  go  to  dinner  and  supper  and  the 
theater.  I  only  just  want  you  to  re* 
m.einbcr/' 

A  XD  then  all  the  business  man  in  him 

falls  off  like  an  ugly  garment  and 
leaves  him  the  lover,  the  man  in  who've 
hands  the  whole  happiness  and  suiini- 
ness  of  a  life  rests.  He  goes  to  the 
sofa  and  wraps  her  all  about  in  his 
arms. 

**Yottr  birthday !  Oh,  darling,  what  a 
brute  I  am.  I  had  foiigotten,  because 
things  aren't  going  very  well  in  the 


City,  and  I'm  worried  about  money. 
I'm  so  awful  sorry.   I'll  never  foiget 

again,  never." 

Her  tears  cease,  and  through  her 
long,  wet  eyelashes  there  comes  a 
gleam  of  something  like  triumph,  of 
exaltation  and  amazement. 

"No,*'  she  says,  "you  never  wUl  for- 
Cfcl  ajjain— you  wont  be  able  to  forget, 
Jt's  the  hrst  of  "May,  the  first  of  May, 
darling,  a  day  wc  shall  both  remember 
as  long  as  we  live." 

And  she  lifts  up  her  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, glorified  with  some  beautiful 
light  that  seems  to  him  to  come  direct 
from  Heaven,  puts  her  mouth  to  his 
ear  and  whispers, 

"Darling!"  he  cries.    "Oh.  darling!" 


The  First  of  May,  jpi6. 


COME  once  more  with  me. 
There   are    many  drastic 
changes  in  the  prettjr  little  break- 
fast-room.   Look:  tnere  is  a  box  of 

blocks  on  the  floor,  a  wliite  woolen 
baby's  stocking  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  bang  in  the  middle  of  the  sofa,  in 
an  attitude  of  impertinent  assurance,  a 
large  brown  Te(ldy-V)ear  I  'Ihe  year 
has  been  a  fruitful  one  since  we  came 
here  last. 

}->reakfast  is  again  on  the  table. 

The  husband  and  father  coones  in 
briskly.  Times  are  evidently  better. 
He  is  wearing  white  spats.  It  is  also 
evident  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  wife 
and  mother  at  the  head  of  his  table. 
His  face  falls  when  he  finds  the  room 
empty,  and  he  tlirous  a  very  resentful 
look  at  the  door  of  the  room  which  his 
son  and  heir  has  commandeered. 

However,  time  is  flying  and  the  train 
waits  for  no  man.  He  pours  out  n  cup 
of  steaming  coffee,  tries  to  drmk  it, 

futs  it  down  and  pours  in  cold  water, 
le  then  looks  longingly  at  the  door 
which  has  become  so  full  of  meaning, 
gets  up  and  goes  to  it.  At  first  he 
hesitates  and  wavers  The  sight  of  the 
wide-faced,  inexorable  rloek  pulls  him 
tc^ether.  But  he  doesn't  knock.  He 
taps— lightly.  Nothing  happens.  He 
taps  again,  and  still  there  is  no  re- 
sponse.  Thai  his  patience  goes. 
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"Darling,  for  Go'l's  sakr  rotnc  niul 
have  breakfast.  1  tell  you  i  luaihe  ha\- 
ing  it  alone,  morning  after  morning, 
like  this  Everything's  so  beastly  hot. 
it's  perfectly  sickening." 

The  door  opens  softly.  "Ssh,  darling, 
sssh!" 

He  catclu  s  hold  of  her.  "Can't  I  make 
all  the  row  i  like?  Is  he  paying  for 
this  house,  or  am  I  ?** 

''Please  flon't  make  such  a  noise. 
You'll  wake  him." 

**Why  not?  lie  ought  to  be  awake. 
You'll  start  him  off  with  liad  habits — 
sleeping  as  late  as  this!" 

She  lays  a  sweet  fmgcr  on  his  lips. 
''If  you  must  talk,  whtsper,  to  please 
me. 

AND  so  he  continues  his  outburst, 
whispering  angrily:  '*!  wont  be 
deserted — I  tell  you  1  wont.  I  came 
first.  I  won  you.  Be  fair.  Am  I 
never  going  to  see  you  alone  again? 
Come  in  and  have  breakfast  with  mc." 

She  allows  herself  to  he  piilUd  in. 
"Be  caicUil  how  you  shut  ihc  dntir  " 

He  is  careful.  Even  she  could  not 
have  shut  it  more  softly.  And  then  he 
takes  her  in  his  anus. 

"Darling!  Darling!  You  were  my 
darling  first,  you  know.  And  wheii  1 
go  off  after  breakfast  without  seeing 
you,  I  have  indigestion  tor  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

Slic  Inok^  up  and,  even  in  lus  present 
slate  of  mind,  he  has  to  own  to  himself 
that  her  smile  would  light  up  a  tunnel. 

"When  I  kissed  him  just  now,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  Ir.dkcd  at  mo.  He 
kfwtv  me — I'm  sure  lie  knew  nic." 

*'Wcll,  he  would  be  a  little  ass  if  he 
didn't." 

"I'm  perfectly  certain  he  understands 
everything  that  I  say.  It's — ^it's  won- 
derful, darling." 

"Oh,  no.    His  parents  are  far  above 

the  average  of  intelligence." 
"Listen!" 

"What  is  it?"   His  tone  thrills  with 

anxiety. 

"I  heard  him  sigh." 

He  holds  her  back.  "It's  Only  the 
nurse  Mowing  her  nose." 

"I  think  I'd  better  go." 

"No,  I  tell  you.    Now  look  here: 


Votrre  coming  to  dinner  at  the  Carlton 

lO-nij^dit." 

•  Oh,  but  I  daren't  leave  the  boy." 

"What'  With  fliat  woman  getting 
forty  dollars  a  month?  I  tell  you 
you're  dining  at  the  Carlton,  going  to 
the  show  at  the  Palace  and  having  sup^ 
per  at  the  .*^nvoy" 

The  little  mother  is  aghast.  "What 
wouid  he  say  to  me  when  I  got  back?'* 

"Nothing.    Thank   r,od,  he  can't 

speak  It's  the  first  of  May — 

don't  you  understand  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten what  the  first  of  May  means 
to  me?" 

"Forgotten  ?  Because  it's  the  first  o£ 
May  I'm  not  going  out  'to-night,  dar- 
ling.  I'm  going  to  stay  with  my  boy." 

"Dammit — our  boy." 

**Our  boy — and  with  the  money  you 
would  have  wasted  on  dinner  and  sup- 
per you're  going  to  buy  something  use- 
ful for  him." 

He  scoffs,  but  *  there  is  something 
\  ery  warm  in  his  eyes.  "Oh,  you  think 
so,  do  you  ?" 

She  puts  her  face  up.  "I  knozv  you 
tic— Ijccause  you  love  me,  and  my 
1  irthday  and  your?  only  matter  now 
because  they  have  brotight  hitn.   See  ?" 

She  kisses  him  and  tiptoes  to  the 
door,  blows  him  another  kiss  and 
creeps  in. 

pOR  a  moment  he  watches  the  door 

*  with  n  hhj,h  lica  l  and  a  proud  heart, 
turns  and  gives  the  impertinent  Teddy- 
bear  a  punch  in  the  chest.  It  sinks 
back  among  the  cushions  in  a  comic 
attitude,  utterly  without  dignity.  There 
it  is  left,  while  the  bully  goes  to  the 
table  and  commences  breakfast. 

But  not  for  lon<.^.  Our  friend,  the 
young  father,  is  a  man  of  humor  as 
well  as  sentiment.  That  tactless  Teddy 
stands  for  more  than  a  mere  stuffed 
thinj^  with  heady  eyes.  P.y  love,  yes — 
for  .something  that  makes  life  good  and 
blessed  and  purposeful.  He  gets  up, 
picks  the  brown  thing  up  b\'  a  paw 
and,  with  great  politeness  and  friend- 
ship, even  with  a  touch  of  deference, 
seats  him  in  the  empty  chair,  puts  a 
sau'^'^Gfc  '^^'^  ^  plnte  and  snys: 

'Mow  do  you  like  your  coffee,  old 
feltew?" 
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UNUSUAL  PlCTUPvES  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO  DO  THE 
THINGS  YOU  HEAK  ABOUT 


(§) 


Vork 


npri 

n»  ■pp— wd 


David  BispKam,  tk« 
Falitaf.  • 
vph  taken  recently  wKen 


■pp— red  at  tK«  fet«  of  tl\e 
MacDowell  Club  in  connec- 
tion witK  tKe  Shakeipearean 
tanenlen«fy  celebration  in 
New  York.  This  >■  tKe  aame 
aoMBOM  Mr.  BiipKam  used  in 
Earape  wKen  Ke  appeared  in 
Verdi'a  open  "  Fairtaff. " 


Above, 
at  I  e  f  t  : 

Florence 
Rock-well,  tKe 
actress,  ptckinp, 
daisies  at  her  Home 
near  Los 

At    rigKt  IS  Agnes 
KembleasT//^  Fruit- 
1  filer,   "tKe  girl 
Stevenson  over- 
ooked."  in  "Treas- 
ure   Island,"  nov) 
playing  in 
I  ork.     As  every- 
one wbo  Kai  read 
"  Treasure  Island  " 
remembers,  there  is 
onlyonc  female  char- 
acter—  Mri.  H.11L- 
I- i  n  i ,  mother  of  J I  m . 
Students  of  the  theater 
insist  that  a  play  ncevJ^ 
appealing  feminine  ch.i: 
actors.      To  give  this 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins, 
wife  of  the  producer,  takes 
the  part  of  >//OT;  and  in 
the  second  act  a  real  girl 
was  introduced  to  lend 
color  to  the  quay  scene 
Brntol.   Mi»»  Kemble  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  one  of  England's  greatest  actors, 
John  Philip  Kemble.     She  has  phirt'ijnph 
placed  manyparts  in  England. hilt       \  \  vvhur. 
is  new  to  American  theater-goers. 
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I  »  Whiir. 
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EJnt  Wallace 
Hopper 
(  alxrv«  ) 
found 
living  in 
Paris  net 
tKrilling 
enough,  so  »Ke 
Ka5  com*  back  to 
America  to  go  into 
tKe  nurvie*. 


E*ij>wM  of  m  ^ho»w  ynt 
to  iIm  UiMltf  r*iti#tnim«  IUt» 

CU«ton.    and    Here    she  is 
•s  »Ke  appear*  in  iqi6. 


I' 


Kitty  Gordon''*  hack  may  have 
hroiight  her  fame,  but  Ollie 
Kjrkby  (right)  is  more  original 
still.  She  has  mode  her 
dimpled  shoulder  a  feature  in 
Kalem  films. 


1^  Ausctck 
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TK*  outdoor  lodal  s«son  Km  been  opened,  and  »Ke  world  mo;^  now  go  on  about  its  busirtcss.     TKe  Rocltawa^ 
Hunt  m*n  did  iKc  job.    Marian  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  V.  FL  McKinney  arp  <Kown  above  lending  tKcir  aid. 


fbulw^r-ipb  co|>)  ngbtcd.  1916,  by  UnilcfMocMl  A;  t  ntWrwuuil.  \«     k  urk 

Tlw  Litn  of  the  WKitiwy  ftmil^— J  own  Whitney,  Mrs.  Whitney  atvi  Flora  Whitney —  at  the  Rock«ii»«y 

Hunt  meet. 
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Pho'.>k'i  .i^'i  ''V  Mrrnhc^  Stuilr  i,  SdtUe 


Flor«nc*  Martin  U  tK«  good  fairy 
for  "TKe  Cinderella  Man,"  on 
tKe  road. 
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Pholornph  copvTightnl  by  Ira  I.  Hi'l.  Nr*  Vurk 

Irm*  Frmnldin  is  onm  of  the  most  popular  popular>*ong  songstresses  on  th«  stage;  arul  do  you  know  How  she  does  it? 
SKe  sings  with  her  Hands  —  no  one  l\as  hands  more  expressive.  And  whatever  engagement  offers.  Miss  Franklin 
insists  that  Husband  Burton  Greene  he  right  with  her.    They're  one  of  the  most  loving  married  couples  on  the  stage. 


of  W*Um- 
Ir^'t  teruor  class  in  tKe  tncii 
Uonal    Koop  -  rolling  contest 
dtinng  »K»  M«y  Day  rrv«ls. 


ONCE  a  vcar  ihr 
lovely  VVellcslcy 
xirl  stoops  to  folly.  At 
the  annual  May  Day 
r  f  V  r  I  s  mortar-board 
caps  arc  jammed  down 
to  conceal  hiRh  brows . 
merriment  drives  scho- 
lastic dignity  off  the 
campus,  and  for  once 
the  sound  of  laughter 
echoes  through  the  sol- 
emn academic  groves. 


Sallie  Porter  and  Margaret  Brown  rat  ice-crcam  cortes  in  plebeian  faskion 
•t  Wcileslr^'t  May  Day  celebration. 
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ihr  lalrraMiolMl  Film  Srrvkr. 
t*rm  York 


□ 


Alic»  Clough.  WelUlr^'s  fr«sKm>n 
dw  prcfidcnt.  15  *ko««n  above,  car- 
rwd  on  the  shouUen  of  K«r  vnthusi- 
■strc  classmatM. 


HEREWITH  may  he  seen 
some  of  the  glad  gaml>ols 
of  the  1916  college  girl  as 
exemplified  by  the  Wcllcsley 
students.  Hoop-rolling  con- 
tests, parodied  plays  and  fan- 
tastic costumes  help  out  tlie 
general  jollification  and  do 
much  to  blow  away  the  dust 
that  may  have  gathered  on 
the  feminine  undergraduate 
brain  durinfsr  the  long  winter's 
arduous  studies. 


Clancc  Lewi*  and  Esther  Warden  in  "  Cinderella,"  a  "  Greek 
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Some  one  asked  Elsie  Janis  wKy  ihe  K»d  never  marriecl.  "Graciou*!"  iKe  Mid,  "I've  Kad  too  mucK  to  <lo." 
SKa't  in  vaudeville  now,  but  in  the  fall  «K*  takes  Gaby  Deslys'  place  in  "Stop!  Look!  Lsten!"  wKich  was  other- 


wise an  aptcrtairing  revue. 
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Above:  William  H.  T^omp»on, 
the  veteran  actor,  now  pia^^ing  ir« 
Incc  pKotoploys.  Af  may  be  ob- 
»rvcd,  VI  r.  TKompson  if  a  cautious 
actor,  and  remains  in  a  southerly 
position  as  concerns  the  burro, 
wKicK  IS  called  "D*m"  for  poht- 
ical  and  phonetic  reasons. 
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LudlU  Taft,  the  Gsiimont  film  actress,  and  Ker 
puppy  "Mayor,  Jr.,"  wKicK  is  its  given  nam«;  tut  it 
•nswcr*  to  anylKing  from  "Twcctumi"  to  "Lttle 
Darling."  Isn't  it  "tK#  ciitest  tKing  imaginable?" 


N»«r  Vork 


"At  «ighty-two, 
on  view. 
Youn  optimnti- 
Caily  —  Hcnrv 
day  B«mab«e." 


A  rec*nt  snaptkot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg* 
M.  Cohan.  Suppose  ;^ou'v«  hearJ  tKat  rumor 
tKat  Mr.  CoKan  is  to  retire  from  tke  theatrical 
business  and  grow  radishes.  Then  don't  take 
it  too  seriously. 
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EVA  SWAIN,  (cirmcrlv  of  the 
Metropo'itan  Opera  fiallet  and 
lately  premiere  danseusc  in  "Tit-for- 
Tat."  in  a  Siamese  dancing  costume 
designed  by  Liicile.  The  skirt  is  of 
Ri'Id  and  silver  gauze  bordered  with 
brilliants  and  with  an  applique  of  jew- 
eled flowers.  The  bodice  is  of  plum- 
c.'ilor-and-silver  brocade  embroidered 
with  diamonds.  The  short  undcr-tunic 
IS  of  apricot-color  and  silver.  The 
dancer  enters  entirely  concealed  by  a 
canopy,  or  scarf,  carried  by  attendants. 
The  canopy  is  ftf  gold  gauze  bordered 
with  rose-Cf)lorcd  taffeta  with  a  garland 
of  gold  fringe  with  white  and  rosc- 
Cf)lored  flowers. 


Ill 


Eugene  O'Brien  in  "TKe  OKio  Udy.' 
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"^^^        In  The 
French  Theater 


Lillian  Greuzc. 


NOT  only  has  the  French  Thea- 
ter in  New  York  had  its 
greatest  financial  success  in  years, 
this  year,  but  it  has 
reached  a  higher 
plane  artistically  than 
ever  befdre. 

Almost  with  the 
beginning  of  its  sea- 
son, the  New  York 
critics  began  picking 
Lillian  Greuzc  as  a 
forthcoming 
star  of  the 
America  n 
stage.  Even 
this  early  in 
her  career  on 
this  side  o  f 
the  water,  it 
is  said  that 
next  year  she 
is  to  be  fea- 
tured by  a 
Broadway 
manager. 
Yvonne  Gar- 
rick  and 
Gtnette  Geu- 
raudc  were 
others  who 
received  their 
share  of  the 
theater's  ar- 
tistic triumph. 


YvonM  Gsmck.  of  th«  FrencK 
ThMt«r. 
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A  STORY  FOR  READ- 
ERS WITH  BIG  HEARTS 


B  y   W  alter  Jones 

Amiior  of  "Th»  Girl  «i  th«  Otobc  Hoi«l.'.'  "The  P«*tint  of  P«4rl." 
"Tb«  Po%t«i>  ftf  PttiDftiii  Center/'  eie. 


SHE    came    into    Corbitsville  "I  aint  particular.  Thanks.  Mister.'* 
one   scnrchiiig  July   day  at  She  hitched  up  the  frayed  ruffle  of  her 
noon.   The  down  train  from  skirt    and    slouched    off   down  the 
Oriopolis  was  puffing  in  the  depot,  street, 
and  the  express  stage  from  "'the  Junc- 
tion" had  drawa  up  before  the  Globe  JV/fl^^-  MONTEZ'  gutter  was  g^mced 
Hotel;  but  tlie  slant  of  her  rusty-black  by  a  couple  of  ragamuffins  and  a 
shoulders  against  her  suit-case  and  the  mud^pile ;  her  windows  were  mottled 
dust  on  her  paper-solcd  boots  indicated  with   cinders   from   a  hundred  flue 
that  she  had  walked  over  the  hill  road  She  came  to  the  door  in  a  sunilower 
from  Canaan.   When  she  located  Main  wrapper  with  her  hair  in  "kids." 
Street*  she  bought  three  cents*  worth  of  The  "stranger  depo.sited  her  luggage 
crackers  at  the  Home  Grocery  and  ate  on  the  doorstep.     "I'm  Mrs.  Carrie 
them  on  a  bench  in  the  public  square.  Lutz,"  she  explained,  "district  can- 
For  half  an  hoar  she  sat  with  her  vasser  for  the  Cleopatra  Toilet  Peppa- 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  hcid  rations.    T  expect  to  be  a  week  coverin* 
bent  forward  on  her  brca?t.    When  the  tliis  neipliborhood,  and  I  been  recom- 
shop  whistles  blew,  »he  straiglitei^ed  mended  to  this  here  a.s  a  relincd  board- 
up,  tucked  a  straying  strand  of  yellow-  ing-house  where  a  person  can  git  their 
gray  hair  under  her  pancake  liat.  dab-  room  and  meals   for  four  dollars  a 
bled  her  rag  of  a  handkerchief  in  the  week — ^and  mcblje  I  could  show  you 
Humane  Moiety's  drinking  fountain  some  o'  the  pepparatiotts." 
and  swished  it  across  her  face;  then  Mrs.  Montez  regarded  her  coolly, 
she  stepped  up  to  a  passing  workman  '  *'Whocver   told    you    you    could  git 


and  asked  him  where  a  lady  could  find 
a  boarding-place  in  the  town. 

"I  dunno."  he  answered  luirn'edly, 
"unless  you  trj'  the  Elm  Cottage.  Or 
maybe  Mrs.  Homans,  on  Maple  Street, 
*d  take  you." 

"Where's  that?" 

He  pointed  up  the  broad,  shaded 


boardtU  iiere  for  four  dollars  is  a  liar. 
I  never  put  nobody  up  under  five,  and 
that  only  for  a  attic  bedroom  that's 
clean,  but  it  aint  plastered." 

The  stranger's  lips  slackened  with 
disai>pointment,  but  she  answered  back 
boldly:  "I  cert'nly  understood  four. 
That's  what  I  'most  always  git  it  for. 


vista  of  an  avenue  lined  with  tpaples.  Don't  you  think  five's  kind  o'  h^» 
She  shook  her  head.  ''Something  dearie,  for  a  attic  room  in  the  summer- 
cheaper,"  she  said.  time?" 

With  a  second  glance  he  classified  "No,  I  don't,  dearie!    My  people 

her.   **Oh,  Railroad  Street's  what  you  gits  soup  and  dessert  and  a  nickel  for 

want.    Second  turn  to  your  left,  and  ev'ry  cockroach  they  ketch;  and  /  git 

keep  on  till  you  get  to  the  tracks.  Mrs.  my  money  in  advance." 

Montez,  or  if  you  aint  particular,  Rosa  Mrs.  Lutz  peered  out  beyond  a 

Cfoudi's  place."  smoke^sooted  roundhouse  to  a  skein  of 
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throbbing  tracks,  "This  looks  like  a 
awf'lly  pleasant  neighborhood,  and  I'm 
'most  beat  out  to-day  witli  the  heat ;  but 
I  aint  'customed  to  payin'  the  hull 
down.'* 

Mrs.  Montez  shifted  an  impatient 
foot.  "Them's  my  terms — strictly  in 
advance." 

"You  see,  it's  tlus  way,  dearie.  Fm 
bound  to  do  a  clean  up  in  Corbits- 
ville.  It's  a  up-and-comin'  town,  and 
the  pcppa  rations  is  standard — speaks 
for  theirselves  wherever  showed ;  but 
just  for  a  day  or  sn  I'm  a  little  shy  on 
coin.  My  colleciions  has  been  slow, 
and—" 

"And  the  letter  with  your  commis- 
sions 's  been  delayed  in  the  mails. 
That's  been  sprang-  on  me  before." 

"'S  just  the  truth,  dearie!  How  did 
you  guess  it?  But  before  the  end  of 
the  week — " 

"That's  of  no  int'rest  to  me  if  your 
commissions  're  delayed  in  the  mails, 
with  a  low-life  husband  and  four  bcl- 
lerin*  brats  to  feed." 

"Well,  I  -dunno— this  is  a  awful 
pleasant-secmin*  ncipjhborhood." 

"You  can  lake  the  room  or  leave  it. 
And  I've  got  cabbitch  bumin'  on  the 
stove,  madam !" 

She  hesitated  a  moment;  then  she 

Ficked  up  her  luggage,  saying:  "Mebbe 
can  git  in  at  Mis'  Crouch's  for  four." 
The  door  slammed  to.    But  she  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  gate  when  a  shrill 
voice  called  after  her.   "Hey,  dearie! 
Mrs.  Who's-us.  come  on  back  here!" 

With  a  hopeful  sniffle  she  shuffled 
back.  "How  much  cold  iron  you  got 
on  you?"  demanded  Mrs.  Montez 
sternly. 

"Four  dollars  and  twenty-seven 
cents." 

"You  can  pay  me  four  and  a  f|uarter 
now  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of  your 
week.  My  home  aint  no  charity  ward ; 
but  all  of  us  gits  down  on  our  luck 
sometimes.  Come  on;  follow  rac,  aud 
I'll  take  you  up  to  your  room." 

p  .WTiyG  up  two  flights.  Mrs.  "Mon- 
*^  tez  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
attic  bedroom  benevolently.  It  was 
seven  by  eleven,  under  a  tin  roof,  with 
gobs  of  resin  stewed  out  of  the  wood- 


work and  a  hum  of  flies  like  the  swarm- 
ing of  locusts.  She  flipped  a  cigar-butt 
from  the  window-sill  and  gathered  up 
a  handful  of  orangc-rinds  from  the 
washstand.  "This  here  chamber  aint 
no  refrigerator  in  llie  daytime,"  she 
confided,  "but  soon  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  it's  right  cool." 

"I  aint  one  to  feel  the  heat."  Girrie 
looked  at  her  gratefully.  "Anyways, 
I'm  out  all  day.  And  1  always  say  the 
higher  iip  a  person  goes,  the  more  pri- 
vate they  are." 

As  soon  as  her  landlady's  flat-slip- 
pered step  had  died  away,  Carrie  Lutz 
flopped  into  a  rickety  roeker.  "Lawrdy 
suz,  aint  this  sun  a  broiler!''  She  tore 
off  her  limp  waist  and  poured  a  bowl* 
ful  of  water  for  her  aching  feet.  **I 
got  to  manage  somehow  and  make  my 
next  town  on  the  train.  It  seems  like 
tlicni  bunions  went  through  to  the 
bone."  She  tucked  her  skirts  carefully 
aside  and  bent  over  her  throbbing 
ankles.  "Them  poor  things.  Aint 
they  a  sight !  And  Aey  used  to  say  I 
had  pritty  feet  once.  That  day  Lutz 
kclched  us  gells  wadin'  in  the  creek 
below  the  milldam,  he  said  I  had  the 
prittiest." 

With  a  giddy  rush  of  memory,  and 
sunlight,  and  heat,  she  lopped  back  in 
her  chair,  her  lids  drooping.  She 
rocked  back  and  forth,  babbling  to  her- 
self. Suddenly  she  sprang  up  with  a 
groan.  "Oh  Gawd,  I  dassn't  think;  I 
dassn't  think  I  I'll  git  to  bawlin',  and 
it'll  break  me  all  up.  And  I  got  my 
things  to  unpack,  and  my  report  to 
miake  out  to  ihe  firm,  and  tidy  myself 
for  supper." 

For  her  toilet  she  wound  a  baby- 
blue  ribbon  around  her  neck,  readjusted 
two  porcelain  teeth  which  replaced  the 
ones  tbe  same  Lutz  who  had  admired 
her  pretty  feet  had  ten  years  later 
knocked  out  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  as  a 
final  touch,  slipped  on  a  trio  of  narrow- 
band rings  whose  dirt-stained  settings 
revealed  traces  of  "emerald"  and 
"di'mond"  light.  "Them  pawn  i^eople's 
got  so  they  don't  loan  you  nothin'  on 
jewelr>'  no  more,"  she  sighed,  a.s  she 
descended  to  Mrs.  Montez'  table  d'hote. 
"I  hope  her  cooldn'  is  tasty.** 

fiut  the  supper  biscuits  were  sod- 
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den,  and  the  coffee  chicory,  and  she 
awoke  next  morning  with  a  splitting 
head.   The  tlies  buzzed  busily,  and  the 

sun  wa9.  alrL;uly  gridding  the  tin  roof. 
Life  looked  bare  as  the  rough  boards 
above  her.   She  stifled  a  whimper  and 

sprang  up.  Within  an  hour  she  was 
off,  her  toot  wrapjied  in  cotton  wnd- 
(h'ng,  and  her  satchel  under  her  arm. 

CHE  be^an.  as  was  her  practice,  with 
*^  "the  better  section,"  and  worked 
down.  Btit  the  town  gelded  poor  re- 
turns to  "the  pepparations."  She  em- 
ployed her  immemorial  formula:  "Good 
morning;  is  the  lady  of  the  house  in? 
Vm  Mrs.  Girrie  Lutz,  personal  repre- 
sentative for  the  Cleopatra  Toilet  Pep- 
parations, face-  and  figure-beautihers, 
standard  p'oprietaiy  aiticles  setts 
theirselves  wherever  showed.  I  wont 
take  but  a  moment  o'  your  valu'hle  time, 
lady.  Once  you're  introduced  to  the 
Cleopatra  line,  you're  a  life  customer. 
This  here  complexion  cream's  our 
leader,  a  elegant,  smooth  cream,  blended 
ottt  o'  cttcatnber,  a'mond  and  purifyin' 
veniitable  oib  that—" 

She  seldom  got  farther  than  the 
vegetable  oils ;  a  crisp  voice  would  caii 
down  the  stairway,  'Tell  her  no.  We 
don't  want  anything  to-day."  and  the 
housemaid  would  slam  the  door  in  her 
face.  One  of  th^  kitchen  empresses 
favored  Carrie  with  a  piece  of  her 
mind: 

"Get  along  with  you,  you  bold 
things !  The  lady  of  the  house  haint  in, 

and  I'm  ju>t  as  much  of  a  lady  as  she 
is,  and  we  don't  neither  of  us  want  any 
of  your  chorus-girl's  junk.  You'd  ou^ht 
to  be  run  in  for  a  public  nuisance,  hm- 
derin'  resfX'ctable  pco])le  from  their 
work.  Four  times  I've  been  rang  down 
from  sweeptn'  the  Euest^room,  and  her 
back  in  a  hour  wim  a  whole  auto-load 
of  company !" 

Carrie  scuttled  out  of  the  yard 
ind^nantiy.  What  right  had  that 
coarse  girl  to  insult  her,  call  her  a 
criminal,  threaten  her  with  being  "run 
hi?"  A  sharo  fear  clutched  at  her 
heart:  what  if,  some  time,  she  should 
be  taken  for  a  vagrant  and  "rvin  in" 
before  a  heartless  magistrate  or  dumped 
overnight  into  some  small-town  jail? 


piV'E  o'clock  found  her  on  a  quiet 
street  of  pretty  houses  set  in  green 
lawns,  with  romping  children,  whirling 
sprinklers  and  fragrant  flower  gar- 
dens. "It's  elegant," — she  still  re- 
acted  weakly  to  the  stimuli  of  pros- 
perity,— "jest  elegant!  It  seems  like 
people  that  li\'e  in  these  here  refilled 
places  ought  to  apprrciate  the  value  o' 
the  pepparations.  I'll  try  that  tasty 
white  house  first.  There  wont  no  high- 
Betty  kitchen  wench  turn  me  away 
there,  'cause  I  see  the  lady  in  her  rose 
garden." 

"Good  afternoon."  greeted  Carrie  to 
the  sweet- faced  woman  who  came  to 
meet  her  in  a  crisp  white  dress  with 
pink  polka-dots.  "This  here's  a  lovely 
warm  day,  aint  it?  I'm  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Lutz,  personal  representative  for  the 
Cleopatra  Toilet  Pepparations,  face- 
and  figure-beautifiers,  standard  p'oprie- 
lary  articles — ** 

"I'm  sorry,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
"but  I  don't  use  any  proprietary  arti- 
cles." ' 

"Don't  use  any!"  Carrie  gaped  in- 
credulously.  "W  hy,  maflam,  you  don't 

need  to  be  afraid  of  the  Cleopatra  pep- 
parations. They're  compounded  o"  the 
purest  ingrejients  obtainable.  Every- 
body uses  a  cream  for  their  complexion, 
and  the  Cleopatra's  a  perfect  and  re- 
fined blend  o'  cucumber,  a'mond  and 
veggitable  oils  that  will  tiot  injure  the 
delicatest  skin.  Our  facial  soaps  is 
lovely,  and  also  we  carry  a  elegant 
flesh-tint  powder,  hair  bleach,  lip  salve, 
stick  rouge  and  a  eye  lotion  that's  guar- 
anteed—  VV  hy,  dearie,  it's  a  reconnized 
fact  everywheres  that  the  Oeopatra 
pepparations  is  standard  1" 

"I've  no  doul)t  they  arc  standard;  but 
the  sun  is  my  complexion  cream,  and 
over  there" — ^she  pointed  back  in  the 
yard  to  a  sand-pile  where  two  little  girls 
were  playing — "is  my  eye  lotion." 

Carrie  stared  at  the  children  dumbly. 
"I  aint  had  a  very  good  day.  If  you 
could  help  me  out — ^with  just  a  small 
order,  dearie." 

"You  look  tired."  The  woman  gazed 
at  her  compassionately.  "It  nm^t  be 
terribly  hot,  going  about  in  the  sun  all 
day.  Come  up  on  the  porch  and  sit 
down  a  minute."  There  was  a  hand- 
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some  green  "nmncr"  on  the  porch, 
which  was  furnished  with  a  table  and 
wicker  chairs.  Carrie's  hostess  pushed 
forward  a  rocker  and  a  fan.  "I'm 
afraid,"  she  said  sympathetically,  "you 
wont  do  very  much  business  on  Ren- 
saeler  Street,'* 

"Don't  tell  mc,  deaiiet  It's  too  dis- 
courn^in'." 

"Yuu  see,  a  good  many  of  us  don't 
use  cosmetics  jat  aU  any  more. 
We—" 

"Lawr'  bless  you!  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  any  genteel  lady's  ever  with- 
out some  standard  make  o*  p'oprietary 
pcpparattons  on  her  bureau !  O'  course, 
if  you're  usin'  one  o'  the  established 
lines  and  're  satisfied,  I  don't  want  to 
butt  into  their  l)usin(.  ss  ;  but  really  there 
aint  no  cream  on  the  market  like  the 
Cleo|»tfa.  Ever  since  I  been  nsin*  it 
mysdf*  I  been  admired  for  my  peach- 
blow  complexion,  which  you  can  see  for 
yourself  it  wont  injure  the  most  sensi- 
tive stdn." 

But  the  lady  didn't  look.  Fine 
wrinkles,  as  of  laughter,  ^thered  about 
her  eyes — then  veered  off  into  a  twist- 
ed smile.  "Do  you  cany  toilet  water?" 
she  asked  abruptly. 

"Oh  my,  yes,  three  exquisite  odors: 
violet,  hyadntii  and  Cleopatra 
bouquet !" 

"You  sit  still."  The  lady  rose.  "I'm 
going  into  the  house  a  minute.  It's  just 
possible  I'm  out  of — ^toilet  water,  or 
something." 

\Y7HEN  she  came  back,  she  set  a 

^  tray  with  caraway  cookies  and  a 
goblet  of  grape-juice  in  Carrie's  lap. 
"There,  maybe  that  will  freshen  you 
up, .if  you've  some  distance  to  go  to 
your  board  ill  i^-hou:^c.  And  I  find  I'll 
need  a  bottle  of  the  toilet  water — hya- 
cinth. I  prefer,  I  think." 

Tlie  tray  shook  in  Carrie's  grasp. 
"Oh,  thank  you  for  this  clct^ant  kinch- 
in." she  fluttered;  "I  (uu  a  little  beat 
out,  and — "  Suddenly  her  head 
slumped  forward  on  her  breast.  Her 
hostess  glided  swiftly  to  her  side 
and  held  the  goblet  to  her  Hps.  She 
lifted  her  head  with  a  faint  smile. 
"I'm  all  rtj^hf.  Ju^t  a  little  faintness 
kctchcd  me,  like  it  i>umetimes  will.  You 


ent    a    cookie,   too;   it'll  seem 

sociablcr." 

•The  pordi  was  cool,  tfic  cookies 
crispy.  For  five  minutes  Mrs.  Montez' 
attic  lodger  was  a  chatelaine's  guest. 
The  little  girls  clambered  up  the  steps 
and  gathered  about  their  mother. 

"Shake  hands  witii  the  lady,  chil- 
dren." 

The  elder  came  forward  with  wide 
eyes  and  .silently  offered  her  plump 
hand;  but  the  little  girl  clung  to 
her  mother's  dress.  "Who  is  she, 
Mother?"  she  asked  in  a  loud  whisper. 
"And  why  is  she  all  painted?" 

The  ice  rattled  ag^ainst  the  glass  in 
Carrie's  hand;  but  the  tot's  mother 
six)ke  to  her  without  embarrassment. 
"She's  a  friend  of  mine  that's  dropped 
in,  dear.  And  she  isn't  painted.  That'*s 
her  natural  color.  It's  prettier  than 
Mamma's,  isn^  it?  Now  run  along' 
and  play." 

Carrie's  eyes  followed  the  children 
off  the  porch.  "Them  are  awfUy  pritty 
little  gells  o'  youm,"  she  observed 
politely;  "but  I  don't  think  they're  • 
uite  so  pritty  as  my  Carolyn  was.  She 
ad  yeller  hair  and  brown  eyes,  Carolyn 
had.  T  think  that's  n  awful  genteel 
combination,  don't  your  When  she 
was  three  years  old,  I  had  her  a  vel- 
veteen coat  and  a  brown  ])arasol.  and 
whenever  I  took  her  out,  folks  used 
to  turn  round  in  the  street  and  stare 
at  her.  The  undertaker  said  she  was  * 
the  han'somest  corpse  he  ever  seen. 

"Your garden's  lovely,  aint  it?  That's 
why  I  came  in  here  firsX',  it  renninded 
me  o'  mine  that  I  used  1d  have  to  my 
home,  down-country — Im  a  Down 
East  woman,  I  am.  Only  I  had  more 
hardies  in  mine:  phlox  and  zinnias  and 
fall  roses  and  such.  For  four  years  after 
my  Carolyn  died,  come  light  come  shut, 
come  freeze  come  thaw,  Ihad  a  bouquet 
on  her  grave  out  o'  my  own  garden. 

POR  a  moment  her  dull  eyes  glazed  in 
a  mist  of  memory ;  then  she  put 
down  her  glass  slowdy  on  the  wicker 
table.  "I've  got  to  go  now.  I've 
hindered  you  long  enough."  She 
reached  for  her  satchel  and  drew  out 
two  tiny,  gayly  wrapped  cakes  of  soap. 
I  want  to  leave  these  here  as  a  present 
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for  your  little  cells.  They're  distribu- 
tion size,  out  o  our  regular  stcx^lc;  you 
needn't  be  afraid  to  have  'em  use  'em — 
the  perfume's  elegant  and  the  ingre- 
jients  is  standard." 

"Thank  you"  said  the  lady  gravely. 
"Thank  you  ver>'  much." 

"And  I'll  just  give  you  one  o'  these 
here  'Free  to  You,  My  Sister'  book- 
lets that  our  people  puts  out.  Any 
beauty  troubles  you  have  that  aint 
toucher]  on,  you  can  write  direct  to  the 
firm  and  our  expcrts'll  advise  you  free 
gratis  for  the  askin',  like  it  says  in  the 
title.  Your  garden  is  lovely,  aint  it.'" 
Carrie  paused  a  moment  on  the  top- 
most step.  'That's  what  I  always 
think  we  re  goin'  to  have  some  day, 
ev*ry  ^suffcrin  soul  of  us,  when  we've 
pas^  on — a  garden  of  roses — you 
kno%v.  in  paradise,  I  mean.  It's  iust  a 
fancv,  I  s'pose;  but  I'm  full  o  fan- 
cies.** 

The  lady  picked  up  a  pair  of  shears 
from  the  porch-rail.  "Wouldn't  you 
like  a  few  of  my  roses  to  take  with 
you?** 

"Oh,  wouldn't  I,  if  it  a!nt  robbin' 

you.  dearie!" 

With  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  in  her 
handSf  she  backed  ecstatically  toward 

the  gate.  "They're  elegant — clej^ant ! 
I'll  put  them  in  fresh  water  and  trim 
the  stems  a  little  ev'iy  day.  Good-by. 

dearie.  I'm  niueh  oblitjed  for  your  cus- 
tom, and  ril  be  sure  an<l  l)e  back  again 
next  year  and  see  if  vou  want  any- 

thinir. ' 

As  she  clicked  the  latch  and  trud|c;ed 
away,  the  sun  hung  like  a  red  ball  ot 
warning  in  the  west.  She  was  late  at 
^^rs.  Montcz';  her  fried  potatoes  were 
tr;k<"d  in  cold  grea?e,  and  her  tea  had 
brewed  bitter,  in  the  midst  of  her 
meal  she  felt  that  terrible  sinking  com* 
ing  on  that  always  dropped  the  pit  out 
of  her  stomach  at  the  close  of  a  day 
when  her  sales  had  been  poor.  The 
nun  were  already  leaving  the  table.  She 
followed  and  waylaid  a  fro\v?;y-bcadcd 
mechanic  in  the  hall.  "It's  a  pleasant 
eveninfir.  aint  it?  I  hatnt  spoken  to  none 
0*  the  patrons  here,  but  you  seemed  like 
a  real  refined  feller,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  put  the  opportunity  in  your  way  o' 
gettin'  some  exclusive  gent'men's  toilet 


accessories.  I  carry  soap,  and  nail 
enamel,  and  hair  tonic,  jest  esi>ecially 

for^" 

"Sorry,  lady,  but  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"In  a  hurry,  eh!  I  bet  you're  goin' 
to  call  on  your  gell  now !  Then  youll 
surely  want  some  o'  the  nail  enamel, 
'cause  it'll  make  your  hands  look  slick 
^— gits  the  ladies,  something  like  tliat, 
it  always  does." 

"You'd  ought  to  showed  it  to  me  a 
week  ago.  Mcbbe  it'<i  ha'  done  me 
some  good  with  my  girl  then."  He 
laugh^  harshly.  "She  likes  dudes,  she 
does." 

"Well  then,  mebbe  it'll  help  you  coax 
her  back.  Or  pet  ha|>s  you'd  like  to  try 

a  bottle  o*  my  liquid  cleanser:  p:uaran- 
tced  for  ev'rything  from  straw  hats  to 
neckties,  and  only  a  quarter  a  bottle  1" 

'  All  right,  Mother."  He  du^r  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  jerked  a  quarter 
onto  the  hall  table  and  brushed  past  her. 
"Make  it  the  cleanser.  And  you  can 
leave  it  in  my  room." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  only  takin'  orders  now. 
ni  deliver  tt  feter."* 

"Xever  mind,  then.  I'm  only  here  a 
couple  o'  days.  But  you  can  keep  the 
quarter.  1  guess  I'm  too  dirty  a  guy  for 
one  bottle  to  clean  me  up,  anyway." 

Her  fi>ts  clfnciu'(i  at  her  sides,  as  she 
fell  back  against  the  banister.  Charity 
— with  the  trimmings  off!  But  her 
band  held  the  quarter  when  she 
mounted  laboriously  to  her  room. 

'T'HE  sweetness  was  gone  from  tlie 
polka-dot  lady's  roses  now.  Tliey 
too  were  but  a  symbol  of  pity.  Carrie 
sank  down  in  her  creaky  rocker  and 
gave  herself  up  to  bitterness.  "Lawr*, 
!  was  where  /  could  pity  folks  once.  I 
give  old  Grammaw  .Sininions  a  shawl, 
and  Jennie  Kllery  my  military  cape  that 
went  out  o'  fashion.  An<!  now  1  i;ot  to 
smile  and  take  what  a'ms  is  handed 
out,  and  the  slattin*  of  ev'r)'  impident 
kitchen  gell  that's  a  mind  to  sass  me. 
I-awrdy,  Lawrdy,  what  am  I  coniin* 
to?  Sixty  cents'  commission,  and  this 
here  waist  through  again  at  the  elbows ! 
One  o'  thcsc  days  thc\-'ll  be  inittin'  me 
away  in  the  county  fann.  Oh  Gawd, 
Gawd,  I  dassn't  think;  I  dassn't 
think!"  She  dragged  herself  to  her  feet 
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and  began  undressing.  "It's  hotter  in 
hcre'n  the  lid  o'  Tophet.  I  sha'n't  sleep 
to-night.  I'm  all  broke  up.  Two  o' 
them  headache  powders  only  doces  me 
off  now,  and  the  drug  mnn  ?ny?.  if  I 
got  a  weak  heart,  I  dassn't  take  no 
more.*' 

She  crept  into  bed.  All  through  the 
night  she  heard  every  prowling  dog  in 
the  street,  every  note  struck  out  from 
the  tinny  clock  in  the  Town  Hall 
tower.  She  was  an  hour  next  morn- 
ing getting  herself  together  for  her 
rounds.  She  passed  the  posies  by,  and 
the  tune  that  screwed  up  her  day's 
cotirnijc  wa?  thin  and  dolorous. 

It  came  unscrewed  at  almost  the  first 
house  she  visited.  A  maid  '  had 
scarcely  admitted  her  to  the  hall  when 
a  brisk  little  woman  in  eyeglasses  and 
a  tailored  blouse  bore  down  upon  her. 
"What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded. 
"Be  quick.  T*vc  }u<>t  two  minutes  to 
spare  you  from  my  correspondence." 

Carrie  had  not  yet  reached  the 
"cucumber,  a'mond  and  veggitable 
oils."  when  the  woman  cut  in:  "^Ty 
good  creature,  I  don  t  need  any  of  your 
lotions;  and  if  1  did.  I  shouldn  t  en- 
courage your  antediluvian  incthod.s. 
Don't  you  know  how  to  sell  your  goods  ? 
What  you  want  is  a  beauty-paHor  in 
the  comer  of  some  drug-store  or  dry 
good«,  with  rubber  curtains  and  white 
enameled  furniture,  elegant  window 
display  with  a  gilt  sign,  ^ou  pay  more 
for  our  quality.'  and  engraved  cards 
through  the  mails — 'Personal  demon- 
strations to  a  select  clientele  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.*  No  self-iespect- 
firm  wnuM  countenance  such 
mendicancy  as  you — " 

"I  your  parding,  madam," — 
Carrie  drew  lier^clf  erect  with  a 
throaty  rattle  of  rage, — "but  for  ten 
years  I've  earned  a  respectable  livin* 
S€llin'— " 

"Well,  you  wont  ten  years  longer. 
Don't  you  know  anything  about  mod- 
em methods  of  buying  and  selling? 
Up-to-date  business,  competition,  ex- 
pansion, distribution — will  drive  you  to 
the  wall.    You're  a — ■" 

"Then  you  wouldn't  wish  for  any  o* 
the  pepparations 

"Goodness  gracious,  no!    My  good 


creature,  it's  my  opinion  you're  an  in- 
efficient—  But  I've  already  given  you 
four  minutes." 

When  Carrie  came  out  of  a  dum- 
founded  trance,  <:he  found  the  maid 
had  politely  evicted  her.  She  stared 
back  at  the  bouse  perplexedly.  **What*8 
the  woman  mean,  talkin'  such  gibber- 
ish! Is  she  cracked^  or  me?"  But 
one  phrase  was  sufficiently  clear: 
"Drive  me  ag'in'  the  wall,  hell?  Well, 
it'll  take  more'n  a  sawed^ff  hussy  like 
her  to  do  it !" 

She  was  done,  however,  with 
Corbitsx  ille's  "better  section."  She 
turned  into  the  first  seedy  side-street 
that  ottered  and  chose  a  bell  at  ran- 
dom. The  derelict  of  a  big  beauty- 
barge  of  a  woman  who  answered  wore 
a  second-hand  silk  waist  in  tatters,  and 
a  scar  on  her  forehead.  "Face  and  fig- 
ger  beautifiers!"  She  laughed  in 
Carrie's  face.  "My  old  man  beautifies 
my  figger  regular  with  a  fryin'-pan, 
and  I  aint  had  9,  complexion  since  I  ws 
a  fifteen-year-old  whiffet,  pi^n*  ber- 
ries bark  in  the  mountains." 

"Well,  it  aint  loo  late  to  git  it  back, 
dearie.  Your  skin  looks  like  it'd 
respond  perfectly  to  treatment.  And 
tliis  year  I'm  ofFerin'  a  challenge  jar  of 
our  cream  for  only  a  quarter." 

"A  qtjarter!  What  d'yott  think  I 
am.  a  millinairess  ?  All  the  quarters  I 
^ken  grab  up  for  the  next  six  month.'? 
has  got  to  go  for  them  installment 
crowns  I  •  had  off  the  painless  dentist 
that  came  out  in  my  mouth  the  day 
after  they  was  put  in.  And  if  my  old 
man'd  ever  set  eyes  on  a  jar  o'  your 
complexion  cream  on  the  dresser,  he'd 
crock  me  on  the  bean  with  it.  You 
better  go  long,  Lizzie.  You're  W3stin' 
your  lime  here." 

r^RIMSON-CHEKKED,  misty-eyed, 
^  Carrie   slunk   out   to  the  street. 

'i  Iiat  \]\0n  her  thoughts  ran  on  the 
sordid  hazards  of  the  day.  She  worried 
out  the  week,  thinking  no  deeper  than 
the  Cleopatra  formula,  seeing  no  fur- 
ther than  the  next  gateway.  Friday 
morning,  as  she  came  out  of  her  lodg- 
ings, Mrs.  Montez  was  throwing  dish- 
water on  the  dejected  scow  garden. 
"When  tliis  here  bed's  wilted,  it's 
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some  hot.  How's  your  truck  sellin'? 
Kindly  remember,  because  1  m  kind- 
hearted  don't  mean  Vm  goin'  to  be  im- 
posed upon." 

Carrie  took  out  her  purse  and  paid 
her. 

The  day  was  a  replica  of  rebufF.  By 

afternoon  her  flailed  sensibilities  were 
avoiding  all  but  the  most  favorable- 
loddng  premises.  The  shop^whistles 
had  blown,  and  slie  had  a!)out  decided 
to  quit,  when  she  found  herself  oppo- 
site a  tidy  green  bungalow  on  whose 
neatly  cropf^d  lawn  a  wholesome-ap- 
pearing woman  was  taking^  down 
clothes.  She  was  singing  to  herself, 
and  throueh  the  still  summer  air  the 
words  wafted  over  to  Carrie: 

"Jesus  loves  mc;  this  I  know. 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  SO.   .   .  .** 

Like  a  call  to  lon^  forffotten  orison?, 
the  refrain  summoned  her.  As  she 
crossed  the  street,  the  woman  saw  her 
and  came  through  the  house  to  the 
front  door.  "It's  terribly  hot  to-day, 
isn't  it?"  she  greeted  cordially.  "Come 
in."  And  she  held  open  the  screen. 

"T  nwr'  bless  you!"  cried  Carrie 
gratefully.  "Eleven  houses  I  been 
turned  away  from  on  this  street,  and 
out  o'  four  of  'em  I  seen  the  lady 
peekin'  at  the  window." 

Despite  the  heat  outside,  the  bunga- 
low's sitting'-room  was  cool  and  cozy. 
The  lig:ht  from  the  windows  fdtcrcd 
throutjh  spotless  Swiss  curtains  ;  on  the 
wall  was  a  soft-tinted  paper,  and  the 
center-table  held  a  chintz  work-box  and 
a  pretty-shaded  lamp.  It  was  the  ideal 
iotertor  Carrie  always  fancied  would 
some  day  have  been  her  own — ^tf  Caro- 
lyn had  lived  and  Lutz  hadn't  taken  to 
liquor.  She  felt  the  younfr  woman's 
eyes  upon  iier  questionin^ly  and  jumped 
into  the  Oeopatra  fomnila  with  a  start. 

"Oil  flcar!"  broke  in  her  hostess 
regretfully.  "It's  too  bad  you  aren't 
seUing  needlework  or  something  I  could 
boy.  I  don't  use  any  beautifiers.  My 
Jim  says  he  likes  me  well  enouj^h  T 
am."  She  glanced  up  quickly  toward 
the  dining-room.  A  young  fellow  in 
shirt-sleeves  stood  in  the  doorAvay.  His 
massive  shoulders  filled  the  narrow  cas- 
ing.  His  smile  flooded  the  whole  cozy 


room.  "This  lady's  selling  toilet  prep- 
arations, Jim.  I'm  just  telling  her  I 
don't  use  any." 

"They  wouldn't  do  you  much  good, 
Elsie.  I'd  be  kissing  'em  all  away." 
He  advanced  across  the  room  and  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  twining 
his  fingers  in  hers.  He  didn't  seem  to 
notice  Carrie.  "Well,  General,"  he  said, 
**how*s  the  housework  army  got  on 
to-day?" 

"Fine!"  She  smiled  up  at  him.  "The 
bedding's  all  washed.  And  I've  got  a 
veal-loaf  in  the  oven  for  your  supper." 

He  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek. 
The  shock  of  it  went  through  Carrie 
like  a  knife.  Lutz  had  kissed  her  that 
way  the  first  six  weeks  of  her  married 
life.  She  couched  cmbarrassedly.  "If 
you  don't  care  for  any  o'  the  p'oprie- 
tary  pepparations,  perhaps  I  could 
int'rcst  you  in  some  o'  the  Cleopatra 
soaps:  facial,  toilet  and  bath,  full  size, 
fancy  wrapped,  in  three  lovely  odors» 
hyacinth,  Ulacfc  and  Cleopatra  bouquet." 

Between  narrowed  lids,  she  saw  the 
young  wife  raise  a  questioning  eye- 
brow to  her  husband;  he  thrust  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  with  an  assenting 
jangle.  "Yes,"  she  pretended  judi- 
ciously, "I  think  I  can  use  two— no, 
three  cakes  of  the  soap.  Oh  dear, 
tliey're  pretty  highly  scented,  aren't 
they?  Well,  I'll  try  this  lilac — ^yes, 
three  cakes."  As  she  dropped  the 
money  into  Carrie's  palm,  she  perked 
up  her  head  and  sniffed  suspiciously. 
"My  goodness!  I  smell  my  oven. 
Excuse  me  a  minute."  And  she  darted 
through  the  door. 

Carrie  was  left  confronting  the 
young  man.  The  radiation  of  hts 
health  and  strength  and  manhood 
played  over  her  like  a  magnet  over  a 
scrap-licij).  Mumbling,  she  made  for 
the  street.  "I  must  be  goin'.  Please  to 
thank  your  wife  for  her  custom." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Gran'ma.  Take  off 
your  things  and  stay  to  supper.  Elsie's 
Just  putting  it  on." 

Carrie  paused  in  confusion.  "Oh,  I 
couldn't.  I — I'm  exptcicd  al  my 
boarding-house,  and — " 

"Elsie,"  he  called  throus,'h  the  door, 
"shouldn't  she  stay?  There,  she  says 
sure,  and  shell  have  it  on  the  table  in 
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ft  minute.    I  guess  we  always  have  a 

plenty,  and  there's  never  anyone  vet 
happened  to  our  house  that  hasn't  been 
wtlcome  to  their  victuals." 

I  IKE  a  queen  in  a  cook's  dream,  Car- 
rie  sat  down  to  the  snowy  cloth. 
They  plied  her  with  steatninir  veal-loaf 
and  sauce  and  creamed  potatoes,  and 
asked  her  innocent  questions  about  her 
proprictarv'  business.  "Yes,  I  am 
thinkin'  o'  retirinV*  she  admitted, 
"thouj^h  I  grot  a  responsible  position  't 
not  ev'ry  woman  could  fill,  and  it  is 
pleasant,  like  you  say,  meetin'  sociable 
and  refined  people  ev'rywheres.*  My 
fam'ly  's  mostly — passed  on ;  bitt  I 
expect  I'll  find  my  little  home  waitin' 
for  me  there  down  East,  jttSt  like  I 
left  it.  I  always  think,  if  a  person's 
provident  and  lays  by  a  nest-egg,  then 
there  aint  no  need  o'  them  worritin' 
about  their  old  age.  This  here's  a  ele- 
gant plum  sauce.  I  could  take  a 
smidget  more,  seein'  you  insist." 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Girrie 
foMed  up  !ior  napkin  slowly  and  put 
on  her  pancake  hat  They  both  came 
with  her  to  the  door.  "J'*"*^^  see  you 
home,"  said  Elsie. 

''Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  protested  Carrie. 

"But  he'd  better.  It's  come  on  dark." 

"No,  no,  it's  just  a  piece  through 
Maple  Street  to  my  hoardinp^-housc." 

"Well,  then,  be  careful  where  they're 
fixin'  the  road  on  the  comer." 

"I've  had  a  lovely  supper.  And  thank 
yon  very  mnrh  for  your  custom."  She 
clicked  the  latch  of  her  bag  punctili- 
ously. "I'm  just  leavin'  you  this  here 
little  ^est-sixe  of  our  tuberose  toilet 
water  to — " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  take  it,  really! 
You're  welcome  to  your  supper. 
Surely  you'll  want  to  sell — " 

"I  guess  I  aint  so  commercial  't  I 
can't  make  a  gift  to  a  friend,  if  I  want 
to.  It'll  make  a  real  genteel  perfume 
for  your  bath.  Hood-nTpht,  dearies  I 
Next  year  I'll  be  round  again." 

They  stood  on  the  threshold,  looking 
out  from  their  cosy  nest  into  the  hot, 
dust-driven  lane  of  the  street.  His 
hand  rested  lightly  on  her  shoulder. 
Their  faces  were  smiling.  Carrie 
paused  bdiind  a  syringa  bush  and 


gazed  back  at  them  fixedly.  She  shiv- 
ered w'-h  1  sudden  ])re>-entiment  that 
she  was  turning  the  last  {vige  in  a 
beautiful  book  whose  covers  she  would 
never  open  again.  "Good-by,  dearies," 
she  whispered.  "Some  day  VU  have  it 
wrote  up  there  on  them  eoldcn  tablets : 
you  was  kind  to  a  friendless  old 
womaa"  ' 

CHF.  started  on.  A  bell  rang  some- 
^  where  in  the  town ;  the  choO'Choo  of 
a  shifting  engine  floated  across  the 
dead  air;  shrill  children's  voices 
screamed  in  play.  But  these  sounds 
reached  her  faintly.  She  had  dropped 
back  from  the  summit  to  the  abyss: 
Why  must  she  always  be  on  the  out- 
side looking  in  at  forbidden  windows? 

"Oh  I.awrdy?"  With  a  sudden 
scream,  she  toppled  on  the  edge  of  a 
curb  and  fell  mto  the  gutter  below. 
Too  late  the  warning  ran  through  her : 
"Be  careful  where  they're  fixing  the 
road."  One  leg  curled  under  her.  Her 
straggling  weight  came  on  it  with  a 
wince.  She  grasped  a  tree  and  drac^pcd 
herself  to  the  sidewalk.  She  shut  her 
teeth  grimly.  "It  aint  broke.  It  aint 
broke,  or  I  couldn't  track  on  it."  She 
was  half  an  hour  traversing  Railroad 
Street.  On  her  hands  and  knees  she 
sweated  up  the  last  fl^t  to  her  seven- 
by-clcvcn. 

She  sank  onto  her  bed  and  cut  away 
her  shoe.  Her  hand  flinched  back  from 
her  swollen  ankle  bone.  "Oh  Lawrdy, 
now  I've  went  and  did  it!  What'll  be^ 
come  o'  me  ?  What'll  become  o'  me  V* 

She  called  to  Mrs.  Montec  for  hot 
water.  There  was  no  answer.  The 
house  was  still  with  the  sullen,  empty 
stillness  of  a  sun-baked  shell  deserted 
for  the  streets.  She  poured  a  bottle  of 
toilet  water  into  her  pitcher  and  ba^ed 
lier  foot.  There  was  no  surcease  from 
the  pain.  Tearing  her  petticoat  into 
strips,  she  bound  them  around  her 
ankle;  then  she  undressed,  took  two  of 
her  headache  powders  and  eased  her- 
self into  bed. 

No  rest  came.  The  flies  buzzed 
locust-loud  above  her.  Every  move- 
ment on  the  lumpy  mattress  brought 
a  twinge.  Mad  thoughts  pressed  down 
like  vises  on  her  brain:  Now  she  had 
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gone  and  done  it !  Where  should  she 
turn?  There  was  no  hospital  in  Cor- 
bitsville.  What  doctor  would  treat  her 
on  spcc'^  To-morrow  Mrs.  Montez 
would  turn  her  out.  Somewhere,  hob- 
bling along  the  hedges,  they'd  find  her 
and  run  her  in.  A  vagrant !  Jail !  The 
poor  farm !  "Oh  Gawd,  I  dnssn't 
think!  I  dassn't  think!  I'm  drove 
ttf^it^  the  wall.  Them  flies  are  drivin' 
me  out  o'  my  head.  And  the  powders 
don't  take  no  effect.  If  I'd  onlv  darst 
to  double  the  dose ;  but  that  drug  man 
said,  with  a  weak  heart — " 

For  an  hour  her  thoughts  traveled 
the  same  portentous  circle.  Then  she 
hoMiled  up  and  sought  refuge  in  action. 
Her  underclothes  lay  huddled  on  a 
chair.  She  caught  them  up  for  inspec- 
tion. There  were  holes.  She  sat  down 
in  the  creaky  rocker  and  mended  them. 
From  the  frayed  .'^atin  bajj  about  her 
neck  she  took  her  narrow-band  rings, 
with  their  "emerald"  and  "di'mond" 
sets,  and  tried  them  on.  She  drew  her 
satchel  toward  her  and,  one  by  one, 
brought  out  the  Cleopatra  prepara- 
tions ;  when  she  had  polished  every  tube 
and  jar  and  bottle  with  her  .soiled 
chamois,  she  pbrcd  them  in  a  neat  row 
on  the  dresser.  (Jnc  rose  was  still 
fresh  from  the  polka-dot  lady's  garden. 
As  she  was  pinning  it  across  the  bosom 
o!  her  nightgown,  the  tinny  clock  in 
the  Town  Hal!  tower  dinned  out. 

**'Leven  o'clock!  My  Gawd,  I  just 
got  to  sleep  or  I'll  be  wuthlesser'n  usual 
to-morrow." 

The  little  box  in  her  lap  was  blue, 
with  a  white  label.  She  looked  at  it 
a  long  moment  before  she  took  out 
two  powders,  emptied  tiiem  into  a  half- 
glass  of  water,  and  drank. 

COON  now  she  lay  motionless  on  the 
bed.  Vague  noises  drifted  up  from 

the  street.  A  man's  heavy  stej)  soinuled 
in  the  hall  below.  The  flies  droned 
ceaselessly.  Her  head  sank  closer  to 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose.  Her  stray- 
ing lips  moved  softly : 

"I  had  a  home  once,  with  the  best 
of  'em — ^tidies  on  the  chairs,  and  silver 
spoons  in  a  chest.  And  if  Carolvn'd 
lived  and  Lutz'd  kep'  away  from 
liquor —    She,  was  a  pritty  child,  my 


Carolyn,  prittier'n  that  polka-dot  lady'.s 
little  gcUs.  And  ev'ry  time  i  d  take 
her  out  in  her  littltf  velveteen  coat  and  ^ 
her  brown  parasol,  peo[)le'd  stoj)  on  the 
street  and  stare  at  her.  The  under- 
taker said   she  was  the  han'somest 

corpse  This  is  a  awf'lly  pleasant- 

seemin'  neighborhood;  but  I  aint  'cus- 
tomed to  pay  in'  the  hull  down  

Oh,  good  mornin',  madam.  I'm  Mrs. 
Carrie  Lutz,  personal  representative 
for  the  Cleopatra  Toilet  Pepparation*;. 
face-  and  figure-beautifiers,  standard 
p'opnetary  anicles  that  sells  theirselves 
wherever  showed.  This  here  com- 
plexion cream's  our  leader,  a  elegant, 

smooth  cream  I  wish  I  could 

see*  that  singin'  woman  again.  She  had 
a  sweet  voice  on  a  hymn-tune.  'Tesus 
loves  me — this  I  know-i-For  the  Bible 
— tells  me  so.'  I  dunno ;  I've  never  had 
time  to  look  into  tliein  thinjijs  like  I've 
meant  to.  I  wonder,  how  do  they  pray, 
them  people  in  the  churches  ?  Love  me, 
Jesus.   I  been  waitin'  a  long  time  for 

a  little  lovin'  Keep  away  from 

her,  Lutz.  Keep  away  from  that  child  1 
If  you  strike  her,  I'll  have  the  law  on 
you,  honest  to  heavin.  I  will!  Hush, 
dearie;  Mommer's  coniin'.  ITush,  Car- 
olyn ;  Mommqr's  comin'  to  pitty  

I'm  a  friend  o'  hem.  She  said  so. 
And  I've  broke  bread  imder  her  roof. 
....  Yes,  I'm  goin'  back  soon  to  my 
little  home  down  East.  It's  a  pritty 
bungalow,  on  a  quiet  street,  with  a  gar- 
den— .hardies  and  ro.scs,  lots  o'  roses, 

pink    roses  Leggo    my  arm. 

Mister!  For  Gawd's  sake,  leggo  1  You 
aint  a-p^oin'  to  nm  me  in !  I  never 
done  nobody  no  harm,  I  swear — I — 

 And  111  just  leave  you  one  o' 

these  here  little  'Free  to  You,  My  Sis- 
ter' booklet?,  lady,  that  our  comp'ny 
gits  out.  Any  beauty  troubles  you  have 
thkt  aint  touched  on,  you  can  write 
direct  to  the  finn  and  our  cxpcrt«'ll 
advise  you  free  gratis  for  the  askin', 
just  like  it  says  in  the  title.   And  I'll  be 

round   again    next   year  Free 

to  you,  my  sister!  Oh  Lawrd.  xi'hot's 
free?  I  aint  never  found — anything — 
yet—" 

Carrie  T.iifz*  lips  ceased  inovinq-.  She 
lay  liack  rigid  in  Mrs.  Montez'  seven- 
by-eleven. 
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M  i  t  z  e 
H  i  g  h  -  y  o  s 

PRONUNC  I  ATION 
AND  OTHER* 
MORE  OR  LESS 
VITAL  TOPICS 


By  Z.  Z.  Young 


Vlizzi  Hajot  in 
"Pom-Potn." 


"I  love  diamond*  fnt.  my 
CKiKuoKu*  puppy  'Booby 
n«xt,  my  motor-oir  tKird, 
and  mo«t  of  all  and  vOetj' 
thing,  I  lova  my  family." 


rbcptocnph 
tiT  What, 
New  Ysfk 


I 


WAS  mentally  perplexed  but 
outwardly  calm,  as  if  I  were 
trying  to  carry  on  an  animated 
conversation  with  an  Egj'ptologist  or  a 
Gordon  Craig,  when  I  approached 
Mizzi  Hajos.  In  pure  King's  English, 
she  had  it  on  me. 

I  didn't  know  how  to  pronounce  her 
name — whether  to  l)lufT  it  with  a  non- 
chalant "How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Hayjus," 
or  "  'S  fine  weather  we're  having.  Miss 
Hi  jus,"  or  whether  to  mumble  over  my 
ignorance. 

Player-folk  are  sometimes  sensitive. 
They  are  apt  to  be  surprised,  even 
indignant,  if  one  has  not  read  their 
press-agent  assiduously,  not  to  say 
voraciously.  {"What?  You  didn't  know 
that    I    am    the    second    cousin  on 


Mother's  side  of  Lord  Dillberry?  This 
is  terrible !") 

Movie-folk  particularly.  It's  so 
precious  easy  to  insult  some  of  them. 
Just  mention  that  you  haven't  seen 
their  latest  two-rcclcr  which  is  setting 
the  world  afire.   That's  all. 

As  long  as  I  am  setting  down  the  in- 
side of  things,  I'll  go  a  bit  deeper. 
This  seems  a  fitting  time  to  lay  down 
rules  of  conduct  for  those  who  expect 
to  be  introduced  to  a  movie-queen.  The 
great  secret  is  to  arm  yourself  with  her 
pedigree,  past  performances,  fads  and 
fancies — as  the  press-agent  has  ex- 
purgated them. 

Of  course,  practice  teaches  you 
wonders.  There  are  certain  rubber- 
stamp  methods,  mixed  with  blarney, 
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that  get  over.  You  may 
safely  assume  that: 

She  is  an  enthusiastic 
champion  rider,  swim- 
mer, etc.,  etc. 

She  was  an  Ump- 
ville  society  girl. 

Her  parents  . 
were  rich.  ^ 

Therefore  she 
doesn't    hav  e 
to    work,  but 
she  loves 


loves  the  dear  movies.  They're 
so  thrilling,  you  know. 
Good  afternoon, 

A  LL  this  has  nothing  to  do 
■**^with  Mizzi  Hajos,  but  it  gets 
one  into  the  theatrical  atmosphere, 
as  you  might  say.    As  for 
names,    there's  Irene 
Fen  wick.     I   call  her 
Fcttiiick,    which  is 
proper,   with  care- 
less ease.  Wilton 
Lackaye  is 
Laa-ki.     I  n  a 
Claire  is 
E  n  a  — 
though 


her  art 
— "and  the 
fillums  are 
art!" 

S  h  c  w  a  s 
educated  in  an 
rjr-clusive  c  o  n  - 
vent. 

Mr.    miffit,  the 
fay-muss  director, 
discovered  her  when 
she  appeared  in  an 
fjr-clusive  amateur 
entertiiinment. 

She    was    so  ex- 
cited. 

Her    stem  parents 
ofr-solutely   refused  to 
let  her  go. 

*'You  have  the  mak- 
ing of  a  star,"  sai<l 
Whiffit. 

So    she  couldn't 
resist   the  public's 
call. 

And    she  just 


to  be 
sure, 
I've 
never 
discussed 
the  sub- 
j  c  c  t 
wit  h" 
her. 
I  nearly 
ays  spell 
r  y  s  t  a  1 
erne's  given 
with  an 
•'aitch," 
and  I 
1:  n  o  w 
that 
Percy 
II  a  s- 
^v  e  1  1 
t  c  o  u  s 
a  man 

Percy  at  all.  So  I'm  not  so  deucedly 
ignorant. 

Consequently  I  was  backward  when 
Paul  Davis  fingered  my  elbow  and  re- 
marked that  "I   want  you  to  meet 
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Mitze."  I  knew  that  much  about  her, 
that  the  first  z  was  disguised  as  a  t, 
just  as  one  thinks,  falters  and  then 
leaps  into  intermezzo  or  Abruzzi  or 
words  to  that  effect.  But  Hajos! 
Therefore  I  mumbled  it. 

'  Don't  try  to  fool  vie," 
said  Mizzi,  with  a  grin, 
"You  don't  know  how 
to    pronounce    it,  do 
you  ?"    I  weakly  ad- 
mitted    I  didn't. 
"Hardly  anyone 
docs,"  she 
soothed.  "1*11 
put  you 
Straight: 
it's      Hiqh-yos — 
M itzc  H  igh  -yos." 

So  there  you 
are.  I  give  it 
freely  to  the  world 


teens,  got  a  small  part  at  fifteen,  be- 
came principal  soubrette  at  sixteen,  and 
at  seventeen  was  promoted  to  Vienna, 
whence  William  \Iorris  brought  her  to 
America  and  to  her 
successes  in  "Sari" 
and  "Pom- 
pom." "And 
in  Amer- 
i  c  a  I 
stay, 
said 
Mizzi. 


M 


IZZI  (though  she 
is   spelling   it  Mitzi 


now)  was  bom  in  Budapest 
twenty-three  years  ago;  and 
— if  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  foregoing — she's  the 
keenest     little  poker 
player  that  ever  filled 
flush. 

At  any  rate,  her  fa 
therand  mother  live  in  H 
pest  yet,  in  a  home  M 
bought    for    them.  S 
goes  to  see  them  eve 
summer.    For,  she  sai 
to  me,  "I  love  diamond 
first,    my  Chihuahua 
puppy   'Booby'  next, 
my  motor-car  third, 
and  most  of  all  and 
everything.  I  love 
my  family." 

She  entered  f 
Budapest's  ' 
Municipal 
Theater  in 
her  early 
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The    Basis    of   This    Unusual  Story 

THIS  is  our  tenth  weeding  azmivenary,"  wrote  Jane  Harrington  to  Ker  famous  kias- 

IMmSa  *  •  •  • 

"I  am  goh^  to  leave  you  

"And  tk*  cause  is  mpcMiQ^ — uuutal  infid*lit$" 


"No  Answer!" 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LOVE  THAT 
WAS   KILLED  WITH  KISSES 


By  Adda  Rogers  St.  Johns 

Aaifcer  of  "Ashe*."  liia  "Enid  Grey"  t»ti*t  an^  etber  slior<  Iteriv* 


AREY  HARRINGTON 
tlirew  his  cards  on  the  table 
and  gt)t  up,  stretching  his  six 
feet  \vilh  a  sort  of  contented  laziness. 

"I  just  happened  to  remember  liiat 
this  is  my  tenth  wedding  anniversary," 
he  said  in  his  slow  drawl,  glancir^ 
around  the  card-room.  *'I  Uiink" — 
with  a  whimsical  smile — "that  I'll  go 
home" 

As  Harrington  prepared  to  go,  a  boy 
in  button^  hnndcd  him  a  larg-e  envelope, 
and  stood  waiting.  Harrington  looked 
at  it  with  a  puzzled  frown.  "Allright»'' 
he  sauI  absently  to  the  boy;  "no 
answer.** 

He  strolled  into  a  comer  of  the 
deserted  loai^  and  dropped  into  a 
chair.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at  his 
,  wife's  distinguished  handwriting  cut- 
tin?  across  the  gray  envelope;  then* 
witn  a  grin  half  whimsical,  half 
anno)!^,  ht  tore  it  open  and  read. 

CAREY,  dear: 
This  is  our  tenth  wedding  anni- 
versary. I  need  not  remind  you  of 
that:  you  have  never  forgotten  one 
yet-^d  I  am  quite  sure  you  wUl  never 
forget  this  one. 

I  am  going  to  leave  you.  Knowing 
me,  you  know  this  is  final,  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  shodc  it  i3  to  you. 


And  the  cause  is  infidelity—fNAi/a/ 

infidelity. 

Ah,  Carey,  dear,  I  can  see  your  face 

as  >ou  read  these  lines:  the  queer  twist 
of  your  brows,  the  whimsical  prin,  the 
selfish  biirug.  And  I  suppose  you  are 
saying  that  "J^ne  has  gone  absolutdy 
crazy." 

But  I  am  not  crazy.  I  know  that 
here  we*are,  you  and  I,  on  our  tenth 
wedding  day;  and  I  know  that  I  will 
he  your  wife  no  longer.  You  have 
done  me  the  greatest  injustice  a  hus- 
band can  do  a  wife— though  I  suppose 
you  would  swear  you  were  never  false 
but  once,  and  that  eight  years  ago. 

Carey,  I  haven't  your  style  in  writ- 
ing. You  are  the  great  novelist,  not  I. 
But  you  have  never  written  anything  so 
true  as  this  tiiat  I  am  writing  to 
you  now. 

To  begin,  I  am  going  back  eight 
3-ears.  I  am  not  a  nagger.  When  I 
said  at  that  time  that  I  would  forgive 
you,  I  agreed  to  forget  as  well.  A 
woman  can  do  that.  She  has  to,  to  live 
at  aU.  It  is  only  a  man  who  forgives, 
and  ^en  never,  never  lets  a  woman 
forget  that  he  has  foigiven  her.  But 
I  forj^ave  and  forj^ot. 

You  broke  your  trust  with  me  eight 
years  ago.  (That  was  the  first  time; 
if  there  have  been  others  since,  I  have 
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not  known  or  cared  to  know  about 
ihem. ) 

All  night  long  I  waiud  for  you.  I 
ran  to  the  window  a  hundred  times  and 
stood  looking  down  tlie  deserted  street. 
My  heart  was  cold  with  dread,  adiing 
with  apprehension.  I  suppose  every 
wife  has  stood  before  a  window,  at  one 
time  or  another,  with  a  heart  likt  that. 
I  pictured  you  dead,  hurt— everything 
but  the  truth. 

I  never  once  thought  of  the  thing 
that  had  really  happened.  No  wonder 
my  heart  was  cold  that  night—another 
woman  had  entered  your  life. 

THEN  when  I'  knew,  I  said  it 

*  over  and  over  ag-ain  to  myself.  It 
burned  through  my  brain.  "My  hus- 
band has  held  another  woman  in 
his  arms!  My  hu.sband  has  kissed 
another  woman — my  husband!"  Other 
women's  husbands.^ — oh.  yes!  but 
minef  I  sat  for  hours  lettmgf  the 
anguish  of  the  thought  torture  nic  until 
I  would  become  physically  exhausted. 
Vou  men  don't  understand  the  hre  in  a 
woman's  sorrow. 

And  that  other  woman  was  so- 
tawdry;  was  she  not,  Carey?  1  thought 
of  that  a  lot.  I  wondered  why — ^why 
any  man  would  go  from  me  to  her — 
any  man,  least  of  all  you.  1  \r.i\c  dis- 
tinction, dear,  and  c.xclusivcncss,  and 
mind  and  understanding,  and  she  was — 
tawdry.  She  was  lieautiful — yes.  in  a 
highly  colored,  obvious  way.  What 
was  her  name?  I  forget.  And  you 
broke  your  marriage  vows  to  go  to 
her. 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  she  was 
what  she  was  made  me  able  to  forgive 

you.  Perhaps  tlie  comparison  between 
her  flashing  black  and  red  beauty  and 
my  small  blondeness  showed  me  she 
was  only  an  episode;  it  seemed  to 
show  that  no  man  could  love,  at  the 
same  time,  two  women  so  totally  dif- 
ferent. But  I  never  understood  it— 
cN'en  as  an  episode.  No  wife  ever 
does. 

You  came  to  mc  at  last — do  you 
remember?  You  said  that  you  were 
sorry.  You  said  you  hated  yourself. 
You  buried  your  head  at  my  breast  and 
put  your  arms  tightly  around  me.  You 


told  n:e  you  stil!  loved  me.  you  still 
needed  mc;  and  it  comforted  me  so.  I 
wanted  to  believe  you.  I  wanted  to  go 
on  loving  you. 

We  were  so  close.  We  seemed 
almost  one.  There  wasn't  a  mood  of 
yours  that  I  didn't  understand  better 
than  you  did  yourself — nor  a  whim, 
nor  a  desire.  I  knew  your  work  letter 
for  letter.  I  knew  what  you  could  do 
and  what  you  couldn't  do— which,  of 
course,  you  did  not. 

Even  our  pleasures  were  the  same. 
We  laughed  about  the  same  things ;  we 
enjoyed  the  same  thini^fs :  wc  even  hated 
the  same  things — and  what  a  bond  that 
is !  I  felt  that  my  life  would  be  a  blank 
without  you.  tliat  your  future  would  be 
marred  without  me. 

You  loved  me.  I  know  you  did.  I 
grew  to  know  it  with  a  irj  of  exalta- 
tion of  spirit.  How  could  I  give  you 
up  for  the  one  transgression?  I 
couldn't.  I  realized  that  your  foolish 
infidelity  could  not  shake  the  great  pur- 
pose on  which  our  lives  were  built; 
that  this  lesser  thing  could  not  ruin 
a  marriage  built  on  companionship  and 
unity  or  purpose  and  congeniality — 
because  I  had  the  best  part  of  you  left, 
the  greatest  part  of  you  still  my  own. 
I  forgave  you,  and  I  have  never  men- 
tioned the  affair.  Have  I  ? 

A  ND  now  after  eight  years  I  am 

*^  cooing  to  leave  you.  Just  when  you 
have  come  into  your  best,  when  your 
books  are  the  biggest  of  the  year  and 
your  personaKty  is  the  rage,  when  your 
success  is  even  greater  tlian  I  ever, 
hoped  it  could  be — I  am  going  to  go. 

I  am  a  funny  little  thing,  I  guess. 
I  am  not  at  all  like  other  people,  I've 
been  told.  So  listen :  I  am  leaving 
you  because  of  Mrs.  Parham. 

Ah,  now  I  can  see  you  blow  up.  Now 
T  can  see  your  eyes  flash  at  the  absurd 
injustice  of  such  a  thing.  But  have 
you  really  thought? 

"Mrs.  Parham.  indeed !"  you'll  say. 
"W^hy.  Mrs.  Parham  is  almost  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother." 

And  I  would  agree.  You  say  she 
isn't  even  pretty.  You  feel  toward  her 
just  as  you  would  toward  another  man, 
don't  you?  You  never  thought  of  her 
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sex.   You  never  kissed  her  in  your  life, 

and  you  don't  want  to  kiss  her.  You 

wouldn't  for  a  million  dollars.  ^Ml  that 

is    your    justification — yonr  defoiise. 

I've  heard  it  all  so  many  times;  I  know 

it  by  heart. 

Then.  Carey,  why  do  you  go  there 

day  after  day?    Why  do  you  spend 

more  time  with  her  than  with  me? 

Why  are  you  always  to  be  found  in  her 

apartment? 

You  have  answered  these  questions 

too.    She  has  a  God-given  instmct 

about  writing.     She   kfiotcs  writing. 

She  can  put  her  finger  on  the  weak 

spot  in  your  work. 

She  has  an  odd,  er- 
ratic  type  of  mind 

that  inspires  you  and 

gives    new   edge  to 

your  thoughts.  She 

tclk   you   the  truth 

about  your  work. 

She  frives  you  a  thou« 

sand  new  viewpoints, 

a  t  li  o  u  s  a  n  d  new 

angles    to    old,  old 

ideas. 

Am  I  right? 
Well,  then,  I  tell 

you  that^  this  time 

you  have  committed  an  infidelity  that  I 

will  not  boTT 

Do  you  hear  int  ?   I  wont  bear  it ! 
How  dare  you?     How  dare  you? 

Eight  years  ago  I  forgave  you  for  tlie 

other  thing;  I  can  never  forgive  you 

for  this, — ^it  is  so  infinitely  worse, — for 

now  you  have  robbed  me  of  your  soul. 

What  is  it  that  you  want  to  make  of 
me  that  you  must  go  elsewhere  for  your 
companionship,  your  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, your  inspiration?  Now  /  am  the 
one  who  is  kissed:  eight  years  ago  it 
was  the  other  woman.  But  eight  years 
a^o  you  came  to  me  for  companionship, 
for  intellectual  enjoyment;  and  I  for- 
gave you  for  the  other. 

Wha.t  am  I  to  be  if  you  shut  me  out 
of  yonr  mental  l"fc^  \in  T  to  ha\c  no 
place  in  your  work,  in  your  real  atiairs, 
with  your  friends?  IVhat  place  have 
you  fixed  for  met 

Carey,  surely  you  know  tliat  I  am  not 
the  woman  to  be  .satisfied  with  that 
Otherwise,  that  experience  eight  years 


"  JT  is  only  a  man  wKo  forgives, 
and  then  never,  never  lets  a 
woman  |ot|jet  dwt  Ke  has  for- 

^ven  

"WKat  am  I  to  te  if  you  sKut 
m«  out  of  your  ntental  life?  Am 
I  to  Iwve  no  place  in  your  work, 
in  your  real  affairs.  ^itK  your 
friends?  What  place  Knve  you 
fixed  for  me?  ....  Can  my 
wifeKeed  kiM  on  Idntf  alone?" 


ago  taught  you  nothing  of  the  value  I 
place  on  things. 

What  do  I  care  if  this  woman  is  old, 
while  I  am  young — that  5;lic  is  ugly, 
while  1  have  something  that  stirs  your 
blood--t1tat  you  call  beauty?  Does  tfiat 
make  it  easier  for  mc,  e\  cn  though  you 
cover  me  with  kisses  ?  Does  that  make 
my  shame  less  when  I  find  that  slu  is 
inspinngf  your  success,  not  I? 

VOU  go  to  her  with  all  that  is  worth 
*   while  in  you,  all  that  I  loved— your 
thoughts,  your  ambitions,  your  plans, 
your  brain.   You  come  to  me  \vith  the 
dregs.    She  has  the 
part  of  you  that  I 
hold    hitjhtst.  WTiy 
el<:e    did    I  forpfive 
yuur  other  inhdclity? 

Do  you  think  that 
I   hold   your  kisses 
more  precious  than 
anything  else  you 
could  give  me?  Eight 
years  ago  T  for^ve 
you  for  gi\ing  them 
to    another  woman. 
Could    I   have  for- 
iven  you  that  which 
d  been  the  "big 
thing  in  our  marriage? 

I  never  suffered  for  that  night  as 
I  have  suffered  these  days  and  weeks 
and  months.  What,  lately,  have  you 
jL,M\en  me  but  kisses?  Can  my  wife- 
hood live  on  kisses  alone  ?  And  I  know 
that  I  could  give  you  all  that  Mrs. 
Parham  gives  yoo:  I  did  well  enough 
in  the  first  years  before  you  had 
"arrived."  Then  I  was  quite  as  won- 
derful as  she  is  now. 

To  me  there  is  no  longer  any  you. 
any  Carey,  dear.  This  passionate, 
careless,  neglectful,  uninteresting,  self- 
ish man  I  have  known  of  late,  I  do 
not  love. 

What  fools  you  men  are.  How 
thoughtlessly  you  kill  a  woman's  love! 
Piccau^e  you  have  it,  you  think  it  is 
eternal.  Carey,  don't  you  know  that  a 
woman  goes  on  and  forgives  and 
endures  as  long  as  she  loves;  and  when 
you  kill  her  love,  she  goes  on  a';  long 
as  there  is  something  worth  while  given 
her-H)r  as  long  as  she  has  to? 
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The  Wife's  Brief: 

"^L7HAT  do  I  cm  if  Aw  mmm  if  old,  iwKiW  I  am  young— tKat  «K«  is  ugly,  wKile  I 
^    Imw  vpmtlluQtt  tKftt  stilt  yem  Uood — tKat  you  call  beauty?    Does  tKat  make  it 
easier  for  me,  even  thougK  you  cover  me  "o^itK  kisses?    Does  that  make  my  shame  len 
wKen  I  find  tKat  s/u  is  inspiring  your  success,  not  I? 

"You  go  (o  Ker  with  ail  dwt  is  worth  while  in  yoOt  all  that  I  loved— your  tho4ghts, 
your  ambitions,  your  plans,  your  train.     I  ou  come  to  me  •With  tKe  dregs." 


I  do  not  have  to,  niut  I  find  nothing 
in  you  worth  living  with.  And — tny 
love  has  starved  to  death  6ti  kisses. 

And  because  of  that,  do  you  think  I 

can  forgive  you  now  as  T  forgave  you 
eight  years  ago?  I  cannot. 

Jane. 

(^AREY  HARRINGTON  crumpled 
^  the  sheets  in  hts  hand.  His  gesture 
was  one  of  infinite  pain.  A  boy  in  but- 
tons paused  m  the  doorway  and  looked 
at  him  inquiringly. 

Harrin^on  glanced  up  and  shook  his 
head  His  lips  curied  as  he  framed  the 
words : 

"No  answer.** 

It  is  a  time  when  one's  thoughts 
crowd  too  fast  for  any  of  them  to  be 
complete.  He  had  lost  Jane.  But  he 
was  free.  He  -had  loved  her,  in  a  wild, 
boyisli  way.  But  lie  w:i>;  free  now;  and 
he  was  the  rage.  Jane  was  the  best 
wife  in  the  world,  but  she  was  a  funny 
little  thing.  But  now  the  world  of 
romance  was  before  liim.  Finally  into 
his  consciousness  filtered  a  thought  of 
Mrs.  Parham.   He  would  see  her  and 

talk  to  her — about  Jane  Why. 

he  couldn't  do  that.  He  hadn't  thought 
of  that,  but  it  put  a  new  complexion  on 
things,  this  letter  of  Janets  did.  He'd 


go  to  sec  ^frs  Parham  anyway.  He 
needed  inspiration — or  something. 

He  went.  He  had  never  thought  of 
her  as  IxMng  so  old — and  SO  ugly.  Kiss 
her? — ugh!  He'd  never  noticed  before 
that  she  droned  when  she  talked.  And 
she  said  such  stupid  things.  Her  hair 
was  mussy;  her  dress  was  wrinkled  and 
unbecoming.  Fimny  how  little  things 
would  open  a  man  s  eyes.  Somehow 
there  was  something  lacking.  Could  it 
be  Jane? 

He  went  home.  Maybe  Jane  hadn't 
left— oh,  she  wouldn't,  anyway.  But  as 

he  |)rowle(!  from  room  to  room  at.d 
called  her  name,  there  came  no  answer. 
It  burst  suddenly  upon  him  that  she 
had  gone.  The  telephone  bell  rang. 
That  was  she — it  must  be  Jane:  he 
knew  she  wouldn't  go  away.  But 
it  wasn't  Jane's  voice  that  came 
over  tlic  wire  :  it  was  Mrs.  Parham's. 

"Carey,"  she  said,  "I  have  just 
thought  of  the  most  wonderful  idea  for 
your  new  novel.  It  will  be  your  big- 
gest thing  yet—  Hello !  Hello !" 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Carey  Har- 
rington had  slammed  up  the  receiver. 
He  was  sitlinf^  before  his  desk  strug- 
gling over  the  greatest  literary  master- 
piece of  hisjcaieer — a  telegram  to  his 
wife. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.? 

\/KRNE  IT ARDTN  POR  I  1:r  vorries  about  the  sexlessness  of  his  given 
•  name,  i  he  other  day  he  got  another  letter  addressed  to  him  as  "Miss," 
and  he  immediately  threw  his  typewriter  on  the  floor  again.  Later  in  the  day 
when  he  was  somewhat  calmed,  he  indited  this  tender  sentiment  to  the  erring 
correspondent: 

I  would  not  harm  a  living  Uiing; 
I  wish  no  one  an  ill ; 
Put  if  you  call  ine  "Miss"  again-— 
God  help  you !  Make  your  tmil! 
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A  Li  1 1 1  e  Girl 
Who  Wont 
Grow  Up 


LUCILE  DE  FRANCKE 
DOESN'T  EVEN  WANT  TO 


She's  still  in  her  late  teens,  'tis  true, 
and  has  lots  of  time  to  grow,  hut  there's 
such  a  lot  of  growing  to  be  done.  She's 
less  than  live  feet  upwards. 

"And  I  still  play  with  dolls,"  .soherly 
admitted  this  Utile  Pixie  of  "Around 
the  .Map."  "Seems  as  if  little  people  like 
their  dolls  longer  than  big  people  - 
Marguerite  Clark  still  does,  you  know. 
They're  .such  a  comfort:  no  bad  habits, 
and  they  never  grow  up." 

There's  a  thought  hidden  p,„,.,,,.^, 
there.  bvMo^v. 
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Everything   in    One — 
And   a  Pioneer 


FRANCES  McHENRY  TRIES  AN 
EXPE  RIMENT.  AND  IN  FACEOF 
EVERY  OBSTACLE  SHE  SUCCEEDS 

By  J.  K.  Foran 

,  \\"ORD  tor  a  theatrical  pioneer  whose 
Y     achievement   1  con>i(ler  worthy  of 

 ■!  being  written  into  the  stage's  history. 

She  is  Frances  Mcllenry,  owner,  organizer 
and  financial-  as  well  as  histrionic-director 
of  a  stock  company  of  players  which — adtling 
to  the  credit  which  I  believe  is  due  her — suc- 
cccdeil  financially  as  well  as  artistically  in  the 
lace  of  the  most  adverse  conditions.  The 
story  of  her  venture  is  interesting  in  itiielf. 

The  scene  was  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  cap- 
ital, "the  Washington  of  the  North. "  W  hen 
I'arliament  is  in  session,  Ottawa,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  a  veritable  Mecca  for  all  manner  of 
pilgrimages.  The  vice-regal  residence,  with  * 
its  Royal  Governor,  is  a  magnet  to  draw 
society  from  all  ends  of  the  Dominion.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  Members  of  Parliament 
and  eighty-nine  Senators  bring  their  relatives; 
sessional  employees  are  in  hundreds;  and 
loljbyists.  favor-seekers,  hangers-on  are  in 
thousan<ls.  .\nd,  this  being  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1015.  Tarlinment  was  in 
session. 

The  HurojH'an  War  harl  been  .some  months 
in  progress.  Canacla  was  mobilizing  con- 
tingents to  send  overseas,  and  at  Ottawa  some 
forty  thousand  soldiers  were  in  training. 
The  Canadian  capital  was  therefore,  to  Miss 
.McITenry.  the  place  to  pioneer  her  way. 
Could  conditions  have  been  more  favorable? 

A  .S  far  as  I  am  aware.  Miss  ^fcIlenry  is  the 
first  leading  woman  in  .America — or  in 
Canada,  at  least — to  undertake,  in  stock  busi- 
ness, the  selection  of  her  own  plays  and 
players,  the  direction  and  the  financial,  as 
well  as  hi.-frionic.  management  of  a  comiiany. 
Tt  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise  for  a  woman:  all  who  are 
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acquainted  with  the  work — from  the 
preparation  of  the  next  week's  bill  while 
playinjj  the  present  week's  drama,  to 
the  infinity  of  detail  in  connection  with 
supplies,  stage  requirements,  financial 
demands  and  all  the  obligations  incident 
to  a  season's  management — can  realize 
its  proj)ortions. 

First  she  engaged  the  Dominion  The- 
ater for  ten  weeks,  though  hereto- 
fore six  or  eight  weeks  was  th 
average   for  a  stock  com 
pany's  stay  in  Ottawa.  She 
assumed  the  entire  man- 
agement  while  plaving 
the  leading  roles.  She 
picked  her  own  play- 
ers. She  was  her  own 
stage  director.  She 
chose  her  plays  in  ac- 
cord with  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  in  Canada. 

Rut  in  mid  -  April, 
with  the  M  c  H  e  n  r  y 
players   just  organized, 
conditions  changed.  Par 
liament  was  prorogued,  and 
its   throng   dispersed.  The 
mobilization  camp  for  Canada 
was  established  more  than  three  hun 
dred  miles  away  at  Valcartier.  Livin 
cost  went  up,  and  work  and  wages 
decreased.     Countless  appeals 
came  to  the  charitv  and  pa 
triotism  of  the  citizens  in 
general.    In  addition  the 
war  -  tax  ap 
pea  red.  af- 
fecting al- 
most evcrv 
imaginable 
business 
transaction. 
In    fine,  a 
state  of  pub- 
lic and  pri- 
vate finan- 
c  i  a  1  de- 
p  r  e  s  sion 
prevailed. 
Tn  such  a 


situation  the  theater  is  first  to  suflfer. 
liut  Miss  McIIcnry,  by  dint  of  tie- 
ploying  all  her  latent  energies  and 
drawing  upon  her  store  of  expedients, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  obstacles 
and  making  of  her  venture  as  great  a 
success  as  was  ever  recorded  in  most 
prosperous  times  and  under  most  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

Therefore    I    say  th.it 
Miss  M  c  1 1  e  n  r  y 
should     be  pro- 
claimed not  only 
a  pioneer,  b  u  t 
a  genius. 


France*  McHenry, 
manager,  leading 
woman,   stage  di> 

rector,  and  busi- 
ness bead  of  tbe 
McHenry  Players. 


lluOinrll. 
I*ni1l%m1,  tin. 
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Above.    Dorca*  SurtK  and  Mtnan  Bailey.     In  oval:    Mrs.  George  Cleland  De  Kleale,  of  Baltimore,  and  latU 

Jessie  Cumming5.  at  tKe  Coronado  fat*. 
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Douglas  Fairbanks 
Asa 
Father 


HOW  THE  JUVE- 
NILE COMEDIAN 
IS  RAISING  HIS 
OWN  JUVENILE 


T 


1HE  pip- 
pin of 


Doui^las 
Fairbanks'   eye  is 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Junior.    And  Doug- 
las, Jr.,  is  likewise 
the  human  hook  on 
which  the  juvenile  star 
hangs  his  theories  of 
safe  and  sane  education 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  intense- 
ly athletic  and  vehe- 
mently .\merican.  It 
is  natural  that  the 
son  of  an  athletic 
matinee  idol  should 


Douglas 
Fairbanks  and 
Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr. 


Phn(o)fri|>li 
by  Apcili  btuilii 


New  >  ..ik 

also  early  manifest  the  athletic  bent,  .\ccordingly. 
young  I^ouglas  has  become  sparring  [)artner  for  the 
elder  Douglas.    And  if  you  meet  the  pair  en- 
grossed in  conversation,  you  may  he  sure  the  topic 
is  the  last,  or  the  next,  national  pugilistic  en- 
counter.   Mr.  Fairbanks  is  at  great  pains,  ami 
pleasure,  to  explain  to  his  heir  the  value  of  an 
upper-cut  and  the  locale  of  the  solar  plexus.  He 
makes  clear  to  him,  clearer  than  many 
sporting  writers  do.  the  reason  for  the 
passing  of  one  brunette  Johnson,  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  former  Fitzsimmons.  The 
actor  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  personal, 
as  well  as  national,  preparedness. 
And  he's  American  all  through. 
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Arriving  in  lot 
Angeles  to  rtart 
work  under  n 
three-year  pho- 
toplay contract. 
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The  Art  of  Being 
Innocently  Devilish 

SOME  THOUGHTS 
FROM  ONE  WHO  IS 

By  Madge  Kennedy 


I 


S  it  improper  to  use  a  nightie 
to  make  an  au«lieiiee  lau^li ; 
And  what  al)out  staj^e  lied 
room  scenes  ? 

Can  there  be  hami  in  mixinjj  a  cock- 
tail or  so  and  getting  funnily  tipsy 
hack  of  the  footlights? 

To  my  youthful  reckoning,  there  i>^ 
nothing  wrong  in  them — if  they  are 
worn  and  used  and  done  innocently. 
They  <lon't  hurt  the  public's  morals — 
not  when  they  make  it  laugh. 

And  anyway,  there  arc  so  many 
things  that  are  worse ;  for  instance : 

The  United  States  Senate. 
I-ovc.  . 
Mice. 

Not  owning  an  auto. 
War  news. 
Cold  baths. 

Anyone  who  cats  onions. 
Grand  opera. 

A  man  who  lisps  and  embroiders,  and 

still  lives. 
Our  Mexican  cxfiedition. 
Whiskers. 
Nobotly  home. 
The  Four  Hundred. 
Tapioca. 

Robert  W,  Chambers. 
Hash. 

Lady  bassos. 
Prune*. 


K«nr.edv 
m  "  Fair 
rnd 
Warmer." 
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Of  course,  this  is  only  a  short  list. 
I  haven't  stu(hed  over  it.  But  it  gives 
an  idea.  1  could  think  of  a  lot  more  if 
I  had  time.  I  could  mention  people 
who  pretend  to  understand  futurist  art 
and  modernist  poclry  ;  those  who  drink 
their  cofTcc  out  of  saucers;  toothpicks; 
alarm  clocks;  family  hotels;  church 
bazaars — many,  many  more. 

I  make  the   

point  that  to  t-—^^— — — — 
be  naujjhiy 
nicely  on  the 
staf^e.  one  nnist 
be  naturally 
nice,  a  n  d  not 
*  naughty.  I  am 
one  of  those 
queer  persons 
w  h  o  believe 
you  can  do  no 
wrong  if  you 
do  it  innocent- 
ly. I'.ul  if  your 
conscience  tells 
you  that  it  is 
evil  to — say,  to 
eat  mince  pie 
at  I  A.  M.,  and 
you  do  eat  it, 
Heaven  help 
you  ! — you  are 
doing  a  real 
wrong.  Any- 
thing, no  mat- 
ter how  ridic- 
ulous it  m  a  y 
seem  to  the 
other  fellow, 
that  your  con- 
science tells 
you  is  wrong,  is 
wrong. 

During  the 


'  I  make  the  point,"  layi  Madge  Kenn«cl>, 
'that  to  be  naughty  nicely  on  the  stage,  one 
must  be  naturally  nice,  and  not  naughty." 


last  few  seasons  I  have  been  cast  rather 
frequently  in  what  you  might  call  neg- 
ligee parts;  so  I  feel  that  1  can  talk 
freely.  In  spite  of  the  Grecian  sim- 
plicity of  some  of  my  costumes,  kind 
critics  have  clothed  n:c  wi  h  praise. 
They  have  called  me  inncce'itly  dev- 
ilish, unsophisticatedly  sophisticated, 
and  one  said — hold  hard  ;  we're  going 
around  a  curve ! — that  I  wore  a  ni-^ditie 
as  if  it  were  more  respectable  than  an 
evening  gown — which  it  usually  is.  if 


you  ask  me.  There's  only  an  hour  or 
so's  difference,  anyway. 

These  are  real  com|)liments,  both  to 
my  ability  and  to  my  breeding  and  up- 
bringing. I  have  done  some  real, 
awake-at-night  worrying  over  those 
part.s — I  was  afraid  there  might  be 
such  a  thing  as  my  being  cast  in  a 
nightgown  or  pajamas  for  the  rest  of 

  my  natural 

stage  career. 

I  worry  no 
longer.  These 
com  p  I  i  m  en  ts 
decide  me.  I 
nmst  be  "inno- 
cently devil- 
ish ;"  If  1  am.  I 
am  safe  in  the 
public's  eye. 
Really,  I  never 
should  have 
worried:  if  I 
am  not  enough 
of  an  actress  to 
make  my  audi- 
ence forget  my 
clothes  ( more 
or  less),  I 
ought  to  mar- 
ry, settle  down 
and  raise  chil- 
dren for  a  live- 
lihood. (What 
a  strong-mind- 
ed person  it 
is!) 

"THERE  isn't 
much  of  a 
secret  to  the  art 
of  being  inno- 
cently devilish. 
It's  mostly  au- 
dience-psychology, plus  clean-minded- 
ness. 

Its  big  factors  are  the  emphasizing 
of  natural  refmemenl — in  a  naive  way 
— upon  an  audience,  a  ninety-horse- 
power sense  of  humor,  and  earnestness. 
....  I'll  show  how  that  operates. 

No  one  thinks  badly  of  anyihing  until 
a  suggestion  that  it  is  bad  is  received. 
Then  everything,  whether  bad  or  not. 
is  suspected  of  being  bad.  The  mind 
i ;  prepared  for  it,  and  expects  it.  Hut 
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those  three  qu.ilities  I  have  mentioned 
never  let  the  suspicion  of  vulgarity 
inter  the  mind. 

^'ou*ll  notice  that  when  we  swinp  into 
a  scene  some  minds  mifjht  misconstrue, 
we  move  tlic  comedy  faster,  more  stac- 
cato. There's  no  being  bad  just  to  be 
had,  and  then  rubbing  it  in.  impressing 


I'or 


we  arc  not 


it.  emphasizing  it. 
interpreting  a  so- 
c  i  a  1  ]>r<)l)lem  ;  we 
are  trying  to  make 
people  laugh  —  and 
that's  all  wc  are 
trjing  to  do. 

I  have  said  that 
an  actress  -. —  one 
who  p  1  a  y  s  such 
parts — sliould  have 
a  .«iense  of  humor. 
Not  only  that,  but  a 
sense  of  humor  is 
vital.  ^'  o  u  can't 
convince  me  —  and 
no  one  o1<e  will  sus- 
pect —  that  anyone 
with  a  really  splen- 
did sense  of  humor 
can  be  bad.  So 
there  vou  arc. 


TTAKE  our  farce- 
play  of  this  sea- 
son'. "Fair  and 
Wanner."  I  sup- 
pose there  are  peo- 
ple who  could  twist 
things  around  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  bit 
unconventional,  at 
least.  There  arc 
drinking  scenes ; 
there  are  l)edroom 
scenes;  there  are 
nightie  scenes — but 

there  isn't  a  deliberately  suggestive  line 
in  the  play.  Everything  has  comedy 
reason.  The  play  is  clean,  from  top  to 
l  ottom ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  it,  no. matter  what  the  situations. 

To  avoid  any  sense  of  suggestiveness, 
we  play  the  comedy  against  the  scenes 
— speed  it  up,  make  it  brisker,  more 
ingenuous,  more  naive.  I'.ccause  1.  as 
Rlanny  IVItrcIrr,  a  quiet.  home-bo<ly 


wife,  and  Pilly  Bartlctt.  a  quiet,  home- 
body husband,  consider  that  my  merry- 
merry  husband  and  his  merry-merry 
wife  have  too  good  a  time  gadding 
about,  we  decide  to  be  devilish,  and  mi.x 
cocktails  on  which  I  get  tipsy, — that's 
the  word. — very  tipsy. 

liut  there  is  a  difference  between 
tipsiness  and  being  maudlin.    I  worked 


"In  spite  of  th«  Grecian  simplicity  of  some  of  my  costumes,  lund 
critics  Kave  clotKed  me  witK  praise.     TKey  Kave  called  me  inno-  ■■ 
cently  devilish,  unsopKisticatcdl>^  sophisticated,  and  one  said  that  I 
wore  a  nightie  as  if  it  were  more  respectable  than  an  evening  gown." 

over  that  scene  for  weeks  to  clean  it  of 
anything  that  might  be  vulgar.  \\  hen 
I  finally  got  it  down  to  my  satisfaction, 
every  action,  every  movement,  every 
speech,  bore  directly  upon  the  comedy. 

It  has  been  the  same  in  the  bedroom 
scenes.  Nf)thing  occurs  that  isn't  for 
jiurposes  of  comedy — clean  comedy. 

.^o.  after  all,  being  innocently  devili.sh 
is,  summed  up.  playing  the  part. 
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Valetka  Suratt  in  an  EnglitK  nav^-blit*  tailored  niit.  The  bloiue  and  waist- 
coat are  fiesh-cclor.    The  hat  if  the  new  Lewit  caitor,  and  the  umbrella  i«  a 

"  militant  "  model 
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Suratt  Costumes 


VALESKA  SURATT 
HAS  A  NOTE- 
WORTHY  FLAIR 
FOPs  THE  UNU- 
SUAL IN  HEPv 
GOWNS.  HERE 
WITH  ARE  PIC- 
TURED FOUPs 
COSTUMES  THAT 
HAVE  RECENTLY 
ATTRACTED  SPE- 
CIAL ATTENTION 


KARfcu  Cit|r 


V*t«tka  Suntt  in  an  EnglisK  rtav^-blu*  tailored  fuit.  TKe  blouie  and  waist- 
coat ar*  jleth-color.    Th«  hat  ii  tKa  new  Lewis  Milor,  and  tKe  umbrella  is  a 

"  military  "  model 
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"Holding  Out" 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  PROUD.  PROUD 
ACTOR-MAN:   VERS  VERY  LIBRE 

By    George    M.  Cohan 


l_I  \i  was  .stainliiijj  on  the  corner  of- 
*     Fourteenth  and  Irvinjj  Place. 

With  a  Clipper  in  his  pocket  and  a 
cigarette  in  his  face. 

Tie  was  iinglinij  several  nickels  he  had 

planted  in  liis  kick ; 
He  was  dressed  the  way  T'd  dress  if 

they  cast  nic  for  a  hick. 

He  wore  a  sneering  smile,  which 
seemed  to  say  "I  gxiess  I'm  bad." 

He  was  known  by  every  patron  Den- 
net's  restaurant  ever  had. 

He  sort  of  look  my  fancy  as  he  stood 

alone  that  night — 
I  approached  him  in  a  casual  way  and 

asked  him  for  a  light. 


To  start  the  conversation  I  inquired: 

"How's  the  gang?" 
He  sized  me  up  from  hcarl  to  foot  and- 

answcrcd  with  a  twang: 

"1  thought  I  knew  them  all.  but  you're 
the  latest  one  they've  wnmg: 

H  you're  trying  to  string  your  cousin, 
kid,  it's  cold,  I  wont  be  stnmg." 

I  assured  hini  that  I  wouldn't  try  to 
kid  him  in  the  least. 

.\nd  I  whis|>ered  "I'm  a  Western  acro- 
bat just  landed  b-ast." 

TLT'T.T^  find  fhe  answered,  smiling), 
*       that  the  New  York  game  is  tough. 
You  ought  to've  staved  in  'Frisco  with 
that  acrobatic  stuff. 
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They're  guys  here  out  of  work  that 
know      much  as  K.  and  E. ; 

Th^  simply  can't  get  in  at  all;  for 
instance,  look  at  me. 

I've  been  holding'  out  with      F.  Keith 

for  fifty  more  since  May, 
And   I'm  holding  out  with  Proctor 

'cause  I  wont  do  three  a  day. 

If  you  play  a  week  at  VViUiams',  Oscar 

Hammerstein  gets  sore ; 
If  you  work  for  Hyde  and  Behman, 

why  then  Williams  makes  a  roar. 

If  you  blacken  up,  they  say  y0U*re  doing 

Kiel  my  re  and  Heath; 
If  you  play  a  week  at  Boston  Music 

Hail,  It's  cold  with  Keith. 

If  you  book  the  Poll  circuit  and  your 

salary  you  trim. 
Why.  then  Hurtip  hears  about  it  and 
you've  j;ot  to  chop  for  him. 

If  you  nail  a  week  in  Buffalo,  the  rail- 
road fare  is  halt, 

And  you've  got  to  |)lay  Toronto  where 
you  never  get  a  laujgh. 

If' you  aim  doing  three  a  day,  you've 

pot  to  be  a  star; 
Detroit  it's  four  a  day — makes  no  dif- 
ference who  you  are. 

If  you  hapjicn  to  be  using  Witmark 

music  in  your  turn. 
Why,  \*on  Tilzer  makes  a  holler;  so  do 

Haviland  and  Stern 

If  Morris  does  your  booking,  why  your 

Sunday  nights  are  Hat, 
Because  Bentham's  got  the  concerts 

and  that  lets  you  ou^  of  that. 

If  you  tell  a  brand-new  gag  at  Pastor's 

Tuesday  night,  we'll  say, 
Why,  they  tell  the  gag  on  Broadway  at 

the  W'ediiesda)-  uiatinec. 

Salute  the  guy  in  uniform  at  Keith's 

and  1x3 w  your  head, 
Because  he  niav  I>e  Alhee's  nephew  and 

hell  tell  his  Uncle  Ned. 

YouVe  got  to  tip  the  stage  hands,  that 

mean's  seven  plunk-;  or  eicbt, 
If  you  don't,  when  you  come  back  you'll 
wish  you  hadn't  booked  the  date. 


And  don't  tell  Martin  P.eck  you're  from 
the  Coast;  take  my  advice; 

Or  he'll  know  you're  getting  homesick 
and  he'll  want  to  chop  the  price. 

The  Mirror  man  gets  sore  if  the  Clip- 

pi-r  q^cts  your  nd,, 
it  you  don  t  advertise  in  both,  tliey'U 
make  you  wish  you  had. 

If  you  play  a  week  in  Springfield,  then 
they'll  know  that  you  re  a  joke; 

If  you  gra!)  a  week  at  Huber's.  when 
you  tip  your  hand  you're  broke. 

The  oTily  wny  to  do  is  stand  and  wait 

and  go  the  route ; 
Then  they've  got  to  come  to  you  if  they 

know  you're  holding  out. 

I  ought  to  know  the  game;  I've  been 

around  since  '82. 
At  that  time  all  that  Joe  and  Annie 

Burgess  stuff  was  new. 

I  worked  for  old  John  Stetson  over 

twenty  years  nj^o. 
Long  Mfore  ;    .e  piking  Frohmans 

ever  thought  they'd  have  a  show. 

I  haven't  got  a  dollar,  and  I  haven't 

worked  since  Mnv. 
And  1  haven't  paid  a  board-bill  since  a 
year  ago  to-day. 

I  d  he  working  every  week — that's  if 

i  d  work  for  sixty-five; 
And  they'll  ne\Tr  cut  my  salary  ten  as 

long  as  I'm  alive. 

You're  a  dead  one  when  you're  buried; 

be  a  live  one  here  on  earth — 
Now,  remember  what  I  told  you :  make 

tlu  m  pay  you  what  you're  worth. 

TtHANKED  him  for  his  tip  and 

*     grabbed  a  P»roadway  surface  ear. 
And  meditated  so  I  went  a  dozen  blocks 
too  far. 

A  year  elapsed  ;  one  day  I  saw  a  man's 

familiar  face: 

He  was  standing  on  the  comer  of 
Fourteenth  and  Irving  Place. 

He  stood  there  with  another  man,  an 

actor,  too.  no  douljt. 
.And  as  I  passed  I  heard  my  friend  re- 
mark: "I'm  holding  out." 
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SOMETHING  THAT  COULDN'T  HAVE 
HAPPENED.  BUT   DID  HAPPEN 


By    Ellis    Parker  Butler 

Aucher  of  "Why  He  Married  H«r,"  '  P««i  li  Pi(i  "  th«"Pi»il«  Cubb"  steri«*r«iid '•then 


o 


N  account  ot  what  a  German 
grenade  had  done  to  Jack's 
right  arm  they  amputated  the 
arm  at  the  elbow,  aiul  the  clean 
Canadian  blood  caused  the  wound  to 
heal  rapidly.  The  big,  bltie-eycd  boy 
took  it  all  good-natiircdiy  enough:  lie 
was  in  better  case  than  a  lot  of  the 
fellows ;  his  legs  were  all  right,  and 
some  of  the  lads  had  no  legs  at  all.  He 
still  had  his  left  arm,  too;  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  thankful  a  man  can  be  for  one 
good  arm.  It  is  wonderful  how  a  man 
can  joke  about  some  things  when  he  is 
youn^f  and  has  plenty  of  health  left. 

"What  worries  me,"  said  Jacky,  sit- 
ting  in   the   sun   before   the  tea 
tent  in  tlie  convalescent  camp  some- 
where in  Kent,  "is  how  I'm  going  to 
manicure  the  finger-nails  on  the  left 
band  I  left  over  there  in  Belgium." 
The  surgeon  grinned. 
**You  feel  'em  growing?** 
**And  sometimes  the  palm  of  the  hand 
I  kissed  good-by  in  the  trenches,  itches 
something  rare !"  said  Jacky.    "A  bit 
of  the  odd,  that— what  P'^ 

It  was  odd.  It  was  weird  to  feel 
the  tickhnpf  of  a  palm  you  no  lont^er  had 
at  the  end  of  your  arm,  as  ii  a  Hy  were 
walking  across  it.  as  you  might  say. 

"The  enrls  nf  the  nerve<."  sai<!  the 
surgeon,  ahhough  Jacky  knew  that  well 
enough  already.  "Stupid  beggars, 
those  nerves.  It 
takes  them  a  cottple 
of  years  sometimes 
to  learn  they  don't 
have  to  worry  about 
fint,n  rs  and  hands  that 
are  gone." 


•pHANTOM  FINGERS"  is 

the  kind  of  ston,'  you  fnd 
only  in  THE  GREEN  BOOK,  the 
magazine  tKat  is  different.  Mr. 
BotWr  Is  a  lingular  contributor. 


"i  can  feel  every  finger  on  that  right 
hand,''  said  Jackey. 

"No  uncommon  thing,"  a^eed  the 
surgeon.  "Don't  you  fret.  That  will 
wear  away.*' 

'T'HERE  are  some  thousands  over 
yonder  like  Jacky.  ]Mi?sin<:f  hands 
that  will  not  admit  yet  that  they  are 
gone,  supply  a  good  bit  of  ghastly 
humor.  There  is  a  glass  on  a  table, 
and  the  stump  of  an  arm  readies  out 
for  it  with  phantom  fingers  that  are 
only  the  lingering  ghosts  of  fingers  a 
man  will  never  use  again.  It  is  weeks 
before  a  chap  like  Jacky  remembers 
not  to  stick  out  his  stump  of  a  right 
arm  to  do  a  hand-shake  with  whom- 
ever holds  out  a  hand  to  be  shaken.  A 
lost  hand  ''goes  to  sleep"  as  convinc- 
ingly as  if  it  still  existed,  and  it  is 
onotis^h  to  make  a  man  grin  when  he 
wants  to  rub  the  dumb  member  and 
has  to  think  twice  before  he  remem- 
bers it  is  the  end  of  the  stump  he  must 
rub.  There  was  Carter,  whose  right 
leg  was  off  halfway  up  the  thigh,  and 
whose  greatest  worldly  trouble  was  that 
he  could  feel  a  grain  of  sand  between 
his  big  toe  and  the  next  one,  and 
coulduT  brush  it  away  because  he  had 
no  toes. 

".Aw.  tut.  now !"  Jacky  said  a 
hundred  limes  as  he  forgot  and  tried 
to  take  his  pipe  in 
those  phantom  fin- 
gers, or  raised  the 
stump  of  an  arm  to 
ruh  his  head  with  the 
hand  that  was  not 
there. 
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So,  then, — which  is  the  story, — 
they  shipped  him  hacU  to  Canada. 
Phantom  fingers,  however  real-seem- 
ing, cannot  pull  a  trigger. 

JACKY  was  dad  «nough  to  be  back. 
They  landed  hun  at  Quebec,  and  he 

had  a  roiisitii^  welcome,  for  it  was  a 
gallant  conipany  the  ship  brought  over. 

This  was  all  good  errough — ^a  man 
likes  to  be  a  hero  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
what  he  wants  most  is  a  sight  of  the 
Girl  again.  The  Girl  up  there  in  the 
Northwest  wheat  countiy,  you  iitukr- 
stand.  Mary,  if  you  want  to  know  her 
name. 

Now,  it  was  the  right  arm  ^ack  had 

put  arouml  her  when  be  s^aicl  farewell 
at  her  shack  door,  and  it  was  the  right 
hand  that  had  held  her  hand  lingeringly. 
It  was  with  the  right  hand  he  had 
shaken  the  hand  of  old  Bosweli,  her 
father. 

In  Quebec  they  handed  Jacky  a  letter 
from  Mar>'  telling  Jack  he  would  never 
shake  old  Boswell's  hand  a^ain :  the  old 
inaii  was  dead.  There  was  other  news : 
Jack  s  mother  had  gone  to  Calg^arj'; 
jack's  father  was  alone  on  the  farm. 
There  was  other  news:  "And  I  love 
you  and  love  you  and  love  you  1  x  x  x  x 
XXX  (Kisses)."  Stale  news,  but  good 
ii.w.;  still.  I  p^^'e  yott  three  guesses 
vviiciher  jack  was  eager  to  get  back  to 
the  Northwest  wheat  country. 

At  the  Junction  yoti  change  cars 
(that  being  what  junctions  are  for), 
and  Jacky  threw  his  luggage  to  the 
platform  with  his  left  hand  (after  try- 
ing to  pick  it  up  with  that  same  right 
he  had  left  in  Belgium)  and  walked 
across  the  platform  to  the  bay-window 
whore  the  agent  was  working  the  tele- 

fraph.    The  through  train  shook  the 
rame  station  as  h:  rolled  onward  to- 
ward the  Pacific. 

"And  when  do  I  get  a  train  up  the 
branch?"  asked  Jack. 

"Well,  you  great  big  horse-thief, 
hello'"  eried  the  agent,  reaching  a  hand 
through  the  open  window.  "How  are 
you,  lack?   How's  the  trenches?" 

''Lie  down  nowl**  said  Jack,  slapping 
at  his  stump  of  a  right  arm.  which 
reached  out  impulsively  lor  the  hand- 
shake. *1  can't  g«t  the  beggar  trained* 


Jno.  1  Ic  tliinks  he's  all  there  still.  The 
tieachcs  are  rotten,  if  you  ask  me. 
I'm  one  that's  glad  to  1>e  lack.  When 
do  I  get  a  train  north?" 

"Eight  hours.  1  heard  you  lost  an 
*  arm.    Hard  luck,  Jack!" 

"You  onglit  to  sec  how  some  of  u* 
are  trimmed!"  said  jack  cheerfully. 
"What's  that  yonder?" 

It  was  an  engine,  panting  on  a  sid- 
ing, with  half  a  dozen  grain-ear^. 

"Say,  you  can  go  up  on  that  if  you 
want  to,"  said  the  agent.  "Special  we 
are  running  up  for  wheat — ^you  wont 
believe  how  (lovernmcnt  i>  rushing 
wheat  out  of  tliis  section.  .Some  days 
— ^wait  a  minute,  PU  ask  Da'rty  to  let 
you  off  at  your  place  as  he  passes." 

T  UCKY  circumstance  one!  Six  or 
seven  hours  saved,  and  Mary  that 
much  nearer,  and  a  coujile  of  hours' 
good,  fresh  war-talk  for  Da'rty. 

"  'Ounds,  but  it  looks  good  to  see  this 
country  again  !"  said  Jack,  looking  out 
•of  the  window  of  the  caboose  at  the 
widespread  laud.scaj>e. 

"Some  different  from  over  there, 
hey?"  said  Da'rty. 

"Thank  God,  yes!" 

Da'rty  climbed  atop  the  caboose  when 
the  train  slowed  down  and  stopped,  and 
Jacky  threw  his  luggage  to  the  side  of 
the  track.  Da'rty  waved  his  amis  at 
the  engineer  and  a  hand  at  Jack,  and 
Jack  \va\ed  his  stump,  hnt  his  eyes 
were  fastened  on  the  spot  where  his 
father's  shack  had  stood.  There  was 
no  shack.  Instead,  there  were  ruins 
as  black  and  as  lowly  as  any  he  had 
seen  in  Belgium.  Lucky  circmustance 
number  two!  Shack  and  bam  lay  in 
lowly  ruin,  burneil  to  the  ground,  and 
neither  man  nor  beast  nor  structure 
appeared  where  Jack  had  counted  on 
seeing  his  home.  He  turned  and 
looked  toward  I'.o^wcH's. 

The  wheat  l>etu  gently  under  tlic 
passing  breeze.  In  his  left  hand  Jack 
took  his  luggage  and  walked  toward 
Boswell's.  The  distance  was  a  half- 
mile,  even  cutting  straight  through  the 
wheat,  and  the  last  thin  paring  of  the 
sun  dipped  before  he  had  made  half  the 
distance.  Darkness  came  as  if  shaken 
out  of  a  box — a  thin  darkness  that  the 
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Northwest  country  had  to  call  a  twi- 
ligiit  or  do  without  twilight  altogether. 
Jack  walked  on,  crc-asing  a  swath 
through  the  tall  \\heat.  He  hoped  his 
fallier  had  sold  his  old  wheat  before 
the  bani  burned;  tough  luck,  any- 
way. l)nt  there  was  n  rnyal  crop  stand- 
ing, and  a  shack  and  such  a  bam  as  his 
father  had  had  were  no  great  loss. 
They  bad  talked  of  new  buildings,  any- 
way. 

'FHE  door  of  the  Boswell  shack  stood 

*  open.  A?  Jack  nearcd  it  he  f?hoiited, 
but  no  one  came  to  the  door.  He  hur- 
ried. Twenty  feet  away  he  heard 
Mary's  voice  angrily,  tensely  expostu- 
lating, anf!  ondino-  in  a  short,  sharp  cry. 
He  dropped  his  luggage  and  ran. 

He  heard  the  thud  and  a  male  growl 
— a  snarl.  "  Twice  the  girl  he  loved 
screamed,  and  he  leaped  into  the  low, 
dusky  room. 

Mary  stood  by  the  table,  one  arm 
now  held  across  her  eyes  and  the  other 
hand  extended.  Bent  fonvard,  with  his 
two  huge  brown  hands  ready  to  grasp 
the  f^iri,  Henr}' — the  half-breed  man- 
of-all-work — advanced  toward  her. 
Jack  shouted.  The  half-breed  stepped 
back,  and  Mary  lowered  her  arm  from 
before  her  eyes. 

*',Get  out  of  here,  you  dog!"  Jack 
shouted. 

What  happened  then  was  little  more 
than  a  moment's  work.  I  want  yon  to 
see  them  as  they  were  that  in:&tant  in 
the  dim,  mtllow  light  like  that  of  a 
Renil'randt  jjainting:  Mary,  with  her 
hand  back  and  resting  against  the  table; 
Jack,  his  left  arm  extended  to  catch 
her  as  she  fainted  and  fell;  the  half- 
breed,  his  face  contorted  Avith  anq^cr 
and  thwarted  passion,  stooping  slightly 
to  itrrasp  as  a  weapon  a  stout,  rough 
chair  that  stood  at  his  right  hand.  He 
was  a  huge  brute,  black-haired  and 
browned  of  skin,  and  across  his  cheek 
liurned  a  red  line  where  Mar\''s  nails 
had  already  scratched  him.  He  was 
mad  with  rage  and  passion. 

1V4.\RY  went  limp  in  Jack's  arm,  her 
lYl  i^^^  falling  backward  and  her 
hands  inert.  He  bent  with  the  sudden 


weight  and  leaned  against  the  heavy 
table;  but  he  clasped  ber  waist  Ifae 

closer.  The  half-breed  raised  the  chair 
above  his  head  and  snarled  and  leaped 
forward.  Like  a  bar  of  living  iron 
Jade's  right  arm  shot  out  as  the  half- 
breed  closed  in  on  him.  F!ach  of  the 
live  lingers  on  Jack's  right  hand  tingled 
to  grasp  the  bare  throat  of  the  mis- 
begotten wretch.  He  felt  a  strength  of 
steel  in  those  finjc^er? ;  he  felt  the 
muscles  flex  and  unlle.x  like  a  grasping 
hand.  He  bent  forward  and  clutdied 
the  half-breed  by  (he  throat  and  let  the 
fingers  tighten. 

The  half-breed  let  the  chair  fall  to 
the  floor  and  clasped  his  hands  on  his 
neck.  He  pulled  and  wrenched  at  the 
fingers  tha^  were  tightening  on  his 
throat.  His  face  went  red;  his  knees 
trembled ;  he  gasped  madly  for  breath  ; 
gripped  in  the  vicelike  hand  he  hung 
nmp,  held  up  by  the  hand  that  was 
killing  him.  Then  Jack  opened  his 
hand,  and  the  dead  man  fell  40  the 
floor. 

For  a  moment  more  Jack  stood  there 

• — Mary  still  inert  and  clas]Kd  in  his 
left  arm,  the  half-breed  in  a  lifeless 
heap  on  the  floor,  and  Jack's  own  stump 
of  a  right  arm  extended  over  the  d^d 
man. 

MOW,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  explain 
it.  because  it  is  a  thing;  that  could  rot 
have  happcnetl.  Yet  it  did  happen. 
There  were  the  marks  of  the  phantom 
fingers  on  the  half-breed's  throat,  the 
red  witnesses  to  the  fact. 

The  jury— it  never  went  beyond  Ac 
coroner's  jury — heard  Jack  tell  the 
whole  story  and  found  a  verdict  of 
"apoplexp''." 

Have  It  that  way,  if  you  like.  I  call 
it  more  marvelous  that  a  mq-ged  half- 
breed  should  stop  with  uplifted  chair  at 
the  pointing  of  a  stump  of  an  arm  and, 
clasping  his  own  throat  ur t  il  'lis  fingers 
left  their  marks  there,  die  of  apoplexy, 
than  that  once — just  once  niorc  and  for 
their  last  time — n  young  man's  fingiers, 
alive  or  dead,  should  have  the  power 
to  throttle  a  wild  beast  and  save  the 
Girl. 
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"Yes.  I  like  Los  Ange- 
les," he  was  soyiitg.  "I 
have  been  out  here  only 
three  months,  and  so  far 
I've  sold  five  thousand 
dollars' 
worth  of 
«uff.".  .  . 

► This  boy 
kept  it  up 
for  hourt. 


"There's  Thou^sands  in  It!" 


THE  ROMANTIC  FARCE  QF 
AN  AUTHOR  AMONG  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  LOTUS-EATERS 


By    Christopher  Strong 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   GRANT  T.REYNARD 


In  all  my  experience,  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else  such  an  extraordinary  lot 
of  liars.  They  (the  newcomers  in  South- 
ern California)  seem  to  subsist  off  of  the 
rich  sunshine  of  these  valleys  and  off  of 
the  gaudy  efflorescence  of  their  own  men- 
daciousness.  They  lie — and  lie  tremen- 
dously— in  the  most  casual  way,  in  the 
most  ordinary  conversation.  And  always 
their  lies  are  aliout  gold. 

— Capt.  V.  A.  Whitehead.  "Chronicles 
of  Southern  California,"  1850. 


APTAIN,  you  ou^ht  to  see 
them  nowadays.    If  they  were 
like  that  in  the  old  days  of  the 
gold-nish,  you  ought  to  see  what  they 


are  like  around  Los  Anpeles  to-day 
during  the  moving-picture  boom.  The 
inru.shers  there  nowadays  bandy  about 
so_niany  thousands  of  conversational 
dollars  that  after  a  week  of  listening 
to  their  band,  a  person  becomes  posi- 
tively leaden-eyc<l  and  groggy;  he  wont 
chirk  up  for  anything  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  while  as  for  a  mere 
paltry  hundred  bones — he  thinks  no 
more  of  that  than  an  Italian  thinks  of 
an  invalid  banana. 

Boze  Bulger  had  just  finished  out- 
lining his  woes  as  a  feeding-ground  for 
Human  Pests,  and  the  Editor  had  just 
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told  of  several  spasms  of  dyspepsia  he 
had  undergone  in  trying  to  digest  the 

occasional  ef^otist  who  drifts  across  the 
literary  horizon.  Suddenly  the  Editor 
turned  to  me  and  asked :  "When  you 
were  recently  in  Los  Angeles,  did  you 
meet  up  with  any  of  this  talk  about  big 
money  i  n 
the  m  o  V  - 
ies?" 

And  I 
had  to  ad- 
mit that  I 
had  met  up 
with  the 
talk. 

IT  must 
*  be  some- 
thing in  the 
California 
air.  They 
say  you  can 
take  a  n  y  - 
thing  that 
^ws,  plant 
It  in  South- 
ern Califor- 
nia, let  that 
old  sun  get 
at  it,  and  it 
will  grow 
four  times 
as  biflr  as 
anyw'he  r  e 
else.  This 
explains  a 
lot  of  stuff 
— such  a  s  V 
.Native 
Sons,  Hi- 
ram  John- 
son, I.  VV. 
W.*s,orange 
crofK,  paper 
credit  and 
Pete  B. 
Kyne.ltierc 
is  so  m  c  - 
thing  sort  of 
exuberant  and  blooming  about  tiie 
whole  business,  a  fructiferous  and 
juicy  bourgeoning,  a  "gaudy  efflores- 
cence," as  the  old  captain  puts  it 
above. 

Take  an  ordinary  New  York  ship- 


cnn  you  tlame  any  dan  bttl« 

eL1^.•^^    ;jr    being  Croi* 

foiin«en-huncirM-diolUr  or  and 
WMtling  •  four-thminnJiJolkr  en* 


ping-clerk,  give  him  a  diploma  from 
a  scenario  correspondence-scliool  and 
turn  him  loose  in  Los  Angeles.  In  two 
weeks  he  will  be  talking  about  "my 
car^*  and  complaining  at  i>aying  eighty 
dollars  a  week  at  his  hotel. 

The  writers  seem  to  have  the  disease, 
or  the  advantage  of  the  chmate,  or 
whatever  it  is,  the  worst  of  all. 
Occasionally  you  will  hear  an  actor 
(who  used  to  drive  a  laundry  wagon 
until  he  found  out  he  had  Eyes)  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  he  has  just  signed 
a  contract  for  only  a  thousand  a  week. 
Still,  you  can  forgive  him.  He  is  an 
actor — and  a  movie  actor,  at  that 

And  T  have  heard  directors  ejaculate 
hysterically  while  under  the  influence 
of  this  finandal  "hop,"  the  devU's  brew. 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  remote  "loca- 
tion" one  day,  and  the  management 
very  kindly  tendered  me  a  horse  upon 
which  to  make  the  trip.  As  I  rode  up 
to  where  the  gentlemanly  director  was 
cursing  and  despising  his  poltroon 
players  through  a  megaphone,  he  sud- 
deiuy  directed  his  Thesfrian  bazoo  at 
me  and  yelled : 

"Hey,  youse !  Where  the  helljuh  git 
that'orse?" 

When  he  found  that  it  was  a  com- 
pany horse,  he  no  longer  tried  to 
dissemble  that  he  was  a  human  being, 
but  throwing  his  hat  and  megaphone 
on  the  ground,  promptly  reverted  to 
type.  It  was  slughead  type,  too— 
Hearst  red.  Through  the  Vesuvian 
torrents  of  vocal  filth  that  assailed  the 
southern  welkin,  I  learned  that  he  him- 
self, personally  and  in  his  own  in- 
dividual fashion,  had  been  compelled  to 
walk  all  that  distance  to  the  location. 
That  was  bad  enough — that  I  should 
ride  and  he  should  walk.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was  the  loss  of  his  valuable  time. 
It  was  quite  valuable.  I  myself  heard 
him  say  just  how  valuable  it  was.  It 
was  woith  "two  hundred  dollars  a 
minute." 

"W/HERE  do  they  draft  these 
^  directors  from?**  I  asked  my 

agent  that  night. 
There  seemed  to  be  animus  in  his 

reply:  "A  lot  of  them  are  old-time 

legitimate  ham  actors.  They  were  such 
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bum  actors  they  couldn't  get  regular 
jobs  in  the  old  days,  so  they  went  over 
to  the  movies.  In  those  days  the  movies 
were  new  and  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  an 
old  hick  to  say  a  kind  word  to  them. 
These  uncouth,  vulgar  thickheads  got 
in  then — and  there  they've  stuck  like 
baniacles,  oysters,  clams  and  other 
dogfish."  My  agent  said  some  more 
about  movie  directors  which  shall  not 
be  placed  in  this  magazine,  and  hence 
on  your  librar>'  table;  but  his  view  is 
apt  to  be  narrow.  He  has  sold  some 
scenarios  which  he  claims  these  direct- 
ors have  "ruined." 

The  actor  you  can't  blame  much  for 
going  off  his  chump  about  money,  with 
Charlie  Chaplin  getting  six  hundred 
and  seventy  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
Mary  Pickford  getting  five  hundred 
dccillion  dollars  every  time  a  promoter 
comes  in  contact  with  a  lead  pencil  and 
a  piece  of  paper.  Nor  can  you  blame 
any  dear  little  actress  for  being  cross 
with  her  fourteen-hundred-dollar  car 
and  wanting  a  four-thousand-dollar 
one  to  match  her  "personality."  Six- 
teen short  months  ago,  as  a  member 
of  the  social  set  of  Seattle,  she  was 
pickitig  them  hot  ofif  the  waffle-iron  in 
the  front  window  and  "drawing  one" 
of  Java  for  the  railroad  boys  at  the 
Ee-lite  Restaurant.  Her  name  then 
was  Jessie  SnaflFcrcorn,  but  now  it  is 
Elaine  Fascination,  and  her  press- 
agent  will  tell  you  that  the  reason  the 
social  scenes  were  so  an  fait  in  her 
latest  release,  "The  Butterfly  and  the 
Hog,"  was  because  Miss  Fascination.* 
as  a  Seattle  debutante,  brought  to  the 
screen  all  her  intimate  etiquette  and 
savoir-how.  I  trust  I  have  too  much 
native  American  chivalry  to  resent 
Miss  Snaffercorn's  laying  on  so  much 
dog,  and  if  she  refuses  to  wink  when 
she  says  her  salary  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  President,  I  for  one  can  repress 
my  giggles.  Comedy  is  all  the 
richer  when  played  in  a  serious 
strain, 

A  CTORS,  actresses  and  directors  get 
**■  the  I^s  Angeles  delirium,  l)ut 
they  do  not  get  the  manic  des  grandeurs 
in  anything  like  the  degree  to  which 
it  affects  writer-folks. 


The  glorious  pecuniary  visions  of  the 
scenario  writers  !  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thou-sands  —  dollar-marks 
in  front,  zeroes  trailing,  and  no 
decimal-points  need  apply ! 

Elsewhere  I  have  explained  the 
psychology  of  why  the  writer  always 

lies  about  the 
money  he 
makes.  It  is 
simple.  If  he 
isn't  making 
much  money, 
he  is  com- 
pelled to  lie. 
If  he  is  mak- 
ing money,  it 
is  a  pleasure 
to  lie  about 
it.  And  for 
the  scenario 
writer,  e  s  - 
pecially  as  he 
is  affected  by 
the  air  of 
Los  Angeles, 
that  remark 
goes  double. 

You  can 
no  more  keep 
a  scenario 
writer  from 
multiplying 
his  receipts 
by  two,  three, 
four  or  five 
than  you  can 
keep  a  real 
author  from 
putting  h  i  s 
hands  on  his 
face  w  hen 
posing  for 
h  i  s  photo- 
graph,  or 
than  y  o  u 
can  keep  a 
brewer  from 
establishing 
cast-iron 
dogs  and 


T«ke  »n  ordinary  New  York 
$hipping-clerk,  give  Kim  a  diploma 
from  a  scenario  correspondence- 
scKool  and  turn  Kim  loose  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  two  weeks  Ke  will 
b«  talking  about  "my  car"  and 
complaining  at  poying  eigKty  dol- 
lars a  week  at  his  hotel. 


deer  on  his 
lawn.  Nature  is  nature,  and  murder 
will  out. 

I  went  to  a  reception  while  in  the 
Blossomy  Burg  and  was  enthralled  by 
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the  spectacle  of  a  young  man  with  a 
penetrating  voice,  who  sat  in  a  far 
comer  and  held  oration. 

"Yes,  I  like  Los  Angeles,"  he  was 
saying.  "I  have  been  out  here  only 
three  months,  and  so  far  I've  sold  five 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stuff.  At 
that  rate  I  will  make  twenty  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year,  but  I  expect 
to  do  better  than  that — oh  yes,  why 


other,  of  course.  But  the  other  is  a 
determined  woman,  a  super-woman. 
Man  gets  on  a  railroad  train.  It 
smashes  up  in  a  wreck.  He  loses  his 
memory.  When  he  comes  to  his  senses, 
he  is  living  in  a  distant  town  with 
Woman  Number  Two  as  his  wife.  Then 
some  friend  of  his  first  wife's  sees  him 
there  and  tells  her.  I  don't  know  how 
ril  end  it  up."     Faint,  patronizing 


I  knrd  Kim  say  just  how 
valuable  Kii  time  was.  It 
was  worth  "two  hundred 
dollan  a  minute." 


not?  I  just  got  a  contract  to-day  for 
a  serial  with  the — I'm  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  company,  though 
— ten  thousand  dollars  right  there  ;  and" 
— tossing  his  literary  hair  and  smiling 
at  an  open-mouthed  girl  adorer — 
"honestlv  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
They'll  be  after  me  for  the  first  two 
episodes  this  week,  and  I  haven't  got 
an  idea."  Proceeds  there  and  then 
to  dream  aloud.  "Mow  would  this  do? 
Have  a  man  in  love  with  two  women. 
He    marries    one,    disappointing  the 


smile;  chorus  of  admiring  "Ah's"  from 
the  crowd  which  has  been  present  at 
this  impromptu  celebration.  "Probably 
will  have  him  in  a  motor-car  which 
dashes  over  a  cliff.  Shock  restores  his 
memory." 

"But  that  is  old  stuff."  objects 
another  scenario  writer,  peevishly. 

"What  if  it  is?"  asked  the  young 
man,  with  wide  eyes  of  wonder.  "It's 
hokum.  People  has  always  fell  for  it; 
they'll  fall  again.  You  don't  want  to 
go  giving  them  too  much  originality," 
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This  boy  kept  it  up  for  hours.  He 
guessed  he  would  buy  a  new  cai,  a 
twelve-cylinder.   He  was  going  to  buy 
a  little  place  in  Hollywood  that  he'd 
been  looking  at  that  day,  a  little  ten- 
'  thousand-dollar  dump.    He  liked  the 
country,  you  see.    Joseph  Conrad 
might  be  a  good  writer, 
but  he  had  a  friend  who 
lued  ten  pseudonyms 
and    wrote    so  many 
short  stories,  novelettes 
and    novels    that  he 
deaned  up  thirty  lliou- 
sand  dollars  ta^  year. 
And  so  on. 

MEVER  tell  me 
*^  again  that  the 
liquor-drinker  has  a 
superior  rush  of 
imagination  to  the 
tongue;  that  in  the  ruby 
glow  of  wine  a  n«n 
sees  himself  a  rosier 
god  than  in  the  lucid 
reflection  of  plipn  old 
aqua  pura.  This  fellow 
was  a  w^ater-drinker. 
and  he  laid  it  over  all 
the  hooch-hoisters  I 
•ever  heard,  even  as 
Bamum  &  Bailey's 
lays  it  over  the  man 
on  Ihe  comer  dry- 
goods  box  selling 
Ogalalla  Compound. 
Booze  thickens  the 
tongue  of  the  sclf- 
liater  and  coarsens  the 
work ;  but  water, 
applied  to  the  right 
organism,  such  as  this 
under  view.  makes 
liquid  and  unending  the 
discoorse  and,  in  the 
immortal  words  of 
Tennyson,  flows  around 
us  coots  forever,  until 
it  makes  us  haunt  the  fern.  I  haunted 
the  fern — in  other  words,  beat  it  to  the 
b^.  Still,  as  I  left  he  was  bickering  cellar — or  when  a  playwright  makes  a 
and  coming  down  at  Lodore — '*five  haul  on  a  bum  play  that  had  a  "run*' 
hundred  dollars  a  reel  for  thrce-rcclers,  like  a  duck.  ("Where  do  all  the  bad 
iour  hundred  dollars  a  reel  for  a  four-  plays  ^o  to?"  asks  Georgic  Nathan;  and 
•feeler,  tiiree  hundred  dollars  a  reel  for    answers:    "Into  the  movies.") 


SixtMn  iKort  month*  ago,  as  a  nwmlMr  of 
the  sen  111  tot  of  Seattle,  sKc  vJaj  picking 
them  hot  off  the  waffle-ifon  in  th«  front 
window  and  "drawing  on»"  of  J«v«  for 
th«  failiaaci  hayt  at  tha  Ea>J>t«  RHtaunnt. 


five-reclers.  I  says  to  him:  'Figure  it 
out  for  yourself.'  You  see,  that's  my 
price,  figured  out  so  they  can't  skin  me. 
You  don't  get  me  selling  a  fellow  a 
three-reeler  at  a  three-reel  price,  and 
then  letting  him  make  money  on  me 
by  expanding  it  to  a  five-reeler!" 

A  word  here  as  to  the 
ml  thing  in  scenario 
writers.  Wherever  I 
met  the  cotnpetent  and 
eflicient  writinj^  men. — 
such  men  as  those,  for 
instance,  who  make  up 
the  plots  for  the  Tri- 
angle features,  —  I 
found  them  saying 
nothing  and  sawing 
wood.  They  were 
mostly  old-time  news- 
paper men  { not  so  old, 
either)  with  a  talent 
for  the  new  "game," 
and  they  have  brought 
along  with  their  alert- 
ness and  eflficiency  the 
mum  self  -  conununion 
of  the  first-class  news- 
paper man.  7"!:t  v  are 
doing  good  work  and 
making  good  money,— 
perhaps  not  as  mu^  as 
they  ought  to  be  get- 
ting, —  but  they  arc 
not  beating  the  bass 
drum  about  it;  nor  are 
they  doublinq-  in  brass. 
1  hey  regard  with  a 
cynical  fatigue  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  wmdy 
Willie  from  magazine- 
dom  as  he  heaves  his 
rococo  fagade,  chucks 
his  bluff  and  supplies 
his  own  balloon- juice. 
And  they  have  a  tinge 
of  proper  envy  when 
some  novelist  walks  in 
and  pulls  down  a  big 
stake  for  the  movie  i^ts  to  a  best- 
seller that  never  sold  and  is  now  in  the 
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POR  tlie  most  part  the  first-class 
*  scenario  writer  has  so  much  work 
on  hand  that  he  is  left  no  time  for 
getting  out  in  the  middle  of  the  liar- 
room  or  tea-studio  and  despising  him- 
self ;  and  his  bank>account  is  so  sotind 
that  it  needs  no  Muttchausen  magni* 
fication. 

It  generally  is  the  free-lance  fiction 
writer  who  just  can't  make  his  lungs 

behave.  The  "haunted  brotherhood," 
as  Henr)-  James  lias  so  aptly  called  all 
creative  writers,  act  as  if  they  are  on  a 
spree,  as  soon  as  they  get  to  Los  An- 
geles or  get  sight  of  the  color  of  easy 
Los  Angeles  money.  They  think  money 
and  they  talk  money;  they  think  and 
talk  of  little  else;  and  always  in  thou- 
sands and  thou-sands  and  thou  sands. 
Some  of  ^em,  it  is  true,  are  getting  it— 
and  "it"  has  gone  to  the  heads  of  the 
ones  who  arc  not. 

The  agents  are  a  great  help  in  this— 
both  the  old-time  literary  agents  and 
the  new-time  scenario  agents.  Tt  is 
part  of  their  legitimate  job  to  boost 
values,  and  as  boosters  they  make  a 
steam-hoist  look  like  a  toboggan-slide^ 
for  which,  say  T.  speaking  as  an  author 
myself,  three  rousing  cheers ! 

The  movie  directors  seem  not  to 
know  who's  who  in  the  magazine  game 
and  believe,  when  told,  tliat  ever)' 
author  is  well  known,  famous,  eminent, 
a  best-seller  and  the  real  prop  and 
coping  of  our  American  letters.  I  pre- 
sume the^  are  told  so,  either  by  the 
author  himself  or  herself,  or  else  by 
the  agent.  Thus  we  note  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  n  m(ition-[i  ii;re  feature 
that  the  scenario  has  been  made  from 
a  story  by  "the  world>renowned  short- 
.<:tor>'  writer,  Ambrose  Tootle,"  and  so 
forth. 

Frequently  I  was  asked  by  men  in  the 
motion-picture  business  such  questions 

as :  "Do  you  know  a  magazine  writer 
named  Luelia  Tonganoxie  Pish?"  and 
when  I  admitted  that  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  lady,  I  would  get  some  such 
wondering  reply  as :  "Funny !  She's 
said  to  be  a  famous  writer.  Her  stuf!'s 
in  flJI  the  magazines.  We've — ^we've  got 
a  lot  of  it  here,  looking  it  over." 

And  right  there,  being  true  to  my 
craft,  I  hope  in  my  inmost  hoping- 


place  that  Luella  sells  him  her  stuff, 
and  I  say,  cheerfully:  •Well,  1  don't 
read  many  of  the  magazines,  and  there 
are  a  fin^  Int  of  strong,  new  writers 
coming  up  nowadays.  You've  probably 
picked  a  winner  in  Miss  Pish."  * 

For,  whatever  my  private  opinion  of 
writing  nowadays  (incUufing  my  own), 
I  am  one  of  those  who  almost  weep 
tears  of  joy  when  I  hear  of  a  wrftcr 
getting  a  fat  word-rate  from  an  editor 
or  squeezing  a  few  extra  dollars  out  of 
a  movie  magnate.  My  idea  of  a  bright, 
newsy  paper  would  be  to  have  The 
Nnv  y'ork  Sun  ahle  to  come  out  every 
morninc  with  a  news  item  of  an  editor 
having  been  sandbagged  and  robbed  the 
night  before. 

Of  course,  I  could  go  on  on  this 
subject  for  pages,  but  I  fear  I  could 
not  do  it  the  justice;  T  could  not  eluci- 
date it  with  the  verve,  color,  vim  and 
rhetoric  of  my  friend,  the  late  Morgan 
Robertson.  Folks,  you  should  have 
heard  him!  For  vigor  of  sweep,  for 
incision  of  point,  for  flowers  of  profan- 
ity, apples  of  cusswords,  in  vitupera- 
tions of  silver,  he  was  simply  ne  plus 
tUtra  and  hors  concnurs.  A  great  man 
passed  when  Morgan  moved  on. 

DRIEFLY  to  conclude  as  to  this  gaudy 
Los  Angeles  boosting-hee,  T  think 
it  was  a  matter  of  two  weeks',  time  that 
I  listened  to  young  fictioneers  talking 
themselves  into  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  a  week,  ten  thou<wnd  and  twelve 
ihou-.sand  and  fifteen  thou-sand  dollars 
a  year.  Then  one  night  I  saw  a  tele- 
gram from  a  New  York  agent  to  his 
Los  Angeles  representative.  The  first 
thing  that  interested  me  in  this  telegram 
was  that  it  was  sent  "collect"  and  the 
charges  on  it  were  $7.21.  I  had  never 
seen  that  before. 

Then  the  telegram  itself.  It  told  this 
representative  the  life-history  of  a  lafly 
author.  It  was  almost  a  short  story  in 
itself.  It  said  she  was  the  greatest 
realist  since  de  Maupassant;  the  best 
fairy-tale  writer  since  Hans  C.  Ander- 
sen, of  Denmark;  the  best  character- 
portrayer  since  Balsac;  the  best 
Toiiiance  writer  since  R.  L.  Stevenson; 
the  best  comic  author  since  Dickens; 
and  that  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was 
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a  sort  of  insect  when  it  came  to  Indian 
junk,  in  comparison  to  her.  The 

instniction?;  were  for  the  representative 

to  go  teJl  this  to  the    Motion 

Picture  Company  and  to  sign  them  up 

for  the  movie  rujhts  to  her  19x6  Output 

for  liCth'c  thou-sand  dollars. 

"Gee!"  1  said.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

Calmly  the  fellow  rq>lied:  "I'm 
gonna  do  it." 

Then  is  when  I  saw  a  great  light.  I 
told  him  on  the  spot  he  was  my  agent. 
I  delivered  to  him  one  bale,  containing 
three  bushels  of  my  deathless  home- 
made literature.  I  left  him  reading  it, 
n:  1!  T  went  to  see  him  again  next 
morning. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  me  a  hun> 


dred  dollars  a  reel  for  that  sheep-dip  ?** 
I  asked  him. 

He  strode  to  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  roared:  "A  hundred  dollars  a 
reel?  A  paltry,  a  measly,  a  trench- 
in  sccty  hundred  dollars  a  reel  for  this 
marvelous  work? — for  this  tremen- 
dously original  work,  smacking  of 
brains  at  every  pore? — for  these  rare 
ideas,  this  clever  turning  of  plot,  these 
bursts  of  pure  genius?  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  give  this  masterly  work 
away  ?  Not  a  cent  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  reel,  my  boy !  Not  a  cent 
less,  and  I'm  doing  them  a  favor  letting 
them  have  it  that  cheap!" 

There  you  are.  There's  thou>sands 
m  It 

As  for  my  new  car — 
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THfcRc  IS  MORE  THAN  ONE 
WAY  OF  WINNING  A  WOMAN 


By   Octavus   Roy  Cohen 


AaiKor  ef  "If." 


He  Un4crtie«d  Wimmin."  "R*tl>tcr  L«v«" 
%n6  9tb«r  itari** 


s 


AY,  why  don't  you  take  in  the 
show  at  the  Academy  to-night 
— *Thc  Old  Homestead"? 

 Sure,  I  used  to  be  strong  on 

the  rough  stuff,  but  that  was  before  the 
Doc  sends  me  off  to  the  country.  .... 

What's  the  story?  Well,  I  guess  it 
aint  no  new  yarn,  but  when  these  old- 
timers  get  under  y'r  shirt,  they  make  a 
deep  dent. 

Y'scc,  it  was  this  way:  I've  been  feel- 
ing kinder  on  the  hog  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  has  a  gabfest  with  the  Doc.  lie 
pokes  me  a  few  in  the  bread-basket, 
feels  me  up  a  bit,  holds  hands  awhile, 
makes  me  stick  out  me  tongue — and 
says: 

"The  back-to-nature  cure  f*r  yours, 
m'son." 

*'Huh?"  I  asks,  puzzled. 

"The  country  "  he  wises  me.  **Bab- 
bUn'  brooks  an^  bosky  dells  an*  such.'' 


"Y'rc  kiddin'  me?" 

"On  the  level,"  he  insists,  earnest- 
like.  "And  y'd  better  make  it  soon. 
Y're  run  down.  Things  are  lookin' 
bad—" 

''Yehri  butts  in.  "Rotten!  Here's 
me  wit'  two  of  the  best  hundred- 

and-twenty-two  pounders  in  the  city, 
and  not  a  fi|;ht  f'r  a  month.  Honest, 
Doc,  things  is  fierce  f 

"I  aint  tnlkin'  about  business,"  he 
snajis,  peevish.  "I'm  gassin'  about  y'r 
health." 


T'^^  wise  finall}',  an'  the 
^  pulls  out  on  the  Central, 
expires  at  a  one-hoss  burg 
leyviUe,  and  I  takes  a  hack 
he'd  recommended  as  train 
— no  ta.xi  being  in  sight, 
night.  The  next  morning 
outfit  for  the  first  time. 


next  day  I 
.  My  ticket 
called  Har- 
f'r  the  farm 
inj^  quarters 
That  was 
I  lamps  the 
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Say,  on  the  dead,  that  was  some 
good-looking  piece  of  scenery,  roUin* 
up  and  down  like  the  surf  at  Coney, 
and  cows  and  chickeiis  nnd  pi»s  and 

feese — and  a  little  blonde  queen  all 
otled  up  like  the  first  act  of  that  there 
same  "Old  Homestead." 

Yeh,  it  was  me  f'r  her  ripht  from  the 
gong,  though  she  never  could  see  me 
with  field-glasses.  I  runs  across  her 
funny.  I'm  strollin'  throup^h  a  big  field 
and  climbs  a  fence.  When  I  gels  half- 
way over  I  slips  and  falls.  I  swears 
aplenty,  and  then  I  hear  some  one 
laughin',  sorter  half  shocked  and  half 
tickled.    I  looks  up — an'  there  she  is! 

She  aint  no  more'n  about  five  foot 
one,  and'd  enter  the  ring  ten  pounds 
below  the  flyweight  limit  in  proper 
trim.  Here  she  is,  dressed  in  this  pink- 
and-white  stuff,  big  bonnet  hat,  dish  o' 
corn  under  the  left  wing  and  tlie  right 
hand  busy  handing  it  out  to  the  hungri- 
est bunch  of  poultry  I  ever  seen. 

T  gets  up,  brushes  my  clothes  and 
i-t.ucs  for  a  minute.  She  quits  feedin' 
the  chickens,  an'  she  stares  at  me  too. 
Shoot  me  dead  if  she  aint  got  the  cutest 
Inmps — aw,  say;  you've  seen  'cm.  aint 
you?  All  blue  and  big  and  round — 
gee !  It  made  funny  little  shivers  run 
up  and  down  me  back,  and  I  started  to 
think  this  bnck-to-nnturc  business  was 
pretty  good  i>tutt  after  all. 
Then  I  snatches  off  me  lid. 
"BcET  pardon."  I  spars,  "but  I  fell 
down — accidental." 

She  looks  at  me  to  see  am  I  kiddin' 
her,  and  then  she  laughs  again. 

"I  see."  she  bubbles.  An'  off  she 
goes  for  another  spiel. 

"Seein'  it  pleases  you,"  I  sez,  "I'll  do 
it  again."  I  starts  to  climb  the  fence, 
and  she  calls  to  me. 

"Never  mind,  Mister  Davis,"  she 
says.  "Once  was  enough.  I  wont  for^ 
get. 

I'm  surprised  that  she's  got  my  mon- 
aker,  and  I  asks  her  about  it. 
"Doctor   Marchalc   telegraphs  y'r 

comin',"  she  says. 

"Wasn't  that  nice  of  him?  " 
"Y'r  from  Xoo  York?'' 
"That's  me,"  T  answers. 
"An'  y'r  up  here  f'r  y'r  health?** 
"That's  my  Bertillon,  all  right.*' 


She  eyes  me  for  a  second,  and  I  see 
that  she  don't  get  me  f'r  soup. 

"Well?"  1  asks,  tickled. 

"I  hope  you'll  improve — "  And  she 
actually  blushes,  tliough  Lord  knows 
what  for. 

"You  hang  out  here?** 

-Yes— sir." 

"I'll  improve,"  1  says,  pronto. 
**OhV*  And  she  blushes  again. 

I  TRIES  my  damdest  to  think  of 
*■  soniethin|r  else  to  make  her  blush,  she 

looks  so  nice  that  way,  but  the  only 
other  things  I  can  think  of  that'd  make 
her  do  that — well,  I  keeps  em  under 
my  hat. 

"Wc  haven't  been  interduccd."  I 
says,  bold.  "My  name's  George 
Davis.'* 

.V  little  dimple  peeks  outa  her  left 

cheek  f'r  a  minute. 
"I'm  Phyllis  Barrow,"  she  counters 
"Pleased  to  meetcha!'*  I  blurts,  an* 

we  shakes  hands.  Say.  she's  got  the 
softest  mitt  I  ever  handled.  But  she's 
got  a  grip,  too;  an'  she  looks  me  right 
m  the  eyes  when  she  shakes. 

"I  hope  we'll  be  friends,"  she  feints. 

"We  will,"  I  comes  back,  tryin'  to 
look  her  square  tn  the  e^es,  and  failin', 
—I'm  groggy  by  that  tmie,  y'see, — ^"or 
it  wont  be  my  fault." 

So  wc  rambles  into  the  big  top  for 
breakfast,  and  I  gets  knocked  down  to 
the  old  man  an'  the  chief  dame  and  a 
couple  of  boobs  who  works  on  the 
farm.  Then  wc  sets  down  to  sausages 
like  we  gets  in  cans  in  Noo  York,  an* 
stacks  o'  wheats  that'd  luakc  old  Childs 
turn  over,  an'  coffee — some  cofifee,  that. 
And  I  finds  m'esetf  drinkin*  milk  before 
the  meal's  over.    Some  banfjout,  that. 

After  breakfast  I  moseys  out  on  the 
piazza — straight  goods,  that's  what  they 
call  it — and  takes  a  smoke.  I  hands  the 
old  man  one  of  mv  ten-cent -straitflits, 
and  that  wins  him.  Then  1  sees  PhyUis 
beatin*  it  down  the  hill  with  a  bucket 
in  each  hand. 

"Where's  she  headed?"  I  asks 

"To  get  some  water."  he  answers, 
easy-like, 

I  looks  at  him  hard. 

"What!  Her  bringing  up  two 
buckets  of  water?** 
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"Why,  sure — say,  where're  you 
goin'?" — f'r  I'm  beatin'  it  right  after 
her. 

"To  bring  up  that  water  for  her,"  1 
answers,  baii^^hty.  "W'imniiii  oughtn't 
to  work  ih.li  way!"  i  tunis  aruuiid 
<nice,  an  the  old  ^ezer  is  staring  alter 
me  UWe  I'm  nutty. 

She's  got  the  buckets  <£Ued  when  I 
gets  there,  an'  she  lifts  'em  as  easy  as 
nothin*. 

"Cease!"  I  says,  strikin'  a  pose.  **L 
will  carry  them  for  you." 
"Why?** 

'ikcause  no  winmrin  should  carry 
such  loads." 

She  sizes  me  up,  puzzled  again, 
laughs  out  loud,  and  lets  me  go  ahead. 
I  lands  'cm  in  the  kitchen — it  aint  none 
of  these  here. kitchenettes  either — and 
then  the  old  lady  gives  me  the  ta-ta 
sign,  an'  I  beats  it 

I  DOXT  see  Phyllis  again  till  dinner. 
*  We  don't  speak  none,  bein'  as  we're 

across  the  table,  an'  I  seems  to  have 
lost  my  gift  of  gab.  But  tlie  old  man 
butts  in. 

"Have  yuh  lamped  the  village  yet?'* 
he  a'^ks.  Of  course  he  don't  talk  like 
mc  none  whatever,  but  I  couldn't  imi- 
tate that  talk  of  his  if  I  tried  a  hundred 
years.   It  aint  American  at  all. 

"Na-a  1"  I  answers.  "Where  is  it  ?" 

"  'Bout  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the 
road.  Phyllis  is  goin'  down  after  the 
mail  in  an  hour,  an'  you  can  trot  along 
w'  her." 

I  looks  at  tiie  tdd  quick,  an'  she's  red- 
dened up  apain. 

"If  it's  O.  K.— "  I  starts,  an'  she 
flashes  me  another  of  them  round-eyed 
looks. 

"Dcli«rhted,"  she  says. 

"Gotcha!"  I  coimters.    "One  hour 

IS. 

.•\n  hour  later  we're  doin'  a  marathon 
down  the  road.  I  looks  at  her  a  long 
while — the  red  comin'  an'  goin'  in  them 
cheeks  o'  her'tt. 

"Y'r  some  chicken!"  I  busts  out 
finally. 

*'Oh.»"  She  gets  fire-color. 

I  see  I've  made  a  break. 

"That's  slang,"  I  apologizes.  "But 
you  are  pretty  I" 


She  seems  as  tidded  as  a  three-year- 
old. 

"You  really  think  so?" 

"Why  sure— I — "  Say,  that's  puttin' 
it  up  to  inc  ])retty  strong,  aint  it?  Well, 
after  thai  \vc  keeps  silent  for  a  long 
time.  Then  she  slants  me  one  outa  the 
comers  of  her  eyes,  .smiles — an'  savs: 

"Koo  York  must  be  grand  J"  Vch, 
just  like  that. 

"Betcha  life  it  is,"  I  comes  bach. 
I'm  on  familiar  ground  now,  y'sce. 

"An'  you  iive  there — ail  the  time?" 

"Sure  do." 

"What — "     Them    blushes  comes 
in — I  never  seen  a  girl  who  c\\  l)hish 
:e  her.  "But  I  guess  that'd  be  an  im- 
pertinent question." 

"Nix  on  that  stuff,  kiddo,"  I  sa\s. 
quick.  "You  couldn't  ask  no  imperti- 
nent questions.  What  you  wanna 
know  ?'' 

She  hesitates ;  then  she  sails  in,  both 
hands  flyin',  so  to  speak. 

"Whatcha  do  in  Noo  York?" 

"V  mean  what's  me  business?" 

She  nods.  I  stop  a  minute,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  feel  a  little  bit  ashamed. 
And  then  I  makes  up  me  mind  that  if 
that's  poin'  to  queer  me,  I'd  better  go 
ahead  an  do  it  now  'thout  letting  her 
get  wise  on  her  own  hook, 

"I'm  a  prize-fight  manager,"  I 
says. 

She  shies: 

«A— a— Tt'/w/.^" 

I  seen  right  then  and  there  I'm  left 
at  the  post. 
'*A  f>rize^fight  manager,"  I  repeats. 

I'M  ashamed  of  my  profesh  f'r  the  first 
*  time.  I  have  handled  sonic  good 
ones,  you  know:  there's  Tiger  Thfim- 
son,  an'  Kid  Wilson,  an' —  but  what's 
the  use  ^  This  here  aint  no  prize-iight 
story. 

"What  — what  —  does  a  prize-iight 

manager  do?" 
"Meanin'  me?" 
She  bobs  her  head. 
"Well,  I  keep  a  stable—" 
"Of  horses?" 

"No.  Fighters — men.  There's  four 

in  the  stable  now — good  ones,  too. 
That  there  Kid  Wilson  is  feather- 
weight champ  of  the  world,  an'  he's  my 
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principal  mea1>ticket — "  I  see  rm  in 
over  her  depth,  an'  I  cases  up. 

*'These  here  fellers,"  I  explaini5i. 
"fight  f'r  money.  They're  clean  guys, 
honest — three  of  the  four  is  married, 
an'  they're  happier.  An*  Hsten  here, 
Miss  Phyllis — don't  you  get  the  idea  in 
y'r  bean  that  fightin'  aint  as  good  a 
profesh  as  anything  else.  It  takes  a 
head  f'r  that,  an'  a  dean  body,  an' 
spirit  an'  grit,  an' — " 

She  flushes,  an'  nods. 

*'I  understand,"  she  says.  "On'y 
I—" 

"Like  everyone  else,  y'  thought 
fi^'hters  must  be  brutes,  eh?  Well,  y' 
think  I'm  a  brute?  "  I'm  inuii^-hin'  my- 
self some  there,  but  if  I'm  gonna  be 
queered,  I  might  as  well  go  the  whole 
hog. 

"Oh !  no—"  she  comes  back  quick. 

"Well,  I  was  a  lighter  f'r  three  years 
— an*  a  good  one! 

She  jumps  back  to  what  I'd  said  be« 
fore. 

"Are  you  married?" 

Doggone  it — blushed! 

"Na  a!"  T  says.  "I  aint  tied  uj-) — 
n'r  aint  likely  to  be.  The  girls  1  could 
have  I  wouldn't  have.  An'  the  decent 
skirts  I  take  a  shine  to — well,  they  wont 
none  of  'cm  have  anything  to  do  wit' 
a  fight-manager." 

"Oh  r  she  says,  kinder  soft ;  an'  we 
hardly  speaks  again  till  we  gets  back  to 
supper. 

\Y7ELL,  that's  the  Ijoginiiin*,  If  i  do 
™  say  it  me^clf,  I  ^et"?  in  prettv 
strong  wit'  the  old  folks,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  I'm  ready  to  confess*  that 
I'm  strong  ennuj:rh  f'r  this  Plixllis  kid 
to  get  hitched  f'r  life.  An'  she  seems 
to  have  got  over  her  feelin'  against 
fight-managers,  some.  We  walks  to- 
gether 'most  ever)'  day  when  she  aint 
workin'.  By  this  time  me  health  is  all 
to  the  mtny,  but  I've  got  a  neat  little 
wad  in  the  bank,  and  I  aint  worr>'in' 
•  none  al)out  kale. 

Yeh!  mebbe  you  think  it  wasn't 
nervy  f'r  me  to  be  shinin'  up  to  such 
a?  her.  But  Steve  l»rodie  took  a  chanst, 
;in'  Steve  aint  got  uothin*  special 
on  me.  I  made  up  mt  mind  to  pro- 
pose. 


Say— did  y*  ever  try  to  propose  to  a 
tiny,  soft-voiced,  pink-an'-white  little 
woman  that  yuh  thought  was  all  the 
world  an'  then  some?  I'd  rather  face 
Jack  Johnson  in  a  finish-go  any  day  in 
the  week.  Six  times  that  I  remembers, 
I  try  it,  an'  1  never  get  beyond  the 
dumb  period.  Then  I  goes  to  me  room 
an'  kicks  meself.  Not  that  she'd  have 
said  Ves'  if  I'd  made  good;  hut- 
well,  that's  all  i  gotta  say  about  it.  An' 
in  three  days  it  was  too  late.  Chaunciiy 
Neville  blew  into  the  picture. 

rhauncey,  his  name  was,  an'  that  de- 
scribes him  better'n  anything  1  c'n  uli 
you.  He  was  pretty  good  to  kx)k  at. 
but  I  think  he  uses  facc-cream  an' 
talcum-powder.  Chauncey's  a  writer. 
Now  I  aint  got  nothin'  agamst  writers 
as  a  whole:  Bill  Angus  who  used  to 
write  tlicm  love  stories  f'r  Th'  Police 
Gazette  was  a  partic'iar  friend  o'  mine; 
but  Chauncey  gets  on  my  nerves— an* 

he  stays  I  he  re. 

It  d  have  been  bad  enough  under  any 
conditions,  but  when  Chauncey  comes 
I  gets  me  knockout. 

Wimmin  are  fools,  anyway — all  of 
'cm,  even  Phyllis.  She  liked  them  wing 
collars  an*  them  soft  silk  shirts  he  wore, 
an'  the  white  britches  an'  white  shoes 
and  socks.  Oh!  he  had  her  goin'  from 
his  very  first  evenin'  at  supper,  w'en  he 
looks  at  her  cowlike  an'  says: 

"Miss  Phyllis,  do  you  know  you  have 
perfectly  exquisite  eyes  ?" 

I  couldn't  get  off  a  line  like  that  to 
save  my  neck— not  that  I  didn't  agree;  . 
but  the  idee  of  hini  sayin'  it  that  way. 

F'r  two  days  he  hangs  around  her 
like  a  trainer  an*  a  scrapper  the  day 
before  tlie  i liam[)eenship  fij^ht.  I'm  so 
jealous  I'm  afraid  to  tnist  meself  near 
'cm,  f'r  fear  PU  take  a  poke  at  'im  and 
muss  his  face  a  bit.  An'  on  the  evenin' 
of  the  second  day  I  meets  Phyllis  alone 
at  the  gate.   I  bows,  an'  she  sto(». 

"What's  been  the  matter  with  you  f'r 
the  last  couple  o'  days?"  she  asks  soft* 
like. 

"Oh!  nothin'  special."  I  sez.  "But 
w'en  I  see  one  of  these  imitation  John 

Drc\^•s  da/zlin'  you,  I  guess  it's  hanil^ 
off  f'r  me!  '  i  says,  just  like  that.  Up 
goes  her  pretty  head,  an'  she  streaks 
into  the  house. 
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DY  the  end  of  a  week  I've  got  enonj^h. 
^  Three  times  I  catch  this  here 
Qtauficejr  hdpin'  her  over  a  brook — 

rcg'lar  picture  like  they  got  in  Tom 
Sharkey's  place;  an'  they  stops  in  the 
middle,  him  wit'  his  lunch-hooks 
clamped  around  her  mitt  loverlike — an' 
she  don't  seem  to  mind.  Every  time  I 
beats  it  for  fear  I'll  do  something. 

Nine  days  is  gone.  I'm  just  ready  to 
beat  it  back  to  Xoo  York.  I  aint  said 
nothin' — an*  I'm  feelin'  misora])le.  I 
goes  out  under  the  trees  at  ni^ht — an' 
tjien  I  seen  'em  comin'.  An'  his  arm  is 
around  her  waist ! 

1  seen  red.  I  wanted  to  do  murder 
right  there — the  darned  Chaunccy  kid. 
But  I  figures  if  they  love  each  other, 
it's  O.  K.,  but  little  Willie's  on  the  job 
to  watch. 

He  stops  ri^ht  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tree  from  where  I  am,  an'  ki^sos 

her — nn'  she  kisses  him —  Say,  don't 
you  never  have  a  gun  in  y'r  pocket  w'en 
y  see  the  woman  y*  love  kissin'  another 
man.  an'  sniit^f^lin'  c!f>se  in  his  arms.  I 
didn't,  or — but  anyways,  1  didn't. 

There  aint  no  use  tellin'  you  w'at 
they  talked  about ;  but  I'll  just  tell  yuh 
that  they're  plannin'  to  elope.  They're 
gonna  leave  from  Harleyville  on  the 
foar  o'clodc  train  the  next  afternoon. 
He's  wired  to  a  friend  of  his  f 'r  a  min- 
ister, an*  they're  gonna  fjet  Ynarried. 
She  aint  wise  to  why  she  oughter  elope, 
but  he  insists,  an'  the  poor  kid's  so  gone 
on  him  she  says  she  will. 

Right  then  I  begin  to  think  at  a  2  :oi 
gait  The  next  momin*  T  avoids 
Chauncey  an'  the  girl  ati'  packs  me 
grip.  Rtght  after  fliTincr  I  sneaks  out 
an'  beats  it  to  the  village. 

Stire  'nufF,  w'en  the  train  comes  in, 
they're  waitin'.  She's  all  trembliti'  an' 
flustered  an'  scared,  an'  he's  smihn'  that 
evil  smile  o'  his'n.  I'm  just  about  wild, 
hut  I  holds  mcself  in,  wait  till  they  get 
on  the  train — an'  tln-n  T  jumps  on  from 
th'  other  side  and  take  up  my  post  on 
the  platform  of  the  one  Pullman.  They 
aint  likely  to  lamp  me  there. 

*  I  'WO  or  three  times  durin'  the  down 
*  trip  the  conductor  eyes  me  kinder 
funnv.  wantin'  to  know  why  I'm  ridin* 
on  the  platform,  but  I've  paid  me  Full- 


man  fare,  an'  there  aint  too  much  said. 
At  nine  o'clock  we  pulls  into  the  Grand 
Central,  an'  I  goes  into  the  day-coach 
an'  swings  to  the  ground  first.  I  bats 
it  to  the  taxi  entrance  an'  grabs  one  of 
the  drivers. 

"I'm  gonna  point  out  a  couple  t* 
you,"  I  sez.  "Keep  them  in  sight  an* 
It's  a  tcn-.spot  f'r  yours.    Get  me?" 

He  nods.  Then  Chaunccy  an'  the 
girl  comes  out,  an'  she's  tookin'  around 
all  bewildered,  an'  he's  grinnin'  open 
now.  They're  off !  Down  Fourth  Ave- 
noo  they  go,  an' — well,  they  wind  up  at 
a  hotel  I  don't  like  the  \ooki  of  none 
too  well.    I  follows  'em  in. 

They've  got  what  that  little  whipper- 
snapper  of  a  clerk  calls  a  sweet,  an*  I 
have  a  lot  of  trouhlc  p^ettin'  in.  An' 
w'en  they  fmaily  do  knock,  an'  an- 
nounce a  visitor,  die  door  is  cracked 
open,  an'  I  shoulders  me  way  in. 

There's  as  pretty  a  little  tableau  a.s 
you  ever  seen.  A  guy  wit'  a  minister's 
coat  an'  a  BiWe — an*  the  mug  of  a 
hniiser — is  standin'  before  Chaumey 
an'  the  girl.  1  here's  another  woman 
in  the  room — she  who  opened  the  door 
f'r  me— an'  nobody  dte.  Then  I'm 
sure ! 

Phyllis  an'  Chaunccy  jumps  apart. 

"Mister  Davis  I"  she  pipes,  loofcin' 
past  me  as  though  her  old  man  was 
comin'  in  the  room. 

Chauncey  mutters  something  ugly 
under  his  breath,  and  when  I  heard  it, 
I  knowed  I'd  been  following  a  straight 
steer. 

**I  oome  down  to  be  a  witness,"  I 
says,  bowin'.    The  girl  gets  red  an* 

sidles  closer  to  Chauncey. 

"I'W  thank  you  to  go,"  he  says  to  mc. 

"Now,  really,  will  you?**  I  asks,  sar- 
castic.  "Is  that  so?" 

"It  is,"  he  returns.  The  ^t]  h 
groggy:  she  can't  make  noihin'  out  of 
It,  although  somehow  she  flon't  get  mad 
at  me  She  just  says,  "Ohl"  an'  lets 
it  go  at  that. 

^  "I'll  go,"  I  says,  "w'en  I  see  the  mar- 
riage license !" 

"Tlien  the  ^\r\  seems  to  get  wise  for 
the  first  time. 

"An*  I'll  go."  T  says,  "w'en  I'm  sure 
this  here  drink  o'  water  is  a  reg'lar 
minister.  An'  I'll  go,"  I  says,  "w'en  y' 
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tell  me  how  y'r  getttn'  married  with 

on'y  one  witness." 

"Chauncey!"  sa)ts  Phyllis,  an'  she 
looks  at  me  outa  them  big»  round, 
scared  eyes  o'  her'n. 

Chauncey  walks  over  to  me. 

"Get  outa  here!"  he  says. 

I'M  tickled  all  over.  This  looks  like 
*  action,  an'  I  know  that  he's  wisin'  the 
girl  up  every  minute  to  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

"Go  t'  blazes!"  I  responds  cheerful. 

**Yo«— you— " 

"Say  it!"  I  invites,  cordial,  "so's  I 
c'n  smear  y'  all  over  this  here  floor." 

1  rcekon  that  there  Chauncey  person 
never  seen  me  w'en  I  was  doin*  ten- 
round  wind-ui)s  every  two  wcck.s.  lie 
takes  a  puny  little  smack  at  me  mug  an' 
yells  "Come  on!"  to  the  minister. 

I  ducks,  steps  in  an'  uppercuts  to 
Mister  Chauncey'.s  jaw  .  TTo  ^'oc;  down 
an'  out.  I  turns  £"r  the  minister,  but 
he's  beat  it.  Then  I  swin^  around  to 
the  girl.  She  aint  faintin'  tiom?,  Init 
she's  starin'  at  mo,  an'  then  at  Chauncey 
on  ihe  lloor.  and  wringing  her  hands 
kinder  easy-like. 

"Come  on,"  I  says,  "let's  ^ct  ottta 
this  hell-hole.  I'll  carry  y'  to  a  decent 
place,  an*  to-morrow  y*  can  beat  It  back 
home." 

"Oh !"  she  sobs.  "I  can't  go  home— I 

can'/—" 

I'm  mighty  embarrassed — ^she  looks 
so  little  an'  so  sweet. 
"Why  not?" 

"I  ler  a  note  telltn'  'em  I  was  comtn' 
to  Noo  York  t*  get  married." 

"Didja  say  who  to?" 

She  flashes  me  a  look. 

"No — I — "  She  looks  like  she's  gonna 
ciy. 

"Welt/'  1  says,  an'  I'm  all  choked  up 
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—an'  feelin'  foolish.  "You  come  wit* 
me  to  a  decent  hang-out  t'night,  an' 
to-morrcr  if  you  can't  go  back  home 
wit'out  bein*  married  —  why  — "  I 
stops 
\es — 

*^W'y — w'y — dam  it — marry  me!** 
She  stares  at  me;  then  she  crumples 

on  the  floor  like  it  hit  'er  in  the  solar 

plexus. 

"Oh!  I  couldn't— I  couldn't—"  she 

says.  "It  wouldn't  he  trcatin'  you 
right — an'  1  couldn't  help  comin*  down 
to  Noo  York.  You  never  would  logk 
at  me.  You  treated  me  so  crool.  You 
—I— oh!    1  can't!" 

I  stands  over  her.  Somehow  I  man- 
ages to  fight  down  the  hankerin'  to  tsdce 
her  in  me  arms. 

"Listen  here,  baby  doll, '  I  says.  "I 
know  you  aint  got  no  use  f'r  mc.  But 
if  y'  can't  go  back,  why,  you  might's 
well  take  me — as — as —  I'll  treat  y' 
right.  An'  to-morrer  we'll  get  married 
aU  proper — an'  I — I'll  try  'n'  moke  y* 
love  me — .some  day!" 

She  climbs  up  an'  looks  at  mc  quiet. 

"I  aint  worthy  o'  sudi  a  man  as 
>ou!"  <iic  says  (aint  tiiat  awful!), 
"but  I'll  do  it !" 

Well,  she  done  it  all  right.  After  we 
been  married  an'  gone  to  a  hotel  an* 
are  left  alone,  she  looks  at  me,  an' 
says:  - 

"You — you  never  told  me  that— 
that—" 

I  .^oc'^  clo.sc.  starin*. 

"1  love  you,"  X  says,  husl^. 

She  looks  r^ht  back,  an'  I  could  see 
them  eyes  wasn't  lyin*. 

"Take  me  in  y'r  arms !"  she  says.  I 
done  it. 

Then  she  pulls  my  head  down  to  hers, 

an'  whisfx  rs  : 
"I  love  you!" 


IN  TERMS  OF  MILLIONS 

IF  things  work  out  as  advertised,  "million-dollar"  photoplay  spectacles  will  be 
*  quite  ordinary  offerings  this  stmimcr.  First  romes  "The  Fall  of  a  Nation, "  l)y 
Thomas  Dixon ;  then  David  W.  Griffith's  photo-feature,  "The  Mother  and  the 
Law" — ^hoped  to  equal  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  in  popularity ;  next  the  aquatic 
spectacle  m  which  Annette  Kellerman  is  starred;  and  last  "Civilization,"  the 
photoplay  upon  which  Thomas  W.  Ince  has  been  working  for  several  months. 
Next! 
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Sensible,  Sensible  Marguerite  Clark 


THE  VERY  LAST  PERSON  YOU'D 
IMAGINE  TO  BE  MATTER-OF-FACT 


B 


Alan  Dale 


O""  IF  course,  it  is  eminently  satis- 
factory to  be  sensible,  niatter- 
li  of-fact  and  beyond  tbe  sway 
of  foolish  impulse.  It  is  even  soothing 
to  the  jatled  nerves.  It  is  so  easy  to 
understand  sensible  people,  those  who 
do  everj'thing  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, and  whose  course  in  life  is 
invariably  intelligible.  Uninspiring? 
Well,  perhaps!  Still,  inspiration  is  not 
all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.    A  little 

common  sense  is  oc-   

casionally  dimly  inter- 
esting— and  obscurely 
unusual. 

Little  Marguerite 
Clark  is  a  sensible  per- 
son, and  for  that  ab- 


.surd  reason  I  consider 


A  NOTHER  of  Mr.  Dale's 
.      articles  on   "TKe  Most 
Interesting  People  of  the  The- 
ater.      He  contributes  regu- 
larly to  The  Green  Book 
Magazine. 


iicr  most  interesting.  She  is  the  very 
last  person  I  should  ever  have  imagined 
to  be  matter-of-fact,  with  her  wistful, 
flowerlikc  face,  her  tiny  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  childlike,  immature  figure. 

lieforc  I  knew  her,  1  pictured  Mar- 
guerite Clark  as  one  of  those  highly 
romantic,  overstrung  young  damsels 
who  are  such  a  severe  trial  to  their 
adoring  relatives.  She  seemed  to  me 
to  be  just  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  do 
desperate  things  in  a 
blithely  reckless  way. 

Again  I  say  that 
little  Marguerite  Clark 
is  a  sensible  person, 
just  as  sensible  as 
though  she  were  fat, 
homely  and  flat-footed. 
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Willi  the  face  and  form  of  a  nymph, 
she  is  as  sensible  as  the  village  spinster. 
Everviliing  that  little  Marj^xicritc  has 
tlone  so  far — and  she  has  (lone  a  good 
deal — has  been  well  thought  out.  care- 
fully planned  and  warranted  to  work 
out  correctly. 

^  F  course  Sister  Cora  is  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  Marjjueritr's 
cnmnion  sense.  No  one  conld  pos- 
sibly he  flighty  with  Sister  Cora 
in  the  background.  I  Iutc  may  have 
been  a  time  when  little  Marij^iiente 
yearned  for  the  excitement  of  the  "pro- 
fession." but  she  was  properly  watched, 
artistically  managed,  and  lured  to  the 
paths  of  ^nn(\  sense.  No  hvpaths! 
•  At  the  i)sychological  rnomeni,  the 
little  actress  left  the  stage  an<l  went 
into  the  "movies."  where  she  and  Man,' 
Pickford  vie.  I  am  toUl — all  in  a  per- 
fectly sensible  way.  Marguerite  was 
not  partitularly  fond  of  ])ictures;  she 
was  not  drawn  towards  them  irresisti- 
bly, but  she  went  into  them  because  the 
going  in  was  good,  and  lucrative,  and 
tor  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  innocu- 
ous. 

Sister  Cora  saw  to  it  all.  Cora 
Clark  is  a  wonderful  woman  in  her 
way.  so  fr.ufiillv  'Sensible  tiiat  nny 
frivolity  must  cause  her  severe  anguish. 
Sister  Cora  makes  all  Marguerite's  en- 
gagements, speaks  to  all  her  friends 
over  the  'phone.  an<l  drivi  s  the  average 
stage  "mommer"  to  a  perfectly  igno- 
minious back  seat. 

I  rni.!*!  Marguerite's  career  was 
^  sensibly  interesting  from  the  start. 
It  was  so  judiciously  ])laimed  and  its 
incidents  wcrr  n1l  so  neath  eronpcd 
under  a  crescendo-sign.  Miss  (  iark 
was  second  from  the  end  in  the  chorus 
of  "The  I'lohemian  Ciirl."  and  that  led 
her  Ijy  easy  stages  to  the  horrors  of 
musical  comedy.  Of  c  ourse  Marguerite 
Clark  naturally  -ui;s:csted  musical  com- 
edy. .She  has  all  tht  if  tributes  fiiu  hid- 
ing a  rather  pictures^iue  voicclessness ), 
but  it  was  her  common  sense  that 
stepped  in  at  the  critical  moment.  T 
used  to  write  of  her  eflForts  very  touch- 
ingly.  and  beg  her  to  desist  from  sing- 
ing/if  she  loved  us.  Well,  she  took  me 


seriously,  and  did  desist.  She  went 
West  and  played  important  roles  in  a 

stock  company ,  ;.!i<l  l>y  that  nu  rins  ac- 
quired the  experience  necessary  for  her 
long  and  successful  season  in  "Baby 
Mine." 

"I  miss  musical  comedy."  she  said  to 
me  on  one  occasion  during  the  run  of 
"Baby  Mine."  **I  miss  getting  bovicjuets 
and  In\  tly  flowers  every  night  \Vhen 
T  was  with  I)e  Wolf  Hopper  in 
"Happy bud'  I  got  one  bouquet  every 
night  from  the  same  person.  That  is 
a  i)leasant  feature  of  musical  conudv. 
The  legitimate  is  all  right  and  very 
agreeable,  but  it  is  dull  compared  with 
the  musical  show.'* 

I  was  rather  surprised  that  Mi^s  Clark 
could  l>e  interested  in  anything  so  trivial 
as  bouquets,  but  there  are  moments 
when  cnnimnn  scn-c  naps.  Personally. 
I  think  that  .Miss  Clark  was  extremely 
wise  to  quit  the  exasperations  of  musi- 
cal comedy,  and  .Sister  Cora  was  once  • 
again  a  sensible  and  long-suffering 
lady. 

Being  such  a  very  sensible  younjf 

person,  ^^t^^  Clark  made  up  her  mind 
to  study  the  hi'st — and  devoted  herself 
assiduously  to  the  task  of  compre- 
hending the  art  of  Sarah  P.c-rnhardt. 
Wasn't  that  a  sensible,  level-hraded 
thing  for  a  little  wisp  of  an  actress 
to  do?  T  can  imagine  Cora  .say- 
ing: "Afarguerite  my  dear,  you  really 
should  attach  yourself  to  tlu  hp'^t. 
and  the  worthiest,  Wliy  not  make 
a  close  study  of  dear  Madame  Bern- 
hardt?" S(»  <nnv  n';  little  Margue- 
rite had  fmished  her  work  in  "Baby 
Mine"  at  Daly's  Theater,  up  she  used 
to  rush  to  the  Globe,  to  .see  the  last 
ac  t<  nf  the  plays  in  which  Bernhardt 
aj»pea  red. 

"I  simply  adore  Sarah,"  Marguerite 
told  me  in  her  sensible  way.  "an/l  I  am 
happy  to  sav  that  I  have  met  her.  She 
sent  me  a  large  portrait  of  herself  as 
L'Aifflou,  inscribed.  'A  via  qcuiUlc 
camaradc,  Marquerite  Clark.'  I  bought 
a  large  Japanese  doll,  quite  an  extraor- 
dinary doll  (I  believe  there  are  only 
three  of  them  in  the  I  nited  States), 
and  T  sent  it  to  Sarah.  I  flidn't  want 
to  send  flowers.  She  is  inundated  with 
flowers.    So  I  sent  the  doll,  and  one 
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night  1  went  to  her  dressing-room  and  \\  inthrop  Ames  in  '"Snow  White"  and 
found  Bernhardt  with  the  doll  in  her  ^^^^^^  in  "Prnnclla."  Win- 
anns.  I  made  the  hit  of  my  life  with  ,^^^0^^^^^^^^  throp  Ames  at 
that  doll.    Sarah  is  a  wonderful  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    that  particular 

person.    I  never  met  anyone  like  »  time      w  a  s 


moaning  a 
g  o  o  d  deal, 
a  n  d  it 
w  a  s 
rath- 
e  r  a 
11  i  0  e 
thing  for 
ittle  Mar- 


hcr  in  my  life,  and  she  has  heen 
a  sort  of  inspiration  to  me.  She 
always  does  such  lovely  things. 
I    suppose    that    hig  i>eoplc 
always  do  them ;  it  is  the  lit- 
tle people  who  can't  affon 
it." 

I    consider    Marguerite's  "' 
admiration  for  Sarali  Rern- 
hardt  quite  the  most  girlish  ami 
spontaneous  manifestation  she  has 
displayed.     However,   it    was   all  kept 
well  within  the  hounds  of  decorum 
and  common  sense,  and  the  little 
lady  did  not  grow  too  demon- 
strative.    Moreover.  Sarah  is 
always  a  nice  hobby  for  any 
actress  to  exploit.    It  is  re- 
sj>ectablc.  intelligent  and  very 
inexpensive 

AFTER    her    work  in 
"Baby  Mine,"  "Sister 
Cora  steered  Marguerite's 
bark  in  the  most  correct 
direction.    The  little  ac- 
tress   appeared  under 
the    management  of 

"All  I  tMtn  ta       ii  ta  pM*  in 

picture*,  Kanff  arouna 
tK«  ftudioi  wK«n  I'm  not 
poting.  aruJ  tken  get  Kom« 
so  completely  exhausted 
that  tKere  is  not.-iing 
to       but  drop 

McOair. 
New  York 
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guerite  Clark  to  have  landed  in  those 
;!j?ret'ahle  productions.  She  had  ;tl\\  -i\> 
wanted  to  play  a  part  with  a  touch  of 
sincerity  in  it.  or  a  note  of  pathos,  for 
being  ?;iTch  a  sensible  girl,  she  prohalily 
realized  that  tho«c  arc  the  |)arts  that 
last  longest  in  the  managerial  memory. 
It  is  not  the  fluffy  little  lady  in  "Baby 
Mine"  who  is  rememhered.  cnen  thnu£jh 
she  may  have  caused  innumerable 
lauglis. 

All  this  career  was  dcHlierately  sacri- 
ficed for  the  lure  of  (he  "movies."  and 
since  "Prunella"  Miss  Clark  has  not 
lieen  seen  on  the  Intimate  stage. 

"I'd  love  to  go  back,"  she  said  to  me 
the  other  day.  "And  I  w-ill  go  hack 
when  I  can  get  the  right  kind  of  a  i>lay. 
That  is  difficult;  and  in  the  meantime, 
I  had  l>etter  stay  where  T  am." 

Slie  told  me  about  the  "movies  "  in 
her  sensible  way.  and  I  could  <juite  see 
that  she  was  doing  the  rifjht  thing  with 
Sister  Cora's  approval.  So  far.  she 
has  already  starred  in  ten  pictures,  of 
five  reels  each.  I  don't  know  if  you 
understand  what  that  means — htit  T 
dare  say  you  understand  just  as  much 
«  about  it  as  I  do. 

"It  is  interesting,"  she  said.  "I  am 
hound  to  say  that  it  is  interesting,  hut 
it  hasn  t  the  charm  of  the  real  stage." 
(I  felt  that  perhaps  Cora  had  coached 
her  in  that  remarlx,  as  it  was  so  apt.) 
".Ml  I  seem  to  do  is  to  ix>.se  in  these 
pictures,  hang  around  the  studios 
when  I'm  not  posing,  and  then  pet 
home  so  completely  exhausted  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  drop  into 
bed." 

"Hut."  I  ?.u'!  carefully,  "you  arc 
prohahly  getting  rich?"  1  thought  that 
was  a  very  scn'^ible  remark — quite  in 
Sister  Cora's  Ix  st  -tyle. 

Marguerite  Clark  merely  laughed 
a  bit  wistfully.  Picture  actresses, 
although  they  arc  credited  with  for- 
tunes paid  weekly,  never  seem  to  mo  tn 
live  up  to  this  reptitation.  I've  met  so 
manv  of  them,  tiing  thousaml.s  per 
week,  and  yd  <]u\[c  un?>alisried,  and  a 
trifle  acidulated.  Miss  Clark  would  not 
a*lniil  that  she  was  getting  rich,  and 
'  perhaps  it  was  rather  sordid  of  me  to 
mentioti  mkIi  a  matter,  hut  I  wanted 
to  mention  the  sensible  thing. 


I  FRLT  sure  that  Sister  Cora  was  not 

*  permitting  Ihtlc  Marguerite  to  ^tay 
away  from  the  public  gaze  unless  there 
were  some  very  stout  reason  for  such 
a  course.  Then,  little  Miss  Clark  is 
really  an  unique  fi^nro  for  the  films. 
.She  is  the  personification  of  the  rcluc- 
t&nt  maiden,  and  though  in  real  life  slie 
is  so  sensible,  that  trait  doesn't  photo- 
graph. In  pictures,  she  has  made  hay 
v.'hilc  the  sun  shone. 

Marguerite  Clark  is  a  jolly  little 
ih\n^,  and  tliontih  she  hasn't  exac*tly  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  she  is  amusing 
enough.  She  is  so  tiny  that  her  diminu- 
ti\  c  stature  creates  a  sort  of  humor  of 
its  own. 

She  invited  me  to  luncheon  one  day, 
and  thouijh  1  must  confess  that  I  was 
a  hit  ,ifr.ii<|  of  meeting  Sister  Cora. — 
because  tlie  mothers  and  belongings  of 
actresses  always  seem  to  regard  me 
with  unjust  susjiicion. — I  acceptecl,  and 
as  luck  would  have  it.  we  were  alone 
Sister  was  out,  and  I  tried  to  meci  tliis 
circumstance  with  resignation.  We 
really  ha<l  a  very  rj^nod  time,  an«l  ucre 
very  lively  and  oonridential.  Margue- 
rite never  says  anything  gorgeously 
silly,  or  egregiously  young.  She  seems 
to  have  imbibed  wis<lom  in  coplnti«; 
doses,  and  though  we  talked  nonsense, 
it  was  realty  sensible  nonsense,  if  you 
can  ronreive  of  such  a  thinp — and  T  ran  ! 

W  e  laughed  at  this — it  was  her  only 
sally  into  the  realms  of  humor :  "Once 
\\  hen  I  was  playii^  in  'Baby  Mine.' 
there  was  a  man  in  the  andienrr  who 
laughed  always  when  everybody  else 
had  finished  laughing.  His  latigh 
sotmdcd  terribly  solitary.  .\t  first  I 
thought  he  must  be  intoxicated,  but  be 
wasn't.  I  found  him  in  the  audience. 
Finally  he  gave  one  laugh  aiul  broke  us 
all  up.'  T  forgot  my  lines,  forpfoi  every- 
thing, and  sat  down  at  the  back  of  tlie 
stage  and  howled.  T  laughed  so  much 
that  T  nearly  had  hysteric^,  and  the 
.'.udience  laughed  too.  Oh,  1  had  plenty 
of  such  experiences,  and  'Baby  Mine' 
was  as  funny  to  its  actors  as  it  was  to 
the  public." 

IV/I ARGUERTTE  CT.ARK  is  really 

*  *■  too  sensible  to  yield  to  the  absurd 
impulses  of  the  ludicrous.  If  she  were 
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not  so  pretty,  so  dainty,  so  winsome, 
so  really  lovely,  I  shonhnrt  consider  her 

interesting  at  all;  but  to  be  what  slu-  is. 
?.nd  withal  so  inordinately  sensible  that 
^'ou  could  go  to  her  and  ask  her  advice 
jn  any  deal,  really  stamps  her  as  un- 
usual. Although  it  was  Sifter  Cora  who 
used  to  attend  to  all  the  business  deals, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Marguerite 
could  take  good  care  of  herself  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
unduly  imposed  upon.  Yet  the  mere 
idea  of  talking  business  with  snch  a 
slip  of  a  girl  would  be  repulsive. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  J  have  never 
lieard  of  Marguerite's  doing  any  of  the 
foolish  things  that  perfect^  nice  girls 
may  be  confidently  e?cpected  to  do  .it 
slated  intervals.  \\  hen  I  lunched  with 
her  on  that  above-mentioned  day.  she 
told  me  that  she  had  once  l>eeii  cntjatjed 
to  be  married.  Sister  Cora  denied  that 
Marguerite  was  engaged,  but  Uie  little 
actres^    i  !  it  was  true;  and  after  all, 

she  should  he  the  one  to  know. 

"Anyway,"  said  Marguerite,  "I'm  an 
old  maid  at  heart.  My  favorite  occu* 
patton  making  coffee  in  a  perrnlafor 
and  listening  to  the  drip-drip  ot  the 
coffee.  I  could  do  that  all  day  and  be 
quite  happy.  So  you  can  see  the  trend 
of  my  mind." 

Personally.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  be 
bom  so  sensible.  T  don't  believe  Miss 
Clark  has  a  partirttlarly  Vw  ch  time  of 
it.  She  has  worked  for  years  in  the 
effort  to  establish  herself,  and  just  as 
she  had  succeederl.  she  switched  off  to 
the  pictures  that  have  given  her  even 
a  harder  time.  When  she  is  fifty,  I  sup- 
pose she  and  Sister  Cora  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  themselves.  Of  mni-e,  wlu  n 
Marguerite  is  fifty  she  wont  look  a  day 
over  twenty-five. 

IT  is  exactly  eleven  years  since  I  first 
*  saw  Miss  Clark  in  "f  lappyland,"  and 
those  who  see  her  pictures  to-day  will 
scarcelv  i  redit  that.  In  the  case  of 
Marguerite,  dates  and  years  should  be 


forgotten.   Little  women  wear  extraor 
dinarily  well,  esi'tcially  when  they  are 
calm  and  unrufHed  and  sensible. 

"There  is  one  tliincf  [  like  about  pic- 
tures." she  toUl  ine  rcceiuly.  "and  it  is 
that  one  can  be  one's  own  critic,  with- 
out relying  ufwn  you  horrid  newspaper 
people.  I  go  and  see  my  own  jnctures, 
and  each  time  I  discover  some  defect 
that  I  never  knew  I  had.  Sometimes 
T  renb'/c  the  absurd  >hapc  of  my  nose. 
The  other  day,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my 
feet  were  quite  ridiculous.  One  sees 
r.ll  these  thint^s  for  ofieself,  and  it  is 
quite  satisfactory." 

I  asked  her  if  she  enjoyed  seeing  her 
own  films.  And  from  her  reply.  I 
gathered  that  she  is  merclv  interested 
in  a  sensible  way,  don't  you  know..  She 
has  no  enthusiasm  or  anything  like  tluit, 
Init  a  sort  of  eminent  1v  eorrect  appre- 
ciation of  the  photography  of  the  thing, 
and  the  screening.  Mariguerite  Clark 
just  studies  the  picture  and  her  own 
work  in  it  in  a  quite  dispassionate  way 
— though  she  looks  just  the  sort  of  girl 
to  be  madly  and  boisterously  enthusi- 
astic about  the  "art"  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit. 

"Sometimes."  she  told  me.  "actors 
ask  me  how  they  have  screened  in  my 
pictures,  and  I  nm  compelled  to  tell 
them  that  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  as 
all  I  could  possibly  see  in  the  iilm  was 
myself.  That  is  what  I  went  to  see.  you 

■  f 

see. 

However.  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
Mat^^erite  Clark  mtiII  emerge  from  the 
pirf iire-retrenf  rr^  <^non  as  the  buhhk- 
lias  been  pricked.  .She  will  then  Ijnd 
the  play  that  she  now  seeks  so  unavail- 
ingly.  and  in  it  she  will  be  charming  and 
alluring  anri  dainty — none  the  worse 
for  the  trmiblesome  screens.  In  the 
managerial  hands  of  .Sister  Cora,  Mar- 
guerite Clark  i<  perfc  rt!\-  <a  f e — bound 
to  do  the  sensible  thing  sensibly  and 
with  no  nonsense.  And  isn't  that  kind 
of  thing  (|uite  unusual  among  the  the- 
ater-people of  this  extravagant  day? 


1  ILUAN  RUSSELL  wOi  Iwllw  MMMt  «f  Ak*  IWs 

article  n-xt  month.  Don't  misi  it  in  the  August 
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Jmic  McCutcKcon  Raleigh. 


The    Good  Fairy 


A  photogrmph  of  the  profile  of  the  "Good 
Fairy"  statuette. 


LH^oo  than  a  year 
Jessie  McCutclKon  Ka 
I  leiKli.  wlio,  by  llic  way. 
is  the  sister  of  (icorRc  l>arr 
McC'utcheon,  the  novelist,  and 
John  McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist 
and  ilhislralor.  conceived  the  idea 
of  pnxhicing  a  popular  statuette 
above  such  ^rotes<|ues  as  the  Bil- 
bkin  and  the  Kewpie — soniethint,' 
that,  r.tther  than  amuse,  would 
liri;^hten  hfe.  It  was  to  be  her 
message  to  the  world. 

1  ler  mind  hit  upon  "'The  Good 
I'.iiry."  .^he  took  her  idea  to  a 
sculptress  and  had  the  figure 
made,  a  figure  symbolizing  Hope, 
Courage,  the  Better  Self.  Tuself- 
ishness.  llariuony.  l.ove.  I'eace — • 
in  all.  the  Spirit  of  Youth.  It  is 
Humanity  with  her  arms  open  to 
the  world. 

Thousands  of  the  figures  have 
been  sent  to  hosjtitals;  many  of 
the  best-known  actors  and 
actresses  have  put  them  on  their 
dressing-tables;  business  men  all 
r)ver  the  country  have  written  f(jr 
them. 

•  "So."  said  Mrs.  Raleigh,  "my 
message  has  not  gone  im- 
.uiswered." 
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HarrJ  J.  W«terman,  car- 
toonist for  The  Oht»  Staff 
Journal. 


Leroy  Ripley  (•t  right.  droWn 
by    Herb   Roth),  iporting 
cartoonilt  for  the  Associated 
NJewspaper*  Syndicate. 


B^iem:  Cliff  Sterrett,  of  TAe 
iXfiv  Yort  Journal,  crea- 
tor of  "Pollj^and  HerP.ls." 

Ptincoffratih  <  <^>'nf  htrtt  hr  the 
Intrrn-Atliilul  l-iltii  ^rt%l. .-. 


raws 

on  the  Job."  as  he  sees  him- 
self out  for  a  bit  of  relaxation. 
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Laughs   in  -Lines 

SOME  OF  A  MERI- 
CA  S  BEST  KNOWN 
CARTOONISTS  AND 
COMIC  ARTISTS 


Nr-  Yofk 
W.  K.  St»rt»U  (pKotogrmpK 
■lx>ve),  csrtooniit  for  The 
Neiv  York  Tribune,  and 
(at  right)  a  drawing  of  Kimself 
by  Kimself. 


A  snapiKot  of 
"Jimmie"  Swinner- 
ton,  tKe  comic  art- 
ist, and  (right)  M 
he  pictures  himself 
in  the  Arizona 
desert. 


AlxrOe;  John  Cassell. 
cartoonist  for  The  S'eit: 
Yori  Evening  World. 


Bud  F<<her  Ut 
left  I  ctentkir  of 
"Kiutt  and 


Sllldio. 

New  tuik 


BeloW  :  F.  O.  King,  car- 
toonist for  The  L'hua^o 
Tribune,  and  (at  nght)  a 
sketch  of  him  by  Dean 
ComxiJell. 


At  right  15 
Nel  son  Hard 
ing,  cartoonist 
^otThe  Brook- 
I  y  H  Daily 
Ea^te. 


Ptlotn^Alili  I't 

Ikuuklra 


DorotKy  K«lly. 
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Dot"  Kelly.  Q 


uakeress 


BRAINS  PLUS  GOOD  LOOKS  — 
AN    APPEALING  COMBINATION 

By    Brian  Duryea 


I 


DON'T  know  just  how  often 
this  story  has  been  told,  but 

  it    is    worth    repeatinjj.  It 

tells  how  Dorothy  Kelly  became  a 
motion-picture  actress. 

She  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
came  from  full  Irish  stock  which 
several  generations  before  had  turned 


(juaker.  When  she  was  graduated 
from  public  school,  her  ambitions  were 
to  improve  what  she  considered  a  talent 
for  painting  and  drawing.  She  entered 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
later  got  a  position  doing  illustrating 
on  the  staff  of  a  publishing  firm.  It 
was  a  rude  shock  to  her  when  she 
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found  that  illustratin<j.  so  far  as  heginncrs  arc  con- 
cerned, is  not  rcnuinerative. 

So  she  looked  alwiit  for  a  i>osition  that  was  more 
lucrative.  She  had  rca<l  of  enormous  salaries  bein^ 
paitl  to  motion-picture  actresses,  and  that  settled  the 
question :  she  would  be  a  film  actress.  The  fact  that 
she  was  without  experience  worried  her  not  a 
whjt. 

She  went  to  the  Vitagraph  studio  at  Flatbush  and 
made  application  for  a  position  in  a  stock  company. 
The  first  question  fired  at  her  was:  "Have  you  bad 
any  experience?" 

"I  have  not."  replied  Dorothy  Kelly.  " 

"What  do  you  mean, 
then."  asked  the  film 
official.  " — you  a  girl 
with  no  knowledge  of 
dramatic  work  and  n«> 
ex|)erience  cither  on  the 
stage  or  the  pictures. — 
by  applying  for  a  posi- 
tion ?•• 

*T  mean  this."  said 
Miss  Kelly:  "I've  got 
brains ;  I  know  how  to 
use  them;  and  I  m  not 
afraid  to  use  them." 

The  ofticial  looked  at 


Miss  Kelly  —  looked  at 
luT  keenly. 

"T'lke  off  your  h;it," 
he  ordered,  "and  let  me 
have  a  good  look  at 
you." 

."^he  obeyed. 
"You're  hired."  he 
lold  her.  "A  pretty 
Ljirl  with  brains  is  too 
much  f)f  a  novelty  for 
us  1(1  miss." 

Then  came  the  hard- 
est part  about  cinching 
that  job  —  ])roving  that 
she  bad  brains.  .\ny 
liteniry  genius  will  tell 
you  t  h  a  t  it  is  easy 
enough  to  have  brains,  but  that  it  is  deucedly  ditT>- 
cult  to  convince  the  other  fellow  that  yf>u  have  them." 

That  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  an<l  Miss  Kelly 
is  still  with  the  same  company,  as  leading  woman. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  studious  and  consistent 
workers  in  filmdom.  Is  she  likable?  Well,  every- 
one calls  her  '"Dot." 

And,  if  anyone  should  ask.  she  is  just  twenty- 
two. 


DorotKy  Kelly  in  tKrc*po*e».  SKe 
decided  to  become  a  motion-picture 
actress,  because  art  WHS  not  luHicitfntly 
remunerative. 
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Walter  Hampden  as  CalihaH  in  the  production  of  Shaliespeare's  "Tempest,"  et 
the  Century  Theeter,  New  York  -one  of  many  pUys  showing  Gotham's  new  interest 

in  the  Bard. 


PROPHET  i>  not  without 
honor,  save  in  the  theater. 
Some  such  rearrangement 
of  the  aphorism  with  the  puzzling  dou- 
hle  negative  should  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  all  commentators  of  the  stage. 
It  is  the  unexpected  which,  aoiually,  is 
the  ordinary  thing  in  the  players'  world. 
Again  the  paradox  of  the  theater  as- 
serts itself ! 

As  the  warm  nights  which  bring  the 
gladsome  summer-fhow  approach,  one 
takes  a  glance  over  the  shoulder  at  the 
departed  weeks  of  the  dramatic  season, 
and  reflects  how  often  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  the  theatrical  cognoscenti 
have  gone  "a-gley."  And  also  how 
often  good  fortune  has  resulted  when 
danger  threatened.  Not  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  communicant  at 
the  altar  of  Thespis  has  a  year  of  ]>lay- 
production  so  persistently  confounded 
the  calculations  of  the  seers.  Every 


dramatic  season  develops  characteris- 
tics, best  observed  in  retrospect,  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  others.  In  the 
season  now  receding  into  memory,  it  is 
the  freakish  tendencies  of  the  passing 
show  that  are  most  interesting  to  recall. 

THE  theatrical  bark  put  to  sea  last 
August  from  the  home  port,  which 
is  New  York,  cautiously,  with  sails 
dose-reefed.  For  three  years  it  had 
stood  the  buflfcting  of  evil  fortune.  The 
providers  of  our  dramatic  entertain- 
ments were  fearful  of  the  future.  The 
new  voyage  was  menaced  by  many 
dangers.  Abroad,  on  battlefields  of 
Flanders,  and  to  the  east  and  south, 
nations  were  clutching  at  each  other's 
throats ;  the  brotherhood  of  man,  it 
seemed,  had  proved  a  myth.  What 
must  be  the  influence  of  the  world's 
madness  upon  the  appetite  for  the 
customary  diversions  of  the  theater. 
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even  of  a  nation  at 
peace  ? 

If  the  dramatic  pro- 
ducers had  taken  coun- 
sel from  the  record  of 
the  stage's  past,  they 
might  have  looked  into 
the  future  with  a 
greater  degree  of  oi)ti- 
mism.  They  m  i  g  li  t 
have  reflected  that  in- 
variahly,  in  times  of 
public  stress  and  mental 
anxiety,  people  have 
shown  a  tendency  to 
turn  for  relief  to  the- 
atrical entertainments. 

And  precedent  has 
again  repeated  itself.  In 
the  most  grievous  year 
of  a  world-wide  war 
the  people  have  found  a 
soothing  balm  in  the 
actor's  art.  and  have 
eagerly  taken  advantage 
of  it.  After  five  lean 
years,  the  treasuries  of 
the  theaters  again  are 
fat.  If  we  confine  the 
survey  to  the  importrint 
centers  of  pojndation. — 
"the  road"  which  lies 
between  is  still  in  the 
grip  of  the  "movies," — 
it  will  be  found  that  in 
few  previous  seasons 
has  the  public  been.s(» 
avid  for  theatrical  en- 
tertainment. 


I  KT  the  numerical  re- 
*^  .suits  of  the  season 
in  Xew  ^'ork  confirm 
this  une.xpected.  this 
freakish  outcome  of  the 
theatrical  year.  The 
popular  success,  which 
establishes  the  commer- 
cial pro.spcrity  of  a  dra- 
m  a  t  i  c  season,  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  its  produc- 
tions. Plays  which  win 
the  cordial  support  of 
theater  -  goers  ^^„,,,„„ 
do  not  quickly 


P«nia  Monnoff  ««  Ar  'fl  m  "Tlic  Tempest."  a  production  »l>ot  rr«i>  lca<. 
♦stabluKing  of  •  permanent  tKeater  for  Sh«ke»pe»re"j  plays  at  popular  pri 
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disappear.  So  they  need  not  be  re- 
placed. It  is,  therefore,  failure  which 
forces  tlie  dramatic  producer  to  in- 
creased activity. 

Figures  which  bear  upon  this  conten- 
tion are  av<iilable.  In  the  preceding 
.season,  the  most  disastrous  financially, 
and  the  most  barren  artistically,  which 
the  American  stnjje  ha>  known,  on  the 
forty-three  producing  stages  in  New 
York  there  were  presented  one  liundred 
and  thiriy-five  entirely  new  play  ,  in- 
cluding those  illegitimate  children  of 
the  parental  theatrical  art,  the  musical 
comedies.  There  were  also,  thirty-nine 
revivals  either  of  classical  ])lay>  or  the 
successful  survivors  of  recent  years. 

Note  the  significant  contrast  which 
is  afforded  by  the  present  pro«-perous; 
New  York  season  of  .  equal  length.  In 
order  to  keep  the  same  forty-three  the- 
aters  oi-fu  continuously,  the  dramafir 
impresarios  have  found  it  necessary  to 
produce  only  one  hundred  and  twelve 
plays  that  had  not  been  acted  before, 
while  the  number  of  revivals  declined 
to  thirty-two.  So  the  providers  of  our 
dramatic  diversions,  even  in  a  year  of 
ve.xatious  iirritilcm?  and  pnblir  unrest, 
have  been  able  to  conserve  their  ener- 
pies  fourteen  per  cent  and  at  the  same 
time  l<ee[)  pace  with  thr  ^natly 
increased  demand  for  the  entertain- 
ment which  the  stage  supplies. 

It  is  not  safe  to  accept  the  popular 
apl>cal  or  financial  success  of  n  (Ira- 
matic  work  as  an  indication  of  its 
artistic  worth,  but  the  reduced  number 
of  the  plays  of  this  season  nevertheless 
furnishes  a  fairly  trustworthy  gauge  of 
their  general  superiority. 

But  dry  figures  and  numerical  deduc- 
tions are  calcu'afef!  to  impress  only  the 
statisticians  of  ilie  theater.  It  is  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  season's  pecu- 
liar contradirtinn^  and  freakisli,  unex- 
pected happenings  that  it  grows  most 
mterestinjf  in  retrospect. 

^^NE  of  the  oddities  is  the  change 
which  the  season  has  wrought  in 
the  long-established  metropolitan  "first- 
ni^bt."  and  the  consequent  ronfn«ion 
to  which  it  has  driven  the  inveterate 
**first-nighter,"  This  routine  patron  of 
the  stage,  as  he  is  found  in  New  York, 


has  no  exact  counterpart,  probably,  in 

any  other  center  of  dramatic  art  the 
world  over.  London  and  I'aris  may 
have  their  "first-nighters,"  but  tfiey  are 

genuine  lo\er^  uf  dramatic  art  and  they 
represent  a  definite  stratuin  of  artistic 
life.  The  New  York  "first-nighter" 
represents  no  class  in  particular,  least 
of  all  tlic  intellectual  class.  He  rarcs 
little  or  nothing  for  dramatic  art  for  its 
own  sake;  to  attend  the  play  has 
liecome  with  bim  a  habit — l)ut  only  the 
first  performance  of  the  play.  A 
drama,  once  having  been  acted,  no 
longer  holds  the  slightest  interest  for 
him.  He  is  the  "death  watch  '  of  the 
theater,  whose  imperturbable  demeanor 
and  immovable  sophistication  the  man- 
aj^er — while  gladly  accepting  his  pat- 
ronage, since  he  always  pays  for  his 
seats — ^has  teamed  for  good  reason  to 
fear.  To  be  seen  must  be  the  ruling 
motive  of  his  presence  in  the  theater, 
for  he  invariably  sits  in  the  same 
place. 

The  inveterate  *Tir-t-nighter"  wonld 
not  commit  the  faux  pas  of  makmg  a 
business  or  social  engagement  on  a 
Monday  evem'ncf.  The  exprrienre  of 
years  has  taught  him  that  the  first  night 
of  every  week  throughout  the  regular 
•Iramatic  seasf)n  is  sure  to  be  produc- 
tive of  a  new  play.  Having  become 
inured  to  duly,  lie  will  permit  nothing 
to  interfere  with  it. 

Hut  this  year  the  routine  of  the 
"death  watch'"— was  it  not  Charles 
Frohman  who  invented  the  term  P-^ias 
been  completely  upset.  The  once  inev- 
itable Monday-night  novelty  at  the 
fashionable  theaters  has  become  uncer- 
tain. In  previous  seasons  there  was 
seldom  a  Monday  evening  that  did  not 
tnake  its  new  contribution.  This  year, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  than  a  dozen 
have  passed  without  a  new  prnrbirtion. 
.So  the  persistent  coterie  of  regular 
communicants,  who  are  indifferent 
.'ibkf  to  brilliant  success  and  direful 
failure,  have  lost  their  favorite  Monday 
avocation  and  have  been  forced  <liscon- 
solately  back  upon  whatever  other 
fliver-iions  the  town  affords  for  their 
jiarticular  class. 

In  no  other  year  have  the  plays  shown 
such  freakish  tendencies  to  upset  the 
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H^^-'Ti  i^A''  .^>y  f»'        ■  ■'"'^T- '^■■.^  swti 


TK«  nev}  Rialto  in  New  York  . 
is  prolMbiy  tKe  fint  theater  in 
the  world  to  be  built  without 
■  ftage.    Irt  it»  luKurioiu  ap- 
pointments tKj5  photoplay 
Kou»e  rival*  the  betl  of 
the  regular  theaten. 

uous  in  this  rc 
spect.    It  was 
proiluccd  Ik"- 
fore   a  swcl- 
t  e  r  i  n  g 
au<!ience  in 
early  Aupust. 
The  faultless 
acting    of  its 
not    u  n  II  s  u  a  1 
story,    its  dean 
interest    and    its  " 
perfect  staginjj,  as-  j 
siired  it  then  a  com-     I  j 
fortahle  run  of  a  few 
months. 

But   it  quickly  devel- 
oped an  unexpected  |)opu 
larity  that  hecame  overwhelm- 


Rear  of 

the  orcha^ 
tra  and  mes- 
2afune  floor*  and 
approach  to  the  balcony. 
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ing.  Extra  matinees  were  added  to 
accommodate  the  clamoring  crowds'. 
At  the  end  of  forty  weeks  it  holds 
every  reconl  for  popularity  in  Mr. 
Bdasco's  theater  of  records.  Its 
dianned  life  will  resist  the  heat  of  the 
coming  summer,  and  because  of  t!ic 
great  numbers  who  do  not  grow  weary 
of  witnessing  it  again  and  again,  it 
seems  easily  capable  of  holding  its  stage 
through  another  year.  Martha  Hed- 
man,  its  Swedish  star,  has  offered  a 
natve  explanation  for  its  remarkable 
jKipularity.  "There  is  snmethinp^  in  it 
to  please  everyone,"  she  has  said,  "but 
that  is  something  which  no  one  at  first 
cotild  guess."  What  else  establishes  the 
prolonged  success  of  any  play  ? 

A  season  of  freakish  theatrical  for- 
tune has  even  reversed  the  public's 
indifferent  attitude  to  the  classic  sta^e. 
In  the  year  of  the  tercentenary  anni- 
versary, playgoers  in  New  York 
apparently  have  rediscovered  Will 
Shakespeare.     It  has  cstal'li-^hed  the 

Suite  roTiarkabie  precedent  of  the  with- 
rawal,  while  audiences  overflowed  the 
theater,  of  "The  ^Ter^y'  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  to  the  accompaniment  of 
public  protest. 

The  real  underlying  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  "The  Merry  Wives," 
moreover,  lay  in  the  performance  of 
Sir  John  PeMaff  by  Thomas  A.  Wise, 
who  never  previously  had  acted  an 
important  Sl»kespearean  role.  A  me- 
trq>olis  which  all  but  ignored  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  when  he  first  came  to  this 
country  as  a  distinguished  London 
manager-star  twenty  years  ago,  and 
never  offered  him  an  incentive  to 
return,  has  flocked  to  witness  his  Car- 
dinal WoUey  in  "King  Henry  VIII," 
which  tfie  whole  history  of  the  native 
stage  has  shown  to  be  one  of  the  least 
popular  of  the  poet'?  plays.  Ts  it 
Shakespeare  or  the  English  star's  title 
which'  lured  the  fickle  public?  Yet 
lOjral  preferment  had  not  put  it?  stnmp 
upon  "The  Tempest,"  produced  accord- 
ing to  obsolescent  methods  invoked 
from  traditions  of  the  Tilizahethaii 
theater,  which  also  has  won  the  admira- 
tion and  patronage  Of  the  same  public. 

The  dramatic  season  had  been 
planned— -so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 


anticipate  the  prevailing  temner  of  the- 
ater-goers in  any  draniauc  season — 
on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be 
an  insistent  demand  for  optimistic  com- 
edies of  light  texture.  For  months 
Thespis  continued  to  wear  a  smiling 
mask.  The  soundness  of  the  produc- 
ers' views  seemed  to  have  been  verified 
in  the  autumn  by  the  general  prosperi^ 
of  the  humorous  plays  and  the  quidc 
failures  of  such  excellent  dramas  in  a 
serious  vein  as  Louis  K.  Anspacher's 
"Our  Children"  and  Herman  Schef- 
fauer's  "The  P>arp;ain."  though  Cleves" 
Kinkead's  Harvard  prize  play,  "Com- 
mon Clay,"  inferior  to  either  in  quality, 
thrived  throtigh  its  semisensational  sex 
theme. 

Then  the  reversal.  At  a  time  when 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  inter- 
national complications,  when  the  lit^liter 
diversions  oi  the  theater  should  have 
been  more  welcome  to  the  people  than 
ever,  came  the  complete  tnimiph  in  a 
night  of  the  most  serious  and  searching 
propaganda  drama  that  the  American 
theater  has  produced  in  a  decade. 

Tlie  success  of  this  powerful  and 
somber  work,  "Justice,"  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, on  the  problem  of  prison- 
reform,  which  found  and  grasped  its 
psych olo|Tical  opportunity  in  the  discus- 
sions of  similar  reforms  now  being 
agitated  in  this  country,  is  convincing 
proof  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
foretell  the  interest  which  any  play  is 
destined  to  hold  for  audiences.  Its 
legitimate  success  saves  it  from  beiiMf 
included  in  the  catci^'on,^  of  the  seasons 
freakish  twists  of  fortune.  Jt  is,  rather, 
a  great  and  daring  accomplishment, 
the  more  remarl<al)le  hecausc  its  pro- 
duction was  undertaken,  in  spite  ol 
every  discouragement,  by  a  newcomer 
in  the  field  of  diamatic  production, 
Tohn  n.  Williams. 

Althougli  its  strong  iiulictment  of  the 
conventional  justice  which  is  dealt  out 
hy  the  courts,  and  of  the  prexailin;^ 
system  of  prison  management  which 
does  not  discriminate  between  the 
first  ofTcnder  and  the  halilfual  criminal, 
applies  especially  to  conditions  in  Eng- 
land, "Justice"  survived  only  twenty- 
six  performances  when  it  was  orig- 
inally produced  in  London  hi  191a  For 
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Y.iik 

JoKn  B«iTymor«  in  "Ju*- 
tice."  Emerging  from 
the  films,  Mr.  Barry m<x» 
Ku  mad*,  in  this  play, 
tha  grntot  tnumpli  of 
Kif  c*re«r. 

six  years  ii  has 
l)ccn  constantly 
within  the  reach 
o  f  American 
manajjers.  None 
perceived  its  in- 
tense human  ap- 
})eal.  Its  failure, 
if  transplanted  to 
the  American 
staple,  was  gener- 
ally rejjanlcd  as 
ine\  itahle. 

'Die  timidity  of 
the  native  pro- 
ducers pave  Mr. 
Williams  his  op- 
portunity. With 
John  r!;jrr)*more, 
essentially  a  lipht 
comedian,  in  its 
tragic  character 


of  the  criminal 
IVilliam  f alder, 
and  with  as 
nearly  an  ideal 
cast  as  contem- 
porar>'  condi- 
t  i  o  n  s  in  the 
theater  make 
possible,  M  r . 
W  illiams  pro- 
duced "Justice" 
with  amazingly 
successful  re- 
sult';. At  the 
threshold  of 
his  career  as  a 
manager  he  re- 
vealed to  the.a- 
ter  -  goers  the 
most  notable 
drama  dealing 
with  a  sociolog- 
ical problem,  in 
a  decade.  And 
this  unexpected 
stroke  came  at 


O.  p.  H«g^  M  Robert  Coketon  in  "Ju«tic«," 
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Phstornptl  by  Whitf..  New  York 

Si*  H«t«Tt  Tt*e  M  Cardinal  Woliey  in  "Henry  VIII."  New  York,  wKicK  gave 
Kim  small  notice  when  he  was  here  before,  jlocks  to  *ee  him  no«?. 


a  time  when  sunshine  and  laughter 
were  deemed  indispensable  factors  in 
any  play's  success. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  thus  auspi- 
ciously entered  the  ranks  of  the 
dramatic  producers,  is  a  native  of  Bos- 
ion  and  a  Harvard  University  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1903.  Immediately  after 
leaving  college,  he  joined  Charles 
Frohman's  staff  and  remained  associ- 
ated with  him  until  Mr.  Frohman's 
death  in  the  Lusitauia  catastrophe.  For 
a  time  he  was  the  business  director  of 
Maude  Adams*  tours,  but  eventually  he 
became  the  representative  of  Mr.  Froh- 
man  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Education,  literary  ability  and  refine- 
ment of  taste — intellectual  attainment!^ 
conspicuous  for  their  absence  in  most  of 
tliose  who  at  present  are  in  control  of 
the  dramatic  stage — are  brought  into  the 
theater  by  this  new  producer,  who  evi- 
dently also  has  the  courage  of  his  artistic 


convictions. 
With  these  much 
needed  qualifica- 
tions in  his  fa- 
vor, it  may  be 
that  the  coming 
seasons  will  feel 
the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  his  new 
influence  and  ac- 
tivity. 

A CURIOUS 
law  of  the 
theater  long  ago 
decreed  that  a 
fickle  public  is  so 
insistent  in  its  de- 
mand for  new 
faces  that  it  will 
not  permit  an  ac- 
tress to  maintain 
herself  through- 
out the  year  on 
one  stage  in  a 
succession  of 
plays.  It  has  re- 
mained for  Grace 
George  this  year 
to  demonstrate 
that  such  incon- 
stancy on  the 
part  of  the  public 
toward  its  stars  has  been,  all  along,  only 
another  of  the  myths  of  the  theatrical 
world.  By  turning  her  dream  of  a 
repertory  theater  into  an  established  en- 
terprise, and  by  acting  without  inter- 
ruption for  thirty  weeks  in  a  series  of 
five  plays,  she  has  exjxiscd  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  belief  that  a  prejudice  still 
survives  against  what  was  once  known 
as  the  stock-star.  She  has  also  carried 
out  her  project  by  appealing  only  to  the 
best  taste  for  dramatic  entertainment. 
To  do  this  she  was  brave  enough  to 
discount  the  tired  business  man  and  to 
make  no  concession  to  the  box-ofllce — 
the  two  factors  which  are  supposed  to 
decide  the  fate  of  every  project  of  the 
New  York  stage. 

It  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  an 
unusual  year  in  the  theater  that  the  tide 
of  Miss  George's  adventure  in  behalf 
of  better  drama  was  turned  to  success 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw — and  at  a 
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Henrietu  Cro»m»n  as  Mistrtst  Page,  TKomos  A.  Wi««  as  Sir  John  Falilaf, 
and  Viola  Allen  a>  M litres f  ForJ,  in  "Tk«  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 


time  when  his  plays  are  none  too  popu- 
lar in  England.  No  one  could  have 
anticipated  that  two  of  his  old  comedies 
would  become  the  mainstay  of  Miss 
George's  season.  Yet  more  than  half 
its  duration  was  given  to  "Major  Bar- 
Lara"  and  "Captain  Hrassbound's  Con- 
version," both  of  which  have  been 
within  arm's  reach  of  the  public  for 
years,  and  one  of  which  had  been 
already  produced  in  New  York  by 
Ellen  Terry. 

A  YEAR  in  which  war  has  been 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
world  has  nevertheless  demonstrated 
the  public's  strong  dislike  of  war 
themes  in  its  plays.  .'\  season  ago 
dramas  dealing  with  the  conflict  in 
Europe  interested  theater  audiences. 
The  quick  failure  of  "Moloch"  and  the 
ignominious  collapse  of  "Stolen  Or- 
ders" this  year  have  shown  how  mis- 


taken has  been  the  view  that  the  most 
vital  topic  of  the  hour  can  be  made  a 
basis  for  dramatic  fiction.  Hut  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  "movies"  have  not  shared 
the  prejudice  of  tlie  patrons  of  the 
legitimate  drama.  As  war  plays  have 
declined  in  interest,  war  pictures  have 
steadily  multifilied  the  number  of  their 
spectators  until  they  have  become  the 
best  patronized  subjects  of  the  screens. 

Is  the  greatly  improved  moral  tone 
of  the  stage  a  freak  of  the  season,  or 
have  theater-goers  returned  to  their 
better  senses?  Three  years  ago — the 
year  of  "The  Lure"  and  "The  Eight" 
and  their  kindred  oflfenses — there  was 
no  theme  of  sex  relation  too  vile  to  be 
ventilated  in  .sensational  melodramas 
which  professed  a  moral  or  socio- 
logical purpose.  But  morbid  interest  in 
sinful  humanity  has  apparently  rtm  its 
course.  With  its  disappearance  play- 
wrights  have    recovered    from  their 
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spasm  oi  philanthropic  solicitude  for 
their  fellow  men.    Healthfulness  has 

again  become  a  cardinal  requisite  of 

the  successful  play. 

The  same  circumspectness  has  also 
extended  to  the  musical  comedies. 
Gaby  of  the  Lilies  discovered  that  the 
public  was  no  longer  interested  in  her 
blade  pearls  or  how  she  got  them,  and 
departed  from  thc^c  shores  to  exhibit 
her  doll-like  pulcliritude  elsewhere.  A 
Cohan  r^iew  of  the  plays  of  1916 
selects  only  what  has  been  most  circum- 
spect in  the  passing  show  of  the  year, 
as  the  target  of  its  lampooning.  The 
imprcsstontstic  beauties  of  Josef  Ur* 
lian'^  '^cenery  attract  more  attention 
than  tile  suggestive  double  meanings  of 
the  "Folliey  or  thetr  imitations. 

D  Y  what  standards  can  managers  even 
of  the  ripest  experience  gauge  in 
advance  the  value  of  their  plays? 
"Unffer  Cover,"  by  the  indiiftrtous  Roi 
Cooper  Megrue,  prospered  a  year  in 
Boston,  found  populanty  in  New  York 
for  an  equal  time  and  then  collapscf! 
when  it  was  revealed  in  other  cities. 
Is  there  no  common  denominator  of 
taste  among  our  various  communities  ? 

"The  Great  T,over,"  which  Leo  Dit- 
richstein  wrote  with  the  1  latton.s  us  a 
veliicle  for  his  eccentric  comedy  talents, 
reached  Broadway  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
certainty, only  to  blossom  a,t  once  into 
one  of  the  most  emj^atic  successes  of 
the  season.  "Yoimj:^  America"  was  at 
first  received  with  delight.  Then  came 
neglect  and  the  oblivion  of  the  store- 
house. Chicago  seemed  cordial  to 
Louis  K.  Anspaclicr's  "Our  Children." 
but  New  York  i-^nored  it.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  uncertainties  of  a 
freakisli  year  \n  the  theater 

Have  the  "movies"  become  a  danger- 
ous menace  to  the  better  taste  of  the 
public  for  the  regular  drama  and  a 
threatening  factor  in  the  '^tape's  affairs? 
One  actor  will  arg^ue  that  the  lure 
of  the  camera  is  the  curse  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  anotlier  that  it  has  doubled  his 
opportunities  of  artistic  endeavor. 
Raymond  Hitchcock,  after  ea[)itulating 
to  the  fdms  for  a  time,  turned  to  the 
London  music-halls,  where  he  is  less 
well  known,  convinced  that  acting  for 


the  screens  had  killed  his  popularity  on 
Broadway.  '  But  John  Barry  more, 
whom  the  "movies"  also  claimed,  re- 
emerj::;;cd  in  the  leading  character  of 
"Jusiiec,"  lo  lind  awaiting  him  the 
greatest  success  of  his  career.  Such 
contradictions  as  these  tend  only  to 
increase  the  perplexities  of  a  profes- 
sion that  is  ever  a  prey  to  fortune's 
freaks. 

In  spite  of  its  vast  popularity  every- 
where, the  motion  picture  has  not  yet 
been  brought  within  the  domain  of  cre- 
ative art.  It  has  not  been  able  to  evolve 
a  medium  of  imaginative  expression  of 
its  own,  but  contmues  to  be  a  parasite 
which  feeds  upon  the  cast-ofl's  of  nar- 
rative and  dramatic  fiction.  Human 
ingenuity,  having  invented  a  camera 
which  is  miraculous  in  its  possibilities, 
the  art  which  eventually  will  with 
it  remains  to  be  found.  The  highest 
purpose  it  has  yet  achieved  is  its  accu« 
rate  reproduction  of  the  literal  scenes 
of  nature.  It  imparts  to  the  spectator 
a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  from  the  equator  to  tlic  poles, 
and  it  preserves  for  future  generations 
pictorial  records  of  events  and  the  ex- 
terior aspects  of  the  world's  great  per- 
sonagc<5;  therefore  the  scientific  and 
educational  functicjn  it  already  fulfills 
is  incalculable.  But  it  has  not  found 
an  esthetic  vehicle  that  it  may  call  its 
own. 

To  this  extent  the  moving-picture 

-how  is  not  an  actual  menace  to  lej^iti- 
mate  dramatic  art.  But  by  providing 
an  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  acted 
play  it  surely  is  threatening  the  legiti- 
mate drama^  commercial  welfare.  It 
has  even  developed  a  type  of  theater 
that  is  essentially  its  own.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  Rialfo.  in  New  York,  is 
probably  the  first  theater  in  the  world 
to  be  botlt  without  a  stage. 

Having  begun  to  rear  its  own  temples 
for  its  multitude  of  wor^^hipers,  and 
having  gained  control  of  every  material 
means  for  its  advancement,  the  contra- 
diction remains  that  the  film  is  still  an 
outlaw  among  the  arts.  Is  not  this 
futility  of  the  motion  picture  in  the 
field  of  imapinaJion  the  stranpfcst  freak 
ii»  the  world  of  entertainment  at  tlic 
present  time? 
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ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  IN- 
HERITED THE  WRITING  DISEASE- 
JUST  AS  ONE  INHERITS  RED  HAIR 
OR    A    BAD    TASTE    IN  TIES 


By  John  J.  Rodgers 


LBERT  Payson  Terhune,  the 
wriicr,  is  in  the  immediate 
Ji  neighborhood  of  bix  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  broad  in  proportion, 
has  a  memory  tli.it  never  lets  go  of  a 
fact,  gets  more  tlian  /ive  hundred  thou- 
sand words  into  print  ,  each  year,  has 
never  tried  to  write  a  play  or  even  a 
vaudeville  sketch,  talks  like  a  cyclnne, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  .uiiatcur  heavy- 
weight boxers  in  the  land. 

"As  for  plays,"  he  told  me  once,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  them.  I 
leave  them  for  the  other  fellow.  One 
job's  enough  for  me,  and  that  seems 
to  be  writing."  • 

Immured  genius  that  raves  and 
moans  and  tears  its  hair  because  some 
meal-ticket  occupation  squanders  the 
waking  hours,  may  coinmime  witli 
Albert  Pnyson  Terhune  and  take  heart. 
Besides  bein^  all  that  I  have  mentioned 
— remembering,  if  you  will,  his  output 
of  a  half^million  words  a  year — ^he  is 
magazine  editor  of  The  Xric  York 
Evening  World.  Yet  he  has  main- 
tained a  short-story  selling-average 
that  makes  even  Peter  B.  Kyne,  who 
started  right  out  by  disposing  of  ninety 
per  cent  of  his  wares,  blink. 

As  Mr.  Terhune  puts  it,  he  was  hom 
with  ink  in  his  Mr  n  V  "I  inherited 
the  writing  disease,"'  he  says,  "from 


my  parents  and  my  grandparents  and 

still  earlier  forbears — just  as  one  in- 
herits  red  hair  or  a  bad  taste  in  ties." 
His  mother  is  Marion  Harland,  the 

writer.  Hi-  sisters  -Giristine  Ter- 
hune Herrick  and  Virginia  Terhune 
Vandewater — are  writers.  And  just  to 
make  the  combination  more  startling, 
his  wife,  Anice  Morris  Stockton,  is  a 
conijKJser  and  writer  on  nuisical  topics. 

He  was  born  in  Newark  in  1872,  and 
after  being  graduated  from  Columbia, 
he  traveled  on  horseback  through  Syria 
and  Egypt  investigating  leper  settle- 
ments, living  with  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert.  In  1900,  upon  his  return,  he 
collaborated  with  his  mother  on  "Dr. 
Dale — a  Story  Without  a  Moral" — the 
first  instance  on  record  of  a  mother 
and  son  writing  a  novel  together. 

But  this  wasn't  Mr.  Terhunc's  first 
literary  work,    lie  Iiad  been  a  poet. 

"1  was  eighteen,"  he  describes  it.  "I 
wrote  a  poem.  T  called  it  'My  Lx)ve 
.-'ud  T.'  It  was  that  kind  of  a  poem. 
Off  I  sent  it  to  Lippincott's  Magazine 
— written  in  longhand,  on  yellow 
scratch-paper,  no  stamp  enclosed. 

"A  week  later  I  got  a  check  for 
twenty  dollars ! 

"Whereupon  T  rc-nlved  to  make  a 
fortune.  I  began  figuring.  It  had 
taken  me  one  hour  to  write  'My  Love 
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Albert  Payson  Terhune  i$  one  of  the  best  amateur  Keavyweigbt  boxen  in  the  land. 


and  I.'  Let's  see:  eight  working  hours 
in  a  day  and  six  working  days  in  a 
week — nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
a  week.    I  started  right  out. 

"Two  years  went  by  before  I  sold 
another  contribution !  I  was  twenty 
when  I  won  a  ten-dollar  prize  offered 
by  The  Spectator  for  the  best  under- 
graduate short  story," 

TY/E  tested  out.  one  day,  what  he  calls 
^  his  "diseased  mind."  Two  or 
three  times  in  a  life  you  come  upon 
such  memories,  those  that  hang  to  a 
thing  like  grim  death.  He  repeated 
long  paragraphs,  word  for  word,  from 


his  "First  Reader;"  he  gave  me  long 
extracts  (he  had  learned  them  in  Sun- 
day school)  from  the  King  James 
Bible,  recited  long  passages  from  books 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  and  prob- 
ably never  will  hear  of  again. 

"It's  hard  on  a  fellow,"  he  com- 
plains, about  that  memory.  "It  clutters 
up  one's  mind  with  a  mass  of  detail  that 
ought  to  be  buried  in  a  reference 
library.  But  I  can't  do  anything  about 
it  

"In  spite  of  that  memory,  I've  always 
had  an  active  imagination.  When  I 
was  a  kid,  I  was  an  imaginary  little 
fellow.    I  would  put  myself  to  sleep 
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making  up  stories.  I  imd  one  par- 
ticular story — really,  in  a  manner, 
tlie  story  of  the  Savior  Jesus — that  I 
told  over  and  over  to  myself,  with 
various  rami licat ions.  It  was  never 
the  same  except  for  the  central  idea. 
I  would  get  so  excited  over  it  that  I 
would  lie  awake  in  a  perspiration  oi 
excitement,  until  daylight." 

VJOVV  for  the  bright  ray  to  light  the 
path  of  the  literary  genius  who 
knows  he  could  write  but  never  gets 
around  to  it" — hasn't  time. 

Mr.  Terhune's  work  as  editor  of  the 
magazine  section  of  The  New  York 
Evening  World  suffices  to  keep  him 
engaged  during  the  daytime  hours,  and 
so  he  does  alt  of  his  writing — remem- 
bering again  that  five  hundred  thousand 
words  a  year — between  the  hours  of 
eight  o'clock  in  Uic  evening  and  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. . 

"I  try  to  pick  something  out  of  life, 
true  to  life,"  he  told  me  one  day.  "I 
toss  over  the  main  situations  m  my 
Tiii!iil,  a  plot  running  in  a  straij^ht 
line,  roll  up  my  right  cuff  and  hit  out 
with  a  pencil  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper. 
That's  ray  insptratioti. 

"I  can't  use  a  typewriter — I  get  the 
keys  all  mixed  up.  And  in  spite  of 
that  and  the  fact  of  my  right  fore- 
finger's having  been  permanently  in- 
jured by  another  fellow's  jaw,  making 
^      It  necessary  for  me  to  hcild  a  pen  or 


pencil  as  no  other  human  does,  I  write 
at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  hundred 
words  an  hour. 

"Between  times  I  take  short  walks 
with  what  I  tall  the  'Sunnybank  peo- 
ple,' the  collies  we  keep  on  our  country 
place.  (When  I'm  at  work,  the)-  lie 
all  over  my  feet.)  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Terhtine  jilays  the  piano  in  her  studio, 
which  is  near  my  study.  It  is  then 
that  I  work  like  wildfire;  but  let  any- 
one else  touch  that  piano,  and  I  can't 
work. 

'  I  rlon't  write  and  write  and  rewrite 
and  rewrite  again.  I  write  once,  in 
longhand.    After  the  manuscript  is 

copied,  my  changes  are  only  tliose  that 
will  smooth  out  the  diction  or  help 
the  sense  of  the  yam.  I  haven't  time  to 
rewrite.  Neither  have  I  time  to  lay 
out  my  scenario  and  its  developments 
en  paper  before  I  begin  to  write.  If  a 
story  is  good  enough  it  tells  itself. 

"I'm  not  overly  fond  of  myself.  I 
don't  think  I  am  a  great  writer.  Some 
of  my  writing,  perhaps,  is  scarce  worth 
printintr.  At  least,  that's  the  way  I 
regard  it  when  I  see  it  in  print.  Hut 
there  is  always  the  hope  that  some  day 
I  will  make  the  great  iiit.' 

"I  write  because  I  would  rather  do 
it  than  anything  else  I  know.  There  is 
no  other  rapture  in  life  like  the  be» 
^^ettinc:  of  stones.  The  zest  of  creating 
liction  is  a  delight  that  nothing  else  can 
give." 


THE  FIRST  WORD  AND  THE  LAST  WORDS 

APPEALING  to  America's  most  intelligent,  most  highly  so])histicated 
audicnep,  it  follows  that  TitE  Green  Book  Magazine  must  be  up- 
to-the-second  m  everything.  That  it  has  been  and  is,  is  proved  by  its 
rapid  growth.  It  gives  you  the  first  word  and  the  last  word  on  every- 
thing that  interests  the  person  who  keeps  apace  with  the  times. 
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WHO  KtLLED  DACK  AVELMAN— 

HIMSELF.  THE  STOREKEEPER 
OR   THE   IGGERANT    W  I  D  D  Y  ? 


By  Raymond  S.  Spears 

Author  «f  "A  Ji|iin«  D«f«tiic."  "A  Svcet*«fal  M*ft."  "Th«  P««ec«blf  Widow,"  vte. 
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"the  brightest  maganne  in  Americe." 


o  one  else 
approcKes 


-| —  OYI.AXD  COLFREH  was  a 
I  little  mountain  woman,  brown- 
— 11  eyed,  buxom'  and  friendly. 
She  had  loved  her  man.  He  had  been 
kind  to  her.  He  had  worked  hard,  and 
he  liked  tu  bring  her  things  from  the 
storehotise  to  put  on  her  table,  or  tie 
around  her  throat,  or  hang  on  the  cabin 
wall. 

Jonim,  her  man,  raised  some  com, 

went  down  to  Chattanooga  with  a  raft 
of  logs  on  the  tides,  sold  n  few  Ixtf 
cattle,  grew  pigs  and  did  nianj'  things 
to  prosper  him  and  keep  his  wife  com- 
fortable. 

There  was  a  moonshine  still  on  the 
mountain,  half  a  mile  or  so  up  the  run 

tfiat  crossed  Jorum's  little  farm.  Dack 
Avelman  ran  the  still,  and  he  <oM  the 
jugis  ol  white  liquor  all  aroiuul.  .Avel- 
man was  a  burly,  troublesome  man. 
When  he  told  a  man  that  a  half-dollar 
and  a  jug  put  in  a  certain  tree  would 
"bring  sunthin*,"  he  expected  the  man 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered.  If  he  did  not,  that  man's 
corncrib  would  bum,  or  his  hogs  die 
mysteriously,  or  his  cattle  disappear. 

People  seldom  crossed  Dack  Avel- 
man. They  did  not  seek  him;  they 
avoided  him  when  they  could;  but 
when  they  met  him,  they  were  polite  to 
him.  He  would  come  to  a  house,  car- 
rying his  rifle  and  wearing  brutal  side- 
anns.  He  would  put  his  fee^  under  the 


table  and  order  something  to  eat.  Peo- 
ple gave  it  to  him.  They  felt  obliged 
to,  for  Avelman  had  killed  two  men 
and  wounded  two. 

Avelman  was  useful  to  (he  politicians 
around  elect  ion-time.  Me  I)roughi  out 
the  v(jte.  and  the  Marble  Kidge  people 
voted  the  way  he  said.  They  made 
sheriffs,  county  clerks,  proseculine  at- 
torneys and  other  public  officials.  They 
unmade  people  against  whom  Avelman 
was  {irejudiced.  When  meanness  was 
done,  Avelman  obtained  the  acquittal  of 
the  murderer,  or  let  him  go  hang,  ae- 
cordinff  to  his  notion.  As  for  himself, 
nothing  happened, 

Avelman,  for  alt  his  power,  played 
alone.  He  had  no  lieutenants.  He  at- 
tended to  his  business  in  person.  He 
rode  night  and  day,  when  it  pleased 
him  to  be  on  the  move.  He  met  the 
hotel  men  in  lonely  places,  takin^;-  the 
money  and  supplying  them  with  their 
casks  of  white  dew. 

JORUM  COLFREH  drank  no  moon- 
shine liquor,  and  he  minded  his  own 
business.  If  Avtlrnan  came  to  his 
hntj<:e  for  a  snack,  Jorum  killed  a 
chicken  for  him.  H  Avelman  wanted  a 
place  to  sleep  overnight,  he  could  have 
tlic  bed  by  the  fireplace.  Colfreh  would 
not  have  betrayed  Avelman  to  a  Reve- 
nue man  or  testified  against  him  in 
court.  More  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to 
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do.  He  did  not  put  out  any  half- 
dollars  when  Avebnan  described  the 

stump  where  liquor  would  be  found. 

Avclnian,  consequently,  did  not  know 
just  how  to  treat  Colfreh.  He  didn't 
know  whether  to  feel  insulted  or 
friendly.  He  decided  just  not  to  care  a 
whoop.  He  would  treat  Colfreh  just 
the  way  he  happened  to  be  feeling 
when  he  met  him.  If  lie  was  sour,  he 
would  act  bad;  if  he  was  honeying,  he 
would  act  sweet. 

He  dropped  ir.t  t  Colfrch's  cabin  one 
late  afternoon.  Colfreh  was  not  at 
home,  but  his  friendly  little  wife  was, 
and  Avelman  ordered  something  to  eat, 
saying  tliat  he  was  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  wait  for  supper.  Mrs.  Colfreh 
set  up  a  snack,  and  when  he  had  eaten, 
Avelman  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  hack 
of  his  hand,  caught  Mrs.  Colfreh  sud- 
denly around  the  waist  and  kissed  her. 

"Theh!^'  he  laughetl  "f  shore  paid 
fo'  my  keep  this  timel  Next  time  I'll 
pay  yo'  mo' !" 

He  picked  up  his  rifle  and  departed. 
^^r^.  Colfreh  burst  into  tears.  Slie  hud 
never  been  insulted  before ;  she  had  al- 
ways conducted  herself  with  propriety 
toward  all  men.  Avelman,  man-killer, 
scout,  mean,  had  insulted  her,  and  her 
man  was  peaceable.  He  did  not  even 
own  a  side-gun.  He  had  only  a  hitle 
rifle  with  which  he  hunted  squirrels  and 
turkeys.  If  it  had  been  just  tlie  one 
kiss,  she  would  have  held  her  peace. 
Rut  when,  a  little  later,  Avelman  re- 
turned while  her  man  was  away,  he 
forced  her  to  sit  on  his  lap. 

T^HEX  she  told  Jorum  Colfreh,  and 
he  tlanied  up,  as  any  man  wilL  He 
did  not  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  did  not  say  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
He  just  took  down  his  rifle  and  cleaned 
it  carefully — ^a  little  .25-caliber  rifle, 
hardly  large  enough  for  foxes,  let  alone 
for  hunting  a  man,  a  tough  man  like 
Dack  Avelman. 

He  took  to  carr>'ing  his  rifle  up  and 
down  the  road.  He  did  not  leave  his 
wife  alone  any  more  than  he  could  help. 
He  told  no  one  what  he  had  in  muid. 
but  people  talked,  and  Avelman  heard 
that  Jorum  wa.s  carrying:  a  rifle  to  tlie 
niill  and  to  the  storehouse. 


"I  know  what's  the  matteh  witli 
him  I"  Avelman  growled.  "He's  gittin' 

mean!  He  'lows  when  he  meets  up 
with  ine,  he'll  git  me  I'm  peaceable,  I 
am,  but  I  yaint  going  to  have  any  man 
huntin'  me — no,  suh!" 

Of  course,  people  told  Colfreh  what 
Avelninn  said,  but  Colfreli  shook  his 
head. 

"No,  I'm  lookin'  fo'  a  man  that  in- 
sulted my  wife."  He  menuoncd  no 
names.  But  folks  knew. 

One  day  Jorum  drove  horseback 
down  to  the  mill,  and  while  he  was 
away  Avelman  arrived  at  his  house. 
Mrs.  Colfreh,  frightened  almost  to 
death,  be^ed  him  to  go  nway.  She 
wept  and  cried,  but  .\velman  hung 
around,  talking  birdie-nonsense  to  her, 
trying  to  sootlie  her. 

Jorum  trotted  up  the  run  road,  with 
his  bag  of  corn-meat  behind  his  saddle 
and  his  rifle  across  his  hips.  He  rodc 
out  into  the  little  cabin  clearing,  and 
saw  Avelman's  horse  in  front  of  the 
horse-block.  He  heard  his  wife  cry- 
ing. 

Colfreh  leaped  from  his  horse  and 
over  the  fence.  He  ran  up  to  the  cabin 

door,  and  there  Dack  Avelman  shot  him 
down  from  within  the  house,  killing 
him  on  his  own  step-stone.  Then  Avel- 
man rode  away. 

JJIRS.  COLFREH  told  the  story  in 
court,  just  as  it  happened.  The 

court  was  crowded  with  people,  who 
sat  tense  and  silent.    Some  thoueht 
that  it  was  because  of  sympathy  for 
A\elman,  .some  because  of  sympathy 
for  Mrs.  Colfreh. 

"Kow,  Mrs.  Colfreh,"  said  Dibeman, 
attorney  for  the  defense  in  two  hundred 
( ri  (.  5  of  homicide, — and  no  hanging  to 
disgrace  his  l^;al  lore, — "Now,  Mrs. 
Colfreh,  when  your  husband  came  up 
the  pathway  toward  the  house,  he  car- 
ried his  rifle,  did  he  not?" 

'"Wis,  suh." 

"He  'lowed  to  kill  Avelman,  didn't 

he?" 

*'I  liope  so,  suh!" 

"Hope  so!    Hoped  to  see  a  man 

killed!    He  had  carried  that  rifle  for  a 
jiarticular  purpose,  had  he  not?" 
"I— I  reckon  so,  suh." 
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"You  had  told  him  a  man  had  in- 
sulted you?" 

•*Yas." 

"You  didn't  go  to  the  authorities  to 
have  yourself  protected  from  this  man's 
alleged  insults  ?" 

•'No.  snh." 

"Your  husband,  in  other  words,  had 
taken  the  law  in  his  own  hands?'' 

"1—1  don'  know." 

"lUit  he  never  carried  a  rifle  before, 
except  hunting." 
"No,  suh." 

"Then  yon  Ijcliovc  that  he  intended 
to  shoot  Avehnan,  when  he  came  up 
that  pathway?" 

"Yas,  suh." 

"That  will  do." 

Old  Dibeman  had 
made  out  a  clear 
case  of  <?elf -defense. 
The  prosecution  had 
made  out  no  case  at 
all,  jumbling  every- 
thing up.  The  cir- 
cuit judge's  chaise 
was  according  to  the 
influence  which 
Dack  Ave! man  was 

known  to  wield  

among   the  voters. 

Avelman  was  acquitted,  and  not  a  cheer 

went  up  in  the  court. 

Co  now  Jonmi  Colfrch  was  in  his 
grave  up  in  the  orchard,  and  Mrs. 
Coltrch,  the  widow,  went  <faily  to  the 
little  mound,  putting  roses  and  other 
tame  flowers  upon  it  in  chipped-beef 
glasses  and  stramed-honey  jars. 

The  headstone  was  pure  gray  marble, 
a  chunk  that  neighbors  hauled  down  to 
the  orchard  from  the  marble  ledge  on 
the  ridge.  One  face  of  the  rough  boul- 
fler  wri?  flattened  ofT,  and  on  it  was 
chiseled  by  a  bridge-carpenter  the  in- 
scription : 

JoRCM  CuI.FREH, 

Aiitv  32  Yrs. 
Born  in  Union. 
DiFj»  IN  Tazkwexl. 
A  Guo,  Honest  Man. 

Dack  Avelman  knew  that  he  could 

not  rnnnt.  with  safety,  upon  public  for- 
bearance if  he  should  go  against  the 


HOW  IT  STARTED 

"T'M  g^ttin'  mad!"  d\e  widow  told 
*  her  man's  mmoty.   "I  cayn't 
stand  insults  cr  bodwrations.  I'm 

gittin'  mad!  11!  'h.orfi  f^'it  desprit  if 
that  scoundrel  don  t  leave  me  alone. 

.  .  .  .  1  cnyn't  fbuid  hit,  an'  I  went 
stand  hit!  ' 

A  few  hours  later  the  sKeriff  took 
Ker  into  custody  for  murder. 

"Yo's  susfx?ctecl,"  he  told  kcr. 
1  got  to  rest  yo  I 


chivalry  of  the  mountains  and  act  sweet 
toward  the  lone  widow.  A  woman  liv- 
ing alone  in  a  little  woods  clearing  far 
from  her  nearest  neighbor  had  about 
her  the  protection  of  public  opinion. 
Avelman  knew  better  than  to  fall  out- 
side the  customs  and  the  beliefs  of  his 
own  people. 

He  could  not  make  love  to  the  widow, 
but  he  conld  do  the  next  best  thing  to 
attract  her  attention.  Something  in  her 
loneliness,  in  her  bereavement,  in  her 
pretty  face  and  buxom  figure,  drew 
him  that  way  often.  He  could  not  stop 
and  talk  to  her,  for  she  turned  her  back 
on  him  and  despised 
him.  She  would  not 
look  at  his  smile  nor 
answer  to  his  gibes 
and  passing  of  the 
time  of  day. 

She  ignored  him, 
the  way  some 
women  do  ignore  the 
men  who  have  killed 
their  husbands. 

Dack  Avelman 
found  that  she  was 
most  sensitive  with 
regard  to  the  grave 
of  her  hnsl)aiid.  He 
made  the  discovery  by  accident.  Pass- 
ing that  way  on  foot,  he  stumbled  over 
the  mound  and  kicked  away  the  little 
glasses  and  jars,  throwing  the  fresh- 
plucked  flowers  out  on  the  ground  and 
scattering  them  around.  It  was  offen- 
sive to  his  frame  of  mind  to  tliink  that 
anyone  should  mourn  over  the  grave  of 
a  man  whom  he  had  killed,  and  the 
killing  approved  by  the  Government. 

Avelman  could  have  understood,  if 
he  had  been  convicted,  that  people  had 
a  right  to  mourn  for  the  victim.  That 
would  have  shown  the  victim  didn't 
deserve  killing.  It  would  then  have 
been  a  regrettable  episode,  and  meant  a 
fight  clear  np  to  the  Sujircme  Court, 
last  haven  and  resort  of  the  condemned 
murderer. 

Avelman  took  to  passing  the  way  of 
the  grave,  and  always  he  found  his 
footsteps  in  the  mound  smoothed  out, 
the  glass  replaced  and  the  so<l  tenderly 
renewed.  Flowers  always  decked  the 
grave.  Avelman  wondered  what  woman 
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would  put  jars  and  glasses  full  of 
flowers  on  his  grave.  He  could  think 
of  (juite  a  few  who  might,  or  ought  to, 
but  he  could  not  frankly  believe  in  liis 
own  mind  that  flowers  would  be  found 
on  his  grave  six  months  aftet  he  died, 
except  old  ,'in<!  n  iihered  flowers,  wJiich 
were  worse  than  insuUiiig,  for  they 
proved  n^lect 

^ONE  of  Avelman's  other  victims 
had  been  so  long  and  tenderly  re- 
membered. Jorum  Colfreh  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  man  Dack  Avelman 
ever  had  killed  or  tried  to  kill.  Once 
he  had  thought  of  killing  a  lawyer, 
which  would  have  been  an  achieve- 
ment. He  had  wounded  a  deputy 
sheriff  from  down  the  river  somewhere. 
Yet,  all  things  considered,  Colfreh  was; 
the  best  all-around  victim  Avelman  had 
got  to  kill.  The  grave  in  the  orchard 
was  a  kind  of  a  trophy  to  his  prowess 
and  power.  If  the  widow  hadn't  taken 
on  so  about  it,  Avelman  could  Iiave 
been  quite  comfortable  in  his  mind. 

One  day  he  was  passing  that  wrvy 
with  four  jugs  ot  moonshine,  going  to 
stock  up  some  hollow  stumps  (k)wn  the 
run.  As  he  came  through  the  orchard, 
two  of  the  jugs  swung  together,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it,  tlie  bottoms  of  Lolh 
split  off  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Avelman  was  really  provoked  at  that 
accident,  but  as  he  stood  swearing 
softly  to  himself,  he  catight  an  idea 
from  the  glimmer  of  moonlight  that  re- 
Hected  from  the  grave  of  Jorum  Col- 
freh a  hundred  yards  distant.  One  of 
the  glasses  caught  the  moonshine  just 
right  to  reflect  it  into  Avelman's  eye?. 

He  carried  the  two  broken  whisky- 
jugs  over  to  the  grave,  turned  them  up- 
side down  in  the  moinul  and  stuck  dead 
sticks  and  stu^  into  them. 

He  latighed  at  tfie  joke  he  had  per- 
petrated. Jugs  on  the  grave  was  a 
sijE^ht  likelier  than  honey-jar';  and 
glasses.  He  wished  he  could  see 
Jorum's  widow  when  she  found  them 
there. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  store- 
house a  few  days  later  he  mentioned 

luving  passed  Jorum  jColfreh's  grave  in 

the  orchard. 
"The  widow's  put  some  new  orna- 


ments onto  hit!"  he  laughed.  "She's 
put  up  two  busted'bottomed  whistqr' 
jugs,  an'  put  in  a  lot  of  bresh,  'stid  O* 

posies — yas,  suh  !" 

Everyone  smiled.  The  safest  way  to 
1.  vj  I'cace  with  Dack  was  to  smile  at 
his  jukes,  whi-ther  one  saw  tlu-  joke  or 
not.  Two  or  three  laughed  aloud.  The 
storekeeper  laughed  the  loudest  of  alL 

"I  got  anotheli  one  to  tell  yo',  Dack!" 
the  storehouse  man  laughed.  "The 
Widdy  Colfreh's  bought  a  neilr*fangled 
shotgun." 

"What!"  Dack  a>>ked.  his  smile  re- 
maining while  hii  mirth  vanished. 

"Yas  suh.  She  'lowed  she  hadn't  no 
call  to  use  a  rifle,  sinct  she  couldn't  aim 
hit  straight,  but  she  shore  did  honger 
fo'  squirrels  an'  quails  an'  them  kind  of 
game.  Slie  said  she  hadn't  had  no 
game  to  eat,  not  sinct  lier  man  died, 
no  suh." 

"No  game  to  eat!  A  widow  goin' 
a-huntin'  game?"  Dack  asked. 

"Yas  suh.  That  aint  all.  She  'lowed 
she  wanted  coarse  shoots  to  hunt  with, 
so  I  give  her  buckshots,  yassuh.  I 
told  her  if  one  of  them  bucks  hit  a 
squirrel,  hit'd  shore  die,  yassuh!" 

"Sho!"  Dack  snorted.  "Yo*  sold  a 
Indy  buckshot  to  kill  st|uirrel  an'  quails. 
Sho!  I  always  knovved  yo'  was  a 
chcatin'  scoundrel,  an'  now  1  kin  prove 
hit.  yassuh." 

Avelman  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the 
storekeeper,  his  face  pale,  all  except 
two  flamini^  spots  on  his  checks,  re» 
treated  behind  the  post-office  boxes. 

r\ACK  went  off  up  the  run  and  began 

to  hunt  along^  Marhle  Ridge.  It 
was  not  long  l>efore  he  killed  two 
pheasants  and  a  wild  turkey.  He  hung 
them,  after  dark,  on  the  pole  beside  the 
horse-block  in  front  of  Mrs.  Colfreli's 
little  cabin.  Then  he  went  on  up  to 
his  moonshine  cache  and  took  two  jugs 
to  sui)ply  his  trade  with  the  hollow 
stumps  and  hollow  trees. 

Remembering  the  grave,  he  picked 
up  sc\'cral  broken  jugs  and  started 
down  the  valley.  Entering  the  orchard, 
he  passed  by  the  grave.  Of  course,  it 
was  covered  witli  pretty  flowers,  and 
smoothed  and  rounded  up. 

Avelman  went  to  it,  kicked  the 
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flowers  away  and  ihen  started  lu  deco- 
rate it  with  his  broken  jugs.  Just  then, 

from  behind  a  clumi)  of  burdock  forty 
yards  distant,  came  a  roar  of  a  shotgun. 
Avdnan  jumped  high  into  the  air,  and 
then  with  head  forward  he  began  to 
run.  He  ran  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  at  top  speed,  far  out  of  sight  and 
soun<!  of  the  grave  by  the  marble  boul« 
der  ill  the  orchard. 

From  behind  the  clump  of  burdock 
emer^d  the  figure  of  a  little  woman, 
carrynig  a  new-fangled  pump-handle 
shotgini.    She  walked  to  the  grave  and 

fathered  up  the  earthenware  and 
roken  glass,  carrying  them  to  the  hol- 
low around  which  the  burdock j^rew. 
She  cleared  up  the  Utter  around  the 
grave  and  carried  the  rifle  and  un- 
broken whisky-jugs  down  to  the  road- 
side, where  she  put  tiie*n  conspicuously 
upon  a  ledge  of  stone. 

**Nex'  time  that  ol'  scoundrel  totes 
whisky,  he'll  pass  hy  yon  side  my  or- 
chard, an*  he  wont  nicss  up  Jorum's 
grave!  '  she  told  herself.  "I  ain'  no 
good  with  bullets,  but  I  shore  pricked 
that  scoundrel  Avelman  with  s(|uirrel 
shoots,  I  sho'  did !  Shot  'im  easy,  yas- 
suh!" 

She  went  to  lier  cabin  and  stood  her 
new  gun  in  the  comer.  She  sat  by  the 
fireplace,  where  she  commuiu-d  with  the 
spirit  of  the  htisb;ind  who  was  <lead,  re- 
calling his  kindness,  his  goodness,  his 
courage. 

"I'm  gittin'  mad!"  she  tdld  the  shade 
of  her  memory.  "I  cay  n't  stand  insults 
er  botherations.  I'm  gittin'  mad!  Til 

shore  git  desprit  if  that  scoundrel  don't 
leave  mc  nlonc.  I'll  btt^t  uj)  hisn's  still- 
house,  au'  I'll  tear  up — ^I  wont  ha\e 
Jonmi's  ^rave  all  tumbled  up  with 
whisky-jugs!  I  cayn't  Stand  hit»  an'  I 
wont  stand  hit!" 

IT  was  long  before  she  went  to  bed. 
*  Soon  after  daybreak,  she  was  awak- 
ened from  her  sleep  by  a  shout  from 
the  road. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Colfreh!" 

"Vas  suh!"  she  replied. 

"Dack  Avelman's  daid  an'  killed  up 
down  the  road  !" 

"What!"  Mrs.  Colfreh  gasped. 
"Killed  up!  How  come  hit?" 


*'l  don'  know ;  I  jes'  found  'ini,  an' 
he's  gray-faced  an'  daid  an'  cold,  theh 
in  the  road.    Shot  daid!" 

"Lawse !  Lawse !"  the  woman  gasped. 
"How  come  hit?" 

"I  don'  know!  I'm  a-ridin'  back 
down  now.  I'm  a-gettin'  the  sheriff  an' 
the  cor'ner,  an'  them  fellers — the 
whole  Gov'ment !" 

It  was  Sage  W'alduni.  lie  tttrned  his 
horse  around  and  galloped  away.  He 
had  notified  the  nearest  house,  and  now 
he  si)read  the  alarm.  He  shouted  fin 
news  at  every  house  and  cabin,  at  the 
storehouse  and  at  the  mill.  He  rode  a 
sweating  horse  into  County  Court. 

The  sheriff,  the  coroner,  the  county 
judge,  the  county  clerk,  ail  rode  up  the 
road  in  an  automobile  to  the  scene. 
They  found  a  half-hundred  people 
gathered  about  the  dead  man,  awaitmg 
me  audiorities.  Two  or  three  said  they 
had  heard  a  shot  the  night  before,  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Some  called  attention 
to  tlie  ritic  and  whi.sky-jugs  up  opposite 
the  widow's  cabin. 

The  widow  would  not  talk.  She 
called  for  a  lawyer,  and  the  storekeeper 
blurted  out  the  fact  that  he  had  sold 
her  a  shotgun  and  buckshot,  and  so  the 
sheriff  searched  around  and  found  an 
empty  shell  up  by  the  burdock  bush, 
and  saw  the  freshly  cleaned-up  grave, 

"Yo's  suspected,"  he  told  the  woman. 
"I  got  to  'rest  yo'!" 

"Yas  suh!"  she  admitted.  'Tm 
ready!  But  I  neveh  lowed  to  kill  that 
man!" 

"Don't  talkl"  he  warned  her.  "What 
yo'  say'U  be  used  ag'in'  yo'T 

CHE  cooked  diiHier  for  the  crowd, 
^  helped  by  women  who  came  to  the 
scene.  After  dinner,  she  had  her  first 
ride  in  an  automobile  down  to  the 
County  Court.   There  she  was  put  in 

charge  of  the  jaiUr*-  wife,  and  tlierc 
she  was  indicted  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  Grand  Jury. 

The  evi(lcnce  was  conch;  i  i  .*^he 
had  shot  Dack  Avelman  in  cold  blood, 
from  ambush.  The  politicians  were  in- 
dignant. She  had  broken  up  their  com- 
bination. She  liad  niaile  it  nece^.'-ary  tO 
find  a  new  Marble  Ridge  leader. 
"These  yeah  killin's  is  got  to  stop!"  • 
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people  said.  "Even  if  ladies  does 
meanness,  it  amt  no  sign  tluy  can  go 
free,  'tliout  they's  be'n  insulted,  er 
sunthin*.  Avelman  killed  her  man 
square,  in  se'f-iK  fense.  What  right's 
she  got  to  go  kill  im?" 

They  managed  to  grow  indignant 
over  the  matter.  Mrs.  Colfrch  changed 
her  mind  about  wanting  an  attorney. 
She  refused  lo  talk  with  one  assigned 
to  her  by  the  court. 

"I'll  tell  jes'  what  happened,"  she 
announced.  "If  I'm  giulty,  I  should  be 
punished,  an*  if  I  amt,  rm  goin'  free. 
Nobody  knows  but  me,  an'  1  can  tell 
hill  All  I  want's  a  jury  an* -vvirne^^es. 
i  ami  be'n  treated  square,  an  i  ami  lo 
blame  if  stmtfain'  happened." 

MEVER  had  a  larger  crowd  come  to 
a  trial  in  court  than  tibe  one  that 

sat  or  squatted  when  the  case  of  The 
People  versus  The  Widow  Colfreh 
was  ealled.  Feeling  was  divided.  The 
State  had  declared  for  the  punishment 
of  killers.  Some  sympathized  with  the 
lonely  widow  woman.  She  came  into 
court  in  black  snnbonnet  and  black 

dress,  a  ner\uus,  fultj^^ety  little  woman, 
with  pale  face  and  large  brown  eyes. 

The  prosecution  proved  the  killing 
and  ^oed  the  crime  to  its  satisfaction 
ttpon  the  shoulders  of  the  defendant. 
Its  last  witness  was  the  storekeeper 
who  had  sold  the  widow  the  shotgun. 
After  the  attorney  excused  bim,  the 
widow  stood  up. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  that  man!"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Yas,  hit's  yo'  privilege!"  The  judge 
bowed  urbanely. 
"Yo*  sold  that  shotgun  to  me?"  she 

demanded  of  the  storekeeper. 

T  did,  Mrs.  Colfreh,  Yo*  know 
hit !" 

"Yo'  sold  them  shoots  to  me?** 

"Stittiidv— buck-shoots !" 

"What  did  I  ast  yo'  fo'?" 

'•Why,  yo'  said  yo'  'lowed  to  kill 
squirrels  an'  turkeys  an'  rabbits,  an* 
I— I—" 

"An'  yo'  sold  me  &iirfe-shoots !" 

'They'd  kill  a  squirrel,  if  they  hit 
'im !"  the  stordceeper  defended  himself. 
*'I  'towed—" 

"Yo'  lowed  yo'd  trick  a  po'r  widdy 


lady,  sellin'  her  buck-shoots  no  otheh 
one  would  buy,  sinct  >(>'  ordered  'em 
by  mistake?"  she  demanded. 

"Hit  were  a  joke;  I  neveh  meant 
yo'd — yo'd  have  tn  kceji  'em!" 

"A  joke  to  sell  a  po'r  iggerant  widdy 
lady  buck-shoots  to  shoot  squirrels  an' 
rabbits  an'  quails  with !" 

The  storekecjicr  I'^okcd  around  help- 
lessly. She  let  hini  su  there,  wriggling 
and  twisting,  squirming  under  her  sharp 
gaze. 

"That's  all  1"  she  relieved  him  at  last, 
adding,  "Det  HeflBer!" 

A  lank  mountaineer  rose  from  his 
place  in  the  audience  and  walked  to  the 
County  Clerk  to  make  hi.s  oath.  l  Ueu 
he  took  his  place  in  the  wi mess-chair. 

"When  yo'  shoots  squirrels,  yo*  use 
what  size  shoots?"  she  asked. 

**Sixes — sometimes  fo's,  Mrs.  Col- 
freh." 

"Yo'  ne\'eh  sbo*^  'om  with  buek.-ihot  ?" 

"Xo,  neveii.  Bucks  scatters  too 
much.  Neveh  in  God's  world  would 
\o'  hit  a  squirrel  with  a  charge  o' 
buck." 

"Then  a  storehouse-keeper  who  sold 

a  box  of  buck-shoots  to  a  widdy  lady 
to  shoot  squirrels  an'  rabbits  with,  is  a 
low  down,  no-"count,  cheatin'  scoun- 
drel, aint  he?" 

"He  shore  is.  Mrs.  Colfrch!" 

"An'  a  widdy  lady  shootin'  them  big 
shoots  mout  miss  a  squirrel  an*  bit  a 
cow  er  boss  an*  damage  'im  right 
sma  rt  ?" 

"Yas,  Mrs.  Colfreh — er  a  man." 

"Now,  if  yo'  wanted  to  drive  a\\  ay  a 
hull  as  was  in  yo'  corn,  an  ugly  bull, 
yo'd  shoot  'itn  easy  with  squirrel-shoots, 
wottldn  t  yo  ?" 

'I've  done  hit,  Mrs.  Colfreh,  more'n 
onct !" 

"Yo'  neighbors  have,  too?" 
"They  always  does — " 
"That's  all." 

"MOW  I'll  swear  an'  set!"  Mrs.  Col- 

freh  announced.  From  tlie  wit- 
ness-chair, which  she  took  in  her  own 
behalf,  she  said : 

"I  bought  that  gun  an'  shoots  to  kill 
meat  with,  fo'  potjiies.  Sonic  squirrels 
an'  quails  was  around  my  place,  an'  T 
'lowed  to  kill  some.   Well,  I  bought 
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the         kn'  shoots.    I  didn't  know 

nothin*  about  'em.  I  said  'squirrel- 
shoots.'  Then  someboHy  was  tcnring 
up  my  man's  grave  an'  puUin"  whisky- 
jugs  onto  hit,  'stead  of  posies.  Well,  I 
'lowed  I'd  stop  that.  I  j\'s'  naturally 
was  mad.  So  I  took  my  shotgun  an' 
them  shoots  I'd  bought  to  kill  hV  birds 
with,  an'  breshed  up  in  them  burdocks. 
That  feller  come  along,  an'  I  'lowed  I'd 
prick  ini  up,  an'  I  took  a  shoot,  fo'ty 
yards.  He  jumped  an'  run,  an'  I  'lowed 
to  mysc'f  1(1  got  shet  of  'im.  Next  I 
knowed,  1  heard  Dack  Avelman  was 
daid." 

She  stopped  and  stared  at  the  floor. 
When  she  restimed,  her  voice  was 
strained ; 

"I  nevch  'lowed  to  kill  him.  I  jcs* 
'lowed  to  shoot  him  easy.  He  wouldn't 
leave  my  man's  grave  alone.  I  wouldn't 
*a'  done  that  much  if  I'd  knowed,  but  I 

was  mad." 

"Is  that  ail?  '  the  judge  asked. 
"Yas  suh." 

''Cross  -  examination/'    the  judge 

snapped. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Colfreh,  you  say  you 
wouldn't  have  shot  Mr.  Avelman  if  you 
had  known?""  the  prosecutor  asked. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  have." 

"If  you  had  known  what?" 

"What  I  heam  tell." 

"WhatV!  you  hear?" 

"That  Dack  Avelman  tolU  that  store- 
house feller  he  was  a  scoundrel  fo* 
seflin'  a  lady  buckshot  'stid  of  squirrel- 
shot!" 

"Eh?" 

"Yas  suh." 

The  prosecutor  fumbled  with  his 
notes,  gathering  time  to  think. 

"Then  you're  sorry  you  shot  Mr. 

Avelman 
"Yas  suh." 

"Then  if  you  had  known  tliat  Mr. 
Avelman  had  taken  your  part,  you 


would  not  have  shot  him  that  night  in 
the  orchard?" 

"I  didn't  say  that  " 

••No?   What  did  you  say?" 

"I  didn't  say,  yet." 

"Well,  then  say  it ! "  The  profiecutor 
showed  his  exasperation. 

"I'm  sorry  I 'shot  him  with  buck- 
shoots,  suli.  If  I'd  'a'  knowed,  I'd 
shore  done  my  tradin'  som'er's  else.  I 
'lowed  to  shoot  Dack  Avelman  with 
squirrel-shoots,  an'  hit  were  buck- 
>hoots.  Otic  would  of  hit  him  easy  an' 
made  him  mind  hisn's  own  business — 
the  otheh  killed  him  up,  suh  \  I  aint  to 
blame,  snh  hit'«;  that  scouiulrel  store- 
house-keeper, suh.  He's  tha  man  that 
killed  Dack  Avelman.  Course,  Dftck 
contributed." 

"Dack  contributed !" 

"Yas  suh.  He  served  to  be  shot 
easy,  suh!" 

The  prosecutor  looked  at  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  looked  at  the  prosecutor. 

"Any  more  witnesses  ?"  the  judge  de- 
manded. 

"No  suh." 

"Case  closed  I*'  the  judge  snapped. 

« 

'T'lIE  judgfc  mumbled  bis  cbarpfc  to  tlie 
*  jury  and  the  jury  went  out  to  have 
one  more  dinner  on  the  county.  Upon 
its  return,  the  foreman  handed  up  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  No  other  verdict 
was  possible. 

However,  the  politicians  had  their 
revenge.  The  prosecutor  had  the  store- 
house-keeper indicted,  tried  and  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  criminal  care- 
lessness, and  sent  to  jail  for  a  month. 

"Dad-blasted  cuss!"  the  prosecutor 
declared  to  his  cronie?. 
knowed,  sellin'  a  lu 
kill  squirrels — an'  jes' 
ouh  holt  onto  them 
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Summer's  Call  to  the  Great  Outdoors 

RACING  AND  POLO  IN  FULL  SWING; 
GOLF     BECKONING     TO  ALL 


U 


RDAN   and   suburban  diver- 
sions in  the  great  outdoors 

  form  the  basis  of  the  summer 

social  season  now  fully  awhirl — racing, 
golf,  polo,  tennis,  horse-  and  dog-shows, 
open-air  fetes,  coaching.  Racing  is 
more  popular  than  ever  before;  polo  is 
becoming  a  recognized  American  sport; 
golf  more  than  holds  its  own. 

Comparing  with  the  great  field-days 
of  fashionable  Paris  and  London  was 
the  opening  of  the  racing  .season  at  Rel- 
mont  Park,  to  which  twenty-five  thou- 
sand persons,  with  four  thousand  auto- 
mobiles, flocked. 


Pijjing  R(x'k,  the  most  exclusive  of 
all  clubs,  has  opened  its  racing; 
Meadow  IJrook  has  gone  enthusias- 
tically into  |>olo;  Tuxedo  and  Devon 
have  held  their  horse-shows,  and  Mon- 
mouth County  and  Xewjwrt  will  have 
theirs  later;  Mineola  has  had  its  dog- 
show;  -Manchester  its  women's  golfing 
tournament — these  and  other  gay  events 
have  sent  the  sea.son  into  full  swing. 

Costumes,  which  have  been  somber, 
inostly  tailored  frocks,  now  bloom 
gayly.  Where  straw  hats  were  the 
vogue  in  January,  come  now  velvet  and 
fur  in  mid-summer. 
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summer  racing  Maion  mt  Belmont  Park  Kiit  b«en  an  a1m<>ft  continiiotit  iccial  function.    Racinf!  Kai  created 
■>or«  interett  th«n  in  yean.    TKis  photograph  shows  Mrs.  Perry  Belmont.  Perry  Belmont  and  August  Belmont, 
whose  colt.  "Friar  Rock,"  won  the  Suburban  atwl  other  contest*. 


-  Google 


TK«  Coaching 
Club  of  N«W 
York  i«viv«*  its 
annual  drive, 
going  tKif  year 
from  tKc  Knicker- 
boclcar  Club  to 
Nlursery  Farml, 
August  BeU 
monl'i  braedtng 
an<j  trairung  place 
at  Babylon,  Long 
Island  —  •  tWo- 
day  trip.  The 
party  stopped  at 
Belmont  Parli  for 
the  race*,  and  had 
luncheon  at  the 
Turf  and  Field 
Club.  In  the 
photograph 
above,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont, who,  how- 
ever, did  not  take 
the  ride,  is  shown 
behuuJ  tl^  dnver. 


Pbuturnpb  cofjvrtfMM  hr  Vndrmood  / 

Society  at  the  Ladirt  Kennel  Asso 
Morgan  Belmont,  Miu  H.  Ran 


«t  I'Mli-nraod.  N>«  York 

ciation  Show  at  Mineola — Mrs. 
dolph  and  Carolyn  HuibarL 


In  the  party 
(•bovel  war* 

Fi«nk  K.  Slurgis. 
the  president, 
William  Wood- 
ward, Harris 
Fahnestock, 
Henry  E.  Coe, 
William  Goadby 
Loew .  Reginald 
C.Vanderb.U.G. 
G.  Haven.  Sey- 
mour L.  Crom- 
wrll  ond  G.  Louis 
Botsievain,  and 
Mr.  Browning, 
of  Philadelphia. 
The  drive  last 
year  was  aban- 
doned because  of 
the  death  of 
Colonel  William 
Jay,  who  had 
been  president  of 
the  club  several 
years. 
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Mrt.  St^>kw«  PmIxxI^.  Jr..  and  Mr*.  O.  H.  Grutwr  at  tK#  Pipin*  Rock  racc-mMt. 


Google 


|'h.-iocra(>h  cnpvrlrhtrrt  l>Y  I'odrrvtood  ft  lTB(trr»      1.  'i 


Constance  Vaudiiin  driving  "Lady  Friar"  and  "TK*  WKip"  at  tKe  DrOon  (Philadelphia)  Horte  Show. 
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t^tMognuh  Lup^TiKhlcd  I'V  Inierfuiiojul  l-ilm  ^emc«. 
New  Yurk 


fbuiogi'pli  luvtnchirtt  liy  Inirnuuuut  l-ilm  Scnrivc, 
New  Veck 
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SOCIETY  has  turned, 
tliis  summer,  to  polo 
and  racing,  golf  and  ten- 
nis. Horse-shows  and 
dog-shows  promise  to  fdl 
in  the  hotter  months,  for 
with  the  revival  of  rac- 
ing and  the  increased  in- 
terest in  polo,  the  horse 
is  getting  greater  recog- 
nition. And  while  inter- 
est is  keen  in  the  smaller 
classes  of  dogs,  especially 
the  Chow,  larger  dogs 
arc  also  popidar. 


VUitn^fJtt  copyrlflumi  hy  I'lulmrood  &  I' 
Nur  Vork 


Beatrice  Campbell  witK  Ker  prise-winning  "Dong[  Kee  of 
Breezeholm."  at  the  hJatMu  County  Kennel  Club's  spring 
sKoW  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York. 


I*ti"ti>fr«jth  ••(►pyrighlrii  by  lntrnuflon.>l  Film  Service, 
Nrw  York 

George  Swift,  of  tbe  Chicago  packing  f  rm,  start- 
ing on  •  nde  tKrough  Lincoln  Park's  briJlo  patK. 
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niulocnpli  copyrichled  by  Amcricu  Pm)  Auocutiuti.  New  York 

Alexander  SmitK  CocKnn  (alxrve)  is  buiying  •  l«rg«  polo  field 
•t  the  Meadowbrook  Country  Club  at  Ku  own  expense.  Polo 
has  developed  this  summer  into  society's  most  popular  sport. 
Strings  of  wiry,  fast-nwvinji  polo  poituct  are  bviiig  purcKaied  by 
many  enthusiasts;  some  even,  already  trained,  have  been  brought 
from  England.  Nearly  every  well-known  country  club  in  the 
linitad  States  boasts  a  polo  squad  this  summer,  arwi  some  excitir\g 
matches  are  promised  as  the  season  grows  older. 


rbulvKnph  >  "i'>  i>i,':iir:j  I  V  t  ndrrwood  &  t^ndrrowxi, 
Nr»  \vrk 

Beatrice  Tainter  with  "Wampagne  DoU^ 
Varden "  at  the  Nassau  County  Ketuiel 
Oub  show  at  Belmont  Park. 


t 


Mar^ull  Field,  of  Chicago,  and  Lieutenant  Hammond  following  the  ball  down  the  field  in  an  exoting  polo  match 

at  Westbur^. 
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I'll  •'. 't;'  *iiU  !•)  I  n<ltr«u*><l  \  t'a«leninMKl.  New  Vor% 

ChatU*  CKaplin  ii  twenty-nine  >e«is  old,  an  Englishman.    Before  Ke  left  •O.udeville  for  \he  filmj  K«  never  eemed 

more  tKan  fort;?  dollara  a  week. 
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"The  upper 
nuddl*  class  is 
•fraicJ  he  is 

not  proper." 


W  hy  Is  Charlie  Chaplin? 


WHEN  THE  HUMAN  RACE  LAUGHS 
ABOVE  ITS  EYEBROWS.  IT  ACCEPTS 
ITS  FATE:  WHEN  IT  LAUGHS 
IN    THE   ABDOMEN,  IT   DEFIES  IT 


By    Clifford    S.  Raymond 


HARLIE  CHAPLIX  makes 
people  laugh,  and  he  makes 
a  jfTeat  deal  of  money  making 
them  laugh.  One  of  the  principal 
desires  of  folk  is  to  laugh,  and  a  lot  of 
money  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  world  to  them.  Laughs  and  lucre 
combine  in  Mr.  Chaplin.  Hence  more 
people  will  go  to  sec  Charlie  Chaplin 
on  the  screen,  and  scream,  than  will  go 


to  see  any  other  person,  filmed  or  in 
life. 

That  is  the  whole  answer  to  "Why 
is  Charlie  Chaplin?"  But  it  will  stand 
elaboration. 

Chaplin  is  under  contract  with  the 
Mutual  Company,  which  agrees  to  pay 
him  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  twelve  screen  farces. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  for  an  artistic  mixture  of 
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kicks,  custard  pies  and  grimaces,  with 
a  few  funny  falls  and  shoulder  shrugs, 
delivered  once  a  month,  will  be  paid  a 
sum  of  money  which  in  itself  makes 
him  a  fascinating  individual. 

Anyone    would    like    to  have 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  but  next  to  having  it, 
a  person   likes  to  look  at 
some  one  who  has  it.  That 
is    one    of    Mr.  Chaplin's 
fascinations  for  us. 

I'.eforc  the  Mutual  took  him 
from  the  ICssanay,  Chaplin 
was  making  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week. 
That  is  money,  a  fairly  com- 
fortable amount  of  it;  but 
although  it  might  interest  the  pocket- 
book,  it  does  not  particularly  interest 
the  imagination.  You  must  knock  the 
imagination  down  and  kick  it  in  the 
face  to  get  a  big  effect  out  of  it. 

liefore  the  Kssanay  took  Chaplin,  he 
was  earning  two  hundred  dollars  a 
week.     When  a  person   is  earning 
only  a  miserable  two  hundred  dollar- 
a  week  his  salary  will  have  no  fascina- 
tion for  the  public  whatever.  There- 
fore Mr.  Chaplin,  who  was  fascinating 
the  pul)lic.  must  have  done  so  by  being 
fuimy. 


and  France  just  as  they  do  in  America, 
lie  will  go  in  Constantinople,  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  Lapland. 

To  dislike  Chaplin  requires  what 
they  know  in  Fngland  as  an  upper- 
middle-class  mind,  which  is  at  once 
conventional,  exclusive  and  timid. 
Caste  distinctions  are  odious  to  us, 
but  occasionally  when  distinctions 
have  to  be  made  we  fall  back  uj»on 
the  English  convention  as  the 
readiest  formula  we  know. 
Using  this  classification,  it  may  be 
said  that  our  aristocracy  of  tired 
business  men  and  literary  persons  are 
nutty  about  Chaplin,  and  all  others  ex- 
cept our  upj)er  mi<Idle  class  are  dippy 
about  hini.  The  upper  middle  class  is 
afraid  he  is  not  proper. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  described 
as  the  greatest  living  .\merican  man 
of  letters,  a  man  so  oddly  gifted  that  he 
is  regarded  as  an  exotic  phenomenon  in 
present-day  American  life.  await>  the 
release  of  a  Chaj)lin  him  with  im- 
]>atience  increasing  toward  fever, 
.^o  does  Johnnie,  the  |)opular 
bartender.  .\nd  what  do  you 
know  about  that  ? 


IT  is  noticeable,  sometimes,  that 
in  playhouses  making  a  S|)e- 
cialty  of  Chaplin  films  a  consid- 
A  r.OUT  once  in  every  hundred  years  or  1     cralile  amount  of  disinfectant 
«i,,,,-..ni.r^.,te     •>    nl.iu-ii    nr    rnmerli.-m    \    might  be  Used  for  the  imprnve- 

ment   of   general  conditions. 
The  theory  of  the  morning 
tub  and  the  theory  of  sewing 
in   for  the  winter  meet  on 
e(|ual   ami    efjually  gratified 
tenns  over  Chai)lin. 

That  proves  that  he  is  the 
utiiver>al.  elemental  genius  of 
laughter.  The  universal,  ele- 
mental genius  of  laughter 
knows  that  a  custard  pie 
hitting  a  provocative  face  is 
funny.  It  knows  that  a  kick 
on  the  shins  or  in  the  stomach 
may  be  funny. 

The    funniest    thing  any 
human  being  ever  did  was  to 
fall  <lown  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  land  in  a  rain-barrel  or  a  bowl  of 
1  le  has  no  national  or  racial  delimita-     bread-dough.     Mumori'its  with  ability 
tions.    They  laugh  at  him  in  England     approaching  genius  may  write  their 


r.OUT  once  in  every  hundred  years  or 
thereabouts,    a    cU)wn    or  comedian 
arises  whose  art  is  so  exquisitely  popular 
that  he  becomes  an  institution  or  conven- 
tion,   hoik  universally  laugh  at  him  while  he 
lives,  and  three  or  four  generations  of  folk 
hear  him  talked  about  after  he  is  dead — or,  if 
they  do  not  hear  him  talke»l  about,  they  find 
his  name  in  almanacs. 

This  may  not  be  a  high  order 
of   accomplishment,  taking 
human    achievement  by 
and  large,  but  it  is  some 
accomplishment.     Chaplin  is 
this  century's  clown.  When 
T.  R.  is  only  a  steel  engrav- 
ing hung  in  certain  selected 
homes   alongside  engravings 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Giaplin    will    be    in  living 
memory' 


"No  one  Would  itep 
on  a  banana  pc*!  at\A 
t«lie  the  con5eque-.it 
foil  In  the  sigKt  of  iK  > 
muilitude  for  •nythinc' 
»Kort  of  •  good  remu- 
neration." 


Google 
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heads  off  and  not  be  as  funny  as  a  or  tliree  thousand  tlollars  to  teach  vonth 

baiuina-pccl  under  the  slipping  foot  of  liow  to  become  citizens.    We  may  give 

a  fat  man.  an  army  officer  something  less  than 

Mr.  Chnplin   know  s  this.     We  all  three  tliou?and  dollars  a  year  to  pre  pare 

know  it ;  but  being  optimists,  we  try  to  himself  to  defend  his  country  and  to 

deny  it  and  end  by  being  failures  in  our  offer  Ws  Hfe  if  his  country  needs  it. 


ol    of  TI 


efforts.    The  result  is  that  Mr 
Chaplin  is  the   scream  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  aristocracy. 
He  is  the  delight  of  persons 
who  think  that  vers  librc  has  it 
all    over    the    tum-ttun  school 
|)oelry  and  of  persons  who  think 
that     Shakespeare     wrote  ^ 
**M-o-T-ri-i.-K."  Extremes 
meet  and  meet  in  ecstasy 
over  Mr.  (  h.i])lin. 

The    world  pnys 
laugh  as  it  will  pa; 
for  nothing-  else.  It 
will  i>ay  to  weep,  to 
th'wV.  to  learn.  It 
will    pay    less  for 
diinldug  than  for  any 
other  human  activity 
It  will  give  the  Loeb  or 
a  Loeb  probably  ten  tboti 
sand  dollars  a  year  to  probe 
into  the  very  secrets  of  life 
and  create  frogs.    It  might 
give  Newton  ten  pounds, 
two  shillings,  four  pence,  to 
discover    that  gravitation 
faoMs  the  universe  togetihwr. 
give  a  hard-u'orkinfr     ;^  -ili  t 
by  the  Rockefeller  Fouod^itiun  one  hun- 
dred dollars  or  even  one  tiiousand  dol- 
lars to  isolate,  study  and  destroy  flie 
hookworm,  which,  undiscovered  and 
imdisturbed,  would  make  the  Southern 
section  of  the  United  States  look  Hke 
the  south  side  of  a  coimtry  hotel  on  a 
tolerably  warm  spring  afternoon.  It 
will  pay  approximately  the  same 
amount  to  another  scientist  of 
the  Rockefeller  Fonndation  to 
discover  the  germ  of  spinal 
meningitis  and  save  the  lives  of  count- 
less unborn  children. 

We  may  give  a  railroad  president 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  operate 
a  road  in  safety  j^hysically.  in  s|itttj  of 
the  successful  endeavors  of  his  finan- 
dal  superiors  to  operate  it  unsafely 
financially.  We  nay  give  a  man  five 
Aiousand  dollars  a  year  to  build  bndges 


"  A     gtrntlemon  -vilin 

hm  io«t  im  umtm*  i»  tK« 
funtitm  4mg  in  th»  m«Ai.' 

genius  of 

*M;in  rac<' 


It  might 


Wc  even  pay  the  President  nf  the" 
United   Stafe<   se\enty  Inc  thrm- 
sand  dollars  a  year  lo  «leterniine 
tlie  policies  by'xvhich  we  all  live 
or  die. 

These  are  the  commonplaces  ot  our 
experience,  and  we  think  the  rate 

ju^i.    W'e  offer  it  to  such  as 
w  i^h  to  labor  In  increase  our 
c(jaifurt  in  living  and  our 
expectancy  of  life. 

nro  weep  we  arc  willing 
*    to  pay  a  little  more, 

e  V  e  n,    than    for  such 
things.      !'olk    will,  in 
inconsiderable  numbers, 
oflcr  their  two  and  three 
anri  five  dollars  for  a  good 
catliarsis  of  tears,  but  they 
do  not  lox-e  weeping  the 
wa    tlK\  love  laughing. 
Xaturally  not. 

A  ;.^ood  abdominal  lauglV 
the  most  expensive 
ling  on  the  market, 
liarlie  Chaplin  is  the 


that  will 
Taylorknown 

from  now — 
lan^diter.  Tt 
ish.  Laughter 
tilousand  cir- 
prove  life 
pnr]>()sc    n  f 


The  so-called  hu* 

to  take  the  ]ihra-e 
make  Bert  Leston 
a  thousand  years 
knows  its  need  for 
must  laui^di  or  per- 
is its  answer  to  the 
cumstances  that 
was  created  for  the 
>uffcring  and  pain. 
Folk  have  seen  to 
it  tliat  I'ud  Fisher 
gets  as  much  money 
as  two  successful  rail- 
road presiilents  and  more  than  the 
TVesident  of  the  United  States,  for 
drawing  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  whenever  and 
as  often  as  he  feels  strong  enough  to 
do  it  Tlu  y  also  have  seen  to  it  that 
Qiarlie  Chaplin  gets  the  saLiry  of  ten 
railroad  presidents,  the  salary  of  6ve 
captains  of  industry.  All  Mr.  Chaplin 
engages  to  produce  is  laughter.  Let  the 
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Ihe  hu 
man  race 
go  back  to  the 
caves.     The  one 
thing  the  world  can- 
not afford  to  lose  is  its 
ability  to  laugh. 

The   necessity   of  laughing 
being  understood,  it  may  be  further 
understood  why  the  ability  to  get  a  laugh, 
certainly  and  surelv,  is  so  well  i)aitl.  It 
is  catering  to  an  absolute  need. 

Laughs   may  be   divided   into  three 
classes.    Tiiere  are  laughs  which  start 
above  the  eyebrows  and  obtain  no  ex|)res- 
sion.    although    they    may    give  great 
satisfaction.    They  ha\e  a  \ery  limited 
patronage.     Not    so   many   weeks  ago 
Philip  Littell.  in   The  Nn^'  h'i't>iihlii\ 
sigm'ng  himself  "O.  K."  and  writing  of 
Henry  and  I'diia,  gave  the  super-eyebrow 
laughers  the  greatest  treat  they  have  ha<l 
in  a  year.    The  curious 
will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  April  j«)  nuinl)er  of 
that  journal  of  opinion. 
Then  there  are  laughs 
above  the  .Adam's  apple, 
which  allow  expression 
and    yet    seem    to  be 
related    to    the  mind. 


In  D  Lltle  tnor*  than 
a  year  CTKaplin's  sa. 
ary  has  gone  from 
two  hundred  dollars 
a  week  to  six  Kun« 
dred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars  a 
year.  .  .  .  Here  is 
Chaplin  a>  he  pa 
peart  in  real  life. 
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Thirdly,  brethren,  there  arc  what  are 
known  as  belly  laughs,  which  shake  the 
body  below  the  liin^js  in  rapture  and 
have  no  communication  wliatever  with 
the  alleged  mind. 

Such  laughs  just  cxi^t.  They  just 
come  and  shake  the  frame  of  the  person 
whom  they  temporarily  affect.  They 
are  the  answer  of  the  human  race  to  its 
fate.  \\'hcn  the  human  race  laughs 
above  its  eyebrows,  it  accepts  its  fate; 
when  it  laughs  in  the  abdomen,  it 
defies  it. 

lyiR.  CHAPLIN  knows  better  than 

to  try  a  subtlety.  He  knows  that 
an  alxlominai  laugh,  which  is  the  only 
thing  folk  by  the  millions  will  pay  five, 
ten  ami  fifteen  cents  per  head  to  ?et, 
<loals  in  the  obvious.  To  ^ct  an  abdom- 
inal laugh  one  either  falls  downstairs 
or  kicks  some  one  else  downstairs.  One 
Icamf^  a  clever  trick  of  dcliverinp^,  with- 
out effort,  a  backward  kick  in  the  abdo- 
men of  tiie  other  person,  c'ausing  the 
other  person  to  sit  down  in  a  lar^e  dish 
of  newly  kneaded  donjjh  or  into  a 
freshly  mixed  iivc-p^allon  can  of  paint. 

A  gentleman  who  has  lost  his 
trousers  is  the  funniest  thincf  In  the 
world  He  is  worth  more  to  the  world 
than  a  hundred  astronomers  who 
merely  study  double  stars.  \\'hen  a 
small  squad  of  European  soldiers  tind 
that  they  have  to  gitard  a  large  squad 
of  prisoners,  they  cut  off  tiw  smpcnder- 
buttons  and  belts  of  the  prisoners,  who 


instantly  become  helpless.  They  have 
to  hold  up  their  trousers  with  their 
hands.  Tluy  dare  not  go  without  their 
trousers.  They'd  rather  be  prisoners 
in  trousers  than  free  men  without  them. 
Thoy  do  not  dare  be  hulicrous.  Only 
a  man  working  for  a  handsome  salary 
win  be  so  ludicrous  as  to  go  without  his 
trousers. 

That  is  the  motif  of  the  Chaplin 
operation.  No  one  would  step  on  a 
banana-peel  and  take  the  consequent 
fall  in  the  slight  of  the  multitude  for 
anything  short  of  a  good  remuneration. 
Ten  thousand  men  would  gather,  at 
ten  cents  the  jirivilef^e,  and  wait  an  hour 
to  see  a  fellow  step  on  a  banana-peel. 

It  is  simple  psychology,  but  not  so 
simple  in  operation.  If  it  were  simple, 
there  would  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
Chaplms,  and  there  is  in  fact  onlv  one. 

Some  folk  will  prefer  "Fatty"  Ar- 
biirkle  and  Mabel  Normand,  \\''?lliain 
Collier  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew ; 
but  that  is,  confessedly,  an  unusual 
taste.  They  are  good,  but  most  folk 
will  have  only  Mr.  Chaplin,  with  his 
precise  fornuda  of  walk,  mustache, 
cane,  kick,  fall,  roll  and  wallop. 

Why  is  Charlie  Chaplin?  He  gets 
the  laugh  below  the  diaphragm,  and  for 
that  defiance  of  fate  the  human  race 
will  pay  any  price.  When  the  gods 
laugh  at  humans,  the  laugh  is  euttural. 
When  humans  laugh  back  at  me  gods, 
it  is  from  the  abdomen.  Charlie  Chap* 
lin  provokes  that  laugh. 


1^=1 

EVERYONE  LIKES  A  WINNER 

CDMEHOW  the  word  always  gets  around;  the  public  feels  that  tl  r  pace  is 
getting  faster ;  it  realizes,  without  knowing  why,  that  the  way  has  been  opened 
to  greater  and  gfrcater  success.  And  that  it  loves  a  winner  is  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  accepting  Thr  Green  Book  Magazine  and  showering  it  with  praise 
and  congratttlations.  For  it  appreciates  a  magazine  that  is  rlifTerent — that  is  filled 
with  the  joy  of  living,  that  gives  more  variety  ami  condensed  interest  than  any 
other  periodical,  that  educates  as.  well  as  entertains,  that  keeps  the  reader 
un  to  the  minute  in  everything  worth  while — that  is  the  brightest  and  best 
illustrated  magazine  in  America. 
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A  WONDER  STORY  OF  EAST  AND 
WEST— OF  THE  FABULOUS  LONG- 
LOST  TREASURE  OF  TAMERLANE: 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  WHO  FOUND  IT 


■ 

By  James  Francis  Dwyer 


yT  is  written  in  the  Koran  that 
all  that  one  desires  will  come 
 ,  to  one  if  one's  desire  is  strong 

enough.  The  case  of  Hamilton  Strang 
supports  the  Koran  theory.  Strang  was 
a  civil  engine rr  residing  In  I'altiniore, 
and  the  one  desire  of  Strang's  life  was 
an  appointment  in  the  East.  He  de- 
sired the  appointment  in  a  particular 
part  of  tlu'  l"a-t,  Imt  although  he  longed 
for  it  night  and  ilay,  he  took  no  active 
Steps  to  get  what  he  wanted. 

Strang  relietl  upon  desire,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Koran  was  made  majii- 
fest  to  him.  The  Maharajah  of  Dwal- 
cor,  passing  through  Baltimore,  met 
Hamilton  Strang,  was  immediately 
interested  in  him  and  in\itcd  him  to 
come  to  India  and  report  npun  a  >clicmc 
for  irrigatinc^  the  nrcat  Plain  of  Thash. 
the  most  barren  and  nihospitable  section 
of  the  Maharajah's  territory. 

Tlamilton  Strani,'  wctil  ln)ine  that 
evening  and  told  his  daughter  of  his 
good  fortune.  .Strang's  wife  was  dead, 
an<l  Sylvia  was  the  one  child. 

"The  dream  has  come  true."  he  said. 
'*I  have  an  appointment  to  supervise 
the  irrigation  of  Ae  Great  Plain  of 
Thash." 

The  big  blue  eyes  of  Sylvia  Strang 
showed  astonishment  as  she  looked  at 
her  father.  "Then  you  will  be  near 
it?"'  she  said  in  a  -fift  whisper. 

"The  Gorge  of  Kala  Van  runs  across 
the  center  of  the  Great  Plain,**  cried 
Strang.  "W'c  will  be  quartcrcrl  within 
twenty  miles  of  it.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  luck?  Merriweatner  introduced 
me  to  the  Maharajah  and  told  him  what 


I  had  done  on  that  Arizona  scheme ;  and 
the  Maharajah  startled  me  by  offering 
me  this  job.    We'll  go  in  a  week, 

Sylvia." 

"W/K  must  ttirn  from  Strang  to  the 
place  of^  which  he  dreamed.  Ten 
thousand  stories  have  been  written  con- 
cerning treasure,  and  ten  times  ten 
thousand  remain  to  be  written  ;  hut  of 
trcai?urc-tales  told  and  untold,  the  story 
of  the  treasure  in  the  Gorge  of  Kala 
Van  will  ahva}  "^  hold  a  i)r(iminent' place. 
It  was  the  story  of  that  treasure  which 
built  up  the  desire  within  the  brain  of 
Hamilton  .Strang,  who  was  bom  in  Bal- 
timore, three  thousand  leagues  from 
the  spot  which  had  such  a  strange  fas- 
cination for  him. 

The  ?tory  of  the  Gorge  of  Kala  Van 
is  one  of  those  wonder-tales  that  only 
the  East  can  produce.  It  is  a  lip-told 
story  that  has  trickled  down  through  the 
centuries,  colored  by  the  imaginations 
of  the  dead  millions  whose  minds  made 
a  river-bed  in  \\h\ch  the  narrative 
flowed  through  the  endless  years.  Poets 
of  the  gray  hills  have  strung  rhymes 
concerning  the  Gorge  of  Kala  Van, 
terrifying  rhymes  that  the  brown 
women  sing  to  the  solemn-eyed 
children. 

Many  of  these  rhymes  are  worth  re- 
peating. There  is  a  chant  written  by 
Rad  Hassan,  whose  lovc-verses  are 
breathed  by  many  maidens  between 
Quetta  and  Kimiaun  when  Spring,  soft- 
footed  and  wonderful,  comes  up  from 
the  plains.  Here  is  a  stanza  from 
Hassan's  poem: 
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K  a  1  a  Van 


THE  LOOT  OF  A  THOUSAND  CITIES 

LAY  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE 
CORGC:  AND  STRANG  BRAVED 
THE  BLACK  DEPTHS  TO  SEEK  IT 


Illustrated  by  Robert  A.  Craef 


Tanerlaae  passed  with  hi*  warrion  boM, 
A  fBftlion  menl  Ho  hot  Ho  hot 

Laden  with  jewels  and  silks  and  gold* 
Loot  of  cities  1  Ho  hoi  Ho  hoi 
Tamerlane  patted  OH  his  bif  hfack 
steed — 

SoEd  die  gnmnd  where  his 


Bnt  tfie  niHIton  men  with  the  h>ot  they 

here 

Crashed  into  the  Gorge  of  Kaia  Van. 


warrior  took  swifi 
vengeance  upon 
the  monk  who  dis- 
puted his  right  to 
water  his  horse  at 
the  little  well.  The 
conqueror  smote 
the  monk  upon  the 
head  with  the  Hat 


of  his  sword»  the 


sword  upon  wliich  the  blood  was  never 

The  rough  verse  tells  the  main  facts  dry  ;  and  the  holy  man  sank  to  the 
of  the  story.   Tamerlane,  passing  back  ground. 

into  India  after  a  successful  expedition,  ^Rad  Hassan,  the  poet,  in  another  of 
marched  his  army  over  the  Great  Plain    his  stanzas,  describes  the  scene: 

of  Thash.  Tamerlane,  seated  upon  a 
coal-black  stallion,  rode  at  the  head  of 
die  nixed  horde  that  stretched  across 
the"  sandy  wastes.  The  Emperor's 
troops  had  vanquished  armies,  razed 
dties  to  the  dnst  and  battered  down 
forts  innumerable.  Princes  walked  in. 
chains  beside  the  big,  loot-laden  ele- 
phants, which  trumpeted  loudly  as  if 
they  realized  the  part  they  played  in 
the  pageant;  and  out  of  the  howdahs 

upon  the  backs  of  the  great  beasts,  soft,  According  to  the  story,  Tamerlane, 
kohl-tinted  eyes  looked  out  fearfully  startled  by  the  words  that  came  from 
upon  the  land  tto  whfcfa  they  were  car-  the  lips  of  the  dying  monk,  spurred  his 
ned  as  slaves.  horse  forward  and  thus  escaped  the 

Halfway  across  the  Great  Plain  of  awful  fate  which  befell  his  army.  The 
Tha^,  Tarnerlane  paused  to  water  his  f^round  opened  as  if  it  had  been  sliced 
horse  at  a  little  well  beneath  an  arching  by  a  mile-long  sword,  and  into  the 
rock,  but  an  old  monk  crawled  out  of  gaping  crevice  went  the  great  army, 
the  camel-thorn  bushes  and  protested  Men,  horses,  elephants,  camels  and  all 
violently  against  the  action  o{  the  Em-    the  treasure  that  had  been  collected 


The  monk  lay  dead  on  tlie  stony  plain; 
Tainorlanc's  l)low  was  dcatli  I  IIo  liol 
But  from  the  lips  of  the  dead  there  came 
A  curse  like  a  winter's  breath!  Ho  hol 
"Precious  the  load  that  your  warrtoft 
bear. 

But  all  your  fighting  has  been  in  vain; 
Vott  have  smitten  the  Great  One's  serv- 
ant low, 

And  your  treasure  is    lost   to  you, 
Tkmeibner 


peror.  The  monk's  wild  protests  star- 
tled the  black  diarger,  and  it  was  widi 
much  difficulty  that  the  angry  Tamer- 
lane retained  his  seat.  Having  recov- 
ered control  of  the  animal,  the  great 


from  a  thousand  cities  went  into  the 
chasm  that  opened  when  the  monk 
hurled  his  curse  at  the  man  who  had 

struck  him  down.  Tamerlane  turned 
in  his  saddle  as  the  cncs  of  the  war- 
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riors  came  to  him,  cries  that  were  heard 
at  the  Ford  of  Jumruth,  thirty  miles 
away,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  terrible  happening.  He 
saw  tiie  soUd  srotuid  swept  from  under 
his  army,  and  he  watched  with  fear- 
filled  eye';  the  victorious  troops  disap- 
pear in  liic  g^ilf.  Some  thirty  men  who 
managed  to  clutch  the  sides  of  the 
crevice  drag<^ed  themselves  back  to 
safety  and  fled  shrieking  across  the 
Great  Pkin;  then  a  silence  heavy  and 
terrible  fell  upon  the  place :  and  Tamer- 
lane, stricken  with  an  awful  fear,  drove 
spurs  into  his  horse  and  rode  without 
stopping  to  the  Jumruth,  He  reached 
there  at  midnii^iit,  a  Ijabbling,  ghost- 
ridden  niaji  who  clung  to  a  foam-vvhit- 
cned  horse,  and  the  watchers  at  the 
Ford  carried  him  limp  and  unconscious 
to  bed. 

This  is  the  story  told  concerning  the 

Gorge  of  Kala  Van,  the  story  that  was 
cnrrierl  across  lea$?ucs  of  space  to  the 
home  of  Hamilton  Strang  in  Baltimore. 
Strang  was  a  dreamer,  and  the  tale 
stirred  him  strangely.  He  pictured  the 
Gorge  of  Kala  Van  in  his  waking  hours 
and  dreamed  of  it  at  night.  The  desire 
tn  sec  it  became  an  ob>e';sion  ;  and  on 
the  morning  when  he  and  his  daughter 
rode  across  the  Great  Plain  of  "niash 
to  take  their  first  view  of  the  Gorge, 
the  girl  understood  the  joy  that  wn<5 
his  now  that  he  was  close  to  the  trench 
that  had  heen  beckoning  to  him  for  a 
decade. 

"THE  Great  Plain  of  Thash  was  a 

*■  weird  spot.  Wind-whipp<*d  dunes, 
with  straggly  clumps  of  camel-thorn, 
relieved  the  flat  monotony  of  the  place. 
An  occasional  jnUY  of  wind  rushed 
down  from  the  haze-dimmed  hills  and 
danced  across  the  wastes,  stirring  the 
sand-devils  that  rose  in  little  whirl- 
winds and  dallied  madly  acfoss  the 
heat-bitten  stretches. 

Strang  and  his  daughter  rode  in 
silence  till  they  were  close  to  the  great 
crevice,  ^^'^^c^  the  guide  Itft^^d  Ins  hand 
and  pointed  to  a  gray  smear  directly  in 
front,  the  engineer  reigned  up  and 
spoke  to  the  Pa  than  servant. 

"You  can  wait  here,"  he  said. 

The  servant  hesitated.  The  safety  of 


the  American  and  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter was  in  his  keeping.  *'It  is  dangerous 
for  one  to  go  too  near  the  Goige, 
sahib,"  he  cried. 

"Why?"  asked  Strang. 

"There  are  ghosts  in  it,  ghosts  of  the 
million  who  died  in  its  depths." 

Hamilton  Strang  laughed.  "That  is 
all  right,"  he  said.  "You  wait  here  and 
we  will  look  after  ourselves.  I  wish 
to  take  my  first  look  at  it  in  company 
with  my  daughter  only." 

Father  and  daughter  rode  forward 
in  silence.  "Are  you  cold,  Sylvia?" 
asked  Strang  presently. 

"No,  no,"  she  answered.  "I — am 
just  a  little  afraid." 

"What  of?" 

"The  Goige,"  she  murmured.  "The 

place  is  so  lonely  that  all  thai  T  have 
ever  heard  of  it  came  into  my  mind 
and — and  T  became  a  Kttle  fearful 

of  it." 

Stranpf''^  set  face  relaxed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  smiletl  at  the  girl.  "All 
the  happenings  that  I  have  told  you 
of  t(X)k  nlace  many  centuries  atjo."  he 
said.  "There  is  noticing  to  frighten 
you  now.** 

Aci^ain  silence  fell  upon  them,  a  heavy 
silence  broken  only  by  the  soimd  made 
by  the  horses'  hoofs.  They  rode  into  a 
slight  depression,  ascended  a  sandy 
ridq-c  and  then  reined  up  ?;harply.  Tm- 
nictiiatcly  before  them  was  the  Gorge 
of  Kala  Van. 

For  five,  ten,  twenty  minutes,  father 
and  daughter  sat  staring  at  the  great 
crevice.  It  was  of  a  singular  formation. 
Although  two  miles  in  length,  it  was 
not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in 
width;  yet  the  simbeams  driving  down 
into  the  depths  brought  to  the  beholder 
thrills  that  were  new  and  terrible. 

Hamilton  Strang  helped  Sylvia  tO 
alight,  and  very  slowly  the  two,  hand 
in  hand,  apprnaclicd  the  crevice.  Lime- 
stone rocks  bordered  the  brink — white 
rocks  that  gave  to  the  place  the  peculiar  . 
chalky  ap|)earance  that  one  notices 
about  a  recently  healed  wound.  To 
Sylvia  Strang  came  a  feeling  that  the 
Ciorge  was  a  wound,  a  terrible  gapinpr 
Avntmrl  that  was  heading  slowly,  veiy 
slowly. 

She  spoke  her  thoughts  to  her  father 
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in  a  voice  that  she  hardly  recognized, 
"Was  it  wider  years  ago?"  she  asked. 
"It  must  have  been." 

"No,"  he  answered.  "You  see,  they 
marched  in  extended  order.  The  line 
was  two  mites  long — the  same  length  as 
the  Goffjc;  hut  its  thii  kcst  part  was  not 
a  hundred  yards  in  width.  Those — 
Aose  that  escaped  were  out  of  the  line 
for  the  moment,  just  as  Tamerlane 
was.  They  were  ?tra!]f£iflers  in  the  rear, 
while  he  had  spurred  his  iiorse  forward 
on  hearing  the  words  that  came'from 
the  lips  of  the  monk." 

The  jjirl  glanced  at  her  father's  face. 
He  behevetf  She  had  watched  his  face 
for  years  when  he  had  cpnkcii  to  her 
of  the  Gorge,  and  the  glow  which  came 
to  it  on  those  occasions  was  nothing  to 
the  joy-light  w-hich'Came  to  it  now  that 
he  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  curious 
chasm. 

•  "Look  down  into  it.  Sylvia  !  .'  he  cried. 
"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  place  ? " 

•i  can't,  look,"  she  breaUicd.  "It 
frightens  me  to  look  into  it  Don't  j^o 
near  the  edge.  Father!   Plrasc  dtm't !" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Strang.  "I  wont 
fall  in,  child.  Don't  you  remember  my 
reasons  for  coming  out  here  ?" 

"Yes,  yes.  I  remember."  .she  gasped, 
"but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  deep." 

"I  knew  its  depth."  said  .Strang 
quietly.  "I  knew,  hut  it  didn't  frighten 
me.  Sylvia,  do  you  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do?" 

Tlio  .e:irl  tookcf!  up  Into  tlic  fare  of 
her  father,  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
dreamer  whose  dream  had  come  true. 
"What — what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
she  asked. 

"I  ani  going  down  into  it."  answered 
Strang.   "I  am  going  to  get  to  the  Ik  i 
torn  if  it  takes  me  fen  years,    it  will 
have  to  be  done  with  rope  ladders  from 
ledffe  to  ledge,  but  I'll  do  it." 

"Oh."  r,asped  the  sirl.  "Father.  I  nni 
afraid!  I  am  horribly  afraid!  Please, 
Father,  promise  me  tliat  you  will  not  go 
down !" 

Hamilton  Strang  smiled  and  walked 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  crevice.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  very  brink  of  the  great 
chasm,  he  lookerl  down  iuln  it.  and  a 
mad  exaltation  came  upon  him.  He 
quivered  with  joy.   Beneath  him  was 


the  place  he  had  dreamed  of,  the  gorge 
into  which,  so  the  legend  ran,  crashed 
the  army  of  the  great  Tamerlane  loaded 
with  the  loot  of  a  thousand  cities. 

"Sylvia !"  he  cried,  turning  to  the 
frightened  girl,  "it  is  true !  I  feel  that 
it  is  true!  I  know  it  is!  Can't  you 
picture  it?  Look,  they  were  marching 
along  in  a  fine  that  ran  to  that  red  rock 
you  see  on  the  horizon !  Footmen  and 
horsemen,  camels  and  elephants  and 
chariots!  Wow!  wh.d  a  sight!  Princes 
tied  to  the  wheels  of  the  chariots,  and 
wonder-women  looking  out  of  the  how- 
dahs  upon  the  backs  of  the  big  ele- 
phants!" 

And  Sylvia  Strnni^,  in  tlie  strani^c, 
hot  silence  which  was  u{)on  the  place, 
had  a  vision  of  the  happening  which 
Rad  Hassan  and  a  thousand  other 
poets  had  put  into  haltiuf^  verse.  Under 
the  word-shower  which  iier  father  tlung 
at  her,  she  pictured  the  conquering 
army  of  Tamerlane,  with  Tamerlane 
himself  upon  the  black  cliarger,  riding 
at  the  head  of  the  horde  that  he  had 

led  to  virtorv.  Slie  snw  the  monk 
whose  little  holy  well  had  been  defdcd, 
and  then  with  eyes  that  looked  with 
horror  into  a  dead  past,  she  saw  the 
Gorge  of  Kala  \'an  open  beneath  the 
marehing  thousands  with  the  loot-laden 
elcjthants  and  bajE^age-wom  camels. 

Sylvia  .Strang  <;avp  a  scream  of  f^r, 
and  her  father  rushed  to  her  side. 

*'Whatisit?"heasked. 

"Take  me  away!"  she  cried.  "Take 
me  away  from  here!  It  is  a  terrible 
place!" 

Strang  laughed  as  he  soothed  her. 
W'omcn  were  hvsterical  creatures,  and 

Sylvia  was  like  the  rest. 

jJA^HLTON'  STRANG  forgot  the 
*  *  irrigation  scheme  on  the  <iay  that 
he  had  his  first  look  at  the  Gorge  of 
Kala  Van.  He  forgot  e^('^\^hing  hut 
the  chasm.  The  Great  Plain  of  Thash 
held  only  one  point  of  interest,  and  the 
protests  of  the  Maharajah  had  no  effect 
upon  him. 

Strang  visited  the  Gorge  daily.  He 
sat  for  hours  upon  the  white  rocks  and 
stared  into  its  li!a>-k  fle|)ihs.  He  meas- 
ured those  deptlis  with  long  lines,  and 
he  shouted  with  joy  when  the  lead 
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touched  bottom.  Up  and  down  the 
Gorge  he  went,  recording  the  different 
depths,  but  he  returned  always  to  the 
center.  Here,  according  to  the  l^end, 
marched  the  elephaiUs  that  carried  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  loot,  and 
Strang  checked  his  measurements  care- 
fully. The  crevice  at  the  center  was 
two  thousand  feet  deep,  and  the  lerlg^es 
that  were  visible  from  the  brink  nmdc 
the  engineer  think  it  -was  the  easiest 
place  to  attempt  a  descent. 

"I'll  tackle  it  here,"  he  said  to  Sylvia 
as  he  marked  a  spot  u{)on  tiie  white 
rock.  "There  are  more  ledges,  and  if 
tlie  treasure  is  down  there,  this  should 
be  the  likclic«t  place  for  it  to  be." 

"When  will  ymi  start  to  build  the 
ladders?"  asked  the  girl. 

"To-morrow,"  answered  Strang.  "1 
will  use  rope  ladders  and  string  them 
from  ledge  to  ledge." 

And  Hamilton  Strang,  the  dreamer 
from  Baltimore,  kept  his  word.  On  the 
following  day  he  began  the  work  of 
which  lie  had  dreamed.  There  were 
obstacles,  but  Strang  was  ready  for 
obstacles.  He  could  find  few  men  who 
would  assist  him  in  the  work.  hecau=:e 
a  large  percentage  of  the  natives  were 
afraid  to  come  close  to  the  brink  of  the 
Gorge,  while  of  those  t)ra\  e  enough  to 
look  into  its  depth?,  only  half  a  dozen 
could  be  induced  to  venture  down  into 
the  place  to  assist  in  the  work  of  fixing 
the  rnpe  ladders.  This  hall'-dozen, 
moreover,  lacked  courage  to  go  down 
beyond  the  point  at  which  tfte  gloom 
rising  from  the  depths  blotted  out  the 
white  shafts  of  sunlight  which  tried  to 
pierce  the  mystery  of  the  place. 

The  engineer  offered  to  double  the 
wage  the  -ix  men  were  receiving,  but 
they  would  not  listen.  He  offered  a 
bonus  on  the  treasure  which  he  felt 
sure  he  would  recover,  but  they  shook 
tlicir  heads. 

"It  is  not  safe,  sahib,"  they  mur- 
mured. "There  are  devils  in  the  Gorge. 
We  can  hear  tiicm  as  we  work." 

"That  is  the  wind!"  cried  Strang. 

**No,  siUtib,  it  is  the  noise  made  by  the 
devils,"  they  muttcre'l.  "It  is  t!ie  voices 
of  (he  devils  who  dug  this  place.  Have 
not  the  wise  men  said  that  nothing  shall 
be  taken  out  of  it?" 


"They  lie!"  cried  Strang.  *Thcy 
are  all  liars  1" 

A  ND  Hamilton  Strang,  who  was  ob* 

sesscd  with  a  dream,  started  in  to 
prove  that  those  wise  men  were  liars. 
He  fished  next  day  from  a  ledge  that 
was  nine  hundred  l^t  below  the  rim, 
fished  with  a  line  and  a  light  grappling 
hook.  For  five  hours  he  angled  in  vain ; 
then  he  upset  the  assertions  of  those 
who  said  that  nothing  of  value  would 
ever  be  recovered  from  the  great  trench. 
Strang-  fished  up  a  relic,  a  relic  that  set 
his  heart  poundinfj  miijhtily.  It  was  a 
massive  silver  spur,  black  and  tarnished 
by  the  centuries,  but  it  was  more  pre- 
cious to  Strang  than  anything  that  he 
had  ever  held  within  his  hands.  He 
dragged  himself  up  the  spidery  ladders 
and  exhibited  the  And  to  Sylvia  and  the 
cowardly  hel]ters. 

"Look!"  he  cried.  "It  is  as  I  .said! 
The  wealth  of  the  world  is  down 
there  I" 

Tie  pushed  the  relic  in  the  facc^  of 
the  natives,  and  he  damned  their  ob- 
stinacy when  they  still  refused  to  help 
in  the  j^^rcat  work.  It  was  the  Great 
Work  to  Hamilton  Strang.  Had  he  not 
dreamed  in  far-away  Baltimore  of  the 
day  when  he  would  descend  into  the 
Gorge  of  Knln  \''an  to  recover  the  treas- 
ure that  ha<l  been  lost  centuries  before? 

On  the  day  that  he  fished  up  the 
\<iiX  "^pur  In's  imn^dnation  foamed.  The 
spur  conlirmcd  the  story,  and  the  flood- 
gates of  his  mind  were  lifted.  It  was 
nothing  of  value  in  itself,  but  it  put 
the  hallmark  of  truth  upon  the  story 
that  told  of  the  disaster  to  Tamerlane's 
army. 

Strang  spoke  of  the  treasure  on  that 
day.  He  spoke  of  it  in  detail.  He  had 
gathered  many  stories  from  wizened 
ancients,  who  had  heard  thcin  from 
other  wizened  ancients,  who  babbled 
the  tradition  of  the  disaster.  Those 
gray-beards  had  told  of  articles,  price- 
le?s  articles,  and  .Strang,  holding  the 
tarnished  spur,  spoke  of  those  articles 
to  the  girl  who  watched  him  with  fear 
in  her  bi<7  blue  eyes. 

"He  brought  a  crown  from  Afghan- 
istan that  no  one  could  look  upon," 
he  cried.  "It  was  made  by  ten  jewelers 
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who  went  blind  through  looking  at  the  precious 
stones  out  of  which  it  was  made." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  girl. 
"Nothing  is  written  about  it." 

"They  have  had  the  story  handed  down  : 
to  them,"  cried  Strang.    "Thirty  men 
escaped,  and  those  thirty  told  the 
tale  of  the  treasure  to  hun- 
dreds. These  people  couldn't 
make  up  a  story  like  that. 
It  is  the  truth." 

Strang  was  ex- 
cited, and  his 
daughter  tried  to 
soothe  him. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she 
murmured,  "per- 
haps it  is  the 
truth." 

"It  is!"  he 
screamed.  "It 
is!    And  there 
are  a  score  of 
other  things 
just    as  valuable. 
There  is  the  Sword  of 
Nahan  Dhass,  the  hilt 
of  which  was  set  with 
the  biggest  pearls  that 
ever  came  from  the 
Banks  of  Bah- 
rein. I've  read 
of  it,  SylAna — 
read    of  it 
often.    It  is 
down  there. 
The  crip- 
p  1  e  to 


HanxnxniAh 
rmcKcd  tne 
•urfac*.  carry- 
ing  ■  «  Kit*- 
faced,  w  •  •  p  i  ng 
'  .  .  It  was  Strmrtg 
— Stnng.  who  looked  at  if 
K*  Had  aaan  a  tKousana 
ghosts  in  th*  black  depth*. 

I  Spoke  yesterday  de- 
scribed it  to  me 'so 
minutely  that  one 
would  think  he  had 
seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  he  hasn't. 
He  is  only  repeating 
.  the  words  of  those 
1   thirty   men  who 
escaped  from  the 
Gorge,  the  thirty 
who  died  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  but 
whose  description  of 
the  t  r  e  a  s  u  re  will 
never   die  while 
tongues  can  wag." 


whom  ^ 


.-•i'l 


IT  was  on  that  day 
;  ,  _  *■  that  Sylvia  Strang 

sent  a  cable.    She  sent  it 
to  Baltimore,  Maryland.    The  girl 
sensed  an  impending  calamity.  The  hor- 
rible fascination  which  the  Gorge  of  Kala 
Van  possessed  for  her  father  made  her 
afraid,  and  there  was  only  one  person  in 
.  the  world  to  whom  she  could  turn  in  her 
trouble.    That  person  had  told  her  on  the 
,  day  she  had  bade  him  good-by  in  New  York 
that  he  would  come  to  her  the  moment  she 
wanted  him,  and  on  the  day  when  her  father 
found  the  silver  spur,  she  felt  that  she  would 
give  anything  for  his  counsel  and  advice. 
The  cable  ran : 

Jack  Harborough,  Baltimore,  U.  S.  A.  Please 
come  by  first  boat.  Am  in  great  trouble.  Sylvia. 
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Hamilton  Strang  knew  nothing  of  the 
cable,  but  in  the  days  that  followed  the 
sending  of  it  he  worked  with  a  feverish 
haste  that  made  Sylvia  wonder  if  the 
calamity  she  feared  would  take  place 
before  the  arrival  of  the  one  man  ^e 
felt  certain  could  prevent  it 

An  answer  came  to  ber  nmsage.  The 
answer  ran : 

Sailing  to-day.   Keep  ^our  nerve  no 
matter  what  the  trouble  is. 

Hamobough. 

Sylvia  cried  over  the  cablegram.  She 
kissed  the  yellow  scrap  of  paper  and 
thrust  it  into  her  bosom.  It  brought  her 
immense  relief.  Some  one  wa'^  cominf;^ 
to  her,  some  one  who  was  strong  and 
reliable. 

Stranj^,  working  without  help,  made 
splendid  progress.  Little  by  little  he 
crept  down  into  the  black  depths.  The 
natives  gathered  in  groups  upon  the 
brink  nf  the  Gorcre  and  watched  him 
with  solemn  eyes.  They,  like  the  girl, 
were  certain  that  something  terrible 
wonH  happen  to  the  man  who  was  try- 
ing to  upset  the  assertions  that  five- 
score holy  men  had  made  regarding  the 
trea'-nre. 

*'It  is  wrong,  sahib,"  they  would  mur- 
mur.  "It  is  very  wrong." 

"Wait,  you  fools!"  Strang  would  cry. 
"Wait  till  I  bring  up  treasure  that  will 
blind  you  to  look  at.   Wait !" 

The  girl  shivered  as  she  listened  to 
her  father's  a<«ertinns.  She  was  fear- 
fully afraid  that. he  would  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  chasm  before  the  arrival 
of  Ilarborough.  She  tried  to  put  a 
lirake  upon  hU  fe\en<;h  activity,  spoke 
to  him  of  the  injury  which  he  jnight  do 
to  his  health  and  of  the  great  risk  he 
ran  in  nsincr  ladders  which  had  not 
been  properly  tested,  but  Strang  would 
not  listen.  The  nearer  he  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Goi|[e,  the  more  excited 
he  became. 

On  the  day  Hamilton  Strang  reached 
a  ledge  that  was  seventeen  hundred  feet 
from  the  hnnk  of  the  crevice,  there 
came  another  cable  to  Sylvia.  It  was 
from  Harborough  at  snn-smitten  Aden, 
and  she  gave  a  cry  of  joy  as  she  read 
the  words.  He  was  a  dav  ahead  nf  the 
schedule  which  she  had  mapped  out, 


and  hope  blazed  within  her  bosom.  The 
cable  read: 

Leaving  here  tonight  on  Salscttc  for 
Bombay.    Will  catch  night  mail.  Be 


brave. 


Jack. 


Sylvia  replied  to  the  cable,  address- 
ing it  in  care  of  the  steamship  agents 
at  Bombay.  Tlien  she  tried  to  calculate 
the  chances  in  her  favor.  Her  father 
was  only  three  hundred  feel  from  tlie 
bottom  of  the  Gorge,  while  Harborough 
had  -^cven  days  of  fast  traveling  lic- 
tween  him  and  the  Great  Plain  of  Thash. 

P*XCITEMENT  grew  among  the  na- 
tives  who  waited  upon  the  edge  of 
the  chasm.  .Sylvia  Strang  sat  for  liours 
and  watched  them.  Long-bearded  holy 
men  walked  up  and  down,  chanting 
softly;  yellow-robed  monks,  dirty  and 
unshaven,  scowled  at  her  as  she 
croiielied,  white-faced  and  terror- 
stricken,  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  na- 
tives knew  that  Strang  was  near  the 
bottom  of  the  great  crevice,  and  curi- 
osity and  fear  gripped  them. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  receipt  of 
Harborough's  second  cablegram  Strang 
climhed  up  out  of  the  Cor;^e.  His  eyes 
blazed,  and  his  ih\n  nostrils  quivered  as 
he  spoke  to  the  cfirl. 

"Another  hnn.ircd  feet,  Sylvia!"  he 
cried.  "Only  a  hutulreti!  I've  checked 
it  a  score  of  times.  To-morrow  or  the 
next  day  I  will  touch  the  emeralds  of 
Ahla!)  and  tlie  b!ue  diamonds,  that 
blinded  the  jewelers  of  Bagdad." 

**I  think  you  should  rest  for  a  day," 
she  ga.sped. 

"Xonsensc !"  cried  Strang.  "Rest 
when  I  am  so  close?  You  are  crazy, 
child !  I  cannot  rest !  To-night  I  will 
sleep  here  lost  one  of  these  mad  natives 
cut  tJie  ladders.'* 

Sylvia  asked  permission  to  stay  with 
him,  and  he  granted  it.  He  was  so 
excited  that  he  hardly  understood  what 
she  said. 

Hamilton  Strang  slept,  hut  the  girl 
could  not  close  her  eyes.  T-noking  up 
at  the  star-strewn  sky,  she  asked  her- 
self a  thousand  questions.   Why  was 

she  afraid?   Why  was  she  fearful  of 

what  would  happen  when  her  father 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  Gorge? 
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'  She  sat  vp  and  looked  across  the 

moonlit  wastes,  vainly  seeking  an  an- 
swer. She  was  certain  that  something 
tragic  would  Lake  place  if  iier  father 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
Gon;e,  but  she  coviJd  not  see  how  she 
would  be  able  to  prevent  him. 

SyWia  stood  trp  and  looked  at  hef 
father.  The  royte  ladders  that  would 
allow  him  to  finish  the  descent  were 
coiled  ready,  and  the  girl's  eyes  fell 
upon  them.  A  mad  thought  cane  into 
her  mind.  J.ick  I  tarborough  was  speed- 
ily to  her  by  a  .fast  train,  and  if  she 
cottM  cause  a  sl^;ht  delay  aU  m^[ht  be 
well. 

The  girl  took  a  smal}  knife  from  her 

e>ckettK>ok  and  crq>t  toward  the 
dders.  When  )she  readied  them,  she 
started  to  hack  at  them  with  the  little 
knife.  She  cut  and  slashed  with  all  her 
strength,  her  eyes  upon  the  treasure- 
mruiaened  |nati.  A  little  firayer  escaped 
her  hps. 

StnmgL  stirred,  and  the  girl  crouched. 
For  a  moment  the  man  lay  quiet ;  then, 
as  if  he  sensed  danger,  he  ^lang  to  his 
feet  and  rushed  at  her. 

"Sylvia!"  he  cried.  "Sylvia!  Why- 
why,  girl,  what  are  yoa  doing?  Surely 
you  can't  be — *' 

He  held  the  hand  which  gripped  the 
little  pocket-knife  and  he  looked  down 
at  her  with  blazing  eyes.  She  had  to 
confess.  She  told  him  of  her  fear,  sobs 
shaking  her  dight  frame  as  she  spoke. 

"You  are  a  silly  child,"  cried  Stranfj. 
"Nothing  will  happen  to  me.  I  will 
reach  fte  treasure  to-day—to-day, 
girl!  Thank  God  I  woke  before  you 
did  much  damage  to  the  ladders." 

That  day  was  the  longest  in  the  life 
•  of  Sylvia  Strang.  At  daybreak  her 
father  descended  into  the  chasm,  and 
tfaroo^  the  weary  hoars  that  followed 

she  sat  trpon  the  brink  anr!  prayed  for 
his  return.   The  crowd  of  natives  grew 
greater  as  the  day  passed.   They  came 
in  droves  across  the  Great  Pbin  of 
Thash  and  crouched  upon  the  edge  of 
the  Gorge,  chattering  excitedly  and 
pdttting  down  into  the  bhck  depths.  ' 
"*':»ht  came  riown  upon  the  place, 
'*rang  did  not  return.  Sylvia's 
"»^«  increased.  A  horrid  lone- 


liness gripped  her.    She  fdt  oerlawi 

that  something  had  happened  to  her 
father,  but  there  was  no  way  of  finding 
out  the  reason  for  the  delay.  She 
pleaded  with  the  natives,  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  find  a  man  courageous  enough 
to  venture  down  into  the  crevice.  But  no 
money ^she  could  offer  wotdd  make  one 
of  the  siiperstitk)iis  brown  men  listen 
to  her. 

All  tfarotffih  the  night  the  girl  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  chasm.  Dawn  came, 
but  no  Strang.  A  monk  in  a  green  robe 
started  to  chant  loudly ;  and  Sylvia,  who 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent opponents  of  her  father's 
scheme,  knew  that  his  chant  was  one  of 
triumph. 

It  was  when  the  swelling  chonis 

reached  its  full  height  that  there  came 
a  sudden  interruption.  A  solitary  horse- 
man appeared  upon  tile  Great  Plain  of 
Thash,  and  the  chant  was  hushed.  In 
silence  the  crowd  of  natives  and  the  girl 
watched  the  newcomer.  He  was  ap^ 
pronchin^  at  a  gallop  across  the  hot 
sand,  and  the  watchers  could  see  his 
whip  rise  and  fall  as  he  pushed  his 
tired  horse.  Sylvia's  throat  was  dry; 
her  heart  was  pounding  madly.  A  great 
filing  of  joy  crept  over  her  as  the 
horseman  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
When  he  reached  the  little  rise  upon 
which  she  and  her  father  had  reined  up 
to  take  their  first  view  of  the  Gorge  of 
Kala  Van,  she  staggered  forward  with 
a  cry  of  joy.- 

"Jack!  My  Jackr  she  cried.  "Help 
me,  Jack!  Help  me  I" ' 

"For  God's  sakc,tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened!" cried  Harborough.  "Quick!" 

Surrounded  by  the  screaming  natives, 
the  girl  stammered  out  the  story;  and 
ten  minutes  after  his  arrival  Harbor- 
ough, with  set,  stem  face,  descended 
into  the  great  chasm. 

LJOURS  passed.  The  sun  swept  up 
*  *  tfirough  the  smoke-smeared  sky 
and  dropped  toward  the  horizon.  The 
djinns  of  night  started  to  spin  their 
webs  in  the  shadows  of  the  dunes,  and 
it  was  then  that  Harborough  reached 
the  surface,  carryins^  a  white-faced, 
weeping  man  who  shivered  like  a  per- 
son wiut  tfie  ague.   It  was  Strang— 
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Strang',  who  looked  as  if  he  had  seen 
a  thousand  ghosts  in  the  black  depths 
from  which  he  had  been  rescued.  He 
was  a  nervotts  wreck,  and  he  cried  like 
a  f rit^htencd  cbilcl  as  1  Tnrltorongh  car- 
ried him  through  the  shrieking  natives. 

Harborough  and  Sylvia  took  Strang 
down  to  Calcutta,  and  on  the  way  down, 
the  treasure- seeker,  who  had  hardly 
spoken  a  word  since  the  rescue,  turned 
to  the  girl  and  her  lover  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  each. 

"Promise  me  that  you  will  never  go 
near  dtat  place  again,"  he  cried. 

Harborough  laughed.  "Do  you  think 
we  will  ever  have  any  desire  to  go 
back?"  he  asked. 

"Promise!"  shrieked  Strang. 

"Ipromise,"  .said  I Iarborou.c;h. 

"Then  I  will  give  you  and  Sylvia  a 
wedding  present,**  whispered  Strang. 
"I  have  liid  it  from  you,  but  now  I 
must  show  it.  Look!" 

Strang  took  from  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt  something  that  blazed  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  was  some- 
thing that  seemed  alive,  something  that 
gathered  to  itself  the  sunbeams  that 
came  in  thrnu]C[h  the  window  nf  the  rail- 
way carriage  and  flung  them  back  in 
shafts  of  colored  light.  Diammids  ami 
emeralds,  rubies,  pearls  and  mya.1  sap- 
phires were  canc^ht  top^ethcr  in  a  web 
of  gold  such  as  a  fairy  might  spin  for 
a  queen's  bridal  veil. 

"It  is  the  breast-covcrinjc;  which 
Ahlab  gave  to  his  bride,"  said  Strang 
in  a  hoarse  whisper.    "Gardot  wrote 


about  it  It  is  worth  more  than  any 
piece  of  jewelry  in  the  world." 

Harborough  took  the  wonderful  thing. 
He  was  awed.   He  looked  at  the  face 

of  the  girl  who  sat  by  his  side,  Sylvia's 
eyes  were  big  with  wonder;  her  breath 
came  in  short  f^asj^s.  The  wonderful 
piece  of  centuries-old  workmanship 
frightened  her  with  its  beauty. 

"Pull  down  the  blinds,"  she  whis- 
pered. "It  is  too  wonderful  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sunbeams." 

Harborough  moved  to  obey  her  order, 
but  Hamilton  Strang  leaped  forward 
,  and  gripped  his  hand.  "No,  no !"  he 
screamed.  "Don't  block  out  the  H,c;ht ! 
Don't!  Don't!  I  see  the  things  in  the 
dark — the  awful  things!" 

"What  thinj^s?"  asked  HarborouL;b 

"The  things  that  were  in  the  chasm!" 
cried  Strang.  "The-^the— ** 

Strang  made  a  wmM  effort  to  utter  the 
words  that  were  upon  his  tongue,  but 
the  attempt  was  beyofid  him.  He  sank 
back  upon  the  cushions,  speechless,  and 
in  that  condition  he  reached  Calcutta. 
A  doctor  diagnosed  it  as  a  paralytic 
stroke  brought  on  by  nervous  excite- 
ment, find  further  asserted  that  Strang 
would  never  regain  his  speech.  Jack 
Harborough  and  Sylvia  brought  him 
back  to  Baltimore,  where  he  now  lives, 
a  quiet,  silent  man  who  sits  all  day  in 
the  sunshine  and  sleeps  in  a  brilliantly 
lighted  chamber.  Ten  minutes  in  the 
dark,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a 
Washington  specialist,  .would  mean 
death  to  Hamilton  Strang. 
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D  FOBS 

CYRIL  MAUDE,  wtio  will  rettrm  to 
.\mcrica  this  fall  in  a  new  play,  tells  the 
story  of  a  soldiers'  training  canip  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  rain  was 
falling  .steadily.  The  sentry,  pacing  np  and 
down  ia  the  gloom  and  wet,  heard  a  shuf' 
fling  h*ke  that  made  by  some  one  ai>proadi* 
ing- 

"Who  goes  there?"  he  cried  out. 

There  wa^  no  answcr,  but  the  ihuffling 
came  nearer. 

"Who  goes  there?"  he  repeated,  throwing 
up  his  rifle  ready  to  fire. 

A  pathettcaify  weary  and  forlorn  voice 
came  nut  of  the  darkness: 

"A  friend  and  two  mules." 
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JONAS  BECGS  EMPLOYS  BUSINESS 
TACTrCS  IN  COURTrNO  A  WIFB— 

AND  FINDS  IT  A  CAME 
AT    WHICH    TWO   CAN  PLAY 


By  Thomas 
L.  M  a  s  so  n 


"NJow.  sir,  wliilf  I  •1X25  purting  cii  my  Knt 
qui«tky  in  the  office  ttiere,  i  Kearii  you  tell 
your  son  the  nml  reason  ■why  you  'fired* 
fiM — bacMJM,  ■•JMi  iixpiMwd  it,  1  < 
good  Ittolung.  Tour 


MATH  eft  IN  I, 


YHP^AS  BEGGS  came  into  his 
I      father's  office  and  sat  down  in 

J— — 1 1  the  usual  ni;iniicr.  Ik-  had 
been  doing  this  for  years.  It  was  the 
hour  for  their  daily  conference.  The 
two  Bej^  were  ahke  as  peas — the  only 
difference  being  their  ages.  Both  were 
xuen  of  business. 

The  elder  Begins  looked  over  his 
spectacles  at  his  son— who,  1)y  the  way, 
was  short,  stout  and  rather  handsq^e. 

"Well,  Jonas,"  he  said,  "that's  over 


with.  None  of  these  pretty  stenograph- 
ers for  me.  She^d  demoralize  the  whole 

ofticc.    I  fired  her.    She's  gone." 

Jonas  looked  relieved. 

"That's  good."  he  observed.  "Never 
thought  about  her  looks  when  we  en- 
gaged her,  did  we?  Gue'5«:  you're  rtglit. 
No  place  round  here  for  a  pretty  girl, 
eh?" 

"Xo.  sir.'" 

"Hows  the  mail?" 

The  elder  Beggs  paused  an  instant 
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"Let's  talk  of  something  else,  Jonas/' 
he  said.    "It's  about  time  you  got 

married." 
Jonas  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  not  ?n  sure,"  he  replied,  "that 
it's  tJie  best  invesimcnt  in  the  world." 

"It  isn't,  always.  But  if  you  go  at 
it  in  a  business  way — and  we're  busi- 
ness, eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,  we're  business!  Every 
time" 

*'W\'l\,  I  say,  if  y6u  go  at  it  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  why.  it's  likely  to  pan  out." 
"How  would  you  go  at  it  ?  I've  never 

had  time  to  cultivate  women.    I — " 

"That's  all  right,  Jonas.  But  the 
business  can  .spare  you  for  a  few 
weeks." 

fonns    looked    doubtfully    at  his 

father. 

"How  much  is  it  going  to  cost?"  lie 

asked  cautiously. 

"Well  now,  let's  see.  A  month  at  a 
good  hotel  at  five  dollars  a  day." 

"1  can  do  better  by  the  month." 

"Well,  say  one  hundrc<!  dollars  for 
the  time.  Then  there's  expenses — a 
few  candies,  carriage-hire,  engagement 
ring,  wedding  outfit,  honeynmon — " 

"Yes."  broke  in  Jonas,  "and  then  it's 
only  just  begun." 

His  father  looked  at  him  reproach^ 
fullv. 

'  .\ow,  look  here.  Jonas,"  he  said. 
"You'll  be  better  off  married,  and  just 

mnkc  up  your  mind  that  it  will  cost  you 
•  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  extra  and 
be  happy  about  it.  It  will  pay.  I  tell 
you,  my  boy,  it's  worth  it  to  liave  some 
one  to  look  after  your  mnterial  com- 
forts. You'll  do  twice  the  work  in  the 
office. " 

"fUi!  liow  ll  I  be  sure  about  the  girl? 
Whal  s  your  plan.*"' 

*'My  plan  is  simple.  If  you're  going 
to  buy  .T  horse,  yon  go  where  you  can 
get  'em  best  and  citeai)est,  don't  you  ? 
Well,  that's  the  way  with  a  wife.  Now, 
1  figure  it  out  that  you  want  a  kind  of 
happy  medium  between  cntmtry  and 
city  bred.  You  want  a  girl  from  a  good 
family,  who  hasn't  been  brought  up 
with  e.Ktra\ nn-nnt  notions  and  yet  who 
knows  good  living.  And  you  want  a 
good-looker.  Alwap  get  a  good-looker, 
Jonas.    They  dont  come  any  higher 
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than  the  plain  kind,  and  you're  bound 

to  take  a  certain  amount  of  pndc  in 
'em.  Now,  you  take  a  month  ott.  Go 
to  one  or- two  nice,' quiet  resorts — not 
too  swell,  mind  you — where  nice  cjirls 
go,  and  that  will  give  you  the  best 
chance  in  the  world  to  size  her  up  first." 

lonas  pursed  his  lips  thoughtfully. 

"I'll  do  it."  he  said  at  last.  "Good 
ivvhcmc!  Then  if  I  see  a  girl  I  think 
might  do,  I'll  follow  her  home  and  size 
her  up  there." 

"That's  it.  That's  the  Uiing." 

AT  this  moment  the  door  leading  to 
the  outer  otTice,  which  the  father 
and  son  liad  not  noticed  was  ajar,  sud- 
<lenly  opened. 

A  tall,  very  pretty  young  woman, 
with  a  notebook  in  one  lianU  and  a  pen- 
cil in  the  other,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Fxcuse  me,"  she  said;  "I  guess  yow 
thought  I'd  gone." 

Tlie  elder  Bcggs  got  up.  IHs  face 
reddened  with  anger. 

"I  certainly  thought  you'd  gone,"  he 
said. 

"Well,  I  haven't." 

"You  can      — now." 

"I'm  waiting  for  my  money." 

"Dtdnt  I  pay  you  up  to  to-morrow 
morning  ?" 

"That  isn't  enoti^h." 

"How  much  do  you  want?"'  a-ked 
the  elder  B^gs. 

"I  want  one  year's  pay.  That's  a 
thousand  dollars, 

"What  for?"  demanded  Jonas. 

His  father  held  up  his  hand. 

"Now,  Jonas."  he  sai<l,  "yon  let  ittr 
manage  this  affair.  W'hat  do  you 
mean,"  he  said  to  the  youn}?  wonnan, 
"by  demanditic:  such  a  sum  You  came 
well  recommended.  I  had  no  idea," 
he  continued  sarcastically,  "that  you 
were  an  cr  iinary  l>lackmailer." 

The  young  woman  refused  to  be  dis- 
concerted. 

"Neither  am  I,"  she  replied.  "As 
you  know,  T  am  a  resprrtable.  innocent 
l^erson,  as  you  have  suggested.  And  I 
not  only  came  to  you  well  recom- 
mended, but  when  ynu  di-^eharq-ed  me 
you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  my  work. 
Now,  sir,  while  I  was  putting  on,  my 
hat  quietly  in  the  office  there,  I  heard 
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you  tell  your  son  here  the  real  reason 
why  yott  'fired'  me — because,  as  you 

expressed  it/  I  was  too  good  looking. 
Your  attitude  about  me  was  so  utterly 
mean  and  cold-blooded  that  it  made  me 
road,  and  I  instantly  made  up  my  mind 
that  any  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  un- 
principled, unjust  and  calculating  as 
ycra  are,  in  hts  treatment  of  woman 
employees,  ought  to  be  sen  r  l  a  dose 
of  his  own  medicine:  so  I  quietly  sat 
down  outside  that  door  and  took  down 
every  word  oi  that  conversation.  And 
you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  am 
cot  a  good  stenographer. 

"Now,  sir,"  purstted  the  young 
woman,  "111  have  that  conversatimi 

E tinted,  if  necessary,  and  distributed 
roadcast  into  every  resort  your  son 
dares  to  potee  his  nose  into.  And  you 
can't  stop  me,  either.  It's  true,  every 
word  o£  it,  I'll  show  you  up.  When  a 
man  Uke  you  treats  a  girl  like  me  in  the 
way  you've  done,  he  deserves  to  be 
shown  up.  You  got  me  out  of -another 
position  to  come  Here,  as  yon  know,  and 
then  discharged  me  for  absolutely  no 
reason  whatever  except  a  whim  You're 
a  mean,  calculating  pair,  both  of  you." 

The  elder  Beggs  reached  for  his 
check-book  without  a  word.  Jonas 
sprang  forward  and  held  his  arm. 

'^Dm't  yon  do  it,'^  he  exclaimed. 
"She'll  take  less.  You'll  take  less,  wont 
you?"  he  said  to  the  young  woman« 
"Not  one  cent  less." 
The  elder  Beegs  turned  to  his  son. 
"Now,  Jonas, '  he  said,  "I  told  you  to 
let  me  manage  this  affair.    I've  had 
more  experience  fhan  you,  and  it's 
cheaper  in  the  end.  Besides,  your  pros- 
pects mustn't  be  interfered  with  " 

He  made  out  the  check.  Handing 
it  to  the  young  woman,  he  said : 
"You'll  leave  that  note-book  here." 
"Certainly."  She  threw  it  on  the  desk, 
yon  will  not  stop  payment  on 
that  check  r 
The  two  men  exchanged  glances. 
"No,"  said  the  elder  Beggs. 
TlMn  he  got  up  and  went  tgward  the 
ywing  woman. 

"You  wouldn't  have  made  that  in- 
aald,  "if  you'd  bem  in 
1.  We  may  be  coU  and 


calculating.  Miss  Cortland,  but  our  rej)- 
tttation  as  business  men  doesn't  admit 

of  any  such  act  as  that.  Now  let  nic 
tell  yoii  something:  I'm  paying  you  this 
money,  not  because  you've  frightened 
me  into  it,  but  because  I  realized  that 
I  was  in  the  wrong.  Accustomed  to 
deal  with  matters  in  a  businesslike  way, 
I  did  not  appreciate  or  realize  your  side. 
I  assumed  that  our  relationship  was  a 
matter  of  business  and  that  you 
could  easily  get  another  position.  You 
showed  me  that  I  had,  without  really 
intending  to,  done  you  an  injury.  1 
hope  that  this  money  will  be  a  com- 
pensation." 

There  was  a  dead  silence 

Then  the  girl  took  in  both  hands  the 
check  he  offered  her  and  deliberately 
tore  it  mto  little  pieces;  these  she 
dropped  on  the  floor.  Then,  turning, 
she  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

Jonas  sprang  forward  to  detain  her, 
but  his  father  held  up  his  hand. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "when  you  are  as 
eld  as  I  am,  y<m11  never  attempt  to  have 
the  last  word  with  a  tfroman." 

IT  was  one  month  later.  The  elder 
*  *Beggs  was  busy  in  his  customafy  ten 

o'clock  manner,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Jonas  entered. 

"Jonas,  my  boy,  I'm  glad 'to  see  you. 
Any  luck?" 

"Yes  sir." 

Once  more  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  woman — the  same  one  who  had 
too  !  there  so  defiantly  a  month  ag«H^ 
stood  before  them. 

"I  didn't  see  any  odier  way  to  get 
even  with  her,  Father,"  said  Jonas 
apolo^fctically,  "but  for  me  to  marry 
her;  and  I've  spent  the  month  getting 
her." 

The  elder  Beji^cfs  smiled  as  he  grasped 
his  future  daughter-in-law  by  the  hand. 

"I  suspected,"  he  said,  "just  what 
Jonas  was  up  to,  and  my  only  fear  was 
that  he  wouldn't  get  you.  Aint  you 
afraid,"  he  continued,  "to  marry  into 
such  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  firml" 

The  young  woman  smiled. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  afraid,"  she  replied, 
'Inst  what  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  my 
own  with  you— on  the  inside." 
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M«b«l  Hamilton,  one  of  tK«  ftart 
of  vaudrvilU,  in  ■  unique  poM. 


B«low:  Mmc.  Alda,  of  tKe  Metropolitan 
Grind  Op*™,  driving  hor  nei)  c«r  at  Ker 

tiom*  at  Gmt  Neck.  Long  Island, 
nntocnph  by  Whiir,  Nr»  Yoric 


Afin«5  V«mon.  •  film  acttcM  of  Univetaal  City, 
in  an  extremely  bilL^urkey  po«*. 
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Above:  JuLan  Street, 

writer. 
At  left!  Maria  Bar- 
riento?.  SpanisK  prima 
donna  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Grand  Opirra 
Company. 

I'hotaerjiih  I'v  |,.t,n  \V  ill  i.  , 
»;illi,-».  Nr»  V.hI 

AtrigKt:  Helen  Clark. 
tKe  prototype  of  Mrs. 
Vernon    Castle,  in 
••  Nobody  Hotne." 

I  *b< Jl  i> j{  r         I  <  y  W 1 1 ;  tc .  w 
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Fb<Jti>|fraplt  cup>  il2f'  C  l  by  L'n.  cr  .<u  ..I  A  I  ri>  cr  *  >  o 

Society  mai^  mU  blooms  for  charity  at  tKe  Rittenbouse  Square  Flower  Mart.  PbiladelpKU.    Left  to  right:  Jean 
Thompson,  SaraK  Neilson,  Elsa  Reatb,  EmiLe  Kennedy  and  Eleanor  PejH'*f. 
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Annttte  KcKcniia 


Annette  Kellertnan  (th 
grepKi  of  whom 
tKe  featured  actress 
nrw  William  Fox 
"A  Daughter  o 
Gods."  Th 
photoplay  wa 
made  in  Jamaic ), 
Was  directed  by 
Herbert  Bren- 
on,  and  has 
been  nearly  a 
year  in  the 
screening. 
Robert  Hood 
BoWers  has 
Written  the 
musical  sc^re 


f  the  Gods"  II 
water  scenes,  in 
course.  Miss 
crman  iray  be  seen 
onsiderable  suc- 
cess.   TKe  stcry 
lermits  a  certain 
iitjlude  in  dress. 
The  photo- 
play's cost  is 
said,  by  the 
Fox  Film 
Company 
press  depart 
m  e  n  t ,  to 
have  been 
mote    than  a 
million  dollars. 


Probably  the  first  photograph  of  Miss  Kellerman  in  an  everyday  bathing-suit. 
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Ziegfeld  Beau 


"Types  of  cKoriften  who 
charm  MarxKattanites 
during  the  Krat  of  the 
•ununer,  aruJ  who  help 
materially  to  make  th« 
winual  "  FoIIim"  one 
of  the  events  of  the 
year.  Above  are 
Zitelka  Dolores,  Jean 
Banwtte  and  Virginia 
Gunther. 

Pholorni>Ut  b»  WTiil*. 
New  Y«rV 


916  "Follies 


» » 


FloTvnz  Ziegfeld.  Jr., 
picks,  according  to 
New  York  startdardi. 
the  hest- looking  and 
moat  attractive  girls  in 
ihcaterdom.  The  three 
he  low  are  among  the 
proudest  beauties  of  his 
new  revue  Opal 
lereli,  Castie  Walters 
end  Marion  Davies,  at 
they  are  kiu>wn  to  the 
stage. 

PI«itognp)t«  hr  Wlilt*. 
N«»  Yofk 
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NcwYack 


A  Noble   Physical  Culturist 

LADY  Constance  Stewakt  Kkiiardson, 
athlete,  sportswoman,  hig-game  huii- 
trt-ss,  and  also  one  of  llic  most  revolu- 
tionary in  thought  of  all  of  Britain's  peer- 
esses, is  a  strong  tH-'liever  in  hard  physical 
training  for  women.  In  view  of  the  labor 
to  which  English  women  have  been  put  in 
the  making  of  munitions  and  in  taking  the 
places  of  men  sent  to  the  trenches,  she  has 
bcgtm  active  advocation  of  physical  prac- 
tice of  the  most  strenuous ^sort.  For  the 
instruction  of  *hcr  English' 
sisters  she  has  evolved  a  great 
number  of  ,  different  exer- 
cises, the  proper  application  of 
which  she  is  teaching  at  her 
stu<lio  in  Chelsea.  It  might  be 
noted  that  Lady  Constance  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive women  in  England's 
social  circles. 


Kaff  tmtrcil.  Ann  Pcnninoton,  Jock  Pickjord  ana  \\:a 
MicKfUna  at  the  latur's  summer  home. 


William  CourtlcigK,  the  actor,  and  hii 
two  iudiittt. 
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"Look, 
b^!- 
two  »trik« 
BnJtwol]«lU!" 


George    M.  Cohan  at 
A   Baseball  Game 


Whe*! 
A  run! 
What  did  I 


<  PtuHotfntplu  bf  Paul  Tlwnipvin.  Ncn  Yurki 


"H«  wKifftd  tKc  ozone,  by  gosK!* 


"WatcK  kirn  go!    Jurt  look  at  tkat  hoy  run!' 
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Fhutociaiih  bv  Talk  Sludio, 
New  Vork 

LILan  RuimU  in  the  W«)]«r 

•ruj  Firlcif  Muiic  Hall  days. 


LtlLan  Ruuell  to-day — sell- 
ing dolls  at  •  recent  cKarity 
bazaar  in  New  York. 


FTER  all.  the  one  nnme  that 
may  be  relied  upon  invariably 
to  draw  an  audience  is  con- 
tained in  the  household  words — Lil- 
lian Russell. 

If  the  "movies"  nee<l  an  extra  in- 
ducement, if  vaudeville  hankers  for  an 
ornamental  headliner.  if  comic  opera 
craves  its  acknowledged  queen,  or  if 
girl-shows   clamor    for   a  pedestaled 


taining  topic,  or  Sunday 
papers  ask  for  a  particu- 
larly startling  sym- 
posium, or  feminine  news- 
mongers demand  a  scin- 
tillantly  striking  example 
— there  is  Lillian  Russell. 


I  say  nothing  about  the  various  special- 
i.'^^ts  in  cosmetics,  corsets  and  other 
alleged  beauti tiers.  For  them  there  has 
alw.iys  been.  an<l  I  feel  perfectly  sure, 
always  will  be — Lillian  Russell. 

For  me — there   is   Lillian  Russell. 
That  is  neither  flippant,  insignificant 
nor  egotistic.il.    It  is  a  fact  that  must 
be  interesting  to  you.    For  years,  and 
for  years — and  then  for  years  ( though 
Ixauty.  there  is  Lillian  Russell!     If.   I  warn  you  that  dates  are  going  to  be 
theatrical  writers  seek  a  surely  enter-     barred  from  thi>).  I  have  been  "criti- 
cising"   Lillian  Russell. 
That  means  that  I  have 
sometimes    been  what 
managers    call  imperti- 
nent,  and   certain  stars 
deem  insolent,  and  a  few 
cut-and-dried  critics  con- 


most  in- 
teresting of  Mr. 
Dale's  articles  on  "TKe 
Most  Interesting  People 
of  tKe  Tbeater." 
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sidcr  quite  unnecessary.  It  has  made 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  my  rela- 
tions with  Lilhan  Russell. 

The  effulfjent  j^ood  nature,  the  serene 
generosity  and  the  superb  optimism  of 
the  most  advertised  woman  in  the 
L'niicd  States  have  been  proof  ajjainst 
pttty  stinjjs  of  any  kind.  Lillian  Kus- 
scll's  maj^nificent  sense  of 
humor  —  a  remark- 
able jwssession 


|V/II.*^S  RL'SSELI.  has  never  in  any 
^'■^  manner  showed  that  she  cared 
one  jot  for  criticism,  of  which  she 
has  had  such  copious  doses.  No 
woman  who  has  been  as  persistently 
before  the  jiublic  as  .Miss  Russell  has 
been  for  umpty  years  could  hope  to 
esca|K'  it.  I-otig  service  and  criticism 
run  together:  they  are 
quit  e  inseparable. 
The   aciditv  of 


for  any  beau- 
tiful   woman — has 
been  her  saving  grace 
— and  iiiiiK-'     (  )iice.  in  fear 
and  trembling.  I  awaited  the    Lillim  Run»ir»  lat«t 
result  of  one  of  my  (juips  that  photogfaph. 
I  wrote  on  the  sj)ur  of  a  feverish  mo-     lias  its 
ment.    Of  course.  I  thought  it  fumiy, 
or  I  shouldn't  have  written  it.  How- 
ever, it  appealed  to  Lillian  Russell  in 
precisely  the  same  way.    I  was  told 
that  .she  shook  with  laughter,  and  the 
fact  that  the  laugh  was  at  her  e.xpense 
mattered  not  at  all. 


criticism  has 
fallen    from  her 
like    the  proverbial 
wntcT  from  the  duck's  back. 

1  suppose  that  the  beauty 
we  realize  from  without,  really 
source  from  within — at  any 
latc.  when  it  lasts  as  Lillian  Russell's 
has  done.  I  met  Miss  Russell  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  a  first-night,  and  her  love- 
liness impressed  me  as  fervently  as  it 
used  to  do  umpty  years  ago.  In  that 
same  audience  I  noticed  an  actress  who 
had  once  been  much  in  the  Sunday 
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papers.  She  was  old  an<l  w  rinkled  and 
peevish ! 

W  henever  my  Sunday  e(htor  wanted 
a  "beauty"  article,  it  was  always  Lillian 
Russell  who  headed  the  list.  That  was 
inevitable.  When  he  toM  me  his  needs, 
I  used  to  say,  "Of  course,"  and  he 
would  continue,  **Ycs.  Lillian  Rus.sell." 
To-day  —  oh,  wonder  of 
wonders — it  would 
without  doubt 


this  remark  is  meant  pleasantly.  Lil- 
lian Russell  regards  her  beauty  much 
as  honey  must  regard  its  sweet- 
ness— as  u.seful  and  lucrative,  but 
somewhat  silly  to  discuss.  And  there 
was  a  time  when  she  really  didn't  know 
that  .she  was  beautiful  and  certainly 
never  e.xpected  to  become  an  authority 
on  the  subject. 

A  1 1  the  reci}>es 
that    she  writes 


be  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

Do  you  imagine  that 
Miss    Russell    is    all  pufTt<l 
up  about  it  ?  Well.  1  can  assure 
you  that  she  is  not.   The  topic 
of  beauty  is  rather  tiresome  to  her.  It 
naturally  would  be.    She  has  the  same 
somewhat    nauseated    feeling  about 
being  called  beautiful  as  I  have  about 
being  dubbed  bright,  or  I'.ernard  Shaw 
has  when  he  is  labeled  brilliant.  One 
grows  fearfully  weary  of  one  particit- 
lar  brand  of  remark — even  if  he  knows 


evade  the  issue 
that  beauty  comes 
from  within.     I  have 
skirmished   amonc^  theatrical 
A*  th* tppMred  nearly    i>eople  for  umpty  ycars  (the 
a  quflrt«<entury  a^o.     tcmi    umf>ty    may    bc  ex- 
changed for  pure  figures  by  api>lication 
at  this  office),  and  in  all  those  years.  I 
have  never  heard  one  unkind  criticism 
of  Miss  Russell ;  and  I  am  tiol  alluding 
to  newspaper  criticism.      Those  who 
have  l)een  in  her  company  have  never 
complained  that  she  was  anxious  to  mar 
their  success  by  accentuating  her  own! 
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I  .Ik.  New  VorU 

At  tKirt:?-two. 


When  jKe  wm  witK 
Weber  and  FieUs. 


In  "The  Sorcerer.' 


'*I-iIlian  fi;a\c  everyone  his  chance.  '  or 
".\riss  Russell  wanted  us  all  to  make 
hits."  was  what  I  invariably  heard. 

Ivven  little  Tonic  Cou^hdrop  of  the 
chorus — who  never  loves  her  star — was 
persistently  enthusiastic  about  Lillian 
Russell.  If  she  suffered  froni  hard 
luck,  it  was  always  Miss  Russell  who 
came  to  the  rescue.  If  there  were 
jiccutnary  embarrassments,  it  was  Miss 
Russell  who  dived  into  the  recesses  of 
her  pockets  to  helj)  the  situation.  Years 
and  years — yes,  of  course  ttmpty  years 
ajjo — when  ^Iiss  Russell  was  siniL:[intj  in 
'■'I'he  (Jueen's  Mate."  one  of  the  stage- 
hands lost  a  brand-new,  cxrec<!- 
ingly  serviceable  overcoat,  lie 
had  hung  it  on  a  peg  when 
he  went  about  his  work- 
When  he  discovered  his 
loss  he  was  in  a  chaotic 
state  of  mind.  Lillian 
Russell  sent  for  one  of 
the  men  who  had  seen 
the  coat,  and  instructed 
him  to  go  at  once  to  a 
large  clothier's  shop, 
close  at  hand,  ami  buy  a 
counterpart.  T  h  i  s  was 
done.  Miss  Russell  hung 
the  coat  upon  the 
peg  that  had  held 
the  other,  and  the 
joy  of  that  stage- 


Runell 
at  eighteen, 


hand  was  something  truly  spectacular! 
On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  car- 
penters missed  a  sum  of  money  from 
his  purse.  To  him.  it  meant  a  great  deal 
more  than  its  face  value. 

'  How  much  have  you  lost?"  asked 
Miss  Russell. 

"Seventeen  dollars."  was  the  reply. 
There  were  no  more  questions,  and 
she  handed  the  amount  from  her  pocket- 
book,  with  a  smile  that  had  more  than 
a  seveiueen-dollar  significance.  Scores 
of  cases  like  these  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  although  it  was  not  inten<Icd 
that  they  should  do  so.  and  I  could  Idl 
these  columns  with  instances, 
which  would  be  an  unnecessary 
thing  to  do.  I  mention  them 
just  to  emphasize  my  ix)ini 
— that  lastitig  beauty  conies 
from  within.  It  is  the 
outward  reflection  of  a 
serene  mind. 


L' 


ILI.I.W  Rl'SSKLL 
has  always  been  cer- 
tain of  herself.  Failures 
she  may  have  h:Ml. — and 
has  had. — but  she  never 
anticii)ated  them,  nor  were 
hey  e\er  absolute.    I  have 
cen   her  do  nearly  every- 
thing but  turn  somersaults  on 
a  flying  trapeze, — I  have  e\en 
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heard  licr  lecture! — and  she  has  never 
completely  missed  fire.  I  have  seen  her 
in  comic  opera,  nmsical  comedy;  Weber 

&  Fields  extravaganza,  straight  com- 
edy vaudeville,  pictures,  and  the  lure 
was  always  there  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Her  real  love — the  unobtainable — 
was  grand  opera.  "If  i  were  twenty 
ytars  old/'  she  said  to  me  on  one  occa- 
sion when  she  was  at  least  umpty  years 
more,  "and  as  ambitious  and  as  well 
situated  as  I  am  to-day,  I  think  I  should 
go  in  for  grand  opera.  But  when  I 
was  twenty,  I  had  to  earn  my  own  Us  - 
ing and  was  not  able  to  indulge  in  study 
of  any  sort.  You  know  that  Mr,  Abbey 
^t  me  to  work  at  'Manon  Lescattt.'  I 
certainly  loved  it.  He  was  anxious  for 
me  to  appear  in  'Martha,*  *The  'Bo- 
hemian Girl'  anfl  one  or  (wo  other 
operas,  but  the  scheme  fell  through,  and 
perfiaps  it  is  just  as  well.  I  imagine 
that  I  have  had  a  better  time  in  comic 
opera  than  I  should  ever  have  had  in 

fand  opera.  I  go  to  hear  it  whenever 
get  a  chance,  and  I  leave  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  feeling  like  thirty 
cents." 

The  mere  idea  of  Miss  Lilh'an  Russell 

looking  like  that  most  \n1gar  fraction 
of  a  dollar  is  rather  droll,  don't  you 
think? 

I  FANCY  that  the  only  subjects  that 
*  Lillian  Russell  hasn't  discussed  in 
type  are  astronomy,  trigonometry,  dif' 
fercntial  calculus  and  conic  sections. 
She  has  aired  her  views  on  nearly 
"cvpiything  else,  and  very  interestingly 
too.  She  told  me  once  th  •  Iienever 
she  benrrl  of  a  girl  starling  the 
comic-opera  career,  she  fell  a  piquant 
interest. 

"The  trouble  with  these  beginners," 
she  said,  "is  that  they  believe  that  one 
success  will  make  them  famous.  You 
read  of  this  and  that  prima  donna  being 
enthusiastically  received  by  a  rapturous 
public.  And  after  that.'  The  road  is 
a  terribly  difficult  one.  No  sooner  have 
you  made  a  success  in  one  opera  than 
you  have  to  bother  about  a  new  one, 
and  the  new  one  must  be  just  a  trifle 
better  than  its  predecessor!  There  are 
some  charming  young  women  in  the 


comic-opera  field,  hut  one  successful 
appearance  is  merely  the  beginning  of 
It  all." 

And  how  true  that  is,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  not  only  of  comic  opera 
but  of  the  legitimate.  What  becomes 
of  all  the  girls  who  make  one  hit,  and 
then  drop  out?  Why  do  they  drop, 
and  where  do  they  drop?  Miss  Russell 
certainly  never  permitted  herself  to 
suffer  tlie  swift  agony  of  descent.  Xo 
sooner  had  she  achieved  one  success 
thaii  she  was  out  for  another. 

I  PAUSE  and  I  laugh.  Before  me  is 
an  old  "souvenir"  presented  at  the 
fiftieth  performance  of  "The  Princess 
Nicotine,"  by  the  Lillian  Russell  Opera 
Comique  (not  "ox)era  comic,"  mind  you) 
Organisation  at  the  New  York  Casino 
— in  the  year  umpty.  In  this  brochure 
are  pictures  of  Lillian  Russell  in* all 
styles,  and  out-of-styles,  and  some  of 
them  to-day  look  inordinately  humorous. 
I  sec  her  as  Mabel  in  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance ;"  as  Olivette  in  satin  knicker- 
bockers, very  svelte,  lissome  and  cute; 
as  Jcmvin  in  "The  Snake  Charmer;"  as 
Fhaebe  in  "Billie  Taylor;"  asj^aiiencf 
in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera;  as 
Constance  in  "The  Sorcerer ;"  as  Prince 
Raphael  in  "The  Princess  of  Trebi- 
zonde;"  as  Polly  in  the  ()()era  of  that 
name;  as  Pepita,  as  Dorothy  and  Anita 
in  "The  Queen's  Mate;"  as  Etelka  in 
"Nadgy,"  as  Fiorella  in  "The  Brig- 
ands;*^ as  the  Grand  Duchess;  as 
Pylhia  in  "Apollo;"  as  Harriet  in 
"Poor  Jonathan;"  as  Morton  in  "La 
Cigale;"  as  Theresa  in  "The  Mounte- 
banks;" as  Girofte-Girofla;  and  is  Rosa 
in  "The  Princess  Nicotine." 

I  can't  help  smiling — really,  she  docs 
look  so  amusing,  and  not  nearly  as  gor- 
geous and  as  charniinq^  a?  she  looked  the 
other  night  when  1  met  her  at  tlie 
theater.  To-day  she  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  pleasant  features  of  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  roles. 

'IN   her  advice  to  beauty-seekers— 

*  silly  people! — ^Lillian  Russell  never 
mentions  the  benevolent  effects  of 
laughter.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  these  would-be  charmers 
that  it  is  really  necessary  to  laugh  in 
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order  to  remain  young.  They  prefer 
some  abstruse  cream,  or  cosmetic,  or 
some  perfidious  "wash."  Yet  Miss 
Russell,  above  all,  must  owe  a  great  deal 
to  her  sense  of  humor.  When  she  WSw 
with  Wt'hcr  &  Fields,  she  told  me  that 
&he  laughed  herself  happy.  She  had  a 
season's  fun  during  ^e  rehearsals  and 
was  so  merry  that  she  had  lo  say  to 
her  managers:  "For  goodness  sake,  let 
me  laugh  as  much  as  I  want  to  laugh, 
at  the  rehearsals,  and  I  promise  to  be 
serious  when  it  comes  to  the  real 
thing." 

In  pictures,  the  Lillian  Russell  of  to> 

day  had  mirthful  experiences.  She 
ruined  several  films  by  laiij^hinj^  at  the 
wrong  time,  i  he  comedian  would  im- 
provise absurd  speeches,  with  the  object 
of  appeahn^  to  her  sense  of  humor, 
and  invariably  he  succeeded.  Lillian 
Russell  had  sudi  a  lively  time  in  the 
picture  studios  that  she  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely.  She  refused  to  take  her- 
self seriously — as  the  average  movie 
Star  insists  upon  doing — and  was  as 
jolly  as  a  sand -boy. 

On  one  occasion  I  met  her  after  she 
had  spent  a  hard  day  at  Fort  Lee,  work- 
iiiij  like  a  Trojan,  (I  don't  know  how 
much  that  is,  but  I  -  like  the  classic 
sound),  and  I  can  assure  you  that  she 
was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  we  all 
know  how  fresh  that  is.  She  sat  down 
with  me  in  her  lovely  New  York  apart- 
ment (Lillian  Russell  is  as  devoted  to 
New  York  as  the  average  American  is 
to  Paris)  and  chatted  as  briskly  as 
though  she  had  just  risen  from  a  downy 
couch.  Never  a  grouch,  never  a  hard- 
luck  story,  never  a  truculent  bit  of  gos- 
sip, never  an  imcomplimentary  criti- 
cism 1  Those  are  the  points  that  hit  you 
when  you  meet  Lillian  Russell. 

IN  her  most  recent  vaudeville  estploits 
*  Miss  Russell  touched  humorously, 

but  perfectly  unnecessarily,  upon  the 
question  of  age.  She  told  funny  little 
stories  about  herself,  and  she  did  it  so 
artist  ieally,  and  with  such  genuine 
humor,  that  I  forgave  her.    If  for  one 


moment  she  had  waxed  sentimental,  I 
should  have  been  horrified. 

With  a  benign  smile  in  her  optimistic 
eyes,  she  was  a  splendid  example  of  the 
Utter  agelessness  of  mind. 

How  to  live  one  hundred  years! 
Once  she  gave  us  the  recipe  for  that, 
but  I  don't  fancy  that  she  believed  it. 
It  seoned  simple.  You  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  pick  oranges.  You  ride  in 
a  nice  automobile.  You  feed  the  swans 
in  an  ornamental  lake  at  Los  Angeles. 
You  preside  at  a  tea-party.  You  never 
let  a  gentleman  pick  up  your  handker- 
chief, because  it  is  ^ooa  exercise  for 
you  to  stoop  and  do  it  yourself.  Then 
you  play  with  a  medicine  ball,  and  sip 
hot  water. 

If  you  think  that  Lillian  Russell  has 
lived  up  to  this  charmiiif:^  recipe — well,  " 
vou  have  another  think  coming.  Cease- 
less energy,  persistent  effort,  tireless 
thought  and  spectacular  up-to-dateness 
have  kept  Miss  Russell  in  our  bhthe 
and  appreciative  midst — the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  feminine  success  that 
any  writer  can  find  in  his  li-^'  nf  "popu- 
lar women."  A  fig  for  picking  oranges 
in  California,  and  feeding  ornamental 
swans  at  T.os  Angeles ! 

The  idea  of  living  to  be  a  hundred 
isn't  so  enticing  if  you  look  a  hundred 
and  ten.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  live  to  . 
be  a  hundred,  and  look  forty!  That  is 
what  will  happen  to  Miss  Russell  if 
she  ever  reaches  the  centenary.  - 

DEFORE  me  as  I  write  these  lines  is 
the  most  beautiful  picture  Miss 

Russell  ever  sponsored.  It  portrays 
her  as  Lady  Teazle,  and  looks  exactly 
as  she  looks  to-day.  It  is  an  auto- 
graphed picture,  and  one  of  my  treas- 
ures— not  a  bit  amusing  like  the  old 
portraits  in-the  souvenir  of  "The  Prin- 
cess Nicotine"— but  opulently  lovely. 
Please  note  that  in  all  this  I  haven't 
mentioned  a  date.  I  keep  dates  for  my 
pessimistic  moments,  induced  by  pes- 
simistic subjects.  Lillian  Russell 
arouses,  as  she  al\va>s  has  aroused,  all 
the  very  worst  optimism  in  my  nature. 


Mr.  Dale  will  ctart  n  n^w  »en«a  of  articles  m  tf»«* 
nest— Um  S«ptember-GR£EN  BOOK  MAGAZINE. 
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A  TWEEN-SEASONS  CHANCE 
TO  GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
THE  MAN  WHO  HAS  WRIT- 
TEN NEARLY  A  HUNDRED 
ARTICLES  FOR  THE  GREEN 
BOOK  AND  WON  RECOGNI- 
TION AS  THE  FOREMOST 
DRAMATIC  CRITIC  IN  AMERICA 


Pollock 


ILLUSTRATED    BY  M.A.SCHWARTZ 


MERE 

IT 

1  ceit — 1 

1  kind. 

The  sisters  are  exactly  alike,  but  one 
wears  a  veil  over  her  Vs. 

This  thin  disguise  generally  suffices, 
and  its  adoption  is  popular  for  the  same 
reason  that  brewers  spend  fortunes  ad- 
vertising beer,  that  "travels  incognito." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  veil  doesn't 
baffle  ordinary  discernment,  which  sees 
in  most  humility  merely  mean,  morbid, 
self-conscious  and  hypocritical  conceit. 
We  all  know  the  woman  who  says  "No 
one  wants  to  hear  from  poor  little  me," 
and  then  gives  her  opinion  in  extenso, 
and  the  man  who  declares  "Of  course, 
I  can't  write  a  play!'  as  he  sits  down  to 
read  us  the  one  he  finished  last  week. 

Truth  is  much  lauded  and  little  liked, 
and  no  one  is  supposed  to  ken  the 
truth  about  himself.  Naturally,  this  is 
utter  sham.  Cleopatra  must  have  been 
blind  and  deaf  not  to  understand  that 
she  was  beautiful;  and  without  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  a  great  leader,  Han- 
nibal would  have  been  criminal  to  take 
an  army  across  the  Alps.  No  man  at- 
'hat  he  doesn  t  believe  he  can 
the  merit  of  modesty, 
"ngton  probably  would 


Is  of  con-  have  said  to  his  wife,  "Martha,  old  girl, 
the  other  it's  no  use;  I'm  a  shine  General-in- 
Chief,"  and  our  taxes  would  have  been 
swelling  the  treasury  of  George  V  in- 
stead of  going  to  dredge  the  river  at 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Thackeray  habitually  hfted  his  hat 
before  the  house  in  which  he  composed 
"Vanity  Fair;"  Charles  Reade,  in  an 
article  penned  for  Once  a  Week,  said, 
"It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
•The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;'"  and 
Balzac  wrote  of  himself,  "If  you  have 
not  been  bom  a  story-teller,  you  will 
never  obtain  the  popularity  of  Monsieur 
de  Balzac!"  They  were  right.  If  I  lifted 
my  hat  before  the  flat  in  wliich  I  com- 
posed "A  Perfect  Lady,"  I  should  be  an 
ass ;  but  if  I  voiced  the  belief  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  writing,  I  should 
be  a  liar.  Otherwise  I  never  should 
have  entered  upon  the  drudgery  of 
turning  out  "A  Perfect  Lady" — or  any- 
thing else ! 

This  article  is  to  tell  you  about  me. 
True  modesty  would  have  prevented 
my  perpetrating  it — or,  at  least,  would 
have  produced  a  preface  describing  my 
coy  and  reluctant  yielding  to  editorial 
pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
wasn't  enough  pressure  to  take  the 
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■wrinkles  out  of  a  pontid  of  butter. 
The  Gr££N  Book  asked  me:  "What 
would  you  like  to  write  about  this 
summer  ?" 
And  J  answered:  "Myself." 

•  I  have  been  in  every  issue  of  Thb 
Green  Book  since  its  second  number, 
dated  February,  1909 — nearly  a  hun- 
dred articles,  nearly  half  a  million 
words,  nearly  five  books  the  length  of 
"David  Copperfield."  It  seems  to  me 
time  we  "got  together."  I'm  interested 
in  anyone  whose  work  is  of  interest  to 
me.  I  know  where  my  gardener  was 
born,  and  whether  he  prefers  carrots 
and  Conan  Doyle  to  parsnips  and  Poe. 
I  could  please  you  better  by  knowing 
you  better,  and  since  it  isn't  possible  for 
me  to  get  acquainted  with  each  of  you, 
perhaps  the  fairest  alternative  is  to  ask 
you  to  get  acquainted  with  me. 

MY  START 

IN  my  book,  "The  Footlights— Fore 

*  and  Aft,"  occurs  this  line:  "Bom 
in  1880,  Mr.  Pollock's  contact  with  the 
theater  b^n  as  early  at  1896,  when  be 
bccnme  dramatic  critic  of  The  fVash' 
inyton  Post." 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  American 
Dramatists  and  Composers,  and  oppo- 
site the  sentence  quoted  above,  a  deri- 
sive pencil  has  scribbled,  ''Some  baby!** 

The  fact  is  that  my  "contact"  began 
at  the  age  of  eight,  with  the  be 
ginning  of  an  enthusi- 
asm  that  has  never 
failed   or  faltered. 
I  wrote  my  first 
play  then,  upon  a  fPA 
sheet  of  drawinj^  X'tK' 
paper  four  feet 
square,  and  with 
an  eye  on  A.  H. 
Woods,  perhaps, 
called  it  "The 
Devil's  Daugh- 
ter."   ^fy  second 
dramatic  master- 
piece, "The  Child 
Thief    of  New 
York,"  was  acted 
by  six  little  boys 
an  !  t  vvo  little 
girls  upon  an 


open-air  stage  constnictcd  of  boards 
laid  across  sawhorses,  and  concluded 
abruptly  when  a  football^  escaped  from 
a  game  played  near  by,  earned  away 
the  central  line  of  these  supports. 

However,  it  isn't  of  my  plays  that 
"I'm  going  for  to  telL"  My  work  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts:  one  part 
was  j>rcss-agency ;  one  has  been  dranuiiic 
criticism;  and  one  play-writing.  This 
article  shall  concern  itself  only  with  the 
middle  part,  taken  up,  really,  not  in 
1896,  but  four  years  earlier,  when,  in 
return  for  free  tickets,  I  contributed 
ten-line  reviews  of  entertainments  in  a 
converted  livery-stable,  become  a  dime 
museum  called  "Wonderland,"  to  my 
father's  paper,  The  Salt  Lake  Times. 
This  museum  had  a  "curio  hall"  up- 
stairs; and  down- 


stairs 


stock 


company, 
which  in- 
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eluded  a  pretty  gn]  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
iiamed  Georgia  Caine,  gave  forty-minute 
versions  of  standard  drama.  The  girl's 
father,  George  Caine,  was  the  "heavy,** 
and  tive  minutes  out  of  each  forty  was 
given  him  to  die  in. 

Returned  from  Central  America — 
and  a  lively  little  revolution — after  my 
father's  death,  in  1S94,  1  edged  myself 
into  an  apprenticeship  on  The  IVaxhing' 
ton  Post.  The  city  editor's  duty  immc 
diatcly  came  to  be  finding  out  what 
dibig  I  did  worse  than  the  thing  I  was 
doing.  Never  was  a  more  incompetent 
reporter.  I  got  nothing  a  week  and 
earned  it.  Willard  Holcomb,  then  dra- 
matic editor,  had  seven  ''openings,"  at 
as  many  theaters,  to  "cover"  every 
Monday,  and  one  day  he  asked  that 
some  one  be  assigned  from  the  "city 
room"  to  help  him  with  minor  perform- 
ances. "Anyone  will  do,"  he  said; 
"give  me  a  man  yoa  don't  want.*'  The 
description  fitted  me  perfectly,  and  I 
became  a  dramatic  critic.  My  first 
review  was  of  the  local  debute  of  the 
Cherry  Sisters,  and  it  was  that  kind  of 
a  criticism.  Ilowcvcr,  at  last  I  had 
fotmd  work  that  absorbed  me.  For  a 
few  months  my  budding  talents  were 
devoted  to  Kernan'.s.  a  burlesque  house  ; 
and  then  slowly,  as  Mr.  Holcomb's 
interests  widened  beyond  the  paper,  I 
began  to  be  ipso  facto  its  dramatic 
editor. 

Anyone  can  do  well  what  he  enjoys 
doing,  and  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now, 
quite  mad  about  the  theater.  I  at- 
tended performances  that  liad  to  be 
''covered,"  and  those  that  didn't,  besides 
matiiiees  and  whatever  rehearsals  were 
invasihle.  I  sat  up  all  night  reading 
books  about  the  theater,  and  writing 
magazine  articles  about  it  that  no  one 
wnnld  print.  Once,  when  I  had  been 
sent  to  review  Augustus  Thomas'  "The 
Hooster  Doctor,"  I  annoyed  my  chief 
greatly  by  returning  in  the  rush  hour 
and  bursting  into  tears  because  I  should 

never  write  so  good  a  play  

What  a  funny  ^gure  I  must  have  beai» 
a  dramatic  critic  in  a  military  over- 
coat with  a  red  cape,  relic  of  days  at  a 
cadet  school  and  worn  because  there 
was  no  money  to  buy  another.,  sobbing 
over  my  review  of  a  first  night  1 


From  The  Post  I  went  to  The  New 
York  Dramatic  Mirror — at  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  week.  It  seemed  an  enormous 
salary;  I  felt  sure  I  couldn't  be  worth 
so  much.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  then 
was  waging  his  fight  against  the  so« 
called  Theatrical  Trust,  and  I  helped 
him  by  gathering  and  setting  down  the 
anathemas  of  Robert  Ingersoll,  William 
Dean  Howells  and  Hobart  Chatfield 
Chat  field-Taylor.  Howells  gave  me  a 
set  of  his  books,  and  Chattield-Taylor 
almost  caused  my  death  by  mailing  me 
a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  "in 
appreciation."  My  recovery  was 
brought  about,  an  hour  later,  by  the 
discoveiy  that  the  check  was  intended 
for  some  one  of  whom  that  gentleman 
had  more  reason  to  be  appreciative. 

Fifteen  dollars  a  week  is  a  huge 
sum,  of  course  ;  hut  when  one  has  to 
support  a  family,  it  doesn't  leave  much 
for  theater  tickets.  And  above  every- 
thing else  on  earth,  I  wanted  to  go  to 
tlie  theater.  So  I  became  "New  York 
Dramatic  Correspondent  of  The  Wash- 
ington Times"  again  at  nothing  per 
annum,  but  a  card  with  that  imjiressive 
inscription  gained  admittance  for  me 
to  most  plays  that  weren't  doing  too 
much  bu.sincss.  It  gained  more — a  bit 
of  advice  that  checked  my  progress 
toward  the  kind  of  comment  that  then, 
and  now,  in  a  lesser  degree,  was  mis- 
taken for  review.  "Don't  say  that  So- 
and-so  reminds  you  of  a  glass  of 
water,"  wrote  Paiil  Wilstach,  dramatic 
editor  of  The  Times.  "That  may  be 
funny  criticism,  but  it  isn't  funny  and 
it  isn*t  criticism." 

Paul  Wilstach  left  The  Times  to  be- 
come bu?incs«;  manager  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  and  his  job  descended  to  me. 
I  wrote  reviews  for  the  morning  edi- 
tion.  rewrote  them  for  the  evening 
edition,  and  turned  out  a  page  and  a 
half  of  "dramatics"  every  Sunday — 
about  thirty  columns  a  week,  thirty-six 
thousand  words,  a  book  longer  than 
"Prue  and  I,"  for  that  same  fifteen  dol- 
lars. My  work-day  averaged  over  six- 
teen hours,  but  I  was  happy  because, 
for  the  first  time,  I  was  writing  what  I 
believed  to  be  true  about  the  theater. 
On  The  Post  "criticism"  had  been  dic- 
tated by  the  business  othce;  the  most- 
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advertised  play  was  the  best  play.   The  last  year:   "You  are  surrounded  by  so 

Post  was  not  unique ;  few  newspapers,  many  people  who  love  you  well  enough 

outside  of  New  Yoiic,  cared  to  risk  to  lie  to  you;  I  should  think  you  mif^t 

closing    the    manngerial    check-book,  be  glad  of  one  who  loves  you  too  well !" 

I've  always  .hated  that  sort  of  dishon-  But  if,  in  Washington,  I  was  one 

esty,  and  since  my  apprenticeship  I've  thing  that  every  critic  should  he,  I  was 

never  practiced  it.   Why?   Quicn  sabc?  many  otlicr  thing's  that  no  critic  should 

I'm  willing  enough  to  lie  about  most  be,  and  that  most  critics  are.    In  the 

things,  and  my  progress  through  life  has  first  place,  I  took  niyscll  very  seriously, 

included  about  the  usual  number  of  When  I  walked  down  an  aisle,  the  fate 


departures  from  the 
straight  and  narrow 
padi,  but  I  can  stand 

here,  with  niy  hand 
on  my  heart,  and 
swear  that,  since  I 
became    an  ac- 
credited dramatic 
critic,   I   have  not 
written   one  false- 
hood about  the  thea- 
ter— not  for  fear,  or 
favor,  or  friendship, 
or    gain    of  any 
kind.     Perhaps  it 
is  for  the  same  rea- 
son   that    a  man 
can't  lie  about  the 
woman  he  loves ! 

This  bias  has 
cost  mc  three  posi- 
tions and  any  num- 
ber of  friends.  I've 
been  wrong  oftener 
than  I  care  to  re- 
member —  but  only 
wrong.  I've  re- 
viewed unfavorably 
the  plays  of  men 
who  dined  with  me 
the  night  before,  and 
praised  those  of 
other  men  who 
"cut"   me  on  the 


**Onw,«h«n  t  ImJ  Ibcm  «mt  to  (•view  Aufuittn 

TKomas*  'The  I  f  -  Lr  D.^  't,'  I  Bnnnyca  tny 
chief  grMtlj?  by  rr:ujiu;i^  ;ii  the  rusti  hour  and 

bunting  into  vitn  hccausn  I  si\ouU 
good  e  ptay-" 


street.  I've  condemned  [jrodtutions 
whose  managers  were  considering 
manuscripts  of  mine  at  the  time,  and 
pulled  my  cnp  over  my  eyes  to  slip  into 
theaters  from  which  I  was  "banned  and 
barred — ^forbidden  fair,"  and  then  en- 
thused over  what  was  offered  there. 
In  the  end,  this  course  has  proved  not 
only  satisfactory  but  profitable.  Posi- 
tions and  friends  worth  while  aren't 
kept  by  truckling  and  prevarication. 
To  one  actor-author-producer  I  wrote 


of  the  drama  was 
about  to  be  decided 
The  manager  who 
presented  a  bad  play 
was  an  enemy  of 
society,   and  the 
actor    who  played 
badly  deserved 
"something  linger- 
ing, with  boiling  oil 
in  it."    I  wont  say 
my  standards  were 
too  high.  Critical 
standards  never  can 
be  that.   There  is 
no  greater  folly 
than  the  insist- 
ence that  critical 
opinion  should  reflect 
general  opinion,  and 
be  on  a  level  with  it. 
Critical  opinion 
should  be  above 
general  opinion, 
so  that  Tt  may 
help  upward ;  but  to 
do  that,  critical  opin- 
ion must  be  expert 
opinion  —  and  mine 
was  not.  My  stand- 
ards were  not  ten 
great,  but  my  under- 
standing   was  too 
little. 

In  my  time  I  had  witnessed  two  or 
three  hundred  pcrfuniiances  —  chiefly 
of  contemporary  drama.  I  thought 
Creston  Clarke's  Ilandct  a  fine  Hamlet, 
because  I  had  seen  no  other;  and  the 
fact  tiiat  this  was  my  first  experience 
with  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  did 
not  prevent  my  wading  in  valiantly  to 
tell  Henry  Irving  what  was  wrong  with 
his  Shylock.  Good  English,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  beauties  of  p^ood  acting; 
the  stage  should  do  for  our  language 
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what  at  present  it  does  for  our  Utifjorie. 
I  have  been  urging  thai  for  ten  years — 
but  twenty  years  ago  I  knew  nothing 
of  good  Enghsh.  Of  the  traditions, 
histoxy  and  criterions  of  the  theater  1 
knew  little  more,  and  of  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  theater  I  had  had  none 
whatever.  W  riting  plays^  as  well  as 
reviews  of  plays,  one  hears  much  to  the 
effect  that  no  man  should  pass  upon  the 
kind  of  work  he  does.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  no  man  can  pass  upon  the 
kind  of  work  he  docs  not  do.  Sympa- 
thy and  understanding  depend  upon 
that,  and  no  criticism  which  has  not 
actual  artisanship  as  a  foundation  can 
be  really  constructive  criticism. 

To  comprehend  this  statement  fully, 
you  should  obser\e  an  author  engaged 
m  rehearsing  and  altering  his  play. 
How  small  the  detail  that  C5;capcs  him, 
and,  if  he  be  a  skilled  craftsman,  how 
quickly  he  sees  a  fault  and  its  remedy! 
All  the  means  to  an  end  are  in  his 
mtndt  every  why  and  wherefore.  Com- 
pare the  notes  a  dramatist  makes  upon 
bis  pad  at  rehearsal — thorough  diagno- 
sis and  prescription — with  the  sui>erfi- 
cial  analysis  of  the  promoted  police 
reporter,  who  has  nothing  but  a  vagUe 
feeling  that  the  piece  did  not  appeal  to 
him.  "I  am  a  modest  man,"  says  A.  W. 
Pinero.  "I  doubt  not  that  there  are 
men  in  England  who  know  more  than 
1  do  about  writing  plays.  But  if  there 
are  such  men,  they  are  writing  plays 
and  not  dramatic  criticism.'* 

To  this,  answer  has  been  made  that 
one  need  not  be  capable  of  laying  an 
egg  to  pass  upon  an  omelet. 

Is  it  impertinent  to  in([uire  whether 
the  best  judge  might  not  be  capable  of 
cooking  one? 

Authors  are  jealous  persons,  we  hear, 
and  loath  to  laud  one  another.  My  own 
experience  is  that  the  most  jealous  per- 
sons are  they  who  have  failed  to  be 
atithors.  The  man  whose  dramas  h:i\  e 
been  declined  writes  about  the  decline 
of  the  drama.  Comprehending,  as  no 
one  can  coni])rehend  who  has  not  tried, 
how  hard  it  is  to  gain  an  effect,  the 
craftsmen  are  quickest  to  appreciate 
an  effect  gained,  and  to  be  sorry  for 
the  collca^ie  who  ha<  fallen  -hort  of  it. 
It  was  to  his  eagerness  to  congratulate 
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that  T  owed  niy  longf  intimacy  with 
Clyde  Fitch;  and  personally,  I  have 
sent  more  enthusiastic  telegrams  than 
any  novice  in  the  world.  The  Lady 
Who  Goes  to  the  Theater  with  Me  pre- 
vented my  felicitations  taking  in  the 
property  man  after  the  oj^ening  of 
"Chantecler."  "Only  a  man  who  has 
done  these  things  could  have  under- 
stood so  well  what  I  was  trying  to  do," 
Lewis  Beach  wrote  me  after  I  had 
"covered"  "The  Clod."  How  carefully 
I  should  read  reviews  of  my  own  work 
if  Augustus  Thomas  were  critic  of  Tlir 
Herald,  and  George  Cohan  dramatic 
arbiter  of  The  Evening  tVorldt 

MY  FINISH 

WASHINGTON  is  only  a  "week 

stand,"  but  we  had  many  interest- 
ing premieres  while  I  was  on  The 
nmM— "Zaza,"  «Dtt  Barry,"  "The 
Christian,"  "The  Little  Minister"  and 
"Children  of  the  Ghetto."  1  saw  my 
first  motion  picture,  and  went  on  record 
that  motion  pictures  had  no  future,  be- 
sides distinguishing'  myself  by  llnHino; 
"nothing  of  any  consequence"  in  '  i  re- 
lawney  of  the  Wells,"  That  must  have 
been  a  dreadful  blow  to  Pinero! 

It  was  at  the  Lafayette  Square  Opera 
House — ^how  the  Belasco — ^that  a  few 
of  us  said  j^ood-by  to  that  great  genius, 
Charles  lioj't.  The  decay  of  the  bril- 
liant mind  that  created  "A  Texas  Steer" 
had  been  disclosed  at  the  first  night  of 
a  silly  and  incoherent  farce,  called  "A 
Dog  in  the  Manger."  Through  the 
box-office  window,  as  we  walked  out 
after  the  second  act,  we  saw  Frank 
McKee  writing  the  telegrams  that  were 
to  cancel  tfie  tour  of  the  piece,  white 
its  author  sat  close  by  with  his  head  in 
his  hands.  The  next  day  "Big  I'.ill" 
Devere,  poet  and  actor,  told  those  of  us 
w  ho  came  from  the  newspapers  that  the 
satirist  was  oblivious  to  what  had  hap- 
pened. "Poor  Charlie!"  he  said.  "A 
man  who  has  made  the  whole  world 

laup;ll  is  now  the  .^arldest  |»er-on  in  it!" 

My  heart  was  in  my  work  those  days. 
I  had  not  begun  to  hate  the  sight  of  a 
typewriter,  and  to  portion  off  so  many 

hours  as  the  minimum  «:lavery.  "Rich- 
ard Mansfield  announced  "Cyrano"  for 
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Washington.  I  had  seen  Coquelin  play 
the  part  in  Paris— the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  a  trip  for  wiiich  1  had  saved 
three  years:  ten  golden  weeks  at  an 
expense  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Now 
I  l)egan  reading  to  fit  myself  for  review- 
ing the  tragedy — reading  of  the  real 
Cyrano  and  liis  times,  and  all  I  could 
get  of  Rostand.  i"ina1ly  I  spent  a 
week's  salary  going  to  Philadelphia  to 
witness  a  performance  Saturday,  so 
tliat  I  might  have  Sunday  to  write  of  it. 
1  wrote  three  columns.  When  1  had 
rewritten  this,  for  the  evening  edition, 
after  the  presentation  in  Washington, 
it  was  time  for  1)reakfasl.  On  the  way 
out  I  met  the  owner  of  the  paper,  the 
late  Sttlson  Hutchins.  ''For  God's 
sake."  he  exclaimed,  "three  columns  of 
stuff  about  a  show  1" 

An  hour  later,  with  trembling  fingers, 
I  open^  a  letter  from  his  son,  my 
managing  editor,  Walter  Hutchins. 
The  succeeding  moment  was  the  hap- 
niest  of  my  whole  life;  the  letter, 
trained,  hangs  before  me  as  I  write: 

My<  dear  Mr,  Pollock: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  and  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  manrlous 
critique  of  "Cyrano"  in  this  morning's 
Times   Ability  so  </reat,  devel- 

oped at  so  early  an  age,  leads  me  lo  fear 
that  you  may  prove  one  of  those  bless- 
ings that  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight.  Then  would  there  be  a  local 
Cyrano,  for  I  have  a  fairly  ugly  nose, 
oiM  it  would  be  out  of  joiuL 

The  following  Saturday  my  salary 
was  raised  two  dollars! 

Mr.  Hutchins  had  not  long  to  watt 
for  my  Wight !  Ninety-nine  per  cent 
pure  criticism,  with  a  dash  of  vitriol, 
had  proved  po|)uIar  with  our  readers 
but  indisfestible  to  local  managers.  One 
by  one  the  theaters  withdrew  their 
advertising;  it  comforts  me  now  to 
remember  on  what  account :  the  Co- 
lumbia because  I  didn't  like  David 
Belasco's  puerile  ''Naughty  Anthony,*' 
the  National,  pained  at  my  failure  to 
appreciate  "Chris  and  the  W'onderful 
Lamp."  So  many  other  people  exhib- 
ited the  same  obtuseness  that  the  pro- 
fhictirm  closed  soon  after,  but  that 
didn't  encourage  our  counting-room. 
Nevertheless,  my  internal  organs  still 


quiver  at  the  thought  that  we  might 
have  marched  to  Waterloo  because  I 
disapproved  of  "Trelawney !" 
Prom  that  date  mine  was  the  position 

of  the  sailors  who  clung  to  the  schooner 
in  Cgnrad's  "Youth."  l"\en,'  time  I 
didn't  enthuse  we  lost  another  theater. 
Newspapers  elsewhere  took  editorial 
cognizance  of  our  fight,  and  com- 
mended it  —  but  I  began  trying  to 
accumulate  a  sinking  nmd.  Sinking 
funds,  alas,  arc  prone  to  Ix;  just  that 
when  your  family  numbers  five  and 
your  salary  is  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.  The  end  came  with  an  absolute 
swindle  at  tlie  Lafayette,  a  performance 
tJiat  was  not  meant  to  be  good,  but  only 
to  make,  a  quick  profit  at  a  favorable 
time  of  year.  Of  this  "attraction," 
which  did  not  merit  criticism,  my  assist- 
ant wrote  only  half  a  dozen  fines,  in 
reference  to  the  fabled  legend:  "Don't 
shoot  the  organist ;  he's  doing-  his  best." 
The  next  day  we  lost  the  Lafayette,  and 
I  was  given  my  choice  between  behav- 
ing and  departing.  I  departed,  and  my 
assistant  filled  the  vacancy. 

The  blow  must  have  affected  my 
brain,  for  the  next  thing  I  did  was  fo 
write  a  novel.  It  was  called  "Rehold 
the  Man,"  and  the  publishers,  by  dint 
of  strenuous  effort,  succeeded  in  selling 
sixt  y-lliree  copies.  Five  weeks  of 
authorship  finished  the  sinking  ftmd. 
My  future,  if  any,  seemed  to  lie  in 
New  York,  but  the  railway  fare  was 
six  dollars  and  a  half.  It  might  as  well 
have  been  six  thousand.  My  old  friend 
Dr.  Harr>-  March,  who  had  been  study- 
ing medicine  and  helping  me  on  the 
terms  on  which  I  helped  Mr.  Holcomb, 
owned  part  of  a  mileage  book,  but  his 
signature  was  inside  the  cover,  and  had 
to  be  duplicated  at  command  of  the 
conductor,  I  sat  up  all  one  night  prac- 
ticing forgery. 

"Willie"  ITammcrstein  used  to  say: 
"It's  easy  to  be  honest  in  a  leather 
chair."  Every  man  has  his  price — ^if 
he  needs  the  price  badly  enough.  I 
have  never  coveted  my  neighbor's  wife, 
or  his  ass,  or  his  ox,  because  one  wife 
is  plenty,  and  we  have  no  use  for  asses 
or  oxen.  Even  in  these  days,  T  don't 
believe  my  principles  proof  against  an 
unguarded  load  of  top-soil  or  fertilizer. 
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Twenty  years  ago  my  price  was  an  opt  ti 
sesame  to  Gotham,  and  to  obtain  it,  I 
conunitted  forgery  at  Baltimore,  Wil- 
mington and  Bound  Brook. 

At  Liberty  Street  the  sinking  fund 
was  just  $3.10.  Half  of  that  was  paid 
in  advance  for  a  windowless  room  with 
a  skylight,  at  ^  West  Thirty-eighth 
Street  Windowless  rooms  leave  much 
to  be  desired  in  July.  For  two 
days  T  dined  luxuriously  at  Dennet's, 
surrounded  by  signs  urging  me  to 
"Trust  in  God." 
At  the  end  of 
that  time,  in  the 
same  vray  re- 
minded that 
"Willful  Waste 
Makes  Woeful 
Want,"  I  invested 
in  a  loaf  of  rye 
bread  and  half  a 
pound  of  dieese. 
At  -night  I  ttsed 
to  walk  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  where 
three  cents 
bought  a  mug  of 
coffee.  I  have 
said  the  happiest 
moment  or  my 
life  was  that  in 
which  I  read  the 
letter  from  Mr. 
Hutchins.  The 
unhappiest,  be* 
yond  compare, 
awaited  me  on 
that  vulgar  thor- 
oughfare. I  had 
passed  a  group  of 
.colored  boys  eat- 

ai  watermelon, 
y  military  coat, 
worn  now  to  conceal  a  patch  in  my 
trousers,  had  appeakul  to  their  sense  of 
the  ludicrous.  One  of  them  hurled  a 
great  piece  of  the  rind.  It  struck  me 
in  the  back  of  the  head — but  that  wasn't 
where  it  hurt. 

Four  days  later  I  was  trucking  for 
the  Joy  Line.  Six  days  later  E.  D.  Price 
got  me  a  position  as  press-agent  for 
Anna  Held.  It  wouldn't  pay  miidi, 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  said,  because  T  was  a 
novice,  but  he  would  give  me  fifty  dol- 


Th«  unliBppiPif  moment  in  Mr.  Pollock's  life:  "I  had 
[Tint  1 1  a  grcup  c\  iio'.ori-d  boyj  eating  vJatermcIon.  My 
military  coAt,  worn  now  to  conceal  a  patcK  in  trouser*. 
KikI  appealed  to  thair  Mm*  of  tha  ludtcrou*.  One  of 
tkn  kiukd  ■  grmt  piaot  «f  bm  rind.  It  atrack  ma  in 
tht  Udief  dM  Im^— bu«  dwi  «Mi't  «lMn  it  hnrt." 


lars  a  week.  When  I  telegraphed  the 
good  news  home  I  made  that  twenty- 
five.  The  famify  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved fifty  Mr.  Ziegfeld  and  I 

didn't  guess  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
I  was  destined  to  write  "The  Follies." 

These  things,  however,  have  to  do 
with  my  press-agency  and  my  play- 
writing.  My  critical  diant  had  reached 
a  three>bars*  rest.  It  was  in  1904,  when 
T  was  acting  as  general  representative 
for  Sam  S.  ik  Lee  Shubert,  that,  to  my 

intense  surprise, 
I  was  offered  the 
post  of  reviewer 
for  Simth*s  Mag- 
oame.  I  followed 
Alan  Dale  on 
Ainslee's,  'and 
then  went  to  The 
Smart  Set.  Also 
I  did  a  weekly 
dramatic  letter 
for  a  newspaper 
syndicate.  In 
1905  my  labors 
i  n  d  tt  d  e  d  the 
press  -  work  for 
seven  tlieaters  in 
New  York,  and 
forty-four  attrac- 
tions on  the  road, 
keeping  in  epis- 
tolar}'  touch  with 
editors  through- 
out the  country, 
designing  print- 
ing and  preparing 
pamphlets,  read- 
ing every  play 
that  came  into  the 
office,  seeing  an 
average  of  a  hun- 
dred visitors  a 
day,  editing  and  puhli.shing  a  magazine 
called  The  Show,  turning  out  criticisms 
for  two  other  magazines,  dramatizing 
"In  the  Bishop's  Carriage" — this  in 
four  successive  Sundays — and  writing 
"The  Little  Gray  Lady."  Otherwise,  I 
was  idle. 

My  association  with  the  newspaper 
syndicate  ended  in  disgrace.  Eager  to 
go  abroad,  and  anxious  that  tfte  syndi- 
cate should  help  defray  expenses,  I  pro- 
posed sending  a  weekly  letter  from 
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every  stop  between  London  and  IVfo- 
locco.  The  offer  was  accepted,  ami  lor 
ten  weeks  my  employers  advertised  the 
brilliant  series  of  communications  they 
v/ere  to  receive.  Rural  England  was 
very  lovely;  the  theaters  were  dull  in 
London,  and  nothing  was  reviewed  in 
Great  Britain.  History  repeated  itself 
in  France.  The  weariness  of  two  years' 
slavery  u  as  upon  me  still  in  Belgium, 
HoHanfl,  Germany  and  Austria.  I 
would  begin  work  in  Italy.  But  in  Italy 
I  soccumbed  to  Roman  fever.  From 
Algiers  I  was  summoned  to  England 
for  the  London  production  of  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage."  I  found  awaiting 
me  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  ranging  from 
hope  to'de«;pair,  and  rulminatinpf  in  a 
brief  wire  of  dismissal.  Hack  to  Amer- 
ica I  eanie  without  having  written  a 
single  line. 

Since  191 1  I  have  done  criticisms  ex- 
clusively for  The  Grbbk  Book.  The 
period  has  been  devoid  of  uncommon 
incident,  though  there  have  been  one 
or  two  happy  accidents.  At  the  play 
one  n^jht  iny  wife  made  some  comment 
oppO!;ite  my  own  opinion,  but  so  witty 
that  not  to  use  it  seemed  waste,  I 
printed  the  line,  quoting  The  Lady  Who 
Goes  to  the  Theater ^With  Me.  No 
other  character  of  my  invention  has 
leaped  into  such  instant  popularity. 
This  was  just  tlie  touch  of  personality 
the  articles  required.  Within  a  year 
my  confreres  hud  flattered  me  by  r^u- 
lar  allusions  to  The  Critic's  Wife,  My 
Theater  Friend,  and  The  Gentleman 
Across  the  Aisle.  Needless  to  say,  I 
have  retained  The  Lady  Who  Goes  to 
the  Theater  With  Me. 

She  is  a  very  pleasant  and  helpful 
Lady,  and  so  real  that,  when  she  was 
abroad,  and  her  i)l:icc  was  taken  by 
.\ble  Seaman  Rill  Graham,  who  smokes 
a  pipe  and  uses  profanity,  I  felt  e^nilfy 
of  infidelity.  The  Lady  and  I  h.ive  lost 
mucli  in  fifteen  year?,  hut  none  (jf  (uir 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  playhouse. 
We  still  go — whether  we  must  or  not— 
an  averai,'e  of  three  lumdrcd  times  a 
year.  I  have  a  wallet,  made  especially, 
with  compartments  for  tickets ;  and 
these  compartments,  stamped  Monday. 
Tuesday  and  the  other  day?  of  the 
welV'  ^rely  arc  empty.   We  keep  and 


bind  our  programs,  and  we  file  news- 
paper clippings  relating  to  ilie  stage,  so 
that  we  have  accumulated  a  roomful  of 
these  references,  carefully  indexed,  at 
bhoreham,  where  a  dramatic  library  of 
three  thousand  volumes  includes  die  six 
hundred  plays  that  were  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Boston  Museum,  the  two 
hundred  that  David  Garrick  gave  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  many  other  rare 
and  interesting  books  and  manuscripts. 

These  things  are  mentioned,  not  out 
of  pride  in  possession,  or  even  joy,  but 
to  indicate  how  deep  and  real  is  our 
interest  in  everything  connected  with 
the  theater.  Very  recently  we  came 
from  New  York  to  Shoreham  in  a  boat. 
She  was  the  first  big  boat  tliat  ever  be- 
longed to  me,  and  my  happiness  was 
correspondingly  great  But  at  Flush- 
irt^,  where  we  went  ashore  for  sup- 
plies, a  greater  allurement  presented 
Itself.  A  stock  company  was  acting — 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  An  instant  we 
hesitated,  and  then  sent  back  the  tender. 
A  boat  is  only  a  boat,  and  even  a  bad 
play  is  drama. 

However,  after  having  witnessed 
about  six  thousand  pla^s,  bad  and 
good,  we  find  it  increasmgly  difficult 
tc  remember  the  new  ones,  and  to  keep 
them  separate  from  the  old.  Thus 
criticism  becomes  automatic ;  the  pieces 
one  recalls  at  the  erld  of  a  month  are 
the  pieces  worth  while.  Writing  re- 
views several  weeks  after  seciiig  the 
performances  to  be  reviewed,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  make  elaborate  notes  on 
my  program.  The  Lady  Who  Goes  to 
the  Theater  With  Me  compkins  that  I 
remind  her  of  a  stage  reporter,  and 
fears  that  some  night  we  shall  be 
ejected  for  attempting  to  steal  the  play, 
but  it  would  be  worse  to  begin  a  criti- 
cism and  find  oneself  uinhlc  to  remem- 
ber what  the  story  was  about.  Lonp^ 
practice  has  resulted  in  a  kind  of  origi- 
nal shorthand,  somewhat  complicaled 
by  the  fact  that  "X"  may  mean  star^  or 
excellent,  or  merely  special  emphasis, 
and  I  can  write  rapidly  in  the  dark 
without  missing  a  word  spoken  on  the 
stage. 

Between  the  devil  of  criticism  and  the 
deep  sea  of  play-writincf  I  have  man- 
aged to  steer  a  fair  course,  retaining 
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many  of  my  managers  and  most  of  my 
friends.  It  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  a  reviewer  should  be  like  that 
seventh-century  governor  of  Shu-Chou 
who,  upon  receiving  his  appointment, 
feasted  his  comrades  for  ten  days  and 
then  dismissed  them,  saying:  "To-mor- 
row I  take  up  my  post;  after  that  we 
can  meet  no  more."  Doubtless  there 
always  will  be  persons  who  suppose  me 
guilty  of  favor,  but  they  have  not  been 
my  careful  readers.  Two  or  three  im- 
presarios have  refused  to  receive  my 
plays,  but  a  good  play  gets  produced, 
no  matter  what  producers  think  of  its 
author,  and  a  bad  play  is  better  unpro- 
duced.  I  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
barred  from  certain  theaters,  the  exclu- 
sion beginning  dramatically  one  night, 
with  an  effort  to  draw  me  out  of  line 
by  force,  followed  by  closing  the  door 
in  ray  face,  at  "Fanny's  First  Play." 
I  ignore  unimportant  offerings  at  these 
houses,  and  contrive  to  get  in  somehow 
for  the  important  ones. 

The  charge  brought  against  me  in 
this  case  was  "facetious  criticism" — 
regarding  which,  one  concluding  word : 
I  cannot  feel  that  a  critic,  any  more 
than  a  dramatist,  is  under  obligation  to 
be  dull.  Sometimes  a  line  of  ridicule 
will  convey  a  truer  concept  of  a  per- 
formance than  two  columns  of  analy- 
sis would  have  done.  "So-and-so  re- 
minds me  of  a  glass  of  water"  is  not 
criticism;  but  what  prosy  description 


could  have  carried  the  idea  of  regality 
unachieved  that  was  given  by  Eugene 
Field  when  he  wrote:  "John  Jones 
played  King  Lear  last  night  at  the 
Tabor-Grand.  He  played  the  King  as 
though  he  were  always  expecting  some- 
body else  to  play  the  ace"?  Instinct 
must  govern  in  these  matters.  No  man 
who  really  loves  the  theater  can  ridi- 
cule what  seems  to  him  effective. 

Most  truly,  gentle  reader,  who  have 
borne  with  me  while  I  have  broken 
the  capital  /  on  my  typewriter,  a  life- 
time of  theater-going  has  left  me  with- 
out a  prejudice — except  the  prejudice 
against  insincerity,  false  assumption, 
bad  English,  slipshod  work,  imperfect 
rhymes,  Ben  Greet,  plotless  musical 
comedy,  literary  pap,  needless  nasti- 
ness,  sensationalism,  alleged  moral  les- 
sons, ingenues,  floridly  "poetic"  plays, 
dramatic  goo,  stories  utterly  false  to 
life,  the  situation  of  the  woman  in  the 
man's  rooms  at  midnight,  anything  mili- 
tating against  the  credit  and  dignity  of 
the  theater,  and  all  of  what  Clayton 
Hamilton  aptly  calls  "tushcry." 

Paraphrasing  the  speech  of  Louis 
Dtthedat,  in  Shaw's  "The  Doctor's 
Dilemma,"  "I  believe  in  Galsworthy, 
Pinero,  Hricu.x  and  Sudcrmann ;  in  the 
might  of  design,  the  immortality  of 
truth,  the  redemption  of  all  things  by 
Beauty  everlasting,  and  the  message  of 
Art  that  has  made  the  world  blessed. 

"Amen." 


THE  GREATEST  GIFT 


ALBERT  P  A  Y  S  O  N  TER- 
kHUNE  keeps  three  Scotch 
collies  at  his  country  home, 
"Sunnybank,"  at  Pompton  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  something  over  an 
hour's  ride  from  Manhattan.  He 
and  Mrs.  Tcrhune  seem  almost  to 
worship  their  dogs,  and  there  is 
great  rivalry  between  them  over 
the  animals'  exhibitions  of  aflfcc- 
tion. 

The  canine  overlord  is  "Laddie," 
now  grown  old,  and  they  arc  so 
solicitous  of  his  feelings  lliat  they 
keep  a  younger  dog,  a  prize- 
winner and  too  full  of  puppy  spirit 
and  the  joy  of  living  to  respect 
age.  locked  up  for  fear  "laddie" 
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will  feel  he  has  lost  first  place  in  Terhune  affections. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Terhune  docs  something  that  especially  pleases  her  writer-husband,  he 
always  says  magnanimously :    "I'll  give  you  Laddie." 
And  she  feels  amply  rewarded. 
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And  Fate  Chuckled 


WARNINo  THIS  PLOT  IS 
A     BOSTON  ihRRIEIk 


By   Marcus  Horton 


*yy    |S  always^  after  serving  the 
Quinn  mansion,  Larry  SchHtz 

II  hurtled  to  the  tradesman's 
exit,  slammed  the  gate  behind  him  and 
turning,  faced  tlic  bridling  Bosco, 
prize  Boston  terrier,  between  the  inter- 
vening bars. 

"G'wan  I"  snarled  Larry,  waving  his 
ice-tongs  threateningly.  "You  think 
VOU'U  get  me  some  day,  don't  you? 
Well,  you  wont !   Now,  beat  it !" 

Larry  himself  beat  it.  For  this  was 
pay-day,  his  day  of  days,  and  this  his 
last  customer  on  the  route.  Driving 
rapidly  downtown  to  the  company's 
stables,  he  turned  in  his  horses  and 
went  for  his  envelope.  Then  he  made 
for  the  corner  saloon.  Here  he  bought 
himself,  the  bartender  and  the  pro- 
prietor and  two  brother-icemen  and  a 
ic.iigsliorcinnn  niid  llic  Laker  from  next 
door,  each  a  beer.  Then  each  in  turn 
bought  back.  Then  Larry  rounded  them 
up  again.  After  this,  protesting  against 
further  liquidation,  he  directed  his  steps 
to  the  L-station.  Once  aboard  a  train, 
and  his  two  hundred  pounds  of  avoir- 
dupois exfK)scd  ti)  the  hent  oi  the  car, 
he  sank  oft  into  peaceful  slumber. 

Larry  lived  uptown  in  &  flat  over- 
looking an  /--station.  In  these  tiny 
rooms  Larry's  wife,  a  plain  little  flat- 
chested  woman,  now  sat  awaiting  him, 
her  eyes  turned  out  over  the  structure. 
IV'^ifle  her  stoor!  n  1)aby-carriM<,'e.  wiiirh 
she  was  jogging  rhythmically,  for  in  the 
carriage  lay  a  fretting  infant.  Five 
different  times  she  ceased  this  jogging 
to  gaze  out  anxiously  at  passengers 
stepping  oft  trains.  The  sixth  lime  she 
saw  her  Larry.  He  was  seated  in  his 
customary  comer,  with  hands  folded 
complacently.    Passengers  arose  and 


moved  toward  the  doors — but  not  her 
Larry.  A  breathless  moment  she 
watched  him.  Then  the  guards  closed 
the  gates,  and  the  train  moved  oti :  and 
the  little  woman,  turning  from  the 
window  with  a  sob,  bent  over  her 
baby. 

"And  here  you're  took  sudden,  and 
me  with  the  doctor's  prescription  in  my 
hand,  and  the  house  without  a  cent  to 
get  it  filled  with!  And  there's  your 
father,  drunk  and  asleep,  riding  from 
the  Battery  to  Harlem  and  back 
the  Lord  only  knows  hnw  many  times, 
with  part  of  the  week's  pay  in  his 
clothes.  I — don't  know  what  to  do  T 

'T'O  the  north,  meantime,  Larry  slept 
*  on — and  on.  At  the  upper  terminal 
a  guard  awoke  him.  Slowly  he  opened 

liis  eyes,  wet  his  lips  with  fitful  lonqiie, 
moved  softly  out  of  the  car.  Crossing 
the  viaduct  to  the  downtown  station, 

he  boarded  a  waiting  train  and  sank 
into  his  favorite  corner.  Almost  before 
the  train  had  pulled  out,  he  was  asleep 
again. 

And  he  slept  through  to  the  Battcr>' ; 
once  more  was  awakened  by  a  guard; 
again  he  boarded  another  train.  Reso- 
iutely  he  held  his  eyes  open  on  this 
second  uptown  trip  to  the  station  before 
the  one  that  was  his.  When  the  train 
reached  his  own.  however,  he  was 
snoring  peaceful  ^lumbers. 

And  the  little  woman,  seeing  him  go 
along  with  the  train,  caught  up  her 
baby  and  began  to  })ace  the  room — from 
the  window  to  the  stove,  from  the  stove 
to  the  tubs,  from  tlie  tubs  to  the 
window  agJiin — a  perfect  triangle, 
sharp-cornered,  dragging— the  tnotlier- 
<^ep.    Knowing  to  the  minute,  almost. 
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when  he  would  appear  again  on  the 

downtown  track,  she  waited  with  the 
I  patience  of  job.     I'ltt  when  he  did 

,  appear,  and  she  saw  he  was  asleep,  as 

the  tnin  mdled  out  with  hiin  aboard, 
^  she  bent  a  naggard  and  drawn  face  over 

the  pinched  face  of  her  baby. 
"I — I'm   afraid  —  afraid  you're— 

foiiif  to  die  I"  die  whispered. 

! 

FATE,  nodding  in  the  watch-tower, 
tniiat  have  heard. 

Bosco,    Boston  terrier,    winner  of 
ribbons  and  battles,  was  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  the  Quinn  mansion.  Inves- . 
tigation    being    his    chief  vocation 
in  life,  and  being  at  this  moment  on  the 

'  first  floor,  be  decided  to  elevate  him- 

self, and  possibly  his  surroundings,  by 
H  visit  to  the  second  floor  of  the  (  tn1i- 
iisiunent.  Tripping  lightly  up  the 
vdveted  stairway  and  pausing  every 
second  or  third  St^  to  observe  the  con- 
stantly changing  viewpoint,  he  reached 
the  top  just  as  John  Quinn,  multi- 
millionaire, bent  upon  an  important 
night  meeting  and  the  more  immediate 
limousine  in  waiting  outside,  was  about 
to  roond  Ae  newd^^post  to  descend. 
John  descended,  all  right,  but  not  with 
his  customary  dignity  sang  froid. 
And  Bosco,  like  the  famous  ////  in 
nursery  rhyme,  came  tunibHng  after. 

Instamly  the  quiet  of  the  Quinn 
hoodehold  was  broken.   Quinn  ripped 

«  .  out  an  oath,  and  Bosco  retorted  with  an 

.  ..  '         ominous  growl.  Then  Quinn  retaliated 
-        v.'ith  a  vicious  kick,  and  the  dosj,  c  v  ned 

I  by  no  man  and  owner  of  none,  tore 

loose  in  a  manner  befitting  his  idnd. 
Bosco  v/ns  owned  by  no  man.  But 

\*  he  was  happily  possessed  by  a  woman 

— Kathryn  Quinn,  the  daughter  of 
John,  and  a  young,  beautiful  and  will- 
ful  girl.  At  the  moment,  Kathryn  was 
standing  in  the  hbrary  with  Billy 
Stevens,  swaitme;  the  appearance  of  her 
mother,  upon  which  cominp^  Billy  and 
Kathryn  and  her  mother  were  to  leave 
for  wt  opera.  At  somid  of  the  nun* 
pus  in  the  hall,  Kathryn  stqyped  in- 
quinnply  to  the  draperies. 

' '  Why,  Daddy !"  she  exclaimed,  puck- 
er qrtbrows  up  prettily.  "What* 
»  matter?" 
^i^tened  liimself  up.  His 
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smooth-shaven  face  was  crimson — 
cither  the  result  of  his  bent  position  or 
because  of  his  restrained  anger.  He 
looked  at  the  girl  evenly. 

"Ill  tdl  you,  Kathf^,"  he  snapped. 
"Either  you  will  get  nd  of  that  dog  or 
I  will!  You  had  better  do  it,"  he  went 
on,  turning  to  ascend  the  stairway. 
"Your  method  will  be  more  humane 
than  mine.  But  the  dog  must  go.  I  have 
said  that  before.  I  shall  say  it  again." 

"Daddy!"  burst  oat  Kathryn.  "You 
— you  surely  don't  mean  that?" 

Quinn  paused  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

"Get  lid  of  that  dog  ?"  he  snapped. 

Kathryn  pulled  herself  together. 
Not  for  nothing  was  she  the  daughter 
of  Quinn.  She  turned  defiant  eyes  up 
the  stairway. 

"I  shall  not  get  rid  of  the  dog!"  Then 
her  voice  broke.  "If— if  the  dogf 
leaves  this  house,  I  leave  tins  house. 
I— I — "  She  could  not  go  on.  Angry 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  returned  to  Billy 
at  the  fireplace  in  the  library.  "Billy.'* 
she  whimpered,  dabbing  at  her  eyes 
with  a  bit  of  dainty  lace,  '*I — ^I'm  un- 
happy !" 

Which  was  not  exactly  what  Billy 
had  expected  she  would  say.  But  now 
that  she  had  said  this,  and  since 
eminently  she  looked  it,  Billy  hastened 
to  fold  her  in  his  arms. 

"Do  you  think  he'll  chase  the  dog?" 
he  asked,  gazing  toward  the  hall 
worriedly.  "Do  you  believe  he  really 
mean?;  it?" 

"Y-yes,"  sobbed  Kathr)'n.  Then  she 
dropped  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"I— I  want  to  go  away."  She  burst 
into  abandoned  weeping. 

NOW.  Billy  hated  tear?.  And  he  well 
understood  old  Quinn — he  knew 
precisely  how  Quinn  felt  toward  him. 
So  if  Kathryn  wanted  to  go  away,  he 
began  to  feel  again,  as  he  had  felt  many 
times  before,  that  it  was  the  only  way 
he  would  ever  get  possession  of  her. 

Some  little  time  hefore,  in  the  first 
heat  of  indignation  over  something  in 
the  household,  Kathr>'n  had  pulled  him 
to  the  marriage  bureau  downtown  and 
taken  out  a  license.  They  still  had  the 
license — ^because  Kathryn,  at  the  last 
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moment,  had  changed  her  mind,  l)ack- 
ing  out  of  the  clandestine  ceremony  bc- 
craise  all  her  yonno;'  life  '^he  had 
dreamed  of  a  spectacular  wedding.  At 
the  time,  he  had  resigned  himself  to  her 
mood.   But  now — 

"From  here?"  he  asked  half-hunior- 
ously.  "Does  it  want  to  go  away  from 
here?^'  His  pulses  were  throbbing  litce 
drums  nevertheless. 

The  girl  nodded  her  head  against  his 
shoulder  vigorously. 

*'A1I  right,"  said  Billy  tensely. 
"Listen.  You  run  upstairs  and  get  that 
paper — and  hurry  about  it.  I've  got  a 
taxi  waitinq^  outside.  We'll  go  df)wn 
to  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration, 
and—" 

"And  take  Bosco?"  interrupted  the 
girl,  lookin«f  up  radiantly.  "And  take 
Bosco  with  us?"  ' 

Billy  swallowed  hard. 

"And — and  take  Bosco,"  he  yielded. 

Kathryn  whisked  herself  out  of  the 
room,  while  Billy  followed  to  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.  Presently  the  yirl 
fluttered  down  into  Billy's  arms,  and 
after  an  ecstatic  nionienl  of  squeezing, 
she  caught  up  Bosco  the  willing,  and 
with  him,  and  following  Billy,  fliinq:  out 
tlie  door.  The  taxi-driver  and  the 
Quinn  chauflFcur  were  in  friendly  con- 
versation, 1)ut  with  tlie  appearance  nf 
the  excited  pair  tlie  taxi-driver  came  to 
polite  attentitwu  Billy  passed  Kathryn 
into  the  cab,  gave  the  driver  some  hur- 
ried dirertions  and  then  clambered  into 
the  vehicle  and  shut  the  door.  The  cab 
lurched  forward. 

BOSCO  was  laugliing.     Dogs  can 
laugh !  Seated  between  his  mistress 

and  the  two-let^ged  object  wbirh  at 
times  she  appeared  to  like  more  than 
himself,  he  found  everything  ver>^  nice. 

Billy  and  Kathryn  were  gleeful— but 
not  for  long.  Roundincf  out  of  River- 
side, Billy,  glancing  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  saw  that  which 
brought  on  tlie  f^dooms.  Old  Qitinn 
was  descending  the  steps  in  agitation. 
Evidently  he  had  grasped  the  situation 
and  was  bent  upon  pursuit.  Certainly 
he  was  making  for  the  b'nionsine  with 
a  haste  that  told  of  grim  purjjose. 
Feebly  Billy  imparted  the  fact  to  the 


girl.  But  Kathryn,  after  a  moment  of 
pursed  lips,  only  quoted  a  popular 

actress : 

"i  don't  care !" 

So  Billy  sought  to  take  her  in  his 

arms.  The  jircsence  of  Bosco.  how- 
ever, forbade.  Instantly  there  followed 
a  thump,  as  Bosco,  pushed  off  the- seat 
l)y  Billy,  struck  the  floor.  A  moment 
nf  tense  quiet  followed,  during  which 
Katliryn  sought  to  restore  the  do^  to 
the  seat  and  Billy  as  firmly  restrained 
lier  with  loving  and  t  niljracing-  arms — 
and  Billy,  .for  once  in  his  Ufe,  lost  his 
temper: 

"Forget  the  dog!"  he  growled. 

-\nd  Bosco,  down  on  the  floor,  with 
head  cocked  listening,  growled  back.  ' 
But  he  remained  down  on  the  floor, 
and  the  minutes  one  by  one  purred  f)ast, 
and  the  blocks  followed  end  on  end  into 
a  mile,  all  as  the  taxicab  rolled  into  the 
heart  of  town.  Then  .«;uddenly  it  came 
to  a  stop.  Bosco  made  an  awkward, 
chivalrous  salute;  Kathryn  looked  out 
ner\  ()usly;  Billy  flung  open  the  door. 

"Wliat's  tip?"  he  demanded:  and 
then,  as  the  driver  twisted  himself  oit 
the  seat:  "Ah,  I  see!  A  fire.  Way 
blocked?" 

"The  way  is  blocked,  sir." 

"Hell!"  blurted  out  BiUy. 

The  man  became  friendly.  "Just 
about,"  he  grinned.  He  then  became 
loquacious,  "I  know  that  building."  he 
went  on,  nodding  toward  a  patch  of 
sky  to  the  south  like  a  section  of  mid- 
day. "It's  a  bachelor  apartment. 
Funny,  aint  it?"  he  consoled,  grinning. 
"There's  a  Tot  of  c'lys  there  that  wont 
get  married,  and  here  you're  anxious  to 
turn  the  trick,  and  they're  a-puttin*  the 
stop—" 

"We  must  get  out  of  this,"  inter- 
rupted Billy  sharp! V.  He  gazed  about 
him  worriedly.  Then  suddenly  he 
sprnnq-  back  into  the  cab.  "Turn  west!" 
he  ordered.  "Run  down  this  street!" 
Ife  closed  the  door  and  esqilained 
matters  to  Kailiryn. 

"But — "  began  Kathr>n. 

"Now.  dear?*  interrupted  Billy  sooth' 
ingly.  "it's  all  right !  Don't  worry ! 
\\'e'll  make  ii  yet !  Some  church  up- 
town— anv  church.  But  you  mustn't—*' 

"But,  Billy!"  persisted  Kathiyn,  a 
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note  of  terror  in  her  voice,  "where  is 

Bosco  ?" 

Billy  swore  again,  under  his  breath. 
Also,  he  pot  forth  a  gropir^  foot  The 
dog  was  gone ! 

piJXGlXG  open  the  door,  Bifly 

^    brought  the  driver  to  a  stop. 

The  cab  drew  up  at  the  curb.  Billy 
sprang  out.  Speeding  back  to  the  edjge 
of  the  crowrls,  he  gazed  a1>otit  him 
sharply.  Squatted  near  a  ti re-engine, 
with  head  cocked  and  eyes  intently  re- 
garding some  small  boys  playfully 
balancing  upon  a  length  of  throbbing 
hose,  was  Bosco.  Evidently  it  was  new 
amusement  for  the  dog,  for  when  BVHy- 
grabbed  him  he  growled  viciously ;  he 
was  still  growling  when  Billy  returned 
him  to  his  mistress,  and  he  was  growl- 
ing when  a  big  green  limousine  drew 
up  alongside  the  smaller  vehicle  and 
John  (Juinn  stepped  out  with  beetling 
brow  and  black  thunder  in  his  eyes. 
Billy  was  about  to  enter  the  cab.  when 
the  old  gentleman  flung  open  the  oppo- 
site* door. 

"Kathryn  !"  snapped  Quinn.  "I  want 
you  to  sto{)  this  non.sense!'* 

Billy  jumped  inside  and  closed  his 
door. 

"Speed  up  the  ninchinc!"  be  called 
to  his  driver.    "Pull  oui — quick!" 
•"Stop  I"  roared  Quinn.  "I  say  stop !" 
And  he  reached  in  a  hand  to  seize  the 
girl 

And  then  it  was  that'  Bosco  came  Into 

his  own  again.  Something  in  the  man'.s 
•  '  angry  tones  evidently  arousing  him,  and 

{jerhaps  remembering  his  recent  head- 
ong  descent  of  the  home  staircase, 
ton^ether  with  the  terrible  tbtimp  at  the 
lx)ttom,  and  the  no  less  terrible  kick 
uimiediately  afterward,  he  let  out  a 
savage  growl  and  sprang  for  the  hand. 
Qiiinn  drew  it  back  hastily.  With 
another  growl  Ae  dog  sprang  for  the 
man  himself,  only  to  be  successfully 
checked  by  Billy,  who  again  called 
excitedly  to  tlie  driver  to  get  away. 
The  driver,  evidently  raining  his  self- 
possession,  set  the  levers  now^^nd  the 
cab  shot  forward. 

"Stop!"  roared  Quinn.  "1  say 
stop!" 

But  the  cab  did  not  stop.  It  whizzed 


across  the  avenue,  and  another,  and 
tuniin|[  to  the  north  in  a  third,  shot 
ahead  mto  Central  Park  West.  Mean- 
while, Billy,  with  the  sol)l)ing  Kathryn 
in  one  arm,  and  the  bridlifig  Bosco  in 
the  other,  gave  him.self  over  to  heavy 
thought.  He  reflected  that  he  had  a 
gcod  start  over  Quinn.  but  over  against 
this  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
limousine  in  the  end  would  overtake 
them.  Then  a  new  thought  came  to 
him,  and  oix-ning  the  door,  he  said  a 
few  words  to  the  driver.  The  man  held 
his  course  north  several  more  blocks, 
turned  west  shaqily  into  a  side  street 
and  pulled  up  at  the  botto^n  of  the 
staircase  leading  up  to  an  elevated 
station. 

Billy  stepped  out  He  assisted  Kath- 
ryn down,  and  handing  her  the  dog, 

paid  the  driver  generously,  following 

with  further  instnictions.  Then  with 
Kathryn  and  the  dog,  he  mounted  the 
stairs. 

the  first  landing  he  paused  with 
^  the  ^irl  and  took  up  a  cautious 

stand  behuid  an  advertising  board.  He 
saw  the  taxi  speeding  up  the  avenue  to 
the  north.  Then  a  moment  or  two  later 
he  saw  the  Quinn  limouane,  with  old 

Quinn  rocking  inside,  grim  and  sullen 
and  set  of  feature,  roar  past  in  hot 
pursuit.  As  the  angry  throb  of  the 
engine  died  away,  he  turned  to  the  girl 
with  an  ecstatic  grin. 

"Oursr  he  bubbled.  "It's  all  oorsi 
We've  beat  him  to  ii  I"  Still  grinning 
joyously,  and  with  Bosco  tucked  under- 
neath the  cape  of  his  Inverness,  he 
mounted  with  the  girl  and  they  boarded 
an  uptown  train. 

The  car  was  half  empty.  But  their 
coming,  dressed  as  they  were  in  fashion 
rarely  seen  aboard  elevated  trains, 
caused  an  apprehensive  stir  among  the 
few  passengers — ^with  one  exception. 
In  a  corner  sat  a  large  man.  with  fat 
hands  comfortably  folded  across  round 
abdomen,  snoring  peacefully.  They  sat 
diagonally  opposite  this  man,  and 
Kathryn,  with  Billy  and  the  dog  beside 
her,  thought  she  had  seen  him  before. 
Then  suddenly  it  happened,  and  Kath- 
ryn knew  bejrond  doubt  what  the  large 
man  was. 
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For  Bosco,  with  a  sudden  sharp, 
gleeful  yelp,  sprang  from  under  Billy  8 
Inverness.  Straight  across  the  car  he 
Ittnged.  Fastening:  upon  the  man's  hp;, 
he  set  up  an  angry  tugging  and  pulling. 
The  man  awoke  with  a  dazed  start.- 
ITe  looked  al»out  him  and  then  sat 
erect  in  the  seat.  The  doq-  took  fresh 
grip  on  his  leg.  The  man  grunicd  and 
kicked  out  the  leg.  Bosco  cfiowled 
savagely  and  took  fresh  hold.  The  man 
got  up,  swearing  heavily,  and  kicked 
out  again,  this  time  dislodging  the  dog. 

But  Bosco  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  the  man,  whirliiip;-  and  kicking; 
frantically,  turned  to  ihc  door  just  as 
the  conductor  opened  it,  announcing  a 
station.  Billy  and  Kathryn  both  were 
on  their  feet,  and  calling,  but  Bosco 
followed  the  enemy  out  on  the  plat- 
form. And  he  leaped,  was  kicked  away 
a^in,  and  leaped  again,  faoLjint^ 
viciously,  till  the  train  came  to  a  stop 
at  the  station.  Then  Billy  caught  him 
up  in  his  arm«,  while  the  man  scuflled 
along  the  station  toward  the  stairs. 

The  train  went  on  with  Billy  and 
Kathfyn  and  the  dog. 

*pHE  little  woman  in  the  tiny  apart- 
*  ment  placed  her  baby  back  into  the 
carriage.  It  lay  still  as  death.  She 
gazed  down  a  moment  dry-eyed  and 
then  crossed  to  the  kitchen  door,  un- 
hooked a  shawl  from  the  nail  and 
fastened  her  eyes  expectantly  upon  the 
door  itself.  Soon  it  opened,  cautiously, 
and  her  husband,  shamefaced,  sleepy- 
eyed  and  limping,  stepped  across  the 
threshold.  He  began  his  usual  excuse, 
but  the  little  woman  silenced  him  with 
,1  -ini^de  swift  look  of  understanding. 
She  held  out  a  resolute  loand. 

"Gimme  the  money."  she  said  quietly. 
'  Baby  is  sick.  I  had  to  call  the  doctor. 
I  want  to  crct  the  prescription  filled." 

Meekly  Larry  fished  out  liis  pay- 
envelofte.  As  he  passed  the  money 
over,  his  eyes  coasted  around  and  down 
to  the  baby-carriage. 

"The  baby  sick?"  he  asked  huskily. 
*The  kid  sick?   How's  that.  Kate?" 

But  the  little  woman  was  gone 

Larry  approached  tlic  babj'  ami 
gently  laid  a  big  hand  upon  its  pmched, 
fevered  brow. 


"The  kid  sick  "'  he  muttered,  as  one 
who  could  not  understand.  "The  kid 
sick!  That's  funny!"  He  sat  down 
in  a  chair,  dropped  his  head  over  upon 
his  chest.  The  room  was  warm.  His 
eyes  remained  dosed.  Soon  he  was 
snoring  peacefully. 

^  OT  till  tlie  next  morning  was  he 
himself  again.  It  was  the  day  of 
rest.  Sunday,  and  he  was  seated  at 
breakfast,  a  morning  paper  scattered 
about  on  the  table  before  Wm. ' 

"I  see,"  he  began,  following  his  usual 
Sunday-morning  custom.  *' — -I  see 
where  they  was  a  big  tire  last  night." 

The  little  woman,  preparing  break'- 
fast  over  the  stove,  looked  up. 

"Anybody  hurt?" 

Absently  Larry  reached  down  and 

began  to  rub  his  lej^.  "Xobody  hurted. 
A  lot  of  swell  gents  living  by  their- 
selves — ^that's  all.  No  women  nor 
nothing.  Seventeen  suffocated— that's 
all." 

The  little  woman  looked  sober.  Then 
after  turning  over  the  chops  in  the 

pan  she  narrowed  Speculative  eyes  upon 

her  husband. 

"What  woke  you  up  last  night  ?"  she 
asked  quietly.   **I  thought  you'd  never 

get  here." 

"What?"  burst  out  Larr}'. 

"I'm  asking  you  what  woke  you  up 
last  night — in  the  elevated.  T  ^een  you 
ritle  past  four  or  five  times  Y(m  was 
sleeping.    What  woke  you  up?  ' 

Larry  nibbed  his  leg  absently.  Also 
he  cast  inquirin<:f  eyes  toward  the  di.sh- 
closet.  "Got  any  liniment,  Kate?  My 
leg  is  hurted." 

The  woman  eyed  him  narrowly. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  .What 
woke  you  up  last  night  in  the  elevated  ?" 
She  walked  toward  the  dish-closet. 

Larrv  sniffed. 

"Oh,  that!"  He  was  silent.  "You 
mean  in  the  elevated,  coming  up- 
town ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman  quietly. 

"Oh  I"  said  Larry,  taking  the  bottle. 
"That  couldn't  'a'  been  me.  T  had  to 
wait  downtown  for  the  money."  And 
the  infant  in  the  carriage,  with  fists 
doubled  against  its  checKs,  burst  out 
into  normal  cooii^. 
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Playwright 

AMELIE  RIVES  TELLS 
HOW  SHE  DISCOV- 
ER  E  D  HOW  TO  DO 
WHAT  SHE  HAS  AL- 
WAYS  ASPIRED  TO  DO 

By 

Holmes  Van  Dyck 


W 


HAT  one  wishes  to  do 
and  what  one  is  \yer- 
milted    to    do  rarely 
So  it  has  been  with 
whom  we  know 


parallel. 
Amelie  Rives 
now  in  private  life  as  Princess 
Trouhetzkoy. 

"I  have  always  felt."  she  said, 
at  a  recent  tea-table  chat,  "that 
the  drama  was  my  natural  man- 
ner of  literary  expression  ;  and 
it  has  always  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  that  my  novels  have 
met  with  greater  success  than 
my  plays. 

"Even  they  were  conceived 
first  in  their  dramatic  elements, 
but  the  nature  of  the  stories 
compelled  me  to  write  thcni  as 
novels  and  not  as  plays.  It  i4 
for  this  reason  that  I  find  more 
pleasure  in  writing  a  short  story 
than  a  novel,  for  it  approaches 
more  closely  the  essentials  of  the 
drama,  in  the  elimination  of 
superfluous  detail,  quickness  of 
action  and 


briskness  of 
dialogue.  It  is 
the  real  arterial 
blood  we  give  to 
the  drama,  the 
venous  bloo<l  to 
the  novel. 


Amalie  Rives '  Prin- 
r*5»  Troubetzlury  i . 
tlie  Virginia  author- 

"TU 

Fear  Market, "  a 

play  deaLng  with  a 
blackmailing  society 
publication. 


ri»/lo(nph  cupvrlgtitrd  by  1,'iulmxKMl  A:  L  i»Jcr»ov»i,  New  Vork 
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PnncMs  Troub«tikoy  (Ain4li«  RivM).  from  a  portrait       K«  Kuiband,  Piinc*  Piarre  Trouliatzkoy. 
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"Even  as  a  child  I  played  at  drama. 
I  used  niy  dolls  not  to  hug  and  caress, 
as  the  other  children  did,  but  only  as 
marionettes  in  the  little  pantomimes  I 
would  construct  from  fniry  tnlcs.  Later 
I  began  to  write  in  short  bits  ol'  dia- 
logue, which  I  would  speak  as  I  moved 
my  dolls  to  and  fro  on  the  table  which 
served  as  a  stage. 

"I  think  this  greatly  developed  m\' 
imagination,  for  I  not  only  vi>^ualized 
the  .stories  T  rcinrnilicrcfl.  hut  I  clal)- 
orated  on  them  or  invented  new  ones.  " 

HTHUS  it  wft<  that  Amelic  Rives  fir«t 
^  turned  to  the  drama  when  her  am- 
bition to  become  a  writer  developed. 

Princess  Troubctzkoy  and  Henrik 
Ibsen  arrived  at  their  best  medium  of 
expression   through   much   the  same 

firocess  of  development.  Ibsen  began 
ly  writing  historit  al  dramas,  nnd  ended 
by  evolving  the  greatest  of  all  sociolog- 
ical plays.  Amelie  Rives  began  by 
writing  iiistorical  tragedies  and  cmUd 
by  writing  a  brilliant  society  drama. 
"The  Fear  Market,"  which  reached 
the  New  York  stage  this  season. 

\V'hen  she  wa«  fourteen  years  old, 
Amelie  Rives  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy 
in  bhink  verse,  based  on  the  life  of  the 
Carthnc^intan  c:eneral  Massanissa.  A 
,    year  later  she  wrote  another  five-act 
•    tragedy  in  blank  verse — ^"David  and 
Jonathan."  When  she  was  sixteen,  she 
wrote  another  of  the  same  >ort.  "Mer- 
cedes."   During  her  sevenlccnih  yrar. 
she  wrote  two  five-act  trat,H'dies  in 
blank  verse — "Herod  and  Mariamm  ' 
and  "Athewold."  During  her  eighteenth 
year,  she  wrote  another— "Henry  II.*' 
Then,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  she 


turned  to  comedy,  writing  a  [)lay  based 
on  the  legend  of  Robin  Hood.  Her 
next  play,  Augustine,  tlie  Man,"  puh- 
lished»  but  never  produced,  was  also  a 
comedy. 

"MpTWITHSTANDING  my  early 

*  ^  inclinations,"  complained  the  Prin- 
cess (the  Prince,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  hc-^t  known  of  Russian  sculptors 
and  painters)  with  a  smile,  "my  first 
jiublishid  work  was  not  a  drama,  but 
a  novel — The  Quick  ol-  the  Dead,'  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards  by  my  second 
novel.  *A  Brother  to  Dragons.' 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  truth 
were  known,  nearly  every  writer  of  the 
drama  b<^n  his  or  her  career  by  writ- 
niq-  a  tragedy.  It  was  easy  for  me,  for 
i  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Elizabethans,  and  I  thought  in  blank 
vcr«c.  Fvcn  now  T  find  jt  ea-^ier  to  ex- 
press myself  in  blan.k  verse  than  in  the 
dialogue  of  modern  i)rose. 

""\'et  now  that  I  have  fori^aken  blank 
verse  and  tragedy.  I  find  my  plays 
reaching  production.  'The  F'ear  Mar- 
ket' the  fir-t  Another,  called  'The 
Pcaeock  T  aiiy,'  which  I  wrote  in  col- 
laboration with  Ccnrimo,  will  be  pro- 
duced soon.  I  have  a  number  of  un> 
finished  manuscript<  of  modern  plays 
to  which  I  intend  devoting  my  time; 
for.  as  1  said,  I  find  more  delight  in 
writing  plays  than  in  writing  no\els. 
and  I  have.  T  feel,  hit  my  stride — 
found  what  the  managers  and  the  public 
want.  And  lately  f  have  discovered 
one  Cfreat  secret — one  doesn't  really 
know  how  to  write  a  play  until  one  has 
attended  the  rehearsals  of  one's  own 
play.  They  are  the  great  lessons." 


THE  SEASON  IN  SONG 

IF  one  takes  a  tip  from  the  writer  of  popular  songs,  love  seems  not  to  be  going 
^  out  of  style.  Two  of  the  latest  songs  are  of  direct  appeal:  "Love  Me  Little, 
Love  Me  Long''  and  "Let  Me  Teach  You  How  to  Play  the  Game  of  Love." 
And  "Sweet  l.ove  of  Mine  So  True,"  "I  f^ove  Vou  >Iary.  Mv  Irish  Fairy," 
"I  Love  You  Best  of  All,"  "Your  Own  Sweet  Name"  and  "Waiting  for  Your 
Eyes  of  Blue^'  don't  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  imagination,  though  "My  Golden 
Dream"  has  interesting  possibilities. 
Next! 
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Mrs.  CKarlef  Fiske  anJ  Mr».  Angivr  B.  Duke,  with  iKeir  prire-winners,  "Slumber" 
«nd  "LitU  Mery,"  at  tKe  recent  Klaoau  County  Kennel  Club  »hcrw  at  th«  Turf 
and  FieU  Club.  Bel  mont  Park,  hJrw  York. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

SHOW-DOGS  AND  PLAY-DOGS  AND 
THEIK  CHARMING   M  I  S  T  K  E  S  S  E  S 


Below:    Corinne  GriffitK, 
tk«  Vitagrapk  (ilm-actrass, 
and  her  dog. 
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B«low:  Mn.  Edward  Cedi 
W«lWwitK  -  Do-Do  of  Hoi. 
kswood."  blue-ribbon  winner 
■t  th*  Ladies'  Kennel  Asioci- 
•tion  cKow  at  Mineola. 

Hwtogln>h  by  Bru«ii  Hrotli-  rt. 
New  V..-1, 


1  I,. 


Left:  Mra.  J.  N.  Minturn 
and  "  O>ampion  Oak 
Nana,"  one  of  the  season's 
most  beribboned  bulldogs. 


2G3 


Above:  Mri.  L.  Mitchell- 
Henry  of  Montreal,  with 
•'Hadle>.  CTou  Cou,"  one 
of  the  winners ot  the  French 
bulldog  show  in  New  York. 
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Dorotliy  Ayling  wid  "Pourqiioi  Pas 
R*n#,"  jirrt  prix«>wtnn«r  at  the  dghtk 
•nnuaJ  Frmch  BulkJog  Show  at  the 
McAlpjn  Hotel.  New  York  Cit>. 
This  dog  walked  away  with  all  honors 


At  right  a  "La  Bell*  Wonda." 
pmce-winrMr  in  the  puppy  clast  at 
the  French  Bulldog  Show.  It  was 
the  teraational  puppy  entrant  m 
•rveral  Bocton  shows  this  season. 
mnd  an  eaay  winner  in  KJew  York. 
"WentU"  IS  owned  by  John  J. 
CLutman.of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Social 
Factor  i 
Vaudeville 


R«nee  Bonnot, 


•  mw  jOU  Anicri- 
j       cans  have  a 
I  word,"  said 
Renee  IJonnot.  the 
I'arisicMiic  vaiulc- 
villian,    "that  you 
call  slaii^  —  clitss. 
That's  the  won!  1 
need  when  I  com- 
pare American  and 
French  vaudeville 
audiences ;  both  of 
them  want  it.    it  is  for 
the   audience   to  feel 
that  the  artiste  is 
their  equal  social- 
ly—  that   she  is 
well-hred  and  re- 
fmcd.  That's  one 
of  the  liig',  big, 
big  secrets." 
iMlIe.  llonnot 
writes  her  own 
songs,  designs  her 
costumes  and  her 
scenery,  and  ar- 
ranges the  danco 
and    the  imf)er- 
sonations  that 
iiave  made  her 
an  American 
\  audeville 
nitveltv. 


L 


l>>  Whiir. 
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A   Complete   Resum^  of  the 

Opening  Installments 
of  ''Sandalwood'' 


SAXDALWUOn**  is  the  iinu.uial, 
inasterfiilly  written  story  of  Ladis- 
lav  Jklouiuszko,  a  young  Polish  pianist 
who  has  won  fame  but  not  success 

abroad,  and  who  has  come  to  America 
in  the  hope  of  paitiinp  the  latur.  He 
is  accompanied  tn  liis  father  Casiniir, 
whose  idle  life  has  been  devoted  to 
making  his  son  a  means  of  revenue  to 
liimscU',  and"  by  his  tnotlicr  Zofia.  They 
are  of  the  multitudinous  Polish  no- 
bility. 

It  is  the  day  after  Ladislav's  first 
concert  in  America.  His  audience  has 
been  small ;  the  critics  have  not  been 
enthusiastic;  the  applause  has  been 
merely  formal. 

From  the  olTicc  of  the  apartment 
hotel  in  wluch  the  Moniuszkos  live 
Lomes  the  announcement  that  Mrs. 
Emery,  who  has  hccn  the  Moniuszkos* 
generous  patron  in  Paris,  and  who 
has  promised  Casiniir  to  find  a  wealthy 
American  wife  for  his  son,  is  calling. 
With  her  is  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  who 
has  5ct  himself  about  to  win  Rose 
Hargrave  for  her  fortune.  While  Mrs. 
Eawiy  and  Surrey  arc  waiting  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Moniuszko  apart- 
ment, the  door-man  ushers  in  Har- 
^'ravc,  Iiis  wife  and  their  daughter 
Rose.  They  have  come,  they  explain 
to  Mrs.  Emery,  to  ask  Ladislav's 
opinion  of  Rose's  plnyinL;,  ami  ju-r- 
haps  to  arr..nge  for  lessons  for  her. 

Urs.  Emery,  knowing^  Casfanir  as 

mercenary  and  wanting  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  Rose's  talent,  suggests  tliat 
she  introduce  Rose  as  her  proteg^, 
a  poor  music  student  The  Hargraves 
— Rose  and  her  mother— leave  dieir 
fur^  in  the  ri-ci-plioii-room.,  slip  off 
their  jewels  and  go  to  meet  the  Poles. 

Casimir,  when  he  is  told  tiiat  Rose 

is  poor,  pr<  fi  rs  that  his  son  %va-tc  no 
time  or  effort  lui  her.  But  l.adislav 
insists  it  is  his  duty  to  help  others. 
Rose  introdoced,  he  linds  her  not  beau- 
tiful, yet  in  some  mysterious  way,  at- 

Now  yott  are  ready  for  the 


tractive.  The  first  selections  she  plays 
he  does  not  approve:  he  complains  of 
restraint.  When  that  restraint  falls 
from  her.  he  proclaims  her  a  real 
musician  witli  the  vital  spark.  Much 
to  his  father's  disgust,  he  offers  to  give 
her  advice  and  assistance  gratis. 

OTILL  to  conceal  her  identity,  and 
*^  yet  hoping  to  provide  sonie  way 
of  repaying  Ladislav  for  his  instruc- 
tion, Rose  Hargrave  has  her  ancle 

and  aunt,  the  Van  Tassells,  engage 
the  young  pianist  for  a  ])rivate  con- 
cert. Van  Tassell  sends  an  advance 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars  to 
Casimir,  who  receives  it  on  the 
mornintj-  followiri]^  one  of  his  gam- 
bling debauclii  s,  during  which  he 
has  distributed  I.  O.  U.'s  freely.  He 
notes  that  Van  Tassdl's  writing  of 
the  word  one  on  the  check  might 
easily  be  changed  to  four.  When 
Casimir  shows  Zoha  how  easily  the 
check  might  he  raised,  she  threatens, 
if  he  dares  'uch  a  thinp-.  to  reveal 
to  their  son  tliat  he  is  really  of  age 
and  no  longer  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Casimir. 

Rose  Hargrave  has  her  first  lesson. 
Her  awe  at  Ladislav  gives  way  tO  a 
feeling  ot  comradeship. 

•  Ladislav  makes  a  tour  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  tremendous  success  I'.oston 
goes  into  unBostonlikc  ecsusies  over 
his  plasnng.  His  fame  travels  fast,  and 
he  is  a-ked  to  play  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  New  York. 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Surrey  has 
declared  his  love  to  Rose.  She  neither 
accepts  nor  rejects  him.  Then  Ladislav, 
still  thinking  her  poor,  discovers  his 
passion  for  her  and  makes  violent  love. 
Her  own  love  lies  between  the  mind 
and  the  heart. 

And  the  time  is  approaching  when 
she  must  reveal  her  real  identity  to 
Ladislav. 

it   begins   on  the  next  p&ge. 


■tory: 
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"SandaliPOocI  k->hcn  bruised. 
Perfuming  ei^en  the 


SANDALWOOD 


THE  LOVE-STORY  OF 
A    MUSICAL  GENIUS 


CHAPTER  XVH 

Scientifically.  I  could  never  be  made  to 
understand  what  a  note  of  music  is. 
.  .  .  .  .  I  have  sat  throng^h  an  Italian 

opera  til!,  for  ihecr  naiii  ami  iiir\]ilic;<1)!r 
anguish,  I  have  rushed  o;it  mto  the  nuisi- 

cst  places  of  the  croudtd  stnets  

.•\bove  all,  those  insuHerabie  concertos 
do  plagiii-  and  embitter  my  apprehension. 
C'liARLbs  Lamb,  "A  Chapter  on  Ears." 


T 


1L\T  night  at 
.  tlie  concert  the 
J  Metropolitan 


"Ven  vc  shall  marry  our- 
selves, RoozKo,  ve  shall  be 
the  mos'  Kappy  two  people 
that  ever  lias  been.  I  shall 
compose  a  "Hochzeits- 
RiarscK"  and  shall  make 
Mendekfokn's  ami  Wag- 
ner's tp9o  vedding'inafdi' 
seem  lite  music  for 
funerals." 


was  quite  filled,  but  with 
a  less  hrilliaitt  audience 
than  the  uixra  btiiig> 
forth.  Rose  felt  a  little 
cynical  a-  -he  looke<l 
round  the  great  horse- 
shoe and  saw  its  glitter 
hcdimnicd,  noted  that 
the  boxes,  sacred  on 
opera  evenings  to  certain 
(  iniiient  families,  were  filled  to-nijefht 
with  more  seriotis,  K s!u)\vy  turnup- 

The  very  absence  ol  rival  houses 
threw  the  Ilai^raves  into  greater  prom- 
inence, especially  as  the  Duke,  whose 
picture  had  been  pul)li'^hed  in  cverv 
newspaper,  was  soon  recognized  and 
made  the  target  of  a  hundred  curious 
opera-glasses. 

Rose  could  tell  by  the  agitation  in  all 
the  tiers  that  everybody  was  saying: 
"That's  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  and  that's 
Rose  TTargrave.  whose  falher  is  going 
to  buy  him  for  her  birthday." 

It  was  all  very  mde,  and  it  inter- 
rupted llu'  Rrahnis  symjihony.  to  the 
Comnlshted.  1916.  by  Rupert  Hugbei.  All  richts  reserved . 
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di>gu?t  of  fierick'e.  whose  very  shoul- 
der-blades seemed  to  have  e^es. 

A  large  part  of  the  audience  whis- 
pered during  the  orchestra!  numbers, 
aiirl  tlio  majority  of  the  box-holder> 
talked  and  laughed  quite  audibly.  The 
songs  alone  procured  attention.  It  is 
always  so  The  greatest  feat  of  instru- 
mentation could  not  vie  with  the  efl'eni- 
inate  bearded-lady-like  baritone  and 
the  masculine  contraitu 
rolling  forth  cheaplv 
.•sensational  songs  —  yel- 
low music. 

.'\t    length  Ladishiv 
came    forth.  Roses 
heart  leaped  at  the  ap- 
I'lause  that  greeted  liini. 
.Slic  admired  the  courtly 
deprecation  of  his  man- 
ner, was  proud  to  sec 
the  fatnnu*;  Kapellmeis- 
ter wait  for  her  Ladis- 
lav's   nod   to   begin   the  orchestral 
prelude.    The  concerto,  like  nin^t  con- 
certos, was  largely  bravura,  and  llu- 
audience,   however   appalled   at  tho 
climbing  splendors  of  the  fMano  score, 
wac  not  dee|)lv  totiched  or  convinced, 
except  by  the  andante. 

The  concerto,  it  seemed,  would  never 
end.  Cliitiax  led  only  to  further  cli- 
max ;  every  cadence  was  deceptive ;  but 
at  last  there  was  a  Pclion-on-Ossa  of 
brilliance,  and  Ladislav  stood  bowing 
before  a  liuge  applause  Manv  who 
had  talked  all  through  the  music  joined 
in  the  tumult,  partly  f  rom^  a  sense  of 
shame,  and  kept  it  up  continuously  till 
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he  wns  finally  compdicfl  to  \>\-.iy  an  en-  inferinr  to  their  father,  and  an  inces- 

corc.  1  his,  being  short  and  full  of  soog-  sant  disap])ointraau,  for  the  aristoc- 

spirit,  was  heard  in  silence  and  fol«  racy  of  genius  is  not  often  hereditary, 

lowed  by  uproar.  The  next  morning's  papers  showed 

Then  Ladisl.'.v'?  wxrrk  was  done;  his  as  rriMch  nf  an  improvement   in  tlie 

share  in  the  concert  was  over;  and  the  lone  of  the  criticism  of  Ladislav  as  the 

people  settled  hack  to  enjoy  more  songs  previous  coolness — and  self-respect — 

and   a   symphonic  poem  by  Vincent  would  ]iermit.     The  journalisf^  were 

trindy.  beginning  to  modulate  unconsciously  to 

In  all  the  intermissions  the  glasses  the  major  key.   But  there  was  still  in 


had  Icqvt  recnrrii^  to 

the  HarG;ra\e  hox,  and 
Rose  had  icli  the  wliolc 
house  buzzing,  "There  is 
the  ftiture  Dudiess  of 
Surrey  !'* 

DOSE  could  not  help 
*  thinking  what  a  con- 
trast there  would  he 
between  that  state  and 
the  alternati\'e  of  life 
with  the  musician.  If 
she  became  MsMlam  Moniusko.  she 
would  bcrome  a  social  cipher,  ller 
father  would  punish  her  for  years  by 
withholding  any  allowance.  The  occa- 
sions when  I^dtslav  would  play  before 
such  an  audience  as  this  would  be  few, 
of  necessity.  And  on  those  occasions 
she  would  not  sit  in  a  l)ox  of  almost 
royal  state,  hut  she  would  wait  fru-  him 
in  his  ding^'  dressing-room.  She  would 
be  nnbrilliantly  clad  and  unnoticed. 
She  would  feel  every  criticism  doubly, 
for  his  pride  and  her  own  pride  in  him. 

Their  children — if  tliey  liad  any — 
would  not  be  emtined  members  of  the 
peerage^  but  struggling  musicians,  all 


"If  that  pianist  raised  tKe 
check,  dcn't  spare  Kim." 

"The  only  pfr^on  we 
really  care  to  conquer  is 
Row.  ....  W<11  held  this 
over  htt  hesd,  and  she'll 
Have  to  cut  Kim- -here!  — 
to>nigKt  -  before  every- 
body!" 


their  comments  much 
that  seemed  to  Rose 
blindly  cruel.  Ahnust 
worse  than  the  open  cen- 
sures were  the  sweetish 
nauseations  of  timid 
praise,  the  faded  epi- 
thets, the  shop  -  worn 
formulas,  the  addled 
adjectives. 

The  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  -art  and 
his  heart  is  only  a  breath, 
Rose  realized,  and  the  latter  bleeds  for 
every  shaft  that  pierces  or  bruises  the 
other.  Rose  felt  tliat,  as  Ladislav's 
wife,  she  would  have  the  perpetual 
vision  of  his  sufTcritig  under  the  increas- 
ing incidents  of  fame  She  went 

to  the  next  day's  lesson  coldly  resolved 
to  play  no  more  with  fire. 


CHAPTER  X\^III 

OSK  and  her  mother,  as  they 
lalkul  over  the  most  tactful  at- 
titude to  assume  on  their  arrival 
at  Ladislav's  home,  decided  that  it 
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would  be  best  to  declaim  cheerfully  the 
praises  of  the  more  cordial  critics  and 
pretend  not  to  have  seen  what  the  pur- 
veyors of  vitriol  had  written. 

So  they  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  Moniuszkos  with  faces  wreathed  in 
smiio.  as  at  a  festival  of  triumph. 
They  found  Ladislav  in  a  state  of  de- 
spondency— but  not  o\er  his  music, 
^le  luiii  foffotten  that  for  the  time. 
When  Rose  tried  (o  rnlly  liis  spirif:  hy 
repeating  the  encomiums  she  had  heard 
pn  all  sides,  he  only  answered : 

"After  all,  vat  difTerence  makes  it? 
I  play  perhaps  pretty  good,  and  the 
American  people  are  pretty  kind ;  but 
after  all  I  am  in  a  strange  country — 
and  I  have  not  of  niy  own  a  country." 

Zofia  explained  tenderly;  'We  were 
talking  of  Poland.  It  is  always  sad 
talking  to  us." 

:  "Mo^a  Polska!"  exclaimed  Ladislav. 
*'Amenca  is  a  so  great  country — otie 
becg  repoblic,  and  full  of  soocess,  like 
a  man.  The  people  are  free,  and  they 
do  as  they  jilcass — come,  go,  as  man 
vill.  But  in  Poland  I  could  not  geev 
n  concc-rt  likf  llu-  last  ni<.;1it  vitout  the 
permission  of  Moskali — ^how  do  you 
say  ? — Muscovites — Rossyans  !** 

fnto  the  last  words  he  put  all  the 
virulence  of  his  S!n\ir  nntnre.  Then 
he  went  on  witli  increasing  rage: 

"Vcn  I  am  to  come  to  I*aris  I  could 
not  to  have  come  vit'out  to  ask  a  Rossy- 
an.  I  most  have  a — vat  you  call  a 
passport,  yes? — ^verc  I  am  describe'— 
the  color  of  my  hair,  of  my  tyc'^.  my 
tallness — soch  as  it  is — the  look  of  my 
complexion.  And  my  mother  and  my 
father  must  enflure  the  same.  In  Po- 
land vr  tT>il.  \c  i>lay,  eat,  sleep,  lauijh — 
by  Rossyan  i)ermission.  It  is  only  if 
vc  veep  that  ve  dare  disobey.  Our 
very  l:in«,nia£:je  is  forViid  in  the  courts 
and  pooblic  places  j  children  may  not 
speak  Polish  in  the  schoolhouses. 
Vould  you  believe  ?  it  is  gainst  the  law 
tn  teach  the  Polish  in  our  schonls?' — 
except  just  lately  the  Czar  permit  it 
^r  two  hours  only  each  week.  As  for 
the  last  concessions,  as  they  dn  call 
them,  they  do  not  pl^ss  us  moch.  It 
is  as  if  one  who  did  lash  us  vit'  a 
whip  of  twelve  leather  thongs,  vit'  balls 
ol  lead,  should  take  avay  two  of  them 


and  say:  'Ve  lash  you  now  vit  awnly 
ten  leaden  balls,  and  yet  you  are  not 
content !' 

"They  have  crush  our  liberties;  they 
try  to  strangle  our  language.  And  ve 
are  nobody — ^nawdiing^!      Ve  are 

strangers  in  our  ow  n  land.  Our  home 
it  is  a  preeson,  and  vc  are  crccminals, 
slaves. 

LJOPlXrf  to  calm  him.  Rose  put  her 
*  *  hand  on  his  arm  and  urged: 

"But  don't  think  of  these  things  to- 
dny.  You  should  think  of  your  success 
and  be  liappy." 

*'You  have  right,  but  I  have  receive 
this  morning  a  letter  that  make  me  for- 
get ever)'think.  It  is  from  Paris.  I  have 
there  a  friend,  a  Irish  yo'ng  man  name 
McDvyer.  He  is  a  poet,  and  ve  become 
great  friend,  because  vc  are  both  vit'ottt 
a  country.   lie  love  to  seeng: 

'*Thcy  are  'anyeen'  men  ant  vomen 
For  the  veann*  of  the  prrtn." 

You  know  thai — yes?  He  tell  nie  that 
for  centuries  it  vas  forbid  to  teach  the 
Irish  tongue,  and  the  Gjelic  have  almost 
die  out  till  late  years,  ven  all  goot  Irish- 
mans  once  more  begeen  to  make  it 
live. 

"Ireland  is  raoch  the  scm  like  Poland. 
It  is  too  close  to  a  so-great  power  that 
it  cannot  move.  So  the  Irishmans  come 
fn  .America  by  t'ousands,  as  also  the 

i)Oor  Polish,  half-starved,  not  educate', 
n  New  York  it  is  ahnost  forty  t'ou- 
^and  Titles,  and  in  Tc1n"cago  more  yet. 
.\nd  now  tliat  I  am  here,  I  onderstan* 
vy  it  is  that  America  is  call  a  refuge 
for  the  oppress'  peoples  of  every- 
vere." 

"lUit  is  Poland  truly  oppressed?" 
said  Mrs.  Hargrave,  delightedly. 
"Stories  of  ()i)]iression  seem  alwavs 
impossibly  out  of  fashion.  Ihey  are 
as  romantic  as  costume-plays." 

"(^ppres'.  do  yx^w  .say  ?"  cried  Ladis- 
lav. "Listen !  \'c(i  1  ani  a  hov  p.nd 
do  go  to  school,  one  of  my  companions, 
— ^Fclix  Sovinski, — ^he  say  to  me,  just 
.'IS  ve  leave  the  <5cIiool-huil<lin'.  he  say 
in  Polish:  'ViIl  you  come  vit'  me 
home?'^  fust  for'  speaking  of  these  ' 
words  in  Folish,  he  is  shut  in  a  dark 
cell  for  a  one  whole  n^ht  and  a  day. 
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*  A  T  HOME,  ven  I  am  a  boy,  some- 
"  ttmes  I  vear  a  Polish  costnme  my 

mother  make  for  me.  If  I  should  go 
so  into  the  street,  I  shall  be  imprisoned 
even,  as  a  child.  In  my  school  I  did 
have  to  vear  a  Rossyan  uniform — learn 
all  from  a  Rossyan  teacher  who  hate 
me  and  my  country. 

"The  PoUsh  ladies  have'tnoch  fame 
for  their  so  small  and  pretty  foots.  See 
my  mother.  Ven  she  buy  a  shoe  here 
hst  veek,  she  most  biiy  a  child's  shoe. 
Her  mother  have  the  small  foot  also ; 
she  is  beautiful,  of  noble  birth,  and — 
ah,  so  gentle.  In  1863  there  is  a  great 
revolt  in  Poland— 4he  last  single. 
yU'  babka~~hi(m  you  sayf'Hiiother's 
mother?" 

"Grandmother." 

"Ah,  thank  you — my  grantmother  in 
that  revolt  carries  a  letter  of  impor- 
tance.  She  is  oi^ive;  search  is  made 

cwitny,  dis^stifi^y.  One  finds  the 
letter.  She  is  s^nt — (\o  you  believe? — ■ 
she,  my  beautiful  little  babka,  is  sent 
to  Ae  mines  of  Siberia  for  tiiree  years. 
And  she  must  valk  tlie  vay.  It  take' 
one  year — one  year  of  valking:,  valkin^^ 
oa  her  leetla  foots,  in  the  cold  and  the 
Sfteiian  snow,  to  reach  the  mine.  She 
come  back  no  longer  yo'ng  or  beautifuL 
That  is  my  mother's  mother.  Have  ve 
been  oppress'? 

"My  father  is  now  a  poor  man,  and 
hb  family  beg  their  bread  in  America ; 
for  vat  else  dp  ve  do— musicians  in 
this  foreign  coantxy?  My  lather's 
father  vas  a  neb  man,  noble,  brave,  sol- 
dier. In  that  same  last  revolution  he 
M  colonel.  A  shdl  shoots  him ;  one  leg 
is  g^ne.  But  he  tno  mii-t  f^n  to  the 
mines,  and  bobble  all  the  miles  and 
miles  on  one  stfdc  It  make'  two  vinten 
and  a  summer  for  him,  valking  all  the 
time,  before  his  slave's  toil  betjin. 

"And  ven  he  return' — to  vat  does  he 
retnra?  His  home  is  give'  to  a  Rossy- 
an g'eneral,  his  money  to  yet  another, 
bis  lands  to  a  third.  He  dies — poor 
man 'that  vas  ridi.  It  Is  for  diat  my 
father  is  a  pau[)cr.  Tie  is  educate*  as 
a  gentleman,  but  the  revolution  leave 
him  vit'out  a  penny  and  vit'out  a  trade 
or  the  gift  to  work.  It  is  for  that  I 
era^  el  and  play  piano  for  the  American 
pennies."  . 


He  bent  his  head  and  wrung  his 
hands  in  the  otter  shame  of  a  bow^ 

serf.  Rose  was  deeply  moved  at  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief.  In  a  rush  of 
tenderness  she  thought  to  minister  hope 
to  him. 

"But  some  day  surety  you  will  be 
free  again." 
"Ven  shall  Ireland  be  free  again?  " 

Ve  still  h:]ve  two  '^OTii^s  of  prayer  for 
victoiy  some  to-morrow.  The  Rossyans 
forbid  as  to  sing  our  songs;  bat  at 
home  ve  chant  softlee,  and  the  first 
song  a  Polish  child  leams  it  is  alvays 
a  patriotism  song." 

He  turned  to  the  piano  and  sang*-— 
badly,  in  that  cracked  manner  knowm 
as  the  "composer's  voice,"  and  yet  with 
a  fire  of  patriotism  that  shot  tfirough  " 
the  ashes  of  his  voice.  When  tliey 
asked  him  to  translate  the  strange  an^ 
barbarous  phrases,  he  said: 

"It  is  a  song  of  the  Polish  general 
Dombrovski.  The  song  says:  'Do  not 
despair;  Poland  is  still  living.  March 
on,  Dombratfsktf  It  is  beautifui  to 
hve,  to  sing,  to  fifjhtf' 

*'But  the  sonj^  it  writed  almost  one 
hundred  years  ago,  after  Poland  is 
already  divided  by  Rossya,  PrttssyA 
and  Austr}a." 

"Have  you  tried  often  to  be  free? 
I  know  nothing  of  your  history,"  said 
Rn  r,  =:trangely  moved  to  ee  a  youn^ 
man  so  thrilled  with  the  fervor  of  a 
ruined  patriotism. 

"Have  ve  tried  to  be  free!  Ah. 
Pace!  the  t'ousands  who  have  perished ! 
Again,  again,  again  ve  try.  And  oh, 
soch  bravery!  The  very  women  fight. 
Poland  has  a  hundred  Jeannes  d'Arc. 
Boys,  yo'ng  men,  old — all  fight.  Ve 
have  heroes  a  legion.  Ve  lack  only 
soccess." 

He  turned  to  the  piano  arid  smote 
forth  a  few  impatient  chords;,  tht-a 
pau-L'd  to  say: 

■  \  know  vat  Chopin  write  ven  his 
heart  is  artre  vit'  grief,  that  day  in  1831 
ven  he  hears  that  the  Rossyans  have 
capture'  his  native  city  and  mine — 
Varszava — \at  y.ou  call  Warsaw — yes? 
He  is  afraid  for  his  father  and  for  his 
family,  and  he  is  broken  by  the  heart 
for  the  failure  of  his  country's  free- 
dom. It  is  in  soch  mood  that  he  write 
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hi<;  twelfth  ftttide.  It  h  nn  etude  of 
patriotism  and  despair.  One  hears  the 
cries  of  sorrow  above  the  black  torrent 
of  bloo<l  and  battle.  It  i'^  so  every 
Polish  heart  fed'  ven  he  think  ol  his 
country." 

HE  sat  nt  the  piano  and  fairly  tore 
and  wrung  from  it  the  torrent-like 
fury  of  Chopin's  raging  grief.  At  the 
en<!  he  was  exhausted,  soul  and  body. 
To  Rose  the  air  was  still  shaken  with 
the  battle  and  the  shrieks  of  defeat  and 
slaughter.  She  sat  awe-struck  before 
the  vivid  presence  of  a  whole  nation's 
disaster  and  despair. 

But  poor  old  shallow-souled  Mrs. 
Hargrave  had  no  vi'=inn  for  racial  epics, 
in  the  silence  that  followed  ihc  storm 
Ladislav  had  summoned  op,  Mrs.  Har- 
grave turned  to  ^fadanu•  Moniu-zko 
with  a  well-meant  but  execrably  timed 
compliment  for  a  piece  of  interesting 
Polish  lace  she  wore. 

Zofia  was  I'oUsh  woman  enough  to 
be  shocked  at  such  sacrilegious  intru- 
sioti  on  the  mood  of  the  hour.  But, 
both  to  sa^c  her  piiest  from  realizin*:^ 
her  mistake  and  to  save  Ladislav  from 
the  effect  of  it,  she  invited  Mrs.  Har- 
grave into  her  room  to  show  her  some 
other  Polish  fabrics  she  had  bought.  ^ 

Rose  and  Ladislav  were  alone  again. 
He  turned  to  her  meekly,  rebuking 
himself  for  such  an  outpouring  of  his 
national  grief,  wondering  how  strange 
it  must  seem  to  her. 

But  Rose  was  of  the  atje  and  fiber 
that  thrill  with  nationalism  and  big  ab- 
stractions. She  had  never  before  met 
a  youth  like  Ladislav,  and  he  stirred 
her;  for  his  patriotism  was  the  un- 
<pienchab1e  pride  of  the  gladiator  who 
hes  wounded  in  the  dust,  with  the  heel 
of  the  enemy  on  his  throat  and  the 
bloody  onlookers  crying  for  his  life, 
and  who  yet  resists  with  his  last 
<;trenjrth.  There  was  a  strange  majesty 
in  such  a  pride ;  a  splendor,  almost  a 
victory,  in  such  a  defeat. 

So  Ladislav,  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  country,  had  pleaded  his  own  cause 
with  final  eloquence.  Rose  found  her- 
self suddenly  taken  captive  by  a  swift 
love  of  this  stranger,  this  lyric  exile 
from  a  conquered  nation.    She  was 


horrified  at  the  very  thought  of  what 
she  had  promised  her  mother  with  ghb 
tongue;  she  was  angiy  at  the  veiy 
thoujrht  she  had  entertained— of  marry- 
ing another  man. 

CHE  stood  musing  on  the  like  rage 

that  Ladislav  would  ivtA  for  her, 
the  ashes  that  woul  I  ,  his  soul  when 
he  learned  who  sin  \  s  and  how  she 
had  befooled  hiiu,  du|H.'d  him  into  love 
and  accepted  the  confidences  of  his 
deep  trust.  She  was  so  lost  in  reyerie ' 
that  she  did  not  hear  hini.  though  he. 
spoke  to  her  two  or  three  times. 

Then  she  knew  that  he  was  standing 
before  her,  gaxing  at  her  with  that 
warm  friendliness  that  she  had  seen  in 
his  eyes  the  first  time  she  had  visited 
him.  She  looked  into  his  look,  and 
found  there  so  frank  an  affection  that 
her  eyes  fell  in  shame.  ^ 

To  be  rid  of  the  silence,  she 'took 
refuge  in  music: 

"I  have  noticed  in  your  playing,  mon- 
sieur, and  in  the  playing  of  other  Polish 
musicians,  a  peculiar  something,  a  kind 
of  cloud  of  snrrnw.  an  almost  morbid 
brooding,  thai  covers  even  the  most 
cheerful  moods,  and — ** 

"Ah."  he  cried.  "\t)u  have  felt  the 
sal  that  is  the  very  soul  of  Poland 
to-day,** 

'  1he  ghar  she  said;  *W  what  is 

that  ?" 

"It  is  a — ^how  to  say? — it  is  a  desire 
for  somethink  that  is  lost  and  cannot 
ever  he  found  again.  Ve  have  two 
kinds  of  sorrow,  cal  and  tesknoia — 
how  to  explain?  Ah,  listen! — eef  a 
man  is  thinkink  ot  his  home  and  is  full 
of  Heimweh — homesickness,  yes? — and 
if  he  can  go  home  some  day,  the  home- 
sickness, of  him  is  tesknota;  it  is  not 
qvite  hopeless,  though  he  may  perhaps 
have  to  vait  many  years.  But  if  his 
home  is  selled  to  a  stranger,  or  he  is 
exile',  or  his  family — mother,  father, 
brothers — are  all  become  dead  and  he 
have  not  any  possibeetity  to  go  home, 
and  yet  lonfjs  to  go  home — that  is  zal. 

"That  is^  the  sal  vat  is  beared  in  all 
of  the  Polish  music.  You  onderstand 
zal  now — yes?  But  the  tesknota  is  also 
sorrowful.  If  a  man  loves  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  she  vill  not  care  if  he  die  or 
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not,  he  suffer  sal.  If  he  think  that  per- 
liaps  some  day  she  vill  smile  for  him, 
it  IS  deeference.  You— Roozho— you 
are  my  desire.  Sfaoidd  I  feci  for  you 
jo/  or  tesknotaf* 

'THEN  she  knew  that  he  had  placed 
*-  his  liands  on  her  shoulders,  but  she 
tuuld  not  move  a  step  to  escape.  She 
felt  his  arms  closing  about  her,  crowd- 
ing her  gently  into  his  embrace.  His 
lips  were  on  her  cheek,  and  they  clung 
there  in  a  kiss  of  such  hoty  ardor  that 
she  could  not  profane  it  with  stnij^^'le. 

He  lifted  her  arms  and  placed  them 
about  him,  and  she  did  not  unclasp 
them.  Then  he  pressed  his  lips  on  her 
closed  eyes. 

"Tears!"  he  said.  "Your  eyes  have 
tears!  Are  they  for  mc — ^my  tears? 
Roozho,  you  love  me,  then!  Pan  Bog 
is  good ;  Roozha  loves  me !" 

She  could  not  answer,  but  when  his 
lips  found  hers  she  jjrew  faint  with  a 
beautiful  sorrow;  she  seemed  to  be 
floating  through  a  rich  gloom,  adrift 
on  a  Ton?  midnight  billow  that  went 
lifting,  lifting,  litttngf,  then  fell  nwny 
and  sank  slowly  down,  down  into  an 
endless  atysm  of  disembodied  rap- 
ture. 

Abruptly  she  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  the  turning  of  the  doorknob. 

Had  Zofia  not  paused  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Hargrave  before  she  left  the 
other  room,  she  must  have  suqirised 
Ladislav  with  Rose  in  his  arms. 

When  she  actually  entered,  l.adislav 
was  again  at  the  piano,  playing  soft 
chords  and  looking  all  music  into  the 
eyes  of  Rose.  He  was  deployinj^  that 
power,  which  music  possesses,  to  speak 
the  unutterable,  to  voice  the  feelings 
that  nobody  can  escape  and  nobody  can 
put  into  words.  Zofia  crossed  the 
room,  took  a  l)it  of  laee  from  a  table 
and  rejoined  Mrs.  Hargrave.  But  un- 
consrfously  she  left  the  door  open,  and 
ladislav  dared  not  go  near  Rose  again. 

Ladislav  translated'  into  music  the 
desires  he  could  not  appease,  and  spoke 
softly  as  she  leaned  near  to  listen : 

•*Ven  ve  shall  -marry  ourselves, 
Roozho,  ve  shall  be  the  mos'  happy  two 
people  that  ever  has  been,  I  shall  com- 
pose  a   'Hochzeilsniarsch'   and  shall 


make  Mendelssohn's  and  Wagner's  two 
vcdding-march'  seem  like  music  for 
some  ranerals.  Ve  shall  be  more  'appy 
a>  Robert  Schumann  and  his  Clara. 
Ve  shall  love  moch,  Roozho,  and  laugh 
all  the  time,  except  vcn  ve  stop  for  kiss- 
ing and  for  moozyka.  Ah,  the  music 
that  ve  both  love  as  our  souls!  \''e 
shall  make  it  tugether.  \\n\  shall  play 
for  me,  and  I  for  you,  and  often  to- 
gether— each  for  hoili,  yes?  Ve  sliall 
compose  songs  together — always  piesni 
mUosw — ^love-songs.  Aiid  all  our  two 
names  sliall  be  on  the  title-pa£;e — like 
this."  He  seized  a  sheet  of  musjic- 
paper  and  wrote  on  it,  with  many  an 
amorous  curlicue: 

"'Ztvandfi  IJeder  von  Rose  und 
Ladislaw  Moninszko."  So  it  shall  be 
poblish  in  Miinchen;  and  in  Paris,  so: 
']"infit  Chants  par  Rose  et  Ladislas 
Moniusslto.' " 

DOSE  flushed  with  joy  at  the  \  ision. 
*^  The  i>eerage  of  creative  art  seemed 
now  more  glorious  than  any  otlier  no- 
bility. To  be  touched  with  the  accolade 
of  genius,  to  share  the  throne  of  a 
worltl-artist — was  not  that  better  than 
the  theatric  make-believe,  the  gaudy 
fripperies  of  .any  ducal  inheritance? 

Before  she  could  give  voice  to  the 
tidal  "Yes"  that  was  surging  up  from 
her  breast,  her  mother  and  his  came 
into  the  room.  They  paused  at  the 
door,  still  talking  of  fabrics  and  modes, 
and  Rose  feared  to  say  any  of  the 
thins^s  that  were  quivering  on  lier  lips. 

But  she  could  not  withhold  one 
praise,  trusting  that  the  two  mothers 
would  be  deaf  to  anything  but  their  own 
chatter. 

"Oh,    Ladislav,"    she  murmured, 

"when  you  play  it  never  seems  that 
some  one  else  is  performing  for  me,  at 
a  distance,  the  compositions  of  other 
men  dead  and  gone.  It  always  seems 
as  if  I  my«elf  were  improvising  new 
themes  and  conr|K)sing  my  own  feelings. 
You  do  not  play  the  piano— but  me,  my 
heart." 

Ladislav  started,  breathed  deep  of 
her  praise.  Truly,  they  understood  each 
other.  Music  had  made  them  one. 
They  should  be  wedded  to,  and  in,  and 
by  Music. 
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"To-night  I  most  play  fur  s»ome  reech 
people — the  Van  Tassells,"  he  said. 

vish  you  shoald  be  tliere,  Roozfao; 
but  ve  arc  poor,  they  are  xcry  rccch. 
Yet  you  shall  pome — in  thought.  Vou 
most  staml  by  me  m  imagination,  and 
I  -shall  play  aill  to  you.  I^d  me  your 
soul  to-nifjht — and  for  alvays  !" 

His  words  brought  Rose  none  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  expected,  but  a  quick 
confusion  he  could  not  understand. 

When  her  mother,  turning  to  her, 
said  tt  wartime  to  go,  she  made  no 
effort  to  delay;  but  as  ^e  went,  her 
agitation  puzzled  him. 

Her  mother  noticed  it  too;  and  when 
they  were  outside  stared  at  her  sharply 
and  said: 

"Rose,  you  are  blushing  like  your 
namesake.  What's  tiie  matter?  I  trust 
you  haven't  let  the  fellow  make  love  to 
you.  To-night's  the  night.  I  hcMpc  you 
navent  foiwMten  your  pnunise. 

"Don't  r  always  keq>  my  word?" 
said  Rose. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

MRS.  'hARCjR.-\VE  in  evening 
regalia  was  not  merely  gor- 
fjeous.  She  was  cfrulf^fnt. 
Upon  her  commodious  fa<;ade  she 
had  sprinkled  sunbursts,  necklaces, 
brooches,  crescents,  emerald  lizards, 
ruby  birds  and  incandescent  stars  till 
she  looked  like  a  foreign  general  be- 
spattered with  medals.  She  wore  a 
tiara  and  the  famous  Hargrave  stom- 
acher of  insolent  diamonds,  and  a  dog 
collar  of  illustrious  pearls  that  had  be- 
longed to  a  queen  and  would  still  ran- 
som a  rajah.  Tt  seemed  to  Rose  as  if 
some  old-fashioned  prism-chandelier 
had  come  down  from  the  ceiling  and 
walked  into  her  room. 

Mrs.  Hatgrave  entered  Rose's  bou- 
dofr-^r,  rattier,  she  dawned  upon  that 
room-  at  about  half-past  ten  in  the 
evening. 

'^Dressed  so  soon?*'  said  Rose,  look- 
ing up  from  a  heap  of  gorgeous  cush- 
ion'; where  she  was  coifed  m  a  many- 

hued  kimono. 

"I  thought  -I'd  run  over  early  to- 
night ;  I  know  my  advice  will  he  needed 
at  the  last  minute,    iiow  do  i  look? 


like  a  fright?  Is  this  gown  effective? 
Do  you  think  I  ha^e  on  enough 
jewels?" 

"I  was  just  mshiiqr  my  glasses  were 

smoked." 
."Then  I  have  put  on  too  many?" 

'*What  are  diainonds  for  but  to 
wear  ?  Vou  are  looking  your  very  best, 
my  dear.'* 

"But  ycn'ik  not  ready?" 

"Not  going  to-night'' 

"Whatl" 

"Headache."  ^ 

**NonsenseP** 

"Really." 

"Oh,  come  along!" 
"Can't." 

"Yoti  iu-^t  must!" 

"Would  you  have  me  risk  my 
health?" 

"Oho'  T*ve  heard  that  before — I've 
used  it  myself.  It's  all  a  scheme  to  ^t 
out  of  meeting  your  pianist  and  tdhng 

him  the  truth." 

"tMiy.  Mother—" 

*  Oh,  I  know  you.  I  haven't  time 
for  argument.  I  *11  just  say  this,  though, 
my  child:  If  you  don't  come  along 
and  tell  him,  ill  tell  him  myself — 
iJiat  is,  if  he  doesn't  faint  when  he 
sees  the  mother  of  his  ] loverty-stricken 
pupil  decked  out  like  this." 

"He'd  never  survive  the  shock.  You 
ha\'en't  the  heart  to  tell  him." 

"Haven't,  eh  ^  I  give  you  my  word  I 
will,  if  you  don't  come." 

"income!" 

She  ran  to  the  IkI!,  summoning  her 
maid — two  maids — to  hurl  her  imo  her 
clothes. 

'T'HEY  worked  swiftly  with  expert 
*  fingers.  They  paused  now  and  then 
to  excuiim  in  voluble  French  their  rap- 
tures over  the  ravishing  confection  the 
best  art  of  Paquin  had  made  for  the 
envefopment  and  adornment  of  Rose. 
TUit  she— the  core  of  all  these  beautiful 
petals  and  sepals  of  silk  and  lace — had 
no  heart  for  their  beauty,  for  the  timid 
hister  of  the  pearls  they  coiled  about 
her  rounr!  throat,  or  for  the  royal 
laughter  of  the  diamonds  they  fastened 
in  her  hair  and  over  her  heart.  To 
Rose  they  were  but  the  vainglories  of 
a  woman  on  her  way  to  execution. 
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At  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
twelve  the  Margraves  reached  the  Van 
Tassell  home.  The  opera  ha<)  ended, 
and  the  full  floodiide  of  quests  had 
begun.  It  seemed  that  all  the  wealth 
of  New  York  and  its  environs  was 
there  witli  its  woinen-nock.  And  for*- 
eigners — you  could  hardly  have  thrown 
a  solitaire  into  the  crowd  without  smit- 
ing a  duke,  a  comte,  a  marchese,  a  Graf, 
a  princelet  or  a  baron. 

The  great  marble  stairway,  with  its 
double  row  of  cohimnar  flunkies,  led 
up  to  the  Presence.  Mrs.  \'an  Tassell. 
Mrs.  Hat^^rave,  Rose  and  others  were 
receiving:  Mrs.  Van  Tassell  stood,  as 
was  her  wont,  beneath  a  portrait  of 
herself  painted  by  Chartran.  When 
people  looked  on  this  picture  and  tiieii 
on  that,  they  felt  that  the  tactful 
Frenchman  had  certainly  earned  (he 
fabulous  sum  he  had  collected  for  pre- 
ferring romance  to  realism. 

The  gncsts  flowed  up  the  stairway 
like  waves  foaming  over  a  reef.  -And 
the  waves  were  bcjeweled  and  crowned 
♦ill  it  seemed  as  if  they  bore  the  flot- 
sam from  a  wrecked  fleet  of  Spanish 
galleons. 

As  name  after  name  was  called  out, 
the  owners  swept  tindnlanily  past  the 
hostesses.  Many  of  them  were  hardly 
known  by  sight,  for  there  had  been 
much  schcminp;  to  cfet  invitations,  and 
much  circumlocution.  An  appearance 
at  a  Van  Tassell  function  was  an  acco- 
lade in  itself ;  absence  was  a  handicap 
—a  something  to  be  excused  at  the  cost 

of  lies. 

I'hc  occasion  was  so  truly  an  occa- 
sion that  the  most  blase  could  hardly 
resist  a  certain  lilt  and  thrill  of  magnifi- 
cence. The  bluest  men  and  the  dowdi- 
est wonieti  pranced  a  little  as  they 
mounted  the  stairs,  caracoled  a  whit  as 
they  went  down  the  line.  The  house 
was  feudally  superb,  the  family  patri- 
cian, for  America  ;  the  event  celebrated, 
honoring  its  company  as  much  as  it 
was  honored. 

E^•c^  the  forcrc^n  nobility  felt  a  cer- 
tain awe  before  these  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  commerce — as  once  when  a 
French  queen  \isited  Flanders,  and 
finding  her  splendor  eclipsed  by  the 
glitter  of  the  burghers'  wives,  exclaimed 


in  pique:  "I  thought  there 'was  to  be 
one  queen  here,  and  bclrold  there  are 
a  hundred!" 

OUT  there  was  one  soul  at  least  that 
*^  neither  showed  nor  felt  exultation 

or  awe.  Tn  the  dressing-room  lie  stood 
drowsily  while  a  servant  lifted  his  hat, 
another  peeled  off  his  greatcoat  and 
a  third  adjusted  his  tie.  Surrey  was 
very  late  in  arriving.  He  mounted  the 
grand  stairway  lazily,  pausing  to  gaze 
with  franlc  cnticism  at  the  most  beatt- 
tiful  members  of  the  up-flowing  pag- 
eant. He  was  unmoved  even  by  the 
Babylonian  display  of  throats  and  arms, 
lie  came  from  the  only  country  where 
women  go  decollctce  to  informal  din- 
ners ami  the  theater.  He  was  used  to 
the  chill  London  playhouses  where 
women  ?it  wrapped  in  furs,  which  they 
will  not  draw  about  their  shivering  bare 
shoulders.  In  his  own  good  time  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  stairwa\'  and 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Van  Tassell  as  he  half- 
swallowed  a  yawn.  He  managed  to 
dole  out  a  non-committal  "E\'cnii^!" 
to  Mrs.  Harf^rave.  Rut  when  ho  saw 
Rose  he  woke  with  a  start,  reached  out 
for  her  hand  and  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  I  ?ay.  you're  ripping!" 

The  first  shock  of  this  word  always 
gave  Rose  a  horrible  sense  of  its  literal 
nieanint^.  She  recovered  herself, 
flushed  as  she  understood,  and  smiled. 

"Thank  you !" 

"Come  along;  let's  get  out  of  this 

mob  of  bores,"  he  urged. 

"I  have  to  help  receive.'* 

"Nonsense!  they'll  never  miss  you." 

Rose  noted  that  the  crowd  on  the 
stairway  was  much  smaller  now  and 
straggling;  she  said:  "The  music  is 
be^iiniini^.  They're  havin<^  it  in  the 
ballroom  to  accommodate  the  crowd. 
Wc  may  have  to  stand." 

"O'h,  hang  the  music  1  I  hate  the 
stuff.  Let's  sit  down  somewhere  at  a 
distance.    T  have  things  to  tell  you." 

So  she  led  him  to  a  room  whidi  was 
now  nearly  empty,  as  evcn'one  crowd- 
ed toward  the  music — a  string  quartet 
that  murmured  in  the  distance  like  a 
summer  breeze  deltclOUS  among  swing- 
ing branches. 

Now,  Mrs.  Hargrave,  as  she  had 
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nodded  and  smiled  till  her  muscks  were 
sore,  had  felt  tfaat  in  the  expression  of 

some  of  the  faces  sliding  by  her,  Hke  a 
row  of  bobbing  masks,  tlicrc  was  a  cer- 
tain backward  rescnatioii  of  malicious 
delight.  She  wondered  what  it  boded, 
but  dared  not  inquire.  Certain  women, 
however,  finding  Mr.  Hargrave  alone 
and  tmprotected,  began  on  him: 

*'0!i,  you  must  tell  us !  Is  it  true, 
as  everybody  says,  that  Rose  is  to 
marry  this  Polish  pianist?" 

The  old  man  underwent  all  the  pangs 
of  apoplexy  at  the  first  sound  of  this 
question.  Tlitn  he  roared  a  ferocious 
negative.  Hut  the  query  was  repeated 
by  others,  till  at  leniE:lh  he  demanded 
of  one  woman:  "And  where  did  you 
hear  such  outrageous  gossip?" 

"Everywhere !  Your  daughter  and 
the  nnisician  have  been  seen  about  to- 
geilier,  alone.  Everybody  knows  how 
musical  Rose  is,  and  she  has  told  every- 
body that  she  thinks  him  the  greatest 
musician  alive!  So  pcoj)le  put  two  and 
two  together." 

"And  make  mischief."  Hargrave 
fumed.  He  added  sternly:  "You  will 
-vastly  oblige  va  by  branding  that  story 
as  a  slander/' 

AS  soon  as  he  could  escape,  Hargrave 
sought  out  Van  Tassdl  and 
dragged  liim  to  his  private  room.  All 
of  Van  Tassell's  fat  shook  jelly  wise 
with  horror  when  he  heard  the  gossip. 
The  two  men  agreed  that  the  story 
must  be  nipped  at  once.  But  how  was 
that  to  be  done  ?  The  first  thought  was 
to  order  Moniuszko  away  fiom  tfie 
house  before  he  played. 

"No;  that  would  only  add  fuel  to  the 
fire." 

"Rut  we  mn?t  snub  him  openly." 
"Yes,  but  how  ?" 

After  a  long  war-oonncil,  in  which  ' 

many  cij^^r?  were  lighted,  smoked  sav- 
agely and  thrown  away  in  disgust.  Van 
Tassel!  said: 

'"I  have  it !  There's  some  money  due 
him.  I  was  going  to  mail  it.  Instead, 
I'll  give  it  to  him  in  public.  That  will 
teach  him  his  place." 

"Good !  It  will  show  that  we  con- 
sider him  not  a  member  of  the  family, 
but  a  mere  hired^-entertainer." 
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The  two  men  decided  that  the  scheme 
was  good.  Van  TasseU  rang  for  his 
secretary. 

"Make  out  a  check  for  this  pianist," 
he  told  the  man.  1  think  four  liundred 
dollars  is  the  amount^I  sent  him  a 
hundred  in  advance." 

"That's  what  you  told  me,  sir,"  said 
the  secretary,  "but  I  had  your  check- 
book written  up  yesterday,  and  the 
check  came  back  early  this  afternoon. 
When  I  compared  it  with  the  book, 
your  check  showed  four  hundred,  while 
the  stub  was  for  only  one  hundred." 

The  three  racn  looked  at  one  another. 

"I  don't  make  mistakes  Hke  that," 
said  Van  TasseU.  "Where  is  the 
book  r* 

"Upstairs  in  my  desk,  sir." 

"Get  it." 

When  the  secretary  was  gone,  Van 
Tassell  and  Hargrave  stared  at  each 
other.  The  same  thou^t  came  to  them 
both.  They  were  suspicious  by  nature. 
Their  suspicion  had  made  them 
wealthy. 

"Can  it  be  possible  that—"  Van  Tas- 
sell b^;an. 
"If  that  pianist  raised  the  check, 

don't  spare  him !" 

"The  penitentiary  would  be  a  pood 
answer  to  the  gossips,  eh?"  said  Van 
Tassell  witli  a  grimness  the  more  tm- 
canny  for  his  fat  and  pursy  jowl. 

THE  check-book  and  the  check  were 

*  brouglit  and  examined  capfcrly  by 
the  men.  The  added  Unes  were  plain. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  old  men  had  the 
pleam  of  the  eyes  of  beagles  with  a 
quarry  run  down.  They  could  have 
yelped  with  a  primitive  joy.  Then  Van 
Tassell's  jaw  fell. 

"It's  made  out  to  the  father,  damn 
it!  I  remember  now;  Rose  said  he 
was  the  bttsmess  manager." 

The  men  sat  back,  baffled  in  their 
ugly  revenge  against  an  ugly  deed. 

"That's  an,"  said  Van  'Hissell  to 
secretary. 

The  two  old  men,  left  alone,  smoked 
harder  tlian  ever.  "I  have  it!"  said 
Hargrave.  "The  only  person  we  really 
care  to  conquer  is  Rose.  She  has  a 
will  of  her  own.  We  must  make  her 
snub  the  fellow.  This  discovery  is  the 
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very  thing.    Well  hold  this  over  her 

head,  and  slic'll  have  to  cut  him — 
here !  —  to-nigfatl  —  before  everybody. 
Otherwise  well  expose  the  fatiier. 
Give  me  that  caiwel«i  check,  and  IH 
send  you  one  of  my  own  to-morrow/* 

"Better  yet,"  said  Van  Tassell.  "I'll 
write  out  another  check  for  one  fannr 
dred  That  will  pay  this  fellow  the  rest 
of  the  five  hundred  we  promised  him 
and  KnU  clear  ns  in  tiie  transaction. 
Everythine  will  end  quietly." 

"All  ri^t;  and  we'll  give  him  the 
hundred  publicly.  If  he  complains  of 
the  amount,  he'll  expose  his  father." 

Van  Tassell  recalled  his  secretary, 
had  a  new  check  drafted*  signed  it  and 
pocketed  it  Then  he  and  Har^ave 
went  forth  on  their  errand  of  dismay. 

As  they  left  the  study  they  entered 
an  atmosphere  that  was  alive  with 
music  as  with  light  and  incense.  Ladis^ 
lav  was  already  playing.  They  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  crowd  and  listened. 

Even  88  they  waited,  impatience  gave 
way  to  delight.  The  music  carried  an 
appeal  such  as  that  wherewith  the  lyre 
of  Orpheus  got  him  past  the  watchdog 
of  hell  and  woke  -mercy  in  the  sterile 
heart  of  Pluto.  But  Orpheus  had  an 
easy  task:  he  was  simply  trying  to  get 
bacic  a  wife  from  Hades,  and  sudi  a 
request  from  a  widower  was  so  eccen- 
tric and  so  novel  that  it  amused  old 
Pluto.  Besides,  it  was  his  profession 
to  punish  thdse  who  will  not  let  well 
enough  alone. 

But  Ladisiav  was  unwittingly  play- 
ing against  that  petrifaction  of  the 
heart  which  parents  underrr)  in  the 
presence  of  an  undesirable  romance  for 
an  only  daughter. 

And  so,  though  the  music  moved  the 
two  men  almost  to  tears,  theirs  was  the 
softness  of  the  bravo  who,  weeping 
over  a  victim*  never  dreams  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XX 

NOW,  all  .the  while  that  the  two 
old  men  had  been  perfecting 
La<]i< lav's  destniction  in  Van 
-  Tassell's  den.  Rose  and  the  Duke  of 
Surry  had  been  seated  in  a  room  ad- 
joining the  concert-room. 


Rose  had  been  the  more  willing  to 

leave  the  fierce  white  light  at  the  head 
of  the  marble  stairs,  since  she  too  was 
a  conspirator,  however  unwillingly,  in 
Ladislav's  discomfitnre.  As  she  had 
stood  in  the  receiving-line,  she  had 
dreaded  every  moment  that  Ladisiav 
would  be  the  next  to  confront  her.  She 
.  foresaw  his  stupefaction.  But  she  had 
escsLped  that  situation,  and  she  felt  that 
if  she  most  reveal  ^eraelf  to  htm,  the 
disillusion  ooght  St  least  to  have  no 

audience. 

The  room  where  she  had  led  Surrey 
seemed  to  offer  a  safe  hiding-place  till 
after  the  concert.  The  first  sound  of 
the  string  quartet  had  quite  emptied  ft. 

At  one  Mde,  from  a  tear  door  to  the 
door  leading  into  the  ballroom,  ran  a 
rope  of  white  ribbon  Back  of  it  were 
a  few  chairs  and  a  small  di.van. 

''And  whafs  the  ribbon  for?**  Sor- 
tey  asked. 

'  'To  keep  the  mere  musicians  from 
bitinf^  the  unpaid  guests,"  said  Rose. 

"Oh,  of  course;  stupid  of  me!"  said 
Surrey;  then  he  came  to  the  point. 
"The  main  reason  I  dragged  you  otrt  . 
here  was  to  ask  tfie  old  question. 
You'd  save  me  no  end  of  trouble  if 
you'd  tell  me  whether  I've  any  chance, 
you  know." 

"I'd  rather  listen  to  the  music,"  said 
Rose.  "Brahms  writes  such  perfect 
quartets." 

"Oh,  hang  Brahma!"  said  Surrey* 
who  knew  music  and  religion  impar- 
tially ill.  "The  question  iS — are  you 
going  to  marry  me  ?" 

"Not  to-night*"  Rose  haghed  as  the 
moved  away. 

'*Oh,  you  shaVt  put  me  off  like  tiiis 
forever,  you  know,  he  persisted,  fol- 
lowing her  up.  "What  ejection  have 
you  to  me?" 

On  a  sudden  impulse,  she  bent  quick- 
ly and  rose  on  tibe  ottier  side  of  tiie 
white  ribbon. 

"This."  she  said,  laying  her  hand  etn 
the  satin  strand.  "This  rope  of  mu'^ic 
separates  us.  Yon  can't  carry  a  time 
to  save  you.  I  can't  live  without  music. 
I'm  afraid  it's  hopeless." 

"Well.  I'll  lenm  'God  Savr  the  K^-"' 
or  'Yankee  Doodle'  or  anything 
say,  and  }'ou  can  play  me  Cm* 
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'Moonlight  Symphony  in  B  sharp' 
every  evening  after  dinner  and  twice  on 
Sundays.   Really,  you  may.** 

"You're  very  self-sacrificing,"  said 
Rose;  "but — "  She  glanced  through 
the  rear  door.  She  stared  in  surprise 
and  confusion.  A  footnuui  was  lead- 
ing Ladislav  toward  this  ver>'  room.  In 
trying  to  escape  him  she  had  drifted 
into  an  impasse.  There  was  no  escape 
without  passing  Ladislav.  She  must  be 
rid  of  the  Duke  at  once. 

"Would  you  mind  htmting  for 
Mother  and  telling  her  I'm  with  you  ?" 
she  asked  hastily.   "She  may  wonder." 

"i  ll  send  one  of  the  servants,"  said 
Surrey. 

"Can't  you  do  that  much  for  me?" 
Rose  asked  ^ulantly.^ 
With  a  gnmace  of  impatience,  Sar^ 

ley  mceklv  set  forth  on  his  mission. 

As  he  left,  he  thought.  "Wait  till  T 
get  her  married  and  in  England ;  then 
we'll  sec  who  runs  tiie  erruulB  in  our 
family." 

DOSE  braced  herself  for  the  new 

ordeal.  She  sank  down  on  a  di%'an 
against  the  wall.  The  footman  who 
conducted  ladislav  paused  at  the  door 
and  bowed. 

"If  you  will  wait  lie  re,  sir,  some  one 
will  tell  you  when  it  is  time  to  play, 
air." 

Ladislav  had  not  yet  seen  Rose.  He 
turned  to  the  footman  and  asked  with 
some  unea^ness  and  a  menace  of 
wrath : 

"But  tell  me,  pleass,  is  it  not  by  the 
*  servants'  stairvay  that  you  have  bring 
me  up?" 

The  footman  was  nonplused  at  first, 
but  lied  with  professional  technic. 

**Er— you  see,  sir,  my  master  thought 
you  would  prefer  to^ — not  to  appear  till 
you — ^played,  sir.  The  guests  might 
see  you,  sir,  you  know." 

"Oh.  I  on der stand— maybe.  Vety 
veil.   You  may  go,*' 

LJIS  pride  was  half  silenced,  and  the 
*  *  footman  vanished  with  a  look  of 
relief;  but  Rose,  who  had  overheard, 
felt  her  heart  sink.  She  knew  that  her 
aunt  had  meant  to  keep  the  paid  artist 
from  polluting  the  social  atmosphere 


even  hy  u.sing  the  same  stairway.  Sudl 
Philistinism  appalled  her. 

But  Ladislav  looked  about  carelessly 
at  certain  paintings  on  the  wall,  rub- 
bing hi<5  hands  warm  and  suppling  his 
fin^^ers  the  while.  Rose  could  find 
neither  courage  nor  words  for  opening 
the  scene.    She  simply  waited. 

At  length  Ladislav  sauntered  almost 
in  front  of  her,  gave  her  a  timid  look 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  startled 
with  recognition,  rushed  to  her,  seized 
both  her  hands  and  kissed  them. 

"Ah,  to  see  you  here !  Vat  surpreese 
of  joy!  And  do  you  also  play  solo  to- 
night? The  two  greates' pianists  of  the 
worl'  the  sem  eveninkl  I  shall  be  jeaU 
ousy.   I  shall  refuse  to  play — yes!" 

He  was  beaming  in  his  mock  excite- 
ment When  Rose  denied  that  she  was 
a  soloist,  he  ran  on  iii  the  same 
rapture: 

'Ah,  then  you  are  accompanist — ^yes? 
To  some  singer?  You  are  too  modest 
and  obleegink.  May  I  not  turn  the 
music  for  you?  Not  for  any  awthcr* 
artiste  vould  I  do  that.  But  for  you  I 
vould  do  as  Liszt  once  ven  George 
Sand's  piano  is  dislocate  his  pedals. 
He  get  down  by  the  floor  and  move  the 
pedals  vile  Chopin  play.  I  too  vould 
do  that  for  Chopin — or  for  you!  So 
you  are  accompanist!  They  pay  you 
well — yes?" 

Rose's  denial  stuck  in  her  throat 
The  old  misunderstanding  was  so  cozy, 
so  fairy!  How  could  she  break  the 
spell?  She  must,  for  she  had  promised 
solemnly,  and  solemnly  she  would  per- 
form her  promise.  But  not  just  now— 
a  few  mmutes  later.  .After  he  had 
played  his  numbers.  That  was  it!  It 
would  be  unjust  to  excite  him  now. 
He  might  play  badly.  In  this  comfoTta* 
ble  fallacy  she  settled  back  as  among 
pillows  of  eiderdown  and  Chinese  silk. 

Ladislav  seated  himself  close  to  her, 
and  looked  her  over  with  that  delayed 
discovery  men  usually  make  of  a 
woman's  garb. 

"How  beautiful  is  your  costume! 
You  are  absolutely  a  yo'ng  queen.  But 
how  is  it  the  poor  Mees  Hairgrev  can 
buy  soch  fabrics?  A  rich  relative,  per- 
haps— yes?  Forgccvc  my  imperti- 
nence, but  I  am  so  interest'  in  your — • 
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how  you  say? — vcll-to-bcing? — ah,  vell- 
fare — ^'tis  that,  yes — thank  you!  You 
have  not  givcmc  answer  to  my  prayer 
yet.  Vc  arc  interrupt'  the  last  titiie. 
And  now  I  do  not  dare  ask — not  just 
now.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  be  onable 
to  play  for  despair.  If  you  accept,  I 
shall  be  less  able  yet  from  joy — 

A  T  this  motnent  Surrey  came  back, 
**"  and  even  his  slow  eye  could  see 
the  intense  love  in  Ladislav's  mien,  and 
an  intensity  in  Rose's  face  also  that 
might  be  of  the  same  origin.  He 
paused  in  chagrin  and  wrath. 

Rose  could  not  escape  introducing 
the  men.  She  would  not  abase  Ladis- 
lav  by  "presenting"  him  to- the  Duke. 
She  could  not  present  the  Duke  to  Lad- 
islav.    She  evaded  the  point. 

"Monsieur  Moniuszko.  yon  surely 
knr)\v  the  Duke  of  Surrey?" 

I  .a(li>Inr  rose*  with  a  deep  bow  of  the 
old  school. 

"I  am  delight*/* 

Surrey  nodded  curtly. 

Scarlet  swept  over  Ladislav's  face  as 
he  felt  the  rebuff.  He  started  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  Duke,  but  remembering 
a  higher  tc^t  imposed  bv  a  woman's 
presence,  he  forced  a  smile,  though  his 
jaws  were  set  fast  in  indignation. 

He  tried  d(.'.^])cr;itf1y  to  find  some- 
thing to  say  to  relieve  the  tension,  and 
so  dtd  Rose.  But  neither  could  muster 
a  phrase.  Surrey,  feeling  no  responsi- 
bility, kept  silence  also. 

At  length  Ladtslav  noted  the  white 
riMion  that  cut  him  off  from  (he  Duke. 

"And  vat  it  this  cord  is  for?"'  he 
said  to  make  talk.  Rose  sought  in  vain 
for  a  tactful  evasion;  Surrey  seized  the 
chance  a*?  a  weapon  of  discijdine. 

"To  separate  the  musicians  from  the 
guests."  he  said. 

T.adislav's  quick  temper  brought  a 
surge  of  blood  to  his  face.  He  could 
not  speak  for  a  moment.  He  looked  at 
Rose  in  his  humiliation.  Then,  noting 
that  she  was  on  his  side  of  the  barrier, 
be  felt  that  she  was  a  partner  in  tlie 
insult. 

"It  mean*  that  even  yon  are  not  good 
cnoof  to  mingle  vit'  dese  aristocrats — 
you  vit'  all  your  beauty  and  your 


genius,  are  not  good  enoof — oh,  no,  no, 
no!  it  is  not  to  be  endure*.  Never! 
never!  never!" 

He  seized  the  ribbon-rope  in  both 
hands,  and  with  a  quick  wrench 
snatched  it  from  its  moorings.  With 
frenzied  fint^cr.';  he  j:;-athered  it  together 
in  a  rough  coil,  threw  it  to  the  floor, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot  with  sharp, 
quick  gasps  of  rage. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ROSE'S  heart  leaped  in  response 
to  the  chivalrous  motive  that 
prompted  the  impulsive  deed. 
Surrey  was  avnsLztd.  Ladislav  was 
quivering  with  fury  and  resentment  at 
the  insult  to  his  own  pride  and  to  the 
woman  whom  hh  love  made  a  queen. 
While  he  .struggled  for  words,  the 
quartet  ended,  and  the  players  entered 
with  their  instruments  and  passed  out 
at  the  rear  door.  A  very  faint  applause 
had  hardly  escorted  them  from  tiie 
stage,  but  they  were  sustained  hy  that 
pride  which  lovers  of  the  classics 
take  from  every  failure  of  the 
uncultivated  nwjb  to  revel  in  h^» 
thin  air  of  absolute  music.  When  they 
harl  stalked  out  proudly,  gossiping  in 
(iertnan  and  bowing  to  ladislav,  the 
footman  came  to  inform  T.adislav  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  play,  if  he  woiUd 
be  so  kind. 

Ladislav  excused  himself  to  Rose, 
ignored  the  Duke  and  followed  the 
servant.  He  was  in  something  of  a 
stupor  between  his  hatred  of  the 
Duke's  manner,  his  rage  at  the  white 
ribbon  and  his  bewilderment  at  the  fact 
that  the  poverty-burdened  Miss  Har- 
fjravc  was  present  in  .such  an  aft'air.  in 
such  a  gown  and  with  a  Duke  on  her 
list  of  followers. 

Put  wlien  he  saw  ahead  of  him  the 
shape  of  a  piano,  he  went  to  it  as  to  a 
magnet.  He  felt  vaguely  a  mist  of 
faces,  heard  that  familiar  buss,  tasted 
that  familiar  ozone  of  audience  and 
became  at  once  entirely  and  only  the 
pianist.  As  he  bowed,  he  was  thinking 
solely  of  the  openitic:  l)ar.v  of  his  music. 
His  prelude  was  a  conjuration  of  har- 
mony. And  with  him,  as  on  a  magic 
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carpet,  he  lifted  everyone  in  the  irides- 
cent thronp. 

Among  those  who  heard  the  music, 
but  found  no  transport  in  it,  was  Stir- 

rcy.  Now  that  the  pianist  was  out  of 
sight,  he  was  out  of  mind.  Music 
breeds  talk  in  the  tmmusical,  and  Sur- 
rey, ittually  taciturn,  .now  fdt  quite  in 
the  conversational  vein.  Rose  an- 
swered him  at  first  in  a  soft  tone — then 
only  by  a  nod.  When  he  failed  to 
take  these  hints,  she  put  her  fmc^er  to 
her  lips.  When  he  disobeyed  this  sig- 
nal, she  said  quite  bluntly: 

"Please  don't  talk  till  the  music  is 
-  over." 

He  winced  at  the  rebuke,  and  yet 
was  helpless  to  resent  it. 

But  Rose  was  music's  child.  Melody 
had  the  call  to  her  that  a  white  road 
has  to  a  gipsy.  Nothing  ugly  could 
survive  in  a  world  of  such  beauty  ns 
his  art  constructed.  Even  her  dread 
vani^ed. .  She  had  promised  her 
mother  that  she  would  tell  I.adislav 
just  who  and  what  she  was.  She  would 
keep  her  promise,  of  course.  But  she 
had  made  no  promise  beyond.  Why 
should  her  love-stor>'  end  with  the  lay- 
ing aside  of  her  mask  ? 

Ladislav  had  learned  to  need  Rose, 
to  desire  her  when  he  thoug^ht  her  poor. 
How  could  he  love  her  less  on  learning 
that  she  was  out  of  the  reach  of  want? 
She  would  tell  him  of  her  deception. 
He  would  be  very  angry  at  first.  Then 
— his  love  would  rusli  back,  as  the 
ocean,  havhag  receded  before  the  earth- 
quake, comes  home  in  a  tidal  wave. 

Thus  Rose  mapped  her  destiny  and 
mapped  it  in  pinW.  But  all  the  while 
Rose  was  making^  her  choice  of  T.adls- 
lav,  her  father  and  her  uncle  were  lis- 
tening to  the  same  mwiic;  and  though 
they  felt  its  spell,  they  shook  it  oflF  and 
yielded  no  jot  in  their  purpose  of  end- 
ing the  romance  with  tne  brutal  cudgel 
of  fact 

WHEN  Udislav  finished  his  first 
"    number  the  applause  was  tremen- 

dru^,  Tlie  uppcr-worUnings  arc  gener- 
ally afraid  of  enthusiasm  lest  it  verge 
on  bad  form;  but  when  enthusia.sm  is 
forced  on  them,  they  are  ill-able  to 
resist  and  go  further  than  the  normal. 


The  people  in  the  ballroom  had  all 

been  abroad  and  seen  the  Continental 
enthusiasm.  To  prove  their  foreign 
travel,  they  cried  out,  "Bravo  1*'  and 
"Bis!"  and  "Kncore!"  there  being  no 
words  in  their  own  language  for  such 
a  request. 

Ladislav  had  left  the  piano,  and  Rose 
had  clasped  both  his  hands  and  was 
showering  compliments  on  him,  when 
Hargrave  and  Van  Tassell  came  int6 
the  room.  They  saw  Rose  urging  La- 
dislav to  silence  the  tempest  with  an- 
other number.  The  two  men  blanched 
with  a  firmer  resolve.  As  they  stt])ped 
forward.  Ladislav,  without  seeing  them, 
returned  to  the  concert-room  to  play 
again. 

TTargrave  was  made  angrier  by  this 
escape.  He  whispered  a  word  to  Sur- 
rey, who  nodded  and  left  the  room. 
Rose  was  standing  with  her  back  to  her 
two  fates.  She  was  rapturously^ watch- 
ing the  frenetic  crowd  welcoming  the 
return  of  its  hero,  her  lover. 

With  a  look  of  rhadamantine  calm, 
Hargrave  went  to  his  daughter, 
touched  her  arm,  and  said,  "Rose." 

She,  in  a  cloud  of  gold,  turned  and 
whispered  with  a  tenderness  bom  of 
her  happiness: 

"W'dh,  please.  Father;  he's  beginning 
to  play." 

Hargrave  saw  in  Rose*s  face  such  a 

look  of  exaltation  as  it  hurt  him  griev- 
ously to  destroy  :  but  be  motioned  her 
to  follow  him  to  the  farthest  corner. 
She  obeyed  wonderingly  as  he  brought 
her  a  chair. 

"I  have  something  very  serious  to  tell 
you,  my  child.** 

Rose,  still  perking  her  attention 
toward  the  music,  answered  without 
looking  at  him: 

"Can't  it  wait  a  moment  ?" 

"Not  a  moment,  Rose.  T  was  deeply 
shocked  to-night  to  hear  your  name 
Spoken  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
—of  this  musician." 

"Of  Ladislav?"  smiled  Rose  dream- 
ily. "And  you  say  you  were  shocked! 
Listen  to  bim  play.  Isn't  he  divine?  I 
am  honored  by  the  busybodies." 

"My  child!  do  you  realize  what  you 
are  saying?  Is  it  possible  that  the  gos- 
sip is  true?  Have  you  so  far  forgot- 
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ten  yourself  as  to — as  to  care  for  this 

inan  ?" 

"Wottid  you  call  it  'forgetting  ?* " 

"Have  you  no  pride  ?" 

"Isn't  ?enius  like  his  something  to  be 

proud  of?" 

"But  think  of  your  family!" 

"What  has  my  family  evor  done  to 
place  it  above  the  great  artists  of  the 
world?" 

**R()st,  arc  you  mad?"  Hargrave's 
voice  was  rising. 
Rose  tried  again  to  quiet  him*  for  the 

music's  sake. 

"Father,  be  careful!    He's  playing." 

Hargrave  kept  silent,  but  chiefly 
from  a  convuKi\e  failure  to  find  ade- 
quate words.    \  ail  Tasscll  interposed  : 

**My  dear,  there's  some  misunder- 
standing. Your  father  seems  to  think 
that  you  really  care  for  this  musician, 
that  you — it  sounds  foolish — but  he 
actually  fears  that  you  may  love  the 
fellow.  Tell  him  how  ridiculous  it  is." 

It  isn't  ridiculous  I  I  do  love 
him!" 

Hargrave  was  aghast;  Van  Tassell 

implored : 

"Good  Lord!  Rose,  you  can't  mean 
it!  It  must  be  only  a  pas^inj;  whim. 
You  couldn't  think  of  loving  a  fbrtune- 
hunter  like  him." 

"A  fortune-hunter?  Is  that  a  seri- 
ous objection  against  a  man?" 

"Rather'"  smiled  Van  Tassell.  "I 
should  call  it  a  fatal  objection, 
shouldn't  yoUp  Daniel?" 

"A!)soltttely  fatal!"  growled  Har- 
grave. 

"What  about  the  Duke,  then?"  said 
Rose  triumphantly.  "What  is  he  but 
a  fortune-hunter?" 

n^HE  men  looked  at  each  other  in 

*  stupefaction. 

"Well,  at  least  he  otTers  something  in 
exchanfi:e — a  title,  prestige  at  court,  an 
ancient  estate." 

"Yes,  and  a  head  as  empty  as  his 
purse,  a  heart  as  withered  as  his  pedi- 
gree. This  musician  offers  something 
— happiness,  congeniality,  art,  love — 
everv'thing!" 

"Bah !  you  talk  like  a  schoolgirl," 

"Besides,  he's  rot  a  fortune-hunter 
at  all.  He  thinks  I'm  poor." 


Van  Tas-^eli,  like  many  a  slow- 
bodied  man,  was  quick  of  brain.  He 
saw  at  once  the  game  Rose  had  played, 
and  saw  at  once  a  counter-check  to  it. 

"rooh!"  he  snifFed.  "So  tliat  was 
your  gamer  Do  you  think  you're  the 
only  one  that  can  play  it?  He's  been 
fooling  you  all  the  time.  He's  known 
from  ahnost  the  iirst  who  you  are  I" 

Rose  was  shot  through  die  heart  by 
this  random  arrow  of  suspicion.  \'an 
Tasscll.  pretending  not  to  watch  her. 
cbserxed  keenly  the  effect  of  his  chance 
inspiration. 

"Where  did  you  learn  that?"  Rose 
asked  with  a  tightened  throat. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  telling  all  I  know."  said 
Van  Tassell. 

"I  can't  believe  it!  I  wont  believe 
it !"  Rose  moaned,  chilled  at  the  very 
fear  of  its  possibility. 

Hargrave  had  enou£^!i  of  the  Roman 
father  left  in  him  to  resent  the  -ul)ter- 
fugc  of  upholding  his  parental  author- 
ity by  any  such  falsehood.  He  broke 
out  savagely: 

"But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

It  makes  no  difTerence  whether  he  has 
been  fooling  you  or  not." 

"Oh.  yes?  it  does."  said  Rose.  "It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
me.  If  Ladislav  has  been  playing  dou- 
ble, I'll  never  trust  a  human  soul 
again." 

"But  you  say  you  have  been  playing 
tlte  same  game,"  said  \' an  Tassell,  who 
loved  argument 

"No.  no."  ^aid  Rose;  "niy  pnm.  '.vas 
mere  fun;  it  harmed  nobody.  His 
game  would  be  black,  mercenary 
treachery." 

"It  makes  no  difTerence.  T  say!" 
stormed  Harj^ravc.  "All  acquaintance 
with  him  tnust  stop!" 

"Not  till  T  have  confronted  him  with 
your  charge,"  Rose  insisted  stoutly, 
"and  given  him  a  fair  chance  to  defend 
himself." 

"You  shall  never  speak  to  him  again, 
I  say?"  roared  Hargrave.  "He's  a 
scoundrel  and  a  thief!" 

"Oho!  and  now  he's  a  thief — for 
stealing  my  heart.  I  suppose?  Next 
you'll  be  calling  him  a  murderer.  Well, 
at  least  he  doesn't  murder  Chopin's  'C 
Minor  Nocturne.'  Listen  to  that !" 
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And  she  was  fairly  lifted  to  her  feet 
by 'a  radiant  ascent  of  chords  that 
marched  like  an  army  of  gold-armored 
Crusaders  storming  some  Paynim 
fortress. 

"Listen  to  trie."  said  Hargrave.  **Do 
you  see  that  check?"  And  he  thrust 
the  paper  before  Rose. 

SriC  glanced  at  it  carelessly.  *'Yes, 
I  see  a  check  for  four  hundred  dollars 
made  out  to  Ladislav's  father.  What 
of  it?  I  saw  Uncle  Henry  when  he 
wrote  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Van  Tassell  gloatingly; 
"then  yea  must  remember  tiiat  I  made 
it  out  for  one  hundred." 

"Why,  I  believe  you  did,"  said  Rose, 

1)Uzzled.  "But  this  is  for  four  hundred, 
rlow  did  that  happen  ?" 

"How,  indeed?  There's  just  one 
way.*' 

•TStit  that,"  Rose  stammered,  "—that 

would  be  forgery!" 
"Forp^ervV  t]>e  word,  and  you  know 

the  punisluiic-nL 

DOSE  studied  a  moment,  in  a  daze. 

The  check  fell  from  her  listless 
hand,  and  Van  Tassell  picked  it  op. 
Then  Rose  sank  weakly  to  her  chair. 
She  begrm  to  tremble  as  if  she  were 
herself  the  guilty  one,  and  discovered. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only 
breathe  hard.  Her  fingers  twisted 
.Tonnd  one  another.  Her  foot  beat  the 
floor  in  a  sharp  staccato. 

From  the  music-room  came  a  wildly 
sweet  melody  sinpinj^  over  chords 
agitated  as  a  panting  heart. 

Rose's  hands  dropped  limply  at  her 
side.  Her  head  sank  forward  on 
her  breast.  She  was  sliding  to  the 
floor.  Van  Tassell  caught  her  and  said 
to  Hargrave : 

"Quick!  tell  her  how  she  can  save 
him,  or  she'll  make  a  scene.'* 

The  father-heart  in  Hai^frave  melted 
at  the  sight  of  his  child's  agony.  He 
longed  to  wrap  his  arms  about  her  and 
promise  her  every  whim.  He  felt 
broken  to  the  point  of  wcrpinpf.  P.ut 
ii  had  not  been  his  way.  He  steeled  his 
heart  against  ^ntleness  now  as  always. 
He  muttered  m  a  dry  voice: 

"Ro!se.  the  fates  of  this  man  and  hi<; 
people  are  in  your  hands.  It  is  for  you 


to  cover  them  with  shame  or  to  let 
them  go  free." 

"At  what  price?"  she  asked.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  financier. 

''I  only  ask  what  I  had  asked  before 
— that  you  have  nothinq;  more  to  do 
with  this  musician,  and  that  you  do  not 
speak  to  him  to-night." 

"He  is  innocent— I  am  sure  of  it! 
He  is  incapable  of  a  dishonest  thought. 
It  was  his  father's  doing.  Everybody 
calls  him  a  wretch." 

"That  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but 
the  father's  sins  are  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren. That  is  the  law  which  society 
borrows  from  a  higher  source.** 

Rose  was  frantic  for  his  defense;  she 
cried:  "Ladislav  could  never,  never, 
never — " 

"You  needn't  defend  him  until  wc 
accuse  him.  We  simply  say  that  one 
of  these  people  is  a  crimtnaL  The 
money  itself  is  nothing.  To  avoid  any 
.«;candal,  we  will  hush  the  matter  up— 
but  only  on  one  condition." 

**ThatI— ** 

"Neve'r  see  the  follow  apain," 

"But  I  must  tell  him  good-by,  make 

some  explanation,  thank  nim  for  all  he 

has  done  for  me  !** 

"He  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  our 

silence,    I  insist  that  you  shall  not  say 

a  word  to  him  to-night,  of  all  times  on 

earth." 

"But  if  he  speaks  to  mei*" 

"Yon  must  not  answer  him,"  said 

Hargrave;  and  then,  with  that  icy  tone 
that  had  won  him  a.  fame  of  terror 
among  hard  hearts,  he  went  on  :  "H  you 
speak  to  him,  Rose — before  God,  I'll 
ttirn  him  and  his  father  over  to  the 
police!" 

Rose  cowered  under  the  very  thought. 

Slic  knew  only  too  well  how  merciless 
her  father  could  be.  She  was  in  a  steel 
trap.  She  would  gladly  ha\'e  shared 
wim  Ladislav  any  privation,  any  dis- 
grace. She  would  have  foi^iven  him 
almost  any  offense.  But  she  had  no 
power  now  to  share  an  odium  with  him ; 
she  could  only  prove  her  love,  and 
secretly,  by  shiehling  him  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  happiness  and  his  faith 
in  her. 

Her    father   persisted:  "Yon 

promise  ?'* 
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She  nodded  her  head. 
"Solemnly  ?"' 

"I  solemnl)^  promise  not  to  say  a 
word  to  him  to-night." 

LJAKCiK.W  E  was  for  opening  the 
battle  again,  but  Van  Tassell  shook 
his  head  waniiii^ly. 

"Let  well  enough  alone,"  he  urged. 

Hargrave  repressed  his  wrath  and 
saidi 

"Give  ine  your  band  on  it.  then.  And 
remember,  I  rely  on  your  word!" 

Into  his  cold  hand  Rose  put  her  own 
cold,  limp  fingers.  Then  she  remem* 
be  red: 

'*But  I  promised  Mother  I  would  tet 
h'un  know  the  truth  about  me  to- 
night," 

•*ni  see  tiiat  he  learns  it." 

*'Oh,  it's  so  cruel — so  cruel!  And  he 
was  so  kind  to  me!" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
squeezed  her  forehead  hard,  as  if  to 
keep  back  the  tears  by  force. 

And  now  the  silent  tenseness  of  the 
room  was  made  exquisite  with  the  last 
fierce  clriin(>rs  of  the  fmalc  of  T.adislav's 
music.  It  had  seemed  that  the  noc- 
turne would  never  end.  But  its  storm 
subsided  and  died  away  in  a  most  deli- 
cate, soaritiir  phrase,  and  three  soft 
chords  of  cheer. 

There  was  a  pust  of  applause. 

And  th(  II  T\')sr.  w  ithout  looking  up. 
knew  that  l^dislav  was  in  the  room, 
was  looking  at  her  in  surprise.  She 
beard  his  quick  steps  as  he  came  toward 
her,  askitig  anxiously: 

"Miss  Hairgrev,  is  it  that  you  are  ill? 
Can  I  not  be  oC  help?" 


CHAPTER  XXII 

ROSE  heard  her   father's  voice 
like  chilled  steel : 
"She  is  in  the  care  of  her 

father." 

•*Oh,  you  are,  then,  her  father?*' 
Ladislav  cried.  "I  congratulate  mon- 
sieur for  that.  Your  daughter  call  her- 
self my  pupeel,  but  she  is  a  great  artiste 
*  already.  It  is  too  bad  that  she  lacks 
richer :  nnri  yet — I  am  .somevat  1)e\  ilder. 
She  does  not  look  poor,  and  still  less 


do  you — licr  father.  And  to  find  yoU  in 
that  house  here  so  like  a  palace!" 

Hargrave  ended  Ae  mystery  with  a 
tone  that  made  Rose  glad  to  keep  her 

eves  covered. 

"My  daughter  has  seen  fit  to  deceive 
you.  sir.  She  is  not  poor;  nor  am  I. 
I'm  afraid  that  she  played  a  joke  on 
you." 

Rose  flushed  with  ^ame.  There  was 

a  silence.  Then  she  heard  Ladi.slav's 
voice  in  a  new  note,  qnick  with  wrath 
and  embittered  with  a  strange  acid  of 
scorn. 

"So  it  is  all  a  joke!  I  have  been 
telled  that  the  Americans  had  a  sense 
of  humor  all  their  own.    I  believe  it 

veil.  In  Pokmd  ve  should  not  call  such 
a  thing  a  joke,  monsieur:  and  in  Poland, 
even  if  soch  a  joke  could  be  possible,  vc 
should  not  endure  it.  monsieur-~not 
even  from  a  voman !"  There  was  a 
silence,  and  then  Ladi.slav's  love  gaiticd 
the  whipdiand  of  his  wrath.  He  said: 
"But  I  shall  not  believe  you,  sir;  she 
most  tell  me  herself!" 

He  turned  to  Roise.  who  did  not  raise 
her  eyes  to  his  Tier  pride  revolted  at 
having  to  play  the  cowarti  before  her 
lover  and  leave  him  to  face  his  own 
shame  alone,  but  she  was  bound  in  the 
twisted  gyve;  of  a  higher  compulsion. 
She  must  listen  in  silent  anguish  as 
Ladislav  pleaded: 

"Tell  nic.  mademoi-^elle,  tell  me  that 
you  have  not  mean  to  play  trick  on  me. 
It  is  not  possceWe  that  you  could  have 
listen*  to  vat  1  flid  oneo  told  you,  and  did 
mock  me  all  the  lime.  Speak  to  me — 
Roozho!  Roozho!" 

TpHROUriM  the  various  doors  some 
of  the  guests  had  begun  to  drift 
into  this  room.  The  string  quartet  was 
sawing  awny  melodiously  attain,  bttt 
Ladislav  had  so  enchained  many  that 
they  followed  him.  Mrs.  Emery  had 
a  whole  retinue  of  flutterinj,^  women 
whom  .she  had  promised  to  introduce  to 
Ladislav.  A«?  she  and  her  covey  of 
paradise-birds  sv\oopcd  down  on  him, 
they  instinctively  felt  themselves  on 
tiie  edge  of  a  storm,  and  fell  back,  pre- 
tending not  to  listen,  yet  all  agog. 

La.li-.kiv  had  not  seen  them,  nor  had 
Rose ;  and  he  went  on : 
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"Mees  Hairgrev,  you  do  not  honor 
me  vit'  a  word  or  even  a  look.  I  must 
make  my  apology  for  to  be  so  stupeed. 
I  beg  of  you  to  pardon  my  sympat'ies 
for  your  poverty.  I  to  vit'draw 
everything-  I  have  ever  say  to  you.  I 
have  permit  myself  to  be  ridicule — and 
by  you.  of  all!  And  yet  I  hope  that 
nia(icmoi.sclle  is  not  altogether  proud  of 
^  her  Icetla  joke.-  Betieve  me,  it  docs  not 
do  her  justice — nor  yet  me!" 

It  was  a  double  martyrdom  Rose 
endured  under  tihe  flails  of  his  courteous 
satire.  She  loiijcfcd  to  cry  out  in  pro- 
test, to  ward  off  the  shame  he  heaped  on 
her,  and  to  deny  the  odium  of 
treachery;  but  she  controlled  herself 
by  saying  over  and  over  to  herself  that 
she  must  save  Ladislav,  at  any  cost, 
from  the  consequence  of  his  father^s 
guilt  and  licr  father's  cruelty. 

The  excitement  of  the  onlookers  grew 
feverish.  Men  and  women  edged  closer 
and  closer,  breathless.  Somehow  the 
rimior  had  spread  that  a  great  thing 
was  happening.  More  people  hurried 
in  from  the  concert-room.  In  all  this 
communion  of  artitlcp  frivolity  atul 
pretense,  it  was  thnllmg  to  find  souls 
that  clashed  in  earnest. 

Hargrave  was  perishing;  n  iih  liagrin 
at  the  presence  of  the  cloud  of 
witnesses ;  rage  held  his  jaws  set  like  a 
vise,  hut  \'an  Tas.crH's  fury  at  heintj 
bearded  in  his  own  house  made  him 
voluble,  brutal, 

"Look  here,  young  man  I"  he  blurted 
otit  in  apoplectic  frenzy.  "I  wont  stand 
any  high  and  mighty  talk  from  you.  I 
hired  you  to  come  and  play  for  my 
guests.  You  seem  to  forf^ft  rh?*  you 
arc  only  a  paid  entertainer — a  mere 
setvant 

"No,  no!  vy  shall  T  forpct  that,  mon- 
sieur?" cried  Ladislav,  turning  on  Van 
Tassell  with  scorn  that  flashed  like  a 
sliarp  foil.  ''I  am  paid  indeed.  I  am 
servant,  perhaps — yes!  I  play  for 
money,  iiut  is  it  an  American  who  re- 
buke' me  for  to  vork  for  money? 
.Should  1  not  he  a  fool  not  to  take  it^ 
Vy  else  should  I  vaste  my  art  on  soch 
people  as  you? 

".^m  I  to  starve  jost  because  I  am 
artist?  Am  I  the  only  one  in  thees 
room  to  lake  money  for  vork?  Mon- 


sieur \'an  Tassell,  ar^  yon  not  also  fond 
of  money.''  Are  you  not  also  servant  of 
the  pooblic  likt  me  ?  Ven  I  did  go  to 
Boston,  I  go  on  a  railroad  viih  some- 
body tells  me  is  yours,  i  pay  my  money 
for  that.  You  are  a  servant  to  me  then. 
You  did  take  of  my  money — yes? 

"I  ride  each  day  on  one  of  your 
street-cars.  You  arc  not  alxjvc  to  tike 
my  nickel.  This  whole  palace  is  build,, 
I  think,  from  the  nickels  and  pennies 
of  the  pooblic.  You  take  their  tips,  too. 
You  nch  people  are  more  complete 
ser\'ants,  perhaps,  as  anybody  else,  for 
you  have  everybody  for  your  master. 
But  it  is  to  America  that  I  most  come  to 
be  told  that  mcmcy  Is  ignoble !  Nom  de 
nom  de  Dieu,  comme  c'est  droU,  tout 

\7AN  TASSELL  was  purple  with 
'    fury.    He  was  about  to  bluster  a 
reply,  but  Hargrave  silenced  him  with 

a  j.:es(ure  .and  beckoned  a  footman,  to 
whom  he  whispered.  i  hen  he  took 
from  Van  Tassell  the  newly  written 
check  and  gave  it  to  the  servant,  but 
kept  the  clicc-k  falsified  by  Casimer  and 
held  it  where  Rose  could  sec  it,  and  be 
warned  against  any  outbreak. 

The  footman  took  the  check  on  the 
little  si  her  salver  he  carried,  and, 
approaching  Ladislav,  said : 

"My  ma'^ter  sends  you  this  check  in 
payment  for  your  services.  The  musi- 
cians will  find  refreshments  below- 
stairs." 

Rose  gasped  at  this  crowninjif  insult, 
and  looked  up,  fascinated  with  horror, 
torn  with  grief  for  her  lover.  She  saw 
Ladislav  whiten  to  the  lips  and  wince 
as  if  struck  in  the  teeth.  Then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  took  the 
check  with  a  hand  that  trembled  only  a 
little.  He  held  it  a  moment  while  he 
swept  a  look  of  contempt  and  pity 
round  the  blanched  faces.  Then  he 
tore  tlie  check  slowly  into  small  bits 
and  tossed  them  at  Van  Tassell's  feet. 

**I  do  not  care  for  your  autograph, 
monsieur.  And  if  monsieur  were  not 
an  old  man,  I  should — " 

The  Duke  of  Surrey  had  joined  the 
group.  He  had  heard  I^dislav's  tirade 
with  fierce  impatience  He  hated  him 
for  a  dozen  reasons.   H  is  blue  and  Eug- 
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lish  blood  boiled  at  such  presumption. 
He  strode  forward  and  confronted 
Ladislav,'  towering  over  him  in  his  far 
greater  bulk : 

"You  impudent  cub!"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone.  "One  more  word  and  I'll 
knock  you  down." 

No  one  but  Ladislav  could  hear  the 
Duke's  words,  but  Rose  felt  the  threat 
in  his  manner.  She  leaped  to  her  feet 
to  protect  I-adisln\-.  Init  pnu'icd  when 
she  saw  that  he  liad  not  budged.  He 
was  proud  as  man  could  he,  and  was 
more  afraid  of  poltroonery  than  of  any 
othrr  thin,!^.  Tic  had  been  an  ndcpt  with 
the-  sword,  and  once,  when  a  huge  Ger- 
man officer  had  spoken  with  contempt 
of  Poland,  the  eitrhteen-year-old  Ladis- 
lav had  challenged  him  and  laid  open 
his  thick  sktill  witii  a  ferocious  hlow  of 
his  saber. 

So  now  he  did  not  retreat  before  the 
Duke's  menace  of  force.  He  simply 
glared  back  through  narrowed  lids,  and 
answered  in  a  voire  sn  low  that  the 
nearest  eavesdropi>er  could  not  hear, 
and  only  the  Duke  could  feel  its  ring 
of  death: 

'  You  can  perhaps  knock  me  down, 
though  I  think  not.  I  am  athlete  my- 
self, too.  But  M'  Poles  are  not  fond 
of  la  hoxe,  like  the  Anglish.  Ve  do 
not  soil  our  hands  upon  our  enemi^. 
So  you  may  have  power  to  beat  me  vit* 
your  fists,  bot  I  tell  you  this,  Monsieur 
ie  Due,  if  you  dare  to  lay  so  moch  as  a 
one  finger  on  me — to«morrow  I  vill 
shoot  you  dead!" 

CURREY  was  no  coward,  but  he  was 

^  suddenly  eoiuiiu-ed  tliat  he  had 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  tact. 

Ladislav  turned  his  back  on  him  and 
moved  toward  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered.  Then  he  remembered  its  sitrnif- 
icance.  He  whirle<l  on  his  heel,  turned 
to  the  footman,  who  stood,  like  all  the 
rest,  immobile  with  amazement,  and 
said  in  an  imperious  tone : 

"Get  my  coat  and  hat." 

The  man  moved  off  like  the  automa- 
ton he  was.  ladislav  took  his  white 
gloves  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
put  them  on. 

Xlie   next    instaTlnient    of  " 
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"If  monsieur  vill  excuse." — he  turned 
to  Van  Tassell  and  smiled, — "I  shall 
not  feenish  my  program  to-n^ht  I 
am  iiKlis{)ose'.  I  mek  my  apologies  to 
all  the  guests." 

He  cast  a  look  at  Rose,  who  stood  by 
the  divan.  In  his  look  was  his  Geth- 
semane. 

Rose  would  have  fainted  if  she  could, 
but  she  could  only  stand  and  stare, 
swaying  like  a  wind-blown  reed. 

Ladislav  turned  and  passed  haugh- 
tily throui^h  the  lane  the  guests  made 
for  him.  He  paused  to  bow  low  and  kiss 
Mrs.  Emery's  hand ;  then  he  went 
slowly  down  the  broad  marble  stair- 
way, took  his  coat  and  hat  from  the 
wailing'  servant,  murmured  a  gracious 
"Thank  you  I"  and  went  out  at  the  great 
door. 

Tlie  footman  who  .summmi['d  his 
carriage  and  opened  it  to  him  touched 
his  hat  in  awe  beforb  such  hauteur,  and 
nmrmurcd:  *'Good  night,  my  lord !" 

And  my  lord,  h'?  the  carnacre  rolled 
away,  took  adxantage  of  his  solitude, 
fell  on  the  seat  and  cried  like  a  child  at 
his  shame,  his  grief  and  his  poverty. 

But  Rose  could  not  cry.  Her  eyes 
seemed  full  of  sand,  and  her  heart  of 
dust.  Those  who  saw  her  noted  that  • 
the  lines  about  her  mouth  were  drawn, 
and  her  brow  wrinkled.  She  seemed 
to  have  aged. 

Then  suddenly  she  woke  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  alone.  Like  the 
tlioroughbred  she  was,  she  lifted  her 
head,  forced  a  smile  to  her  ashen  lips 
and  went  among  the  guests,  gossipin^f, 
suggesting,  provoking,  laughing^,  whip* 
I»iii,cr  them  back  to  their  ajipropriatc 
frivolity,  as  if  nothing  had  hapf>ened. 

And  they,  thoroughbreds  all,  took  the 
cue  and  saved  what  might  have  drifted 
into  an  open  tras^cdy  from  being  even 
a  scene.  At  times  there  is  more  courage 
in  a  shrug  than  in  a  blow ;  in  the  lifting 
of  an  eyebrow  than  in  a  lifted  voice;  in 
Ignoring  than  in  deploring.  The 
tragedians  were  above  fustian ;  the  pity 
of  it  all.  beyond  the  reach  of  rant.  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  high-breeding. 
This  is  the  stoicism  of  society,  the 
heroism  of  the  upper  classes. 

ifalwood"  will  appear  in  the 
^AZINC— oo  aaU  Auftwt  12Ui. 
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than  uiKHi  the  flay  when  first  he  tapped 
Pierre  for  knighthood  in  head-waiter- 
cJom,  occupied  hrondly,  patiently,  the 
chintz-covered   rocker  which  he  had 

liiled  this  long  half-hour  since  the  figure  the  door  itself  opened  slowly  at  last, 
of  Pierre,  stooped,  attetiuatcd.  bald-  and  Pierre,  followed  by  certain  rum- 
headed,    had    followed    an    attendant     bling   instructions   from  the  dictator 


how  he  had  overworked  this  impor- 
tant cog  to  his  restaurant-machine. 
....  He  hoped  Pierre  wasn't  going 
to  Ik*  seriously  ill.  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  big  season. 

Leaning  against  the  bookshelves 
near  the  door.  Mr.  Tanquay  permitte<l 
the  leaves  of  Irving's  "Sketch  liook" 
to  flutter  through  his  fingers.  Cer- 
tainly the  doctor  was  taking  his  time 
to  it  in  there.  There  were  long 
silences,  and  once  he  heard  Pierre's 
voice  speaking  at  length  in  what 
sounded  like  a  pathetic  monologue. 
Xow  came  the  squeak  of  casters  roll- 
ing across  the  floor ;  again  there  was 
the  subaqueous  clatter  of  some  instru- 
ment being  sozzled  in  water,  then 
more  droning  talk. 

Pierre  had  done  enormously  well, 
reflected  Mr.  Tancjuay ;  he  had  been 
an  invaluable  commercial  asset,  and 
this  thought  added  a  glow  of  wamith 
to  his  mu'^ings.  His  faithful  head- 
waiter  had  cleaned  up  enormously  in 
gratuities  these  four  years.  Sly  old 
dog !    What  was  he  doing  with  his  coin  ? 

The  voice  of  the  physician  behind  the 
dor)r  rose  to  a  stronger,  more  authori- 
tative key;  the  click  of  steel  against 
glass,  too.  became  more  insistent.  Then 


nurse  behind  the  secretive  mrdiogimy 
door  of  Dr.  Hendorp.  fashionable  spe- 
cialist. 

Mr.  Tanquay  pulled  his  mustache. 
He  was  conscience-stricken  to  reflect 
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within,  came  forth  into  the  reception- 
room. 

".Anything  serious?"  in(|uired  Mr. 
Tanquay.  solicitously  taking  his 
friend's  arm. 


G  e  n  1 1  e  m  a 


A  SHORT  NOVEL :  THE 

'^TOP.  Y  OF  A  VALET 
WHO  BECAME  GREAT; 
AND  OF  HIS  SON.  WHO 
BECAME  A  GENTLEMAN 
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"Doctor's  talk"  grinned  Pierre. 
"Nothing"  really  wron?^.  Thinks  1 
ought  to  take  these."  He  waved  a 
sheaf  of  prescription-blanks. 

"It's  ten-thirty,"  answered  the  res- 
taurateur. "I've  got  a  taxi  outside 
and  we  can  ^ei  in  and  spin  around  the 
Park." 

Such  a  <li\  t  r^ion  was  a  novelty  to 
the  hard  erind  of  Tanauay's,  and 
Pierre  wondered  vaguely  what  the  pro- 
prietor was  scheming  now.  It  was  not 
until  their  vehicle  had  rounded  the 
turn  up  Fifth  Avenue  that  the  subject 
was  ventured. 

"Brown — **  said  Mr.  Tannnny. 
using  Pierre's  genuine  name,  as  he 
always  did.  and  laying  a  fat  pabn  on 
his  friend's  lank  knee. 

"In  the  first  place.  Brown,  I  want  to 
say  it  ptain  and  simple — ^you're  an 
exceptional  man.  That  s  why  I  picked 
you  outv" 

"It's  very  ohlij^'in^  of  you  to  speak 
that  way."  Pierre  acknowledged,  but 
without  servility,  because  he  never  for- 
got that  Tanquay  had  himself  been  a 
waiter. 


A    Complete  Resume 
Of   the    First  Halt 
Of  This  Story 

\Y7liEX  iienry  Brown's  son  is 
^  bom.  Brown  quits  his  posi- 
tion as  valcf.  llis  hoy  shall  be 
raided  a  gentleman,  not  as  a  serv- 
ant or  the  son  of  a  servant. 

While  he  is  searching  for  work, 
his  actress-uife  leaves  him,  takiug 
ihc  liaby  with  lier. 

Kight  years  elai>sc.  Henry  Urown 
has  been  made  head-waiter  at  Tan- 
quay's,  the  most  famous  and  most 
fashionable  restaurant  in  America. 
His  wife  is  dea<l;  his  son.  who,  it 
was  his  wish,  should  never  know 
his  father's  position  in  life,  is  in 
charge  of  an  actress  in  Paris. 

Henry  Brown — Pierre  now — 
engages  Captain  Annister,  prac- 
ticed gentleman,  to  tutor  the  boy, 
Vom  more  year>  ])ass.  Xorris,  the 
l)oy,  has  begun  lo  ask  questions. 
He  wants  to  know  about  his 
father.  And  now  comes  a  cable- 
gram from  Pierre  calling  them  both 
to  America. 


cty  cat  and  dnnk — ^why.  look  at  that 
doctor  who  just  soaked  y<»u  ninety 
dollars  for  a  fifty-cent  prescription. 
He's  oozing  with  it.  Now,  why  haven't 
"There's  one  thing  has  kept  me  puz-     you  got  any  of  it.  Brown  ?" 


7lcd  about  you  for  vear^."  Tanquay 
stuck  a  black  cigar  under  his  mustache. 
"You're  a  riddle.  Brown.  Nearly  all 
head-waiter^  get  stuck  on  themselves 
sooner  or  later.  In  some  of  them  it's 
a  charm;  in  others  ft  gets  to  be  a  posi- 
tive nuisance.  In  your  case  I  think  it 
would  add  a  lot  to  your  manner — pride 
in  your  profession.  Brown.  The  big- 
gest actors  have  it;  the  leaders  of  soci-    in' the  partnership," 
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I'm  only  a  servant,  Tanquay."  His 
voice  was  tired  and  sad 

"Only  a  servant!  W  hv,  man  alive, 
don't  you  know  you're  the  grea'est 
servant  in  America?  Traveling  dukes 
and  steel  kings  and  theatrical  managers 
ask  for  you  and  wont  acrci>t  a  snh 
stitiite.  In  a  year.  Brown.  1  don  t  mind 
saying  it  now— there's  a  chance  for  you 
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'"In  a  year'"'  echoed  I'lcrrc,  and  his 
voice  seemed  miles  removed. 

"In  a  money  way.  you've  cleaned  up 
a  great  deal  more  than  1  have,  durip.^ 
(he  past  season.  The  bigce^i  -\>.(  lls  in 
the  land  ihink  it  the  coiiiplinicm  of 
their  social  career  to  have  you  bow  to 
*cm  and  call  't  in  Ity  name.  Servant  I 
Why,  Drown,  you're  an  ambassador." 

"That's  one  vmy  of  looking  at  it," 
nuised  Pierre. 

"I'm  not  criticising  your  style,"  Mr. 
Tanqua^'  persisted.  "Hut  I'm  just 
s>U|^C5ting  that  something  might  get 
under  your  skin  and  make  a  lot  more 
money  for  you.  and  me.  You're  a 
famous  man.  Brown.  You're  being 
watched  and  copied  1>y  lu  id-waiters  in 
the  big  European  restaurants.  You 
have  done  more  to  make  Tanquay's 
the  \i*:^iK'  ilian  lUnoit's  cooking  or 
I.urlinc  Mahoney's  roof-dam  in;::." 

•  iiright  spots  of  color  su«idetdy  siooil 
out  from  the  pallor  of  the  other  man's 
cheeks. 

"And  that's  what  I'm  getting  at," 
Tanrjuay  resumed.   "This  is  booked  to 

be  the  biggest  season  Tanquay's  has 
ever  known.  Not  oidy  arc  we  ])ulling 
most  of  the  official  banquets  away  from 
the  o!lu  r  fellows,  hut  society  is  tagging 
u*:  for  all  the  swell  private  ditmers — d' 
you  see?  Qiristmas  is  coming  pretty 
soon,  and  Santa  Qaus  will  have  a  big 
bag  of  tips  for  you.  r>rown — more  than 
you  ever  made  in  your  life.  You're  not 
in  the  game  for  your  health,  arc  you, 
llrown?" 

■^I'm  educating  my  •^nn,"  replied 
Fierre,  coughing  feebly.  '  I  want  to  be 
able  to  put  a.side  enough  so  he  can. live 
I'l  r  n  gentleman  on  t!u~  interc-t.  1 
think  I  can  retire  ne.xt  sprine —  lie 
checked  himself  suddenly.  "That  is.  I 
hoped  to  quit  that  way." 

Mr.  Tanquay  smiled  a  soft  smile. 

'*\\'e've  got  a  prize-package  of  im- 
portant dinners  coming  in  the  next  two 
week- — the  vcrv'-  fiiir^l  we've  evef 
known."  He  held  up  live  short,  fat 
fingers  and  marked  off  with  his  thumb: 
"Tlicrc'^  flcort^c  I..  !'*!j)er's  dinner  to 
llie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Tues- 
day. I^Trs.  Anglis  Ward's  dinner-dance 
Wednesday;  the  Brooks  and  I-onrihans 
have  engaged  accommodations  for  the 


latter  part  of  tlic  w  eek — c\ery  night  of 
the  week  to  come  taken  by  M)mething 
big." 

•'\  ery    important."   agreed  Pierre, 

ruliliin;^^  lii-  haiul-  and  assuming  an  atti- 
mdc  tif  hcaiihiHl  aiiention. 

"All.  Brown,  my  lioy!"  The  fat 
proprietor  chuckled  h  e  a  r  t  i !  y  and 
slapped  Pierre  across  his  hollow  chest, 
"you  wont  call  that  important  when  I 
u  ll  you  what  we've  got  for  you  a  week 
from  Friday !" 

'The  Democr.itic  Club's  banquet 
falls  about—" 

"Democratic  Club!"  jeered  Tan(|Uay. 
"Plutocratic  Club,  you'tl  better  say.  1  11 
give  you  two  guesses." 

".\ever  niinfl."  was  Pierre's  short 
leply.  "Who  is  it?" 

"Norris  J.  Vanderhuyden — dinner 
for  twenty.** 

It  was  as  thou'^di  a  I)onib  had  fallen 
through  the  window  and  burst  in 
Pierre's  lap.  His  model  aristocrat,  hi.« 
Ideal  I  Uiiili'inan.  the  per-m-.acye  lor 
whom  his  son  was  nametl,  would  accept 
his  offices  at  the  most  important  dinner 
of  the  year! 

"He  asked  for  yon  csi)ecially.''  Tan- 
quay  went  on.  "He  said.  1  nuist  have 
Pierre  serve  it.  There's  only  one 
Pierre  '*  " 

"lUtt  he  docsn  t  know  me.  I  never 
served  him."  Pierre's  speech  was 
short  and  gas]iin<jr 

"Everydwlv  knows  Pierre."  laughed 
•Tanquay.  ".'\nd  Brown,  to  have  Mr. 
Vanderhuyden  come  like  this  to  our 
place  and  order  a  dinner  for  twenty  is 
the  greatest  compliment  you  or  I  ever 
had.  He's  entertaining  the  Duchess  of 
'  >nicaster.  .\nd  you  kn^w  wfiat  it 
means  to  have  .Mr.  \  anderhuydcn  give 
a  dinner  at  a  ptiblic  restaurant." 

"I  remeniTu  r  once  he  told  a  reporter 
that  a  gentienian  never  dined  more  than 
six  people  at  a  public  place.  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  him,"  murmured 
Pierre. 

'There's  only  one  Pierre,"  repeated 
Tanquay  slowly,  "atid  I  want  you  to  .see 
w  liat  it  means.  T  want  this  to  be  the 
Lig  event  of  your  life," 

"Yes.  Tt  w*ill  be."  Pierre  was  him- 
self aeain.  and  something  strangely 
more  than  himself. 
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The  car  was  now  warping  toward 
the  curb  in  front  oi  Tanquay's.  The 
proprietor  took  the  head^watter  t>y  an 
arm  and  helped  him  down. 

"Working  up  a  little  pride  now. 
Brown  ?"  sniiled  1  antjuay  as  they  were 
parting  near  the  elevator. 

"You'd  be  suqjriscd  to  know  how 
much  1  have,"  replied  Pierre,  and  took 
the  lift  to  his  office  on  the  second  floor 

In  this  businesslike  sanctum,  witli 
its  rows  of  letter-fdcs,  its  roll-top  desk 
and  clicking  typewriter,  Pierre  might 
have  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  prosper* 
oils  lawyer.  Miss  Ciilfoxlc.  bis  stenog- 
rapher, was  copying  nunu  cards,  and 
on  his  desk  were  many  opened  letters. 

Pierre,  a  li  sat  himself  down  to 
plan  the  day.  looked  upon  hi<  office 
and  his  desk  and  his  mail  iluuu^ii  the 
eyes  of  a  new  philosophy.  I'hc  letters 
before  him  were  addre';'>< d  simply: 
"Pierre,  Tanquay's'* — and  he  realized 
the  sufficiency  of  it,  for  his  was  a  great 
name.  Had  i  t  that  god  of  his  idola- 
trv,  Nfr,  \';uuierhuvdcn,  said,  "There  is 
only  one  Pierre r"  Yes.  lie  made  those, 
two  syllables  famous,  like  a  trademark, 
his  trademark,  whirli  lie  could  capital- 
ize for  over  forty  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Ewn  Vandcrlwiyden  had  to  say 
"Pierre"  to  get  service  worthy  his  taste 
■ — everybody  had  to  say  it. 

"And  I  am  Pierre."  thougiit  the 
bead-waiter  suddenly,  pride  like  a  great 
flame  illunu'nating  that  inner  temple 
which  was  his  ego. 

"Miss  Gilfoyle,"  he  said  feebly  to  his 
stenographer,  "gi\e  the^e  to  a  messen- 
ger and  have  them  tilletl  at  once." 
Vaguely  he  presented  the  prescriptions 
which  the  doctor  had  written.  "And, 
Miss  (ii'Ifoyle,  l>eforc  you  po.  take  this 
cabl^rani  and  have  it  sent  to  Captain 
Cednc  Annister,  Grand  Hotel,  Naples  : 

'**CotMe  back  with  Norris  mmedi- 
atclv' 

"Sign  it  Tierre,'"  he  added,  and 
turned  weakly  to  his  desk. 

f^APTAIN  AXNISTER  engaged 
^  rooms  for  himself  and  his  pu|)il, 
and  almost  immediately  thereafter  took 
a  taxicab  for  Tanntiay's.  He  found 
Pierre,  quite  naturally,  standing  at  his 
usual  place  just  inside  the  gilt-embow- 


CTcd  doorway,  for  it  was  now  past  the 
limcheon  hour  and  there  was  little  to 
do.  True  to  caste,  Pierre  gave  the 
Captain  his  customary  bow  of  servile 

resi>ect. 

"How  arc  you,  Pierre asked  the 
Englishman,  looking  around  the  dining* 
room,  not  a  glance  less  arrogantly  than 

of  old. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir.  You've  been  a 
long  time  away,"  was  Pierre's  typical 

rejoinder. 

"You've  redecorated  the  room. '  An 
nister  observed. 

"Yes  sir.  Two  years  ago.  Tanquay 
fancies  red  panelings,  sir.  Will  you 
have  your  usual  table,  Captain?" 

Captain  Annister  regarded  Pierre. 
His  cheeks  were  drawn  and  careworn, 
his  hollow  eyes  eager;  yet  not  a  word 
had  he  broached  about  his  family 
affairs  whicli  had  hrou.qht  Annister  and 
the  boy  all  the  way  from  Europe. 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said  a  bit  more 
brusquely.   "\\  lun  can  I  talk  to  you?" 

"In  my  office.  Captain  Anmstcr.  if 
you  don't  mind.  Pil  Ix  free  in  five 
minutes." 

Annister  foun{l  the  office  cm|)(y,  the 
stenographer  gone.  He  stood  inspect- 
ing the  businesslike  place  when  Pierre, 
in  much  less  tlian  the  promised  five 
minutes,  entered  upon  this  inspection. 

"Where's  my  boy  ?"  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"I'\e  liroTirrht  him,"  said  .Xnnister. 
"We're  registered  at  the  Hotel  Sus- 
quehanna.' 

"Is  he  well?  Is  he  growing  up?" 
came  in  a  volley. 

"He's  an  exceptionally  fine  lad, 
Pierre." 

"Have  you  made  a  gentleman  out  of 
him?"  The  deep  eyes  glowed  hun- 
grily. 

"He  shows  form,  you  might  say," 

.\nnistor  replied. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  I've  sent  for  you." 
Pierre  phmged  into  explanation. 
".Something's  happened  to  me— going 
to  happen — which  makes  it  so  I've  got 
to  see  him  soon  or— maybe  never." 

"Hcahh,  you  mean?**  inquired  An- 
nister anxiotislv. 

Pierre  nodded  his  grayish  head. 

"Heart,"  he  expkiined,  sitting  down 
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and  layin^f  a  clenched  fi^^t  on  }ii<:  left 
side.  "I've  had  two  or  three  s|>clls,  and 
they  took  me  to  a  big  specialist  last 
week.  .\  man  can't  be  sick  ns  T  nm 
and  be  all  right,  lie  said  I'd  broken 
myself  with  hard  work.  Said  that  with 
a  rest  I  might  hang  on  a  year  or  so. 
but  that  I  couUln  t  keep  on  at  this  pace. 
It  might  strike  me  at  any  time,  do  you 
see?  To-night  or  to-morrow  or  in  a 
week." 

"Man  alive,  you're  going  to  rest !" 
exclaimed  Annister. 

•  How?"  he  asked.  "Who's  able  to 
take  my  place  ?" 

"There's  only  one  Pierre." 

Something  almost  majestic  in  the 
way  the  tnan  took  the  compliment 
astoiuukd  Annister. 

"Pierre  has  become  .1  ii  iinc  capi- 
talized. \  <in  might  say.'"  the  lu  ail-w  aiter 
agreed  quietly.  "And  i  couldn't  lay  olt 
this  week  or  this  month,  because 
they're  relymt^  on  nie  to  arrange  the 
Xorris  N'anderhnydeii  dinner.  It  will 
he  the  greatest  job  of  my  life." 

"I  saw  in  the  papers  it  was  coming.** 
Annister  looked  curioti'-ly  nt  l^ierre. 
"And  about  your  son?"  he  inquired. 

'*ni  tell  you.  All  these  years  I've 
kept  him  away  liecausc  I  was  a-hnmrr? 
of  my — profession-  But  the  time  has 
come  when  he*s  got  to  know  his  father. 
And  I've  chosen  to-night  to  break  it 
to  liini.  The  dinner  will  be  in  the  Pea- 
cock Room  on  the  third  floor.  There's 
an  alcove  at  one  end  with  big  curtains. 
I  want  yon  to  tnke  my  boy  up  there, 
where  he  can't  be  seen,  but  can  watch 
the  affair.  Don't  you  see  ?" 

"Rather — not  exactly."  said  Annis- 
ter in  a  tone  of  puzzlement. 

*i  think  you  can  understand.  Cap- 
tain Annister,"  Pierre  replied  a  trifle 
testily,  "^'l^u  mn<:t  know  what  my  life- 
work  means  to  me.  I've  come  up  from 
nothing  to  where  I  am.  1  want  my  son 
to  see  it  tliat  way.  to  see  me  at  my  best, 
managing  the  best  dinner  in  New  York 
for  the  finest  gentleman  in  America. 
This  will  be  the  top-tiotch  of  my  life- 
work,  Captain,  and  I  want  mv  son  to 
realize  how  big  it  is — to  sec  his  father 
at  the  climax  of  his  career  and  be  proud 
of  hiin."  Pierre*-;  eyes  were  shining 
now  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  dream. 


"\'ery  good-  -excellent  I  *  was  the 
Englishman's  raihcr  dry  comment. 

"Cunie  in  at  the  carriage  entrance  at 
eight  o'clock.  You'll  find  a  pac^c-bny 
waiting  for  you  there,  l  ell  him  you're 
Captain  Annister  and  he'll  show  you 
up." 

"We'll  be  there  on  tiinc,  Pierre'  -An- 
nister assured  him,  rising  to  go.  for 
Pierre  had  turned  toward  his  desk  and 
wn=;  already  going  over  the  hn<iness  of 
checking  of[  orders  to  the  tiorist  for  the 
great  Vanderhuyden  dinner. 

"And  Captain,  jjlease!"  Tliere  was  a 
touch  of  the  old  servility  in  Pierre's 
voice  as  he  looked  arountl.  a  pathetic 
yearning  in  his  gaze.  "Don't  foiget  to 
keep  my  boy's  attention  on  me." 

IT  was  eight  o'clock. 

Sitting  in  semi-darkness  behind  tl?e 
heav^  curtains  of  deep  blue  velours, 
Annister  and  his  i)upil  peeped  forth  into 
the  exotic  splendors  of  the  high,  vaulted 
rVacock  Room  Xorris  had.  at  first, 
quite  projK-rly  objetted  to  such  a  spy- 
.  ing  method  of  seeing  .American  society  : 
hnt  the  Captain.  who--e  judgment  he 
revered,  had  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  a  necessary  detail  in  his  social  edu- 
cation. Hefoic  tliem.  under  the  blaze 
of  light-dri|)ping  chandeliers,  they 
could  see  the  great  oval  table,  show- 
ing a  greenish  silk  undercloth  beneath 
a  cfnerinq-  of  S]>.-inish  lace;  and  on  this 
ground  arraycil,  there  glittered  the  dia- 
mond brightness  of  "Tanquay's  cele- 
brated crystal.  The  hrty'=;  eyes,  as  he 
sat  beside  his  tutor  in  the  .semi-dark- 
ness, were  bulging  with  excitement  to 
beliold  this  luxurious  picture,  thrilling 
oven  to  liis  sophisticated  senses.  The 
brilliant  vault  before  the  observers 
seemed  galvanised  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  event  impending.  Subordinates 
piissed  rapidly  here  and  there,  casting 
keen  professional  glances  at  each  golden 
plate;  a  troupe  of  florists  leaned  care 
fnllv  across  the  chairs,  ma.ssing  a  great 
bank  of  remarkable  lilies  of  a  species 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Vanderhuyden 
greenhouses. 

"When  are  they  coming.  Uncle 
Ced?"  asked  Xorris  in  an  awed  whis- 
per. 

"llu.sh!   They'll  be  here  soon,'  came 
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tlie  rc])ly  of  the  man  beside  him  in  the 
dim  light. 
A  moment  later  they  beheld  a  tall, 

gaunt  man  in  a  dress  suit  at  the  door. 
Glancing  once,  eagerly,  at  the  lon^  blue 
cUTtains,  he  turned  his  master  mmd  to 

the  business  of  the  evening,  causing 
the  assembled  army  of  tltinkics  to  stancl 
at  nervous  attciuiuii  while  lie  gave 
fharp  instructions.  ])artly  in  En^ish» 
partly  in  bad  French. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  the  boy  behind 
the  cnrtain. 

"Why — er — he  is  the  gentleman  who 
ii>  giving  the  dinner."  said  Annistcr. 

"Oh.  Uncle  Ced,  you're  ragging  me." 
laughed  the  boy.  "He  isn't  a  gentle- 
man. He's  a  head-waiter.  IIc'^^  got 
on  the  wrong  sort  of  cravat,  for  a 
gentleman." 

"Well,  he's  giving  the  iliiiiier,  in  n 
manner  of  speaking,"  Annistcr  hedged, 
**I  want  you  to  watch  him  closely.  He's 
the  most  famous  head-waiter  in 
America  " 

"That  will  he  amusing,  wont  it.  Uncle 
Ct  (1  ?"  The  boy's  eyes  were  glued  on 
tfu-  (l()f)r,  for  all  the  waiters  in  the  room 
whipped  napkins  over  forearms 
like  a  comic-opera  chorus  awaiting  the 
ri.>^c  of  the  curtain.  Tierre  at  tlu-  floor 
was  gazing  down  the  liall,  and  his 
watchers  could  see  how  the  movement 
of  his  eyes  presaged  the  coming  event. 
Laughter  could  he  heard  afar,  ont«=?f!e 
the  great  door  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room;  then  a  company  of  evenin^'- 
clad  people  hriglitened  the  Peacock 
Room.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cap- 
tain Anmster,  from  his  point  of  am- 
bush, was  amazed  to  sec  the  contrast 
between  the  feeble,  ailing  Pierre  of  the 
afternoon  and  the  keen-eyed,  efficient, 
affable  fli rector  of  to-night.  Like  a 
corp';  <if  intellt'crcnt  aulomatn.  his 
waiters  had  sprung  to  chair-backs;  and 
Pierre  himself,  his  careful  pose  sup- 
gcsting  capability  in  a  great  man's  <er\  - 
ice,  stood  casing  a  chair  under  the 
knees  of  the  handsome,  red-faced,  dis- 
sipated-looking man  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  It  was  en'^v  tn  read 
irritation  in  the  pleasure-softened  fea- 
tures of  the  host.  As  he  turned 
to  give  lii^  fir-t  instruction*  to  the 
head-waiter  at  his  elbow,  the  watchers 
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behind  the  curtain  could  catch  n  quer- 
ulous note.  1  he  man  mood  seemed  to 
communicate  itself  to  his  guests,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  restraint  around  the 
table. 

"What's  wrong.  Uncle  Ced?**  asked 

the  boy.  "That  chap  doesn't  know  how 

to  treat  a  servant." 

"But  the  servaiU  knows  how  to  treat 
that  chap."  put  in  the  Captain.  Pierre's 
manner  in  th'r<  situation  was  that  nf  a 
trained  ambassador  soothing  the  mood 
of  a  petulant  prince. 

A  sudden  fear  filled  Annister's  mind 
that  this  aflair,  almost  deliberately  <le- 
signed  to  he  the  show-event  of  Pierre's 
life,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
wretrhed  fiaNrn  Ik  fork-  the  eyes  of  the 
person  whose  esteem  lie  nio.^t  valued. 

"Who  is  the  tall  lady  with  the 
pearls a<ked  Xorris. 

"The  Duchess  of  Orncaster.  But 
look,  my  boy.  The  head^waiter  is  serv- 
ing tiie  soup.  He's  no  end  good  fonii 
at  that." 

.Mthough  Pierre  stood  impressively, 
gracefully  at  the  sideboard,  sweeping 
hi=;  commands  with  liroad  pc^ttire^  of 
his  lean  hands  as  his  little  army  ad- 
vanced with  the  precious  liquid  which. 
Annistcr  knew,  must  l;a\e  co^t  tlie  lio-t 
soniething  over  two  dollars  a  plate,  the 
boy  in  hiding  persisted  in  studying  the 
gay  oval  of  jeweled  coiffures  and  \\  hite 
shirt-bosoms.  Tn  a  «n<1don  ni<li  of 
sympathy,  .\nnistcr  noted  how  flat- 
footed  Pierre  had  become  through  con- 
tinued vear?  of  standintj  while  the 
gentry  dined,  but  his  manner  of  spin- 
ntnjf  toe  and  heel,  right  about  face,  to 
render  new  attention  to  the  head  of  the 
table  and  his  guests,  was  a  clas.sic  for 
all  head-waiters  to  copy. 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Norris 
finally. 

"Pierre,"  responded  Annister. 
"Pierre!"   The  boy  shot  one  of  his 

■^earchinqf  rdanrr^  nt  his  guardian,  and 
then  for  a  moment  was  silent. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  who  Is  giv- 
ing the  dinner?"  he  asked  presently. 

"He's  a  Mr  \  nnderhuyden,"  replied 
Annister  shortly. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Ced.  That's  my  mi<ldle 
name.  He's  in  a  beastly  funk,  isn't 
he?" 
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The  dinner  went  on  stiftly  for  sev- 
eral courses,  Pierre  serving  with  the 

Iirccisioii  of  nn  aiitumaton  hut  rewarded 
by  scant  courtesy  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  Matters  were  certainly  not  im- 
proving when  a  bunglinj^^  assistant 
dropjjcd  a  goblet  directly  behind  Van- 
derhuj'dcn's  chair.  The  magnificent 
''One  did  not  deign  a  glance  around,  but 
even  Pierre's  arch  diploniacy  could  not 
mask  the  pervading  horror  as  the  frag- 
ments were  being  swept  away. 

"Poor  old  duffer/*  said  the  boy  be- 
hind the  curtain.  Annister  merely 
grunted  a  reply. 

'*Hu5h,"  he  said  a  moment  later,  for 
it  was  apparent  In*  an  atmosphere  (jf 
impending  drama  that  one  of  the  great 
ceremonials  in  the  ritual  of  digestion 
was  about  to  take  place.  Waiters  were 
already  arrancjinj^  themselves  at  Hhe 
sideboard.  Through  tiic  service  door, 
two  uniformed  boys  reverentially  pro- 
pelled a  sil\  ere<]  wagon  with  an  enor- 
mous domelike  cover. 

If  Pierre's  professional  poise  had 
been  in  any  way  disturbed  by  the  earlier 
tatastrophies  of  the  evening,  it  was  now 
completely  restored  ;  for  with  the  flour- 
ish of  a  field  marsh.il.  Pierre  ordered 
his  assistants  to  roll  the  silver  waj^on 
beside  Vanderhuy  den's  omnipotent 
place.  No  hands  but  Pierre's  were  to 
lift  that  domelike  cover.  Pierre  stepi)ed 
to  the  high  ceremony,  leaned  devotedly 
and  rolled  back  the  heavy  lid.  every 
one  of  his  ten  fingers  expressing  ex- 
treme devotion.  Meanwhile  his  eyes 
were  focused  upon  Yanderhuyden's 
face  with  a  solicitude  that  was  technic- 
ally perfect. 

Vanderhuyden.  looking  down,  re- 
garded the  dish  critically,  coldly,  arro- 
j^aiirly.  Something  in  the  wrinkle  of 
his  rather  disagreeably  formed  nose 
caused  a  fiush  to  mount  to  the  jowls  of 
tile  Englishman  observing  him  from 
behind  the  curtain. 

"See,  Pierre  is  serving  the  roast,"  he 
whispered  to  Norris. 

Anntster  could  see  the  hoy's  glance 
fovc  for  a  moment  to  the  Mack-clad  man 
at  the  sideboard  who,  never  descending 
from  his  pose  as  a  public  functionary, 
yet  laid  the  knife  on  the  tender  meat 
with  all  the  inevitable  science  of  a 


practiced  surgeou.  Xoiselessly,  swiftly, 
he  permitted  the  slices  to  fall  to  their 

proper  plates;  nimble  hands  were  there 
to  bear  away  each  savory  portion. 
Momentary  vivacity  seemed  to  thrill 
through  the  room  as  the  Lucullan  lux- 
ury was  served  to  the  accompanying^ 
sparkle  of  chanqjagne.  Annister's  eyes 
followed  the  movements  of  Pierre,  who 
with  extra  skill  bore  a  portion  to  Van- 
derhuyden's  place. 

Everything  within  the  well-bred 
Englishman  had  naturatty  revolted  at 
the  aouchrric  nf  this  man  whom  he  had 
heard  so  i>roadIy  advertised  as  a  model 
for  the  American  hout  monde.  But 
\'anderhuyden's  conduct  now  raised 
the  Captain's  blood  to  boiling  point. 
Without  taking  the  trouble  to  lift  knife 
or  fork,  the  great  man  sat  staring 
at  the  Southdown  lamb  as  if  the 
slaughtered  animal  itself  had  done  him 
a  personal  insult.  The  gtiests  were 
chaffing  idly  among  themselves.  The 
Duchess  of  Onicaster  was  flirting ,  with 
the  man  to  her  right.  Waiters  were 
passing  sauces  around  the  table. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  jxilite  orderliness 
of  the  room,  a  high,  pciulaut  wiiine 
arose  in  a  half  falsetto. 

"Oh.  dear  me,  Pierre  !'* 

"Yes  sir!".  Pierre  was  standing  at 
Vanderhuyden's  elbow.  His  pose  was 
technically  correct,  hut  .Annister  could 
not  overlook  the  suggestion  of  an  added 
droop  to  his  already  sloping  shoulders. 

"Pierre,"  began  Vanderhuyden  in  a 
voice  so  strirlent  that  not  even  his  most 
polite  guest  could  escape  overhearing. 
"Pierre,  what  docs  this  mean?**  He 
held  up  his  plate. 

"Isn't  it  as  you  like  it.  sir?"  asked 
Pierre,  taking  one  edge  of  the  plate  with 
gingerly  fingers. 

"No,"  he  said  ahrii[»(!\';  a!id  turning 
to  the  Duchess:  "1  must  apologize  for 
Pierre  to-night.*' 

The  woman  turned  enmpassionale 
eyes  upon  the  head-waiter,  who  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  grown  fifteen  years 
older,  "I  think  everything  is  beauti- 
fully done,'"  she  replied,  addressing 
Pierre,  " — excellently  served." 

Pierre  moved  his  lips,  but  no  words 
came.  "T  wish  vnit'd  tell  Tanqttay," 
pursued  Vanderhuyden,  wriggling 
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around  in  his  chair  to  face  Pierre, 
"what  I've  just  said.  I've  taken  great 
pains  to  raise  this  mutton  for  my  table. 
This  is  the  second  time  there's  been 
some  kind  of  a  substitution," 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted 
Pierre  humbly,  "1  saw  it  arrive  my- 
self Tuesday,  It  was  on  the  Baltic 
under  your  own  seal." 

The  boy's  eyes  and  Annistcr's  were 
fastened  upon  Pierre.  At  that  moment 
his  whole  frame  seemed  to  weaken  as 
under  an  insidious  blow.  Norris' 
hand  pressed  on  the  Captain's  sleeve: 
"I  think  he's  ill,  Uncle  Ced,"  he  whis- 
pered.   "Can't  we — " 

"Hush!"  said  Annister,  patting  the 
boy's  shoulder. 

Vanderhuyden's  rasping  voice 
.  reached  the  pitch  of  self-satisfied  ego- 
tism. "Pierre,"  he  went  on,  "I  want 
you  to  understand  you  can't  foist  this 
sort  of  thing  upon  discriminative 
people.   Remove  the  plates,  please." 

"I  think  I  can  get  you  a  better  cut," 
persisted  Pierre,  and  not  to  be  daunted 
in  the  pride  of  his  profession  and  in 
his  pride  for  Tanquay's,  he  turned 
soldier-like  upon  his  heel  toward  the 
silver  wagon.  Assistants  had  supplied 
another  plate.  Poising  his  knife  with 
the  most  delicate  precision,  Pierre 
selected  two  morsels  of  the  precious 
meat,  laid  them  upon  the  plate,  sur- 
rendered his  carving  tools  majestically 
to  subordinates;  and  it  was  a  momen- 
tarily revitalized  Pierre  who  began  a 
stately  progress  toward  his  patron. 

He  had  gone  five  steps.  A  few  yards 
from  Vanderhuyden's  elbow,  he  was 
seen  to  flag,  pause,  half  totter — 

"What's  up?"  breathed  Annister  be- 
hind the  curtain.  The  boy's  clutch 
tightened.  Pierre  was  the  vision  of  a 
stricken  man.  His  thin  knees  gave; 
his  body  quivered,  every  muscle  tense 
and  tortured  as  though  by  a  high  elec- 
tric voltage.  The  plate  crashed  from 
his  hand,  and  his  body  after  it. 

AS  if  by  magic,  the  room  had  hccn 
clearefl  of  its  guests.    A  knot  of 
waiters,  the  house  physician,  Tanquay 
himself,  were  gathered  around  the  long 


and  prostrate  form  upon  the  floor.  Be- 
hind the  curtain  the  boy  was  struggling 
against  Annister's  restraining  arm  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  a  little  wild  animal, 

"I  want  to  go  to  him,  I  want  to  go 
to  him,"  he  was  shrieking,  "I  want  to 
go  to  my  father." 

The  Captain,  as  he  held  a  big  gentle 
hand  on  Norris*  shoulder,  looked  into, 
the  boy's  agonized  face  and  suddenly 
realized  that  the  fostered  lie  of  many 
years  was  a  failure.  The  truth  was 
out, 

"Go  ahead!"  he  said  gruffly.  And 
the  words  were  scarcely  out  before  the 
boy  had  bounded  into  the  center  of  the 
great  room  and  wedging  himself  in 
through  the  tangled  group  surrounding 
the  fallen  man,  had  thrown  himself  at 
his  father's  side. 

"Pierre!  Pierre !'\  he  sobbed.  "I 
know — I  know;  this  is  Norris  I" 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man — for  he  was 
an  old  man  now — opened.  He  looked 
upon  his  son. 

"You  know?"  he  repeated  feebly. 
His  chest  heaved  to  abnormal  propor- 
tions in  his  fight  for  air.  His  lips  were 
blue  and  damp.  His  somber  eyes 
searched  wildly.  "You  know?"  he 
asked  again.  "And  did  I  do  my  work 
—well?" 

"Wonderfully,  Father  —  wonder- 
fully!" said  the  boy  brokenly. 

A  look  of  joy  and  peace  relaxed  the 
dying  man's   features  as  vainly  he  * 
sought  to  raise  a  hand  to  his  son's 
shoulder. 

"Captain  Annister — finest  man  I  ever 
knew-— did  he  make  a  gentleman  out  of 
you?" 

"I  hope  so,  Father." 

The  ghostly  shadow  of  a  smile  passed 
over  Pierre's  face.  "A  gentleman — 
like  Mr.  Vandcrhuvden?" 

"No.  Father,  no  !" 

There  was  inquiry  in  Pierre's  eves, 
although  his  lips  moved  helplessly. 
Norris  read  the  look.  He  leaned  close 
to  his  father's  ear. 

"No,  not  like  that,"  he  said.  "Like 
you." 

"Thank  God,  you  said  it,"  wb' 
Annister  as  he  led  the  boy  aw; 


The  End 
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Kisses   and  Coney 


BEDELIA  VENTURES  FORTH 
ALONE   ON   A   HOLIDAY  SPREE 


By    Verne    Hardin  Porter 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    RAY  ROHN 


ROM  Coney  Island 
to  the  Battery,  by 
the  night  boat,  life 
was  one  long,  lingering  kiss. 
Sighing,  ecstatic  humanity 
that  had  tumbled  aboard  with 
shouts  and  laughter  had  pre- 
cipitately snarled  itself  into 
lover's  knots,  wound  arms 
about  waists  and  necks  in  des- 
perate clutches,  and  for  the 
two  dreamy  hours  of  the  voy- 
age, interminable  twos  clasped 
each  other,  blissfully  motion- 
less and  silent,  cheek  to  jowl, 
as  it  were. 

Silhouettes,  each  formed  by 
kindred  twain  merged  melt- 
ingly  into  one,  lined  the  fore- 
deck  rail.  In  the  scores  there, 
only  one  couple  sat  apart  from 


TKe  girlf  wear  many- 
colored    bkvomer  cot- 
tumn —  Pierrot.  I  be- 
lieve they're  cklleti. 
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each  other.  Tlie  girl,  one 
elbow  propped  on  her  knee, 
her  chin  in  her  hand,  gazed 
darkly,  unsceingly,  out  over 
the  Sound  ;  the  l)oy  sat  stiffly 
on  his  camp-stool,  looking 
dully  at  the  dcck-planking, 
his  hands  h  a  n  g  i  n  g  list- 
lessly out  of  uncuffed 
sleeves  —  consummately  ill 
at  ease.  The  girl  turned 
on  him  suddenly. 

**\Vhy  don't  you  start  some- 
thin'?"  she  demanded  in  des- 
peration. "Can't  you  see  I 
aint  having  no  fun?" 

With  a  dive,  he  complied. 
Roth  arms  tore  around  her  in 
a  cave-man  cnish,  and  their 
lips  collided  with  a  resound- 
ing crunch. 
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On       lawerdeck.  /'..'''""r^f * 

two  ^ddlers,  f»tK«r  ■ T  ^  .^fj 

■  n<lfon,nnd«  ■  ■ 

•liMpift  mercilessly  ^A'  '-'"  V' 

vkippad  fom*  // 


Bedelia  and  I  passed  on:  they  were 
novelties  no  longer. 

AI'^T,  on  the  upper  deck, 
mouth-organs  were  groaning 
"M-o-t-h-c-r"  ballads  and  drippy  senti- 
ments. Those  not  in  the  throes  of  a 
kiss  sang. 

Atop  the  stem  hatchway  two  Yid- 
dish comedians,  self-appointed  enter- 
tainers, did  a  nasal  you-ask-me-this- 
and-I'U-answer-you-that  d  n  o  1  o  g  il  e . 
Between  jousts  they  would  push 
their  way  back  and  forth  among 
the  silhouetted  love-makers,  demand- 
ing: "Aint  there  a  girl  here  with- 
out .1  fcIlcr?" 

One  maiden  uttered  a  wee  "Yes," 
and  was  soundly  kissed  for  her  temer- 
ity, her  escort  minp^Ung  his  laughter 
with  the  comedian's  osculatory 
smacks. 

On  the  lower  deck  two  fiddlers, 

father  and  son,  and  a  harpist  merci- 
lessly whipped  some  tunes  to  death. 
Their  main  point  of  merit  was  that 
they  never  approachc  1  a  tune  so  closely 
as  to  identify  it;  thus  the  a«jony  of  pal- 
pable butchery  was  absent.  After  a 
series  of  twangings  the  elder  fiddler 
began  his  wanderings  through  the 


crowd  with  a  conch-shell,  shaking  its 
small  collection  of  pennies  suggestively 
Wider  unappreciative  noses. 

Mothers  and  their  babes,  red  and 
perspiring,  dirty  and  bedraggled,  were 
jammed  and  packed  together  on 
benches  and  camp-stools  in  the  cabins. 
But  an  occasional  lover  pair  was  there 
too,  locked  in  the  favored  half-Nelson. 
Even  at  the  bar  stood  Cupid — a  boy 
and  girl,  arms  aiound  each  other, 
guilgling  beer. 

An'impressionist  would  have  painted 
smells— an  overheated  mehii^g^pot— 
and  kisses. 

Jt  liad  been  a  holiday  at  Coney. 

DEDELIA  tried  to  drag  me  forth 
against  my  most  violent  protests, 
prophecies,  indinations,  threats  and 
complainings. 

"There'll  be  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
dividual odors  and  bumps  and  noises," 
I  remonstrated.  "Come,  now — make  tl 
any  other  day  than  a  holiday." 

But  you  might  as  well  seek  to  move 
Gibraltar  or  silence  the  sage  of  Oyster 
Bay  as  try  to  argiie  Bedelia  out  of  an 
impulse.  Her  hiind  was  fully  and 
firmly  made  up  at  Aat  instant  She 
worked  vainly  to  pull  her  month  down 
into  a  determined  line. 

"Then,"  she  announced,  "I'll  go 
atone.  I've  never  been  to  Coney,  and  I 
certainly  am  not  going  on  any  decent, 
respectable  week-day." 

"You  are  not  going  alone,"  I  observed 
as  coolly  as  possible.  "As  a  matter  of 
■fact,  you  are  not  goin£r  at  all." 

'Then  we'll  see."  Her  face  was  red 
with  anger,  and  she  had  figuratively  put 


Klotkar*  mni  their  babio, 

l/'iv*'-:  packed  tofiftKer  on 

ir*>  ^itaij  '      .     bencKrj  and  camp- 
itoclt  in  tho 
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the  chip  on  her  shoulder,  its  favorite 
place.  She  drew  her  small  self  up  to 
her  full  height  and  glanced  in  the 
mirror  to  see  if  she  looked  frigid. 
(Bedelia  once  told  me  that  at  the 
boarding-school  all  the  girls  said  she 
was  a  vampire  type,  and  that  her  early 
ambition  was  to  be  an  adventuress. 


r. 


Aft,  on  tK«  upper  deck,  moutK-organf  were  groaning  "M-O-T-H-E-R"  bollads 

■nci  drippy  sentiments. 


VVIien  she  first  came  to  New  York,  I 
"Nvould  catch  her  looking  in  street-mir- 
rors and  fixing  her  face  anew,  so  her 
small  nose  tilted  and  she  looked  very 
mysterious  and  interesting.    Then  she 
would  forget  her  role  until  she  caught 
sight  of  herself  again.    She  was  trying 
to  kppi>  iiT)  her  reputation  as  an  adven- 
e.  she  afterwards  admitted — 
far  removed  from  her 
the  earth  from  Mars.) 


"Then  we'll  see,"  she  repeated. 
"Since  when  have  you  become  my  lord 
and  mister?  You  can't  stop  me,  can 
you?  If  you  try  to  hold  me,  I'll  yell — 
and  111  kick  and  scratch  and  bite. 
Well,  I  guess  I'll  go,  wont  I?" 

If  you  turn  the  situation  over  in  your 
mind,  you'll  see  there  wasn't  much  I 
could  do. 


D  when  I  tried  to  tag  along,  I  got 
chilly  rebuff.   "This  is  my  holi- 
Bedclia  told  me,  "and  I'm  going 
alone,  just  as  I  said  I  was." 

"You'll  let  me  put  you  on 
the  boat,  wont  you?"  I  asked 
hopefully. 

"And  that's  all,"  announced 
Bedelia. 

So  it  was.   We  pushed  and 
jammed,  and  finally  crammed 
.  ourselves  into  the  vestibule  of 
'  a  subway  express  and  its  med- 
ley of  odors.    There  aren't 
words  colorful  enough  to  de- 
scribe  the   hot-day  subway 
smell.     In   comparison,  as- 
phyxiating gases   would  be 
fragrant  perfume. 
At  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  -  fifth  Street, 
where    the  subway 
becomes  an  elevated, 
— we  had  chillily  de- 
cided   that  Bedelia 
should  take  the 
steamer  from  its  up- 
town starting-point 
and  not  from  its  sec- 
ond stop  at  the  Bat- 
tery, —  we  alighted, 
rode  down  the  esca- 
lator  to    the  street 
level  seventy-five  feet 
below  and  discovered 
just  -  missed  a  steamer. 


that  we  had 

W  hen  I  am  with  Bedelia,  we  always 
miss  things.  When  I  am  alone,  I 
always  almost  miss  things.  Now  we 
were  delayed  because  liedclia  took  a 
sudden  fancy  to  a  dirty  baby,  and 
stopped  and  hugged  it  and  called  it  a 
"hoo'ful  'ittle  sing"  and  other  nonsense, 
and  made  it  cry  like  a  fiend.  I  can't 
understand  a  person's  making  a  com- 
plimentary fuss  over  a  squalling  baby. 
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All  the  other  girls  on  the  stringer  were  in  like  peril,  though 
none  seemed  to  mtnd  the  sightseers  who  strolled  nonchalantly  up 

and  down  I've  not  jeerv  womankind  so  fmnkly  pleased 

with  thtmselvM  »inc«  the  days  of  larg«  hipf. 


Jts  fat,  waddly  mother,  who  had  been 
supporting  it  on  top  of  somewhere 
between  her  shoulders  and  her  imag- 
inary waistline,  drooled  with  pride ;  the 
father  almost  split  his  face  open  with  a 
grin ;  a  good  time  was  had  by  all — and 
we  missed  the  boat. 

As  amiably  as  possible  I  stumbled 
along  in  the  jostling  line  winding  up  to 
the  ticket-window.  Bedelia  sat  down 
on  a  stringer  to  wait  for  me,  and  I  im- 
mediately began  making  wild  motions 
that  anyone  should  have  interpreted  as 
"Pull  'em  down !  Pull  'em  down."  Yet 
she  sat  there  serenely  and  smiled  at  mc 
as  if  I  had  gone  crazy  and  had  to  be 
humored. 

All  the  other  girls  on  the  stringer 
were  in  like  peril,  though  none  seemed 
to  mind  the  sightseers  who  strolled  non- 
chalantly up  and  down.  When  you  sift 
it  down,  these  short  skirts  put  the  ex- 
ternal feminine  in  one  of  two  categories : 
she's  either  deliber- 
ately immodest  or 
mentally  nm  anuick. 
I've  not  seen 
womankind  so 
frankly  pleased  with 
themselves  since  the 
days  of  large  hips. 
But  when  you  think 
of  the  hundreds  of 
years  they  have 
waited  for  such  a 
vogue,  why  not  let 
'em  enjoy  it? 

While  we  were 


The  Witching  'Waves,  where  one  go«  scooling  ov«r 
■  hillonwing  floor  in  a  queer  httle  chsnot. 


being  bumped  and  jostled  and  joggled 
onto  the  steamer,  I  sjxjke  to  Bedelia 
about  it.  "Well,  how  can  I  help  it?" 
she  demanded.  "It's  the  fashion,  isn't 
it  ?" 

"But  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to 
everything,"  I  insisted.  "I  suppose  that 
if  some  poor  maniac  decided  it  was 
proper  to  wear  only  a  chaste  expression 
juul  earrings,  all  you  girls'd  think  you 
ought  to  do  it — eh  ?" — with  splendid 
sarcasm. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bedelia 
evenly.  "That  depends  on  whether  it 
suited  our  particular  style." 

Once  again,  everybody,  what's  the 
use  of  arguing  with  a  woman?  She 
never  will  admit  that  there  is  an  argu- 
ment. 

I  found  Bedelia  a  camp-stool,  snatch- 
ing it  away  as  politely  as  possible  from 
an  elderly  woman  who  was  attacking 
the  rapidly  evaporating  mountain  of 
them   on    the  for- 
'i  ^      ward    deck,  and 
prepared    to  make 
myself  at  home. 

"You'd  better 
get  off  quick,"  Be- 
delia warned.  "The 
boat's  about  to 
leave." 

"But  I'm  going 
along,"  I  said  in- 
dignantly. 

"Not  '  with  me," 
denied  Bedelia 
sweetly.  "The 
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Kave  all  tKe  ttrong  m«n  gon«  ?" 

gangway  is  over  there" — pointing  to 
the  lower  deck. 

That,  as  Bertha  M.  Clay  and  Robert 
\\ .  Chambers  would  say,  was  slip- 
ping me  my  congL  1  bade  Bedelia 
an  elaborate  adieu,  sneaked  down  to 
the  lower  deck,,  made  my  way  to  the 
stem  and  up  the  hatchway,  and  then 
slunk  back  to  where  I  had  left  Bedelia, 
concealing  myself,  with  the  neatness 
of  a  three-hundred-pound  policeman, 
behind  a  pillar. 

Bedelia  was  hanging  over  the  rail, 
watching  the  gangplank — to  see  me  pass 
safely  to  shore,  I  presumed.  When  the 
boat  pulled  out,  she  resumed  her  former 
place,  and  sat  primly  amidst  a  giggling, 
screaming  group  of  girls, 

A  <!eck-hand  condescended  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  me.  This  was  dis- 
tijictly  out  of  the  ordinarj'.  Deck-hands 
are  usually  superior  persons  who  an- 
swer your  landlubber  (questions  about 
,  whether  they  don't  get  tired  of  making 
the  same  old  trip,  and  if  they've  ever 
been  in  a  wreck,  and  will  the  boat  be 
on  time,  with  a  grunt.  This  deck-hand 
came  along  and  offered  me  a  remark 
about  the  weather,  which  I  declined. 
So  he  went  away.  I  know  now  that  I 
have  been  flattered.  I  realized 
igh :  for  presently  there  was 
range  girl  threw  herself 
1  a  shriek. 


A  small  riot  had  started  near  us.  A 
boy  had  slapped  his  girl,  and  my 
deck-hand  fnend — suddenly  elevated, 
in  my  eyes,  to  a  position  of  importance 
— was  in  the  midst  of  the  human 
muddle. 

"You  can't  slough  no  Molls  here,"  he 
announced  to  the  youth — whereupon  he 
gave  him  a  cool,  calm,  collected,  busi- 
nesslike poke  on  the  end  of  the  nose; 
after  which  several  young  men  picked 
i:p  the  fallen  cavalier  and  escorted  him 
to  the  wash-room,  glorj'ing  in  such 
jiro.ximity  to  a  bloody  combatant. 

With  several  hundred  other  citizens, 
1  showed  my  Americanism  by  crowd- 
ing around  the  deck-hand  and  gazing  at 
him.  He  was  our  hero — a  true  Launce- 
lot.  I  asked  three  or  four  other  gazers 
what  it  was  all  about,  but  they  didn't 
know.  After  several  minutes  a  man 
asked  the  deck-hand  if  he  knew. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,"  he  answered  in  a 
bored  way.  "But  no  guy  can  ligiit  with 
any  skirt  on  this  boat." 

It  being  established  that  his  interest 
was  in  the  boat,  and  not  the  girl,  I 
returned  to  my  vantage-point. 

There  I  spent  the  next  few  minutes 
hoping  that  the  fellow  who  had  been 
hit  in  the  nose  drove  a  I-'ord  machine. 
The  greatest  crisis  this  country  faces — 
or  flees — is  the  Ford  nut-chauffeurette. 

DEDELIA  was  in  rapid-fire  conver-. 
^  sation  with  the  girls  near  her.  I 
could  hear  some  of  it. 


TK«  cntranct 

to  Ste«plecKese 
Park — a  revolv- 
ing barrel. 
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"I  work  in  Macy's,"  one  of  the  girk 
volunteered.  "Where  do  you  work  ?" — 
addressing  Bedelia. 

"Oh,"  began  Bedelia,  nonplused,  "I 
— er-r — work  for  a  man  named  Van 
Haven.    He's  a  playwright." 

That  being  me,  I  grinned  all  to  my- 
self. 

"Steno'?"  inquired  another  of  the 
girls. 

"Um-huh,"  lied  Bedelia  brazenly. 

The  girl  looked  over  Bedelia 's  Lucile 
gown  and  very  French  hat. 

"Gee-miny,  he  must  be  some  boss," 
she  obscr\'ed. 


"Oh,  he's  all  right  in  his  place,"  re- 
plied Bedelia,  tossing  her  head. 

Two  youths  strolled  past  the  group. 
"Hello,  chickens,"  they  said.  The  other 
girls  giggled  delightedly,  but  Bedelia,  I 
could  see,  flushed  a  rosy  red. 

"Is  your  feller  with  you?"  one  of  the 
girls  asked. 

"Nope,"  answered  Bedelia. 
"Ours  are  goin'  to  meet  us  at  Coney," 
oflfcrcd  the  Macy  girl.  "Maybe  there'll 
be  an  extra  one  for  you."  And  much  to 
my  indignation,  though  not  to  my  sur- 
prise, Bedelia  made  no  demur.  She 
even  smiled  coyly. 

As  the   crowd   struggled  off  the 
steamer  at  Coney,  I  stayed  a  sleuth's 
distance  behind  Bedelia  and  her  new- 
found   friends.    Bedelia's    hat  was 
knocked  off  and  well  crushed 
in  the  jam;  I  heard  her  shriek 
once  that  some  one  had  stepped 
on  her  foot ;  and  I  could  tell  by 
her  bearing  that  the  welf- 
known  chip  was  on  her 
shoulder. 

Off  the  pier  and  into  the 
hot,  asphalted  Bowery,  the 
crowd  surge  d — a  street 
with  its  crush  of  sweating, 
jabbering  adults,  toddling 
children,    baby  carriages 
under   foot;   its  motion- 
picture  shooting-galleries 
and  motion-picture  beer-halls; 
its  open-faced  saloons ;  its  "hot 
dog"  barkers;  its  sweet-com 
venders ;  its  peddlers  of  Charlie 
Chaplin   mustaches   and  pre- 
paredness hats,  and  "American 
flags  on  a  cane;"  its  photo '- 
while-you-wait  galleries  ("Step 
right  this  way.    Oh,  what  a 
pretty  picture  you  and 
your  pretty  wife  would 


We  kod  dinner  in  the  open      1 .       air  at  the  maple  gardens  at  HaruWnon's. 
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make  1")  ;  its  ice-cream  stands ;  its  hun- 
dreds of  popcorn  and  peanut  wagons — 
everything  hot  and  stuffy,  packed  and 
jammed,  noisy  and  rough,  but  all 
glossed  over  with  the  contagious  spirit 
of  revel. 

Coney  Island  isn't  beautiful.  Taken 
for  itself,  it  is  a  shanty-town  of  some 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  getting  your  nickels 
and  dimes.  But  it  isn't  the  dirty  back 
yards,  the  motley  shacks,  the  hyphen- 
ated masses  that  remain  as  an  impres- 
sion. I  have  not  yet  reached  the  age 
and  experience  where  I  draw  my  pic- 
tures with  such  stem  reality;  and. 
Heaven  helping,  I  never  shall. 

The  glamour  dulls  the  eye  to  detail. 
For  the  day,  it  is  all  real. 

AHEAD  of  me  I  saw  Bedelia's 
friends  meet  their  beaux.  And 
there  was  one  for  Bedelia — a  swarthy 
young  gentleman,  with  a  hat  not  of  fine 
weave,  a  red  necktie  that  the  wind  had 
flapped  back  over  his  shoulder,  tan 
shoes  vociferously  new,  white  duck 
trousers  and  a  blue  serge  coat.  For  a 
moment  my  attention  was  diverted,  and 
when  again  I  tried  to  pick  out  Bedelia 
and  her  party  in  the  crowd,  they  were 
gone. 

For  an  hour  I  hunted,  but  in  vain. 
They  seemed  to  have  dropped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Then  I  felt  a  tug  at 
my  coat,  and  I  turned  around  to  face 
Bedelia.  She  was  crimson,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  that  she  was  mad 
clear  through.  I  braced  myself  for  the 
sliock.  • 

"Of  all  the  outrageous  things!"  she 
said.  "I've  never  been  insulted  this 
way  be  fore." 

"But—" 

"Why  did  you  ever  let  me  come 
alone?  What  were  you  thinking  of 
when  yon  left  me  ?  I — I — I — thought — 
you — you  loved  me."  , 

"Well,  I  do,"  I  insisted.  "But  you 
told  me  you  didn't  want  me  along." 

"Of  course  I  told  you  that,"  she  said. 
"That's  the  way  girls  do.  But  I  didn't 
mean  it." 

j're  angry  because  I  fol- 

t 

--M"  she  flared.   "I'd  be 


augry  if  you  didn't  follow  me.  What 
I'm  mad  about  is  that — that — that 
peanut  those  girls  introduced  me  to.  It 
was  simply,  terribly,  tragically  awful. 
He — he  wanted  to  kiss  me." 
"Well,  you  didn't  let  him,  did  you?" 

"Of  course  I  didn't.  But  it  wasn't 
that — it  was  the  way  he  acted.  Do  you 
know  what  he  said  ?" 

I  didn't,  of  course. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Bedelia,  "he 
said  to  me — to  me," — ^with  a  squeak, — 
"mind  you — he  said,  'Come  on  and  slip 
us  a  kiss,  little  one!" — supplying  her 
own  exclamation-point. 

And  yet  they  say  Romance  is  dead. 

"I  SURRENDER,"  Bedelia  an- 
*  nounced,  but  not  like  a  defeated  per- 
son at  all — rather  like  a  victor.  "You 
were  right." 

"But  how  on  earth  did  you  know  I 
was  here?"  I  asked. 

"Huh!"  she  answered.  "I've  been 
watching  you  ever  since  you  left  on  the 
boat.  And  it  was  a  good  thii^  you 
didn't  do  anything  you  shouldn't  have 
done." 

Whereat,  the  war  being  settled,  wc 
started  out  to  see.  First  off  we  came 
upon  Coney's  youngest  style  in  "hot- 
dog"  service.  On  a  platform  in  front 
of  you  are  a  dozen  or  more  puppies  of 
nearly  every  known  breed,  and  some  of 
them  of  no  breed.  You  pick  out  your 
favorite  puppy,  the  attendant  shoves 
him  into  what  represents  itself  to  be  a 
great  funnel  attached  to  an  elaborate 
machine,  and  another  attendant  at  the 
other  end  hands  you  two  freshly  cooked 
"hot  dogs." 

The  success  of  this  institution  has 
been  threatened,  however,  by  Coney's 
newly  developed  "conscience."  No 
longer  are  the  vendors  permitted  to 
bark  "Hot  dogs!  Hot  dogs!"  It's 
"Franks"  and  "Frankfiirters"  now. 
And  when  we  got  to  Dreamland  Beach, 
the  great  municipal  waterground,  we 
found  more  evidences  of  Coney's 
"conscience."  True,  the  girls  still  wore 
one-piece  bathing-suits,  but  there  were 
none  of  the  near-iiude  sensations  of 
former  seasons.  Too,  so  a  policeman 
informed  us,  even  the  stone-age  flirta- 
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tion  is  looked  upon  askance.  All  of  has  made  provision:  the  boys  are 
which  is  not  at  all  like  Coney.  given  striped,  vari-colored  overalls;  the 

We  had  dinner  in  the  open  air  at  the    girls — some  of  them — wear  many-col- 


maple  gardens  at  Henderson's,  which 
covers  more  than  a  city  square  and  has 
its  owft  merry-go-round,  its  motion- 
picture  theater, — in  which  you  may  cat 
your  dinner, — its  band  concert.  Then 
we  strolled  down  to  the  beach  again. 
With  the  sun  just  setting,  there  were 
still  thousands  in  the  water  and  lying  on 
the  sand — here,  as  cverj'whcre  else, 
doing  their  love-making  in  public. 

And  then  to  Luna  Park,  with  its 
thousands  of  electric  lights  and  its 
myriad  show-places — the  Honeymoon 
Express,  a  midnight  chutc-thc-chutcs, 
where  it  is  considered  bad  form  not  to 
embrace  your  nearest  neighbor  of  the 
other  sex ;  the  Jungle,  a  ride  on  a 
donkey  through  weird  and  wild  scenes — 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  which  a  large 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  waited  and 
watched  for  girls  to  be  boosted  onto 
the  burros,  giving  out  loud  cheers  at 


ored  bloomer  costumes, — Pierrot,  I 
believe  they're  called, — with  hats  to 
match.  The  intention  of  the  makers  of 
these  garments  was  that  they  should 
fall  about  the  ankle;  but  the  girl  who 
goes  to  Coney  likes  best  to  tuck  them 
up  around  her  knees. 

They're  everywhere,  these  queerly 
costumed  merrymakers.  They  come 
tumbling  down  the  long  slides,  their 
sisters  who  have  not  taken  to  the  bloom- 
ers, with  their  skirts  flying  about  their 
necks ;  legs  and  arms  entangled ;  hair 
fallen  down — all  shrieking  and  yelling. 

Toppling  bridges  confront  you,  sway- 
ing perilously  as  you  try  to  cross ;  the 
floor  under  you  suddenly  sags  and  starts 
jumping  back  and  forth;  a  gust  of  air 
comes  u])  and  blows  the  women's  skirts 
about  tlieir  ears;  there's  the  human 
pool-table,  with  its  revolving  disks 
which  throw  its  human  cargo — alter- 


each  show  of  lingerie ;  the  Witching  nate  boys  and  girls — en  masse  into  long 

Waves,  where  one  goes  scooting  over  a  .  chutes ;  and  the  swimming-tank  and 

billowing  floor  in  a  queer  little  chariot ;  the .  dance-hall  and  the  children's  toy 

the    man    with    the    strength-testing  department. 

machine,  whose  favorite  ballylioo  is  There's  a  plenty  there  alone,  for  a 

"Where  have  all  the  strong  men  gone  ?"  whole  afternoon  and  evening.  ■ 

the  mart  who  guesses  your  weight;  Bedelia  described  it  for  me.  "It's  the 

"Have  you  seen  Stella?" — a  young  per-  greatest  roughhouse  in  the  world,"  she 

son  in  white  tights  who  poses  in  front  decided. 

of  a  lantern  which   throws  queerly 

colored  decorations  over  and  about  her;  RUT  in  spite  of  my  persuasions,  my 

and  a  hundred  more.  ^  invitation  to  ride  the  chutes,  even 

But,  if  anything,  Steeplechase  Park  though  my  stomach  protested,  and  my 

is  typical  of  Coney — a  great  glass-  sweetly-sweet      disposition,  Bedelia 


enclosed  area  where  one  may  break 
one's  neck  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
celerity.  At  the  entrance  one  buys  a 
combination  ticket  for  fifty  cents,  enti- 
tling one  to  a  fling  at  ever\'thing  in 
stock.  And  then  the  troul)le  begins. 
To  get  in  the  park,  you  walk  through  a 
revolving  barrel  that  upsets  you  eight 
or  ten  times  in  its  fifteen  feet  in  length; 
next  a  series  of  chutes,  turning,  twist- 
ing chutes,  and  straight  chutes,  each  a 
little  stcejier  and  longer  than  the  other. 

They  do  not  lack  patrons.  For 
these  strenuous  amusements,  the  park 


eschewed  what  goes  at  Coney  for  pleas- 
ure-making devices. 

As  I  limped  home  with  her  from  the 
subway,  I  mentioned  the  fact. 

"I  guess  Pm  getting  old,"  sighed 
liedelia.  "First  .1  got  mad  because  a 
boy  wanted  to  kiss  me, — such  a  nice 
compliment, — and  then  I  didn't  even 
want  to  get  myself  all  mauled  up  in 
those  chutes  and  things.  Well,"  she 
remarked,  throwing  back  her  shoulders, 
"Pve  got  to  be  dignified,  haven't  1  ?" 

For,  you  see,  Bedelia  and  I  are  to  be 
married  next  week. 
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The  Champion 
First  -  Nighter  "—j 


S  first-nighters  go,  there 
is  one  who  goes  them 
all  a  little  better.  He 
was    christened  James 
Buchanan  Brady,  but 
for  the  last  decade, 
at  least,  Broadway 
has  known  him  as 
"Diamond    Jim,"  , 
because    of  the 
water,  variety 
and  profusion 
of   his  gems. 
And  from  be- 
ing   a  White 
Way  character, 
he  has  become  a 
national  character. 

There  is  such  a  tliiiif^ 
however,  as  taking 
James  Buchanan  Brady 
seriously.  It  is  a  thing 
his    business  rivals 
have    found  advis- 
able.  But  Broadway 
■  prefers    him    as  a 
Broadway  figure:  it 
knows  him  for  liis 
eight  automobiles,  liis 
prodigality,  the  nim- 
bleness,  for  a  man  of 
sixty,  of  his  dancing 
(and  it  smacks  its 
lips  over  the  nimor 
that    to    every  girl 
with  whom  he  dances 
he  gives  a  twenty-dollar 
bill),  his  four  tickets 
to  every  play-opening, 
and  his  appetite  \ 
'    It  doesn't  know  him 
as  the  man  who  started 
out  at  eleven  years  as 
a  messenger-boy  and 
who,  through  stages  a 
a  telegraph  operator,  a 
train  dispatcher  and  a 
traveling"  salesman, 
s  amassed  several 


A  New  View  of 
I^^Diamond  Jim" 

millions  of  dollars ;  as  the  presi- 
dent of  ten  corporations,  with 
six  suites  of  private  offices 
scattered  around  New 
York   City;   as  the 
man-about-town  who 
never  takes  a  drink, 
who    has  never 
smoked,  who  never 
plays   cards  and 
who,  although  he 
is  the  member  of 
eighteen  clubs, 
has  never  played 
a  game  of  bil- 
liards  or  pool; 
and  as  the  man 
who  is  always  at 
his  office  before  nine 
o'clock  each  week-day 
morning.  Perhaps 
that's  a  new  view  of 
"Diamond  Jim." 

"I  go  to  the  the- 
ater every  week-day 
night,"  he  says,  "to 
concerts  on  Sunday 
and  to  a  few  cabarets 
mixed  in.   I've  never 
pone  on  a  pass,  and 
I've    never  gone 
.ilonc.   I  went  to  see 
one  play — 'Evange- 
line' —  twenty  -  five 
limes;  I  frequently 
go  to  a  play  eight  or 
ten  times.   I  never  criticise 
adversely;  I  always  boost. 

"  'Forget-Me-Not.'  with 
Rose  Co;^hlan,  was  the  great- 
est comedy  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  I  like  comedy  best  of  all, 
straight  comedy  and  musical 
comedy.   I  like  the 
comedians  and  the 
pretty  girls.  And 
as  I  grow  older,  I 
like   the  theater 
more  and  more." 


Jam« 
BucKanan 
BraJy. 


PIiMoiraph  tnpy- 
Mrw  Votk  Utv 
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The  Plays  That 


WITH  THE  PARIS 
AND  LONDON 
STAGES  BARREN  OF 
MATERIAL.  THE 
AMERICAN  MAN- 
AGER. TUKNS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  PLAY- 
WRIGHT FOPv  THE 
GREATEK  MASS  OF 
THE  NEW  SEASON'S 
DRAMATIC  MATERIAL 


By  Louis 
V.    De  Foe 


I 


VlartKa   HeJman,  of  tKi*  year'i 

"Boomerang  "  fame,  and  her  sister. 
Marguerite  Leslie,  from  a  pKotogmpK 
taken  at  tlia  time  they  went  on  th« 
stage. 

N  the  years  before  the  Euro- 
pean cataclysm,  ft  was  always 
possible,  in  attempting  a  fore- 
cast of  an  ajiproaching  dramatic  season, 
to  describe  accurately  and  in  detail  the 
plays  that  were  to  form  one  of  its  most 
miportant  phases.  In  those  days,  ow- 
ing to  the  excessive  activities  of  the 
New  York  jobbers  in  dramatic  art  who 
delight  in  calling  themselves  producers, 
every  year  ^t  the  theaters  in  this  coun- 
try was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ati 
echo  of  the  season  immediately  preced- 
ing in  the  theaters  abroad. 

The  easy  formula  of  planning  a  new 
dramatic  season  by  importing  scores  of 
ready-made  productions  has  been 
changed  to  a  marked  degree  by  the 
stagnating  effect  of  the  war  upon  for- 
eign playwrights  and  theatrical  jiroduc- 
ers.  The  stages  of  London  and  Paris 
are  no  longer  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  they  once  were  for  our  native 
managers.   On  the  contrary,  the  bal- 


ance of  trade  in  the  annual  exchange  of 
plays  has  turned  the  other  way. 

Nevertheless  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  the  alliance  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  the- 
ater has  been  completely  interrupted. 
If  the  best  works  of  American  writers 
are  likely  to  be  in  greater  demand  than 
before  in  London  in  the  coming  season, 
it  does  not  follow  that  our  own  stage 
is  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  interesting 
dramas  by  ICngHsh  authors.  And  the 
English  dramas  that  are  imported  this 
fali  will  bring  to  our  audiences  a  radi- 
cally changed  set  of  interests  which 
may  prove  decidedly  welcome. 

/^.\RKFUL  obser\ation  of  the  recent 
^  season  in  London — the  fruits  of 
which  we  are  soon  to  know — reveals 
not  only  a  strange  inability  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  tnost  able  and  prolific 
English  dramatists  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions  in  the  theater,  but  also  a 
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Editor's  Note:  Mr.  De  Foe 
docs  not  attcvtpt,  this  early  in  the 
season,  to  make  a  complete  fore- 
cast of  the  plays  of  the  forthcom- 
ing year.  Rather,  he  shows  what 
icill  he  the  dramatic  material 
which  z^nll  be  the  foundation  of 
the  nezv  season.  This  article  is 
particularly  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  it  outlines  a  nezv  con- 
dition— the  American  theater  al- 
most wholly  dependent  upon  the 
American  ploywright.  True,  there 
are  a  fetv  nru'  plays  coming  from 
London,  though  none  from  Paris; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  theater's 
offerings  will  be  made  in  America. 


/ 


radical  change  in  the  taste  and  point 
of  view  of  English  audiences.  One 
authoritative  critic  has  epitomized  this 
change.   He  writes : 

No  longer  are  wc  interested  in  inter- 
minable ami  unprofitable  discussions  of 
sexual  problems.  No  longer  does  the 
play  of  sterilized  emotion  appeal  to  us 
as  proof  of  the  higher  intellectuality.  It 
is  to  simpler  fare— frank  farce,  domestic 
sentiment  bordering  on  sentimentality, 
and  to  full-flavored  romance — that  wc 
turn  with  avidity.  And  it  is  from  this 
return  to  elemcntals  that  we  may  confi- 
dently anticipate  the  regeneration  of 
English  drama  on  healthier  and  broader 
lines. 

If  this  be  the  new  tendency  of  the 
Engh'sh  theater,  a  full  dozen  of  the 
most  prominent  dramatists,  whose  con- 
tributions woul<l  otherwise  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country  next  season, 
have  not  been  able  to  coi)e  with  it.  At 
least  they  have  remained  silent.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  preferred  to  prcnluce  his 


VfartKa  H«<lman  w  stie  appMrs  to- 
day in  "TKe  Boomerang,"  ihe  Be- 
laiKO  comady  lucceM  in  wKicK  *K« 
probobly  will  appear  for  another 


cnlv  play  within  the  year,  "Cock  o' the 
W  alk,"  in  ,Xew  York.  Hall  Caine 
.«ho\ved  a  smiilar  desire  to  submit  his 
futile,  improbable  "Margaret  Schiller" 
to  .American  opinion.  Arnold  Bennett, 
Granville  P.arker,  R.  C.  Carton,  C. 
Haddon  Chambers,  Hubert  Henry 
Davies,  James  IJemard  I*"agan,  John 
Galsworthy,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Edward  Knoblauch 
and  Alfred  Sutro — these  produced  no 
plays  in  London  in  the  last  season  that 
will  be  seen  on  American  stages  in  the 
next. 

A  few  other  distinguished  English 
dramatists  were  more  venturesome. 
Their  plays  which  held  the  prolonged 
attention  even  of  a  depressed  ISritish 
public  have  been  eagerly  pounced  upon 
by  our  managers,  and  they  may  be  de- 
scribed with  confidence  in  this  forecast 
of  our  ne.xt  season's  events. 

One  of  the  most  important  in  the  list 
is  Sir  James  Barrie's  "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
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derclla,"  \v!iich  tin-  CharU-s  Frolnmn 
Company  will  present  with  Maude 
Adams,  as  Cinderella  at  the  approaching 
Christmas  holidays.  It  is  said  to  rep- 
resent Barrie  both  at  his  best  and  worst. 
In  its  ballroom  scene,  as  visualized  by 
the  slum  Cinderella,  there  is  rnuch  of 
Ihe  real  Barrie,  the  Rarrie  of  "Peter 
i'an,  "  destined,  like  Peter  Fan  himself, 
never  to  grow  up. 

But  also  there  is  much  in  it  which 
London  audiences  liave  found  to  be 
foolish  and  extraneous.  There  is  a  dis- 
jointedness  about  .some  of  the  scenes 
and  an  excess  of  treacly  sentimentality 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  less 
affectionately  known  dramatist.  Yet 
the  whimsy  and  fantasy  of  the  play  are 
believed  to  he  suiiicient  to  secure  its 
American  popularity, 

'T'HE  real  success  of  the  last  London 
^  season  appears  to  have  been  W. 
^^onierset  .Maugham's  comedy,  "Caro- 
line." It  is  good  new;  for  American 
theater-goers  that  it  will  be  produced 
in  the  fall  with  Margaret  Anglin  in  its 
title  character. 

Caroline  and  Robert^  the  chief  char- 
acters in  the  play,  have  been  waiting 
■for  the  fulfillment  of  their  love  for  ten 
years,  when  the  obstacle  to  their  hap- 
piness is  suddenly  removed  by  the  death 
of  her  husband.  Thrown  into  each 
other's  arnr;,  they  discover,  liowevcr. 
that  their  happiness  really  lies  in  tlieir 
mutual  unattainableness. 

Mr.  Maugham  will  be  represented  on 
the  American  staije  ne.xt  season  also  by 
"Our  lietlers,  ■  which  is  said  to  be  in 
the  same  category  with  "Caroline"  as 
a  comedy  of  mordant  wit  an*!  observa- 
tion. The  plan  now  is  to  present  Itthel 
Barr>  more  in  its  leading  character, 

\Ve  shall  also  draw  on  the  recent 
London  season  for  "Please  Help 
Lmil^',"  by  H.  M.  Ilarwood,  a  drama- 
tist httle  known  here.  The  success  of 
thi*:  cnmcHy  was  jjaincd  hy  tlie  endless 
opportunities  olTcred  to  Gladys  Cooper, 
a  charming  ini^enue  of  the  London 
stage,  for  getting  its  hero  into  compro- 
mising situations  from  which  he  extri- 
cated himself  by  incomparable  lying 
abilities.  Here  its  heroine  character 
will  be  acted  by  Ann  Murdock,  who 


consequently  will  not  appear  in  the 
comedy  of  artist's  life,  "Suki,"  which 
was  tried  out  with  her  in  the  leading 
part  this  spring. 

Walter  Hackett's  London  success, 
"The  Barton  Mystery,"  is  also  to  be 
brought  to  America.  Its  hero,  a 
psycliic  detective,  has  provided,  in  Eng- 
land, 11.  B.  Irving  with  the  most  in- 
tensely dramatic  r-Ie  in  his  career;  and 
this  has  been  sufficient  enticement  to 
induce  William  Gillette  to  attempt  it 
here. 

Tlierc  are  very  dubious  reports  of  .Sir 
Arthur  Pinero's  only  recent  contribu- 
tion to  the  London  stage,  "The  P.ig 
Drum."  It  is  described  as  an  odd  med- 
ley of  love  and  authorship,  full  of 
turgid  rhetoric  and  pompous  unreality. 
New  York  producers  have  fought  shy 
of  this  work, — which  was  severely  han- 
dled by  all  the  London  critics — except 
William  A.  Brady,  who  is  considering 
it  favorably,  since,  on  account  of  its 
leading  feminine  character,  it  promises 
to  fit  into  Grace  George's  repertory 
plans. 

Louis  X.  Parker's  contrlhution  lo  the 
London  season  has  already  come  to  this 
country.  It  is  the  romantic  comedy 
"Mavoumecn,"  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  into  which  an  Irish 
heroine  brings  a  breath  of  wholesome 
charm  and  humor.  John  D.  Williams^ 
who  distinq'uisliei!  liim-^elf  in  the  spring 
by  presenting  John  Galsworthy's  "Jus- 
tice,** made  the  American  production 
in  Chicago  with  Pegg>'  O'Xeil  in  the 
Irish  character.  The  play  liad  a  short 
run  in  the  West. 

A  I'TF.R  many  fatalities  and  post- 
ponements,  "Gamblers  .^11"'  will 
have  an  American  hearing  when  the 
cnrl.iin>  rise  on  the  new  season.  It  is 
an  English  drama  by  Mrs.  Mary  ■Nfar- 
tindale,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Cliarles 
"S  oung,  who  wrote  "Jim  the  Penman." 
There  are  reasons  for  helieving  that 
its  accredited  author  really  had  little 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  it  is  revamped 
from  one  of  her  father's  unacted 
manuscripts.  It  is  an  exciting  do- 
mestic storj^laid  amon^  characters  rep- 
resentative of  the  English  wpgitt  middle 
class. 
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David  Warf«y  will  shelve 
K.S  new  pl«y,  "Van  Der 
Decken,"  in  wKicK  he  is  \^ 
shown  here,  «nd  revive  hii 
greatest  success,  "The  Music 
Master." 

Sir  ll«.rl)crl  Tree  returns  next 
autumn  to  add  "Kinp  Richard  11"  to 
the  list  of  Sliakc>|)carcan  plays  in 
which  he  is  now  known,  aji<l  aNo 
to  appear  in  "Colonel  Xewconibe," 
founded  upon  Thackeray's  novel. 

I'robahly  the  Shakespeare  tercen- 
tenary had  much  to  do  with  Sir  I  lerl)ert 
Tree's  goo<l  fortune  last  season  in 
Xew  York;  however  that  may  he,  he 
has  become  one  of  the  bc^t-likcd  Kng- 
lish  actor-managers  who  now  visit  us. 


Xor  is  Sir  Herbert  the  only  London 
actor-manager  who  has  enjoyed  the 
I'.ospitality  of  American  playgoers. 
Cyril  .Maude  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  come  back  in  the  fall  to  produce  a 
new  i)lay,  the  inimitable  "(irumpy." 
in  which  he  first  established  himself 
firmly,  having  been  woni  threadbare 
lifter  three  seasons'  constant  use.  He 
will  ap|icar  in  a  new  comedy  by  C.  Ilad- 
don  Chambers,  revolving  around  a 
strongly  accentuated  eccentric  character 
of  mingled  humorous  and  pathetic 
appeal. 

In  contrast  to  the  considerable  part 
which  London  dramatists  an<l  actors 
will  play  in  the  next  season  is  the  com- 
plete demoralization  of  the  stage  in 
Paris.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  not 
one  play  written  by  a  b'rcnch  autlior 
since  the  war  l)cgan  will  be  acted  in 
this  country  in  the  next  two  years  to 
come.  Vet  this  utter  sterility  redounds 
to  the  glorious  credit  of  the  I'rench. 
France's  dramatists,  actors,  managers, 
musicians,  even  her  cotiscn'otoirc  teach- 
ers, are  fighting  the  battles  of  her 
jieoplc  along  the  farflung  entrench- 
ments of  the  western  battle  front,  as 
aviators,  ami)ulance-drivers  or  soldiers. 
.Should  it  not  be  the  pride  of  France 
that  this  is  so? 

TXFA'ITARLY  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  theater  abroad  during  the  j)ast 
year  will  bring  the  native  playwrights' 
golden  opportunity  in  the  months  to 
come.  The  projects  of  no  theatrical 
season  are  complete  until  the  last  cur- 
tain is  rung  down  on  its  final  play;  but 
let  us  consider  some  of  our  native  ma- 
terial that  is  lx.'ing  prepared  for  the  new 
season  of  1016-17. 

The  persistent  popularity  of  "The 
Boomerang,"  most  innocuous  of  come- 
dies, has  convinced  David  I'clasco  that 
the  heydcy  of  the  gentle,  sentimental 
play,  with  optimism  as  its  keynote  and 
without  any  of  those  (jualilies  which 
ten<l  to  upset  the  mental  serenity  of 
audiences,  has  arrived.  It  will  be  his 
aim  in  the  new  season  to  keep  his  audi- 
ences in  a  mellow,  unruffled  mood.  So 
he  will  shelve  "Vnn  Der  Decken."  in 
which  David  WarfieUl  has  not  yet  l>een 
seen  in  the  Hast,  and  present  this  gifted 
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star  in  a  revival  of  what,  perhaps,  was 
his  greatest  success  in  the  past,  "The 
Music  Master." 

Mr.  Helasco  has  also  enUsted  the 
much  demanded  services  of  that  re- 
.  markably  prolific  fat  boy  of  the  .drama, 
Rf)i  Cooper  Megrue.  and  will  continue, 
but  under  another  title.  "The  Lucky 
Fellow,"  which  fully  satisfied  expecta- 
tions when  it  was  tried  out  a  few  weeks 
last  spring. 

The  great  possibilities  of  any  collab- 
oration by  Horace  Hodges  and  T. 
W'igncy  Percyval,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  long  popularity  of  "Grumpy,"  has 
not  escai)ed  the  vigilant  Belasco. 
Months  ago  they  completed  a  comedy, 
yet  unnamed,  in  which  the  manager  in- 
tends at  the  outset  of  the  season  to  pre- 
.♦■ent  Frances  Starr.  It  will  afford  her 
a  rather  light  and  vivacious  role,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  serious  parts 
she  has  acted  in  ''The  Easiest  W  ay," 
"The  Secret"  and  "Marie-Odile." 


p  RACE  GEORGE,  under  the  guid- 
^  ance  of  her  husband  William  A. 
P»rady.  will  continue  the  repertory  proj- 
ect successfully  begun  last  year,  which 
holds  such  possibilities  for  the  higher 
interests  of  dramatic  art  in  this 
country.  Retaining  the  plays  she  has 
already  produced,  she  will  revive  Mo- 
liere's  comedy,  "The  School  for 
Wives,"  and  probably  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero's  vicious  "Iris."  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  she  will  api)ear  as  Laiiy  Teazle 
in  "The  School  for  Scandal."  She  fur- 
thermore has  the  promise  of  a  new  com- 
edy by  George  Peniard  Shaw,  whose 
standard  she  carried  so  triumphantly 
last  season.  Her  temptation  to  produce 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  "The  Big  Drum" 
has  already  been  noted. 

Miss  George's  repertory  plans  will 
not  be  William  \.  Brady's  only  interest 
in  the  theater  next  season.  He  proposes 
to  produce  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,"  by  Jules  ICckert  Goodman,  and  a 
new  play  on  the  Jewish  problem  in 
which  Mr.  Goodman  collaborated  with 
Montagu  Glass.  He  has  also  a  melo- 
drama by  thai  back-stairs  playwright, 
Owen  Davis. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  full  (juarter 
century  John  Drew  will  apjxrar  under 


FtKel  Barrymore  will  Imvc 
the  title  role  in  "Our  Mrs. 
McChcsne;^."  and  will  be 
jtarrcd  in  "Our  [Belter?,"  a 
nrw  ploy  by  W.  Somerset 
MnugKsm. 

a  management  other  than  that  of  the 
I'rohmans.  John  D.  Williams  has 
wooed  the  perennial  Drew  from  bis  old 
associations,  and  will  present  him  in  a 
dramatization  which  Langdon  Mitchell 
has  made  of  "Pendennis,"  the  title 
character  of  which  should  be  neatly  ad- 
justed to  Mr.  Drew's  abilities. 

IT  will  be  good  news  for  all  playgoers 
*  that  I.aurette  Taylor  is  again  to  be- 
come an  active  factor  on  the  native 
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stage  after  a  year  devoted  to  amusinjj  intends  to  act.    One  of  these  is  "The 

London  aii<liences.    Iler  plans  consti-  Wooing  of  Rve."    In  it  she  imperson- 

tnlc  n  strictly  domestic  alliance,  since  Ptes  not  an  Irish  lass,  hut  a  hij;h-spir- 

hcr  husl)an<l.  J.  Hartley  Manners,  is  the  ited  American  girl  with  a  keen  sense  of 

author  of  the  three  plays  in  which  she  humor  and  unbounded  confidence  in 
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herself,  who  sets  things  right  in  a  badly  Erlanger's  contributions  to  the  new 
muddled  English  household  and  inci-  year.  They  will  further  embrace,  with 
dentally  liecomes  entanglefl  once  more  the  cooperation  of  George  Tyler,  a  con- 
in  an  almost  forgotten  lovc-aflfair.  tinuancc  of  George  Arliss  in  h'dward 
The  play  is  to  be  a  part  of  Klaw  &  Knoblauch's  "Paganini,"  an  embodi- 
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tnent  of  the  famous  Italian  violin- vir- 
tuoso which  has  not  yrt  lieen  •^cen  in  the 
East;  and  a  nidodrania  wrought  in 
twenty-four  scenes  by  Bayard  yciner, 
who  has  done  nothing  worth  iDc  ntioning 
since  "Within  the  l  aw."  ntlurs  still 
are  a  comedy  of  Amorican  life  with 
scenes  laid  on  Long  Island,  liy  llulbcrt 
Footncr.  aiiiluir  nf  "The  Scaled  Val- 
ley" and  other  novels,  but  yet  unknown 
to  fame  as  a  playwright ;  and  a  drama 
by  Jules  Eckert  (loodman  which  will 
have  the  great  aid  of  Henry  Miller  as  its 
star  actor. 

Some  of  James  Whitcomb  Rtley*5 
famous  chnrarter<;  nrc  on  their  wnv  to 
the  footlights.  Kolwrrt  McLaughlin, 
whose  "The  Eternal  Magdalene*|^  last 
season  showed  traces  of  real  ability  in 
its  author,  has  purchased  the  dramatic 
rights  to  Riley's  poem,  "An  Old  Swccl- 
heart  of  Mine/'  and  is  writing  a  rotnan> 
tic  comedy,  with  «;rpncs  lai<l  in  Indiana, 
which  will  contain  a  number  of  Riley 
folk. 

The  re  is  a  real  departure  from  the 
groove  of  conventional  play-wriiing  in 
one  of  the  announcements  of  the  sea- 
son. It  is  an  attempt  by  Laurence  Fyre. 
in  a  curious  three-act  comedy,  to  reflect 
the  humor,  pathos  and  romance  of  the 
American  nepro.   Its  scenes  are  to  be 

divided  between  yorth  and  Sontli.  and 
every  character  in  tiie  story  belongs  to 
the  colored  race,  thougli  all  will  be  im- 
personated by  white  players. 

FOR  two  years  a  farce,  rather  franklv 
named  "His  Bridal   Nii^ht,"  has 

been  pla\  in;:,'-  In'de  and  -  seek  in  the  pi  - 
geonholes  of  the  managers'  desks. 
I  awrence  Rising  wrote  it,  but  Margaret 
Mayo,  the  author  of  "Haby  Mint"'  and 
'■'I'vsin  Beds,"  nujst  have  tntirhcd  it  up 
piquantiy.  for  she  has  <lcniaiuled  thai 
she  be  named  as  one  of  the  collabora- 
tnrc.  \o  doubt  rif  tlic  lunnnrnns  qual- 
ity of  the  piece  has  risen  in  the  mind  of 
any  producer  who  has  read  it ;  the  dif- 
fictdty  has  been  to  find  two  actresses 
nearly  enough  alike  in  appearance  to 
play  its  twin  heroines.  After  A.  H. 
Woods  had  twice  forfeited  advance 
royalties  in  order  to  contrnl  the  plaw 
he  hit  upon  the  musical-comedy  danc- 
ers, the  Dolly  Sisters, — Koszika  and 


Yancsi, — for  the  roles.    Xeither  has 

ever  shown  the  slightest  dramatic  tal- 
ent ;  so  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will 
hapijcn. 

Although  more  than  a  year  Iws 
tlap'icd  since  Cliarles  Klein  met  his 
death  on  the  Lusitaiiia,  the  next  season 
will  present  a  specimen  of  his  vigorous 
dramaturgy.  It  is  "The  <hiilty  Man." 
a  melodrama  written  in  coilaboratiotL 
'K'ith  Ruth  Helen  Davis  and  based  on 
an  idea  obtained  from  a  French  story 
by  IVancois  C'oppee.  It  is  claimed  to 
have  some  of  the  thrill  and  sus])ense 
which  made  "Madame  X"  so  excep- 
tionally successful. 

A.  H.  Woods,  whose  energies  seem 
to  be  limitless,  has  included  Frederic 
?nd  Fanny  1  latton  in  his  forthcoming 
enterprises.  I  hc  play  of  this  domestic 
partnership  is  "The  .^quab  Farm," 
cleverly  named,  at  least.  Its  back- 
grouncl  is  life  in  a  nioviiifr-pictnrc  stu- 
dio. It  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  career  of  one  of  the  newly  risen 
cinema  ma^nate-^.  Knbert  Fdeson.  T.ola 
Fisher,  Corinne  liarker  and  F^dward 
Ellis  will  represent  its  principal  char- 
acters. 

The  fine  quality  of  "Tlie  I'nehastcncd 
Woman"  has  made  any  new  play  from 
the  pen  of  Louts  .\nspachcr  an  e%*ent 
of  the  theater  to  be  jilcasanily  antici- 
pated. So  it  is  intereiiting  to  record 
that  I^Tr.  Anspacher  has  written  a  new 
romaniie  drama  entitled  "That  Day." 

in  wliiih  it  is  now  intended  that  his 
wife,  Kathcrine  Kidder,  will  resume 
her  career  in  the  legitimate  drama. 
Her  role  i<  ~:n<\  \n  resemble  the  one 
in  which  she  once  appeared  with  such 
success  in  **Mme.  Sans  Gene,**  Sardou's 
Napoleonic  play. 

r>tis  Skinner,  the  l>est  exponent  of 
lunianiic  acting  on  the  .\merican  stage, 
w  Wl  put  aside  the  capital  satirical  play 
I'\  Ilcnry  Arthur  Jones.  "Coek  o'  the 
\Valk,''  in  favor  of  a  modern  comedy, 
yet  imnamed,  by  Dooth  Tarkington,  aiid 
will  appear  in  *it  in  Xew  York  at  the 
Kmpire  Theater. 

P LAN'S  of  some  of  the  stars,  whose 
*  prestige  enaldes  them  to  be  delib- 
erate in  considering  the  projects  of  the 
impresarios,  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
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A  few  will  coiilituie  in  the  plays  in 
which  they  ain)cared  last  year  in  New 
York.  Such  prospects  aj)ply  to  jane 
Cowl  and  John  Mason  in  "Common 
Clay,"  Leo  Ditrichstcin  in  "The  Great 
Lover,"  Martha  llcdman  in  "The 
Hoomcranp,  "  F.mily  Stevens  in  "The 
Lnchastened  Woman.**  Mrs.  Fiske  in 
"Erstwhile  Susan."  Marie  Tempest  in 


state  to  spread  their  gaudy  wings,  are 
"Little  Miss  Springtime,"  composed  by 
Emmerich  Kolman,  who  wrote  the 
music  for  "Sari."  to  a  libretto  by  Guy 
ISolton:  "The  Brazilian  Honeymoon," 
in  which  Marguerite  Xamara  will  be 
the  star;  "The  Amber  Princess,"  saitl 
to  l>e  of  London  origin,  which  will  be 
produced  by  Cory.  Williams  and  Kiter; 


Photoirraph  t>v  U'hitr.  New  Vnrtf  -./ii^^^'w, 
The  Dolly  Sistvn,  Rotzika  and  Y«nc»i,  Kbv»  been  reKcnrnng  in  a  farce,  "Hii  Bridal 


NigKt,"  for  which  A.  H.  Woods  for  two  years  has  sought  actresses  nearly  enough  alike 
in  appearance  to  play  its  twin  heroines. 


"A  Lady's  Name"  and  Madge  Kennedy 
in  "Fair  and  Warmer." 

The  utter  banality  of  a  vast  per- 
centage of  the  musical  comedies  makes 
it  hardly  worth  while  to  include  them 
in  a  forecast  of  an  approaching  season. 
Still,  they  form  a  part  of  the  adventures 
of  each  theatrical  year.  .\  few  which 
will  presently  emerge  from  a  chrysalis 


a  piece,  vet  unnamed,  bv  Rennold  Wolf 
and  Louis  Ilirsch — the  latter  wrote  the 
Fcore  of  "Hello  'Frisco;"  "So  Long 
Letty,"  which  is  having  a  successful 
career  in  Chicago;  and  a  new  Irish 
romantic  opera  now  being  comi)Osed  by 
\'ictor  Herbert  to  a  book  by  Henry 
Blossom — which,  at  a  guess,  ought  to 
be  the  best  of  the  lot. 


The  Sy nchromist 
And   His  Art 

BREAKING  DOWN  ALL 
CONVENTIONAL  AND 
ACADEMIC  BARRIERS 

By    Giselle    D'  Ungcr 


.  ,.i.y  li,  lial«4U  Jiu.lio,  CtUuli:" 

"A  P«u«nt  Gr!."  fcy  S«muel  Kennadj^— an 
•xample  of  pointelli»m. 


 'XPOXEXTS  of  ab- 
stract art.  briakiiijii 
I]  away  from  their  prcce- 
flent-followinjj  brothers,  have 
started  httlc  less  than  a  revolu- 
tion in  Chicago's  art  circles, 
u  here,  more  so  perhaps  than  any- 
where else,  old  standards  have 
been  adhered  to  with  tenacity. 

Abstract  art  is,  in  its  simplest 
and  most  concise  expression,  the 
brcakinj,'-down  of  conventional 
and  academic  barriers.  It  jjives 
full  play  to  the  imaijinatiftn  iti 
line,  color  and  composition ;  its 
antithesis  is  realism.  Riot  of 
color  ami  entan<;le- 
nicnt  of  line  typify 
a  transcription  of 
human  joys  and 
sorrows. 

In  t  h  e  o  r  y  the 
higher  tones  repre- 


Alexancier  RoW- 
inion'f  "PcTjisn 
and  Slave  Girl," 
tyincnl  of  a  cer- 
tain school  of 
impresiionism. 

(''•pvnrhi**'!  \tr  thr 
Aft  Inttilutr,  Chicago 
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nwtocapbic  copy  by  Frrderick  U.  Bcnim,  Chiuicu 

"TKe  Drama  of  Life,"  bjl  George  Alfred  Williams,  an  unusual  bit  of  abstract  art. 


sent  the  clear  light  of  self -knowledge, 
the  desired,  the  self-placed  ideal ;  under- 
tones signify  human  frailities  and  fail- 
ures, 

Pointellism — which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  L  rban  method  of  painting  scenery — 
is  in  the  spirit  of  abstract  art,  and  has 

been  cm- 

^— ployed 

b  r  i  1  - 
liantly  by 
Samuel 
Kennedy. 
In  "A 
P  easant 
Girl."  for 
example, 
the  p  i  g- 
m  e  n  t  s 
are  laid 
on  in 
minute 
spots  or 
hues. 

"Cart."  by 
Cjordon 
Ertz. 


Alexander  Robinson,  an  American 
living  in  Paris,  who  has  made  himself 
known  as  a  genius  in  aquarelles; 
Jerome  Blum,  sometimes  called  a  post- 
impressionist ;  Gordon  Ertr,  Harry  L. 
Kngle,  John  H.  Carlsen,  John  E. 
Phillips  and  George  Alfred  Williams  — 
these  are 


some  of 
the  better- 
known  ex- 
ponents of 
this  new 
and  revolu- 
t  i  o  n  a  r  y 
school, 

'Change 
is  the 
pulse  o  f 
life" — that 
is  the 
motto  of 
Synchrom- 
ists. 

'•TKe  Vam. 

pirc,"  by 
Gordon  Ertz. 
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Making  "Movies 

A  FILM  PRODUCER 
SAYS  THEY  ARE 
ALREADY  ON  THE 
DOWNWARD  ROAD 


OliverMorosco, 
tli«  tKMlrioil 
mni  motion-pic- 
ture manageranj 
producer,  if  an 
■ll-afx>und  ath- 
lete. This  unu- 
sual photograph 
shows  himd^ing 
an  oir-sphng. 


^^^^^^B  I  HA\'E  come  upon  a  situation  that  seems 
^^■■M^-^^         I      to  me  to  he  quite  novel — a  motion-picture 

ff^^^     '  f  -A — J  manufacturer  who  hehc\  es — and  has  the 

courage  lo  say  what  he  l)eHc\es — that  the  motion  pic- 
tures are  doomed  as  a  rival  of  the  spoken  drama.  But 
he  is.  it  is  true,  also  a  theatrical  producer. 

"My  own  photoplay-producing  conijjany  has  been 
successful  from  tiie  heginning."  Oliver  Morosco,  the 
Los  Angeles  theatrical  magnate,  told  me,  "but  I  feel 
that  it  and  every  other  rdm-i)roducing  conijjany  will 
soon  go  into  a  decline.    The  motion  pictures  will 
go  down  fighting,  but  they  will  go  down  never- 
theless." 

He  went  on  to  ,<;ay  to  me  that  conditions  had 
proved  to  him  that  the  spoken  theater  always 
wouM  hold  the  ascendancy;  that  he  intends  to 
hght  the  lilms  from  now  on  even  if  he  wrecks  his 
own  hlm-comi)any  in  so  doing. 
This  was  Mr.  Morosco's  declaration  of  war: 
"I  intend  to  give  hattle  to  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness with  every  ounce  of  strength  at  my  conimand.  To 
the  successes  I  now  have  in  the  tield  of  spoken  drama 
I  propose  to  add  inore  successes.   This  will  be  one  of 
my  weapons. 

".Already  the  sun  of  the  motion  pictures  is  setting. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  set  entirely ;  I  believe  that 
motion  pictures  will  last  forever,  but  that  they  will 
cxi^t  in  their  proper  groove,  which  will  in  no  way 
lontlict  with  the  great  demand  of  the  people  for 
flic  spoken  drama. 

"  'L»ut.'  pef)]>le  say.  'how  about  your  own  photo- 
That  is  another  situation.    My  film-company  has  Ix'cn  a  big  success. 

stav  in  it. 


Pll«»*ui{»-ipU  I., 


play  plaiU  ?' 

and  .so  long  as  there  is  money  to  be  made  \\\  the  picture  game.  I  wil 
But  if,  as  I  believe  the  future  will  show,  the  moving-picture  industry  is  on  the 
wane,  then  my  photoplay-company  will  go  down  with  its  guns  tiring  and  it-i 
flags  waving. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  moving-picture  flemand  and  popularity  is  wan- 
ing." he  contimied  :  "and  by  the  same  sign  the  spoken  drama  is  returning  to  its 
former  conmianding  position  in  leaps  and  bounds. 

"There  is  no  proof  of  this  needed.  Vou  have  otdy  to  look  at  the  hundreds — 
in  fact,  thousands — of  moving-picture  houses  throughout  the  land  that  have 
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and  Fighting  Them 


By    Miles  Overholt 


closed  within 
the    past  six 
months ;  you 
have    only  to 
read  vour  daily 
paper  evtr>- 
morning  to  see 
the  announce- 
ments of  the 
crumbh'ng  of 
prent  moving- 
picture  com- 
panies that  a 
year  or  even 
six  months  ^^^^ 

ago 
were 
paying 
their 
i-iuckholilers 
great  divi- 
dends;   y  o  n 
h  a  V  0   only  to 
read  of  the  doz- 
ni.«i^rapb  ens  of 
L«  picture- 
loncerns 
that  are 
d  a  s  h  i  !i  g 
<lcsperately 
into  a  merger  scheme 
to  cut  the  tremendous  exi>enses  that  arc 
not  justified  by  the  returns  from  their 
sales. 

*  It  takes  no  expert  to  see  that  tlie 
public  is  rapidly  tiring  of  the  sameness 
of  theme,  inferior  production  and 
punchless  sort  of  lilm  that  coni])osc 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  present  moving- 
picture  output.  There  are  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  motion-picture  releases  that 


are  worthy.   This  one-fifth 
I)art    is    just  about 
the    jiroportion  of 
the    moving  -  pic- 
ture business  that 
\-ive.     The  rest 
"The  moving- 
game  is  not  go-  / 


\ 


that  has 


will  sur- 
will  go. 
fi  i  c  t  u  r  e 
ing    t  o  die 
out    and  be 
f()r;,ajtten.  Its 
novelty  simply 
has  worn 
off.  its 
I  opular- 
ity  was 
based 
1)11  nov- 
c  1 1  y. 
a  n  d 
g  o  n  e  . 

Mdfcover  photoplays  are  limited  to  the 
expression 
or  physical 
voice.  — 
down  fall, 
ing  of  just 
continue  lu 
pictures,  for 
always  want 
there    will  bi 
percentage  of 
ouli)Ut,  and 
based    u])C)n  : 
appeal  to  the 
and  not  upon  a 
novelty. 

"There  will  be  a 
and  a  demand  for 
toplays  containing 
stories,  good 
p  r  o  d  u  c  - 
tion  and  all 
that  goes  to 
make  a  good 
picture :  and 
it  will  be  the 
c  o  m  p  a  - 
nics  and  pro- 
ducers capa- 
ble of  giving 
these  pic- 
t  u  res 
that 


Photn- 
.    ,   ,   C"P>i  It 
Will  ^ft- 

S   U    r  -  Angrlri 

vivc.  " 


they 

real 
pcoi 


wi 


11  be 


>le 


SIS  ol 


ace 
_iho- 
good 
ting,  fine 


Ik 


ing  on 


Mi 
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New 
Costumes 
Seen 
On  the 
Stage 


iNDIViDUALITY  IN 
DRESS  AS  EXPRESSED 
BY  ACTRESSES 
WHO  MAKE  A 
BUSINESS  OF  WEAR- 
ING CLOTHES  WELL 


CH  A  R  I.OTT  R 
GREE.WVOOD 
appears  in  "So  l.imn 
Lctty."  wcariiijji  an 
afternoon  dress  of 
white  serge.  The 
skirt  is  plain,  the 
waist  in  one  piece, 
and  the  ovcrskirt  is 
of  apron  effect,  bor- 
dered with  a  hand- 
embroidered  b  a  n  d. 
The  wliole  dress  is 
trimmed  with  fur. 
The  sleeves  are  of 
white  chifToii. 
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CI.  E  O  M  A  Y  - 
FIELD  ill  "The 
Blue  Paradise."  Here 
is  pictured  Miss  May- 
field's  new  idea  of 
wearing  on  the  arm 
flowers  to  match  the 

Sown  (designed  by 
(  a  i  s  o  n  Bernard). 
The  dress  is  an  orchid 
shade  of  m  a  1 1  n  e 
edged  with  tulle,  with 
a  bodice  of  panne 
velvet.  The  flowers 
are  orchids. 


Aimk  OupoM.  Nc»  York 


CLKO  MAVFIKLD  (Mrs.  Cecil  Lean)  in  "The  Blue  Paradise," 
gowned  in  a  Maison  Hcrnard  creation  of  wliite  French  organdie, 
trimined  with  IVIit-hlnc  rihhon.  The  hat  is  of  pink  cliitTon,  with 
a  hand  of  Dclft-hhte  rihl)on. 


rhotofn.ili 


Vew  Vol* 
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Art  and  Cookery 

EDITH  ROBERTS  IS  PUR 
SUING  BOTH  OF  THEM. 


Ml*,  isn't  luucli  liijiRer 
I    than  a  doll,  and  so  it 
l|    is  difticidt  to  under- 
stand how  the  collegian  could 
have  erred.    But  err  he  did. 
He  saw  her  in  a  photoplay; 
he  hunted  u])  Mother  Roherts 
and,  explaining  how  greatly 
he  had   been   impressed  by 
Daughter  Rdith.  gratidly  asked 
permission  to  call. 

"Crood  gracious  me.  young 
man  !"  gasped  Mother  Roherts 
"Do  vou  know  how  old  she  is? 

"S  h  e 
can't  be 


I'nttv  9biitit>, 


said  the  young 


Cvklvkty  Miullo, 
S«»  VnrV 

EdilK  Rol>erts. 
»ocn  lo  k« 
seventeen. 


too  old  for  nie!' 
student  fer\cntly. 
■"Maybe    not,"    returned    her  mother, 
wiith  c(jniprcssed  lips,  "but  she  can  be  too 
yuiiii(/.    .\nd  she  is.    She's  sixteen." 
The  college  boy  perspired  and  collapsed. 
Kdith  first  went  on  the  stage,  in  vaude- 
ville, when  she  was  six  years  old.  and  until 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  when  she  entered  the 
fdms.  remained  in  the  varieties.    Her  first 
^  photoplay  experience  was  as  an  "extra"  at 
w   the  Imp-L'niversal  studio,  where  she  is 
now — as  a  leading  woman,  however. 
The  change  from  the  stage  to  fdms  was  made 
to  give  F.clith  a  jK-nnanent  home.  The  young 
uiy    herself    objected    vigorously,    but  her 
mother's  will   [irevailed.    "Rvery  girl  should 
have  home  environment  and  should  be  taught  so 
that  she  can  j)erform  the  customary  household 
duties,"  argued  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  she  made  her  arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

So  Edith  is  making  i>reparations  for  something  more 
than  a  mere  Career.  She  is  studying  the  domestic  arts 
and  .sciences. 
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"  1  suggeft  tkat  a  Mtimt  of  prc-brMbfMt  cwOarsation*  b*  gottafl  up  by  an  •xp«tt. 

I  KmdiinOT  whik  jon  «•  wtint  your  g 


Wife:  'Hm'f  th«  p«pM, 


WdL  You'UkcwtiiMte|)uiote«OT      KmdiinOTwhik  jonmmti^  H»th«ndt  'TliMika. 

Hm'iMfafilfwyaii.'     ~ ' 


Standardizing  Matrimony 


SOME  SUCCESTEO  IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR  BRINGING  IT  UP  TO  DATE 


By  Frank    R.  Adams 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  GRANT  T.  REYNARD 


A  WIFE  is  the  person  you  have 
/\  to  wait  for  tn  get  dressed 
_B,«i,J  on  the  evening  when  you've 
bought  tickets  for  your  favorite  musi- 
cal comedy.  And,  conversely,  a  hus- 
l>and  is  the  exasiJcratlng  party  who  cuts 
himself  white  shaving  and  ruins  a 
couple  of  dress  ties  by  fussing  with 
them  for  mie  hour  on  the  occasion 
when  you  are  invited  to  dinner  at  the 
home  of  the  most  pardcular  people  you 
know. 

Marriage  as  an  institution  has  ex- 
isted so  wag  that  it  automatically  has 
the  sanction  of  our  best  people.  Even 
I,  the  writer  of  this  article,  have  no 


particular  desire  to  abolish  it  entirely, 
besides,  I  doubt  if  my  wife  would 
jillow  me. 

But  I  can  suggest  some  improve- 
ment,*. rUirhank  improvefi  potatoes; 
Edison  improved  Franklin's  brand  of 
electricity;  Ford  improved  transporta- 
tion ;  but  no  one  seems  to  bend  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  improving  matri- 
mony. It  ought  to  be  attended  to.  I 
don't  know  how  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults, but  I  do  know  where  some  of  the 
defects  lie;  and  I  can  see  how  a  board 
of  practical  inventors  and  scientists, 
which  wonM  meet  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  modernizing  marriage,  could  be 
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of  inestimable  value  to  the  race.  We 
certainly  have  men  in  this  country  who 
are  able  to  improve  on  nature  at  least 
fifty  per  cent. 

For  instance,  the  human  organism  is 
called  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery, 
but  after  all,  does  it  compare  favor- 
ably with  a  Ford?    Has  it  attained  the 
high  state  of  standardization  which 
characterizes  the  gasoline  Pome- 
ranian?   If  you  break  your  wrist, 
can  you  get  a  new  one  from  the 
nearest  repair-man  for  seventeen 
cents?     You  cannot. 
The  chances  are  that  «o 
they  will  have  to  make  ^ 
one  to  order  or  weld 
the  old  one  to- 
gether  again  so 
that    it    will  do 
temporarily — and 
they'll  charge  yon 
a  hundred  dollars 
or  so  for  union 
labor  and  mate- 
rials.   And  in  the 
matter  of  econ- 
omy of  operation 


there  is  no  possible  comparison.  How 
far  could  you  go  on  a  (juart  of  gasoline 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  cylinder  oil? 

IT'S  the  initial  cost,  upkeep  and  ex- 
*  pensive  repairs  on  the  average  matri- 
monial 'bus  now  in  use  that  militate 
against  its  universal  popularity.  When 
you  once  get  it,  you  know  you'll  have 
to  keep  on  nnniing  it  even  with  a  flat 
tire  and  a  busted  differential.  H  mar- 
riage could  be  marie  as  inexpensive  and 
serviceable  as  the  product  of  Hank  the 
First,  of  Detroit,  everybody  would 
want  a  copy.  You  could  get  a  new  one 
every  year,  and  by  trading  in  what  you 
had.  the  cost  would  be  merely  nominal. 

Maybe  Mr.  Ford  could  be  induced  to 
turn  his  attention  to  this.  Possibly  it 
would  appeal  to  him  as  part  of  his  peace 
plan.  Or  Mr.  Edison  might  consent  to 
work  out  a  more  perfect  device  in  his 
laboratory.  H  he  would,  the  problem 
would  be  a  long  way  toward  solution. 
Fdison  has  already  shown  a  little  what 


"I  ask  :  I*  the  girl  of  to-da)> 
any  better  than  your  rrvother? 
No.    C  an  yoii  5e«  any  im- 
provement? Doei  the  girl 
of    fixteen    fox -trot  any 
better  than  Ker  mother? 
Does  jhe  dre*»  any  niftier, 
or  ii  the  any  better  judge 
of  cocktails  f    No.  Prog- 
re»»  li  at  a  standstill." 


he  can  do.    Did  nature  ever  turn  out 

anything  like  his  phonograph?  

Wait.  I  know  that  all  the  comedy  mar- 
ried men  are  about  to  .say  that  she  did 
when  woman  was  created.  But  think  a 
minute.  Is  that  statement  absolutely 
correct?  True,  the  nature-made  article 
can  do  a  monologue  without  rewinding ; 
but  what  good  is  a  woman  when  you 
v.'ant  to  hear  band-music  or  cathedral 
chimes  or  an  imitation  of  a  dog-fight? 
None  at  all.  I  tell  you.  A  phonograph 
in  the  home  on  easy  payments  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done.  Judge,  pass 
Mr.  Edison  the  gold  medals. 

A  XD  now  to  investigate  the  eligibility 
of  Luther  Burbank  to  a  member- 
ship in  the  advisory  board  for  the  re- 
constniction  and  standardization  of  the 
institution  of  marriage.  "What  has 
he  done?"  you  ask.  Did  you  see  the 
potato  before  he  turned  his  attention 
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tc  it?  A  miserable  runt  it  was,  small, 
pale  and  few  to  the  hill.  But  Luther 
pruned  it,  fertilised  it»  watered  it.  flat- 
tered it ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  fruits  of  our  great  and 
glorious  country.  Why.  only  last  sum- 
mer I  saw  one  single  solitary  potato 
that  tipped  the  scales  at  five  pounds 
and  three-quarters.  Under  Burbank's 
eentle  influence  the  wild,  unlovely  spud 
has  become  the  sweetest  flower  that 
grows,  its  perfume  wafting  across  the 
meaclow-laiuls  like  the  scent  of  daffo- 
dils, its  branches  proudly  waving  in  the 
summer  breeze,  its  grateful  shade  af- 
fording shdter  from  the  sun  to  myriads 
of  beautiful  potato-buj^s. 

Could  not  the  human  race  stand 
some    such    improvement   as  that? 


"Or  pMiM^w  Mr.  Bmbmk 


diM*  tKatii  •  Iktl*  M  •  tiim. 
•  feather  Kere,  a  hfrf  ftnd  s 
buckl*  iKcrr  ....  uiiul  thcy 

fn«ll:,  l..  .  ' 


Without  Luther  have  we  progressed  as 
wc  should?  I  ask:  Is  the  girl  of  to- 
day any  better  than  your  mother?  No. 
(Thank  you  for  the  deafenint^  ap- 
plause. John  McCormack  will  step 
forward  and  sing  "M-a^-h^e-r  Spells 
Mush  ")  Seriously,  can  you  see  any 
improvement  ?  Does  the  girl  of  sixteen 
fox-trot  any  better  than  her  mother? 
Does  she  dress  any  niftier,  or  is  she  a 
better  jiulf^e  of  cocktails'  Xo.  Prog- 
ress is  at  a  standstill.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  Bring  in  Mr,  Bur- 
bank.  Take  this  ?cat  next  to  Mr.  Edi- 
son— that  is,  if  Mr.  Edison  will  kindly 
bold  that  dectrical  keyhole-tocator  in 
his  lap. 

ASSUMING,   for  the.  purpose  of 
argument,    that    the  gentlemen 

above  uaincd,  or  others  of  eqtja! 
ability,  will  agree  to  take  on  this  great 
problem,  I  will  oifer  for  their  consid* 
eration  a  few  tentative  suggestions 
v^hich.  if  worked  out  practically,  would 
do  a  great  deal  toward  improving  the 
race  and  the  ancient  institution 
'"•f  wedlock. 

The  first  stride  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ideal  marriage 
u  ould  be,  it  seems  to  me,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hatless  wife.  I 
don't  know  how  it  could  be 
(lone — whether  it  would  be  best 
to  remove  and  cremate  all  the 
hats  that  now  exist  or  to  inject  a 
sort  of  a  serum  in  all  girls  under 
five  which  would  destroy  in  its 
iiicipiency  the  lunging  for  head- 
nr.  Or  perhaps  Mr.  Burbank 
could  instruct  us  how  to  prune 
our  wives'  present  hats,  to  reduce 
them  a  little  at  a  time,  a  feather 
lu-re.  a  bow  and  a  buckle  there, 
until,  without  their  noticing  it  at 
they  could  finally  cut 
uvay  altogether.  Or  maybe  a 
ittle  nitric  acid  applied  daily 
'.^ould  remove  them  as  it  does 
\\  arts. 

I  say  T  am  not  sure  how  it 
could  be  done,  but  1  know  that 
the  result  would  be  eminently 
desirable — and  practical,  too. 
We  have  the  seedless  raisin 
and  the  hornless  phono- 
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graph — why  not  the  hatless  wife?  H 
you  are  married,  you  can  see  for  your- 
self how  this  would  start  things  toward 
a  millennium;  and  \i—ahem — you,  by 
any  chance,  are  not  so  fortunate,  one 
of  your  married  friends  will  explain  it 
to  you  Or  I  will  be  your  friend  and 
put  you  wise. 

Do  away  with  the  female  lid,  and 
you  can  go  to  your  office  on  the  first  of 
the  month  through  the  main  thoronph- 
fares  and  enter  your  apartment  at  nii^ht 
by  the  front  stairway  instead  of  usit^^:^ 
the  customary  fire-escape.  If  you  still 
don't  get  the  idea,  being  a  bachelor,  I 
may  as  well  point  oat  that  tiie  femi- 
nine brain  is  not  considered  sufficiently 
proteetc*!  by  a  substantial  three-dollar 
derby  for  winter  wear  and  a  hold-over 
Straw  for  the  heated  term.  No,  noth- 
ing  resembling'  that.  There  must  be 
straw  hats  to  keep  off  sunstroke  in 
January  and  February,  an  Easter  bon- 
net for  Easter,  a  fur  cap  for  the  July 
cold  snap,  an  early  fall  chapeau  for 
August  tenth,  a  later  fall  toque  for 
August  twenty-fifth,  and  a  winter 
knockabout  for  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Those  are  just  for  ordinary, 
everyday  street  wear.  Besides,  there 
are  s])ecial  theater  hats,  dancing  caps, 
riding  hats  and  boudoir  caps,— every- 
thing but  blinking  caps, — and  none  of 
these  ever  looks  like  anything  to 
the  owner  after  it  has  been  worn 
half  a  dozen  times. 

And  for  some  inex]iHcaWte  rea- 
son, it  is  possible  for  five  cents' 
worth  of  straw,  a  quarter's  worth 
of  ribbon  and  a  ten-cent  buckle  to 
be  arranged  by  a  skillful  milliner  in 
such  a  juxtaposition  that  tiie  result 
costs  somebo<ly  forty  dollars.  This  is 
a  mild  example.  If  there  should  be  five 
square  inches  of  fur  added  to  it  or  a 
couple  of  brightly  colored  feathers,  the 
resulting  damage  to  the  monthly  state- 
ment as  filed  with  the  auditing  depart- 
ment is  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

The  elimination  of  the  sky-piece  will 
also  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the- 
atcr-f^oing.  It  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  paying  spectator  back  of  tlie 
first  row  to  see  what  happens  during 
the  first  half  of  the  first  act,  instead  of 
waitiQg  until  about  two  thousand  dol- 


lars' worth  of  Paris  creations,  between 
him  and  the  footlights,  have  been  re- 
moved. For,  be  it  known,  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  the  squaw  mind  to 
conceive  of  even  loosening  a  hatpin 
until  the  house  is  dark  and  the  curtain 
is  (m  its  way  up. 

A  ND  now  while  we're  on  the  subject 
**  of  ladies'  hats,  I  want  to  makcTa 

sujE^estion  for  an  improvement  imme- 
diately under  tlicm.    By  some  scien- 


"A  vift  y  tlw  penon  you  h*v«  to  mtit  for  to  _ 
«n  ill*  awMung  wK«n  you'v*  bought  tidnlt  fan 
fsvontt  mmckl  cooiody." 


tific  process,  doubtless  quite  within  the 
range  of  the  mental  powers  of  our 
board,  it  would  be  advisable  to  remove 

or  anesthetize  that  portion  of  the 
feminine  cerebrum  which  is  the  seat  of 
her  desire  to  accompany  her  husband 
on  business  trips.  Why  on  earth  should 
your  wife  want  to  g^n  to  iXs  Moines, 
Iowa,  or  New  York,  New  York,  when 
you  have  to  make  a  flying  excursion  to 
either  city  to  close  up  a  contract? 
What  good  does  it  do  ?  She'll  only  see 
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more  hats  she  can't  h"ve  without  and  all 
sorts  of  sUk  businesses  with  cmbroid- 
eiy  and  lace  on  them  that  will  make 
cven'body's  heart  ache  until  they  liclons 
to  her.  And  what  becomes  of  that  stag 
poker- party  you  planned  to  pull  off 
with  John  Doe.  Richard  Roe  and  all 
the  other  nld  culkf^t-  chums  while  you 
were  away  ?  It  goes,  blows  up,  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat  or  whatever  shape 
they  are  wearing  at  that 


**A  lunlMnJ  it  tlw  *xMp«ating  pnty  wlioidm*ooupl*»P<b«w 

tM«  by  fiissinK  with  them  for  on«  kour  wKan  you  ar*  inviM  to 
<linn«t  at  thm  Kom*  of  tK«  most  particular  peopU  yoa  Idww.'* 


tiniel  Your  wife  doesn't  care  for 
poker-parties  and  is  afraid  to  stay 
alone  at  night  in  a  stranj^e  hotel.  Good 
iiight,  boys;  sorry,  but  I  can't  stay. 
Well,  if  you  insist,  just  one  more 
round.  Make  nune  a  jigger  of  cloves, 
this  ttme»  Bin.  Preparnlness  is  my 
motto. 

A  NOTHER  item  which  will  have  to 
*^  l>e  straightened  out  before  I  could 
conscientiously  advise  a  trusting  friend 


of  either  sex  to  take  a  seat  in  the  matri- 
monial chute  is  the  problem  of  dividing 
the  little  old  mazuma  which  is  crowded 

into  the  protesting  hands  of  the  l»os^ 
(alleged)  of  the  family  every  Saturday 
night  or  each  first  of  the  month,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  seems  like  a  simple 
problem,  but  it  isn't.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  convincing  the  beautiful  half  of  the 
sketch  that  the  party  who  goes  shop- 
ping for  rent,  p;a>  bills,  monthly  garage- 
accounts,  life-  and  fire-insur- 
ance, butcher,  grocer,  doctor  and 
dentist  bills  and  the  like  is  en- 
titled to  a  larger  share  of  the 
stipend  tiian  the  one  who  has  to 
settle  for  manicures,  shampoos, 
club  dues  and  soda-water.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  prove  that 
she  is  wrong  by  ref- 
erence to  "overhead 
expense"  and  '*fixed 
charges,"  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  mat- 
ter to  make  her  understand  what 
you  mean;  and  after  all,  what  is 
the  use  of  being  ripht  if  noliody 
knows  it  but  yourself.^  It's 
easier  to  divide  even  in  the  first 
place.  I  admit  that  T  can't  settle 
this  financial  question  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  I  hereby 
pass  the  buck  to  the  board  of 
strateefv. 

Rather  more  easily  remedied 
than  the  problem  I  have  stated 
is  the  time-worn  hook-nnd-cye 
controversy.  Tlierc  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  hooks  and  eyes 
should  1)0  abolished,  anrl  thp 
safcly-pin  of  commerce  or  the 
ingenious  and  efficient  bachelor's 
button  be  substituted.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  a  firm  stntul  by  a  sturdy 
body  of  pioneers,  and  this  reform  will 
be  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 
Let  me  have  the  names  of  those  who. 
on  a  given  date,  say  January  one,  nine- 
teen seventeen,  will  emancipate  them- 
selves once  anrl  for  alt  from  broken 
finger-nails,  profanity  and  the  crouch- 
ing and  strained  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can husband  attempting  to  fasten  a 
misses'-size  evening  gown  over  a  per- 
fect thirty-eight  figure.   (Note  to  bach- 
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elors:  Thirty-eight  is  as  high  as  they 
go,  no  matter  what  the  actual  measure- 
ment is.  Remember  that.  It  may  come 
handy  some  day.) 

|V40RE  imjK)rtant  even  than  physical 
improvements  for  the  happmess  of 
the  wedded  couple  are  a 
few  reforms  in  antc- 
breakfast  conversation.  I 
suppose  more  homes  have 
been  disrupted  by  saying 
the  wrong  thing  to  the 
unfed  human  animal  than 
by  all  the  French  triangles 
in  de  Maupassant's  com- 
plete works.  Many  a 
marital  caravel  has  foun- 
dered on  the  rock  of  some 
such  remark  as  "You 
don't  love  me 
any  more,  or 
you  wouldn't 
read  that  old 
newspaper," 
or  "I  sup- 
pose you've 
got  a  head- 
ache this  morn- 
ing from  that 
directors'  meet- 
ing you  say  you 
attended  last 
night."  (Ouch! 


contemplating  matrimony.  There  could 
be  half  a  dozen  of  these,  so  that  they 
could  be  changed  often  enough  so  as 
not  to  get  monotonous. 

I  append  a  sample  of  what  I  mean. 
The  husband  and  wife  should  each 
Icam  cues  and  lines  and  act  out  the  in- 
dicated "business"  just  as 
if  they  were  in  a  play. 

riusB.\ND 
{Returning  from 
his  cold  shower.) 
Wake  up,  Clara. 

Wife  '  ' 
(Springing  from 

bed.) 

All  right,  Will.   I  trust 
you  are  feeling  well. 

HUSB.AND 

Perfect. 

(Even 
though  he 
really  feels 
like  the 
dcinl  and  is 
shiver' 
ing  like  a 
Spanish' 
Castanet.) 


Wife 
Good!  I'll 


be 


-  • 

"Tk«T«  is  no  question  but  tKat  Koolct  ami  «y*t  iKould  be  aboltshed,  vui  tKc  safrty-pin  of  conunerce  or  tb«  in^n- 
ious  and  efficient  bacKclor's  button  be  substituted.    All  tkat  is  necessary  it  ■  ^im  stand  by  •  sturdy  band  of 
pionecn,  and  tki*  reform  will  b«  accomplished  wttKout  bloodsKed." 


The  husband  winces  as  he  notices  the 
accent  on  the  "say.") 

Now,  to  correct  this  condition  T  sug- 
gest to  the  board  of  advisers  that  a 
series  of  pre-breakfast  conversations 
be  gotten  up  by  an  expert  and  that  they 
be  learned  verbatim  by  every  couple 


dressed  in  a  jiffy,  and  we'll  have  break- 
fast together. 

(Business  of  dressing  in  silence. 
This  takes  the  place  of  remarks 
about  what  a  rotten  day  it  is,  that 
he  7iHll  probably  be  late  at  the 
office,  and  it's  funny  xvhy  there  are 
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never  two  socks  of  the  same  pair 
back  from  the  laundry  at  the  same 
time.) 

(They  go  to  the  dining-room.) 
Wife 

Here's  the  paper,  Will.  You'll  have 
time  to  glance  over  the  headlines  while 
you  are  eating  your  grapefruit. 

Husband 
Thanks.   Here's  half  of  it  for  you. 

(He  gives  her  the  classified-ad- 
vertising section,  which  he  does 
not  %vant  himself.  Neither  does 
she,  hut  she  must  not  expect  too 
much.  In  a  later  lesson,  tve'll 
make  him  keep  the  classified  sec- 
tion himself,  and  be  cheerful  about 
it,  too.) 

Wife 

The  coffee  is  delicious. 

Husband 

Isn't  it? 

(Even  if  it  is  cold  and  tastes  as 
if  it  were  made  out  of  a  mess  of 
last  year's  whortleberries.  What 
are  whortleberries,  anyhow  t) 

Wife 

I  may  be  in  town  shopping  to-day. 

Husband 
If  you  are,  call  at  the  ofHce  and  I'll 
take  you  to  lunch. 

(If  you  think  this  is  going  too 
far,  wait  a  minute.  The  ansiver  is 
all  framed  up  for  you;  don't  for- 
get that.) 

Wife 

Thanks,  but  I  wouldn't  think  of  it. 
I  know  how  busy  you  are,  and  that  my 
coming  to  the  office  throws  you  all 
out. 


(See,  it  works  out  all  right  and 
everybody  feels  virtuous  without 
really  hainng  done  anything.) 

Husband 

(Gets  up  from  table.) 
Not  at  all,  dear. 

( He  feels  pretty  fair  noiv.  Noth- 
ing unpleasant  has  occurred,  and 
he  sprinkles  in  a  fe7v  "dears"  of  • 
his  own  accord.) 

Wife 

Are  you  through  breakfast  so  soon  ? 

Husband 
Yes.   Don't  get  up.   Gbod-by,  dear. 
(Kisses  her.) 

Wife 

Good-by.  If  you  should  be  detained 
this  evening,  telephone  so  that  I  wont 
wait  dinner  for  you. 

(Husband  goes  out  humming 

happily  to  himself.) 

CIMPLE,  isn't  it?  No  divorce  ahead 
*^  for  a  couple  that  starts  the  day  that 
way,  is  there? 

I  intended  to  include  in  this  paper  a 
paragraph  or  two  about  pruning  the 
family  tree  before  matrimony,  a  few 
suggestions  about  buying  a  bouquet  or 
a  box  of  candy  occasionally,  and  in- 
struction in  the  gentle  art  of  flattering 
a  helpmeet  in  such  a  way  that  it  doesn't 
cost  you  the  price  of  a  new  dress;  but 
I  shall  have  to  leave  those  things  until 
some  other  time,  as  my  wife  is  waiting 
for  me  to  come  and  hook  her  dress  up 
the  back.  She  is  going  downtown  to 
buy  a  new  hat  with  the  money  I  may 
get  for  this  article.  She  says  she  has 
to  have  it  in  order  to  accompany  me  on 
my  trip  to  New  York  next  week. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

^  EORGE  M.  COH.AX  and  Sam  Harris  have  been  business  partners  and  play- 
mates  for  more  than  a  decade.  Also  they  married  sisters.  Whenever  George 
M.  Cohan  writes  a  play,  Sam  Harris  thinks  it  is  the  most  wonderful  masterpiece 
ever  achieved.    Recently  Mr.  Harris  dropped  in  at  a  rehearsal  of  a  Cohan  play. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  asked  Mr.  Cohan. 

"Great !"  applauded  Mr.  Harris. 

"Great!"  snorted  Mr.  Cohan.  "I  suppose  that  if  I  brought  you  Shakespeare's 
of  Venice'  and  told  you  I  wrote  it,  you'd  say  it  was  great." 

eplied  Mr.  Harris  cautiously.   "But  that's  carrying  friendship 
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Down  to 
Brass  Tacks 


MnJemoUclle  CKapin*. 


M 


\DEMOISELLE  CHAPINE.  hav- 
ing won  first  prize  for  opera  in  the 
Paris  Con,scr\'aloirc,  bcfjaii  her 
stage  career  in  grand  opera.  Then  she 
deserted  to  enter  musical  comedy,  which  she 
considered  more  interesting.  Now  she  has  left 
musical  comedy  for  vaudeville. 

"It  means,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  i)rogress- 
ing.  I  am  gradually  working  my  way  into 
the  vital  things  of  entertainment.  Most  grand 
operas  are  piffle,  with  only  an  occasional  bit 
of  good  in  them ;  musical  comedy,  compared 
one  for  one  against  grand  opera,  has  more  of 
the  direct  appeal ;  and  vaudeville  is  all  direct 
appeal — concentrated  appeal.  So  I  feel  that 
I  am  getting  down  to  real  things  now  ^^^^^ 
— down  to  brass  tacks,  as  you  say."  ^''a,'^^' 
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Tlic  third  adventure  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Fur^yt^le,  Iiandsome  leading  man 
and  ulkoi^  the  moving.picture  world 


An  Idyl 
Of  the  Fill  urns 


OUR  ELEGANT  HERO 
FINDS  HIMSELF  CON- 
FRONTED  WITH  A 
ROMANCE,  BUT  HE 
USES  HIS  BRAIN  TO 
GREAT  ADVANTAGE 


By   1.  K.  Friedman 

Aiithoy  ef  "Aa  of  th«  Fillumi. 

"The   Worm   Turnj."    th«  "Art 
F  u  r  b  ( r ' 


>c r I c  f .  e I c . 


ILLUSTRATED    BY   F.  F  O  X 


1  ttocf  int0  his  ofj^e 
witK  fam  in  my  «y«s 
wni  tmiy  to  punch  his 
head. 


F  I  was  to  tell  anybody  how 
many  letters  I  am  gcttinj^  per 
day  since  I  joins  llie  Romance 
Picture   Company,  nobody 

Tliotisands  of  peo- 


Moving 

wotdfl  believe  me 

pie  is  writing  me  from  all  over  to  say 
my  work  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
Jisoving-picture  world. 

Also  many  young  girls  writes  to  ask 
me  to  use  ray  inflaence  and  get  a  job 
in  the  movies  for  them.  I  always  an- 
swers by  saying  I  will  use  my  influence, 
and  then  throws  their  letters  in  the 
waste-paper  basket.  This  is  only  busi- 
ness, because  if  you  an<:\vcrs  bv  saying 
you  arc  not  no  intelligence-oltice,  then 
they  gets  sore  and  will  not  come  to  see 
your  i)ic  turcs  no  more.  It  costs  only  a  2 
cent  stamp  to  be  polite  and  at  the  same 
thne  to  kwp  yourself  before  the  public. 

Why  am  I  telling  you  all  this?  I  am 
telling  you  all  this  not  bcc^u■^e  it  trivcs 
me  a  chancet  to  blow  my  own  horn, 
but  because  among  the  thousands  of 
letters  I  gets,  there  comes  n  letter  from 
Phyllis  Whitcorabe,  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  R.  Whitcoanble,  the  millionaire 
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railroad  presi<lent,  etc.,  telling  me  how 
much  she  admires  my  style  in  pictures 
and  how  she  longs  to  be  a  moving- 
I>icture  actress,  etc.  I  thinks  a  long 
time  of  how  >Iic  >}i(iuld  be  answered, 
and  then  I  writes  her  the  following 
elegant  letter: 

My  dear  Miss  Whitcombe: 

V'ou  will  take  my  advise  and  stay  oat 
of  the  moving-picture  business.  The 
place  for  a  multimillionaire's  daughter 
is  at  home.  There  is  too  many  tempta- 
tions for  the  daughter  of  a  multimil- 
lionaire in  the  moving-picture  business. 
Everybody  will  be  after  her  money,  tell- 
ing her  what  a  gran'!  actress  she  is,  how 
handsome  she  is,  etc.,  and  I  judges  by 
the  picture  which  you  are  sendmg  nu-  nf 
you  that  you  are  not  handsome.  Far 
from  it! 

I  am  telling  you  this  .so  you  will  think 
it  over  and  be  grateful  to  me  in  later 
life,  and  not  because  I  am  a  married 
man  and  there  is  no  chancet  for  me  to 
marry  all  them  millions.  Now  I  hopes 
you  will  be  grateful  to  mc  for  giving 
you  this  good  advise,  and  on  that  ac- 
count that  you  will  keep  it  to  yourself 
I  am  married,  because  if  the  same  leaks 
Out  it  will  hurt  me  in  my  husinc^s. 

Please  show  this  letter  to  vour  father 
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so  he  can  sec  for  himself  how  square  I 
am.  I  would  like  to  meet  your  father. 
I  have  got  some  ideas  for  a  fStlum  off 

which  hr  can  innkc  more  money  than  off 
railroads  and  which  will  put  "'I'ht-  liirth 
of  a  Nation"  in  the  backwoods.  Maylie 
vour  tather,  which  lives  so  near  the 
Romance  studios,  could  come  to  see  me 
on  bis  way  downtown  or,  if  necessary, 
I  coufd  come  to  see^hlm. 

On  no  account  wonM  I  pratU  yo\i -nn 
interview  unlcbs  the  iunic  was  hi,-Id  in 
the  presence  of  jour  fathi  r.  If  yonr 
father  brings  you  zkmg  with  him  to  Ute 
studio,  I  will  give  you  more  good  rea- 
sons why  you  should  not  be  in  pictures, 
and  also,  at  the  same  time,  I  contd  talk 
over  with  him  this  clecnnt  proposition, 
I  am  not  in  this  proposition  tor  inonov. 
I  do  not  care  for  money  I  am  in  tins 
proposition  for  fame.  \  our  father  is 
more  than  welcome  to  all  the  moi.cy  he 
makes  by  going  into  this  bonum  fido 
proposition  with  me.  * 

I  am  until  then 

yours  respectably, 

Leonabd  Forsvtre. 

p.  S.  Please  fitid  enclosed  of  mc  a 
photograph  of  which  1  have  a  ri(<iit  to 
be  proud.  It  is  the  only  one_  of  the 
many  hundreds  tooken  of  me  which  does 
me  justice.  1  am  also  sorry  you  do  not 
like  me  In  the  "Philanthrowfisr*  as  much 
as  you  do  in  "The  Soul  of  a  Syren."  This 
alone  proves  what  I  told  _\on  lieldre, 
namely,  that  you  would  never  do  lor 
pictures.  Vou  lack  tlie  true  fceluig  of 
an  artist  whidi  is  necessary  for  pic- 
tures. Ask  your  own  dear  father  if 
I  am  not  right. 

I  SHOW  the  boss  this  letter  before 
^  sending  tlie  same  and  he  ^oes  uj)  in 
the  air  and  calls  me  all  kinds  of  a 

damn  fool.  "You  nuist  hivc  2  or  3 
throats,"  he  says,  "or  you  would  not  he 
so  quick  to  cut  i  of  the  satuc  by  writing 
such  a  crazy  letter. 

"Or  maybe."  he  says,  "your  throat  is 
as  thick  as  your  head  and  cannot  be 
ctitted. 

"Wc  have  got  the  datightcr  of  a 
millionaire  on  the  hook,  and  I  propose 
to  pull  her  in — underhand?*' 

"What  do  you  mean,  pull  her  in?" 

I  asks. 

"Including  my  boy  of  5  years  of  ajre. 
even.  Leonard,  you  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent person  I  rvrr  meets."  he  <:avs.  "I 
means  in  plane  English  that  I  am  not 
going  to  let  all  them  millions  get  away 
from  US,  Do  you  see  now?" 


"Certainly!"  I  says.   "I  seen  all 

along^.  AnyViody  which  reads  this  slick 
letter  1  writes  her  could  have  told — ** 

"Forget  about  your  letter,"  he  intor^ 
lupts.  "Your  letter  makes  me  sick.  I 
w  ill  write  a  letter  for  you.  and  you  can 
copy  the  same  and  send  it  to  her." 

"I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  I  says. 
"You  are  not  the  monkey  which  is 
going  to  make  a  cat  out  of  me  to  pull 
your  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  yoa 
If  there  is  any  chtsnnit>  in  that  fire  I 
wants  the  same  for  Leonard  Forsythe." 

"Don't  talk  wild,  Leonard/'  says  the 
Old  Man.  "I  have  no  time  to  atgue 
about  it,  neither.  I  am  tip  ac^ainst  it 
hard,  and  utiless  money  is  coming  in 
here  quick,  this  studio  goes  busted,  atid 
you  will  be  out  of  a  job." 

CO  I  did  not  argue  with  him  no  more. 

There  is  no  use  to  argue  with  an 
ignoranimuss  like  him  which  does  not 
know  even  whether  Shaksbeer  or 
Bertha  M.  Clay  wrote  "Hamlet."  He 
has  read  none  of  the  work>  of  neither 
of  them  two  grand  authors.  Of  course 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  for  me  to  copy 
was  a  joke.  What  cUc  could  bo  a  let- 
ter which  a  man  like  him  writes?  I 
has  to  shut  my  eyes  to  copy  the  letter. 
He  makes  me  say  I  could  tell  from  her 
phntof^rnph  th.nt  she  i-s  horn  to  act  in 
pictures.  He  makes  me  say  also  we 
has  on  hand  a  scenerio  into  which  she 
would  fit  elegant.  Twicet  I  slips  in 
tlie  letter  that  she  should  bring  her 
father  with  her,  and  twicet  the  boss 
luakes  me  cut  out  all  remarks  about 
her  father.  Tliis  shows  ri^ht  there 
what  a  bum  htisiness  man  the  boss  is, 
and  why  he    <  -  broke. 

The  next  day  she  comes  over  to  the 
studio  in  one  of  the  old  man's  automo- 
biles. But  T  did  not  see  her  because  I 
w.is  at  work  on  a  filUiin.  So  tlic  bo.ss 
seen  her  first,  and  he  asks  her  into  his 
office  and  fills  her  with  the  same  brand 
of  hot  air  with  which  he  fills  c'\ery- 
hody  else,  ati'!  i,M\  cs  her  tlie  job.  He  tells 
her  he  can  pay  her  nothing  to  start  on, 
l-ut  that  she  is  a  bom  actress  and  will 
he  makinfT  hiLj  moncV  off  him  soon. 

Then  she  tells  the  boss  she  don't 
care  about  the  money;  all  she  cares 
about  is  making  a  big  reputation.  This 
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i»  kidrf,  beame  if  she  does  care  about 

money,  the  money  she  would  get  off  the 
boss  would  brake  her  heart.  Also  the 
bom  teOs  her  she  ^oold  pay  no  attefi' 
tkn  to  ne  or  what  I  says  whats(Mnever. 
I  am  a  pinhcad,  he  says,  and  don't 
amount  to  nothing. 

Afkerwards  I  finds  out  from  I}at^ 
Farrell,  the  boss'  stinograftcr,  which  is 
Stuck  on  me,  what  the  boss  done  and 


Om^  FmmIL  Am  ham'  ■tiiicgfffuf,  which  k  tuck 
on  mo* 


■^aid,  and  it  makes  me  roaring  mad.  I 
goes  into  his  office  with  fires  in  my 
tym  and  ready  to  punch  his  liead,  and 

I  says  to  him: 

"What  right  did  you  have  to  tell  Phyl- 
lii  Whiftcombe  that  I  an  a  pinfaead?" 

"What  right  did  I  have  to  tell  her 
that  you  was  anything  else?  '  he  asks. 
Also  he  sa^s :  "I  am  wearing  the  pants 
aroimd  this  studio,  and  I  have  got  the 
ripht  to  call  anybody  in  it  what  I  please. 

II  they  don't  uke  the  names  I  am  call- 
ing litem,  they  can  go  wliere  they  gets 
*  "tter  names  and  more  salary  with  it. 

down  to  brass  tacks — the  brass 
tim  OMe  hting  Iht  Whitcombe 


kid's  coin.    I  have  got  lier  hooked. 

Already  she  has  gave  me  a  check  for 
$1,000.00  to  have  a  scenario  written  for 
her.  The  title  of  it  is 'The  SiDB  of  Su- 
san'— no  children  under  21  admitted.** 

"I  seen  that  scenario,  which  you 
gives  me  to  read  long  ago,"  I  says.  "It 
IS  rotten  becatise  tlie  part  of  the  lover 
in  the  same  is  no  part  for  me,  and  on 
no  account  would  I  be  seen  in  it.  Ac- 
cording to  my  Ideas  bver  h  00 
gentleman,  and  I  will  not  play  no  part 
in  which  I  am  not  a«;  much  a  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  in  pictures 
as  in  r«J  Bfe." 

"Then  you  do  not  need  to  play  the 
part,"  the  boss  says.  "I  will  give  the 
part  to  Tom  Bogardus.  Yon  can  play 
the  part  of  the  crook  in  the  peace.  Tom 
will  eat  his  part  up  " 

"Yes,  he  will  eat  it  up,"  I  says,  "and 
[make  both  him  and  the  public  sick.  I 
'dnn't  like  to  knock  nobody,  but  Tom 
I  Bogardtis  in  my  opinion  should  feel  like 
a  thief  if  he  takes  money  for  appearing 
as  an  extra  even  in  pictures.    In  plain 
Fnp'li'jh  he  is  rotten,  and  I  will  take  the 
part  only  because  I  don't  want  him  to 
kill  the  aame  on  you," 

"You  are  too  late  now,"  s^y^  the 
boss.   "I  offers  you  the  part,  and  you 
r  refuses  tiie  same.'*' 

"It  is  not  a  square  deal,"  I  says. 
"You  should  have  told  me  first  if  I 
don't  take  the  part  Tom  Bogardus  get* 
the  same.  Could  I  guess  this?  I  am 
not  goinff  to  have  that  skate  crow  over 
me.  There  will  be  trouble  if  he  crows 
over  me,  and  I  don't  want  no  trouble. 
I  want  to  keep  my  mind  on  my  work 
and  not  on  how  I  am  going  to  pull  the 
nose  off  his  face  if  he  crows  over 
me." 

"I  aint  got  no  time  to  arg^uc,  Leon- 
ard," says  the  boss.  "You  can  take  the 
part  of  the  crook  or  leave  the  same 
atone." 

"AU  right."  1  says.  "I  wiU  take  the 
crook's  part  then,  but  it  is  a  crime 
against  art  to  make  mc  play  a  crook 
in  pictures.  However,  I  want  one  thing 
settled  first.  What  do  I  pet  for  my 
Aart  off  them  $1000  which  you  gets 
for  the  prcnario?  Only  for  my  brains 
you  would  not  have  had  them  $1000." 

"You  gets  tiie  satisf actkm  of  know* 
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itig  that  on  account  of  your  brains  I  Anyhow  I  makes  up  my  mind  tfiat 
makes  the  $IOOO,  and  that's  ail  you  do  Tom  Boj^arcius  is  not  going-  to  marry 
get,"  he  says.  l^yllis  Whitcombc.  Because  why 
"All  right,"  I  says.  "If  you  are  should  I  use  my  brains  to  get  a  million- 
satisfied  I  am."  aire's  daughter  iu  the  Romance  Co.  so 
Tint  T  was  not  satistied.  I  was  that  cheap  skate  can  marry  her?  On 
inigliiy  sore.  I  am  a  square  guy  my-  no  account,  I  makes  up  my  mind,  am  I 
self,  and  if  that  $1000  was  gave  to  me  going  to  play  sucker  for  the  boss,  which 


for  the  scenario  I  would 
have  asked  the  boss  what  he 
thinks  he  oupht  to  have  for 
his  share  of  the  same.  Then 
r  gives  him  what  he  asks. 
But  what  can  you  do  with 
a  couple  of  crooks  like  him 
nnd  Tom  Rofirirdus  whirh 
has  it  fixed  between  them 
to  take  my  pati  in  the  peace 
away  from  me?  I  will  show 
them  cheap  skates  what  T 
can  dot  I  will  get  even  with 
themi 


TJ[7  E  did  not  work 
"  for  over  two 
days  on  our  "The 
Sins  of  Susan" 
play  before  I 
seen  that  Phyllis 
Whitcombe,  which 
is  homely  and  does 
not  know  how  to  act 
at  all,  and  Tom  Bo- 
gardus  is  pretty 
ttiidc.  He  has  got 
no  principals  at  alt 
and  turns  her  head 
for  her  by  telling 
her  how  great  she  is 
in  pictures  and  what 
a  sensation  she  will 
make.  It  is  easy  to 
turn  the  head  of  a  woman,  because  her 
head  does  not  weigh  nothing. 

Also  I  could  see  why  Bogardus  gets 
stuck  on  her:  she  lias  got  money.  But 
I  could  not  see  why  she  should  get 
stuck  on  him.  because  he  cannot  act 
and  has  got  no  money,  nor  hrains,  nor 
nothing  else,  lie  is  the  ciieajtest  skate 
I  ever  knows,  and  I  have  kiiowed  as 
many  cheap  skates  as  anybody.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  I  am  jealous  of 
him,  for  why  should  I  be  jealous  of  an 
ignoranimus,  which  if  his  lingers  was 
cat  oif,  could  not  count  to  ten? 


is  nix  to  me.  and  for  this 
rotten  actor  which  is  still 
less  to  me.  I  am  not  in  the 
world  to  he  a  sucker.  I 
am  in  the  world  for  Leon- 
ard Forsythe  and  for 
nobody  else. 
But  I  don't  care  how 


not  work  for  two 
dty*  before  I  nm  tKat 
Phylii*  Wkitcomb*  ftnd 
Tmn   Bogardu*  h 

thick. 

smart  a  man  is — and  I  am  just  as 
smart  as  anybody — there  will  always 
be  men  in  the  world  like  the  boss  and 

Tom  Bogardus,  which  is  mean  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  his  good  nature, 
kindness,  generosity  and  the  other  good 
qualities  too  numerous  to  mention, 
which  T  ha\'e  got.  And  what  do  you 
think  the  ho.ss  does  now  ?  lie  gets  hold 
of  Mrs.  Whitcombe,  Phyllis'  mother, 
and  tells  her  Phyllis  already  ha.s 
ketched  moving  pictures  by  the  ears  and 
is  the  talk  of  the  moving-picture  world. 
Also  he  says  to  her  that  Robert 
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Hinckley,  the  author,  would  not  take  She  turns  up  her  nose  in  what  she 

$1000  for  finishing  the  scenario,  but  thinks  is  sarkasm. 

demands  $1500.  This  is  a  hold-up  and  "You  can  bank  on  me.*'  I  says,  want- 

an  outrage,  the  boss  tells  her,  but  he  ing  to  pull  her  nose  down  and  show 

cannot  help  it.    Also  he  gets  another  her  what  sarkasm  is.   "1  atii  not  Tom 

$500  oat  of  her  to  be  spent  on  press  Bc^rdus.    He  cares  only  for  money 

work,  advertising,  etc.  rnd  nothing  for  art,  which  is  natural. 

Out  of  this  second  $1000  the  boss  because  he  is  a  btmi  artist." 

gives  me  mx  also.  He  does  not  even  ''I  do  not  care  to  listen  to  no  instnua- 

tell  me  be  gets  the  same,  and  I  has 'to  tions  against  Mr.  Bogardus,  who  is  a 


learn  it  from 
Miss  Farreli,  the 
stin(^fraft«r,  and 
it  makes  me  so 
mad  I  cannot 
sleep.  It  hurts 
me  to  be  con- 
nected with  such 
a  grafter,  I  have 
got  some  ideals 
about  me !  Also 
I  learns,  which 
makes  me  even 
sorer,  that  the 
boss  tells  Mrs. 
VVhilconibc  he  is 
giving  Phyllis  a 
grand,  all-star 
cast,  and  that  I 
am  tiie  dieapest 
actor  in  the  cast, 
which  is  why  he 
gives  me  the 
smallest  part. 

"I  aint  ^oin£^  to 
be  the  only  per- 
son which  is 
knocked,"  I  says 
to  myself,  when 
I  hears  all  this. 
"I  can  knock  as 

well  as  anyhodv.  T  will  knock  Tom 
Bogardus  hrst;  then  1  will  knock 
Phyllis;  then  I  will  knock  the  boss.  I 
wiu  show  them  some  real  knocking." 

CO  when  a  good  chancet  comes,  and 
^  I  seen  Phyllis  alone  one  day  in  the 
yard,  I  says  to  her:  "The  bunch  around 
here  is  all  grafters,  and  what  they  are 
after  is  your  coin  and  nothing  eke. 
They  are  a  bunch  of  born  coin-s(_*para- 
tors.  I  am  the  only  square  one  in  the 
lot,  and  you  can  believe  anything 
which  I  say.  I  have  got  your  interest 
at  heart." 


I-kadv«rti*n  ske  will  bt  MippottMl  lay  Tom  Bogwdufmd 
■  grand  cMt,  mi  Icovm  out  nam! 


perfect  gentle- 
man in  every 
sense  of  the 
word,"  she  says. 

"I  am  not  mak- 
ing no  insinua- 
tions against  Mr. 
Pnpa  rdus ."  I 
says,  "i  am  only 
expressing  my 
opinion  a  !)  o  n  t 
him.  1  am  not 
telling  even  what 
I  know,  because 
if  I  was  mean 
enougii  to  tell  you 
what  I  knows, 
ynu  would  not  be 
seen  in  the  same 
company  with 
him." 

"I  am  of  age," 
she  says,  getting 
mad. 

'"You  certainly 
look  it,"  1  says, 
getting  still  mad- 
der. "Also  while 
I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject," I  says,  "if 
you  would  take 
my  honest  advice  you  would  £jet  out  of 
pictures.  You  have  no  talent  for  pic- 
tures. You  are  only  wasting  your  time 
in  pictures.  T  cotdd  flatter  you  like  the 
rest  of  tliem  grafters  around  here,  and 
say  you  arc  great  in  pictures,  but.  Leon- 
ard Forsythe  is  on  the  level,  and — " 

"That  is  not  his  reputation."  she 
says.  "I  was  warned  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  remarks  you  might  nndce. 
resides—" 

I  walks  o£f  without  waiting  to  hear 
no  more  from  her.  Why  should  T  wait 
to  hear  more  from  her  when  all  the 
thanks  I  gets  for  my  sincere  advice  is 
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her  insults?  If  she  was  my  wife  she 
would  not  be  so  gay.   She  would  know 

her  place,  and  the  place  of  a  woman  is 
at  liome  and  not  in  pictures.  Pictures 
ruins  a  woman. 

A  LITTLE  while  after  this  Tom 
**  Bogardus  conies  rushing  into  niy 
drawing-room  all  excited  and  says  I 

can  choose  hetween  apologiziui;  to  him 
for  my  insulting  remarks  or  get  ray  nose 
pulled  off  my  face. 

"If  you  can  prove  to  my  satisfaction 
that  lliem  remarks  was  insultinj;;^.  I  will 
fpologize,"  I  sa^s.  "But  you  can  take  it 
from  me  that  it  was  no  insult  to  say 
you  was  a  rotten  actor.   It  is  the  truth." 

"I  will  prove  you  insulted  me  and 
Miss  Whitcombe  m  the  only  way  a  real 
roan  can  prove  anything  to  a  blackguard 
like  you."  lie  snys ;  and  he  hauls  off  and 
hits  me  a  couple  across  the  jaw  when  1 
was  not  expecting  the  same.  This 
knocks  me  down,  or  otherwise  I  would 
have  showed  him.  I  would  have 
showed  him  anyhow  when  I  got  up  on 
my  feet,  only  the  boss  comes  rushing 
.-■Innff  nnrj  sriy^  lie  will  not  allow  no  fite- 
ing  on  itis  place.  This  proves  it  was 
<':11  a  put-up  job  and  that  Bogardus  has 
it  frauK'd  that  flic  Itoss  should  cnmc 
in  and  pull  mc  oil  when  he  is  §oing  to 
get  the  worst  of  it.  Wait ;  I  wdl  show 
that  cheap  buiuh  yet!  You  see  if  I 
don't.  They  don't  get  rid  of  me  liy 
puncliing  me  a  couple  of  times  t)ii  ihc 
jaw.  My  brains  pulled  Miss  Whit- 
comhe's  millions  into  the  studio,  and  I 
don't  get  out  on  no  account  unless 
I  gets  my  share  of  the  same. 

I  WILL  hand  it  to  the  boss.  He  is 
*  an  ignoranitnuss,  a  skate,  a  double- 
crosser,  etc.,  but  when  there  is  any 

mnnry  to  be  got  ofT  ;iii}l)ody  he  Can 
get  the  same  if  it  is  to  be  done. 

I  am  saying  this  because  he  hood- 
winks Mrs.  Whitcombe  into  advancing 
him  more  money,  and  then  slicks  big 
pdvertiscments  in  all  the  papers  to  in- 
form the  public  that  Phyllis  Whitcombe, 
the  notorious  society  leader,  dnuisfbtf^r 
of  the  millionaire  railroad  president, 
etc.,  is  to  appear  in  **The  Sins  of 
Susan."  which  will  teach  tlic  grandc  4 
moral  lesson  of  the  century  to  society 


people  which  is  neglecting  their  homes 
and  children.  He  advertises  also  that 
she  will  be  supported  hy  Tom  Bogardus 
iiVid  a  grand  cast,  and  leaves  out  my 
name.  This  is  throwing  money  away 
on  advertising,  because  my  name  is  the 
cnly  one  known  to  the  picture  fans  and 
is  a  drawing-card. 

'T'HE  next  time  I  meets  the  stino- 
grafter  she  tells  mc  she  finds  out  I 
aim  the  only  one  wliich  them  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  makes  crazy. 
They  makes  Ralph  R.  Whilcoinbc. 
Iliyliis'  old  man,  crazy  when  he  reads 
the  same.  He  goes  up  in  the  air  and 
5  >ys  lu-  aint  froing  to  have  no  daughter 
of  iiis'n  in  pictures.  He  agrees  with 
Leonard  Forsythc  that  pictures  is  no 
jJace  for  a  woman.  He  has  got  brains. 
Also  there  is  a  scene  between  Phyllis 
and  her  father  wliich  would  be  good  in 
pictures  if  only  she  could  act  He  tells 
her  she  can  get  out  of  them  pictures  or 
get  out  of  the  house,  and  she  says  she 
will  get  out  of  the  house. 

When  she  tells  me  this  it  gives  me  a 
grand  idea  for  getting  even  with  every- 
body, and  I  sits  down  and  writes  Ralph 
R.  Whitcombe  a  business  letter  in 
which  I  states  that  he,  like  everybody 
else  in  the  United  Stales,  must  have 
seen  me  in  pictures.  This  is  an  elegant 
beginning  for  a  letter,  because  it  proves 
the  writer  of  tlic  letter  is  somrhody. 
1  licn  I  goes  on  and  tells  him  how  rotten 
his  daughter  is  in  pictures,  and  how  if 
she  had  tooken  my  .sincere  advice  shc 
would  not  be  in  pictures. 

I  advises  him  also  to  show  he  wears 
the  pants  in  his  house  and  pull  his 
('aughter  out  of  "The  Sins  of  Susnn" 
before  the  same  is  released  and  she 
makes  a  fool  out  of  herself  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Also  I  tells  him  if 
Phyllis  stays  in  "The  Sins  of  Susan" 
shc  will  marry  Tom  Bogardus,  which 
is  a  worse  skate  than  he  is  an  actor 
c\en  and  which  I  would  not  even  wish 
for  a  son-in-law  on-  my  falher-in-law, 
the  artistic  barber. 

"^"ou  r;m  sre  from  all  the  aljove,"  1 
winds  up,  "that  1  am  sincere  and  not  no 
grafter  like  the  rest  of  the  bunch 
around  here.  I  am  not  in  the  world  for 
money.   I  am  in  the  world  to  do  good 
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in  the  same  and  for  art's  sake.  If  you 
bve  art  and  have  some  loose  change 
to  invest  I  can  show  you  how  you  can 

make  millions  owt  of  the  same  by  goinj^ 
ill  50  to  50  witli  rae  in  a  picture  wliidi 
has  got  it  all  over  'The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion.' I  am  ashamed  to  mention  'The 
Birth  of  a  Xation'  in  the  same  class 
v.  ilh  my  picture."' 

lJOWK\'ER,  this  "Ralph  R.  Whit- 
combe  does  not  even  answer  my 
letter.  He  is  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  the 
luuich  am!  stuck  on  liiiiisolf  because  he 
has  got  money,  so  1  makes  up  my  mind 
that  I  do  not  care  what  happens  to  him 
nor  his  money.  No,  nor  to  his  wooden- 
headed  daughter,  ncitlAcr.  All  1  wants 
is  to  get  even  with  that  whnle  bunch! 

Then  the  stinografter  tell^  nu  scion 
afterwards  that  Ralpli  R.  Whitcombe 
calls  on  the  boss  and  it  takes  him  one 
whole  hour  to  tell  the  boss  his  opinion 
of  him.  In  his 
opinion  the  boss 
is  a  swindler,  a 
thief,  etc.,  and 
should  be  in  jail. 
This  is  the  truth, 
but  you  cannot 
make  the  bo?s 
mad  by  telling 
htm  the  trutfu 
He  does  not  care 
about  the  truth. 
All  he  cares 
about  is  the  coin. 
So  he  keeps  cool 
and  tigures  out 
how  he  can  get 
the  coin  off 
Whitcombe  the 
same  as  off  his 
wife  and  daugh- 
ter. He  haiul.< 
Whitcombe  more 
hot  air  than  was 
ever  handed  any- 
body in  the  same 
time  and  takes 
him  into  the  pro- 
jection -  room  to 
run  off  a  few 
feet  of  Phyllis  in 
"The  Sins  of 
Susan."  And  old 


Whitcombe,  knowing  nix  alx)ut  pic- 
tures, says  them  pictures  is  the  grandest 
he  ever  seen.  He  never  has  no  idea,  be 
says,  that  [)ictures  could  be  so  grand. 

Then  the  boss  says  he  caimot  finish 
them  pictures  because  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  going  broke.  And  does  Whitcombe, 
like  a  smart  man,  tell  the  boss.  "The 
sooner  you  goes  broke,  the  better  for 
art?"  No,  he  does  notl  He  does 
not  even  mention  my  name.  Instead 
he  tells  the  boss  he  will  loan  him  tlic 
coin  to  finish  them  pictures  and  take 
short-time  judt^ment  notes  for  the  same. 
This  comes  because  Whitcombe  is  a 
sudcer  and  does  not  take  my  advice,  but 
the  boss,  no  matter  what  else  you  can 
sny  against  him— there  is  plenty — is  not 
no  sucker,  lie  gives  Whitcombe  them 
judgment  notes  as  fast  as  he  can  sign 
the  same.  The  boss  would  sign  any- 
thing for  money.  He  has  no  character. 

And  when  Whitcombe  leaves  the 


He  hauls  off  and  Kits  m*  •  coupi*  acrmi  the  jaw  wKcn  1  was  not  expecting  tite  tame. 
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studio  the  boss  calls  Tom  Bogardus  in 
his.  office,  and  he  says  to  him:  "Tom, 
believe  me,  your  future  fatlier-in-lavv  is 
a  stick  worker,  but  he  is  not  so  stick 
as  me.  I  nm  dead  on  to  the  lurves  of 
that  old  stiff.  He  pretends  he  is  not 
sore  no  more,  and  he  gives  me  money 
on  short-time  judgment  notes  because 
he  thinks  I  cannot  tako  ui>  the  snme, 
and  he  can  close  uj)  the  studio,  grab 
'The  Sins  of  Susan/  and  sufSpress  the 
same.  i\ftcr  tlic  same  is  suppressed 
he  thinks  ^u^fan  gets  good  and  tired  of 
both  you  and  pictures.  We  got  to  do 
a  httlc  team  and  fast  work  and  raise 
$10,000  in  two  weeks,  or  we  goes  to  the 
wall.  But  we  don't  go  to  the  wall.  We 
will  show  him  [" 

"But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
asks  Tom. 

**I  want  you  to  marry  Phyllis  right 
away  instead  of  AWi'-ing-  lonp;er.  It 
means  my  life  and  the  hfe  of  the  great 
picture  which  is  going  to  make  your 
reputation  in  the  moving-picture  world. 
Phyllis'  mother  has  got  plenty  of 
money,  but  she  is  a  stingy  old  hag  and 
will  advance  me  no  more  money. 
If  you  marrit  TMiyllis  she  will  advance 
you  them  $10,000,  and  you  can  lend  me 
the  same  to  take  up  them  notes/* 

"This  is  all  ripht  foryou/*  says  Torn, 
"but  what  do  I  get?" 

"You  gets  notes,  an  interest  in  the 
picture  and  stock,  your  reputation  and 
still  more  stock/' 

/^F  course  Tom  Bogardus  falls  for 
this  idea,  because  he  has  not  got 
enough  brains  in  his  empty  head  to  see 
how  rotten  them  pictures  is. 

But  if  he  has  got  no  brains  I  have 
got  plenty  of  the  same,  and  when  1 
finds  out  what  has  tooken  place  be- 
tween Tom  and  the  boss  from  the  stin- 
oqrrafter,  which  overhears  this  conver- 
sation by  putting  her  car  to  the  thin 
partition.  I  lays  my  plans  to  knock  their 
I'ttle  game.  .\t  •'inrct  I  flies  for  the 
'phone  and  gets  old  man  \V  hitcombe  on 
it,  and  1  starts  to  tell  him  over  the  wire : 
"Mr.  Whitcombe,  this  is  Leonard  For- 
sythe.  the  handsome  leadinjif  man — " 

And  he  says:  "Oh.  thai  damned 
fool!"  And  he  hangs  up  the  receiver 
cn  me. 


"I  will  show  him!"  I  says  to  myself, 
"who  the  fool  is!  1  will  let  his  daughter 
marry  that  bum  and  cheap  skate,  i  om 
Bogardus,  for  this  added  insultJ  She 
can  marry  him  twicct  for  all  T  cares!" 
And  1  would  have  let  him  marry  her 
twicet  too,  only  I  wants  to  get  even 
with  the  bunch.  So  I  sits  down  and 
writes  the  old  man  a  letter  in  which  I 
tells  him  something  besides  news  about 
the  elopement  for  cal  1  i  ng  me  a  f ool.  But 
\vhi!c  I  am  writing  this  letter  them  tWO 
skips  out  and  gets  hooked. 

course  you  reads  about  the  elope- 
^  ment  in  all  the  papers.  I  tips  it  off 
to  all  the  papers  as  soon  as  I  hears 
about  it,  so  I  would  get  mention  in  the 
same.  Rut  the  papers  does  not  even 
print  my  name  in  the  articles.  I  will 
shoMf  them  papers  some  day,  believe 
me!  The  elopeinent  makes  a  sensation 
anyhow,  even  if  my  name  does  not 
appear.  It  would  have  made  a  still 
bigger  sensation,  however,  if  my  name 
was  used,  which  shows  that  editors  aint 
got  no  more  brains  than  moving-picture 
producers. 

Also  "The  Sins  of  Susan"  makes  a 
sensation  and  pulls  down  bundles  of 
the  coin.  This  shows  it  aint  art  which 
counts.  It  is  sensation  and  advertising 
which  counts,  because  everybody  says 
them  pictures  is  the  rottenest  pictures 
ever  fillumed,  and  Tom  Bc^rdus  is 
even  rottcnor  than  the  pictures. 

Also  the  boss  nurses  me  along  on  his 
bottle  of  hot  air  until  "The  Sins  of 
Susan"  is  filhnncd,  telling  me  I  gets  a 
peace  of  the  picture,  a  raise  of  salary, 
stock  and  more  stock.  And  then  when 
lie  is  through  using  me,  he  fires  me 
into  the  street. 

So  it  looks  as  if  I  was  left  out  of  the 
deal  and  did  not  get  even  with  nobody, 
but  I  am  not  through  yet.  You  know 
Leonard  Forsythe.  i  have  just  begun. 
My  lawyers,  which  is  the  best  in  town, 
will  have  something  to  say  about  this. 
My  brains  gets  them  millions  in  "The 
Sins  of  Susan,"  and  aii)  jury  will  say, 
without  going  out  of  the  box  even,  that  « 
T  nm  entitled  to  my  share  of  the  same. 
Alter  I  gels  that  share  I  will  show  the 
boss  and  everybody  else  it  is  danger- 
ous to  monk^  with  Leonard  Forsythe  1 
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A  Hoyden 
By  Preference 


REASONS  WHY  HER  NAME 
FITS  JAC  KIE  SAUNDERS 


By   Hal  Jeffrey 


II  HAD  a  lonp  talk  one  after- 
noon with  Jackie  Saundcr?. 
.1  It  was  at  Long  lieach.  in  Cal- 
ifoniia.  where  she  hves  and  works 
before  the  lens.  The  sun  was  warm, 
the  ocean  inviting.  And  she  was 
dressed  in  an  evening  gown  almost 
as  low  as  Dame  Fashion  dictates  ( which 
is,  really,  as  low  as  anyone  ought  to 
wear  an  evening  gown )  and  all  of 
the  trimmings — hair  or- 
naments, rings,  low  slip- 
pers. 

••If  I  had  my  way," 
she  said,  "I'd  go  right 
d6wn  to  the  beach  and 


"Give  me."  »Ke 
s»d.  -  ■  namm- 
ecMutn,  tomboy 
role,  and  I  live 
it." 
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I'd  jump  into  the  ocean."  It  sounded 
extremely  tragic. 

"Not  that,"  she  explained,  catching 
my  look,  " — to  take  a  swim,  I  mean. 
I  wouldn't  mind  jumping  right  in  with 
this  gown  on.  Of  course,  if  I  had  on 
my  riding-habit,  or  my  fishing  clothes, 
or  my  golf  things,  I  wouldn't 
think  of  ruining  them.  I»ut 
this  thing — well,  I  feel 
dressed  enough 
to  kill. " 


Jackie 
SaunJca 
in  on* 
of  her 
favorite 
roles. 


^  pea 

rai 


That  is  a  bit  of  characterization  of 
Jackie  Saunders.  Filching  her  own 
word,  she  prefers  the  "undressy"  parts. 
The  "Jackie"  fits.  She's  good-natured, 
full  of  fun,  unaftected,  impulsive — and 
by  preference  she's  a  hoyden,  of¥  stage 
and  on.  "Give  me,"  she  said,  "a 
harum-scarum,  tomboy  role,  and  I 
live  it." 

lACKlR  S.XUXDERS  was  bom  in 
J  I'hiladelphia.  She  was  educated  in 
a  convent.  As  a  child  she  appeared 
before  the  j>ublic  in  fancy  dances,  and, 
her  schooldays  over,  she  went  into 
dramatic  stock,  which  she  later  left,  to 
work  as  a  model. 

Thus  Jackie  .Saunders  has  posed  for 
many  of  .America's  foremost  artists, 
among  them  Harrison  Fisher,  Clarence 
Underwood  and  Howard  Chandler 
Christy.  Three  years  ago 
she  made  her  first  ap- 
peanmce  before  the 
ranicra,  joining  the 
11  o  r  k  h  e  i  m  e  r 
^  B  r  o  t  h  c  r  s  in 
191 3.  She  has 
V  been  featured, 
W  since  that  time, 
in  more  than 
fifty  multiple-reel 
I'.alboa  jiicture-plays. 
Afany  of  the  photo- 
plays in  which  Jackie 
Saunders  has  apf>eared 
have  been  sent  abroad 
by  I'athe  Freres 
to  be  hand- 
colored  — 
which  is 
c  X  c  e  p- 
t  i  o  n  a  1, 
for  it  is 
nn  espe- 
i  iallyex- 
>ensive 
process. 
She  re- 
mains a 
hoyden 
-by 
p  r  e  f  - 
erence. 
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Society  witncMing  a  tragic  (for  screen  purposes)  polo  game,  in  "Skeins  of  Destiny,"  produced  by  Miss  Bleecker. 
In  tK«  first  row.  left  to  right,  are  Alice  Hammond,  J.  S.  Hammond.  C.  Allen  Hayden,  Helen  Wilbur.  H^len 

Eggleston,  Jack  Engles  and  Margaret  Nichols. 


Society  Goes   In  for  the  Fil 


m  s 


AND  ONE  GIRL  MAKES  A  BUSI- 
NESS   OF    SOCIAL  SCREENINGS* 


By    Nanette  Lincoln 


K 


\THARIXK  RUSSELL 
r.LEECKKR,  a  member  of  an 
old  Knickerbocker  family  and 
a  daughter  of  Russell  lilcecker,  of  Xcw 
York,  has  created  a  new  field  of 
endeavor  for  women — and  an  interest- 
ing side  to  the  motion-picture  world. 
From  her  emanated  the  idea  of  having 
society  become  a  film. 

Amateur  theatricals  are  old  stories, 
and  all  the  debutantes  of  all  the  seasons 
have  acted  in  amateur  performances 
and  posed  in  tableaux  zntatits  for 
sweet  charity — from  Nannie  Langhorn 


Shaw  (Mrs.  William  Waldorf  Astor) 
tlown  to  the  latest  society  debutante. 
Miss  I'lcecker's  idea  was  for  the  play 
to  be  done  for  the  screen  rather  than 
acted  to  the  audience,  and  she  per- 
5ua<led  her  friends  that  they  could  have 
oceans  of  fun  looking  at  their  own 
acting,  on  the  screen — which  proved 
true. 

The  new  method  caught  on  with 
great  furore,  and  Miss  Pilcecker's  work 
has  extended  to  Philadelphia,  the  Tliou- 
sand  Islands.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
many  other  places.    For  as  soon  as  she 
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A  seme  from  tK*  TKouMnd  Island*  ioci«ty  pKo- 
toplay,  "TKa  Smugglar's  R«venge,"  tKowing 
(left  to  nght)  Mane  Haydan,  Ira  A.  Kip, 
Billy  Vile*.  Douglat  NicKoli,  R.  Lockhart 
Wilbur.    R.    H.    Ef^laston.    Sr..  HeUn 
Egglnlon.  Mane  Jrnney,  Jack  Englei,  C 
Allen    Hayden.    Margaret   Nicholj  and 
Helen  Wilbur. 

conceived  the  idea,  she  went 
rifjht  straight  nut  ami  put  it 
into  .  execution.     W'iien  she 
comnicjiced  her  new  busi- 
ness, she  had  only  a  desk  and 
a  chair  and  a  small  oftice; 
now  she  has  a  handsome, 
beautifully   furnished  office 
and  all  of  the  ollice  help  that 
a  growing,  prosf)crous  busi- 
ness needs.  Her  coq^s 
of  assistants  includes 
several  camera-men 
an<l  directors,  all  of 
whom  are  kept  busy. 


KstKarin* 

Russell 
Dleeckcr  tum- 
itig  ibe  camera 
cTonk  ond  direct- 
ing a  society  film. 


K4<hariiw  KiimU  Blwkct. 


'T'lIR    most    recent  of 
^    Miss  Bleecker's  nota- 
ble successes  was  "The 
Flame  of   K  a  p  t  h  u  r," 
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In  "TKe  Stnugglcr's  R*v»ng«" — Henry  Wn«r. 
Helen  Wilbur,  Ewing  L  Rafferty.  J.  All  en 
Haydcn,  H«i«n  Egglmton  and  Billy  Vilas. 

which  was  put   on   for  the 
1  u  n  i  o  r    League    of  Xew 
York — a  league  whose  mein- 
l)ers  comprise  the  smartest 
flt-hutantes  of  each  season. 
They  had  always  put  on 
amateur    theatricals  pre- 
vious to  this  year.  The 
picture  was  such  a  hit  that 
it  has  been  run  off  at  a 
number   of   other  charity 
affairs  since  it  was  used  for 
the  Junior  League. 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the 
summer  colony  at 
Alexandria  Bay — 
the  interesting  lit- 
tle village  that 
nestles  beside  the 
swiftly  gliding  and 
very  picturesque  St.  Law- 
rence   River,    was    the  '■'"■'-^ 
posing  of   "The  Snntg-  jj^'.^.^ 
glers    Revenge.       The  i»c. 


Scene  from  tVie 
jocicty  pKoto- 
play.     'A  Ro' 
tnoncc  by  tKe  Sea." 
flmed  for  tKe  Allan 
tic  City  YacKt  Clul 


rll  BlaeclMr. 
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An  afternoon  t«a  sornc  in  tK«  Morris- 
town    (New    J«r»e^)    amateur  movie 
Le|t  to  rigdt :  Stewart  Emery,  EditK 
Fanshawc,  Geoifgt  HumpKries,  KatK- 
cnne  Hall,  Maiui  Kahn  and  CTharlei 
McAlpin. 


scenario  was  written  by 
Miss  Bleecker  and  put  on 
by  her  company.  This 
picture  without  doubt  had 
the  most  remarkable  cast  of 
any  that  has  ever  been  pic- 
turized,  owing  to  the  K-tKarine 
varied  accomplish- 
ments   and  untold 
wealth    which  the 
cast  represented.  It 
comprised  a  famous 


1. 


Ruafell 
Bleecker. 

hv 

Ruurll 
BIrrrkrr, 
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football  star,  Henry  Wiser,  of  Yale,  the 
son  of  Mr.  anti  Mrs.  Isaac  Wiser,  of 
Prcscott,  Ontario,  who  have  a  beautiful 
cottage  at  the  Thousand  Islands;  and 
about  twenty-four  people  who  were 
nuiltimillionaires,  includnig  Helen  Wil- 
bur, the  debutante  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Wilbur,  of  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. ;  Marie  Hayden,  daughter  of 
Charles  L.  Hayden ;  Helen  Kggleston. 
(laughter  of  Nfr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Mggleston,  of  New  York^  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boldt,  daughter-in-law  of  Mr. 
CJeorge  C.  Boldt.  Sr.,  of  the  Waldorf- 
.\storia ;  and  other  prominent  people 
who  have  magnificent  and  costly  man- 
sions on  the  Thousand  Islands. 

Miss  Bleecker  had  her  trials  with  her 
company  of  amateurs  before  the  jiicture 
was  satisfactory.  The  director  em- 
I)loyed  by  her  was  explaining  to  pretty 
Mrs.  Bolt,  who  had  the  adventuress 
role,  how  she  should  look — that  she 
should  wear  a  "sinister"  expression ;  to 
which  Mrs.  Boldt  replied: 

"P.ut  I  don't  know  how!" 

So  the  director  explained  and  showed 
the  amateur  "movie'"  actress  how  to 
add  to  her  facial-expression  repertory, 
saying  stage-manager  fashion: 

"Xow,  look  this  way,  gt'rlic" — illus- 
trating the  expression  she  should 
assume.  No  doubt  pretty  Estelle  Boldt 
devoutly  hoped  she  would  never,  never, 


in  all  her  life  look  like  that  even  for  a 
moment. 

Mrs.  Boldt  was  sure  that  an  adven- 
turess should  wear  white  spats  and  a 
hat  with  as  many  aigrettes  on  it  as  did 
Gaby  Deslys  in  "The  Belle  of  Bontf 
Street."  The  dashy  costume,  white 
spats  and  hat  with  numerous  aigrettes 
were  easily  obtainable,  but  not  so  the* 
])ersonality  of  the  adventuress,  for  Mrs. 
Boldt  had  trouble  with  her  expression. 
So  the  owner  of  a  society  moving- 
lecture  concern  has  difficulty  with  her 
stars,  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  the 
regular  "movies."  W'hen  this  play  was 
run  off,  however,  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  Yacht  Club  (all  of  the  partici- 
pants were  either  members  or  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  meml>ers),  the 
|)icture  was  excellent  and  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous big  picture-producing  companies. 

Miss  Blcecker's  many  other  plays 
include  "Gloria."  played  by  members  of 
the  Cushman  Club  and  society  debu- 
tantes of  Philadelphia;  "A  Question 
of  Fortune,"  whose  cast  includes  the 
exclusive  Morristown,  N.  J.,  set ;  and 
"A  Romance  by  the  Sea,"  which  was 
played  by  club  members  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Yacht  Gub. 

And  Miss  Bleecker  herself  is  one  of 
the  few  perfect-blonde  types  of  femi- 
nine beauty. 


PROOF  POSITIVE 

VOLA  .M.LEN  was  opening  her  en- 
gagement with  James  K.  Hackett, 
and  all  of  the  New  York  newspaper  men 
assigned  to  the  drama  were  in  attend- 
ance. .Among  them  was  Leo  Marsh,  of 
7/it'  Mornimj  Telegraph,  his  mind  still 
occupied  with  a  race-chart  he  had  just 
completed. 

The  young  person  whom  he  escorted 
was  gushing  about  Miss  Allen's  past 
performances.  She  mentioned  Ghry 
Quayle,  and  it  chanced  that  there  had 
been  a  horse  named  "Glory"  under 
Marsh's  observation  that  afternoon. 

"Yes  indeed,"  he  agreed,  absent-mind- 
edly, " — a  black  mare  with  white  fore- 
feet.   Killed  her  trainer — kicked  him  on 
the  head." 
And  now  she's  certain  he  drinks. 


The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

T'S  a  simple  story."  said  Lucile  Watson,  "  but 
it  proves  the  force  of  circumstances. 

"One  of  my  first  big  parts  on  the  stage  was 
that  of  a  shrew  and  cynic  in  Clyde  Fitch's  Xilad  of  It.' 
My  next  part  was  as  a  termagant  in  '  The  Dictator,' 
with  William  Collier.  And  again,  in  *Zira,'  with 
Margaret  Anglin,  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of  a  design- 
ing and  unsympathetic  female. 

"I  went  to  Clyde  Fitch  and  protested.  1  told  him 
I  would  not  be  a  stage  shrew  for  life.  So,  in  ihc 
revival  of  'Captain  Jinks,'  he  gave  me  a  sweet-young- 
thing  part.  And  after  that,  other  managers  began 
wanting  me  to  play  sweet  young  things. 

"What  can  an  actress  do?  She  does  a  certain  part 
well,  and  forever  afterward  she  is  ticketed,  classified 
and  filed  as  just  that  sort  of  actress.  She  does  an- 
other thing  well,  and  managers  forget  about  the  first, 
and  reclassify  her.  As  it  is.  I  insist  upon 
something  tlilTerent  each  season.  If  1  LuoleWat.on 
didn't.  I  d  stagnate." 

Which,  if  you've  seen  her,  you'll  know 
hasn't  happened. 


in  "TKe  F*ar 
Msrket." 


rhototnph  br 
White.  New  rock 
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The  Boxed  Death 


A  LOVE  AFFAIR.  A  MYSTERY.  AND  AN 
ADVENTURE  IN  DETECTION  THAT  WOULD 
HAVE  MADE  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  JEALOUS 


By  Horacc  Hazeltine 

ILLUSTRATED    BY>   DONALD  GARDNEK 


ORB  IF  TH.WER  was  not  at 
IV  all  "divinely  bent  to  medita- 
11  tinn"  Therefore  when  I 
found  him  sitting^  in  a  comer  of  the 
chib  piazza  at  Rye,  regarding  raptly 
with  knitted  brow  the  snowy  toes 
of  his  outstretched  buckskin  shoes, 
while  his  golf-kit  lay  idle  on  the  floor 
beside  him,  I  sensed  the  unusual. 

"Going  out  or  coming  in?"  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire.  But  I  mif^ht  as  well 
have  spoken  to  one  of  the  great,  white 
Doric  pillars  that  supported  the  roof, 
for  all  the  impression  my  question 
made.  Robbie  was  deaf  to  exterior 
sottnds.  And  diat  was  very  unlike 
Robhie.  For  ordinarily,  to  quote  the 
bard  again,  "a  merrier  man,  within  the 
limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent 


an  hour's  talk  with."  For  at  least  "a 
full  minute  I  stood  there  gazing  at 
him,  and  he  never  stirred.  But  as  I 
{jazed  T  must  have  trlcpathically  caught 
the  edge  of  one  of  his  thought- waves ; 
for  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  that 
within  a  fortnight  tragedy  had  swooped 
so  close  to  him  that  he  could  not  but 
have  felt,  might  still  be  feeling,  the 
breeze  stirred  by  its  wings. 

Mrs.  Derek  Ranleigh,  the  marvel- 
ously  preserved  mother  of  the  girl 
Robbie  was  going  to  marry,  had 
died  with  shockiiicf  a1»r\iptness  from 
pyaemia,  following  a  scratch  by  one  of 
her  prize-winning  Persian  cats.  And 
I  recalled  having  heard  that  the  \  oni^;T 
man  had  been  uncommonly  fond  of  his 
prospective  mamma-in-law.    To  know 
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the  Ranleighs  intimately  had  not  been 
my  privilege.  They  occupied  a  fairly 
admirable  reproduction  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish manor  house  in  the  midst  of 
many  acres  on  the  crest  of  Quaker 
Ridge;  but  they  were  comparatively 
newcomers  in  the  neighborhood.  On 
several  occasions  I  had  met  Derek  Ran- 
leigh  at  the  golf  club,  and  had  liked 
him.  He  was  English  b^  birth,  a  rover 
by  temperament,  and  tradition  held 

*    • .         r     •    ^  "And  nam." 

^'  Ke  informed  me, 
"it  mppenr*  that 
Mrs.  RanleigK 
Va*  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  spider." 


1  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away, 
reluctant  to  rumple  so  rapt  a  revery, 
when  he  detected  my  presence  and 
glanced  up. 

"Going  out  or  coming  in?"  1  re- 
peated. 

He  had  given  me  a  quick  smile,  but 
behind  it  the  shadow  of  his  problem* 
plainly  still  lingered  as,  rising,  he  said 
to  me : 

"I've  been  around  once  with  O'Mal- 
ley,  the  duffer.  Who  was  it  said  you 
can't  play  golf  and  think  of  anything 
else  at  the  same  time?  Whoever  did, 
lied  damnably.  That's  why  I  went  out ; 
but  there's  nothing  to  it.  It  didn't  dis- 
tract worth  a  picayune.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  small  drink?" 

More  out  of  sympathy  with  Robbie 
than  because  I  either  needed  or  craved 
a  stimulant.  1  accej)ted;  and  while  he 
rang  for  a  waiter  1  drew  up  a  little 


that  he  had 
accimnilated  con 
siderable  fortune  in 
many  luiids.  The  late 
Mrs.  Ranlcigh  1  had  seen 
once  or  twice.  Hut  I  had  never 
been  presented  to  her.  *She  was  an 
American  and  very  beautiful.  Though 
a  widow  with  a  daughter  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts,  she  had  appeared  less  than 
thirty  herself.  Her  first  husband  was 
Story,  a  Croesus  of  the  Lumber  Taist, 
who  left  her  his  millions,  to  the  last 
penny.  As  for  the  daughter,  Alice 
Story,  a  sweet-faced  girl,  of  rather  an 
intellectual  turn,  I  understood,  I  faintly 
recalled  having  been  presented  to  her  at 
a  club  tea,  and  having  noticed  her  two 
or  three  times  subsequently  on  the  links 
with  Robbie. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mrs.  Ran- 
leigh's  death,  shocking  as  it  must  have 
been  to  her  family  and  friends,  had 
made  scarcely  a  mark  on  my  memory. 
And  now  it  was  Robbie  Thayer's  unu- 
sual absorption,  rather  than  just  the 
presence  of  the  youth,  that  recalled  it. 


wicker 
table  and 
another  chair. 
It  was  mid-afternoon 
of  a  late  June  day.  For  a 
week  the  heat  had  been  e.xcess- 
ive,  and  only  the  most  ardent  lovers 
of  the  game  had  lieen  brave  enough  to 
persist  in  their  daily  practice.  Just 
now  the  vista  of  rolling  turf,  green  as 
the  greenest  emerald  under  the  blazing 
sun,  was  dotted  by  less  than  half  a 
dozen  players.  The  club-house  was  a 
desert,  and  the  piazza  and  the  shade 
of  its  outstretched  white  awnings  were 
held  by  us  in  undisputed  sovereignty. 

And  there,  in  that  sultry  solitude, 
while  the  ice  melted  in  our  glasses. 
Robbie,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart, 
spoke.  He  began,  I  remember,  with  an 
apology  for  so  much  as  mentioning  the 
matter,  seeing  that  it  was  so  personal 
as  to  be  almost  sacred.  But  he  called 
me  "good,  old  Barry,"  and  alluded  with 
appreciation  to  my  experience,  and  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
"devilishly  in  need  of  advice." 

"To  tell  the  truth."  he  went  on,  "I'm 
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beside  myself  with  worry,  and  have 
been  for  nearly  a  week.  I  have  been 
tryinj''  to  console  myself  witli  the  pro- 
fundity of  my  ignorance  in  such  things ; 
dechrmg  I  must  be  mistaken,  and  all 
that.  But  the  procc";?  has  not  been  at 
all  satisfying.  1  just  can't  convince 
myself  against  my  reason.  And  my 
reason  is  all  the  while  crying  out  that 
since  her  mother's  death,  Alice  Story 
has  gone  insane." 

I  confess  I  was  shocked.  There  was 
no  heavier  blow  that  I  could  imas^ine 
failing  upon  a  young  man  deeply  in 
love  than  this.  In  the  practice  of  my 
profession — T  am  a  inem1)er  of  the  Xew 
York  bar — 1  have  been  called  upon 
more  than  once  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  1 
know  *'Gray's  Treatise,"  for  instance, 
almost  by  heart.  I  have  studied  Spitz- 
ka  too,  and  Mercier ;  and  have  been  able 
to  tangle  up  ?ome  of  the  best 
alienists  in  cross-examination,  since 
my  connection  wttii  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office. 

With  two  deep  perpendicular  fur- 
rows dividing  his  heavy,  dark  eye- 
brows. Robbie  stated  the  prnunds  of 
his  belief,  and  I  listened  with  an  intent 
and  sympathetic  interest. 

Thei"e  was  no  question,  he  said,  but 
that  Mrs.  Ranleigh's  death  was  the 
result  of  natural  causes.  She  had  as 
pets  five  very  handsome  blue  Persian 
cats.  One  of  these,  called  Bajnzetta. 
was  a  most  nervous,  excitable  creature. 
Moreover,  she  had  been  out-of-sorts  for 
a  time  with  an  ailment  rcseinlilinq^  influ- 
enza which  had  defied  the  efforts  of  a 
skilled  veterinary.  Mrs.  Ranleigh, 
however,  by  careful  and  attentive 
nursing  with  her  own  hands,  had 
effected  an  encouraging  improvement, 
and  tfa«  valuable  animal  was  pro- 
nounced convalescent. 

"And  then,"  cried  Robbie,  with  sud- 
den acrimony,  "afypeared  that  damned 
kiwi '" 

I  may  once  have  known  what  a  kiwi 
was;  but  at  the  moment  I  fancied  the 
speaker^s  sharpness  of  temper  had  been 
aroused  by  a  Japanese  sen'ant  so  called, 
instead  of  by,  as  I  presently  learned  to 
be  the  fact,  a  nearly  extinct  New  Zea- 
land bird,  about  the  size  of  a  domestic 


fowl,  and  innocent  of  both  wings 
and  tail.  It  seems  that  Ranleigh,  who 
has  interests  in  New  Zealand,  brought 
the  rare  specimen  back  with  him  after 
a  recent  visit,  and  was  extremely  proud 
of  having,  as  he  thoucfht,  tame(l  it. 

On  this  occasion  he  brought  it  into 
his  wife's  boudoir  while  she  was  hold- 
ing the  invalid  cat  on  her  lap.  In  a 
flash  the  cat  had  leaped  from  her  arms 
onto  the  precious  kiici,  and  ilierc  was 
every  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  the 
old  monkey  and  parrot  story,  for  the 
archaic  bird  is  equipped  with  a  long 
and  strong  bill  and  a  particularly  active 
and  miiscniar  pair  of  le^^s.  To  save  the 
day,  Mrs.  Ranleigh  sprang  for  her  pet, 
which,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
rewarderl  lier  with  a  lonij  and  deep 
scratch  on  the  left  forearm  just  above 
the  wrist.  In  spite  of  the  almost  im- 
mediate application  of  antiseptics, 
bloml  poisoninq-  followed,  and  the 
family  physician,  who  was  called  in, 
thou^  he  worked  energetically,  failed 
ntterly  to  stem  the  ravages  of  the  infec- 
tion. In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  Mrs. 
Ranleigh  was  dead. 

"5^0  yon  see,"  Ro1)hie  went  on? 
"though  it  was  terribly  sudden  and 
awfully  sad,  you  couldn't  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  hold  anyone 
to  blame  for  it.  except  by  the  rirctntons 
route  of  involving  poor  Ranleigh  for 
innocently  displaying  his  bird  at  an 
nnpropition«!  season,  .^nd  yet  Alice  is 
unreasonably  convinced  that  her  dear 
mother  was  foully  murdered.  It's 
pitiful,  Barry,  old  man!  Perfectly  piti- 
ful!" 

I  am  sure  my  heart  went  out  to  him ; 
for  as  he  went  on  it  appeared  to  me 

that  the  young  woman  mmt  be  suffer- 
ing from  some  form  of  delusional 
mania,  or  from  paranoia,  superinduced 
by  the  shock  of  her  mother's  abrupt 
taking-off. 

"Why,  there's  no  one,  not  even  my- 
self." he  declared  desperately,  "who  is 
free  from  her  suspicion.  One  day  it  is 
her  step-father;  another  day  it's  old 
Dr.  ritcaim.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  maybe,  she  is  sure  it  was  the 
nurse,  or  hor  mother's  maid.  I've 
talked  to  her  by  the  hour,  trying  to 
reason  with  ber»  to  convince  her  ot  the 
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H«  m%s  jubilantly  loquacious. 
"Tfic  wKole  case  is  •*  straigKt 
M    •    stnn^  Bany.  Mrs. 
Ra  n  I « I  g  K'l 
murderer  is 
already  under 
arrest." 


impossibility  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
And  at  the  end.  the  best  1  can  get  from 
her  is:  "I  know,  Robbie.  .Ml  you  say 
is  tnie  enough.  And  I  don't  doubt  my 
awful  suspicions  must  seem  without 
the  least  warrant.  Hut  I  feel  that  1  am 
right.  Somebody  did  it.  I'm  sure  of 
it.  But  who  or  how?  Ah,  if  1  only 
knew  !•  " 

I  did  my  best  to  console  him.  I  told 
him,  though  I  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  that  Miss  Story  would  get  over 
the  delusions  in  a  little  while,  and  that 
he  must  just  be  patient  with  her.  Time 
would  work  wonders,  and  so  on.  And 
I  hope  I  left  him  in  better  .spirits.  But 
for  my  own  part  I  couldn't  get  his  stor>' 
out  of  my  mind.  It  was  a  horror  to  me, 
and  kept  recurring  in  the  midst  of  both 
work  and  pleasure. 

Two  days  later  I  went  to  Greenwich 
to  spend  the  week-end  with  the  Phil 
Clydes.  and  ran  into  a  nest  of  gossip. 
Xot  that  Clyde  or  his  charming  wife 
is  given  to  scandal-mongering.  It  was 
really  admirable  the  way  they  evaded 
their  mite,  since  they  probably  knew 
much  more  than  all  the  contributors  put 
together.  But  a  little  knowledge  is  in- 
deed a  dangerous  thing  when  it  comes 
to  the  dissection  of  character  and  mo- 
tives, as  was  there  amply  proven.  On 
several  occasions  host  and  hostess  broke 


in  simply  to  set  matters  straight  when 
the  guests  seemed  to  be  getting  too  far 
1  eyond  bounds,  and  so  indeed  did 
i^elham. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  judging 
from  the  trend  of  conversation,  that 
there  were  others  quite  as  mad,  appar- 
« ntly,  as  Alice  Story ;  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  In  point  of 
fact  the  opinion  seemed  general  that 
■'l)oor,  dear  .\gnes  Raiileigh,"  as  they 
fondly  called  her,  could  not  possibly 
have  died  inside  of  thirty-si.x  hours 
from  a  cat-scratch.  And  when  I  came 
to  consi<ler  the  question  from  that  angle 
I  had  to  admit  that  the  contention 

.  seemed  to  have  some  basic  worth. 
^        Of  course  I  preserved  Robbie 
Thayer's  confidence  so  far  as  the 
"     general  company  was  concerned. 
I'lUt  I  felt  that  it  might  be  of  service 
to  both  of  the  young  people  to  consult 
Pelham.  and  to  let  him  know  something 
of  .Mice's  attitude  in  the  case.  For 
not  only  could  I  trust  that  very  clever 
and  astute  confrere  on  the  staff  of  as- 
sistant prosecutors,  but  I  knew  that  if 
there  was,  after  all.  anything  irregular 
he  must  already  have  scented  it,  and 
would  not  be  content  until  he  had  it 
unearthed. 

Our  rooms  happened  to  connect,  and 
on  Sunday  night,  just  as  1  was  thinking 
of  imposing  my  comjiany  upon  him  for 
this  purpose,  he  tapped  on  my  door  in 
quest  of  a  cigarette.  And  there  was  my 
opportunity.  He's  a  handsome  fellow 
enough  at  all  times ;  but  in  his  blue 
silken  pajamas  he  looked  an.Antinous 
indeed  with  his  poet  eyes,  his  cherubic 
chin  dinii)le,  and  his  broad,  strong 
shoulders. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  dropping  into  a  chair 
after  listening  with  quiet  patience  to  my 
little  story,  "I  knew  all  that,  but  Miss 
Story  isn't  insane,  or  anything  like  it. 
For  the  present,  though,  it's  just  as  well 
to  let  Robbie  think  what  he  likes.  He's 
a  good  sort,  but  his  judgment  isn't  any 
too  good,  and  if  he  knew  there  were 
really  some  grounds  for  suspicion  he'd 
be  likely  to  tip  the  fat  in  the  fire  and 
spoil  everything.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  Barry,  that  I've  already  interested 
myself  in  the  case,  though  not  a  soul 
knows  it.    And  until  I  get  something 
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more  definite  than  I  have  now,  I  don't 
intend  to  give  an  inkling  of  what  I'm 
lip  to." 

I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to 
ask  him  whom  he  suspected,  hut  re- 
sisted. If  he  wanted  to  tell  me  he 
would,  and  if  he  didn't  no  amount  of 
questioning  would  draw  it  out.  As  it 
was,  he  took  a  couple  of  deep  inhala- 
tions from  his  cigarette,  and  then  went 
on. 

"You  have  heard  most  of  what  has 
been  said  here,  of  course.  Al)out  the 
only  theory  they  seem  able  to  evolve  is 
that  some  terrifically  virulent  poison  was 
placed  on  the  cat's  claws.  That's  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it.  as  you  must  see.  Nerv- 
ous and  excitable  as  the  animal  was, 
her  mistress  was  the  very  last  one  she 
could  have  been  e.xpcctcd  to  attack.  It 
is  true  that  the  precious  ki'^'i  <lied  also 
after  the  feline  onslaught :  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  was  from  any  subcu- 
taneous infection.  It  was  foredoomed 
by  change  of  climate  and  captivity,  and 
the  assault  of  the  cat  was  merely  the 
finishing  stroke." 

He  paused,  half  closed  his  eyes  and 
bit  thoughtfully  at  his  lower  Up. 

"It's  an  odd  .sort  of  a  mystery."  I 
commented.  "I'nless  the  jmison  got  into 
the  poor  lady's  bloo<l  from  the  cat,  how 
under  heaven  could  it  get  there?" 

"Ah.  that's  just  it!"  said  Pclham. 
"How?" 

"It  seems  curious  that  Dr.  PitcainT* 
should  have  given  a  certificate  of 
death   under  the  circumstances."  I 
hazarded. 

"Do  you  know  Dr.  Pitcaim?"  he 
asked. 

"Only    from  hearsay, 
was  my  answer. 

"If  you  knew  him 
you  wouldn't  think 
it  so  strange.  The 
poor  old  chap  has' 
gone  down  terribly 
in  the  past  year.  He's 
lost  about  everything 
he  ever  posses.sed,  and 
now  seems  intent  mainly 
on  drinking  himself  to 
death.     Mrs.  Ranleig:h 
used  to  know  him  in  the 
West,  and  thought  there 


was  no  doctor  like  him.  I  understand 
she  remembered  him  in  her  will,  which 
she  made  only  three  or  four  months 
ago.  and  I  believe  she  told  him  of  it." 

The  look  that  I  threw  at  I'elham  was 
gravitl  with  question,  but  he  chose  to  ig- 
nore it.  so  I  merely  asked  :  "Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  what  view  Ranleigh  takes 
of  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  Ranleigh's  .so  dazed  with  grief, 
nj)parcntly,  that  he  can't  even  think  co- 
herently. Vou  know  he  and  .Agnes 
Story  had  been  married  only  a  little  over 
a  year.  She  and  Alice  had  been  on  a 
trip  around  the  world,  and  Ranleigh 
met  them  on  the  steamer  that  brought 
them  across  the  Pacific.  He'd  been  out 
to  Xew  Zealand  then,  as  he  was  re- 
ccntlv.  looking  after  his  gold  mines 
there." 

'*VV'hat  about  the  nurse  and  the 
maid?"  I  jnirsued.    "Robbie  said — " 

"Alice  thought  the  hypodermic  needle 
the  nurse  used  might  have  been  infected. 
It  appears  that  there  was  a  bad  place  on 
the  poor  lady's  leg  somewhere.  Hut 
Ranleigh  remembered  that  as  a  wound 
no  more  terrible  than  a  mosquito-bite. 

"I  tumeJ  to  tKc  ted  ....  and 
then  I  taw  it,  and  screamed. 
It  was  so  tiny  ....  and  ^et 
it  filled  me  witK  a  Korror 
I  Ks'Oe  yet  to  under- 
stand." 
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At  the  worst,  the  nurse  might  have  been 
careless.    But  the  maid  was  another 

matter.  They  oaiiKht  her,  just  after 
Mrs.  Ranteigh  had  breathed  her  last, 
making  off  with  some  of  the  Ranteigh 

jewels,  and  she  i<  now  a  prisoner  at 
\\'hitc  P!atn«.  Still,  it  wasn  t  ncce<;snry 
for  her  to  kill  to  rob.  and  even  if  she 
had  thought  it  w.i<.  it  doesn't  seem  pos- 
vihlc  that  -he  wniiM  ha\'e  chosen  such 
an  inscrutable  method." 

Our  con\-ersation  came  to  a  close 
without  any  revelation  from  Pclham 
that  I  could  regard  as  worth  while.  If 
he  possessed  anything  vital,  he  certainly 
kept  it  well  guarded.  Although  old  Dr. 
Pitcairn  might  bo  said  to  have  Imd  a 
motive,  I.  somehow,  coukl  not  coiKcivc 
of  him  as  the  cidprit.  and  I  was  more 
than  ever  imdincd  In  believe  that,  in 
Spite  of  all  the  go^i>ip.  there  had  been  no 
human  agent  in  the  tragedy. 

And  sii1)-L(|uent  developments,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  seemed  to  conArm  my 
conclusion. 

At  the  office  the  silly  seasoji  had  set 
in  The  courts  were  already  closing. 
;uul  a  third  of  the  force  ha<l  started  on 
-innmer  vacations.  Piut  Pelham  was 
iKcply  engrossed  in  a  case  that  evi- 
dently required  a  lot  of  preparation,  and 
which  was.  I  as'sumed.  down  on  the 
calendar  for  the  fall  term.  He  spent 
hours  at  a  stretch  poring  over  encyclo- 
pedias ajul  other  ponderous  tomes,  and 
I  knew  he  u  a^  priming  up  on  some  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  not  thoroughly 
familiar.  He  had  fallen  into  one  of  his 
reticent,  taciturn  moods,  and  following 
my  usii.'il  habit.  I  asked  no  question-;. 

The  weather  was  incalescent,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  fickle  draft  the  door  be- 
tween our  offices  remained  perpetually 
open.  Thus  T  came  to  hear,  one  morn- 
ing about  a  week  after  our  interview  at 
the  Clydcs*,  my  neighbor  in  tensely  ear- 
nest converse  with  some  one  over  the 
telephone. 

**I  do,  indeed  T  do  think  so,"  I  heard 
hin  say, 

And  then:  "You  did?  Fine!"'  .And 
after  another  little  listening  pause;  "I'll 
be  up  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  there.** 

The  next  moment  he  wrc;  crowding 
the  open-door  space,  enthusiasm  adame 
in  his  big,  dark,  sensuous  eyes. 


"Barry,"  he  cried,  "I  want  you  to  run 
me  up  to  the  Ranleighs'  in  your  car,  if 
yon  don't  mind.  It  looks  as  if  the  whole 
puzzle  was  now  as  clear  as  day." 

My  car  isn't  anything  to  boast  of. 
It's  only  a  shabby  little  roadster,  of  out- 
of-date  model,  but  it  still  can  eat  up  the 
nn'les  on  a  lair  road  with  easy-going 
velucity,  and  the  tliijht  ^^^  the  ridge  back 
of  Mamaioncc  k  in  an  hour  and  a  half  is 
not  a  circumstance  to  what  it  did  many 
a  time  when  it  was  newer. 

T  learned  on  the  wnv  tlint  if  was  .Mice 
.Story  that  Pelham  had  been  talking  to 
over  the  'phone ;  and  \vas  aware  for  the 
first  time  that  he  knew  her  a  great  deal 
more  intimately  than  T  did.  I  learned 
too  that  much  tliat  he  had  told  me  that 
Sunday  night  he  had  got  direct  from 
her,  on  the  nccn<ion  of  a  call  of  condo- 
lence a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
her  mother. 

".\nd   now,"   ho   infnrniod   mc,  "it 
appears  that  Mrs.  Ranleigh  was  bitten 
bv  a  poisonous  spider." 
';i  didn't  know."  I  returned,  "thaf 
spiders  were  danccroii=:." 

"Oh,  yes, "  was  iiis  matter-of-fact  re- 
joinder, "some  spiders  are  deadly." 
.And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  kanleigh  country  house,  while  in 
large  part  new,  was  built  about  a  fine 
old  stone  mansion  of  the  early  eight- 
eenth century,  and  that  the  walls  had 
probably  been  nesting-  and  breeding- 
places  for  spiders  for  many,  manv 
vear^.  "I'm  ^omethint^  of  n  nnttirahst 
in  an  amateur  way,  "  he  a<lde<l.  "and  I  m 
particularly  anxious  to  see  a  specimen 
t1iat  Mi>s  Story  is  preserving  for  me. 
Of  course  if  it  proves  to  be  of  the  viru- 
lently venomous  variety,  it  is  a  fair 
conclusion  that  it  did  the  damage." 

"And  in  spite  of  all  the  cruel  scandal, 
no  one  is  criminally  involved,"  I  ended 
with  some  .satisfaction. 

But  Pelliam  either  neglect od  or  re- 
fused to  contirm  this  afiinnation.  He 
simply  enlightened  me  further  as  to  the 
girl's  communication.  S!ie  1ia<l  found 
a  little  black  spider  in  her  own  bed,  and 
had  been  frightened  ahnost  into  hys- 
terics by  it.  The  details,  however,  WC 
were  to  learn  on  our  arrival. 

I»ut  for  the  circumslances  I  doubt 
that  I  should  have  got  these  at  first 
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lund.  My  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Story  was  so  slight  that  I  certainly  had 
ro  itncntion  to  accompany  Pelliara 
within  thf  house.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  as  \M>  wound  through  the  spacious 
woodcfl  park  w  hich  girt  tlio  npprnnch  to 
the  manor  house,  we  overtook  Kobbie 
Thayer  walkinir;  and  a  little  further 
on,  came  upon  Mi^s  Story  herself, 
ensconced  in  a  little  verdurous  clearing, 
moss-carpctcd,  and  furnished  with 
hammocks  and  rattan  table  and  chairs. 

She  was  so  ohnrminpjly  cordial,  re- 
calling with  such  gfiiciuus  acniracy  the 
incifients  of  our  previous  met  tini^,  that 
it  would  ]Ki\  r  hren  impossible  for  inc  to 
withdraw  without  seeming  rudeness. 
And  Robbie,  too,  joined  his  welcome 
with  hers. 

On  the  table  were  claret  cup  and  iced 
tea.  and  after  ministering  to  OUr  re- 
freshment, she  very  quietly  and  anaf- 
fectedly  told  us  her  -torv 

"The  early  part  of  kust  iiii,'ht.  as  you 
all  know,  1  presutTie.  was  .stifling."  she 
began.  "M^y  rnom  fares  tlic  <outh.  and 
tliere  is  usually  a  breeze  through  it, 
even  on  the  hottest  nights.  But  last 
nii^ht.  though  I  had  all  llie  windows 
wide  open,  there  was  not  a  breath. 
Naturally  I  dispensed  with  even  a  sheet 
in  the  way  of  bed-covers.  But  e\en 
SO,  I  was  a  long  while  getting  to  sleep. 
Once  slumber  came,  however.  I  slept 
soundly.  I  do  not  renieinber  even 
dreaming.  Rut  at  a  little  after  three 
I  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  what  I 
soon  learned  was  a  crash  of  thunder. 
I  sprang  up.  switklied  on  mv  light,  and 
found  that  a  gale  was  blowing  the  rain 
through  my  windows  in  great  gushes. 
The  room  had  cooled,  and  after  lower- 
ing the  south  window's,  I  turned  to  the 
bed,  intentling  to  draw  over  it  the  sheet 
and  counterpane,  and  then  I  saw  it,  and 
screamed.  It  was  so  tiny,  too — not 
much  larger  than  a  small-sized  pea ;  and 
yet  it  filled  me  with  a  horror  I  have  yet 
to  understand.  I  screamed  again,  and 
turned  away  with  my  hands  over  my 
eyes,  and  ran.  It  had  not  moved;  but  I 
felt  that  somehow  it  had  the  power  to 
pursue  me.  and  I  must  put  doors  and 
distance  between  us." 

She  was  seated  directly  opposite  to 
tne,  and  I  noticed  now  aa  sne  leaned 


forward  the  least  bit,  that  into  her  wide, 

intellectual  eyes  there  had  come  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  agony  of  that  awful  moment, 
and  it  was  all  the  more  real  to  luc  be- 
cause of  this. 

"But  before  my  hand  could  reach  the 
knob,"  she  went  on,  "the  door  swung 
suddenly  open  and  Mr.  Ranleigh,  in  * 
lath-robe  and  slippers,  stood  on  the 
threshold.  I  don't  think  1  was  ever  so 
glad  to  see  anyone  in  my  life. 

"'There!  There!'  I  shrieked,  point- 
ing behind  me,  *in  tlie  bed !  Kill  it !' 
And  I  sank  into  a  chair,  quivering,  my 
eyes  covered  again,  and  a  cold  perspira- 
tion running  down  my  face. 

"In  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  minute 
he  had  returned  to  me,  and  he  had  the 
thing  between  his  thumb  and  f-irefinger. 

"  'See,  foolish  child,'  he  was  .saying 
with  an  indulgent  little  laugh.  '  Nothing 
but  a  poor,  innocent  and  quite  dead 
spider.  You  probably  crti^hed  it  with 
your  foot,  after  it  had  sought  safety 
from  the  storm  which  it  knew  was  on 
the  way  long  before  the  first  faint  ntm- 
ble  of  tliunder.  Spiders  frequently 
come  into  the  houses  at  such  times.  It^ 
nothing  to  be  frightenetl  o\er.' 

"His  words  and  tone  quieted  me.  I 
could  not  imagine  why  1  had  been  so 
frightened.  All  at  once  it  seemed  dis^ 
gracefully  babyi.sh.  I  sprang  up.  ran  to 
my  dressing-table,  selected  a  little  silver- 
topped  glass  jar  and  took  it  to  him. 

"  'Here.'  I  said,  'put  it  in  this.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  To  conquer  such 
hysterical  weakness.  T  shall  insist  on 
keeping  the  wretched  lliitic  here  in  my 
room  until  I  can  look  at  it  without  a 
tremor.'  And  I  made  an  eflfort  to  smile 
bravely. 

"I  suppose  I  dreamed  what  followed. 
I  don"t  beheve  in  ghosts  and  spirit  mes- 
sages and  all  that  .sort  of  thing,  so  I 
must  ha\  e  been  asleep,  though  1  d'ul  not 
return  to  bed.  The  storm  passed;  I 
raised  my  windows  again,  and  wrapped 
in  a  dressing-gown  T  sat  down  by  one 
of  them.  The  light  was  still  lit.  I  was 
thinking  of  my  mother,  of  course.  Sh« 
has  seldom  been  long  out  of  my  mind 
since  she  left  me.  It  may  have  been 
half  an  hour,  it  may  have  been  longer; 
I  can't  tell.  AU  I  know  is  that  I  was 
all  at  once  conscioits  of  something 
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TKen  PclKam  roM  I 

Mw  Ktm  take  it,  p«cr  cuncmily 
witKin  BTid    th«n  (Kake  tK* 
black  tpeck  it  contained  from 
fide  to  tide. 


Xo  one  of  us  stirred.    Indeed,  she  was 
herself  the  first  to  move.    Her  white 
hand  penetrated  lietween 
the  folds  of  her  hlack 
kerchief  -  fashioned 
waist    to  emerge 
the  next  instant 
with  the  ht- 
tle  jar  she 


standing  hc- 
side  nic.  .\nd  wlien 
I  turned  a  n  d 
looked.  I  saw  it  was 
>he.  The  little  sil\  er- 
topped  glass  jar  was  in 
her  hand,  ami  she  was  h<>l» 
ing  it  out  towards  me. 
Distinctly  I  could  see  the 
hlack  spider  through  the  gla 
and  it  was  nirniiig.  it  wa>  alive. 
Yet  somehow  I  felt  no  fear.  On  the 
contrary.  I  experienced,  if  I  may  so  de- 
scrihc  it.  a  great  peace,  coml)inc<l  with  a 
sense  of  energetic  determination.  My 
mother  did  not  speak  to  me  in  words, 
hut  her  message  was  jxrfectly  clear.  I 
did  not  hear  it ;  I  felt  it.  It  was  that 
she  held  in  her  hand  the  instrument  of 
her  own  death." 

The  girl  ceased  speaking,  and  there 
was  not  a  sound,  save  the  lisp  of  the 
light  breeze  in  the  tree-tops  above  us. 


h  a  d  descril)ed. 
1  hen  I'elham  rose 
and  stepped  towards 
her  w  i  t  h  hand  out- 
stretched. But  be  fore 
)assing  it  to  him,  she  removed  the 
id.  I  saw  him  take  it.  peer  curi- 
within  and  then  shake  the  black 
it  contained  from  si<le  to  side. 
Robbie  Thayer  came  forward  too  for 
a  look,  but  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
lack  ititerest,  1  held  myself  in  check.  In 
another  minute,  though,  the  talk  was 
general  again.  Did  I^elham  recognize 
the  creature?  Could  he  tell  whether  or 
not  it  was  poisonous?  But  very  tact- 
fully my  friend  managed  to  evade  giv- 
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ing  a  direct  ansiwer  to  either  of  these 
questions.    In  point  of  fact  he  began 

makincT  inquiries  himself. 

"You  believe,  of  course,  Miss  Story." 
he  said,  "that  it  was  a  spider  such  as 
this  that  inflicted  the  bite  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  tiiat  of  a  niosqi  ito?" 

■'I  do  indeed,"  was  her  emphatic 
answer. 

"Mow  do  )  c)u  account  for  your  own 
escape?  '  lie  followed. 
"I  can't  account  for  it,"  she  told  htm. 

"It  .seems  to  mc  that  sulTicient  contact 
with  it  to  destroy  it  must  have  proved 
my  own  death  warrant.  I  hat  I  was 
not  bitten  I  can  only  look  on  as  a  mir- 
acle, for  which  I  am  very  gniteful  " 

At  that  instant  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Robbie  Thayer's-  pazc  fixed  in  wist- 
ful adoration  upon  t!u-  ynnnq'  woman. 

"And  if,"  he  cut  in,  "the  spider 
should  prove  as  venomous  as  you  think, 
.Mice,  after  Pelham  has  had  it  exam- 
ined, ynu  will  be  -satisfied,  wont  you. 
thai  youi"  suspicions  were  utlerlv  un- 
founded ?" 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  nodded.  "I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  lo  acce[jt  such 
.  an  assurance,"  she  said. 

When,  with  the  jar  and  its  occupant 
safely  stowed  away  in  Pelham's  pocket, 
we  had  made  our  adieux,  I  was  a  littk* 
surprised  at  my  colleague's  refusal  to 
permit  mc  to  ttirn  the  car  about  in  the 
drive,  where  tlu  re  was  am])le  room.  On 
the  contra r}'  he  insisted  that  wi  i  M 
run  on  to  the  hoi^vc  and  circle  alioul  by 
tlie  stables.  And  there,  to  my  annoy- 
ance and  impatience,  he  must  needs 
alight  nnrl  Vnvc  mc  •^tandinyf  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  broiling,  blis- 
tering sun. 

He  came  back  accompanied  by  a 
burly  person  who.  I  sub^^cqiiently 
learned,  was  the  farm  supei iiiteiulcnt, 
carrying  a  wooden  box  tiearly  three 
feet  lon^.  with  insert-  of  wire  netting 
in  the  middle  of  its  sides  and  top. 

**Mr.  Ranleiffh  thought,  sir,**  the  man 
was  saying,  "that  it  might  come  in 
handy  for  shipping  some  of  the  Persian 
<!ats  away,  sceingf  that  he  doesn't  care 
to  have  them  al)out,  since — well,  you 
know,  sir,  how  he  mu'^t  fer-l  nbtctn  it. 
Out  I  dare  say  he  wont  mind  you  taking 
it.  We  can  easily  manage  the  cats." 


What  under  the  canopy  Pelliam 
wanted  with  the  unwieldy  concern  I 

couldn't  imagine,  and  he  made  no  cfi'ort 
to  enlighten  me.   indeed,  all  he  had  to 

say  was: 

"Now,  Parry,  old  man,  suppose  you 
let  this  rattlc-trai)  out  lor  what  it's 
worth,  and  head  it  straight  for  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum.  1  have  an  ap- 
pointment there  .'it  three  o'clock  with  a 
gc*ntlenian;  and  1  wouldn't  miss  it  for 
a  slice  of  the  Rockefeller  millions.'* 

lie  didn't  nn'ss  it.  I  landed  him  on 
the  curb  before  the  imjxtsiiig  eiUraiice 
to  the  museum  at  precisely  five  minutes 
before  tlu-  hi  nr.  \iyi  at  his  re^piest  I 
tossed  his  clumsy  bo.\  out  after  him. 

'  I'll  not  ask  you  to  wait,"  he  .said, 
considerately:  "I  may  be  here  some 
tiiiK'.  Put  if  you're  at  all  curious,  dou'i 
hurry  away  from  the  oftice.  When  I 
get  back  there,  I  may  have  something 
to  tell  yott  that's  worth  while." 

Jt  was  nearly  six  when  he  came  iti. 
anrl  frayed  and  frazzled  though  he  was 
by  the  heat,  he  was  no  lon-n  taciturn. 
He  was  jubilantly  loquacious.  Even 
before  he  dropped  into  the  chair  by  niy 
open  window  and  lighted  his  cigarette, 
he  threw  this  at  me : 

"The  whole  case  is  as  straight  as  a 
string,  Barry.  Mrs.  Ranleigh's  niur« 
derer  is  already  under  arrest,  and 
there's  not  the  littlest  piece  of  evidence 
missing,  from  motive  to  c-\eculion." 

"It  was  not  the  spider,  then?"  I 
asked,  gropingly. 

"It  itas  the  spider,"  he  atiswced 
quickly.  "The  only  spider  known  to 
science,  so  far  as  1  can  discover,  that 
could  have  performed  the  <Iastar<lly 
ser\'ice.  Scicntilkally,  the  little,  nearly 
black  arachnid  I  brought  to  town  in  the 
gki'^s  jar  is  known  as  one  of  the  gt'niis 
Juitrodcctus,  which  has  reprcsentaiii  es 
in  nearly  all  jKirts  of  the  world.  ( >ne 
variety  is  found  not  oidy  in  the  S<juth- 
ern  Slates,  but  here  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  It  is  known  as  the  're^l 
S|)(,t,'  because  it  has  two  tiiiy  bracket- 
like dots  of  that  coh.r  on  its  ventral 
furface.  Did  you  happc.i  to  notice  tlu  ;-e 
on  the  si)ider  Miss  Story  showed  us?" 

"I  .scarcely  looked  at  it,"  f  sai<l. 

"There  were  no  such  marks  tliere." 
Pelham  affirmed.  "My  scicniific  friend 
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vp  at  the  museum  showed  me  there 

wore  not.  He  prociouiu-erl  t!io  siiccinitii 
a  katipo.  'i'hc  tiaiuc  is  oi  M.icii  orij^in. 
The  <iii'lcrs  are  not  known  in  this  i  owu- 
trv.   i  lu  v  are  Jiaii\r-  of  New  Zealainl." 

**Vou  mean — 1  bc^au,  asioiiislicil. 

"That  it  came  over  m  the  t»ox  with 
Ratileii^irs  stiantjc  fowl,  ihe  A'f'r.  / — \hc 
1k)x  we  lui^sjed  in  from  Quaker  Ridge 
this  aftemooJi." 

"Impossible. "  I  charged.  "If  its  poi- 
son is  so  (ieadiy,  it  must  have  killed  the 
strange  fowl." 

"It  had  a  compqrtmcnt'  of  its  own. 
Oh,  the  ihinp  was  very  cleverly  ar- 
ranged. The  fejjii  .occupied  the  uiiildic 
.«cction  of  the  hox.  In  one  end,  divided 
by  a  fairly  widc-meshcd  wire  screen, 
was  the  earth  containing;  the  worms  on 
wliicli  it  feetls.  I'.ut  in  the  other  end, 
divided  by  closely  woven  wire  gauzc, 
too  thick  for  the  ki\-i's  long  bill  to  pen- 
etrate, was  an  injprovisc<l  home  such  as 
the  katipo  most  loves.  There  were  bits 
of  rotting  log,  under  which  it  ne-ts, 
and  there  was  the  sand  and  the  sedge 
of  the  sea-beach.  Can  you  fancy  such 
devilish  cuiming  to  accomj>lish  a.  foul 
end  an<!  escape  detection?" 

1  couldn't ;  and  I  said  1  couldn't. 
"And  you  think,"  I  added,  "th:  t  be  in- 
ten.ied  to  repeat  the  crime,  with  Miss 
Story  as  the  victim?" 

"That  I  can't  say.  There  arc  two 
ways  of  looking  at  it.  Mrs.  Ranlei^^jh 
left  Iwo-thinls  of  iier  eslale,  aside  from 
some  small  be<iiicsls.  such  as  that  to  Dr. 
I'ilcaint.  to  \wr  husband.  Tbe  other 
third  w.is  left  to  Alice  Story,  but  at 
.Miic's  death  it  was  to  revert  to  Kau- 
K  i^Ii  should  he  then  be  living.  It  is  i>os- 
sible  he  wanted  to  secure  that  as  well. 
I'm  incline*!  to  think,  though,  tlkil  the 
gossip  over  his  wife's  singular  death  had 
.•d.'inned  biui.  and  that  the  katipiJ  was 
alre.uiy  dead  when  he  placed  it  last 
ui^lit  in  his  stepdaughter's  bed  as  she 
skpl.  A  jioisonous  spider  between  tbe 
sbcets  would  h.ive  been  a  complete  an- 
swer to  those  who  disbelieved  in  the 
fatalitv  of  the  cat's  scratch." 

"I'.ut  bow."  I  demanded,  "did  you 
ever  get  track  of  the  thing?" 

"I'll  tell  you."  he  said,  so  modestly 
that  1  tnarveled.  "It  was  the  kiwi  that 
interested  me  lirst.   i  read  up  on  New 
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Zealand  and  especially  its  fttutw,  and  in 

tbe  course  of  reading'  I  c;mie  upon  the 
katipo,  ;ind  ibe  dread  iturrr>r  of  the  ua- 
ti\  es  concenu'ng  it.  Then  I  heard  that 
tlu'  A'trv'/  b.ivin;,'  dictl,  Ranleiijh  bad  sent 
it  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  that  gave  me  the  idea  of  going  ui> 
tliere.  and  linding.  if  possible,  somebody 
thai  could  tell  me  more  about  tbe  cllcct 
of  the  katij'f's  poison.  And  by  good 
luck  1  luet  a  young  mail  who  had  lived 
in  New  Zcalan<l  and  ktiew  it  like  a 
book — in  a  word,  my  scientist  fricsid. 
And  what's  more,  he  knew  Ranleigh 
before  that  indixidual  ever  snw  Arm  r- 
ica.  And  he  knew  that  Ranleigh  s 
mining  partner  died  i^uddenly  one  night 
from  having  been  bitten  by  a  katipo." 

A  -then  I'elham  added:  "I 

learned  a  bit  more  from  tbe  same 
sourcx'.  Ranleii;h  is  ;i  four-lhisber. 
lie  gambled  away  all  the  money  he  ever 
had.  When  he  married  Mrs.  Story,  he 
was  not  only  broke:  lie  was  in  debt. 

"Still  i  couldn't  sec  the  motive.  His 
wife  was  infatuated  with  him:  there 
w  L    n  diing  be  could  want  that  slic 

would  not  jjrovide." 

'"Did  you  say  be  had  already  been 
arretted  ?"  I  a^ked. 

"Yes — I've  bad  him  shodowed  for 
the  last  forluiglil.  lie's  been  operating 
in  Wall  Street,  through  a  liroker's 
branch  (tOlce  ui)t<iwii.  .Several  liours 
eacb  day  he  spent  there.  Then  he'd 
chanq^e  his  name  and  make  a  pilgrimage' 
lip  to  Rr\  erside  Drive  for  tea  w  itb  Kar- 
lovna.  tbe  Kussiiin  dancer,  where  he 
u;is  known,  to  the  servaiUs  at  lea.st, 
'as  Mr.  David  Romcr.  That's  where 
we  foun(l  bim  tbis  afternoon." 

He  rose  ami  started  toward  his  own 
office— then  stopped  and  turned  back. 

"Odd.  isn't  it.  Piarry,"  he  observed, 
"how  often  it  happens  that  scamps  sim- 
ply wont  let  well  enough  alone?  If  he 
liadn't  gone  out  of  bis  way  to  ])Ut  that 
s[>i(ler,  dead  or  alive,  in  Alice  Story's 
bed.  and  b:td  taken  care  to  destroy  the 
box  the  hiu-i  came  in,  wi-  rniL-ht  have 
suspected  bim  till  Doomsday,  bti!  we 
could  never  in  the  world  have  convicted 
him.  Tlie  katipo  had  left  her  eggs  in 
the  box,  by  the  way.  They  were  (|uitc  ' 
unmistakable  under  the  microscope," 
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the  motion  -  pic- 
ture actress,  nlways 
precedes  an<l  follows 
her  studio  work  with 
vigorous  physical  ex- 
ercise, preferably  ten- 
nis. This,  says  Miss 
Taft,  is  the  only  sure 
cure  for  nervousness : 
and,  though  the  puhlic 
may  not  realize  it. 
screen  work  exhausts 
the  nenes  mr)rc  than 
any  other  phase  of 
theatricals. 
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EARLE  WILLIAMS 
DOESN'T  EVEN  LOOK 
LIKE     AN  ACTOR 


By 

Harrison  Owens 


Y 


OU'D  like  Earlc  Wil- 
liams.   He's  a  regular 

  fellow,  a  gentleman — 

which  the  first  implies:  utiego- 
tistical,     quiet     and  almost 
— if   he   wasn't  so  ticucedly 
good-looking — comfortable!  He 
is  a  sort  of  big  brother  to  all 
the  girls  in  the  studio,  and  to 
all   the  boys   too.     H   he  is 
temperamental,  no  one  has  dis- 
covered it,    I'unhermore,  seeing 
him  in  his  street  clothes,  you'd 
never  know  he  is  an  actor:  he  looks 
like  a  prosperous  broker  or  a  law- 
ver.  ,  , 

'He  isn't  a  "ladies'  man."    I  dont 
believe  he  has  ever  pennitted  himself 
to  be  i^hotographed  amidst  stacks 
of  mail  from  love-mad  girl 
admirers.      I    have  a 
strong  feeling  that  if 
Earle  Williams 
were    to   get  a 
letter  from 
some  beauteous 


damsel 
ing  to 


offer- 
throw 
herself  and 
her  several 
millions  at 
his  feet, 
he  would 
answer: 


riiolo^Jph  l'»  T»fr,  Ne«  Vofk 


Earle  Williams. 
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"It  is  nice  of  you  to  give  me  the  com- 
pliment." (And  he  would  mean  it, 
too.;  "But  don't  worry  your  little 
head  about  me.  I  have  a  fat  wife  and 
eighteen  children." 

It  wouldn't  be  true,  of  course:  he's 
only  thirty-six,  and  he  isn't  married. 
But  he's  the  sort  that  would  be  apt  to 
feel  he  ought  to  let  the  girl  down 
easy. 


p.'\RLE  WILLIAMS  was  bom  in 
^   Sacramento.   His  uncle  was  James 
Paget,  the  only  member  of  the  Wil- 
liams family  who  was  of  the  theater, 
an  actor  of  great  promise  a  generation 
ago.    Mr.  Williams  has  never  .  got 
over  being  a  Westerner,  and  doesn't 
want  to.   He  is  satisfied  to  be  called 
a  Calif omian. 

His  first  work,  sandwiched  be- 
tween   high    school    and  college, 
was  as  an   office-boy.     Then  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege of  California,  but  mathe- 
matics and  other  gruesome- 
nesscs  took  the  edge  off  life,  and 
he  left  before  receiving  his  degree. 

He  entered  theatricals  as  "utility- 
man"  with  the  Baldwin-Melville  Stock 
Company  in  New  Orleans  when  he  was 
twenty-one':  later  he  went  with  the 
Frederick  Bclasco  Stock  Company  of 
San  Francisco  and  Portland;  then  he 
passed  a  year  with  the  James  Xcill  Stock 
Company,  played  with  Henry  E.  Dixey  in 
"The  Man  on  the  Bo.x."  with  Rose 
Stahl  in  "The  Chorus  Lady/ 
with    Mary    Mannering  in 
"Glorious     Betsv,"  with 
Helen     Ware    'in  "The 
Third  Degree" — and  end- 
ed   his    stage  career 
with  George  Beban  in 
"The    Sign    of  the 
Rose,"  one  of  the 
most  successful 
of    V  a  u  d  e  - 
villc  play- 
1  e  t  s 


Idleness  sent  Mr.  Williams  to  the 
films.  He  found  one  of  the  actors' 
usual  summer  siestas  irksome.  He 
applied  at  the  X'itagraph  studio  and 
very  soon  became  a  hcadliner. 

"1  have  no  false  notions  about  my- 
self or  about  my  profession,"  Mr. 
Williams  told  me  one  day.  ^"I  don't 
expect  adulation,  and  I  don't  want  it. 
I'd  like  to  tell  a  lot  of  girls  who  write 
love-letters  to  motion-picture  actors 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  fellows  right  in 
their  home  towns  who  are  just  as  good, 
as  handsome  and  probably  a  whole  lot 

more  ser\'iceable 


than  the  film 
heroes  they 
rave  over." 


rhuuifriph  by  Tan.  New  Yoik 

You'd  think  he  wes  b  profp«rous  broker  or  s  Uwyw. 
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"  WE   LOOK  AT  THE  PRIZE 

IN  ASTONISHMENT.  AND  SAY,  IS 
THIS  ALL?'  AND  FATE  LAUGHS" 


By   Winona  Godfrey 


MEN  the  vlllriin  can  hiss  "Aha, 
nie  proud  bcauiy,  you  wince!" 
he  may  count  on  having 
smicil  indeed,  for  really  no  wntnul 
throbs  so  bitterly  as  one  in  that  tender 
spot,  the  pride.  And  when  wounded 
pride  is  added  to  disappointed  love, 
there  results  a  hurt  that  may,  like 
Mcrculio's,  be  "not  so  deep  as  a  well 
11  rir  so  wide  as  a  church-door,"  btit 
which  nevertheless  is  quite  sufficient. 

Consider,  tlien,  Eve  Albertson,  jilted 
1)y  Homer  Phelps.  And  out  of  a  per- 
fectly clear  sl<y!  had  gone  away 
on  some  vague  "business,"  and  leave- 
taking  had  been  tender  and  wholly 
unprophetic;  then  his  carefully  worded 
Icticr :  he  h:\<\  cDtne  lo  realize  that  their 
tHj^aj^eniein  liad  ]>een  a  mistake;  he  had 
been  selfish  and  unjust  in  seekin^^  it; 
his  financial  future  was  so  uncertain 
that  (however  i>ainful  the  renunciation 
might  be)  he  could  not  think  of  asking 
so  luxury -lapped  a  daughter  of  fortune 
to  venture  it  with  him.  lie  entreated 
her  forgiveness ;  he  begged  lier  to  think 
,as  kindly  of  him  as  jiossible — ^and  so 
on— and  so  on. 

Her  reply  was  laconic:  "Vou  are 
free."  And  she  enclosed  his  ring. 
Then  -^he  ^'\\  Imck  and  considered  the 
grievousness  of  her  wounds. 

nrO  plytitudinize.  the  important  thing 
*-  is  not  so  much  what  liappcns  to  us 
as  how  we  take  it.   Fortune's  favorite 

howls  in  pained  surprise  when  Life 
hands  htm  the  inevitable  box  on  the 
ear,  while  tliose  who  have  never  ha<l 
aiiytliing  but  slaps  simply  shrug  "More 
of' t'le " '--rime"  '.\r\<\  proceed  With  the 
moment's  business. 


I'lve  belonged  tn  the  evctA'-wish- 
gratified  class.  She  ha<l  been  brought 
up  packed  in  cotton — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  modish  (and  rnorc  lit- 
eral) to  say  wrapped  in  crepe  de  chine. 
She  had  brains  and  beauty,  and  she 
belonged  by  the  triple  title  of  birth, 
breeding  and  wealth  to  the  socially  elect. 

Eve's  self-valuation  was  not  seriously 
inflated,  but  she  considered  with  some 
grouiuls  that  the  vmmg  man  tipna 
whom  she  bestowed  herself  was  decid- 
edly getting  something.  She  was  bc- 
stowinq^  t  ^elf  on  Phelps  sincerely  and 
uncalcubtingly.  She  loved  liim.  And 
he  had  dared — he  had  found  it  posst- 
bte — ^to  say  "Please  excuse  me !" 

Tt  was  not  till  sotne  time  nf forward 
that  her  fatli,cr.  iu  urging  relreuchnient 
in  her  CX|K>nditures,  hinted  the  preca- 
rious condition  of  his  afi'airs.  .*^he 
wondered  willi  a  renewed  bitterness 
w  hether  Phelps  had  had  any  inkling  of 
this. 

it  is  not  the  modern  way  to  niutib  the 
])angs  of  despised  love  by  such  old- 
fashioned  methods  as  repairing  to  a 
nunnery.  Xowa<lays  we  prefer  to  take 
up  esthetic  ilancing,  or  possibly  avia- 
tion. After  this  staggering  blow  Eve 
Albertson  merely  wore  slightly  inorc 
daring  gowns,  danced  with  a  trille  more 
abandon — and  the  first  time  she  met 
Clontarf  finished  thrir  brit  f  exchange 
of  civilities  with,  "Come  to  see  me  some 
time." 

She  did  this  out  of  the  mi.schief  that 
was  in  her  and  not  from  any  set  design. 
Possibly,  too,  what  was  so  plain  in 
Clontarf's  eyes  salved  her  smarting 

vanity. 

Clontarf,  in  spite  of  his  Irish  name. 
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was  not  at  ^11  the-  supposedly  typical 
Irishman.  He  had  neither  a  Ion- 
a  partictilnr  wit  nor  a  hot  head,  lie 
was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  Eve 
Albertson  was  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  wanted  to  marry.  Hut  when  he 
met  her,  she  was  engaged  to  Phelps. 
Into  the  lives  of  most  men  there  comes 
one  woman,  ^ood  or  evil,  to  whose  call 
he  must  ever  respond  ;  so  wh(  n  I've  said 
to  Clontarf  "Come,"  he  wcui.  and  did 
not  fail  to  note  that  her  bands  were 
ringless. 

He  went  again  and  again,  pursuing 
all  those  tactics  by  which  the  modern 

man  advertises  that  his  intcr.tinr.-  riro 
serious — books  and  bonbons,  orchicl.s 
and  operas.  Unless  permitting  all  this 
be  called  encouragement.  Eve's  attitude 
was  that  of  mere  friendliness. 

•yjIE  time  came  soon  when  Henry 
*  .AHiert^nn  gave  up  his  lotij^  fij,'ht 
and  acknowledged  himself  fjuancially 
ruined.  This,  of  course,  is  always  the 
time  the  rich  \i!lain  selects  to  pre<-  lii-^ 
unwelcome  suit,  though  it  is  also  con- 
sidered tactful  in  the  hero  to  offer 
the  protection  of  his  name  at  this 
juncture. 

"Eve,"  said  Clontarf  in  a  quiet  and 
steady  voice,  "will  you  marry  me?" 

Eve  slimvcd  neither  surprise  nor 
embarrassment,  although  she  did  not 
meet  his  eyes. 

"I  do  not  love  you."  she  replied  after 
a  moment,  very  quietly,  too. 

"You  are— you  think  it  would 
never—  cnw.e  ?" 

*'I  think  I  shall  never — love — 
again." 

His  lips  tightened.    "You  mean— 
Phelps  .>" 
'•Yes." 

"You  still  care  for  him?" 
"I  don't  know." 

The  rain  tapped  at  the  window;  a 
flame  in  the  dying  fire  leaped  up 
suddenly  and  seemed  to  scan  h  !' ve's 
face  with  its  light.  It  was  she  who 
went  on  hesitantly  \ 

"I  want  to  be  frank  with  you,  Rupert. 
I — I  can't  pretend  to  be  taken  unaware. 
I've  let  you  come,  and — I'm  not  blind." 

"And  I  don't  pretend  to  have  misun- 
derstood you,"  Qontarf  returned  sim- 


ply, "I'm  not  thinking  that  Vou  have 
let  nic  love  you  just  to  dismiss  me.  I 
liriven't  deceived  myself  nbotn  your 
teehng  for  me,  Eve.  i^ut  1  hoped — I 
love  you.  Eve,  and — can  give  you  a 
good  deal." 

"1  want  to  niarr)'  you,  Rupert"  (she 
stopped  his  movement  with  a  little 
gesture)  " — if  you  want  to  take  me — 
this  way.  But  1  waiu  you  to  under- 
stand what  you're  getting." 

"I  want  you  on  any  terms,"  said 
Clontarf  as  if  his  throat  were  dry. 

"I  shall  marry  you  bccau.se  I  want 
my  way  of  life  assured — the  things  I've 
lufn  used  to  made  certaiti ;  because  I 
don't  want  to — -Jove — any  n)ore — to  be 
hurt  again  that  way :  because  T  can  be 
proud  to  be  your  wife.'"  .\gain  he 
would  have  spoken,  and  she  stopped 
him.  "I — can't  promise  anything  more. 
1  f  you  want  such  a  woman — " 

Cloiuarf  spf>kc  now.  rather  hoarsely  : 
"At  least,  you  haven't  tried  to  conceal 
your  real  feelings  as  mo.st  women 
would.  It  shows  yr)ur  good  faith, 
anyway.  Perhaps," — he  frowned, —  1 
shouldn't  take  you  on  those  terms ;  per- 
haps I  should  be  too  proud,  but — 1  ut. 
Eve,  I  can't  hel{>  myself.  To  mc  you 
are — Ihe  irresistibte  woman** 

For  the  first  time  spots  of  color 
showed  In  her  cheeks.  He  took  her 
hand  gently,  and  she  let  it  rest  in  his.  - 

"I  am  not— distasteful  to  you  ?"  His 
voice  was  not  quite  steady.  She 
breathed  the  monosyllable  "  No." 

Thev  were  silent  a  long  time. 

.\t  last:  "Ju'^t  one  more  question. 
Eve.  If  he — Phelps  should  return — 
free,  perhaps — ^would — how  would  vou 
feel?" 

"T  dnn't  know."  She  hesitated.  "I 
ihink  I  shouldn't  feel  at  all.  But  hon- 
estly, Rupert.  I  don't  know.  And — ^it 
isn't  at  nil  likely  to  happen." 

"I  suppose  not,"  Clontarf  granted. 

SO,  in  candor  and  good  faith  on  both 
sides,  Eve  became  Mrs.  Rupert 
Clontarf— not  by  any  means  an  un- 
cviable  position.  Clontarf  was  a  ninn, 
and  Itesidcs  had  money — an  excellent 
thing  in  husbands. 

.\  year  passed,  very  happily,  surpris- 
ingly' happily.    Womanlike,  Eve  had 
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not  expected  to  be  hap{)y.  She  liad 
never  expected  to  be  happy  again.  She 
had  expected  life  to  dragoon,  a  drab, 
disillusioned  ihin;;^,  ripjiled  perhaps  by 
a  superficial  ijayety  but  irrcpaiai»ly 
bli.tjiued  at  the  licart.  Instead,  it  5cen)cd 
possible  that  it  wasn't  going'  to  be  such 
a  painfid  business  after  all! 

And  Clo^iiarf  diil  uoi^troublc  her  (as 
most  men  would  have  done)  by  insist- 
in<^  upon  what  slie.liad  warned  him  she 
could  never  give.  He  had  hoped  at 
first  (being  only  human),  and,  unable 
to  realize  tbat  hope,  he  had  resigned 
himself  to  the  bitter  bargaiti  of  having 
her  his  and  yet  never  to  be  his.  To 
most  men  the  distinction  would  not 
hr^\■c  mattered  greatly,  but  Clontarf  was 
capable  of  lo7  i\ 

•  The  most  iiiteresting  question  in  the 
w^orld  (isn't  it?)  is  whether  wc  move 
overselves  or  are  moved  by  fate.  To 
be  a  fatalist  sometimes  seems  the  only 
way  to  retain  the  least  respect  for  that 
perverse  insect  man.  Why.  if  the  stars 
m  their  courses  do  not  compel  him.  does 
man  (including  woman)  so  consistently 
ihni'^t  his  thick  lurnl  into  the  lion's 
mouth  and  his  blumiering  feet  intf)  the 
quicksand?  Why  tlocs  the  individual 
alwnvs  expect  to  evade  the  penalty  he 
knows  full  well  others  invariably  reap 
from  folly?  I  think  that  is  wlxat  the 
sphinx  is  still  asking. 

TJT/E  can  waive  the  point  of  what 
"    forces  guided  Phelps  back  into 

Eve's  circle,  1»ut  we  can  wonder  why 
in  the  face  of  things  he  should  calndy 
remain. 

They  met  again,  the  man  ^tirrcfl  by  a 
revived  itifatualion  for  the  woman  he 
knew  had  once  really  cared  and  who 
was  now  even  more  allurin'^'-  liccausc  he 
had  lost  her.  And  liic  woman — was 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  she  was 
looking  once  tnorc  upon  the  only  man 
she  could  ever  love. 

Ver>'  cold  at  first,  his  humility  and  a 
certain  air  of  martyrdom  thawed  her. 
Tie  managed  to  convey  a  great  deal, 
too,  in  a  moment  when  she  coubl  hardly 
avoid  listening  to  him. 

"So  yoti  an-  niniTu rl ?" — at  the  end 
of  a  long-drawn  breatlu 

"Yes.  And  you?" 


He  shook  liL-  he  id  reproachfully. 
"You  might  laiow  1  ni  not/' 

She  did  know  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  she  asked  coolly:  "Why  not  yOu, 
pray  ?"  ^ 

"Can't  you  guess .  ' 

'Most  certainly  I  can't  guess." 
There  was  f!i-d;ii'i  \:\  her  voice,  but 
her  pulse  quickened. 

He  sighed.  "I  could  not  put  pearls 
like  those  around  your  nt 

She  did  not  reply;  neither  did  she 
intimate  that  she  would  listen  to  no 
more  of  that. 

So  he  went  on:  "I'm  luckles.s 
dreamer  in  this  hard-headed  world. 
Money-makeis  are  born,  like  poets. 
None  of  my  schemes  pan." 

"No?" 

"No.  And  you — **  He  broke  off. 

But  she  got  it.  "I  could  not  chain 
you  to  my  \  agabond  existence,"  he  went 
on.  Her  gl.uice  "softened,  and  her 
heart  too,  at  the  thought  that  she  might 
still  think  well  of  him.  .-Xfter  all,  he 
had  acted  tmselfishly,  it  seemed — he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  desire,  for  her 
fiUnre!  She  had  been  misimlging  him 
all  this  time.  She  carried  away  an 
impression  of  secret  devotion,  of 
renunciation  borne  manfully. 

T^HE  curtain  rose  now  on  one  of 

*  those  little  psychological  comedies 
through  which  so  often  men  and 
women  arrive  at  a  tragic  third  act.  The 
slim,  handsome,  idle  I'helps  had  not 
Clontarfs  idea  that  work  is  an  anndyTc. 
Phelps  had  plenty  of  lime  to  sit  a'  i! 
feet  of  Clontarf 's  idle  wife. 

They  were  not  posing — co't^rl  ni  Iv. 
anyway;  they  took  themselves  most 
seriously.  They  thought  of  the  past 
and  considered  themselves  the  play- 
things of  destiny.  Hut  they  did  not  say 
to  each  other:  "What  is  to  be  done? 
How  can  we  mend  this?"  They 
appeared  to  pr.  fer  a  gentle  despair 
over  the  irrctn\  \ able. 

Clontarf  w.i^  ])atient,  but  not  too 
patient;  and  he  did  not  rnre  for  the 
role  of  either  the  unobserving  or  the 
complaisant  husband.  He  saw  and  did 
not  relish  what  he  s.nv. 

"Eve,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  once  asked 
you  what  I  might  expect  if  Phelps  came 
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back  into  your  life."   Slie  did  not  reply 
at  once^  and  he  added:  "You  remem- 
ber?" 
"Yes." 

"You  said  (Iiat  it  was  not  likely  to 

liappoii.  but  il  has  happened."' 

"And  no  harm  has  Iki  u  <lnnc."  she 
redinied  after  a  .second's  pr.iisc.  Ilcr 
lou  voice  liad  a  constrained  sound. 

Clontarf  l()r)kcd  as  if  lie  v.crc  ,e;oincf 
io  ^  laugh, — niinhlcssly, — hut  lie  re- 
frained. "I  suppose  I'm  isretting"  what  I 
mieht  have  exix'ctcd.  I  swallowed  my 
pride  and  took  you  because — I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  thoitght  I  could  safely  count 
on  his  hc\u^  out  of  your  life  for  good. 
Frankly.  I  did  not  think  the  affair  was 
so  serious.  I  thou^hl"— he  smiled 
primly—"  r  was  the  lietter  man  and 
that — I  would  wilt  ottt." 
.She  wa.s  silent. 

"Well,  it  seems  T  haven't.   But  you 

are  my  wife.  .\nd  you  must  stop  seeing 
Phelps,  'or — "  He  did  not  raise  his 
voice:  his  whole  manner  was  con- 
troll<vl.  hut  tlierc  w.is  a  quiet  force  be- 
hind it  that  warncrl. 

*'\'ery  well."    She  \\  as  quiet  too.  ' 

"I'm  not  ^oinj^  to  stand  watch  over 
you."  he  went  on.   "I'm  poinij  awav." 

She  started  at  lliat.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"That  you  nmst  make  n  final  decision, 
and  I  am  not  ^oi^Lf  to  s'and  over  you 
to  force  it  Oissell  ts  ill  in  Honolulu, 
and  ha?  caMed  for  hi-  \;:c'1it  In  nn-et 
him  I  here.  She  .'^ails  lo-ui'.dit.  and  I 
am  t^oing  with  her.  Vn«  will  be  quite 
free  to--do  as  you  like," 

Slic  nciilvr  moved  nor  «iin!<c. 

C'lontai"!  ;-;ond  lookin;.'  ru  her.  Th-^y 
were  both  white  to  the  lins.  Tlion  he 
forced  a  word  to  his:  "rinofl-hv." 

Ilcr  own  lips  moved  media nicallv,  as 
if  they  were  stiff:  *'Good-hy."  '  He 
'^iiili]<  t;!y  seized  her  hands  :md  \'  rii: 
thcni  hard — went  out  quickly  without 
another  word. 

P*  VK  sank  down  upon  th^  couch  where 
*^  she  had  been  .sittinij  wlien  ("lontarf 
came  to  li<  i .  She  felt  dazed.  This  was 
the  absolutely  unexpected  crisis.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  her  that  there  would  be 
any  decision  to  make— that  there  was 
any  possible  change  to  be  made  in  the 


-situation.  She  had  looked  upon  it 
simply  as  the  tragedy  in  her  life,  that 

destiny  shotild  have  made  her  love  one 
f  i:U  wed  another.  She  and  Phelps  had 
never  spoken  of  the  future,  of  what 
iiii</ht  be.  They  had  merely  .<;ij^hed 
di.screetly  over  what  nii(/ht  haze  h^cu. 

Sow  it  was  as  if  soaiethinfj  held  her 
in  a  vise  and  forced  her  to  look  with 
opened  eyes  upon  a  tan<;ible  tfiin;'. 
What  she  had  thought  the  secret  desire 
of  her  soul  mi^ht  yet  be  realized — if  she 
so  ^vil!ed  it  (for  she  nnd.TStood  Clon- 
tarf perfectly).  She  might  be  free — 
niight  be — ^the  wife  of  the  lover  of  her 
girlhood. 

A  great  hand  seemed  to  clutch  her 
heart.  She  raised  herself  from  the 
couch  and  looked  out  ui>on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  black  in  the  dn  1. :  Aloa- 
traz.  shaped  out  of  its  rocks  like  a  §rcat 
battleship  at  anchor,  its  prison  hghts 
twinkling  watchfullv;  the  dimmer 
islands  beyond ;  the  mighty  and  myste- 
rious hills.  The  window-glass  was  cold 
on  her  forehead  as  her  eyes  sought 
strangely  to  (lierce  the  darkness ;  some- 
where out  there  one  of  those  tossing 
masthead  lights  marked  Cas-ell'.s  yacht, 
the  Arindne,  that^iled  for  Honolulu — 
to-night. 

"Mr.  Phelps,"  auuuunced  the  maid's 
m.it!er-of-fact  voice  from  the  door-  • 

way. 

Eve  turned  her  head  toward  him. 

without  rising.  .She  appeared  to 
e.xamine  hiin  almost  curiously  as  he 
advanced  with  that  air  of  being 
perfectly  sure  of  his  welcome.  He  was 
in  good  spirits,  obviously,  smiling,  con- 
fident. 

"Well,  how  arc  you,  fair  lady?"  he 
risked  lightly  with  a  tr;idi  r  imdertone. 
Then:  "What's  the  matter?  Anything 
happened?" 

"Sit  down."  said  Eve. 

He  sat  beside  her.  an<l  reaching  out, 
took  possession  of  her  hand.  She  let 
it  rest  passively  in  his— her  gaze,  a  little 
strange,  on  those  dasjiefl  hands  sharjjly 
defined  against  the  costly  fabric  of  her 
gown.  After  a  second,  while  he 
regarded  her  concernedly,  she  lifted  her 
dark  eyes  to  his  face. 

"You  must  not  come  here  any 
more/'  she  said  distinctly. 
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"Why  ?"  he  asked  sharjily. 

"I  must  not  see  you  any  more,"  she 
said  cahnly. 

"Why?  "  he  repeated. 

"Rupert  has  lorliidden  it." 

"Ah."  His  face  fell;  his  handclasp 
unconsciously  relaxed.  "I  suppose  he's 
jealous."  he  murmured  reflectively. 

"I  don't  think  so."  She  did  not  seem 
agitated. 

Phelps  laughed.  "Of  course.  What 
else?  But — it's  a  pity  a  man  and 
woman  can't  he  friends — "  ^ 

"He  has  always  known  about  us." 
murmured  Eve. 

Phelps  rose,  frowning,  "^\'ell — "  he 
began  thought  full  v. 

Eve  watched  him.  "Wcll?[j  she 
repeated.    "What — shall  we  do?" 

"Oh."  the  man  gave  a  little  shrug, 
"what  is  there  to  do?  If  he's  going  to 
make  a  row — I  didn't  think  he  was  the 
sort  to  object.  Why,  we've  done 
nothing —  But,  of  course,  if  he  docs 
object — " 

"What?"  she  breathed. 

"Why.  we'll  have  to  quit,  1  sup- 
pose." 

"Quit  ?" 

"I  don't  want  to  make  trouble  for 
you.  Eve.  As  long  as  your  husband 
didn't  mind,  I  didn't  see  any  harm  in- 
renewing — our  old  friendship — " 

".And  making  love  to  me,"  Eve  put 
in  drvly. 

"Oh.  just  a  little,  for  old  times 
«;akc."    He  smiled  whimsically.  "But 
if  Clontarf  fusses  about  it!    I'll  be 
awfully  sorry  not  to  sec  you.  my  dear. 
Perhaps  it  tftw  a  little  dangerous—" 

EVE  was  observing  him  out  of  half- 
closed  eyes.  "You  flatter  yourself 
just  a  trifle.  Homer,  don't  you?  You 
must  remember  that  1  was  very  young 
— and  inexperienced — when  1  preferred 
you — to  Rupert." 

"Oh,  come  now !  you  needn't  hit  me 


so  hard.  Why.  we've  had  some  beauti- 
ful times  together  lately.  You're  strik- 
ing me  when  I'm  down,  you  know." 
He  did  not  appear  excessively  wounded. 
"I  suppose  Clontarf  will  be  in  soon. 
Had  I  better  go?" 
"I  think  so." 

"Good-by.  then,  Eve,  old  girl.  I 
sha'n't  ever  forget  you.  Will  you  think 
of  me  sometimes?" 

"Often,  I'm  sure."  She  let  him  take 
her  hand  without  resfxinding  to  his 
tenderly  regretful  pressure;  and  then 
listened  to  him  sigh :  "Good-by." 

She  stood  motionless  where  he  had 
left  her,  one  hand  lifted  to  her  throat. 
Some  lines  from  an  old  play  were 
running,  strangely  at  such  a  moment, 
through  her  mind. 

Wc  long  for  something  blindly,  des- 
perately. We  cannot  have  it.  And  after 
a  while  wc  bow  to  the  inevitable  like 
good  children.  Then  Fate  comes  along 
like  a  vindictive  mother  and  gives  us 
what  she  has  withheld.  We  look  at  the 
prize  in  astonishment,  and  say,  "Is  this 
all?"  and  Fate  laughs. 

The  little  maid's  head  appeared  in- 
side the  door.   "You  called,  madam?" 

"No.  Marie,"  said  Mrs.  Clontarf 
quite  gayly.    "I  was  just  laughing." 

"THE  ship's  light  in  Clontarf 's  face, 
^  as  he  climbed  to  the  Ariadttc's  deck, 
showed  him  white  and  haggard.  His 
eyes  searched  Captain  Eddy's  almost 
wistfully  as  if  for  the  answer  to  some 
question  he  haK  feared  to  ask.  But  he 
did  ask  it — with  an  attempt  at  light- 
ness. 

"I  was  expecting  a  lady,  Captain. 
Has  she—" 

Captain  Eddy  thought  he  was  joking, 
and  laughed  good-humorcdly.  "She 
got  here  all  right,  though  I  could  sec 
she'd  hurried  a  bit  to  make  it.  Mrs. 
Clontarf  came  aboard  half  an  hour  ago. 
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Fame  and  Fortune 

TWO  SINGLES  BECOME  A  DOU- 
BLE -A    VAUDfcViLLE  SKETCH 

By  Octavus   Roy  Cohen 


HE  la?t  note  of  the  girl's  song 
trilled    over    the  crowded 
house.    There  was  a  inomcn- 
silencc,  n\y\  then  a  thunder  of 
Ihe  three-piece  orchestra 


tary 

Dpplause. 

Struck  up  the  chorus  once'  more,  and 
ajrain  the  clear  soprnnn  surged  from 
the  perfectly  rounded  throat. 

Billy  Parrish  cut  short  his  speech  to 
the  hiHi.sr-manager  and  starcfl  interest- 
edly from  wings  at  the  supple  girl  who 
held  her  audience  with  the  sheer  charm 
and  freshness  of  her  voice.  The  thin 
lips  of  the  man  compressed  sharply, 
and  his  eyebrows  were  upraised  slightly 
with  epicurean  appreciation. 

"She  ran  -ing."  he  cnmincnted  admtr» 
ingly  to  the  house-manager. 

Tiie  other  chuckled. 

"Sing!    You  just  het  your  bottom 
(lolhr  slie  can  sing.  She's  got  the  stuff, 
that  dame  has." 
-  "Who  is  she?" 

"Dolly  \  eerden.  Just  breaking  into 
the  game." 

"I'm  next  to  the  close  at  the  Orphe- 
um."  rcTTKirla  !  Parrish.  "Think  I'll 
trot  around  and  watch  your  first  show 
to-niffht.'* 

The  jjiri  finished  her  song  and  sped 
intii  tlu*  wings  amid  a  tluuidcr  of  ap- 
plause. She  took  five  curtains,  and 
then  refused  to  notice  the  continued 
applause  of  the  hnu«e.  The  orrliestra 
drowned  the  tenacious  enthusiasts,  and 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  full  stage  set  of 
the  Dixie  Otnirdv  Trio's  ofToring. 
Dolly  \'eerdcn  smiled  dimplingly  at  the 
Riana^r  and  walked  swiftly  toward  the 
dresjttng-room  corridor. 

"Goin'  good.''  flattered  the  tT>anagcr. 
'  "Thanks,"  smiled  the  girl — and  dis- 
appeared to  change  to  street  dress. 


"She  is  pretty,"  commented  Billy. 
'•Mighty  pretty." 

"-\s  a  peach,"  ctnlorscd  the  house 
mogul.  "And  she's  chock-full  of  qit-up- 
an"-git.  She'll  be  headhnin"  at  the 
Palace  yet — X'oo  York,  Vm  meanin*." 

"Mayhe."  I'llly  glanced  once  more 
at  the  somber  row  of  dressing-rooms, 
nodded  and  waved  his  hand  airily. 
S'long,  Pete.  See  you  to-night.  Mudi 
•bliged." 

The  manager  stared  gi  i:iniiigly  at  the 
well  set-up  figure  of  the  young  man. 

"I'm  thinking."  muttered  Pete,  "that 
Dolly's  gonna  graduate  into  the  Big 
Time  sooner'n  she  thinks.  And  not  as 
a  single,  cither." 

piLLY  PARRISH  was  that  rarest  of 

^  all  things  in  t^e  vaudeville  world — 
a  comedian  with  a  personality.  "Art- 
ists" who  hati  played  with  him  week 
in  and  week  out  told  marvelous  talcs 
rif  ]vs  ability  to  awaken  a  dead  audi- 
ence without  speaking  a  word.  There 
was  something  in  his  smile,  something 
in  his  attitude  of  chunimincss.  that  ap- 
pealc<l  to  the  most  blase  theater  goer. 

Yet  there  was  an  intangible  some- 
thiiv;  which  Rilly  lacked,  lie  knew  it, 
and  for  two  years  he'd  been  trying  to 
put  his  tinger  on  the  defect. 

And  the  managers  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  flaw,  for  whilf  P^ly 
had  been  featured  in  almost  every  large 
vaudeville  house  in  the  country,  and 
although  he  hnd  hem  licadlined  on  the 
biggest  of  road-time,  he'd  never 
reached  the  eminence  which  had  been 
attained  by  other  sitigles — the  eminence, 
for  instance*,  of  P,rrt  Fit/oilibon  or  Tack 
Wilson — or,  among  the  women,  of  Eva 
Tanguay  or  Belle  Baker. 
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It  wasn't  his  voice.  It  wasn't  his 
j.tage  bearinfj.  It  wasn't  the  fact  that 
he  didn't  always  make  a  hit  with  the 
;iiidicncc.  It  was  something  no  one 
could  put  a  finger  on. 

"It's  a  bit  tough,"  he  remarked  one 
day  to  one  of  the  j>6wcrs-that-be  in  the 
Keith  ofliccs.  "Remember,  I  aint  kick- 
ing, but  it  does  get  my  goat  to  know 
that  I've  got  (he  goods,  and  that  I  get 
'cm  across,  and  yet  that  unless  I  do 
soiuclhing  I'll  never  be  a  Welch  or-a 
Lauder  or  a  Tanguay.  I  aim  high, 
y'sce.  And  I'm  honest.  But  what  I 
want  to*  be  is  one  of  those  headlincrs 
whose  name  alone  puts  the  S.  K.  O.  up 
in  the  lobbv." 

The  eminent  booking-agent  shook  his 
head  sagely. 

"You've  more  common-sense  than 
most  vaudcvillians."  he  remarked  easily. 
"Most  guys  on  the  two-a-day  think  us 
managers  has  a  grudge  against  *em — 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  comb- 
ing this  country  from  end  to  end  for 
real  talent.  There's  too  many  that 
thinks  they  ought  to  be  put  on  seven- 
teen times  in  succession  in  the  .same 
sliow  at  the  Palace.  They're  too  stuck 
on  themselves.  They  go  on  puUin'  the 
same  stuff  year  after  year,  never 
knowin'  why  we  ^vant  'em  less  and 
less.  Now  you — you  come  to  me  for 
advice,  and  I'm  dummcd  if  I  can  give 
it.  Hard  lines;  that's  what  I  call  it. 
You've  got  the  goods,  and  you'll  always 
be  a  gopd  iSig-Timer — but  there's  a 
kink  somcwheres.  That's  the  trouble 
with  vaudeville  :  we  know  it's  there,  and 
yet  we  can't  find  it.  May1»e," — specu- 
latively,— "maybe  a  two-act — " 

Billy  laughed. 

"iUr  take  a  partner?  Aw,  say — " 
And  so  Billy  had  grinned,  taken  a 
jiroft'ered  pcrfccto,  and  left  to  play 
twotity-one  weeks  on  Central  Time. 
And  in  Omaha  he  had  strolled  into  the 
Majestic,  which  was  running  small- 
time stuff,  and  had  heard  and  been 
chartncd  with  Dolly  X'ecrdcn.  Not  that 
he  seriously  considered  Dolly,  but — 

IJR  waited  through  her  act  that  night 
*  *  and  manclcd  at  her  incongaious 
combination  of  stage  presence  and  ama- 
teurish awkwardness — the  polish  of  her 


singing  and  the  crudity  of  her  patter, 
the  natural  grace  of  her  dancing  and 
its  antiquity.  And  somehow  he  found 
himself  laughing  into  her  eyes  as  Pete 
introduced  him  as  "the  Billy  Parrish." 

"I've  seen  you  work,"  bubbled  the 
girl.  "You're  wonderful!  If  I  could 
ever  attain  your  eminence — "  Her  shin- 
ing eyes  finished  the  sentence  for  her. 

"You've  got  the  stulT,"  approved 
Billy  somewhat  bashfully — it  was  a 
unique  experience,  this  meeting  a 
fellow-performer  whose  real  personal- 
ity was  not  dulled  and  tarnished  and 
well-nigh  obliterated  by  a  thick,  un- 
pleasant veneer  of  ego. 

"You  really  think  so?" 

"Yes — really.  Of  course,  to  be  hon- 
est, there  are  a  lot  of  things 
about  your  act  that  nec<l  polishing. 
You  ought  to  have  a  few  weeks  tinder 
a  real  dancing-teacher.  Your  patter  is 
stale — syndicate  stuff,  almost.  It's 
been  pulled  until  it  has  whiskers.  But 
you've  got  the' goods.  You  aint  been  at 
it  long,  have  you?" 

She  flushed  slightly,  and  then  dim- 
pled <lelight fully.  - 

"It's  a  secret,"  she  murmured.  "Even 
the  house-manager  doesn't  know.  This 
is  my  fourth  week  I" 

"What?"  Billy  was  astounded. 
"Xo!" 

"Yes." 

"You're  a  marvel,"  he  said  simply, 
" — a  perfect  marvel." 
"Oh!  thank  you." 

Billy  looked  at  his  watch  and 
snatched  his  hat. 

"I  gotta  beat  it.  I'm  on  at  nine- 
ten.  Say," — contrary  to  all  training, 
a  brick-red  flush  mounted  to  his  cheeks, 
— "how  about  a  l)itc  after  the  show? 
I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  awhile." 

"Good,"  she  agreed  smilingly;  and 
then,  when  he  was  gone,  she  stared 
after  him  somewhat  wistfully.  Pete, 
the  manager,  sidled  closer. 

"Xice  chap,  eh?"  he  remarked. 

"Fine!"  she  enthused.   "He's  so  dif-. 
ferent  from  the  other  people  I've  met 
in  the  profession.     He  isn't  always 
talking  about  how  he  headlined  here, 
and  brought  down  the  house  ther 
started  the  riot-call  .somewhen 
He — he  looks  like  a  human  b' 
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"He  is  that,"  agreed  Pete.  "A  good 
fellow.   An<l  some  comedian." 

.^he  looked  him  lull  in  the  face  and 

.siniiet,!. 

OATrRDAY  night:    At  a  tiny  table 
ill  a  secluded  corner  of  the  cafe  sat 
BHIy  Parrish  and  Dolly  Veerdcn.  The 

waiter  liowtd  and  withdrew  to  fill  the 
order,  and  liiily  took  up  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  since  the  day  he.  had 
first  heard  the  girl  sing. 

"How  would  you  like,"  he  risked 
abruptly,  "to  teaiii  up  iu  a  two-act  with 
me?" 

The  girl  caught  her  breath  sharply, 
and  two  spots  of  color  dotted  her 
cheeks. 

"Team  up?"  she  breathed 

"Parrish  &  Veerden,"  he  grinned. 

"Hut—'* 

"When  do  your  bookings  expire?" 

"In  five  weeks.  This  is  a  trial  |or 
me,  you  know." 

"I  finish  in  three  weeks.  My  idea 
i";  til'-,  and  I've  given  it  mighty  care- 
ful thought:  I  think  I've  got  the  goods, 
and  I've  got  4hc  rep'  to  give  up  Big 
Time  bookings  if  we  get  by  on  the  try- 
out,  as  of  course  we  will.  You've  got 
the  real  stufF  too.  I  haven't  been 
watching  you  critically  all  week  with- 
out =!ecing  that.  But  you're  crude;  you 
need  polish.  And  I  think  I'm  the  guy 
tliat  can  give  it  to  you.  I  got  a  friend 
in  New  York  who  -j)ecializes  on  twn- 
acts.  He's  Hve  and  up-to-date,  i  ll 
write  htm  to-morrow  from  Lincoln  to 
get  busy  on  a  two-ac'  for  \ou  and  me 
— plenty  of  breezy  patter,  with  us  divid- 
ing the  laughs  about  two-third  and  one- 
third,  me  taking  the  long  end  on 
account  of  mv  exptTi'enre.  If  you 
make  good,  we'll  make  ii  li  df  and-li.ilf 
later. 

"I'll  also  have  my  fniiid  s^et  busy 
with  a  song-writer  friend  oi  his  to  fur- 
nish lis  with  some  gocul  lyrics  and  a 
few  high-class  parodies.  Parodies  al- 
ways go,  if  they're  good.  He's  a  fine 
guy.  that  chap  is.  and  he'd  sell  his  shirt 
f«.r  me.  He'll  dope  us  out  a  real  act. 
Then  well  beat  it  into  Xcw  York,  put 
in  a  couple  of  weeks'  hard  rehearsal, 
take  our  try-out  and  eat  up  the  Big 
Time— what?*' 
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'•ft — it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 

I've  dreamed  of  such  a  thing — " 

"It's  Isu'iincs'.."  hi-  said  seriously. 
"It  anit  no  charity  wuh  me — not  by  a 
long  shot.  One  of  the  biggest  book- 
ing-agents in  the  country  ad\  i^  d  inc  to 
team  up  if  1  could  get  the  right  partner. 
And  you're  the  first  one  I've  seen  that 
I'tn  willing  to  take  a  shot  at  it  with. 
Are  you  on?" 

In  answer  she  solemnly  extended  her 
hand  across  the  table  and  gripped  his. 

"That's  a  shake  on  it,"  she  said.  "I 
can't  tell  you,  though,  how  much 
obliged — 

"Show  it,"  he  retorted  shortly;  and 
then,  as  the  waiter  sailed  into  view 
bearing  two  broiled  loljsters':  "You'll 
have  plenty  of  time.  .\nd  if  I  aint  mis- 
taken, you're  going  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion." 

lUI AKE  a  sensation  she  <lid  -  ru-  he 
did — or  they  did.  At  any  rate, 
"Parrish  &  Veerden,  Comedians."  as 
they  were  In'llid,  lirouc^ht  enthusiastic 
letters  from  the  Big  Time  house-mana- 
gers outside  of  New  York  into  the  office 
of  the  man  who  had  originally  advised 
Billy  to  secure  a  team-mate. 

As  for  that  gentleman,  he  smiled  as 
he  pored  over  the  reports  from  the 
various  houses,  reports  which  showed 
that  Parrish  &  Veerden  had  been  a 
"riot"  or  a  "big  laugh"  or  "great.**  all 
recording  to  the  particular  style  of  de- 
scriptive adjective  used  tlic  man 
reporting.  Ilie  newspapers  m  the  lar^r 
cities  characterized  their  act  as  havnig 
a  unique  freshness  and  a  piquant 
humor.  One  and  all,  they  were  un- 
stinted in  their  jiraise  over  Dolly  \'cer- 
den's  work,  akJuniL^h  thev  ne\-er  failed 
to  give  the  famous  Billy  Parrish  his 
share  of  acclaim. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  booking-agent 
brought  llicni  in  for  five  weeks  in  the 
New  York  houses,  opening  in  a  good 
position  on  the  Palac<-  liill 

New  York  is  sali^licd  v.-tlh  ?ood 
vaudeville,  and  an  act  which  makes  a 
great  appeal  must  be  of  infinite  novelty, 
faultlessly  i<ro(!iu-t  (l  and  quick-moving. 
If  the  reception  given  by  an  audience 
is  any  criterion,  Parrish  &  Veerden  had 
the  best  act  which  had  played  the 
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Palace  in  weeks.  The  spectators  went 
into  rliapsodics,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  two  headhnc  acts. 

But  witli  it  all,  Hilly  was  not  fooled. 
It  was  his  old  friend,  the  hooking-agent, 
to  wlioni  he  confided  his  troubles. 

"Frank,"  he  said  evenly,  "I  aint  kid- 
ding myself  none  whatever.  I  |)icked 
up  the  kid  when  she  was  doing  the 
(hree-a-day,  and  I  deserve  a  bit  of 
credit  for  that.  .-Xnd  I  taught  her  all  I 
knew,  and  a  little  hit  more.  I  {Kjlished 
her  ofT.  liut  what  1  aint  kidiling  my- 
self about  is  this:  that  defect  of  mine, 
whatever  it  is  and  however  I  got  it.  is 
still  there.  Our  act  aint  never  going 
to  be  standard  like — well,  Williams  & 
Walker,  for  instance,  or  McTntyre  & 
I  leath.  It's  gonna  he  good  ;  I  know  that 
much.  But  it  aint  perfection.  And 
I'm  the  drag.    .\int  that  the  truth?" 

"V'nu  want  it  straight — or  with  an 
anesthetic  r" 

••Straight." 

'Well — that  hein'  the  case,  vou've 
got  the  dope  dead  right.  This  girl  is  a 
marvel.  She's  a  second  Tanguay,  if 
I'm  any  judge.  She's  a  fiftcen- 
hundrcd-dollar-a-week  single.  Your 
act  might  develop  into  a  fiftecn- 
hundred-dollar  act.  That's  the  long  and 
short  of  it." 

"You  mean — she's  as  good  an  act, 
single,  as  she  is  teameil  with  me?" 

"Preci.sely.  She's  one  in  a  genera- 
tion." 

"I  see."  Anil  then,  with  a  wry  face: 
"You  sure  rlon't  sugar-coat  your  pills." 

"You  asked  for  the  truth.  You're 
good,  P.illy.  awful  goo<l.  You'll  al- 
ways he  good.  F'.ut  I'm  afraid  you  aint 
a  history-maker.    Slie  is.   That's  all." 

"And  so  I  suppose — "  He  paused, 
and  then  with  a  half-angry,  half- 
wistful  exclamation,  he  smashed  his 
right  fi.st  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

TTHE  booking-agent  glanced  at  him 
*  shaq:)ly,  and  the  faintest  shaclow  of 
a  smile  played  about  his  lips.  He 
whistled  softly. 

"So  iluU's  where  the  land  lies,  is  it, 
boy?" 

Billv  blushed  rosilv. 

"Well—" 

"Aw !  come  clean,  now,  and  icll  your 


I'ncle  Dud.  You've  kind  of  fallen  for 
her,  eh?" 

"Do  you  blame  me?"  exploded  the 
very  yovmg  man. 

"1  do  not,"  expostulated  the  cldtr, 
"not  by  a  helluva  sight," 

"Well,"  I'.illy  exhaled  in  one  great, 
relieving  .sigh,  " — 1  couhhi't  help  it; 
that's  all." 

"And  .she?" 

"Doesn't  know  a  blooming  thing 
about  it — of  course." 

"Why  the  'of  course?'  " 

Billy  raised  his  eyebrows  in  sur- 
prise. 

"I  couldn't  tell  her  now,  could  I?  I 
haven't  the  right." 

'tHaven't  the  right  ?" 

"Surely  not.  That" — with  a  fidget 
of  slight  embarrassment — "is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  asked  your  expert  advice.  If 
she  wasn't  any  better  than  me.  why, 
I'd  ask  her  to  marry  me.  right  off  the 
reel.   But  as  it  is.  I  can't." 

•"I  don't  see—" 

"Oh  yes.  you  do  see.  D'you  think 
I'd  be  doing  the  square  thing  if  I  tied 
Irt  up  with  me  for  life,  when  she's 
crazy  ambitious  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  heap,  and  has  the  stuff  to  do  it  too. 
and  me  always  going  to  be — well,  just 
short  of  a  real,  lasting  star?" 

"Son,"  asked  the  elder  quietly,  "did 
vou  ever  hear  of  Don  Quixote?" 

Billy  nodded. 

"The  gink  who  was  off  his  bean  and 
who  went  around  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder  looking  for  trouble?" 

"The  same.  Well,  he  lived  a  long, 
long  time  ago.  There  aint  been  another 
guy  like  him  in  the  limelight  for  many 
a  year.  I  wouhln't  try  to  pull  his  act 
if  I  were  you." 

"But—" 

"But  nothing.  When  you  get  my  age, 
son.  you'll  know  that  tliere  aint  noth- 
ing in  the  world  that  means  half  as 
nnich  to  a  woman  as  marriage  to  the 
man  she  loves.    Dolly — " 

*',She  aint  soft  for  me!" 

"The  devil  .she  aint !  .^he  couldn't 
lu-lp  it." 

"Aw— " 

"No  bunk.  You've  put  her  where 
she  i":  to-day.  .And  remember  this:  you 
aint  no  small-time  piker.    You've  got 
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tlic  goods — not  as  strong  as  she  has, 
maybe,  hut  still,  you're  there.  If  I  was 

yni.  I'll  i^f)  straiflif  ?n  her  nn<l  spill 
ihe  bean^..  I'd  pull  the  love-stulT  good 
and  strong.  Then  you'd  both  be 
happy." 

"If — "  lie  coughed  apnln-^^cticnlly. 
"There  aint  no  use  siallini;  with  yuu. 
Frank.  I  just  aint  got  the  nerve ;  that's 
all." 

**Son,"  retorted  his  adviser,  "when 
you  get  a  mtte  more  experience  and  a 

bit  of  sense  into  that  cranium  of  yours, 
you  wont  be  quite  such  a  blame  fool." 

r\OTJ.Y  was  worried.  Furthermore, 
Dolly  was  in  love.  'i'he  two 
inevitably  nm  hand  in  hand.  She 
starcMl  into  her  mirror  and  furrowed 
her  brow  pcrplc.xctlly. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  cogitated.  "He 
seems  to  love  me — but  then  again,  I 
aint  sure.  I  wonder — "  Wherewith, 
being  a  woman  of  action,  .she  strolled 
down  the  corridor  and  rapped  on  her 
partner's  dressitig-room  door. 

The  rest  of  the  performers  had  gone, 
save  he  of  the  trained  cats,  who  was 
Imsy  seeing  that  his  pets  were  served 
their  proper  proportiotis  of  the  evening 
meal.  The  dressing-rooms  were  per- 
vaded with  the  odor  which  is  distinct^ 
ively  theirs:  a  combination  of  grease- 
paint, trained  aninials,  the  unwn'-bcd 
overalls  of  stage-hands  and  rank  cigar- 
smoke  which  drifts  in  from  the  fire-exit 
where  the  performers  are  ':nmet!mes 
wont  to  sit  during  the  show  and  enjoy 
a  .smoke  with  the  fireman  on  duty. 

The  Dolly  who  entered  Billy's  dress- 
ing-room was  a  uew  Dolly,  a  dilterent 
being  altogether  from  the  little  girl 
whom  he'd  plucked  from  the  Kerosene 
Circuit.  She  was  dressed  to  the  latest 
rave  of  fashion,  even  the  tiny  pulled- 
down  hat  and  the  screamingly  stri|H  <l 
black-and-white  dress  failing  to  cone c.il 
her  piquant  beauty,  her  grace,  her  nat- 
uml  aihire.  Billy  rose  and  motioned 
her  toward  lii^  trunk. 

"S'down.  Dolly,"  he  invited.  "Wait- 
ing to  go  out  for  dinner?" 

"Yes — "  She  coughed  tensely,  and 
then:  "P.illv.  I  want  to  have  a  plain, 
straight  talk  with  you." 

He  glanced  at  her  nervously. 


any 


"Yes?  Shoot!" 

"It — it's — about  me — and  von." 

"Yes." 

"iiave    you    thought    about — us— 


"Thoui^lit  about—"  he  started  ex- 
plosively, his  mind  flying  back  to  his 
troubling  interview  with  his  booking- 
agent  friend  some  five  weeks  before. 
Then  he  checked  himself  with  an  efTi  rt 
"Thought  about —  Why — why— yes, 
Dolly,  I've  thought  about  us.  Just 
what,  though,  ni  l  '  you  tie  meaning?" 

"Our  act."  She  was  cool  as  ice 
now. 

"Ye-e-s.  It's  a  pretty  good  act,  it 
strikes  mc.  You  think.it  needs  toning 
up?  Or  IK  w  pntter?  Or  new  lyrics? 
What,  maylte  ?■  ' 

"It  aim  that."  She  wns  ':peaking 
slowly  and  enunciating  very  distinctly. 
"Jt»s— well,  I'll  be  very  frank:  I  don't 
think  oiir  .u  t  is  as  strong — that  is,  we 
(k)n't  team  up  as  strong  as  we'd  each 
go  single." 

A  shadow  flashed  across  the  young 
man's  face,  rtamely  he  fought  it  back 
and  summoned  his  stage  smile.  In  a 
flash  he  understood. 

"You've  got  an  offer  to  book  single?" 
It  was  a  statement,  rather  than  a  ques- 
tion. 

Her  eyes  dropped,  and  her  hand 
trembled. 
"Yes  " 

"From  Frank?" 
"Y(>s." 

'•You're  oflfered— " 
"Fifteen  hundred  a  week  1" 

■yilEY  had  both  risen;  he  crossed  the 
*  tiny  room  and  placed  his  hands  on 
her  ^houMt-r-. 

"Congratulations !"  he  said  softly,  his 
voice  somewhat  choky.  "It's  a  big 
rhance.  It  means" — with  game  jocu- 
larity— "that  you've  graduated  from  my 
class — that  your  picture  is  going  to  be 
featured  in  the  theatrical  sections,  that 
vou're  rnincf  to  contribute  articles  on 
dress  and  beauty  to  the  magazines.  It 
means  that  cigars  are  going  to  be  named 
nftcr  vou — cigars  and  r.u  t-lior-c^  nnd 
such.  It  means,  Dolly,  that  you're  the 
one-hundred-per-ccnt-pure  stuff.  I've 
known  it  all  along." 
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Her  fnrc  was  white  and  she  was 
]iiti  fully  close  to  tears. 

"Not  that.  P.illy,  ■  Aw  ci  i.  d.  "not 
that!    It  aint    rJi.  I  don't  hke  it— " 

"Aw,  come  now,  kitl," — he  scourged 
himself  relentlessly. — ^"it  just  means 
that  you  arc  worth  fifteen  liun  !rt  d  -in- 
gle, and  you  and  me  together  are  worth 
^fteen  hundred.  And  fifteen  hundred 
from  fifteen  hundred  just  about  gives 
niv  value  to  the  act.** 

"Rut  1  hate  to—** 

"Don't  you  let  that  worry  you» 
none  whatever  Don't  you  suppose 
there'll  be  satisfaction  enough  for  nie 
to  look  at  you  when  you've  made  Tan- 
fjiiay  look  an  nl-o- ran.  ami  >ay  :* 

*l  picked  her  up  in  the  Kerosene;  I 
taught  her  the  stuff  she  knows;  I  put 
her  up  there  !*  Sure,  that's  all  a  man 
c'd  ask." 

"But—** 

"I  know  you,  kid.   I  know  you  like 

a  book.  I  know  you're  sort  of  feel- 
ing that  you  hate  to  break  the  act  up 
because  of  what  I  done  for  you,  and 
you're  thinking  it  wouldn't  1>o  square 
to  me.  But  don't  kid  yourself  like  that. 
Of  course  F  aint  in  your  class,  but 
Frank  tcM  nu  if  we  ever  split,  he'fl 
book  me  solid  at  a  thousand,  and  that's 
a  bit  niore'n  I've  ever  got  before.  So 
let's  don't  worry — '* 

"P.tit  it  i-n't  =0  much  that."  she 
wailed  hopclessiy.  "It  isn't  entirely 
that.   It*Mt*s— Oh!  Billy— *' 

"Come  now!"  He  stroke!  hrr 
shoulder  reassuringly,  his  heart  beating 
an  erratic  tattoo.  "It  aint — ^it  aint — * 
And  then  somohow  her  head  was 
restinff  on  hi*^  hre.ist  and  he  was  crush- 
injj  her  to  him  until  it  seemed  tliat  the 
breath  must  be  force«l  from  her  tiny 
body.  They  were  laughinq  a:i(l  crying 
at  the  .<iame  time,  and — well,  lu  r  arms 
were  about  his  neck,  and  then  he  kissed 
her.  and  talked  very,  very  foolishly, 
calling  her  pet  names  and  crooning  to 
her.  And  she  just  stood  there,  cnished 
and  happy — ^and  sobbing. 

"Ami  we  wont  break  up  tlic  act."  she 
•-obbed.  "We  wont!  We  wont !  \Vc 
wont !  Ti  s  the  dearest,  best  act  in  the 
world.  It—'* 


He  pressed  her  even  clncrr. 

"No.  sweetheart,  we  wont  break  up 
the  act.  It'll  be  the  same  old  Parrish 
K'  X'eerden — or  maybe  'Dolly  Veerden, 
supported  by  Billy  Tarrish.'  ** 

"Nof  No!  It'll  stay  Parrish  &  Veer- 
den. Please!'' 

"Very  well—** 

And  then,  when  the  earth  had  again 
righted  itself,  and  the  foolish  young 
couple  had  descended  from  the  heaven 
of  their  bUss,  she  snuggled  c1o<l  to  him 
and  remarked  that  she  h  i<I  a  confes- 
sion to  make,  and  he  kissed  hcr  ami 
asked  her  to  make  it. 

"I  lied  to  yott/*  she  announced 
solemnly. 

"No!" 

"Yes,  I  did.  too.  I  didn't  ha\'c  any 
fi f teen-hundrcd-dollar  offer." 

'•  Didn't  r 

"Ko — you  sec— 1  thought — thought 
— ^if  you  imagined  I — th.it  we  were 
f^ninil  separate — ^you  might  do — ^just 
what  you've  done." 

A  S  Dolly  entered  the  room.  Fr  ui!< 
^*  threw  his  cigar  out  of  the  window 
and  bowed. 

"Ilow  are  you?"  he  greeted;  and 
then:  "But  I  neednjt  n=k.  T  don't  think 
I've  seen  as  blissful  a  looking  human 
in  twenty  years." 

"Tliaiik 

"And  you  wanted  to  tell  mer" 
"Two  things.  The  first  is  that  I  must 

turn  down  your  fifteen-hundred-dollar 
offer  to  go  single.  1  he  second  is — that 
Billy  must  never,  never  know  that  you 
made  me  the  offer.  I  swore  that  you 
didn't — that  I'd  ju-t  fiinled  him  You 
'^ee.  if  he  once  hatl  i:.c  idea  that  1  am 
better  than  he  is--he'd  never  be  happy. 
Hi  "1  always  feel  that  he  was  holding 
me  back.  And — "  she  dimpled  dclight- 
fully— "I'd  rather  be  held  back— with 
Billy,  than — oh.  you  know  !" 
■*Vou  and  Billy— engaged  ?" 
"Yes.  Wont  you  congratulate  me?** 
"!'!!  01  ii-r aiulatc  Billy."  he  remarked 
fjravcly.  "And  T  have  a  hunch  that 
maybe  your  act  will  become  a  vaude- 
ville classic.  It  seems  to  have  the  right 
spirit." 
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//  fu  itm'l  rtallf 
unAtriiamd  wht 
$  *  m  f  friflrmtt»m 
<»n  nitlt  if  nmffrj, 
tet'll  tl'Jh  aniuitr 
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Btfmre  iaaf,  Jlmmtr,  ikralre,  fatif, 
tfrts-  utt  0^«-r«-N*. 


Before  ifaveltrng.  imnmeMt,  rleaimre, 
ifarit  -  mie  U^v-ra-n*. 


Whenever-- w^/Terer- perspiration 
annoys  YOU^  it  can  Le  stopped ! 


Whether  it  is  armpits,  feet,  hands, 
neck  or  forehead,  this  annoying;  condi- 
tion can  safely  be  stopped  —  it  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  for  anyone  to  perspire 
more  in  one  part  of  the  body  than  in 
any  other  part  for  the  sale  of  health. 

But  to  stop  this  unnecessary  perspir- 
ation, something  must  be  used  that 
will  not  stop  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
natural  general  perspiration  that  covers 
the  entire  body. 

This  is  why  Odo-ro-no,  the  toilet 
water  for  perspiration,  is  used  in 
hospitalsand  by  physicians  and  surgeons 
—  it  simply  tliverts  the  excessive  per- 
spiration from  the  spot  where  applied 
and  causes  it  to  come  out  evenly  over 
the  large  surface  of  the  remainder  of 
the  body.    Two  applications  a  week 


of  Odo-ro-no  are  all  that  arc  needed 
to  bring  this  result  —  to  give  complete 
relief  from  both  the  odor  and  moisture 
of  excessive  perspiration. 

Let  Odo-ro-no  bring  this  wonderful 
freedom  to  you — let  it  keep  your 
clothing  fresh  and  unstained  and  help 
you  to  the  "perfect  feminine  dainti- 
ness" or  the  "cool  masculine  crispness" 
you  want.  You  know  what  joy  this 
will  mean,  so  try  Odo-ro-no  tonight. 

Get  your  bottle  today  at  any  toilet 
counter.  50c  and  $1.  Trial  size,  25c. 
In  Canada,  70c  and  $1.40.  Trial  size, 
35c.  Hy  mail,  postpaiil.  if  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  with  booklet  explaining  fully 
the  cause  of  excessive  perspiration  and 
how  to  correct  it.  Address  The  Odo- 
rono  Co.,  503  HIair 
Ave. .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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^  J*.  H  Til 

Top  Pay 

For  All  or  Part  Time 
Acting  as  Local  Agent  for 
The  New  Model  I^pewrlter 

OklVEJRNINE 

This  new-day  typewriter->th«  Oliver  **Ntoe"— has  leaped  into  national  fovor 

from  the  very  first.  It  came  years  before  experts  expected  it.  So  to  meet 
the  demand  we  now  throw  open  thousands  of  money-making  agencies.  Here  is 
a  goldeu  chance  for  someone  in  every  community  to  help  this  big  coQcem  sup- 
ply the  public.  Do  you  know  a  reliable  person  yon  can  recommend?  Do  yon 
want  to  apply  for  this  handsome  connection  5^urse]f  ?  No  experiencp  ?s  neces- 
sary. For  this  Oliver  "Nine"— /A^  lightesi  touch  known  —  is  selling  itself 
repeatedly  where  asents  show  the  sample  we  supply  them  on  attractive  terms. 


Crowning  Features 

No  other  typewriter  od  cnrth  ha<t  the  bat- 
tery  of  advancM  that  come  ou  thia  new  Oliver. 
One  iwtiire  tloao — the  Optional  Duplex  Shift 
— mtrftipriM  speed!  It  ia  winnliig  m  boat  of 
toMfh-wtitera  from  rival  make!*. 

Aiiothor— the  Selective  Color  Atta-'IiuiPnt 
and  Line  Ktilinjj  Device — tuki-s  lln-  yl-.n-f  oi 
a  chci'k  ]ii  otcrtur.  ytorcs,  olln  rs,  I'ti'.,  iil'tutl 
\)Hy  $1U  to  $1:^  for  a  single  machine  to  do  the 
work  of  this  one  new  attachment,  which  WO 
furnish  without  extra  charge.  Even  oar  own 
previous  tnodela — ^fainoufl  in  tiieir  diiT^-iioror 
had  it. 

17  Cents  a  Day 

When  aRent.M  can  offer  iiettemients  like 
these  at  the  olii-time  )irice.  do  you  wonder 
that  thouaanda  are  earning;  incoiDea  ia  taking 
ordera  for  the  OUver  "Nlnet"   And  we  let 

tliem  sell  it  on  our  popular  purchase  plan, 
payments  that  equal  onh/  17  cents  <t  daif! 

Prospects  Furnished 

^\'o  furnish  ajjents  with  thousanils  i>f  nanu  s 
of  iiri)s|tective  jmrchasera  that  coiiic  in  re 
RpotiHo  to  our  mighty  maganne  advertiae- 
oients.  Often  we  tend  experts  to  help  tbein 
cloae  aalea.  Yet  you,  as  an  a^rent,  got  your 
foil  profit  And  we  aend  vou  the  •'Olhrer 
Sehool  of  Practical  Salesmanship"  that  has 
trained  bo  many  to  win,  and  win  big. 
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A  Fighting 
Irishman 

THAT  whiskered  but 
smontli  Siiavian, 
George  Bernard  Shaw, 
brilliant  and  belligerent, 
playwright  and  pam- 
phleteer, has,  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  completed 
a  play  that  is  even 
more  so  than  any  of 
his  others.  It  is 
"O'Flaherty,  V.  C.,"— 
from  which  every  man- 
ager, so  far,  at  least, 
has  shied.  It  is  said 
to  be  full  of  Shaw 
wit  at  its  best,  but  G. 
B.  S.,  with  his  usual 
pervcrseness,  h  a  s 
tackled  a  new  and  at 
this  time  ticklish  sub- 
ject —  patriotism  and 
the  effect  of  war. 
"O'Flaherty,  V.  C." 
goes  to  show  that 
patriotism  is  not  a 
very  lasting  thing,  and 
that  war's  effect  upon 
the   individual   is  nil. 


1 


riMotnpli  hy  ftul  Tltompaon,  S»w  VorV 

"TK«»'f  •ll  right,"  nid  SKaw  to  ■  visitor  wKo  wm  apologiiing  for  hi*  prvMrtce. 

bom  ev«ry  d«y." 
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A   Pianist    Who    Stages    Her  Personality 

AND  WHO  HOLDS  THAT  THE  EYE  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  EAR  SHOULD  BE  PLEASED 


Two  views  of  LaginsloL 

AY  a  young  goddess  of  music  As  answer,  there  is  Leginska,  the 
precipitate  her  personality  on  English  pianist  with  the  Russianize<l 
the  concert  stage,  or  must  she     name  and  temperament.     "The  eye," 

efface  herself  and  her  surface  gifts  in     says  she,  "as  well  as  the  ear,  should 

her  interpretation  of  the  masters?  be  catered  to." 
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A  PIANIST  WHO  STAGES  HER  PERSONALITY  393 


How  ? 

A  few  years  ago  she  was  playing 
the  piano  between  acts  at  a  small  New 
^'ork  theater.  To-day  she  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  three  fore- 
most women  pianists.  And  to  become 
such  she  broke  rules,  for  Leginska  is 
singxilarly  original. 

In  concert,  she  enters 
on  the  stage  quite  in 
shadow — a  slen- 
der, boyli 
figure  in 
se  V  ere 


Then,  and  only  then,  she  displays  her 
•iaient  at  the  instrument.   The  stage  has 
been  set. 

Leginska  was  a  pupil  of  Lcschetizky, 
and  before  coming  to  .America  played 
in  Berlin,  Paris,  London  and  \'ienna. 
Last  season  she  was  seven  times  the 
soloist  with  Walter  Damrosch's  Xew 
York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, besides  giving 
all  -  Chopin 
recitals  at 
/liolian  Hall 
and  Car- 


black, 
w  i  t  h  a 
flash  of  white 
at  neck  and 
wrists,  or  perhaps 
a  mannish  vest  of  white 
satin  and  large — very 
large  —  cut-steel  shoe 
buckles.      She  sits  far 


An  English  pianist  witK  o  Rutsiinizad 
Mtno  and  temperament. 


n  e  g  1  e 
Hall. 

Her  rise 
has  been  one  of 
hard  work,  and  it  is 
testimony  to  the  tlK-f)ry 
that  one,  to  succeed  in 
music,  mu.st  have  not 
only    talent    but  '  must 


back  from  the  piano,  and  then  crouches     know  how  to  display  it — that  person- 


over  it.  With  her  shock  of  short,  jet- 
black  locks  tossing  rhythmically,  and 
her  clear-cut,  boyish  features  boldly 
emprofiled.  she  plays. 

And  the  audience  invariably  says  to 
itself  that  here  is  an  artist  unusual, 
different  and  therefore  fascinating. 


ality  is  a  prime  requisite,  and  that  a 
concert  audience  is  as  susceptible  to 
scenic  and  i)ersonal  attributes  as  any 
other.  But  Leginska  is  not  a  freak. 
She'll  not  have  that. 

She  is  "different."  and  she  has  talent.. 
No  au<lieiace  asks  more. 
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The    Man    Who    Uncrowned  Shakespeare 

COLONEL  FABYAN  SHOWS  UP  THE  BARD 
OF    AVON    WITH     A  CRYPTOGRAM 


Colon«l  Georg«  Fabyan. 


COLONEL  GEORGE  FABYAN,  millionaire  Chicago  cotton-goods  manufacturer, 
patron  of  the  arts,  nature  lover  and  fighting  champion  of  the  Baconian  cipher, 
has  taken  his  contention  to  court  and  has  won.  A  Chicago  judge  has  decided  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  plays  attributed  to  Will  Shakespeare. 

Ten  ciphers  or  cryptogram-keys  have  been  discovered  by  Colonel  Fabyan  and 
two  co-workers,  after  a  twenty-year  search.  One  of  these  ciphers  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  b\'  Bacon  himselfj  who.  Fabyan  theorists  assert,  was  the  son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  feared  death  if  his  authorship 
of  plays  muck-raking  court  scandals  and  advocating  radical  doctrines  became  known. 
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The 
Appearance 

of  Evil 


INNOCENCE  RUSHES 
IN  WHERE  THE 
FEARS  TO 

S  O, 
COST 
LIFE 


GUILTY 
TREAD 
GREAT 
MANS 
SAVED.    .  . 
MOST  DARING 


A  T 
A 

I  S 
A 

AND 


UNUSUAL  STORY 


By   Katharine  Hil 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
ROBERT     A.  GRAEF 


ECAUSE  there  was  always  a 
chance  that  Chris  Ledyard 
l|  might  drop  in  for  a  cup  of 
tea.  Mildred,  on  her  aunt's  days  at 
home,  estabhshed  herself  in  the  for- 
midable drawing-room  with  a  sort  of 
shrinking  willingness.  For  in  them- 
selves the  afternoons  were  very  dread- 
ful. No  one  talked  much  to  Mildred; 
and  any  who  did  talk  uttered  insin- 
cere platitudes.  Hut  all  around  her  the 
girl  caught  snatches  of  conversation  to 
the  meaning  of  which  she  had  no  clue ; 
amazingly  witty  and  significant  things 
were  constantly  being  said,  if  one  might 


CKns  and 
Elinor  did 
'  not  Kaar  tk* 

Y         ruftU  of  the  por- 
'  u<eies  at  Mk«  parted 

tKem. 

judge  from  the  appreciation  of  the  lis- 
teners, and  it  was  bewildering  to  hear 
these  things  and  be  unable  even  to  guess 
why  they  were  funny  or  surprising.  It 
was  especially  exasperating  when  what 
was  said  had  reference  to  Mildred 
herself. 

"Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  be  as 
innocent  as  Elinor's  little  niece  looks?" 

"Well,  I  .should  say  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult for  Elinor's  niece!" 

Shouts  of  laughter. 
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Happily  she  had  the  tea-things  to 
look  after,  which  ]»ave  her  the  sem- 
blance of  Oc  t  upaliua.  Mrs.  Fairfax  hat] 
been  dehghtcd  to  turn  them  over  to  her, 
liaving  found  that  the  interruption  of 
pouring  tea  interfered  vexatiously  with 
her  habit  of  smoking  ci^rettes  in  un- 
broken succession,  lighting  the  fresh 
one  from  the  tip  of  the  old. 

Chris  Ledyard  never  guessed  that  he 
represented,  for  the  girl  who  sat  in 
puzzled  silence  behind  the  tea-table,  the 
sole  high-light  on  the  dull  background 
of  Ehnor's  "days/'  He  was  one  of 
those  men,  by  no  means  common  even 
in  society's  inmost  circles,  who  take  so 
kindly  to  social  forms  and  observances 
that  these  seem  the  spotitaneous  expres- 
sion of  their  own  personalities.  What 
he  said  to  Mildred,  as  he  lingered  the 
few  necessary  moments  at  her  sifle, 
wa«;  no  more  than  what  the  others  said, 
in  substance,  but  it  was  not  perfunc- 
torily spoken.  When  he  asked  her 
whether  N'cu  York  didn't  seem  very 
noisy  to  her,  and  society  a  whirl  of 
rather  aimless  activities,  after  the  qtiiet 
convent  outside  Montreal  where  she 
had  li\cd  till  now.  it  seemed  that  a 
genuine  interest  in  her  reactions,  a 
genuine  a|)precialion  of  the  peaceful, 
ordered  simplicity  of  her  old  hfc,  was 
behind  his  questioning. 

She  used  to  answer  him  eagerly, 
flushinc;^  to  somethinq;  like  prettiness — 
usually  she  was  far  too  pale  and  re- 
pressed, too  obviously  in  awe  of  her 
brilliant  aunt,  to  be  anything  but  in- 
sii,mificant,  thoti^li  hers  was  a  pnrcl\ 
modeled  face,  and  hei  eyes  were  pansy- 
dark  under  brows  v.  ith  the  > weep  of  a 
bird's  winq^  The  fashion  for  that  year 
in  liair-drcssing  did  not  suit  her,  and 
Mrs.  Fairfax  had  aimed  at  smartness 
only,  in  choosing  her  niece's  clothes. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  care  to  emphasize 
the  channs  of  a  young  relative  who 
might  be  seen  beside  her  for  some  years. 

I  IKE  every  other  member  of  Elinor's 
^  set,  Ledyard,  when  not  present,  was 
often  the  subject  of  the  whole  com- 
pany's discussion.  Mildred  heard,  one 
afternoon,  that  he  was  terribly  dissi- 
pated, whatever  that  word  might  mean. 
Some  one  hotly  took  up  his  defense. 


"Chris  is  not  one  bit  worse  than  other 
men!    He  makes  no  |Mretensions,  that 

is  all  the  diderence." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  need  not  take 
me  up  so  sharply !  You  know  I  am 
wildly  in  love  with  him,  and  always 
have  been.  I  wouldn't  speak  ill  of  him 
for  the  world.  Hut  half  his  charm, 
for  me,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though  he 
behaves  so  beautifully  in  a  drawing- 
room,  one  knows  all  the  time  that  he 
is  at  least  as  much  at  home  in — ^vciy 
different  places." 

"What  sort  of  places  is  Mr,  Ledyard  ' 
at  lionie  In?"  put  in  ^!ilflrcd  with  nerv- 
ous eagerness.  She  had  been  painfully 
trying  to  gather  the  meaning  of  what 
was  said  about  Chris,  and  here,  in  this 
last  cryptic  phrase,  might  lie  the  clue 
that  would  explain  all. 

"My  deari"  Her  aunt  snubbed  her 
before  anyone  else  could  .speak.  ".At- 
tend to  your  tea-cups  and  <lon't  ask 
silly  questions.  What  concern  can  it 
be  of  yours  where  Mr.  Ledyard  finds 
himself  at  home?" 

What  concern  indeed?   Mildred  re- 
la(>sed  into  scarlet  bewilderment. 

There  came  a  day,  soon  after  this 
one,  when  C  hris  did  not  appear  at  ail, 
and  everyone  talked  of  him  and  of  him 
alone,  during  the  entire  aftenioon.  This 
was  no  ordinar)'  gossip.  It  seemed 
that  something  very  terrible  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  something'  surprising, 
outrageous,  but — intensely  interesting! 
Ever^'one  else  had  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  and  Mildred  had  yet  to 
form  the  habit  of  reading  ncws|)apers 
At  the  convent,  Re\  erend  j^l oilier  read 
them,  and  a  condensation  of  their  con- 
tents, amazingly  dwindled  to  a  type- 
written sheet  or  two,  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin-board.  When  she  came  to  a 
house  where  newspai)ers  were  left 
freely  lying  about,  Mildred  did  not  find 
the  agglomeration  of  murder-trials, 
divorce-cases  and  graft-exposures  at  all 
inviting.  But  that  night  she  got  the 
evening  paper  and  read  what  it  had  to 
say  about  Christopher  Ledyard. 

SOMEBODY  named  Andrew  Rock- 
land had  been  found  murdered  that 

moniin),\  very  early.    And  his  nephew. 

a  well-known  xnan  about  town,  had  been 
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closeted  with  him  the  previous  evenit^. 
Motive  was  abundantly  present,  as 
young  Ledyard  was  heir,  through  a 
trust,  to  large  sums  in  which  Rockland 
held  a,  life-interest  only.  Ledyard  was 
known  to  be  embarrassed  for  money, 
owing  to  his  very  extravagant  way  of 
life,  though  his  own  income,  from  the 
same  trust  funtls,  was  large. 

Mr.  Ledyard  stated  that  he  had  left 
his  uncle's  house  by  eleven  o'clock,  let- 
ting himself  out  and  meeting  none  of 
the  servants,  few  of  whom  were  on 
duty  at  that  hour.  If  this  were  the  case, 
it  should  be  a  simple  matter  for  him  to 
esta1)li';h  a  complerely  satisfactory  alibi, 
by  indicating  the  ^rson  or  persons 
whom  he  saw  later  m  the  evenmg,  for 
Mr.  Rockland  had  held  a  tck])lioiie  con- 
versation at  eleven-thirty  with  a  cer- 
tain business  associate  who  was  entirely 
sure  that  he  had  spoken  with  Rockland 
and  no  other. 

"Not  only  did  I  recognize  Mr.  Rock- 
land's voice,*'  said  this  man,  "but  we 
discusscf!  ccrtnin  matters  that  could  not 
possibly  be  known  to  a  third  person — 
pbns  which  had  never  even  been  com- 
mitted to  paper." 

But  Chris  Ledyard  refused  to  say 
where  he  had  gone  after  leaving  his 
uncle's  house,  if  indeetl  he  had  left  it 
when  he  rlcclnred  he  did.  The  hall-men 
at  his  apartments  swore  he  had  not  come 
in  till  early  momii^^.  Two  persons 
had  trlerl  unsuccessfully  to  reach  him 
by  telephone  in  the  course  of  the  eve- 
mng;  there  had  been  no  response  from 
his  rooms.  Ledyard's  valet  had  been 
!-ent  to  a  hospital  the  day  before  for  a 
slight  operaiion,  and  he  had  no  Other 
'  servants,  the  care  of  his  rooms  being 
in  charge  of  the  hmise-.-tafT. 

There  was  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  Chris,  as  even  -Mildred 
could  see,  and  it  was  evidence  that 
would  be  shattered  completely  by  the 
mere  bringing  forward  of  some  per- 
son who  had  l>een  in  his  company  after 
eleven-thirty  that  night. 

Aunt  Elinor's  guests  discussed  the 
subject  on  her  next  afternoon  with  po 
lesseninij  of  interest. 

"Of  course,"  they  said,  "the  explana- 
tion is  perfectly  obvious.  Chris  was 
with  some  woman." 


"Oh,  how  ridiculous!"  cried  Mrs. 
Fairfax.  She  was  suffering  from  head- 
ache and  sfjoke  with  some  asperity. 
"W  liat  a  niclotlnunatic  idea!  I  don't 
believe  it  was  anything  so  banal." 

"Then  why  should  he  object  to  tdl- 
ing  where  he  was?" 

tlinor  shrugged.  "How  should  I 
know^  TIow  do  we  know,  after  all, 
that  he  wasn  t — where  the  district  at- 
torney says  he  was?" 

This  was  speaking  plain  enough  even 
for  Mildred.  She  .-tood  up  with  an  in- 
dignant, imi)etuous  movement.  "Aunt 
Elinor!  How  can  you  say  that!  You 
don't  mean  that — of  .1/;-.  Lcdynnl,  of 
a  man  who  lias  come  here,  to  this 
house !  Oh,  you  know,  you  know,  he  is 
not  a  murderer!" 

For  once  the  girl  felt  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  room  was  with  licr.  Ilcr 
anger  grew  with  the  sense  of  .support. 
"Say  that  you  know  it  isn't  true!"  she 
ordered.  "Say  that  you  didn't  mean — 
what  you  seemed  to  mean." 

P  LLNOR'S  eyes  had  flashed  back  en- 
mity  at  AfiM^cd's  first  defiance,  but 
they  softened  now  to  an  oddly  grateful 

look. 

"I  only  meant,"  she  said,  hull  ajjolo- 
getically,  "that  we  could  none  of  us 
have  any  actual  knowledge  of  where 
Chris  was — such  as  might  help  him  in 
his  trial.  Of  course," — she  seemed  to 
speak  with  some  effort, — "I  don't  think 
he  killed  Mr.  Rockland— of  course  I 
don't  think  that.  But  I  don't  accept 
this — rather  vulgar  explanation,  either. 
It  doesn't  hold  water,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  while,  conventionally  speak- 
ing, Chris  is  bound  in  honor  not  to 
?ny  where  he  was,  there's  no  such  obli- 
gation on  the  woman.  Well,  we  all 
know  Chris.  Perhaps  there  are  men 
whom  women  can  sacrifice  remorse- 
lessly, but  he  isn't  the  tyi>e.  He's  the 
kind  that  we  give  up  everything  for — 
reputation,  children,  life  itself.  He  has 
inspired  devotion  before  now,  in  more 
quarters  than  one,  that  we  know  of — 
how  many  that  we  don't !  No,  my  guess 
is  that  tlic  explanation  will  j^rove  to  be 
both  more  commonplace  and  more  sur- 
prising— like  the  things  people  invent, 
button  -  hooks,   patent   snappers  —  so 
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"He  was  witK 

«aid  Mildr«<J  

The  next  moment  Ke 
waj  on  Ki*  feet,  tKout- 
ing:  "It'i  a  lie-  it  is 
not  true.  I  barely  know 
tKi5  girl.  I  deny  what 
«h«  Myt!" 


simple  that  one  can't  imajfinc 
why  they  were  never  thought 
of  before." 

She  had  her  audience  again, 
with  that  argument  about  the 
imi)robabihty  of  anyone's  sac- 
rificing Chris.  Only  Mildred 
pondered  her  words,  not  un- 
derstanding. If  Chris  made 
women  love  him, — and  she 
knew  that  he  could  do  that  I — 
why  was  it,  indeed,  that  no 
one  came  forward  to  say  that 
she  knew  where  he  had  been 
that  night,  because  he  had 
been  with  her? 

'"It  seems  such  a  little 
thing,"  said  Mildred,  half  to 
herself,  her  voice  falling 
dearly  audible  in  a  sudden 
pause  of  conversation. 
Evcrj  onc  1  a  u  g  h  e  d,  as  - 
they  did  so  often  when 
nothing  at  all  funny  had 
been  said.  She  was  too  intent 
upon  the  problem  that  puz- 
zled her  to  feel  abashed,  as  she  usually 
did  when  Mrs.  I'airfax  and  the  guests 
laughed  at  her,  but  she  dared  ask  no 
more  questions,  though  a  dozen  tor- 
mented her. 
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Why  was  everj'one  so  sure  that  Chris  had  been 
with  a  woman?  Was  it  not  very  improbable  that 
he  should  have  been  with  one,  unless  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  people,  as  at  a  dance,  a  supper  after 
the  opera  or  a  cabaret,  at  such  a  time  of  night? 
Mildred  was  well  versed  in  the  conventionalities, 
though  she  had  never  been  told  the  reasons  for 
them,  and  she  knew  that  if  a  man  called  on  you 
in  the  evening. — but  the  afternoon  was  the  time 
for  calls, — he  must  not  stay  late. 

Well,  but  this  was  a  matter  of  Chris'  life.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  go  into  a 
courtroom  and  confess 
that  a  man  had  come  to 
sec  you.  and  you  had 
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interested  that  he  had  stayed  much 
later  than  was  at  all  good  form.  But 
it  was  really  impossible  to  think  that 
any  woman  would  so  dread  doing  this 
that  she  would  let  Chris  Ledyard  go 
to  his  death  to  save  herself  from  it! 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  exactly  what  Aunt 
Elinor  had  said,  and  yet  her  very 
vehement  assertion  of  its  impossibility 
seemed  to  admit  a  sort  of  possibility 
in  the  monstrous  idea. 

'X'HEKE  wasiit  this  time  in  New  York 
*■  a  district  attorney  who  had  very 
recently  gained  his  appointment  and 
who  was  bent  on  distinguishing  him- 
self by  securing  speedy  justice  for  ail 
malefactors,  more  particularly 
such  as,  being  rich  and 
powerful,  might 
su|)pose    t  li  c  m- 
selves  immune. 
Christopher 
Ledyard's  trial* 
was  hurried 
on    with  al- 
most indeco- 
r  o  u  s  speed, 
seeing  that  a 
man's  life 
w  as   CO  n- 
cemctl. 

His  law- 
yers, how- 
ever, 
w  o  u  Id 
not  ask 
for  de- 


lay ;  for  they,  in  common  with  Chris' 
friends,  held  that  his  best  chance  lay  in 
the  appearance  of  the  mysterious 
woman,  who,  if  indeed  she  existed, 
might  so  easily  prove  his  innocence. 
The  simi)lest  psychologist  could  see 
that  the  probability  of  her  coming  for- 
ward was  greater  now  than  it  would 
be  at  any  subsequent  time — now,  when 
her  memory  of  the  man  she  could  save 
was  fresh. 

The  newspapers 
k  n  e  w  a 
great 
deal 
about 


"I  wouU  Kav«  tpok«n  l>«for«  tK«  Uil,'* 
Elinor  was  wailing  passionately.  "I 
twvor  to  you  tkat  t  would  have  tpcitmn, 
....  I  love  you.  CKrif  —  don't  yott 
know  tkat  I  do?" 
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this  woman — only  no  two  of  them 
acjrccd  on  a  single  detail.  She  even 
strayed  onto  the  stage  in  a  revue, 
masked  and  singing  a  to}>ical  song  in 
which  the  vices  of  the  rich  were  in- 
dulgently advertised.  But  the  lawyers 
failed  to  discover  her.  and  Chris  listened 
in  sullen  apathy  to  their  re])reseiuations 
that  to  name  her  was  his  one  probable 
chance  of  acquittal. 

"You  seem  to  think  this  thing  is  a 
joke!"  cried  one  of  them,  while  the 
other  nodded  emphasis.  "I  tell  you  it's 
not;  Lipman  means  business!  There 
have  been  rich  men  sentenced  in  this 
State  before  now,  and  on  no  better  evi- 
dence. For  your  own  sake,  tell  us 
the  woman's  name,  at  least,  and  well 
work  on  her  to  get  her  to  appear." 

"Look  here,"  said  Chris.  "Did  I  ever 
tell  you  there  was>  .nroman  in  this 
case?  I  did  not.  .  k  your  infer- 
ence," 

More  than  that  they  could  not  get  out 
of  him. 

liillLDRED    FAIRFAX,  thinking 

always  of  the  man  who  never  gave 
a  thoiiL^ht  to  her,  g^rcw  thin  and  wliite 
as  the  days  went  by  and  his  trial  drew 
nearer.  Once  she  sat  down  to  write 
him  a  note  that  shrtuUI  tell  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  belief  in  him.  but  Elinor 
came  tipon  her  as  she  was  still  biting 
her  penholder  o\er  tlie  first  paitiful 
sentences.  The  addressed  envelope  lay 
ready,  and  Mrs.  Fairfax  picked  it  up 
with  incredulous  displeasure. 

"You  are  writing  to  Christopher  T.cd- 
yard !"  she  cried.  "What  next !  Please 
understand,  Mildred,  that  I  forbid  that 
absolutely." 

**Oh,  but  Aimt  Elinor,  why?"  pro- 
tested the  girl. 

"Cccause  you  cati't  have  }Our  name 
connected  with  that  of  a  man  on  trial 
for  murder!"  replied  her  aunt  fiercely. 
"You  littteP  unbecile !  Do  you  suppose 
you  are  the  only  one  who  ?;iiffers  with 
Chris,  who  feels  his  danger  as  a  terrible 
personal  ordeal?"  She  broke  off, 
choked  with  emotion,  and  indeed  she 
looked  haggard  and  nervous  in  these 
days.  *'A  letter  from  you  would  mean 
nothing  to  him — he  doesn't  know  you 
exist!  And  you  must  learn,  you  must 


never  forget,  that  the  thing  to  feiar,  first, 
last  and  all  the  time,  t5  the  press.  Never 
do  anything  thai  puis  you  into  its 
power;  that's  rule  one  for  life  in 
society!  There  is  nothing  that  mio^ht 
not  be  said  of  you  if  your  letter  fell 
into  the  hands  of^ reporters — ^nothing  too 
^ile,  vulgar,  outratjeous.  Chris  himself 
would  be  the  very  first  to  tell  you  this." 

She  mustn't  send  him  her  sympathy, 
mustn't  even  tfy  to  help  him  in  that 
way,  small  consolation  to  him  though 
it  would  be!'  All  her  feelings  were  v 
tunied  in  u]X)n  herself,  and  they  were 
the  jjoignant  feelings  of  a  girl  too  young 
for  philosophy.  She  slept  httle  these 
nights,  but  lay  upon  her  bed  and  pro- 
jected her  spirit  to  sufTcr  beside  Chris' 
in  the  anguished  vigils  she  pictured 
in  his  cell.  In  tlie  early  mornings  she 
would  lca\e  her  room  and  steal  down- 
stairs  for  the  newspaper;  when  it  was 
read,  the  day  was  to  her  merely  so  many 
hours  that  must  be  struggled  through 
somehow  till  the  evening'  papers  came. 

She  read  every  word  that  was  printed 
about  the  trial,  durmg  the  prosecution. 
Then  came  the  day  for  the  defense. 

Mildred  went  for  a  walk  that  last 
morning,  unable  to  bear  the  silence  of 
the  big  house.  Surely,  surely,  to-day, 
at  this  elcveiitfi  hour,  that  woman  who 
could  clear  Chris  would  appear?  It  was 
such  a  little  thing  that  was  demanded 
of  her! 

The  girl's  mind  had  been  obsessed  for 
days  with  dark  images — pictu rings  of 
what  awaited  Chris  Ledyard  if,  after 
all,  the  woman  did  not  appear.  She 
walked  now  tortured  by  ihcm,  casting 
about  desperately  for  some  way,  for 
Cliris,  out  of  the  net  that  had  en« 
tangled  him. 

It  was,  she  thought,  in  answer  to  her 
frenzied  prayers  that,  quite  suddenly, 
the  way  of  escape  opened  clear  before 
her.  She  laughed  out  loud  then,  so  that 
people  looked  around  at  her ;  it  seemed 
so  easy,  it  seemed  so  almost  funny, 
that  she  had  never  thought  of  it  till 
nowl  What  was  a  lie,  when  it  was  for 
Chris? 

CHE  turned  into  the  park  and  sat 

*^  down  on  a  l>ench  for  a  few  moments, 
till  the  slight  trembling  that  was  in  her 
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limbs  should  pass,  and  the  little  darl- 
ings of  light  biefore  her  eyes.  She  had 
no  more  doubts  of  what  she  was  going 
to  do  than  Joan  of  Arc  when  the  voices 
had  directed  her.  As  one  led,  without 
misgiving,  with  a  light  heart,  she  walked 
out  of  the  {Mirk,  found  a  taxi  and  gave 
for  destination  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  where  Ledyard's  trial  was  go- 
ing forward. 

At  the  courtroom  the  doorkeeper 
would  have  turned  her  back.  But  two 
reporters  in  the  hall  had  tioted  her,  had 
marked  her  as  the  \'ulture  marics  its 
prey.  A  pretty  girl, — \'enus  herself, 
for  newspaper  purposes, — dressed  with 
a  distinction  that  had  no  touch  of  the 
counterfeit,  and  seeking  entrance  at 
Christopher  Ledyard's  trial !  Of  course, 
the  "heart  interest"  of  his  case,  at  last ! 
They  took  possession  of  her,  questioned 
her.  She  wished  to  give  evidence  ?  She 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  law- 
yer conducting  the  defense  ?  They  un- 
<lertook  to  bring  him  to  her.  One  of 
them  stayed  with  her  in  order  that  she 
should  not  escape;  the  other  plunged 
into  the  courtroom  and  sent  a  scrawl  to 
Sherwoofl.  The  next  moment  he  had 
hurried  out  into  the  hnll. 

The  newspapers  had  then  the  sensa- 
tion they  had  been  hoping  for.  A 
woman's  name,  suddenly  called,  a  name 
not  before  mentioned  in  the  case,  a  name 
with  suggestions  of  I'ifth  Avenue,  con- 
linfied  when  Mildred  gave  her  address 
to  the  clerk.  She  stepped  up  into  the 
witness-chair,  looked  around  for  Chris 
and  smiled  a  brave  little  smile  in  his 
direction. 

"Will  you  tell  us  all  that  you  know. 
Miss  Fairfax,"  Mr.  Sherwood  opened 
with  marked  courtesy,  "about  the  pris- 
oner's whereabouts  on  the  night  of 
February  the  twelfth.-^" 

**IIe  was  with  me,"  said  Mildred, 
clearly,  unhesitating.  It  was  sucli  a  lit- 
tle thing  to  do.  flut  she  looked  to  Chris 
for  appreciation.  To  her  suri)rise,  he 
seemed  choking;  a  wave  of  blood  dark- 
ened his  face,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  on  his  feet,  shouting: 

"It's  a  lie — it  is  not  true!  I  barely 
know  this  girl.  I  deny  what  she  .<;ays — 
I  deny  it !" 

Mildred  colore<l.  and  the  tears  sprang 


to  her  eyes.  Why — why  was  he  so 
angry?  Could  she  be  making  a  mis- 
take? For  the  first  time  she  felt  em- 
barrassment. 

They  quieted  him. .  Mr.  Sherwood 
sjx>ke  suavely.  "My  client  is  of  course 
bound  in  honor  to  deny  what  the  young 
lady  says.  It  has  been  evident,  from 
the  first,  in.  his  refusal  to  name  her,  that 
he  has  even  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  his  code.  You  will  know, 
gentlemen  of  the  jurj',  which  of  these 
two  conflicting  statements  to  believe. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  motive 
strong  enough  to  induce  a  woman  of 
Miss  Fairfax's  position  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  the  one  she  has  just  made 
to  you,  if  it  were  not  a  true  statement," 

He  put  a  few  more  questions,  con- 
siderately framed,  to  which  Mildred 
made  the  answers  that  he  seemed  to 
expect.  This  was  easy  enough,  in  spite 
of  Chris'  face,  at  which  she  tried  not  to 
look.  He  was  yellow-white  by  now,  his 
underlip  caught  between  his  teeth,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  from  under  the  for- 
ward-thrust brow,  with  the  dreadful 
gaze  of  one  who  sees  some  phantom  of 
past  sin  risen  to  confront  him. 

DUT  afterwards  came  cross-examina- 
tion. 

"You  are  in  love  with  the  prisoner?" 
began  the  district  attorney  brusquely. 

.Mildred  grew  as  red  as  a  poppy. 
What  should  she  say — "No,"  when  all 
the  world  was  against  him,  when  "No" 
was  a  lie,  when  she  had  sworn  on  the 
llible  to  tell  the  truth,  and  held  herself 
absolved  only  for  the  he  that  was  to 
save  his  life? 

She  said  "Yes,"  and  looked  at  her 
gloves. 

"He  reached  your  house  at  twelve 
o'clock,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

I'.iit  she  was  read}  for  him  there.  She 
had  been  over  the  case  so  often  that  .she 
knew  well  how  much  hung  on  the  hour. 

"It  was  about  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven,"  she  corrected. 

And  he  had  not  left  her  till  four 
o'clock.    That  was  a  safe  time  to  say, 
she  thought,  for  Rockland's  box 
been    found   before    seven,  ani 
doctors  pronounced  that  he  h' 
some  hours  dead. 
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The  district  attorney  became  then 
merely  offensive.  She  had  seldom  to 
answer  the  questions  that  he  put,  for 
Chris'  lawyer  seemed  to  he  constantly 
on  his  feet  shouting  objections,  ami  the 
objections  were  usually  sustained.  No 
one  in  the  courtroom,  not  the  district 
attorney  himself,  had  any  belief  now  in 
Ledyara's  «iUt 

As  for  Anidrcd,  she  sat  crimson- 
faced,  bewildered  at  the  strange  things 
that  were  said  to  her,  flinching  at  the 
harsh  tones  of  the  examining  lawyer. 
She  wa*^  innocent  of  nnv  ?in  but  a  noble 
lie,  and  she  seemed  to  everyone  present, 
«xcept  Christopher  Ledyard  hiinself, 
the  picture  of  guilt  brought  to  confes- 
sion. 

They  let  her  go  at  last,  and  she  fled 
with  the  pack  at  her  heels.  In  the  halls 

fhey  eddied  round  her.  blocked  her  way, 
put  a  iraiuired  questions,  in  the  silkiest, 
most  deferential  yet  insistent  tones. 
Mildred  hardlv  knew  that  these  men 
were  reporters,  but  she  had  no  wish  to 
discuss  tier  affairs  wi^  them. 

"Please,  please  let  me  by!"  she 
t)egp:ed,  almost  in  tears. 

She  gained  the  shelter  of  her  taxi 
at  last,  and  she  had  told  them  nothing. 
With  simple  cunning  she  g;ave  the  driver 
a  false  address,  and  was  carried  away 
into  a  brief  peace.  The  reporters,  with 
her  true  address  as  ^ven  to  the  clerk 
on  their  pads,  hurried  meantime  uptown 
to  await  her  arrival. 

li^ILDRED  was  rcqiemberinq-  now, 
with  shrinking,  what  her  aunt  had 
said  to  her  a  few  days  before  about  the 
press,  and  its  powers  to  sear  and  wither, 
to  score  and  crush.  She  could  only 
dimly  guess  to  what  she  had  exposed 
IicTself,  in  the  way  of  insolent  dissec- 
tion and  maudlin  sympathy,  but  she 
knew  that  her  name  would  glare  from 
eveiy  hadline  to-night.  Already  there 
were  extras  out.  Already  a  cry  was 
abroad  and  she  heard  it  shuddering. 

"Wuxtiy,  wuxtiyl  Woman  con- 
fesses lo  Ledyard  case!  Mil'red  Fair- 
fax T 

^ow  would  Aunt  Elinor  greet  her 
er  return? 

reaped  home  after  a  long  de- 
'rom  the  clustered  men  about 


the  doorway  that  the  news  was  not  even 
hers  to  break,  and  ran  the  gantlet  of 
them  desperately,  leaving  the  butler  to 
pay  the  taxi. 

Elinor  Fairfax  met  her  in  the  hall. 
She  had  been  on  the  lootoDUt  from  the 
drawing-room  windows,  and  she  drew 
Mildred  inside  with  an  iron,  painful 
grip  on  the  girl's  wrist. 

"Are  you  mad?"  she  cried  passion- 
ately. "What  were  you  dreaming  of, 
what  on  eartJi  could  have  induced  you, 
to  disgrace  yourself  and  me  like  this?" 

*'I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Ledyard's 
life,"  said  Mildred  simply. 

"And  what  about  me— what  about 
yourself?"  stormed  her  incensed  aunt. 

Have  you  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
hideous  publicity  you've  let  yourself  in 
for  ?  You're  public  property  now — you 
might  ns  wolf  be  pilloried  in  front'  of 
the  I  laza  1  You're — you're  dished  for 
Ufe." 

A  he  said  this,  a  kind  of  compunc- 
hoii  stole  into  Mrs.  Fairfax's  eyes;  her 
face  worked  convulstvely  as  though 
tears  were  imnn'ncnt.  "What  was  Chris 
Ledyard  to  you,  or  you  to  Chris? " 

She  hardened  again.  "Don't  imagine 
you  can  go  on  living  here  with  me! 
You're  only  my  niece  by  marriage;  I 
may  live  down  the  comiection  witii 
you  in  time,  but  you'll  have  to  go!  Per- 
haps those  nuns  of  yours  would  take 
you  back  as  a  boarder.  Wherever  you 
go,  you  have  to  leave  here  and  at  once. 
I  wont  have  you  in  my  house  another 
night—" 

•yilE  sound  of  the  door-bell  ringing 

*  madly  shrilled  tbron<:;h  her  angr)' 
voice,  and  she  broke  off  with  the  social 
instinct  for  concealing  alt  unpleasant- 
ness from  the  outer  world.  In  imcasy 
silence  the  two  women  stood  listening, 
to  steps  in  the  hall,  the  butler's  voice, 
Chris'  voice! 

"I  want  to  see  ^liss  Fairfax — at 
once  I" 

He  turned  into  the  drawing-room 

with  brusque  assurance.  It  seemed  that 
he  did  not  sec  Elinor.  lie  went  straight 
to  Mildred. 

"We  must  be  married  at  ome,"  he 
said  roughly.  "You  must  marry  mc  at 
once !" 
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"Oh—"  faltered  Mildred,  her  hand  at 
her  fips.   She  loved  him,  but  this  was 

not  her  girl's  idea  of  a  proposal. 

"Chris,  is  this  neccssarj'r'  asked 
Elinor. 

He  tiinicd  stcoly  eves  on  her. 

"Well,  isn't  it  1  din  save  her  some- 
thing, at  least — ^in  return  for  what  she 
has  done  for  me.  They  turned  me  loose 
half  an  hour  after  she  told  her  lie.  I 
shall  take  lier  to  the  City  Hall  at  once — 
jnst  as  she  is — ^then  to  Bermuda,  San 
Fmncisco — anywhere.  There's  no  time 
to  lose — the  jackals  are  after  tis."  To 
Mildred  he  said  only:  "Are  you 
ready  'f" 

She  loved  him,  and  her  aunt  had  just 
given  her  notice  to  leave  the  house.  She 
gave  a  big.  childish  sigh  that  was  like 

a  mh  to  the  lost  wooing  that  should 
never  now  be  hers,  and  said  meekly ; 
"I*U  come/' 

IN  the  taxi  she  settled  back  for  the  long 
drive  before  them.   But  Ledyard  sat 

forward,  tense,  his  face  'showing-  cruel 
signs  of  the  ordeal  he  had  not  yet  won 
through.  After  a  time  be  turned  to 
Mildred,  summoned  a  difficult  smile  for 
her.  took  her  hand. 

"I'm  going  lu  be  as  good  lu  you  ii»  the 
Lord  will  show  me  how  to  l>e!"  he 
pr(]nii>-ed  ;  and  a  mCnient  later  he  voiced 
the  same  strange  point  of  view  that 
everyone  held  but  Mildred.  "Fd  have 
gone  to  the  chair  ten  times  over  before 
I'd  have  let  you  do  it — if  I  could  have 
stopped  you !" 

She  did  not  say.  a-  she  had  said  be- 
fore: "It  \\a'^  «uch  a  little  thing!"  She 
knew  now  that  lier  sacrifice  had  not 
been  a  small  one.  though  she  still  held 
it  small  beside  his  danpcr.  and  had  yet 
no  inkling  of  what  she  had  done;  she 
knew  that  she  had  faced  serious  un- 
j*leasantncss  for  his  sake.  .And  as,  in 
iur  romantic  simplicity,  she  believed 
ibat  all  men  of  her  class  lived  by  the 
Arthurian  code,  it  no  longer  seemed 
strant^e  to  her  that  a  man  should  he 
ready  to  die  to  save  a  woman  from 
what  she  had  just  gone  through.  Rather 
-he  Innkcd  on  it  with  the  'ender  im- 
patience that  a  woman  feels  always 
for  the  masculine,  unreasoning  chivalry 
that  "shields"  her  from  the  merest 


momentary  insult  by  jeopardizing  the 
life  that  is  the  center  of  her  imivers^^ 

"protects"  often  by  reckless  venture 
that  may  leave  her  protectorless  for- 
ever. 

TWO  months  later,  business  called 
^  Ledyard  imperiously  back  to  New 
York.  He  took  a  small  furnished  house 

for  privacy's  sake,  and  here,  v  erv  soon 
after  their  return,  Elinor  Fairtax  came 
to  sec  her  niece. 

She  looked  so  mucli  older,  so  un- 
happy, that  Mildred  could  not  hoJd  re- 
sentment against  her.  They  Idssed. 

"And  how  is  it  turning  out.  yonr 
marriage.''"  Elinor  asked.  "I  daren't 
hope  tlwt  you  are  happy !  But  is  Chris 
good  to  you,  at  least?" 

"Oh !"  cried  Mildred,  indignant  that 
Chris'  ^^'oodness  should  be  questioned. 
"He  is  dear  to  me;  he  is — "  She  broke 
oft.  W  hy  should  she  expatiate  to  Eli- 
nor on  her  happness  ?  She  had  had  no 
share  in  makmg  it.  "We  are  veiy 
happy,"  she  said  curtly 

"1  am  so  glad!"  breathed  her  aunt. 
"You  can't  wonder  that  I  have  been, 
anxious.  Such  a  marriage  of  mere  ex- 
pediency— ^wbere  the  man  loves  another 
woman — " 

.  "Another  woman!"  Mildred  inter- 
rupted sharply, 

"Of  course — the  woman  whom  he 
was  actually  with  that  night!  The 
woman  w!io>e  chance  of  saving  him  you 
officiously  ruined — who  loved  him,  who 
would  of  course  have  come  forward 
when  it  was  clear  that  he  would  be  COO* 
vicled  without  her !" 

To  the  girl,  Elinor's  words  opened 
sudden  vistas  of  horror.  "But  if  he 
l<n  ed  her,"  she  choked,  *Vhy— why  did 
he  marry  me?" 

Mrs.  Fairfax  laughed  disagreeably. 
"Why  ?  Because  he's  a  gentleman,  of 
course!  l>ccause  you'd  comiironiiscd 
yourself  eternally  on  account  of  him !  I 
suppose  you're  not  quite  such  a  simple- 
ton as  you  used  to  be,  after  two  months 
of  marriage.  What  on  earth  could  the 
poor  man  do  but  offer  to  marry  you?" 

But  indeed  Mildred  was  still  a  simple- 
ton; the  honeymoon  had  been  the  holi- 
day of  a  brother  and  sister. 

Elinor  read  her  face.  *'Why,  there's 
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the  proof  for  you!  He  hasn't  made 
love  to  you  in  aU  this  time — why  should 
he,  when  he  doesn't  love  vou?  He's 
given  you  the  protection  of  his  name; 
his  love  is  for  the  other  woman,  whom 
because  of  you  he  can  never  many." 

"He  has  kissed  me  ttdcef  asserted 
Mildred,  trembling. 

"Kissed  you!"  Elinor  went  off  into 
her  derisive,  unpleasant  laughter.  "And 
twice — in  two  months  ?  I  suppose  noth- 
ing can  ever  be  quite  so  funny  as  a 
tragedy !" 

Mildred  sat  silent,  looking  at  herself, 
at  Chris,  at  her  world,  in  tlus  new  per- 
tqwctive.  All  that  Elinor  said  was  log- 
ical enough,  though  somehow  Chris  had 
kept  her  from  ever  thinking  it  before. 
She  had  said  on  the  witness-stand  that 
she  knred  hint,  and  this  dechiretion,  even 
she  could  understand,  must  constrain 
him  to  offer  marriage.  And  perhaps 
die  oUier  woman  nnndd  have  come 
forward  I 

"V^HEN,  a  little  later,  Chris  came  in 
for  luncheon,  Mildred  breathed 
freely  again,  knowing  that  she  could  be 
silent  now  and  leave  her  aunt  and  her 
husband  to  the  glib  social  interchanges 
at  which  neither  wntil  !  evrr  fail. 

Indeed,  Elinor  turned  to  her  almost 
with  her  old  air  of  dismissing  a  super- 
fluous child  from  the  drawing-room.- 

"Do  rtin  upstairs-  nnd  find  me  those 
photograplis  you  were  speaking  of,"  she 

said.  "You  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
looking  at  photographs." 

Mildred  took  her  release  gladly,  not 
questioning  a  taste  which  had  never 
been  apparent  to  her.  But  presently, 
because  too  long  an  absence  would 
seem  strange,  she  gathered  some  pic- 
tures together  indifferently,  bathed  her 
face  and  went  downstairs  softly, 
resolutely. 

Chris  and  Elinor  did  not  hear  her 
noiseless  approach,  the  nistk-  of  the 
portieres  as  she  parted  them,  did  not 
see  her  as  thev  faced  eadi  other  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.- 

"I  would  have  spoken  before  the 
Um*.n  Elinor  was  wailing  passionately, 
wear  to  you  that  I  would  have 
'  Oh,  how  can  you  doubt  it?  I 


was  only  waiting'  till  all  other  means 
were  tried.  You  wouldn't  have  had 
me  pilbry  myself  jas  she  did,  if  it  was 
needless  ?  I  love  yoUf  Cbris^-don't  you 
know  that  I  do?" 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  He 
shook  It  off. 

"I  know  you  love  me !"  she  went  on 
reproachfully.  "I've  been  talking  to 
Mildred,  and  she  tells  me  that  you've 
kissed  her — twice!"  Her  laughter  was 
silvery  now,  happy  and  musical.  "I 
forgive  you  for  those  kisses,  Chris. 
Poor  child,  after  all,  she's  entitled  to 
that  much !" 

"Look  here,  Elinor,"  said  Lcdyard 
in  a  hard  voice  that  contrasted  oddly 
with  the  woman's  emotion-charged 
tones,  "I  am  telling  you  nothing  but  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  I  love  my  wife.  I 
stopped  caring  for  you,  abruptly  and  • 
completely,  when  I  was  in  the  Tombs 
and  you  left  me  to  my  fate.  If  you'd 
even  come  to  see  me — ^written  to  me! 
Yon  showed  me,  once  for  all,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  love  you  gave  me." 

"Don't  you  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  would  have  come  fonvard?" 

"Frankly,  I  don't — if  you  will  pardon 
me.  Don't  you  ^ink  you  had  better  go 
now,  Elinor?  There  can  never,  am- 
ceivably,  be  anything  again  between  you 
and  me.  My  love  is  gi  \  en  to  Mildred." 
I  "To  Mildred,"  she  mocked,  '*whom 
you  have  kissed — twice!" 

"Good  God!  "  he  broke  out.  ".Can't 
you  understand  that  there  may  be  such 
a  feeling  as  reverence?  That  I  may 
love  that  pure  child,  and  know  that  I 
am  not  fit  to  tie  her  shoestrings,  and  be 
afraid — yes,  afraid — to  take  licr  in  my 
.Tmis?  Love!  If  you  think  I  ever 
loved  you,  you  are  mistaken.  I  never 
knew  what  the  word  meant  till  Uiese 
last  weeks !" 

Elinor  was  beaten,  and  knew  it  at 
last  Chalk-faced,  she  turned  away, 
saw  Mildred,  sidled  awkwardly  past  her 
and  out  into  the  street. 

And  Mildred,  scarlet-cheeked, 
lovely  now  with  happiness,  walked  into 
the  drawing-room  and  up  to  Chris, 
standing  where  Elinor  had  left  him. 

"Oh,  don't  be  afr^d  of  me,"  she 
begged.  ''Don't  be  afraid!" 
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Under  the  Big  Tops 

By  R.   M.  Brinkerhoff 

Editor's  Note:  —  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  the  arlist,  in  company  with 
Courtney  Ryiey  Cooper,  the  wcU-knmcn  short-story  xvriter,  has  been 
having  the  time  of  his  Ufe  iraveUng  with  a  circus.  His  impressions  arc 
recorded  herewith. 

ZiORA,  the  lady  Hon-tamcr,  s.it  in  the  shade  of  the  property-wagon 
between  the  pad-room  and  the  flags.    The  timid  investigator 
I        -11  approadied.   Somehow  a  Palm  Beach  suit,  a  sketch-book  and 
camera  gave  him  a  fech'ng  tliat  he  would  not  be  mistaken  for  a  '*towner." 

l  ie  wasn't,  as  a  kindly  smile  indicated. 

"How  long  docs  it  take  to  train  the  lions  for  your  act?" 

"Oh,  not  long — ^you  see,  my  husband  helps.  He  has  charge  of  the 
men^rie-ttp,  and — ** 

"Her  Iiusl)and'*  came  as  a  shock,  for  somehow  one  does  not  associate 
beautiful  liIiMuk's  in  pink  t5g;hts  with  matrimony.    P>nt  one  learns. 

After  the  grand  entry,  the  performers  begin  ducking  out  from  the 
dressing-rooms^  downs,  t»reback-riders,  aerial  performers,  contortion* 
i$ts»  cowboys  and  acrobats. 

A  very  boyish  and  mucli  s|>angled  young  man  sat  on  ^  property-box 
near  the  tlags.  He  looked  hospitable.  "Yes,  I  go  on  next ;  you  see,  my 
wife  docs  a  single  first;  then  we  double  in  a  swing-ladder  act.  That  is 
my  mother  o\Lr  there — the  one  in  white.  She  and  Pop  follow  us  in  a 
riding  act.  They're  all  in  to-day — been  breaking  in  a  new  horse." 

CO  the  surprismg  truth  began  to  filter  through.  The  contortionist's  wife 

is  the  property  woman;  the  iron-jaw  artists  are  sisters;  the  husband 
of  one  of  them  performing  on  a  slack-wire  whicli  they  support  with  their 
teeth.  "Texas,"  the  spieler  for  the  kid-show,  is  matrimujiially  aUached 
to  La  Petite,  who  does  marvelous  feats  in  tiie  Roman  rings  high  up  over 
the  center  ring.  Flora  LcT\oy.  (he  greatest  of  the  riders  of  trick  horses 
(high-school  horses,  they  c  iU  ihem),,is  the  wife  of  the  mnsicn!  director. 
Thus  the  piuk-tighlcd  circus  ladies  who  smile  and  throw  kisses  at  tlie 
finale  of  their  act  while  the  band  blares  a  triumphant  diord,  are  really 
Mrs.  This  and  Mrs.  That  quite  as  mii>  Ii  a>  your  bookkeeper's  wife. 

If  old  Afr.  Snfrin  still  sujjplies  niisrhit  f  for  idle  hands,  he  is  showing' 
to  a  poor  "gate"  around  a  circus.  From  spring  to  fall  one-night  stands 
are  the  rule.  From  general  managers  to  the  loneliest  can\'as-ihan,  there 
are  no  idle  hands  I  rom  the  time  the  trains  pull  into  the  yards  till  the 
last  waq"0Ti  is  Iijaded  at  night,  it  talccs  every  hand  U)  build  tip  and  tear 
down,  to  cook,  to  haul,  to  dress,  to  change,  to  parade,  to  perform,  to  mend 
and  to  wash. 

Some  folks  are  just  naturally  devilish,  and  some  are  circus  folks. 
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HE  girl  and  the  two  men,  zig- 
zagging down  the  rocky  gully 
on  their  sure-footed  mountain 
horses,  could  hear  the  intermittent  crack 
of  rifles  above  the  pelting  rain  and  the 
.splashiiig  brook.  Back  at  the  mine, 
seven  survivors  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
afternoon  would  hold  the  shaft-house 
imtil  the  last  one  fell  under  the  bullets 
or  machetes  of  the  Mexican  guer- 
rillas. So  long  as  they  could  stave  oflf 
the  inevitable  end,  so  long  would  the 
fugitives  have  for  a  start  over  possible 
jjursuit.  It  might  be  minutes — it  might 
l)e  hours — ^before  there  came  the  final 
rush  against  the  shaft-house. 

The  blackness  of  the  night  and  the 
fall  of  rain,  while  they  had  cloaked 
and  made  possible  the  escape,  yet  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  trio.  The 
fugitives  did  not  yet  dare  use  the  one 
small  electric  torch  which,  in  the  hurr>' 
cf  departure,  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  girl.  Cautiously,  in  single  file,  the 
girl  between  the  two  men.  they  crept 
clown  the  ravine  for  some  ten  minutes, 
their  eyes  gradually  l)ecoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  which  was  now 
and  agjiin  relieved  by  a  flickering  reflec- 
tion from  a  burning  shed.  Suddenly 
the  foremost  rider,  who  was  much 
the  shorter  of  the  men,  drew  rein, 

*T  think  we've  hit  the  trail,"  he 
said. 

The  other  man.  who  was  tall  and 
stalwart,  took  the  electric  torch  from 
the  girl  and  pushed  on  down  to  him. 

"Better  be  sure,  MacBoyd,"  he  said, 
vfhh  something  of  habitual  command  in 
his  voice.    "Wait  here!"    And  he  rode 


out  a  few  paces  and  flashed  the  feeble 
light  on  the  streaming  earth.  "Come 
on !"  he  called. 

The  girl  swung  her  horse  into  his 
tracks,  and  MacBoyd  followed. 

"Damn  him!"  muttered  the  short 
man.  clenching  his  teeth.  "He's  always 
taking  my  place !" 

'T'HE  trail  was  narrow,  and  the  gloom 
no  less  perceptibly  thick  than  in 
the  ravine;  yet  the  leader,  despite  the 
perilous  risk,  struck  a  faster  pace, 
depending  on  the  sagacity  of  the  hoTses 
to  preserve  the  party  from  being  hurled 
down  the  mountain-side,  for  the  affair 
was  too  desperate  for  prudence.  The 
torch  could  be  used  but  occasionally,  for 
its  battery  was  almost  exhausted. 

For  some  two  hours  the  three,  en- 
veloped in  their  yellow  oilskins,  moved 
steadily  on  through  the  rain,  the  tall 
man,  always  in  front,  at  rare  intervals 
directing  a  weakening  ray  on  the 
ground,  to  reassure  himself  that  the 
keen  animal  senses  of  his  mount  still 
held  true.  Then,  at  a  marked  hesita- 
tion of  his  horse,  the  leader  halted, 
pressed  the  button  of  the  torch  several 
times  in  vain,  peered  long  into  the 
blackness  directly  about  him  and  swung 
his  steed  round  and  took  MacBoyd 
back  with  him  out  of  earshot  of  their 
companion.  As  they  sat  on  their  rest- 
ing horses  in  close  conference,  the  rain 
made  a  low  pattering  on  their  oilskin 
hats. 

"I  think  we're  at  the  forking  of  the 
trail,"  said  Van  Sant.  the  leader,  "My 
horse  seemed  uncertain  which  way  to 
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turn,  and  tfie  torch  has  given  out  for 

good." 

"I  scarcely  thought  we  d  got  so  far," 
relumed  (he  oUiefp  '^but  we  can  light 

matches  and  see." 

"Yes.  But  the  question  now  is: 
Shall  we  strike  for  Lower  Ford  or  the 

swinyjiiif^-  bridsic?  T!ie  mill-foreman 
thought  we  ought  to  hit  for  the  Ford. 
It's  three  hours  nearer,  and  they've 
made  a  fort  of  a  mine  just  beyond.' 

"He  said  to  hit  for  the  Ford  if  the 
rain  stopped!  '  MacBoyd  reminded  the 
other  sharply.  "I've  been  here  two 
years,  and  T  know  this  hollish  country. 
If  it  keeps  on  raining  this  way,  the  Rio 
Seco  will  be  a  roaring  flood  by  mom-' 
ing,  and  no  horse  could  ever  swim  it." 

"In  that  ca.se  we  could  never  get 
back  to  the  forks  here  before  they'd  be 
on  us.  \Ve  would  be  trapped,  snre! 
And  the  girl!   My  Cod!" 

"We  must  lake  the  upper  trail,"  said 
MacBoyd.  "Our  one  h<^  is  to  get 
over  the  swintjinj;;^  hridge  and  break  it 
after  us.  i'rom  there  it's  only  two 
mites  to  El  Capttan  Mine  and  safety." 

"And  the  girl ! '  hoarsely  reiterated 
Van  Sant,  and  went  ou  with  an  effort. 
"I've  been  thinking  it  over  since  we 
started.  She  must  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  fiend?,  and  it's  two  to 
one  they'll  overtake  us  before  we  reach 
the  bridge.  " 

"Well,  we'll  sell  our  lives  so  dearly 
they'll  wish  they  hadn't  bought  them," 
replied  MacBoyd  in-  a  firm  tone,  and 
added  huskily:  "And  we'll  take  the 
girl  with  us  when  we  die!" 

"Agreed.  MacBoyd!"  exclaimed  \'an 
Sant,  reacliin^  for  and  finding  the 
ether's  hand  in  the  dark.  "That's  what 
I  was  thinking  about." 

'T'l  n-'  smaller  man  returned  the  pres- 
^  sure,  and  tlien  dropped  the  other's 
hand  like  something  detestable  and 
said:  "I  take  your  hand  on  that  alone, 
Van  .Sant.  I've  hated  you  ever  since 
I  set  eyes  on  you  six  months  ago;  and 
111  hate  you  to  the  end.  for  you  came 
between  me  and  Mary" 

"Be  careful,  or  she'll  hear  you." 
wamed  Van  Sant.  and  added,  half- 
conciliatingly,  hall^defiantly :  ''All's  fair 
in  love." 


The  other's  rage  blazed  up  again, 
"All's  not  fair  r  he  cried.  "I  had  won 

her." 

"You  were  not  engaged." 

"No."  MacBoyd  admitted  in  a  lower  • 
tone,  "but  we  were  as  good  as  engaged. 
Mary  said  she  thought  she  iov^  me, 
but  slie  wanterl  just  a  few  wecks  more. 
And  then  you  came!  " 

"Well,  I'm  not  engaged  to  her  yet, 
either,"  said  the  other. 

"Vou  knew  how  things  stood."  con- 
tinued MacBoyd,  "and  yet  you  began 
to  make  love  to  her  right  away.  It 
wasn't  honorable!" 

"Hush,  man!"  admonished  Van  Sant 
sternly.  "You  ought  to  think  of  the 
girl  a  little  hit  more,  even  if  you  do 
hate  me.  We  can  t  tight  this  out  here. 
We  must  get  along." 

nrilE  rebuke  hit  home,  and  with  a 
*  great  sigh  MacBoyd  controlled 
himself.  "Hang  my  temper!'*  he  said. 
"I'm  ashamed  of  m\  self  " 

The  two  men  rejoined  the  girl. 

"I  was  hepnmn^  to  think  you*d 
fallen  from  the  trail,"  she  said  in  a 
relieved  voice. 

".Merely  a  council  of  war,"  replied 
MacBoyd. 

With  great  difTicuUy  the  men  sur- 
ceedcd  in  lij^litiu^  several  matches  and 
sheltering  them  long  enough  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  forking  of  the  trail  had 
indeed  been  reached.  The  party  imme- 
diately took  the  upper  trail,  relying  now 
entirely  upon  their  horses  to  keep  to  it. 
Fortunately  the  three  steeds  bad  been 
over  the  trail  many  times. 

The  flight,  thus  resumed,  continue<l 
for  several  hours,  when  the  rain,  which 
had  been  heavy  and  steady  all  nigh(, 
increased  to  a  staggering  downpour. 
The  horses,  blinded  perhaps,  balked  at 
moving  any  farther,  and  a  halt  was 
made.  The  m?n  and  the  girl  al^hted 
and  stood  in  a  group,  holding  the 
bridles  of  their  drooping  mounts. 

.Several  times  the  rain  alternately 
increased  and  diminished ;  then  it  sud- 
denly moderated ;  and  with  the  final 
lessening  came  tlie  first  ghostly  light  of 
dawn.  The  three  found  themselves  on 
a  triani:,ndar  shelf  overhtmg  by  an  enor- 
mous rock. 
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"Thank  Godl"  broke  from  Van  Sant. 
"We're  stm  on  the  trail." 

MacBoyd  echoed  the  sentiment  with 
a  huge  intake  of  breath.  Ilut  the  £^irl 
blood  apaihclic,  leaning  against  lier 
horse,  with  one  small  wet  hand  dasping 
the  horn  of  her  saddle.  She  was  in 
man's  attire^  oilskin  coat  and  trousers 
protecting  the  garments  beneath.  From 
itnder  an  oilskin  hat,  wisps  of  damp 
yellow  hair  straggled  across  her  pale 
face.  Her  uncle,  the  superintendent  of 
the  mine,  with  whom  she  had  been 
making-  her  home,  had  been  among  the 
first  to  iuH  in  the  attack  of  the  guer- 
rillas, and  her  blue  eves  had  the  unsee- 
ing gaze  of  one  whose  thoughts  are 
with  a  distant  tragedy. 

The  men  consulted  together,  and  it 
Mas  decided  to  break fa-^t  in  tliat  place, 
'i  he  horses  were  hobbled,  and  grain 
was  poured  on  a  sack  for  them. 

'  I'll  stand  guard,"  said  Van  Sant. 
Tie  i)egan  pullinq;  his  carbine  from  ii^ 
leather  scabbard  beneath  a  skirt  of  his 
saddle.  *'You  keep  an  eye  on  the 
horses  and  Iiel|)  Miry  with  the  break* 
fast,"  he  directed  MacBoyd. 

"Here!"  cried  the  fetter,  suddenly 
flushed  with  anj^cr.  "I'm  not  going  to 
be  always  a  private  in  the  rear  rank  I" 

The  brow  of  the  tall  man  darkened. 
"Somebody's  got  to"  be  captain/*- he 
retorted. 

"H  it  wasn't  for  Mary,  I'd  have  it 
out  with  you  now."  shouted  the  other. 

Tlie  girl  strait,ditcned,  and  her  face 
showed  a  renewed  interest  She 
stepped  over  to  the  men. 

•'This  is  no  time  for  you  to  (|uarrel," 
she  reproved.  "I  was  given  my  choice 
of  who  should  go  with  me,  and  I  picked 
you  two." 

The  men  looked  cm  the  ground. 

"Whos  to  l)e  leader.''"  asked  Mac- 
Boyd at  last. 

The  girl  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other. 

lyjAC  BOYD  was  short  hut  sinewy, 
with  very  broad  shoulders.  His 
face  was  s()uarc  and  homely,  yet  indica- 
tive of  a  strong  and  sympathetic  char* 
nrtcr.  .\s  far  as  phy^iical  beauty  went, 
he  made  but  a  poor  figure  beside  V\in 
Sant,  who  was  tall  and  well-propor* 


tioned  and  had  a  handsome  dark  face. 
Van  Sant  carried  himself  with  an  air 

of  domination,  while  his  features 
showed  an  excessive  self-esteem.  Roth 
men  were  nuning  engineers  but  a  few 
years  out  of  the  university. 

A  gleam  of  decision  strengthened  the 
girl's  face.  "Harold  sliall  be  leader," 
she  announced,  designating  Van  Sant. 

The  big  man  gave  her  a  look  of  grati- 
fication and  pride ;  then  he  strode  to  his 
post  beyond  the  edge  of  die  cove  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  othei^. 

"You're  Ixjth  acting  like  spoiled 
youngsters,  Tom,"  said  the  girl,  gently 
reproachful,  " — and  death  hovering 
over  tis.all !" 

The  rebuke  touched  the  man. 
"You're  right."  he  admitted,  dismissing 
hi";  ^ulky  attitude  and  moving  about 
more  cheerfully. 

Under  a  projection  of  the  rock  he 
stretched  an  extra  oilskin  and  spread 
the  breakfast  on  one  corner  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  garment  for  the  girl 
to  sit  on.  He  would  have  knelt  in  the 
mud,  but  Mary  insisted  on  making  a 
place  beside  her  on  the  oilskin. 

"You  must  eiit  something,  Mary," 
urged  MacBoyd,  who  was  watching  the 
girl  solicitously  and  eating  httle  him- 
self, "You're  just  nibbHng.  You 
must  keep  up  your  strength.  It  may 
be  evening  before  we  reach  the  river." 

*  I'm  not  hungry,"  she  objected,  "and 
I  don't  feel  weak — only  depressed.  I 
keep  thinking  of- -back  there  at  the 
mine."  She  caught  her  breath  in  a  little 
sob,  and  he  impulsively  put  his  arm 
about  her  to  comfort  her;  but  she 
gently  freed  herself,  though  giving  him 
a  grateful  glance.  "Don't,"  she  said. 
"I'm  braver  than  you  think."  She 
smiled  at  him  to  prove  it;  yet  it  was 
rather  a  plaintive  smile. 

MacBoyd  kept  his  devoted  eyes  upon 
her.  "Then  you  must  eat  a  H-'lr  break- 
fast," he  said  earnestly.  "Remember, 
the  thought  of  everyone  at  tfie  mine 

was  fi)r  your  safety." 

The  girl  smiled  again  rather  sadly, 
but  complied. 

.'\fter  his  breakfast  MacBoyd  went 
out  and  reliexed  \'nn  Sant.  The  tall 
man  squatted  down  on  the  oilskin  and 
ate  ravenously,  accepting  the  rosntstra- 
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tions  of  the  girl  as  a  matter  of  course, 
yet  thanking  her  >vith  admiring 
glances. 

When  Van  Sant  had  completed  his 
own  meal  and  joined  MacBoyd,  the  two 

moved  out  on  the  trail  a  little  way. 

"Mary  needs  some  sleep— just  a 
little — twenty  or  thirty  minutes — ^to 
refresh  her  for  the  day's  hard  journey," 
said  MacBoyd.  "We  can  make  her  a 
bed  with  our  coats,  and  we  can  take 
turn  standing  guard.'* 

"We'll  push  right  on."  roughly 
announced  the  other.  "The  horses  have 
had  rest  enough!" 

MacBoyd's  face  clouded.  "You  treat 
me  like  a  baby!"  he  remonstrated. 

The  other  ignored  the  outburst. 
"Our  only  safety  lies  in  hurrying  on," 
he  pursued.  "It's  only  a  question  of 
how  hard  we  can  push  the  horses — as 
for  tts,  we've  got  to  stand  it  And 
besides,  if  the  Rio  Seco's  the  stream 
>ou  say  it  is,  it  may  be  lickinj]^  the  tops 
of  its  banks  by  the  time  we  reach  it. 
An  hour  kmger — fifteen  minutes,  per< 
haps — may  bring:  the  water  to  the 
bridge;  and  then — " 

*'God  save  usl"  broke  in  MacBoyd. 
He  looked  down  for  a  moment  as  if 
considering  something  that  pained  him ; 
then  he  hfted  his  head  and  met  the 
eyes  of  the  other  squarely.  **Van 
Sant,"  he  exclaimed,  "you've  bepn  mv 
enemy,  but  Mary  named  ihe  right  man 
leader!  If  we  get  out  of  this,  ydu've 
got  the  better  chance  to  win  her.  Rut 
I'm  going  to  take  your  orders  for  the 
rest  of  this  flight." 

"MacBoyd,  if  jt  wasn't  for  the  girl, 
I  think  we'd  be  ^reat  friends."  replied 
the  tall  man,  with  just  a  touch  of  mag- 
nanimous omdescension  in  his  voice.  ' 

HTHEY  shortly  set  out  again  down  the 
*  trail.  The  light  had  grown,  but 
the  misty  opacity  of  the  rain  prevented 
all  vision  of  far  objects.  The  path 
continued  to  wind  along  the  side  of 
the  savage  mountain,  naked  except  for 
clumps  of  cactus  and  scattering  upright 
poles  of  dead  yucca. 

Van  Sant  brought  up  the  rear.  It 
was  a  position  that  MacBoyd  would 
have  liked  to  continue  to  hold,  now  that 
it  was  the  place  of  chief  responsibility 


and  danger,  but  he  surrendered  it  with- 
out a  murmur  and  took  the  front,  so 
complete  was  his  acquiescence  in  his 
rival's  temporary  leadership.  A  faster 
pace  was  set  for  the  horses,  fortunately 
inured  to  hard  travel. 

Of  the  trio,  the  two  men  showed  the 
greater  apprehension.  Every  hundred 
yards  or  so  Van  .Sant  would  turn  and 
look  back  an.xiourfy.  Mis  face  became 
more  tense,  and  he  continually  urged  a 
faster  gait.  For  two  hours  tfiey  trav« 
elrd  Steadily  on,  stopping  only  twice,  to 
tighten  saddle-girths. 

At  last  MacBoyd  slowed  his  steed 
and  called  back  in  protest:  "We'll 
cripple  the  horses.  Mine's  thrown  a 
shoe." 

"We'll  have  to  risk  it!"  said  Van 

Sant.  crowding  down  upon  the  others. 

"Have  you  seen  anyone.'"  asked  the 
girl  evenly, 

"Not  yet,  but  I  feel  that  they're 

coming."' 

"How  can  you  tell?"  persisted  Mac- 
Boyd. 

"I  know  it."  answered  Van  Sant, 
with  a  convinced  closing  of  his  jaws. 
*'When  we  left  the  mine,  the  ammuni- 
tion was  almost  gone!" 

MacBoyd  faced  to  the  front  and 
quickened  his  horse's  pace. 

A  BOUT  noon  a  brief  halt  was  made, 
^"^  less  to  refresh  the  trio  than  to  bait 
the  horses  and  give  them  another 
breathing-spell,  although  Van  Sant  took 
advantage  of  tlie  interval  to  eat 
heartily.  The  others  showed  poor 
appetites.  The  men  assisted  each  Other 
in  the  examination  of  the  three  rifles 
of  the  party,  one  holding  the  extra  oil- 
skin against  the  rain,  while  the  other 
tested  the  pumping  mechanisms.  The 
weapons  all  worked  without  a  tlaw,  and 
were  restored  to  the  shelter  of  the 

scabbards. 

Setting  out  once  more,  the  party  had 
not  advanced  far  when  a  dull  roaring 
grew  gradtially  audible  above  the 
sound  of  the  rain  and  the  falling 
streams.  MacBoyd  turned  in  his  sad- 
dle and  shouted : 

"The  Rio  Scco!  Well  make  thfe  ■ 
bridge  in  an  hourl" 

Not  long  afterward  the  trail  wriggled 
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abruptly  downward,  and  through  the 
i-ain,  tlie  tlirce  caught  their  first  sight  of 
i  the  river  in  flood.  It  was  scarce  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  with  a  com- 
mon impulse  all  drew  rein.  A  great 
roar  came  up  from  the  muddy  water  as 
it  rolled  tiTrotijjh  it?  tortuous  bed.  It 
was  a  sound  signiticant  of  irrc-istible 
and  ominous  power.  And  yet  onl\  >  cs- 
terday  the  river  hottoui  hm\  been  com- 
pletely dry.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a 
fall  of  rain  in  that  arid,  naked  country. 
The  surface  of  \h<  fl  iDfl  carried  little 
<!{'liri<.  but  tumlilvd  rnnstantly  in 
.sprLa<Ung  rings  and  luatned  against  the 
rocky  banks. 

I'^or  but  a  niomrnt  the  three  gazed 
silently  on  the  turljid  ptreani.  Time 
was  too  precious  for  Hngfering.  As  he 
pave  the  siriial  to  ir.i  \c  on  acaiii.  \'an 
Sant  cast  a  ([uestioninjj  eye  from  the 
liquid  sa\agery  to  MacRoyd.  The 
latter  shook  liis  head  dubiously  and  put 
spurs  1o  bi^  Iwnxe  alotiq-  the  trail,  which 
continued  approximately  tn  parallel  the 
river. 

Suddenly,  just  ahead  of  \'an  Sant, 
something  plumped  into  the  earth,  and 
a  little  shower  of  mud  leaped  up.  An 
instant  later  the  report  of  a  rifle 
readied  them. 

"Keep  on!"  called  Van  Sant.  "We 
must  get  around  that  corner." 

Two  more  Imllets  fell  near  them 
before  they  atlaiucd  the  cover  indi- 
cated. Van  Sant  si)rani^  from  his 
horse,  jerked  his  carbine  from  its  scab- 
bard, and  ran  back  a  little  way.  He 
droyiiKf!  to  his  knees,  crawkd  to  the 
jirotection  of  a  rock,  and  then  lifted  his 
riHe  to  his  shoulder  and  fired  twice  in 
quick  succession.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  ran  to  his 
horse,  recascd  his  weapcm  and  vaulted 
into  the  saddle. 

Through  his  hands  he  trumpeted  to 
MacBovd:  "I  think  I  hit  him  in  the 
leg.  He  hustled  back.  They'll  come 
cautiously  now.  We  must  break  for 
the  bridge !" 

He  clapped  his  spurs  into  his  jaded 
beast,  which  leaped  forward,  and  Mac- 
Boyd  and  Mary  raced  before  him.  The 
trail  grew  narrower  atul  more  dani^er- 
ous;  yet  the  riders  contmucd  to  urge 
on  iJieir  exhausted  mounts. 


A  T  length  they  rounded  another  pro- 
*^  tuberfince  of  huge  rocks  and 
dropped  into  a  little  bench,  from  which 
n  swinging  bridge  ran  to  the  opposite 
shore.  It  consisted  of  two  steel  cables 
and  a  narrow  board  floor  suspended 
between  tbein  by  interlaced  \s  ire-.  The 
whole  iiiatle  an  oscillatint^  structure  just 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  man 
or  a  Iiorse. 

On  the  near  side  the  cables  were 
looped  about  two  posts  driven  into  the 
soil;  while  on  the  oi)posite  shore  they 
were  twisted  abnut  a  big  rock  that 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  river-bank. 
Where  the  bridf^  sagged  in  the  middle, 
the  tumbling  water  was  scarcely  a  foot 
from  the  floor,  and  waves  rose  toward 
il  like  the  tongues  of  hungry  wolves. 

The  two  men  looked  at  the  bridge 
and  then  at  each  oliier. 

"We'll  have  to  abandon  the  horses !" 
said  Van  Sant.  "Their  weight  would 
dip  the- bridge  into  the  water,  and  that 
\vater  would  rip  tiie  cables  out." 

All  dismounted,  and  the  girl  threw 
her  arms  about  her  steed's  neck  and 
stroked  his  wet  cheeks. 

"Stand  guard,  MacBoyd,  until  I  see 
how  .securely  those  cables  are  fastened 
on  the  otlier  side,"  said  \*an  Sant. 

The  other  got  out  his  rifle  and  went 
back  and  lay  down  at  the  spot  com- 
manding the  npproacli  to  the  licnch. 
The  rain  had  ainio^l  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  view  back  along  the  winding 
trail  for  perhaps:  half  a  mile.  The  girl 
pulled  her  rifle  from  its  case  on  her 
horse,  and  crept  up  and  lay  down 
1  e  ide  MacBoyd,  her  weapon  pointing  ^ 
with  his. 

He  gave  her  a  fleeting  glance  of 
s61icitude,  and  she  replied  wiu  a  cour- 
ageous littU^  smile. 

Meanwhile  \'an  Sant  crossed  the 
bridge  and  v.ith  rapid  care  examined 
the  cable  fastenings  about  the  rock. 
A  momentary  constci  nation  tilled  his 
face,  and  then  he  swiftly  recrossed  the 
swaying  structure.  He  .scanned  the  two 
supporting  posts  and  with  his  giant 
strength  cautiously  tried  the  firmness 
of  their  anchorage.  A  grim  decision 
tightened  his  jaws,  and  he  unfastened 
an  ax  from  his  horse  and  leaned  it 
against  one  of  the  posts.  His  face  was 
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toise  as  he  came  np  to  th«»  two  on 

guard. 

"One  of  us  has  got  to  stay!"  he 
announced. 

MacBoyd  and  Mary  stni^led.  to 
their  feet,  aghast. 

''We'll  have  to  cut  the  poets  and 
drop  the  bridge  into  the  river  from 
this  side,"  th**  Inj^  man  explained.  "The 
cables  arc  ta>icucd  aglu  about  iliat 
rock." 

The  looked  at  Mac  Boyd  and  saw 
his  hrst  instinctive  terror  dissolve 
before  a  calm  and  resolute  bravery. 

The  sight  steadied  her. 

"Couldn't  we  break  the  floor?"  she 
suRcstecL 

"vVe  could,"  answered  Van  Sant, 
"but  those  monkeys  would  come  over 
by  the  cables  alone.  They're  blood- 
hungry  !" 

"We'll  all  stay!"  said  she  unwaver- 
ingly, "i  can  shoot.  Maybe  they'll 
httir  us  at  HI  Capitan  Mine. ' 

"Two  miles  away,  and  with  d»at 
flood  roaring?"  asked  Van  Sant. 

•Then  we'll  all  die  together!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl. 

"No!"  rejSied  the  tall  man.  "That 
would  be  suicide  when  two  can  escape — 
you  and  one  of  us." 

Mnn,-  clasped  her  hands  and  lifted 
anguished  eyes  toward  each  in  turn. 

"How*!!  we  decide  who  stays?" 
asked  MacBoyd.  with  trrim  ncceptancc. 

"By  lot!"  answered  the  big  man. 

He  drew  two  matches  from  his 
pocket,  snapped  the  head  from  one  and 
handed  them  to  the  jjirl. 

She  shivered  as  she  took  ilicm,  and 
cried  :  i  can't !" 

"There's  no  time  to  waste,"  com- 
manded Van  Sant.  "Hold  them 
between  your  palms  with  ends  out ;  the 
tnaii  who  draws  the  unbn^en  matdi 
goes.'* 

The  girl  turned  her  back.  Seconds 
passed,  and  Still  she  Stood  with  her 
back  to  the  men.  Tt  seemefl  as  if  she 
must  have  forsjntten  how  lime  prcs'*cd. 
Van  Sant  btcame  impatient. 

"Quick,  Mary!"  said  he. 

CHE  swung  Bboat  and  faced  the  men, 

^  her  eyes  half-veiled  by  quivering 
lids.   From  between  the  fingers  of  her 


pressed  hands  extended  the  two  stems, 
apparently  alike.  She  raised  licr  lids 
and  looked  MacBoyd  in  the  eyes  as  if 
she  would  convey  a  thon^,  and 
impulsively  held  out  her  small  fateful 
hands  toward  him. 

Without  hesitation  he  reached  and 
plucked  the  stem  nearer  him.  Tlic  girl 
gasped,  and  the  unbroken  match  fell 
ironi  her  nerveless  lingers. 

MacBoyd  turned  to  Van  Sant.  "You 
go,"  he  said  stea<llly;  and  in  a  broken  " 
voice  lie  added:   "Be  good  to  herl'*  • 

The  other  reached  htm  his  hand. 
"Xevcr  fear,  old  man!"  he  said. 

The  girl  stood  stunned.  Her  gaze 
swept  back  along  the  yellow  river  and 
the  undulating  trail;  a  tremor  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot. 

"Come,  say  good-by."  directed  the 
big  man.    "We've  no  time  to  lose." 

The  girl  fixed  him  with  her  eyes^ 
long  and  straight  and  frankly. 

'^ni  stay!"  she  said. 

"You  can't!"  he  exclnim <  !.  "Tlie 
greasers  would  make  a  slaughter-pen 
of  this  place  before  night." 

"in  stay!"  she  repeated. 

Van  Sant  seized  her  arm  roughly  and 
began  to  drag  her  away,  but  she  jerked 
herself  free. 

'Don't  you — don't  you  understand?" 
she  cried. 

Van  Sant's  face  was  empty. 

"f  love  him'"  ^he  said,  pressing  close 
to  MacBoyd  and  clinging  to  his  arm. 
"And  III  die  with  him."  She  caught 
her  breath  in  a  succession  of  hysterical 
.wbs.  and  said  brokenly  and  half- 
rcproachfully  to  MacBoyd:  "i  ex- 
pected you'd  take  the  match  nearer 
me. 

V^an    Sant    recoiled.     "God!  I 
thought--!  thought—" 

The  girl  trembled — then  braced  her- 
self. "1  know!"  she  said,  her  white 
face  rigi<l  with  pain,  though  her  blue 
eyes  met  Van  Sant's  unflinchingly, 
"But  I  didn't  draw  you  on  Yon  made 
love  to  inc  until  I  doubled  whether  I 
didn't  love  you  instead  of  Tom.  Rut 
now  I  understand :  I  loved  him  first, 
and  I  love  him  last."  She  remained 
clinging  to  MacBoyd's  arm,  but  her 
voice  had  stnik  to  a  note  of  deep  com- 
passion for  the  other.   Her  concluding 
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words,  indeed,  were  barely  attdible 
above  the  roar  of  the  river. 

CWEAT  broke  out  on  the  face  of  the 

*^  tall  man,  and  a  trembling  s  i:  1  his 
limhs.  His  shoulders  dropped,  and  liis 
whole  big  frame  was  unloosened.  1  It- 
swayed  unsteadily,  and  all  the  while  his 
eyes  seemed  feeding'  on  the  ^'\r\.  Then 
the  paroxysm  passed,  leaving  him  mas- 
ter of  his  soul.  He  straightened 
proudly  and  commandingly ;  yet  hi?  e:ir- 
riage  had  lost  something  of  its  over- 
bearing manner  and  his  face  something 
of  its  expression  of  selt-estcetn. 

"Go!"  he  said  to  MacBoyd  in  an 
even,  resonant  voice. 

The  smaller  man  wavered,  dumb, 
like  one  recovering  consciousness. 

"GoT  repeated  Van  Sant.  "It  s  the 
woman's  right  to  choose  t" 

As  the  great  truth  broke  more  fully 
on  MacBoyd,  astonishment,  wonder, 
awe  succeeded  one  another  in  his  coun- 
tenance. All  the  j)ast  bitterness  and 
hatred  he  had  felt  for  Van  Sant  were 
swept  away.  Ilis  spirit  bowed  before 
the  revelation  of  this  new  nobility  in 
the  other's  love  for  llic  c^irl  TTe  would 
have  spoken,  but  emotion  choked  him. 

"Hurry  !"  said  Van  Sant.  "I  see 
them  coming." 

MacBoyd  looked  back  alonf:^  the  trail. 
Two  tiny  horsemen  were  racing  fur  a 
nearer  cover.  He  turned  to  the  girl,  to 
start  for  ihe  hritlge,  but  she  released 
lier  hold  on  hi%  arm,  and  laying  down 
her  rifle,  pressed  up  close  to  Van 
Sant. 

"Why  do  you  wait  ?"  asked  the  latter 
vehemently,  yet  without  glancing  at 
her. 

She  seized  him  liy  lioth  '^lecves  and 
looked  up  into  his  face,  pitifully  and 
imploringly ;  still  his  eyes  went  over  her 
to  the  distant  trail.  The  two  horsemen 
were  just  disappearing  in  a  bend. 

She  shook  his  arms  despairingly. 
'  "Good-by !"  she  said,  with  upturned, 
pleading  lips. 

The  big  mail  let  his  eyes  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  her  face :  then  he  stooped 
rnd  kissed  her,  kindly,  adoringly  and 
with  a  reverent  resignation, 
i  '♦Good-by!'*  said  he,  without  a 
quaver  in  his  voice. 


"You  do  not  blame  me?**  she  asked. 

"The  fault  was  mine,"  he  answeicd 
with  grave  kindness.  "I  tried  to  come 
between  you  and  another,  and  I  didn*t 
really  know  what  love  was  until  a 
moment  ago."  And  then  hc  cried, 
"Quick,  for  the  bridge!" 

Reclaiming  her  rifle  from  the  ground, 
the  girl  hurried  down  to  the  bridg^c  with 
the  two  men,  sprang  upon  the  swaying 
floor  and  passed  courageously  over,  her 
yellow  oilskin  flntterintj  in  the  wind, 
while  the  men  followed  her  with  their 
vision. 

MacBoyd  seized  the  hand  of  the 

other  man,  and  their  eves  met  linger- 
ingly  in  unutterable  understanding. 
Then  the  smaller  man  followed  Mary 
across  the  bridge,  which  rocked  and 
dipped  with  the  passing  weight. 

D  \^\ELY  had  MacBoyd  spnmjj  upon 
the  rock  beside  the  girl  when  Van 
Sant  lifted  the  a.x  and  fell  upon  tlie 
piMts  with  savage  strength  and  sure- 
ness.  The  blade  glinted  repeatedly 
above  his  head,  and  the  sharp  blows 
rang:  out  above  the  noise  of  the  torrent. 
The  first  post  tottered  and  snapped,  and 
the  bridge  dropped  almost  to  the  raging 
clutch  of  the  water,  where  it  hung  quiv' 
ering  a^  if  in  terror.  Without  a  pause 
the  ax  rose  and  de>cended  on  the 
remaining  post.  .\  few  blows  more, 
and  it  too  bent,  treni1)led  and  broke,  and 
the  structure  fell  into  the  stream  and 
swung  around,  dangling  from  its  moor- 
ings on  the  other  side. 

\\'itliont  looking  across,  the  big  man 
snatched  his  ritle  from  its  case  on  his 
horse  and  ran  to  his  former  station  of 
guard. 

MacBoyd  took  the  arm  of  the  girl 
and  hurried  her  along  the  trail  toward 
EI  Capitan  Mine.  She  gave  one  last 
look  hark  .it  the  figure  of  Van  Sant, 
crouched  ritle  to  his  shoulder,  and  then 
she  and  MacBoyd  turned  a  comer. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  the 
crack  of  rifles  pricked  the  roar  of  the 
river.  I'he  girl  liiilicd.  her  face  blanch- 
ing, but  MacBoyd  dragged  her  on.  The 
reports  came  intermittently;  there  was 
a  pause;  tlicn  followed  a  fusillade. 
After  that  the  sound  of  the  torrent 
alone  was  heard. 
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of  the  Season 


MarjotW  Raml>c«u 
(Mr..  Will. rd 
Mack),  who  pl^ 
the  leading  r5!e, 
RulA  Braekton, 
in  M»x  Marcin's 
n«w  yAmy,  "Clwnt- 
ing  OiMter*,"  now 
b«ing  pr*pared  for 
New  York',  new 
tkMtrical 


4  . 


"Cheating 
Cheaters 


AH  WOODS  c.p<^n, 
•  the  NJc-w  York  ihcat- 
thm  early  with 
•  new  play  by  Max  Marcin, 
"Cheating  Cheoten,"  in 
wlucn  M» 

who  hat  had  hard  luck  on 
Broadway  through  her  last 
two  plays  having  not  been 
Mcoeuei.  will  be  featured. 
In  the  company  with  her  are 
Williom  Morris,  Cyril 
■»  Keightley.  Ann  Suthcrliind, 
Robert  McWodc  artd  Gypsy 
OBnen. 


Ma/jorie  Rambesu  uvl  Cyril  Keightley  in  "Cheating  Cheater*." 
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of  1916" 


SOME  OF  THE 
FEATURES 
IN  THE  NEW 
Z  I  E  G  F  E  L  D 
SPECTACLE 


Carl  Rondnll  and 
Emma  Hoig  in  a 
"FolLes"  danc*. 


Ann 

PrnninAton 
■  5    t  n  e 
Hula  -Hula 
dancvr. 


HIS  year's  Z'wff- 
fcld  "Follies."  the 
tenth  pnnluction  of 
the  kind.  otTtrs  more 
and  more  varied  fea- 
tures than  ever.  As 
usual,  it  has  no  plot. 
The  books  and  lyrics 
are  l)y  Georpe  V. 
Hohart  and  Gene 
Buck,  and  the  music 
hy  Louis  Hirsch, 
n,...M  c»  _         -ri  Jerome  D.  Kern  and 

L»a\id  btampcr.  The  revue  is  in  two  acts,  thirteen 
scales  to  the  first  act  and  seven  to  the  last. 

\i-ir  '"'^  i/*"^  faces— Emma  Haij?, 

VVilIiam  Rock,  fannie  Bricc  and  others.  Bernard 
Granvdlc  is  hack  in  the  cast,  which,  of  course, 
inchulcs  such  people  as  Ina  Claire.  Carl  Randall. 
Jnstnie  Johnson.  Sam  B.  Hardv,  Bert  Williams. 

.♦^'"K  and   William  C  Fields.  Frances 
\\  inte  IS  on  the  dancing  list. 

U  illiam  Shakcspi-arc  and  George  M.  Cohan  arc 
leadniK  characters ;  Bernard  Granville  appears  as 
•  anfl  Sam  B.  Hardy  as  Kiuf)  Hi  •nry 

I  III,  with  Ina  Claire  as  Juli,-(.  Then  there  is  a 
preparedness  scene,  a  Hawaiian  scene  or  two,  "The 
Blushinp  Ballet,"  "Sheherazade,"  a  Fifth  Avenue 
scene,  and  others. 
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Eva  Lc  Galliene 
has  e5tal}lifK»cj  her 
right  to  0  permanent 
place  on  the  American  ftage. 
She  is  only  teOenteen. 


Henry  E.  Dtxey 
has  the  ability 
never  to  appear 
the  same.  Hi* 
interpretation  of 
each  new  roU 
it  distinctive  and 
different.  Here 
he  I*  shown  as 
Mr.  l.a^arui. 


MR.  LAZ.ARUS."  this  comedy  by  Harvey 
O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford,  has  served 
at  least  two  purposes.  It  has  shown  that 
Henry  E.  Dixey  is  a  better  actor  than  ever, 
and  it  has  permanently  established  a  new 
actress,  none  other  than  Eva  Le  Galliene, 
daughter  of  Richard  Le  Galliene,  the  poet. 
Chicago  theater-goers  who  have  attended  the 
summer  production  of  "Mr.  Lazarus"  are 
warm  in  their  praise  for  both.  Mr.  Dixey  has 
only  demonstrated  again  that  he  is  an  actor 
liffore  he  is  Mr.  Dixey. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  middle-aged,  kindly 
stranger,  Sfr.  Lazarus  (Henry  E.  Dixey), 
who  comes  into  a  household  involved  in 
marital,  love  and  financial  troubles,  and  sets 
things  in  order.  Critics  have  called  it  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  comedies  in  a  season  of 
good  comedies. 
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Ed  Wynn,  Fred  Walton,  Andrew  Harper.  William  Philbrick  and  Florence  Mooro  in 

Passing  Show.** 

''The  Passing  Show  of  1916" 


THE  PASSIXG  SHOW  OF  1916," 
at  the  Winter  Garden,  New 
York,  is  in  a  prologue,  two  acts  and 
sixteen  scenes.  The  hook  and  lyrics 
are  hy  Harold  Atleridgc,  and 
the  music  by  SiKmund  Rom- 
berg and  Otto  Motzan. 

There  is  plenty  of  territory 
covered  in  the  sixteen  scenes — 
Montmartrc,    Plaza  Circle, 
I.ady    Bluff    Gordon's  dress- 
making establishment,  Colum- 
bus Circle,  a  modern  garage, 
on   the   Rio   Grande,   on  the 
Border,  an  Oh-mpian  ballet,  a 
Grecian  bath.  Potash  and  Pcrl- 
muttcr's  loan  shop,  a  modem 
Shakespearean  street, 
schnoi<lays    on  Broad- 
way,  Capuli-l's  Garden, 
and  eat  -  and  -  grow -thin 
parlors. 

Among  the  principals 
are  Ed  Wynn,  Frances 
Demarcst,  Florence 
Moore,  Saranoff,  James 
demons,  Ruth  Randall, 
Fred  Walton  and  William 
Dunn. 
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I"h./i.;»r.i.h   h»  Whiw,  New  Ycik 

Gr«nf  MitcKell,  Arnold  Lucy,  lone  Bright  and 
Maria  Carroll  in  "hJotKing  But  tKe  Truth." 


"Nothing  But 
the  Truth" 


D 


ID  you  ever  set  out  to  tciy 
I  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the    truth    for  twenty-four 
hours?   Frederick  Isham  put 
the  idea  in  his  book  of  "Nothing  But  the 
Truth,"  which  James  Montgomery  drama- 
tized into  a  speedy  farce  which  was  one  of 
the  summer's  successes  in  Chicago.  New 
^'orkers  arc  yet  to  see  it. 

The  story  of  the  comedy  is  woven  around 
a  young  broker  and  his  fiancee.  She  enters 
into  a  charity  scheme  and  promi.ses  to  raise 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  an  enthusiastic 
churchman.  She  gets  half  this  amount  and 
puts  it  up  to  her  broker-lover  to  raise  the 
other  ten  thousand  dollars  in  live  days'  time. 
He  is  at  his  wits'  end  when  one  of  his  part- 
ners remarks  that  he  doesn't  believe  the  man 


w 


MaKrnr,  Chiucu 

Mary  Harper  in  "Nothing  But  the  Truth." 

lives  who  can  tell  the  truth  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  young  broker  offers  to  wager 
that  he  can  do  so.  The  waper  is  accepted, 
and  troubles  begin.  He  finally  wins  the  bet. 
but  he  almost  wrecks  liis  business,  cotnes 
near  losing  his  fiancee  and  raises  hob 
generally. 
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"APairofQueens" 


F  your  wife  is  away  on  a  vacation, 
don't  be  inveigled  by  your  brother- 
in-law,  or  any  other  single  man, 

 '  into  visiting  the  night  resorts.  For 

instance,  there  might  be  a  couple  of  pretty 
women  at  an  adjoining  table.  Some  one 
might   wink,   and   you   might  become 
acquainted.    Then  maybe  you  would 
foolishly  give  one  of  the  fair  charm- 
ers  your  address.    If   during  the 
course   of  the  evening  a  row 
should  start,  you,  being  a  mar 
ricd  man  and  really  and 
truly   respectable,  would 
probably    make  tracks 
away  and  hustle  home. 
That's  what  Peter 
Crauby   did   when  his 
brother-in-law  John 
Shelley   tried   to  lead 
him  astray  in  "A  Pair 
of  Queens,"  a  farce  tiiat 
had  a  run  of  four  months 
in  Chicago,  and  has  intro- 

JofepK  SantWy  and  Kathleen 
Clifford  in  "A  Pair 
of  Queens." 

f%<i«0|(n|>b 
>>y  Wliilr, 
New  York 


duced  Joseph  Santley  to  the  legitimate  stage. 
The  happily  married  Peter  carries  away 
another  man's  overcoat,  and  in  it  is  a  bundle 
of  money.  After  the  money,  to  the  respect- 
able Mr.  Cranby's  house,  comes  a  queen 
of  the  night  resorts.  She  gets  the  money 
and  disappears.  Mr.  Cranby's  wife  arrives 
home  in  time  to  find  the  police  in  posses- 
ion of  the  house.  Mr.  Cranby  and  his 
hrothcr-in-law  try  to  mislead  the  police — and 
with  that  a  mad  and  rapid-fire  farcical  jum- 
ble is  on. 

Maude  Fburne,  Miriam  Doyle,  Mabel 
Acker,  Hugh  Cameron,  Sydney  Green- 
street,  .Mbert  Brown,  Regina  Con- 
^  nelli,  Francis  McGinn  and  Carleton 
Macy  are  other 
members  of 
the  cast 


In  circles:  KatKleen  Clifford  and  JosepK  Santley. 
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Opening  Installments 
of  ''Sandalwood 
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distributed  I.  O.  U/s  freely.  He  notes 
ihat  Van  Tassell's  writing  of  the  word 
one  on  tl»c  check  might  easily  be 
changed  to  four. 

LADISLAV  makes  a  tOUr  of  New 
England,  with  great  success.  jBoston 
goes  into  unBostonlike  ecstasies  over 

his  plnying  and  his  fame  travels  fast. 

Miaiuime  the  Duke  of  Surrey  has 
(Ucl.ir<  d  his  love  to  Rose.  Slie  neither 
ncrejus  nor  rejects  him.  Then  Ladislav, 
>till  thinking  her  poor,  discovers  his 
passion  for  her  and  makes  violent  love 
to  her,  and  though  she  knows  the 
drawbacks  to  life  as  a  musician's  wife, 
she  is  nnaMe  to  keep  herself  from 

ri'cliinieatin^;  liis  pii^sion. 

Goj.iip  CDiijilcs  Rofic's  n.iiiic  with  that 
of  Ladi>.l.iv^  and  her  relatives  arc  hor- 
rified and  indignant.  1  lie  evening  of 
the  Van  Tassell  nuisicale  arrives;  and 
Kose's  father  and  uncle— Hargrave 
an<l  Van  Tassell — scheme  to  httmiliate 
I  ndiM.Tv  by  payinp  him  in  jmhlic.  Then 
\'an  TasstU  discovers  that  the  check 
for  the  hundred-dollar  retainer  paid 
Ladislav  has  been  raised  to  four  hun> 
dred — and  this  discovery  provides  a 
powerful  weapon. 

Summoning  Rose,  her  father  com- 
mands her  to  still  the  gossipii.g  tongues 
by  cutting  Ladislav  publicly  that 
e\'ening:  the  altemathre  is  exposure 
and  prosecution  of  ladislav  for  the 
raised  check.  Rose  knows  that  Casimir 
and  not  Ladislav  must  be  the  guilty 
one;  but  she  knows  too  that  Ladislav 
v/ould  have  to  suffer  for  it.  To  save 
him,  therefore,  •■he  consents — and  car- 
ries out  the  cruel  business.  So  Ladis- 
lav, already  flamini?  with  resentment 
at  an  affront  nfTtred  liim  by  the  Duke 
of  Surrey,  learns  lh.it  his  adored  Rose 
is  not  poor  but  rich,  and  suffers  the 
abysmal  humiliation  of  her  public 
failure  to  recognise  him.  He  can 
iiiteriiret  it  al!  only  in  one  way:  she 
has  been  making  sport  of  him ;  and 
he  goes  home  in  a  mood  of  black 
despair. 

Now  you  are  ready  for   the   story;   it  bcginr  on   the  next  page. 


THE  love-storj'  of  Rose  Harsrave, 
an  American  lieire^-,  and  Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko,  a  yoimg  f'olish  pianist, 
IS  told  in  this  striking;  nmel.  Ladislav 
has  won  fame  but  not  success  abroad, 
and  has  come  to  .^merica,  accompanied 
by  his  father  Casimir — whose  idle  life 
has  been  devoted  to  making  his  son  a 
means  of  revenue  to  hitnself  and  who 
keeps  his  son  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  of  a^e — and  by  Ids  mother 
Zofia.  They  arc  ut  the  ninltitiidinous 
Polish  nobility. 

Mrs.  Emery,  who  has  been  the 
Moniuszkos'  generous  patron  in  Paris, 
calls  at  the  apartment  hotel  where  the 
Moniusdcos  live.  With  her  is  the 
Duke  of  Snrrey,  who  has  set  himself 
about  to  wui  Rd^e  Haru'rave  for  her 
fortune,  W  ilde  -Mr-.  I-"intry  and  Sur- 
rey are  waiting  to  be  summoned  to  the 
Moniuszko  apartment,  the  door-man 
ushers  in  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  her 
daughter  Rose.  They  have  come,  they 
explain  to  Mrs.  Emery,  to  ask  Ladis- 
lav's  opinion  of  Rose's  playing,  and 
perhaps  to  arrange  f(jr  lessons  for  her. 

Mrs.  Emery,  knowing  Casimir  as 
mercenary  and  wanting  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  Rose's  talent,  suggests  that 
she  introduced  Rose  as  her  prott  gi  e,  a 
poor  music  student.  Rose  and  her 
mother  leave  their  fur*  in  the  recep- 
tion-rontn,  slip  off  their  jewels  and  go 
to  meet  the  Poles. 

After  hearing  RoM  pll^j  Ladislav 
proclaims  her  a  real  musician  with 
the  vital  spark.  Mudt  to  his  father's 
di'-Kii-'b  he  offers  to  give  her  advice 
and  assistance  gratis. 

STILL  to  conceal  her  identity,  and 
yet  hoping  to  provide  some  way 

of  repaying  Ladislav  for  his  instruc- 
tion, Rose  Hargrave  has  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  the  Van  Tassells,  engage 
the  young  pianist  for  a  private  con- 
cert Van  Tassell  sends  an  advance 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars  to 
Casimir,  who  receives  it  on  the 
morning  following  one  of  his  gam- 
bling debauches,  during'  whicli  he  has 
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For  whoso  scetli  me  firste  on  morw^ 
May  seyn  he  hath  mettc  with  sorwc; 
For  Y  am  sorwe,  and  sorwc  ys  Y. 

All.T^?  and  I  vvol  telle  tlu'c  why: 
I'cir  litis  Fortune  liiith  pityde  a  Kame 
Atti'  tiic  clu'>-<r  witii  iiu'.  ;i!Ias  the  wliile, 
The  traytercsse  fals  and  ful  of  gyle. 
Chaucek,  "The  Boke  of  the  Duchesse."* 


w 


;HEX  Ladislav 


I  reached  home, 

he  let  hinis^elf 


J  WILL  not  be  defeated. 

ere  are  three  of  us 
against  ttie  wo  rid.  Mother 
you  and  I  and  music.  And 
'witk  Ruine  tkey  onoe  pulled 
down  tKe  walls  of  Jericho. 
So  I  witK  my  munc  Wl 
bring  down  these  towers  of 
Bahel  in  this  big  dty." 


in  as  quietly  as  i)os<5il)lr, 
but  he  found  hoih  h\> 
mother  and  father  await- 
ing him.  They  failed  to 
hear  hira  at  first,  for  his 
mother  had  fallen  asleep 
on  a  divan,  and  Casimir 
was  so  intent  upon  his 
thoughts  that,  though 
his  fingers  were  tai)ping 
the  arm  of  his  chair 
nervously,  he  did  not  turn  till  Ladislav 
spoke  in  Polish: 

"You  i.re  awake?" 

Then  Zofia  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
Qisimir  whirled  about  with  a  wild 
look. 

'  What  surreys,  my  boy?"  was  the 
nirither's  greeting. 
"Did  you  bring  the  check?"  was 

Casiniir's. 

But  Ladislav  only  sighed,  threw  off 
his  hat  and  coat  and  tugged  wearily  at 
his  gloves.  Once  more  the  mother  iand 
father  asked  anxiously : 

."Did  you  have  success?" 
Coiwnighted.  MMLbf  Kapwt  Hughes.  AnrtChtomenred. 
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"Did  you  bring  the  check?" 
One  ansMrer  served  for  both. 

"No." 

Ladislav  sank  into  a  chair,  in  titter 
fatigue  of  body  and  soul.  Zoha  and 
Casimir  turned  to  him,  and  dragged  the 
bitter  story  out  of  him  by  dint  of  ques- 
tion after  question.  Tliey  learned  last 
of  all  about  Rose,  her  strange  presence 
there*  her  stranger  behavior,  the  >tiange 
fact  of  her  identity. 

Casimir,  however, 
cared  nothing  for  her. 

"But  the  check  you 
tore  uj) — for  how  much 
was  it?" 

Zofia  answered:  "For 
four  hundred  dollars,  of 
course — and  oh,  how  we 
needed  it!  But  I  would 
rather  stane  than  have 
Ladislav  do  otherwise 
than  he  did.  Pride  is 
best  of  all,  though  we 

want  for  all." 
But  Cashnir  insisted:  **The  check f 

the  check  !    \\'hat  \v;is  the  amount '" 

"I  did  not  look  at  it,"  said  Ladislav 
indifferently.  "They  had  two  checks; 
they  sent  one  to  me  by  the  servant,  and 
one  thrv  l.c]>t.  Rut  what  of  that? 
Roozha  did  not  speak!" 

Casimir's  face  went  gray  with  fear. 
TTo  whimpered:  "And  one  they  kept! 
One  they  kept!" 

He  understood  all — ^he  atone  of  the 
three.  But  he  did  not  explain.  He 
slunk  awnv  to  his  room. 

And  still  Ladislav  echoed  his  own 
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IS  a  tigress 


words.  "Roozha  did  not  speak  to  mei 

Koozhri  permitted  me  to  bear  their  in- 
sults, and  she  did  not  speak !" 

Zofia,  mother-wise,  was  fierce  with 
invective  against  the  woman  who  had 
deceived  and  tormentcfl  bcr  son,  had 
drawn  freely  on  his  grace,  his  charily, 
had  awakened  his  love  and  then  had 
spurned  him. 

The  gentlest  mother 
where  her  younp  are 
thrc.Ltened.  But  Zofia'< 
wrath  seemed  to  pro- 
voke in  Ladislav  only  a 
desire  of  defense.  He 
loved  hi<;  mother's  devo- 
tion to  him, — loved  its 
very  blin(lness,  —  but 
could  not  f(jrl)r.ir  s;iying: 

"Nie  ma  rozy  bcs 
kotc&wf*  (There's  never 
a  rose  without  its  thorn.) 
"And  yet  she  did  not 
seem  happy.  She  did 
not  look  at  me  for  a  long  time;  and 
when  I  went  away,  her  eyes  were  very 
sad." 

"But  she  deceived  yon." 

"She  deceived  mc." 

"She  said  no  word  in  your  defense, 
though  you  had  been  so  kind  to  her, 
not  knowing  who  she  was?" 

"Though  I  had  loved  her,  not  know- 
ing who  she  was." 

"But  you  do  not  love  her  any 
more 

"Ah,  iioze!  who  can  say  when  he 
shall  love  and  when  he  shall  cease  to 
lovel" 


ROSE  HARGRAVE 
 her  iMiiuiig  in. 

difference  ....  Ker  rem«?m- 
bered  cKarm,  bad  given  Kim 
a  grief  to  immoitaOae.  Poor 
fools  that  we  nre  on  tkis 
eertK,  always  reveling  in 
joys  that  «re  to  prove  poison. 

crying  out  against  pains  that 
are  to  make  us  healthy, 
wMlthy  anil  wise! 


"But  you  must  not  love  her  any 
more." 

"You  are  right :  1  must  not — and  yet 
1  do." 

"You  have  your  mother,  Ladislav. 
And  I  have  you.  We  have  only  each 
oiiicr.  And  no  one  loves  us  two,  ex- 
cept us  two."  Then  she  wailed,  with 
the  philo-^ophy  of  the  old:  "A  ^oii's 
love  suthces  a  mother,  but  a  mother's 
love  is  not  half  enough 
for  a  son." 

"Mother  mine,  your 
love  is  enough.'* 

"No,  no;  I  am  not  so 
vain  as  tliat.  lUit  Tintil 
you  liiid  tliat  o  t  li  e  r 
woman  who  shall  truly 
nnswer  your  heart — oh, 
niy  boy,  you  njust  lean 
on  my  breast  as  you 
mc(\  tn  when  you  were 
so  little  and  grew  so 
tired  of  your  music. 
You  used  to  come  to  me  then." 

■*I  come  to  ynii  now,  I  am  tired  of 
music,  tired  of  love,  tired  of  life." 

He  laid  lii^  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
wn?  a  oln'M  a^aiii.  .Vtul  <lie  Inn  wrpt, 
kissing  his  hair  and  hugging  him  close 
to  her  aching  heart. 

IT  was  a  long  time  before  Ladislav 
*  could  be  a  man  again.  Then  he 
gatherol  hia  courage,  girded  himself 
with  rcsohe,  rose  up  and  tossed  his 
head,  saying: 

"I  have  wept  etiovii^'Ii.  1  nutst  not  be 
defeated.  I  will  not  be  defeated.  There 
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are  three  of  us  against  the  world, 
mother — ^you  and  I  and  music.  And 

with  music  they  once  pulled  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  So  I  with  my  music 
will  Ijfin^  down  these  towers  of  Babel 
in  this  big  city." 

He  showed  such  access  of  connive 
and  cheer  that  Zofia  consented  to  leave 
him;  and  slie  kissed  him  j^ood-night. 
.snilling-  once  more  that  smile  that  all 
mothers  must  assume  to  strengthen 
their  sons  going  to  crucifixion. 

Ladisla\ ,  now  that  he  was  alone,  felt 
n  deep  need  of  the  ancient  consoler- 
music.  It  was  very  late,  and  he  feared 
to  disturb  the  house;  so  he  sat  and 
pinycd  dumb  melody.  H^'^  fnifjers 
barely  touched  the  cold  keys,  ghostly  as 
dead  men's  bones  in  the  moonlight  sift- 
ing through  the  window. 

As  he  improvised,  he  made  many 
plans  for  the  future ;  he  pictured  suc- 
cess on  success,  and  woilth  in  a  gold 
lava.  He  saw  the  Ilar^ravc?  and  Van 
Tassells  caught  in  some  i)anic  and  beg- 
gared. He  saw  the  two  hard  old  men 
totk'iinj,'  shabbily  alrmq-  the  street  and 
pausing  before  a  billboard  announcing 
m  huge  letters  the  triumph  of  Ladislav 
Moniuszko.  He  saw  their  doddering 
chagrin  as  he  rolled  by  in  his  carriai^e. 
And  yet  his  triumph  did  not  make  him 
happy. 

He  saw  Rose  puni^^hed  for  her  duplic- 
ity— she  had  married  the  insolent  cad, 
the  Duke.  Yes,  it  must  have  been  for 

the  Duke's  .sake  that  she  had  had  to  give 
up  the  mere  piani.it.  He  nnderstood  it 
all  now:  'Rose  was  alilanced  to  the 
Duke;  she  had  stolen  away  to  hear 
Ladislav's  music ;  she  had  made  him 
love  her,  and  had  realized  too  late  what 
wrong  she  did  to  the  Duke;  she  had 
thought  to  end  I.adislav's  infatuation 
at  a  blow.  It  had  hurt  her,  perhaps, 
but  she  had  gone  through  with  the  or- 
deal. 

Ladi=lav  saw  a  dark  future  for  Rose; 
the  Duke  would  be  a  brutal  husband, 
like  those  harsh  English.   Did  not  the 

greatest  English  ]ioet  mal<c  a  hero 
the  man  who  lamed  his  shrewish  wife 
with  a  horsewhip?  So  the  Duke  would 
beat  her.    And  some  night  she  would 

run  away  from  home  to  a  rrow-'ifd  ron- 
cert-hall,  and  listen  to  Ladislav  s  music 


— and  regret  her  choice.  She  would 
weep  then,  as  Ladislav  had  wept  tiiis 

night.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  tears  for 
tears,  heart-rnst  for  heart-rust.  .\nd 
yet  the  triLuupli  did  not  make  him 
happy. 

The  bitterest  things  to  endure  are  the 
things  tliat  never  were.  The  was,  the 
had-to-be,   the   must-have-been,  are 

harrl  to  bear;  but  the  intolerable  grief 
is  the  might-have-been.  It  is  so  true 
that  it  is  trice.  How  pitiful  are  the  trite 
.sorrows,  the  bitter  platitudes!  How 
hl^  a  total  of  pain  it  means  to  turn  a 
grief  into  a  platitude! 

In  the  misty  moonlight  Ladislav  saw 
a  white  pa^e,  and  on  it  the  words  he 
had  scrawled  a  few  days  before: 

Zwattziq  Licder 
Von 

Rose  und  Ladislav  Moniussko 

He  remembered  anew  the  future  he 

had  painted  to  her  then:  the  life  to- 
gether of  two  hearts  twined  together 
m  one  art,  one  joy.  one  perfect  under- 
standing and  one  ambition. 

His  fingers  ran  about  the  keyboard 
and  seemed  lo  meet  her  fin^jers  there  as 
before.  She  was  at  his  side,  her  hands 
rro'icinq:  his.  his  fingers  lingering  on 
hers,  lie  turned  to  clasp  her  to  him  as 
before;  but  his  arms  found  only  empti- 
ness— his  e}es,  but  the  shadowed  ob- 
jects of  the  room.  He  was  alone,  as 
he  must  be  alone  forever — ^loving,  un- 
loved, alone. 

There  was  always  for  him  only  one 
expression — music.  He  pressed  the 
soft  perlal  li-\vn  and  played  with  touch 
so  gentle  that  his  harmonies  were  but 
the  whispers  of  themselves.  One  lying 
in  the  next  room  would  have  tiiought 
that  he  only  dreamed  of  music. 

I  ADLSI. AV'S  hands  reached  wide  for 
unknown  chords;  he  held  thctn, 
trembling  with  sweetness,  like  cau^rlit 
birds.  He  leaned  his  head  on  the  piano 
and  listened  to  the  choir  of  overtmies 
tliat  soarcfl  np  from  the  harmonie<  l-ke 
souls  hovering  over  their  tombs.  There 
was  a  heavenliness  in  their  choral,  as 
if  a  shepherd  on  a  high  mountain  cotdd 
hear  the  ancfels  ehanflntj  in  Paradise. 
And  lliere  was  a  sorrow  in  the  music. 
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as  if  the  seraphim  were  remembering 
their  vain  \a\v<,  Inst  on  earth  and  not 
found  again  even  in  heaven. 
He  had  thought  America  was  the 

home  of  his  future.  He  had  little  real- 
ised liow  inuch  it?  plorietl  freedom  had 
meant  to  liim  only  the  liberty  to  be  near 
a  certain  American  jjirl.  When  she 
proved  false,  the  freedom  turned  to 
chains  and  exile.  He  grew  homesick, 
sttddenty  and  deeply,  for  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

He  remembered  the  Tatra  Mountains 
of  Galicia,  and  the  fertile  vales  where 
the  beaotifttl  terraced  plateaus  r  i-e 
with  many  n  •smooth  lawn,  or  hal,  such 
as  enriched  no  other  mountains. 

He  thought  now  of  the  old  folk-song, 
the  r<i/-wail  of  the  men  of  those 
peaks: 


It  miiiht  be  crudely  FiiL;Iishcd: 


Mountaineer,  wliat  cal  do  you  feel 
For  the  woods  and  the  lawns  of  the  lealt 

He  played  it  over  and  over  softly  in 

simple,  homely  chords,  and  the  wild 
honey  of  the  melody  and  its  mood  were 
a  strange  bitter-sweet  to  his  heart,  ach- 
ing with  shame,  rci^net.  revolt,  despair 
— all  the  things  that  make  np  cal. 

Once  more  his  fingers  wandered  into 
the  famih'ar  phrase: 


Dchiit'  dich,  Gott,  es  war'  su  sch'nn  gcwtstn, 
Behiit'  dich,  C  'tt,  cs  hiitt'  ntchl  soUen  sciu. 

The  two  tlicmes  ran  together  as  he 
improvised,  as  they  have  run  together 
since  man  began  :.thc  eternal  "Es  tciir' 
cu  schon  gewesen"  and  the  eternal 
"Warttmr 

At  length,  Ladislav,  hopelessly  the 
musician,  began  to  take  a  technical 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  two 
melodies  counter  to  each  other:  to  en- 
joy the  felicities  by  which  a  clash  of 
dissonance  could  be  escaped  or  turned 
to  some  new  purpose,  to  follow  the 
modulations  where  they  led.  and  to  1)e 
guided  by  the  effects  of  siicb  devices 
as  composers  leani  and  practice.  At 
last  he  even  found  himself  smiling  over 
pome  casual  little  ingenuity.  Iieaiuing 
over  a  humorous  quirk  that  suggcstetl 
itself  mechanically  to 
his  fingers. 

Before  he  knew  it  the 
elegy  had  becon»ea  light 
scherzo,  the  dark  har- 
monies were  crystalliz- 
iiig  into  a  lightsome  lilt 
of  cheer.  . 


The  old  "Why?"  took  on  a  new  im- 
port. It  was  the  vast,  eternal  Why? 
with  which  man  has  helplessly  faced 
all  his  defeats  and  desi)airs — the  in- 
numerable, immeasurable,  ineonsolable. 
irretrievable  defeats  and  despairs  since 
the  first  heart  lo\-ed  and  lost,  since  the 
first  brute  beast  fought  for  his  mate  and 
was  defeated  by  a  stnmtjer  rival  and 
left  to  bleed  and  neli(  while  the  other 
rejoieed.    Why?   Why?  Why? 

Ladislav's  gropiiii:  liatids  c'radnally 
happened  upon  another  old  melodv — 
(he  long-known  air  from  "The 
Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen.' 


Vir/ITH  a  shock  Ladislav  realized 
^   that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his 

grief ;  that  music,  winning  him  by  its 
response  to  his  mood,  h.id  hired  him  far 
away,  ha<l  trieked  him  into  li:i|)piness. 
He  felt  ashamed,  betrayed.  I-.vcn 
music,  (lien,  could  not  be  trusted?  In 
cynic  distress  he  left  the  piano. 

The  casement,  which  had  been  dim 
with  moonli£,dit  when  he  lictjan  to  play, 
was  sharp  now  with  a  cold  radiance. 
The  drab  sky  was  stitched  here  and 
there  with  red.  Ladislav  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  over  the  roofs, 
across  the  park,  whose  trees  seemed 
still  half  slumbrous.  Day  was  begin- 
ning: '^"^  symphonic  crescendo.  T.adi^hv 
raised  the  window;  the  chill  morning 
air  smote  his  lungs  like  a  tonic  and  laid 
a  cooling  hand  on  his  liot  brow. 

Far  below  he  heard  the  clatter  of 
wagons.  He  looked  down  into  the 
canon.  A  laborer  was  lighting  his  pipe; 
n  sfi!\ (.•rln<r  woman  with  a  lar<,'c  luindle 
was  hurrving  for  a  car.  The  motornian 
smote  his  gong;  the  car  stopped;  the 
shabby  woman  got  aboard;  the  con« 
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ductor's  bell  tinkled  twice ;  the  cr\r 
groaned  on.  The  hours  of  shadow  and 
romance  and  mysticism  were  over.  It 
was  the  time,  not  for  lost  loves,  for 
blighted  hopes,  for  cherished  sorrows, 
but  for  street-cars,  newspai)ers,  over- 
shoos,  wages,  oatmeal  and  eggs. 

Ladislav  was  in  no  condition  to 
respond  to  the  workaday  mood,  Tlie 
morning  had  a  rancid  taste  upon  his 
tongue.  And  even  as  he  faced  his  task, 
yawning  fatigue  overcame  him.  Garbed 
still  in  his  evening  clothes,  he  stumbled 
to  his  bed  and  fell  across  it,  asleep. 

There  his  mother  found  him  wiiii  one 
arm  outstretched  and  the  other  folded 
over  as  a  pillow  for  his  hot  face. 

How  a  mother  hates  to  wake  her 
child  from  sleep  to  toil!  Zofia  kissed 
Ladislav  again  and  again  before  he 
opened  his  eves  in  bewilderment  and. 
smiled  into  his  mother's  sad  smile. 

"What  is  it,  inoja  maikof*  he  said. 

"My  .son  lias  Init  just  time  to  make 
ready  to  start  on  his  long  tour  into  the 
far  West.  I  have  packed  your  trunk, 
but  do  not  know  if  evemhinff  is  as  you 
wish  it." 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  winter  was  long,  and  it  grew 
busier,  more  fruitful  of  success 
with  every  concert.  Fame  is  a 
snowball  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  and 
Ladislav's  American  reputation,  so 
liard  to  give  the  first  budge,  bounded 
forward  with  compensating  speed  and 
growth.   The  reason  was  simple: 

The  piano  recital  of  commerce  is 
such  a  painful  mockery  of  music  that 
most  people  stay  away  with  much  en- 
tiiusiasm  and  no  little  justice;  for  of 
all  instruments  the  piano  is  mo>t  often 
played  and  least  often  well  played.  It 
lias  a  voice — many  voices — and  a  multi- 
tude of  colors ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  con- 
quer that  by  the  time  the  player  be- 
comes a  master  he  has  usually  ceased 
to  be  a  musician.  He  has  quenched  his 
whole  soul  and  lo-i  his  bearings.  He 
is  faced  the  wrong  way  about.  He  is 
like  a  painter  who  perversely  uses  the 
bald  end  of  liis  bru.'^hes.  Tcrlmir  and 
gymnastics  have  bccnmc  the  ideals  in- 
stead of  the  tools,  the  subjects  of  dis- 


play instead  of  objects  for  concealment. 
The  sniging  tone  is  almosi  forgotten; 
colors,  orchestral  su^^^estions,  melo- 
diousness, are  not  dreamed  of.  in  the 
usual  pianist  s  philosophy,  which  con- 
sists of  noise  plus  speed.  The  typical 
performance  is  dull-brown  etching  or  a 
scratchy  black-and-white. 

Ladislav,  however,  had  been  born 
with  a  deathless  enthusiasm  in  his 
heart.  Time  was  when  he  had  said 
that  he  hated  music  and  would  for- 
swear it  as  soon  as 'he  was  free.  It  was 
but  the  forswearing'-  of  a  ])etulant 
lover.    The  siren  called  him  back. 

His  very  neglect  of  bravura  for  its 
own  sake  had  decdved  some  of  his  first 
critics ;  the  lyricism  of  his  melodies, 
tlie  lu.sciousncs.s  of  his  chords,  the  new 
tints  he  secured  by  accenting  inner  tones 
of  chords,  the  spoakinj::;  and  singinti^  of 
his  tones,  the  conscientious  use  of  the 
pedal,  had  led  the  first  critics  to  rate 
liim  lower  than  his  worth,  and  to  com- 
pare him  unfavorably  with  other  vir- 
tuosos whose  hands  were  but  as  sledge- 
hammers or  as  the  hands  of  jugglers. 
To  some  of  the  critics,  Lndi-=lav's  self- 
abandonment  to  his  climaxes  was 
charlatanism;  his  intense  fervor  was 
gallery  play.  They  distrusted  his  sin- 
cerity and  underrated  his  abiUties. 

The  public,  however,  understood  him 
at  once — especially  the  women,  who 
have  more  time  and  more  room  for 
music.  The  audiences  voted  him  a 
genius  w  liile  the  critics  were  still  analyz- 
intr  his  talent.  Dy  the  time  the  major- 
ity of  critics  had  come  to  accept  hun 
as  a  genius,  he  had  gathered  a  public  to 
whom  he  was  omclo.  The  critics  al- 
most always  get  in  late — and  go  away 
early. 

The  demands  on  Ladislav's  time 
grew  swiftly.  His  season  had  been 
only  tentatively  arranged  at  first,  and 
no  complete  tour  had  been  booked. 
Now  he  had  to  take  such  dates  as  were 
vacant.  His  season  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  long  journeys  and  short,  at 
irregular  intervals.  He  ran'^acked  the 
West;  he  learned  the  appalling  size  of 
the  Republic ;  he  slept  on  bad  beds  in 
fire-trap  hot*  Is;  he  ate  odious  meals  at 
high  prices:  he  left  towns  at  ail  hours 
and  arrived  at  all  hours.   The  piano. 
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too.  must  be  treated  n?  an  in  H  1 :  it 
was  forever  getting  lost  or  getting  its 
feet  wet  Ladislav  voiiM  have  taken 
off  his  own  overcoat  to  keep  it  from 
a  chill. 

The  ordeal  was  wcarln^r  and  costly; 
yet  it  was  profitable.  l-.nlislav's  name 
hccamc  everywhere  familiar.  Thv  dally 
papers  printed  liis  goings  and  comings 
as  events;  the  comic  weeklies  carica- 
tured him  and  his  hair.  They  invented 
scandals  about  him ;  credite<l  him  with 
sayings  and  doings  he  had  never 
dreamed  of.  and  put  him  through  ad* 
ventures  of  which  he  liad  never  known 
till  he  saw  them  in  the  papers.  When 
he  comphttned,  his  manager  only 
chuckled  : 

"America  is  a  government  of,  for 
and  by  the  newspapers.  The  press 
alone  is  free,  liut  it's  all  good  adver- 
tisement, and  the  only  tbincr  that  hurts 
a  public  man  in  .Vmeriea  is  silence.  The 
people  will  forgive  everything  but  that. 
Notoriety  is  the  staff  of  life  here." 

A  T  length  Mr.  Gdsenheimer  engan^d 

what  has  been  called  a  "passirmatc 
press-agent"  to  keep  Ladislav  in  the 
public  ejre.  In  die  space  of  a  few 
months  Ladislav  was  cetd>rated  for 
stopping  a  runaway  hor'^e.  pnttiri^  ont 
a  hotel  fire,  losing  his  diamond  cuti- 
buttons.  wearing  sealskin  underwear, 
smuggling  a  bearskin  overcoat  from 
Canada,  horsewhipping  a  critic,  eloping 
with  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire, 
leaving  a  starving  wife  in  Poland,  be- 
ing followed  by  Russian  spies  and 
extradited  as  a  Nihilist,  being 
decorated  by  the  Czar,  being  ill  witlj 
every  <lisease  in  the  almanac,  l)n\  infj  a 
racing  .stable,  buying  the  |>aIazzo  on  the 
Grand  Canal  where  Wagner  died,  and 

eati-ing  (he  •^nrridc  of  two  feminine 
worshipers.  The  denial  of  these  stories 
seriatim  secured  still  more  space,  which 
gave  the  manager  almost  as  much  rap- 
ture as  the  increase  of  his  comnii<:^!nn«; ; 
but  it  all  disgusted  Ladislav  and  made 
him  feel  a  mountebank. 

There  wn'^  jnst  one  npproach  to  a 
real  sensation,  which  the  manager  sup- 
pressed. The  critic  of  a  certain  paper 
had  written  with  some  asperity  ( on- 
cerning  Ladislav's  ability,  and  inno< 
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cently  ig^norant  of  any  further  ofTense,  ■ 
alluded  to  ladislav  constantly  as  a 
'*Polack."  A  Pole  calb  himself  a  Po- 
lack;  but  cannot  endure  being  so  called 

by  a  foreigner,  any  more  than  an 
American  can  enjoy  having  an  ouilander 
call  him  a  Yankee. 

Mr.  rH'isenheimcr  found  Ladislav  in  * 
a  scarlet  fury  over  the  critique;  he  had 
written  the  folbwjng  letter,  which  he 
showed  to  Mr.  Gdsenheimer: 

Mr.  the  Critic  of  the  Morning  Budget. 

Sir :  There  was  in  the  report  of  my 
OODcert  much  complaint  of  my  had  play- 
mg.  It  is  monsieur's  privikge  to  dislike 
my  music  tnd  to  say  so.  Tt  is  for  that 
he  is  paid.  But  there  was  a!«o  in  tlic 
review  the  denomination  of  Poltn-I:,  sev- 
eral times  used  instead  of  Polack 
is  an  insultory  name,  wiiich  the  Ger- 
mans, our  hereditary  enemies,  use  to 
inve  to  our  nationaiUy.  Perhaps  moti> 
sieur  did  not  have  the  inteotion'to  inHdt 
my  nationality.  But.  however.  I  note 
the  fact  that  he  employed  an  insultory 
e\i)rf'.^ir)ti  witliout  >tiidyiii;^  h<  sense. 
1  T.at  nicmis  \(ry  little  care  alio\u  the 
p(<<>.ihi!ity  to  |-,nrt  anybody's  feeling. 
Thif.  little  care  for  what  1  care  very 
much  is  quite  equal  to  an  insult. 

1  have  the  honor  to  dctnand  that  mon- 
sieur publish  an  apology  in  his  cohimn; 
otherwise  I  request  l.ini  to  n.itne  lii';  own 
arms  and  place  of  meeting,  tor  1  shall 
not  endure  that  one  spealca  evil  of  my 
country. 

Respectfully, 

L.\DisLAV  MoxieszKo. 

It  took  Mr.  Geisenheimer  three  hours 
to  persuade  Ladislav  not  to  send  tliis 
letter.  Mana^rs  are  men  of  discon- 
tent. They  never  want  the  sensations  ' 
they  find  at  hand.  They  prefer  to 
manufacture  their  own. 

nrifii  end  of  the  concert  season  found 
*  Ladisbv  worn  out  iii  digestion, 
nerve  and  impetus.  But  he  had  accu- 
ninlated  some  money  and  more  fame, 
lie  was  in  a  position  to  double  his 
rates  the  next  year,  even  to  demand 
from  Mr".  Gciscnheimer  a  percentage  of 
profits  with  a  hifjh  piiamntee. 

Best  of  all,  Casiniir  was  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  jjamble  away  the  fam- 
ily's tren'^nre.  One  day.  in  a  moment 
of  unusual  tyramiy,  he  had  driven 
Zofin  to  ignore  his  veiled  threata  of 

liorrihle  revenue  :  she  told  LadtSlaV  the 

truth  about  his  age. 
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Casimir's  dircat  had  been  one  of 
those  that  have  no  vahie  once  they  are 
defied.  A  hand-grenade  is  not  dan- 
gerous after  it  has  been  smashed.  So 
Casimir's  dire  threat  evaporated  in 
noisome  languajje. 

Ladislav  was  overjoyed  to  find  him- 
self of  age  and  his  own  master. 
Obedience  was  no  longer  a  bounden 
duty;  it  was  a  pleasure,  a  gift  of  con- 
fidence. He  volunteered  to  yield  his 
father  all  due  deference;  and  there  was 
little  change  in  his  manner  foward 
Casimir.  But  gradually  and  almost  un- 
consciously he  assumed  the  authority 
that  Jjelongs  to  the  one  who  earns  the 
money.  Being  both  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist  of  the  family,  he  could 
not  but  be  the  ruler. 

Casimir's  gambling- fund  was  now 
restricted  to  what  he  could' save  out  of  ^ 
his  o^vn  lij^eral  allowance.  Pie  was  not 
permitted  to  receive  or  spend  the 
family  funds.  So  the  bank-account 
waxed  and  waxed,  and  when  summer 
came,  Ladislav  could  offer  his  mother 
comfort  and  some  elegance,  and  him- 
self leisure  for  practice  and  for  com- 
position, to  which  he  yearned  more  and 
more  as  his  future  career. 

In  the  late  spring  a  letter  told  him 
that  his  first  symphony  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  Poland  in  a  series  of  con- 
certs that  Colonne  was  to  give  in  Paris, 
each  devoted  to  a  nationality.  Ladis- 
lav was  hardly  less  happy  over  the 
honor  to  himself  than  over  the  fact  that 
a  Frenclmian,  officially  an  ally  of  Rus- 
sia, had  recognized  Poland  as  a 
nation. 

When  the  sympiinny  was  played,  it 
attracted  so  nnich  favor  for  the  per- 
fection of  its  form  and  the  scholarship 
of  its  instntmctUation  that  the  l-Vcnch 
government  scii>  Ladislav  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Imagine  tlie  American  government 
taking  official  action  concerning  a  sym- 
phony! Think  of  the  names  of  Mac- 
Dowdl,  Kelly  or  Loomis  coming  up  in 
a  senatorial  committee  as  men  deserv- 
ing some  reward — not  because  they  had 
brought  out  the  party  vote  in  a  certain 
war(l,  but  because  they  had  brought  out 
nnisical  triumphs  honorable  to  them 
and  their  nation ! 


T^HE  official  action  of  the  enlightened 
*  French  government,  however, 
found  Ladislav  in  a  mood  of  revulsion. 
He  was  tempted  to  refuse  the  ribbon. 
This  was  in  no  sense  of  scorn  for  the 
French  republic,  but  in  a  sudden  shift 
of  his  artistic  ideals. 

Ladislav's  unhappy  love-affair  had  a 
deep  influence  on  his  artistic  career. 
His  resentment  of  the  supposed  per- 
fidy of  Rose  had  spread  abroad  in  his 
veins  a  virus  of  cynicism.  It  mfluenced 
his  whole  sensitiveness  to  mankind  and 
all  its  ways.  Even  in  song  his  cynicism 
found  expression.  He  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  all  the  old  ways  of  writing 
music;  the  venerable  rules  began  to 
seem  the  merest  superstitions,  falladea 
fossilized.  ' 

Ladislav's  education  had  been  acade- 
mic. The  classics  had  been  his  earliest 
milk  and  porridge ;  the  so-called  "rules" 
on  which  they  had  been  built  had  be- 
come a  religion,  a  ritual.  Now  he  saw 
tliat  they  were  simply  the  habits  of 
earlier  men's  thoughts,  idiosyncrasies 
of  genfus,  and  not  any  divine  pattern. 
He  recognized  the  makers  of  text-books 
— the  Richters,  Marxes,  Jadassohns — 
as  mere  reporters  of  dead  men's  man- 
ners, as  rag-pickers  limping  after  a 
procession,  picking  up  the  shreds  of 
triumph  and  patching  them  together  as 
a  uniform  for  other  men  to  wear.  Any- 
one who  would  wear  these  second-hand 
clothes  was  thereby  branded  as  a  man 
of  the  rank  and  file,  a  footprint-follow- 
er, not  a  path-blazcr. 

Indeed,  this  very  skepticism  had  been 
gathering  unconsciously  for  years  in 
Ladislav's  mind,  as  he  had  stumbled, 
here  and  there,  on  places  where 
r.ccthoven  had  smashed  a  rule  over  the 
head,  or  Chopin  had  swaddled  a  frac- 
ture in  silk,  or  Grieg  had  reveled  in 
fifths  naked  and  unashamed.  After  a 
certain  sleepless  night  of  pondering 
the  mechanism  of  his  art,  Ladislav 
leaped  from  his  bed  in  a  daybreak 
humor.  He  was  like  a  slave  who  hears 
the  summons  to  routine,  and  in  an  ac- 
cess of  pride  snaps  his  chains  and  flees 
to  the  untravclcd  wilderness. 

So  Ladislav  shook  off 
almost  in  a  morning  witV 
resolve : 
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"The  rules  are  not  taws,  but  dialects. 

I  will  not  wear  rlcad  men's  shoes  any 
longer.  I  will  not  tramp  around  the 
old  graveyard  paths  another  single 
day." 

He  ru.-hcd  to  his  crowded  portfolios 
of  manuscripts  and  ransacked  them. 
He  picked  out  here  and  there  a  despised 
.i.ttcmfit  wliicli  some  pedant  had  dis- 
approved as  eccentric  or  crazy.  He 
remembered  how  each  of  the  heresies 
had  delighted  him  at  the  time  he 
stumbled  on  it.  Now  these  things 
looked  well  to  hinj.  11c  laid  them  aside. 
Of  the  others  he  made  a  great  arm- 
load. He  took  them  down  into  the  cel- 
lar and  asked  the  astonished  iireman 
to  let  him  make  fuel  of  them. 

He  east  them  in  at  the  ojien  floor 
of  the  furnace  and  stood  by,  the  red 
glow  staining  his  forehead  like  the  scar- 
let fillets  on  the  brow  of  dawn. 

He  exulted  over  the  writhing  tor- 
ments of  the  victims  of  his  auto  da  fe. 
He  was  savine  them  and  himself  by  the 
purification  of  cleasing  flames.  It  was 
his  day  of  atonement  and  of  new  life. 
T-fe  had  unfathered  his  youthful  pla- 
giarisms and  delivered  them  to  oblivion. 

While  the  fireman  •waitcrl  at  one  side 
and  thought  of  P<loomin<:dale  or  Uclle- 
vue,  Ladislav  railed  at  ilie  \  ictims  of 
his  hecatomb.  He  felt  the  high  fervor 
of  an  Abraham  or  a  Brutus  sacrificing 
his  own  diildren. 

"At  last  you  have  some  real  fire  in 
you,"  he  cried.  "You're  warm  enough 
now,  eh.  my  old  fogies?" 

And  so  perished  in  one  soarii^  holo* 
caust:  Ladislav's  only-betjotten  sym- 
phony, with  all  its  honors  fresh  upon 
It;  two  laborious  overtures;  si.x  suites 
for  orchestra;  twelve  pieces  of  d. am- 
ber-music; and  eighty-hve  instrumental 
numbers  in  various  smalt  forms  alt 
classically  dubbed — canons,  sarabandes. 
gavottes,  invention;;,  pavanes,  toccatas, 
intratas  and  sonatas. 

He  had  dissolved  partnership  with 
the  I'a^t :  lie  w  as  for  the  Future.  It 
was  for  him  the  day  that  comes  to  every 
true  genius  when  he  mutinies  a^^inst 
the  code,  turns  traitor  to  disciplc-liip, 
ceases  to  be  a  colonist,  nails  up  his 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  rings 
his  Liberty  Bell. 


O  F  course  the  moment  the  flames  had 

^  done  their  work  there  came  that 

echo  of  raslmcss  -remorse.  Now 
Ladislav  remembered  the  love-labors 
he  had  spent  on  these  cinders,  the 
pretty  effects  they  had  held,  the  dia- 
bolically clever  counterpoiut.  He  ran 
to  his  room  to  curse  himself  as  an 
Ephesian  inecndiary  who  had  set 
Diana's  temple  on  lire.  He  wept  over 
the  ashes  he  had  made  of  his  life- 
work. 

In  an  hour  he  was  a  man  again.  Now 
(hat  he  had  banished  himself,  he  must 
make  good  'his  outlawry.  Robin 
Hood  must  build  himself  a  new  camp 
in  the  wide,  green  wood. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion ;  it  is  another  to  carry  it  out.  He 
found  that  it  is  easier  to  say,  "1  will 
be  original,"  than  to  be  original.  Hav- 
ing broken  his  old  weapons,  he  had  no 
weapons  at  all. 

The  evohuion  of  music,  from  the 
day  when  the  various  religions  had 
made  free  art  a  sacrilege,  to  the  mon- 
ster individualism  of  a  Bayrcuth,  had 
token  centuries.  Ladislav  was  not  to 
build  Rome  in  a  day.  Still,  he  per- 
.severed,  experimented,  found  by  grop- 
ing that  the  dark  was  full  of  grace. 
The  lantern  of  experiment  proved  by 
fitful  gleams  that  the  unexplored  was 
not  a  cave  but  a  palace  of  stalactites 
and  crystal,  cool  springs,  deep  rivers 
and  many-tinte<l  galleries. 

He  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  revo- 
lutionists, the  so-called  anarchists,  who 
ask  only  the  liberty  to  enlarge  and  en- 
rich music  and  to  take  beauty  where 
they  find  it,  after  Moliere's  creed:  Je 
prends  won  bicn  on  jc  Ic  troxtve. 

liut  this  was  the  mechanics  of  the 
art,  the  smithy  of  music,  and  is  not  to 
described  at  length  here..  Still,  the 
architect  mu-t  know  his  materials, 
their  source,  their  cost,  their  fitness  to 
the  purpose,  and  what  stress  they  will 
stand,  before  he  can  even  begin  to  build 
a  cathedral  or  a  palace  or  a  cottage- 
home  that  will  stand  the  strain  of  time. 

But  once  the  grammar  of  life  is 
conned,  how  fortnni-  mn^^pirps  and 
circnmslances  collaborate  to  develop 
and  publish  genius  in  spite  of  itself! 
The  true  genius  finds  that  his  careless 
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table-talks,  his  venr  hiccoughs,  have  let 
fall  some  pearl  of  epigram  that  eager 

gossips  rescue.  From  his  boisterous 
humors  the  world  catches  gayety  like  a 
benevokiu  contagion.  From  his  littlest 
griefs  issue  masterpieces  of  universal 
sympathy  and  consolation.  As  the 
bruised  sandalwood  respires  aroma,  so 
the  sighs  of  the  genius  are  bottled  as 
perfume,  his  tears  arc  sold  for  dia- 
monds, his  very  sweat  is  amber-beads, 
and  the  blood  from  his  every  wound 
is  rubies. 

The  luckiest  thing  that  ever  befell 
Ladislav  the  musician  was  the  illcst 
luck  that  had  befallen  I.rrdislav  the 
man.  The  sotircc  of  his  liio;hcst  fnture 
pride  was  tlie  wormwood  of  his  present 
humiUa€on.  Before  a  crowd  of  the 
supercilious  he  had  heen  treated  as  a 
lackey  by  his  host,  and  as  a  nobody  by 
the  woman  he  had  loved.  Yet  from  this 
degradatioii  sprang  the  roots  of  all  his 
future  5^1*^0'.  Tlie  acorn  that  is  not 
shaken  from  the  bough  and  ground  into 
the  dust  will  never  bear  an  oak.  . 

.*^o,  when  pride  and  re<;entment 
stiffened  Ladislav,  they  inspired  him 
to  tear  away  tfie  withes  of  scholasti- 
cism and  let  Iiis  art  fly  free,  \\1ien 
loneliness  and  yearning  bore  him  down, 
he  poured  forth  his  sorrow  tn  music 
inexpressibly  winsome. 

r\URING  this  period  Ladislav  com- 
posed  incessantly,  in  a  frenzy  of 
divine  afllafion.  T.ikc  a  ^ni]  >j)iniiing 
forth  a  world  in  six  days, — evoking,  by 
the  mere  act  of  expression,  seas  and 
hills,  dawn  and  sim^^et,  faiits,  flow<'rs, 
fauna,  and  mankind  with  its  griefs  and 
ecstasies,  sins  and  sacrifices, — so,  in  his 
little  universe  of  art,  Ladislav  in  a  win- 
ter tlirew  off  sonqrs  and  part-.songs, 
piano  elegies,  instrunicnral  solos,  con- 
certed pieces,  and  totie-poems  for  or- 
chestras small  and  full. 

As  Schubert  had  written  six  songs 
without  rising  from  his  tavcm-bcnch, 
and  as  Schumant)  poured  forth  a 
hundred  songs  in  a  year,  so  from 
LadislaVs  pen  trooped  musics  of  every 
form  and  every  quality,  as  if  a  wizard 
had  sotuuled  reveille  on  the  ruins  of  a 
dead  Troy. 

Ladislav  composed  everywhere  and 


everywhen.  His  piano  was  heaped  with 
manuscripts,  from  finished  scores  to 
penciled  beginnings,  sketches  in  a  musi- 
ral  shorthand  that  nobodv  else  could 
decipher — nor  he  himself,  always.  He 
composed  on  his  cuffs  in  cabs  goin;;  to 
and  from  roncerts,  or  on  the  hacks  of 
menus  in  restaurant  or  dining-car.  He 
sat  up  in  his  berth  in  a  sleeper  and 
\\  rote  on  old  ein  elopes  in  the  dark  or 
in  the  dim  window-light. 

All  thb  while  he  was  touring  the 
country,  addit^  his  own  conqposnions 
more  and  more  to  his"^rogram!;,  find-, 
ing  them  more  and  more  demanded. 
Singers  wrote  to  him  for  special  arias. 
Poets  showered  him  with  verses,  mostly 
unfit  for  musical  publication.  Libret- 
tists proffered  him  all  forms  of  dra- 
matic niiseonstruclion.  Conductors, 
hearing  of  Colonne's  recognition  of  his 
symphony,  offered  him  their  orchestras 
as  a  megaphone.  But  there  was  no 
symphojiy  now  for  '  them  to  play, 
i-'ublishcr.s  who  had  once  rejected  his 
compositions  with  printed  slips,  now 
pirated  such  of  his  works  as  had  been 
published  abroad  without  thought  of 
the  American  market.  Others  humbly 
requested  the  honor  of  adding  his  name 
to  their  lists.  They  offered  him  large 
cash  guaranties  for  the  exclusive  rights 
to  his  works.  But  he  would  not  wear 
any  man's  uniform,  nor  put  on  even 
gildeil  chains. 

A  MOXG  the  voices  of  praise  there 
rose  of  course  also  tlie  growls  of 
dissent  and  protest.    The  critics  who 

jirint,  and  llie  critics  who  merely  ^o.s- 
sip,  were  aligning  tlicmselves  in  that 
Grand  Old  Army  of  Conservatism  that 
has  opposed  all  progress.  So  Ladislav 
fourul  nt  every  step  of  his  way  some 
critical  Ccrhcrus  to  set  up  a  many- 
headed  ululation.  He,  who  was  simply 
devoting  hitnsclf  to  the  hunt  for  new 
heauty  and  new  truth,  was  barked  at  as 
a  mere  concocter  of  new  noises,  an 
rifrecfctl  eccentric  dclvincf  into  di.scord 
for  new  ugliness,  setting  chaos  to 
music. 

Once,  in  a  tenderer  atmosphere,  La- 
dislav would  have  heen  ficcply  wounrlod 
and  disheartened  by  such  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  scorn.    But  he 
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had  gained  rigor  from  hig  reaction 
against  the  humiliation  love  led  him 

into. 

Now  that  all  the  critics — save  here 
and  there  a  helping-  hand,  a  foreseeing 
eye  and  a  hospitable  voice — had  banded 
to  caill  his  best  mustc  inveterate  maun- 
derings,  Ladislav  began  to  rejoice.  He 
felt  that  he  was  really  doing  something 
different.  He  knew  iliat  what  they 
callctl  gall  and  cacophony  was  honey 
to  tlie  initiated  ear.  When  they  said 
he  was  harmonizing  chaos,  it  merely 
showed  that  they  could  not  descry  the 
firm,  articniatcd  forms  underlying  his 
art.  He  found  that  hb  friends,  who 
were  most  bewildered  at  first  ac- 
quaintance with  his  new  works,  came 
soon  to  like  them  best  on  hcarinq^  them 
agaiTi  His  audiences,  puzzled  at  the 
start,  licgan  to  applaud  once  tiiey  were 
attuned  to  hh  new  keys. 

Plainly  his  fame  was  to  flourish  like 
a  green  bay.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  time. 
Yet  a  few  year?  and  he  would  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  sworded  leader,  a  living 
classic.  And  Rose  Haigrave  had  un- 
consciously and  unwillingly  done  him 
and  the  world  thi^;  ^reat  service,  for 
which  neitluT  ever  thanked  her.  Her 
seeming  indilference  had  stung  him  to 
revolt.  Her  rernetnhercd  charm  had 
given  him  a  grief  to  immortalize.  Poor 
tools  that  we  are  on  this  earth,  always 
reveling  in  joys  that  are  to  prove 
poison,  crying  out  against  pains  that 
arc  to  make  us  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise ! 

\o\v  T.adi^lav  took  lip  in  earnest  the 
conipo.silion  of  an  opera  iluit  he  had 
long  planned:  the  libretto  by  a  yoimg 
poet  of  Warsaw;  the  snhjoct  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  heroic  Couutcss  Emilia 
Plater,  who  in  the  revolution  of  iJt^o 
was  a  Joan  of  Arc  leading  her  pea-ants 
through  battle  after  battle,  only  to  die 
of  exhaustion  and  starvation  in  a 
forester's  hut  when  she  was  but  six- 
and-t  uenty. 

In  her  character  the  poet  had 
summed  up  his  ideals  of  Poland  herself, 
her  hraverv.  her  vain  struggles,  her 
sutferings,  her  inextinguishable  patriot- 
ism ;  and  in  Entilit^s  apotheosis  he  fore- 
told the  rising  of  Poland  from  her 
grave  to  her  ancient  freedom  and  glory 


The  poett  writing  secretly  in  Warsaw, 
smuggled  his  verses  to  a  land  where 
there  were  Russian  censors;  and 
Ladislav,  breathing  in  the  freedom  of 
/Xmerica  as  an  ozone  of  inspiration, 
dared  to  write  as  he  willed. 

A  LL  this  while  he  had  not  been 
neglected  by  womankind.  Throngs 
of  hysterical  women  had  crowded  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  after  every 
concert  and  compelled  him  to  grant  en- 
core on  encore.  The  "Moniuszkantes" 
had  become  a  proverb. 

Ladislav  received  letters  of  the  sort 
that  beshower  a  matinee  idol.  Even  his 
gallantry  had  been  worn  out  at  length 
by  requests  for  autographs ;  and  he 
calmly  employed  the  stamps  sent  to 
him,  on  lii.s  own  correspondence. 

He  had  been  driven  from  two 
beaches  by  the  attentions  of  the  man- 
eating  priestesses  of  hero-worship.  He 
had  fled  from  ^ree 'mountain  resorts 
because  he  .'^aw  iiothinq:  about  him  but 
beautiful  eyes  as  full  of  invitaticm  as  of 
admiration. 

At  last,  in  the  late  summer,  he  found 
a  shut-in  nook,  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  a 
broad  bay  surrounded  by  hills.  A  few 
people  of  wealth  were  here,  but  they 
were  too  exclusive,  too  ifrnornnt  and 
haughty,  to  pay  heed  even  to  him.  He 
was  so  fatigued  with  celebrity  that  he 
welcomed  llie  verv'  snnl)s.  ITe  took  a 
httle  cottage  where  he  could  play  all 
night  without  disturbing  anyone — ^his 
father  and  mother  having  long  ago 
learned  to  sleep  (hroui^h  tlie  ra^•^?n- 
ments  or  the  liai  rovving  c.xpcrinicnt.s  of 
his  practic  e  or  of  the  compositions  he 
wrote  at  his  desk  and  remodeled  at  his 
piano. 

All  this  while  "Rose  Hargrave  was  in 

his  thou::;lit^,  Init  ne\er  in  his  siieerh. 
He  had  forbidden  his  mother  to  talk  of 
her.  Her  name  he  saw  now  and  then 
among  tlie  society  notes  of  various 
journals,  and  n-ually  the  Duke  of  Sur- 
rey was  mentioned  as  somewhere  in 
her  vicinity.  This  confirmed  Ladislav's 
ronrhision  that  <;hc  \va=;  to  marry  the 
Englishman.  He  had  ceased  to  feel 
the  faintest  resentment  for  her  treach- 
ery to  him.  He  had  rome  to  wish 
her  happiness  even  with  the  other 
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man.     But  he  never  ceased  to  rc- 

f ret  her.   The  thought  of  her  kept  him 
rom  caring  deeply  for  any  of  the 
women  about  hhr.. 

TTc  ?till  sighed  for  the  life  perfect 
that  iie  could  have  lived  with  her  and 
should  never  live  without  her.  'He 
composed  to  her,  or  to  an  ideal  of  her, 
as  to  a  muse.  He  thought  of  her  as 
dead,  yet  sacred  to  him;  and  as  he 
walked  by  the  sv.i  at  nljjht.  he  lonpcd 
for  her.  As  he  threaded  the  crowds 
promenading  the  long  boardwalk,  his 
^cs  sought  for  her.  Now  and  then  he 
would  think  he  saw  her  in  the  distnnce; 
some  remote  figure,  some  trick  of  ges- 
ture, some  color  of  skirt  or  hat,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  her.  He  would  has- 
ten with  quick-beating  heart  after  the 
image,  only  to  find  some  woman  who 
did  not  suggest  Rose  at  all  when  seen 
near  at  hand. 

I  ADISLAV,  always  fond  of  athletics, 

had  been  one  of  the  most  enthusias- 
tic members  of  the  great  national  gym- 
nastic society  of  the  Sokol.  He  kept 
his  nuisclcs  like  .steel,  and  he  was  dar- 
ing and  expert  on  the  trapeze,  never 
bemg  haijpier  than  when  he  swung  by 
his  heels  or  indulged  in  some  other 
risk-neck  rapture. 

Swimming  was  another  of  his 
delights.  It  has  always  appealed  to 
j)notii.-  souls,  and  Ladislav  wa^  wont  to 
lip  floating  far  out  froin  shore,  gazing 
up  .into  the  sky,  lautrhinf^  with  the 
laughing  wave;,  and  with  no  more  rea- 
son than  their  own  sheer  joy  in 
life  for  life's  sake.  As  he  basked  thus, 
he  often  worked  out  compositions.  You 
must  have  heard  his  tone-poem,  "The 
Swimmer,"  with  its  broad-thoughled 
melody  and  poetry  and  its  little  pro- 
grammatic qtiirk^;  for  ripples,  with  tltc 
restless  roll  of  the  larger  surges  as  an 
undercurrent.  It  was  a  beautiful  thing 
— till  the  teachers  got  hold  of  it  and 
all  the  little  cfirls  in  the  land  tlminimed 
it  with  stubby  fmgers  and  stubbier 
souls. 

Ladislav  attracted  no  little  attention 
on  the  beach  by  his  method  of  swim- 
ming. He  did  not  follow  the 
American  style,  but  swaiu  Cossack- 
fashion»  with  stout  ovcrliand  strokes 


that  kept  his  body  out  of  the  water  al- 
most to  the  waist.  He  had  learned  to 
^im  in  the  river  Vistula,  where  it 
flows  tliroup;h  Warsaw. 

He  did  not  learn  boating  there,  how- 
ever; for  the  broad  river,  though  in 
floodtimes  it  is  deep  and  ferocious  and 
te.irs  houses  from  their  foundations,  is 
ordinarily  so  shallow  that  only  flat- 
bottomed  boats  can  ferry  it.  One 
conld  wade  across  it  in  places — or.  as 
Ladislav  explained  in  his  early  Eng- 
lish : 

"Man' could  valk  vit*  de  foot  out  all 

de  vay  over." 

So,  while  he  learned  to  swim  as  a 
child,  there  was  no  chance  in  inland 

Poland  to  became  a  boatman.  The 
ocean  was  therefore  a  ceaseless  novelty 
to' him.  a  huge  luxury.  He  took  end- 
less delight  in  skimming  the  Mraters  of 
the  bay  as  a  passenc^cr, . 

Surly  old  Captain  Lamb  was  the 
skipper  he  generally  hired.  Ladislav** 
foolish  questions  irritated  the  sailor, 
jealous,  as  everyone  is,  of  his  own  lore 
and  technic,  till  finally  Ladislav  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  instruction.  Then  the 
savage  meitcd  and  taught  him  the 
primer  of  rope  and  sail  and  the  trick 
of  tacking  across  the  contrariest  wind. 

Tn  time  l,adi*:1nv  learned  to  manatee 
the  tiller,  center-board  anfl  sheets  witii 
some  skill.  He  could  read  the  breeze 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  page  of  music, 
and  the  little  pennant  ^ve  him  the  key 
like  a  clef.  After  a  time  Ke  ventured 
out  alone,  and  forgot  everything  he  had 
Ijccn  taught  till  he  could  relearn  it  by 
hard  knocks  and  ridiculous  experi- 
ence. 

I  le  had  many  a  capsize  at  fir^t,  and 
often  returned  home  flripping  with  salt 
water  and  shaking  with  laughter.  But 
he  5:wnm  so  well  that  he  hnd  no  fear; 
and  eventually  he  could  manage  a  small 
boat  well  enough  to  hoist  sail  in  winds 
that  even  old  Captain  T.anih  warned 
him  nt::atn<t.  For  Ladislav  was  hap- 
piest in  the  licrce  little  gales  that  leaped 
cat-like  on  the  bay;  he  rejoiced  in  the 
contest  of  his  skill  with  the  fickle,  shift- 
ing winds  that  wrestled  with  the  lum- 
berings beat  and  smote  the  sail  this  way 
and  that. 

The  storms  seemed  to  be  fate,  and  his 
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rudder  was  his  art.  To  sail  unreefed  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind  was  war;  to  save 
himself  from  a  sudden  gust  by  a  quick 
jibe  or  a  swift  release  of  the  sheet  was 
diplomacy.  Both  were  vital  to  success 
in  the  storm  of  rivalry  and  of  public 
conquest. 

pINALLY  Ladislav  bought  a  little 
*  sloop  that  had  won  his  fancy.  But 
he  did  not  fancy  the  name — Ida  K.  Pit- 
kin. He  renamed  her  Grazym,  after 
the  heroine  of  one  of  Mickievicz's 
poems.  Gracyna  was  a  fearless  prin- 
*cess  whose  husband  turned  traitor  and 
brought  in  the  German  knights  against 
her  father,  only  to  find  that  the  perfidi- 
ous allies  turned  against  himself;  it 
was  then  that  Crasym.  disguised  in  her 
husband's  armor,  led  his  troops  to  vic- 
tory. But  she  perished  on  the  field  of 
triumph,  where  the  repentant  husband 
found  her  and  expiated  his  faithless- 
ness by  leaping  into  the  funeral  flames 
of  her  pyre,  that  he  might  escort  her 
into  Paradise,  A  fitting  name.  Gra- 
cyna,  Ladislav  thought,  for  the  tight 
little  sloop,  since  she  feared  none  of 
the  howling  gales  that  formed  secretly 
back  of  the  hills  and  thence  made  su<l- 
den  assault  on  the  bay. 

But  after  a  time  Ladislav  began  to 
neglect  his  yacht.  Music  had  reclaimed 
his  whole  ardor.  He  was  lost  in  the 
finale  of  his  first  act.  All  day  he  sat 
scoring  it,  now  making  -  grotesquely 
solemn  imitations  of  oboes,  English 
horns,  and  bassoons,  now  shrieking  fal- 
.setto  as  he  strove  to  reach  the  soprano's 
altitude  in  the  complex  weave  of  the 
ensemble,  now  growling  to  his  boots  as 
the  villainous  basso-profundo. 

Day  and  night  he  wrote,  heedless  of 
calls  to  his  meals.  The  food  his  mother 
sent  to  him  grew  cold,  untouched.  In 
the  early  morning  hours  Zofin,  tiptoe- 
ing to  his  room  to  find  if  he  slept, 
founrl  him  wild-haired  and  wild-eyed  at 
his  desk,  fairly  spraying  the  paper  with 
notes.  She  besought  him  in  vain  to 
take  his  exercise.  I  Ic  could  not  be 
brought  down   from   the  heaven  of 


creation  till  he  had  finished  his  finale 
with  its  Gothic  architecture  of  instru- 
mentation, till  the  last  great  chords  of 
the  lutii  had  been-  scored  on  every 
stave,  and  he  had  carved  the  thick, 
black  double  lines  of  the  ending  and 
broken  his  pen  with  the  slash. 

Then  he  went  to  bed  at  noon  and  slept 
till  the  next  noon.  He  rose  a  free  man, 
deprisoncd  from  his  inspiration.  He 
took  a  long  swim  in  the  bay  near  the 
cottage,  and  returned  to  eat  voraciously. 
As  he  sat  by  the  window,  smoking, 
his  eyes  followed  the  soft  threads  of 
cerulean  vapor.  The  breeze  that  van- 
i.«hed  with  them  was  fluttering  the  pen- 
nant of  his  boat,  and  she  was  sway- 
ing nervously  on  the  short  ripples. 

"Poor  Gracyua!"  he  smiled,  "we 
must  neglect  you  no  longer.  Come, 
Mother ;  let  us  go  sailing.  The  breeze 
is  so  light  it  will  not  disturb  even 
Father." 

"Your  father  will  return  any  mo- 
ment. He  has  gone  to  the  hotel  to  pay 
his  last  night's  I-O-U's." 

"I'll  go  down  and  make  sail,  untangle 
the  ropes  and  coil  them  neatly  so  that 
all  will  be  .safe." 

Soon  after  Ladislav  had  set  out, 
Casimir  returned.  He  was  plainly 
struggling  with  excitement. 

"What  has  happened?"  Zofia  asked 
ner\-ously. 

"News  —  great  news  —  uneasy 
news !" 

"A  letter  from  Poland?  My  brother 
has  been  arrested  as  a  conspirator?" 

"No.  no.    It  concerns  Ladislav." 

"Ladislav — some  danger?" 

"An  old  sorrow.  She  is  here — at  the 
hotel." 

"She?" 

"Miss  Hargrave,  with  her  family  and 
the  Englishman." 

"Just  as  he  has  learned  to  forget  her, 
must  she  come  to  tear  the  wound  open 
again?  Come,  let  us  go  sailing.  He 
shall  have  at  least  one  more  afternoon 
of  peace.  And  perhaps  she  will  not 
stay.  Poor  boy!  he  must  not  see  her. 
Quick,  quick!" 


The  next  intUllment  of  "Sandalwood"  will  appear  in  the  Octo- 
ber GREEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE— on  sale  September  12th. 


A  Lesson 


BEING  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  A  BUSY 
YOUNG  LIFE 


'OR   one    of  her 
tender  years 

has  been  leading  what 
might    be    called  a 
busy  life.    For,  be- 
sides working  as 
a  speaking-stage 
actress,  going 
to   school  and 
taking  off 
enough  time  fof 
recreatfon,  she 


With  a  Moral 


stage  if  they  receive  proper 
^^^^  protection  and  education. 
^^^^^  mother  prescribed  at 

/     v^^^H^  least  two  hours  of  play  a 
day — these  Runa  occupied 
most   dutifully;   and  at 
odd    moments,  she 
worked  on  a  film. 
Which  is  a  lesson 
with    a    moral  for 
about  ninety-nine 
million  Americans. 


Runa  HcxlgM,  ei«Kt-y«*r- 
oU  actTCCt,  who  playeJ 
•U  winter  on  Bro«dw«y. 
wtnt  to  fcKool  and  actod 
in  •  f  Ini.  and  nill  found 
time  for  racrcation. 


has  acted  the  leading  part  in  a  photo- 
play. 

Runa  is*just  eight  years  old,  and  she  is 
a  child  actress.    Throughout  Elsie  Fergu- 
son's engagement  in  "Margaret  Schiller," 
Runa  played  with  her,  six  nights  a  week 
and  two  matinees.    Also  she  attended  New 
York's  Professional  Children's  School,  formed 
two  years  ago  by  the  Rehearsal  Club,  which 
believes  that  children  have  the  right  to  be  on  the 
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Dime  Novels 


TEAR-DRIPPING  LAMENTS  OVER 
THE  DAYS  THAT  WEP.E. 
WHEN  THE  HERO  WAS  I0« 

PEK  CENT  PURE,  AND  THE 
KINDLING  WENT  UNCHOPPED 


By    Frank    R.  Adams 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    M.   A.  SCHWARTZ 


j[  - ;^ry iTTAT  a  sliaine  that  no\vadnys 
\U  i  boys  are  forced  to  read  the 
"  classics  so  early  in  their  lives ! 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  Hawthorne, 
Dickens  and  \\'hittier  when  they  grow 
up,  but  an  early  and  intimate  accjuaint- 
ance  with  those  authors  is  apt  to  ruin 
a  bov  s  taste  for  "Xick  Carter,"  "Old 
Sleuth"  and  "Frank  Mcrriwell." 

Would  you  trade  your  recollection 
of  the  way  Nick  could  turn  up  unex- 
pectedly from  behind  a  bushel  of 
whiskers  and  let  loose  bolts*  of  lightning 
from  the  six-shooter  in  either  hand  for 
a  ton  or  so  of  library  editions  of  the 
poets?  If  you  had  to  choose  one  ex- 
perience to  be  left  out  of  your  life, 
would  it  be  Frank  Mcrr':.,-J!  pitching 
a  twelve-inning  game  for  his  alma 
mater  and  winning  it  by  slugging  a 
home  nm,  or  "The  Autobiography  of 
P.enjaniin  Franklin"?  In  your  boy- 
hood memf)ries  how  does  Thackeray 
stack  up  with  **The  Pluck  and  Luck 
Library"? 

ril  admit  that  it  is  liardly  fair  to 
compare  the  classics  with  the  dime 
novel.  l"or  (oic  tliiti;;.  llu'  latter  has 
more  attractive  illiist  rations.  The 
three-color  process  ha'd  not  reached  its 
present  stage  of  perfection  in  the  day 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Dickens. 
Neither  were  volumes  like  "Ivanhoe" 


r'Tul  "Oh'ver  T\vis;t"  published  in  such 
shape  that  they  would  lit  inside  of  a 
geography,  thus  making  the  study  of 
the  science  of  the  earth's  surface  an 
absorbing  occupation. 

Perhaps  if  "Oliver  Twist"  were 
gotten  out  in  flat  size  with  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  Dill  Sikcs  about  to  get  rough 
with  Nancy,  but  with  Oliver  confront- 
ing him  suddenly  from  inside  a  trarrel, 
— perhaps,  I  say, — it  might  ofl'cr  some 
competition.  There  arc  other  draw- 
backs, of  course,  besides  the  mere  me- 
chanical one  of  make-up  and  illustra- 
tinns.  In  the  last  analysis,  neither 
Dickens  nor  any  of  those  literary  boys, 
not  even  Dumas  ptre,  and  he  was  near- 
est, quite  tlif  gri|)ping  style  of  the 
modest  author  of  "Xick  Carter."  The 
classics  are  a  little  slow  in  the  get-away. 
Those  older  authors  did  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  riveting  the  reader's 
attention  at  once.  The  best  way  to 
start  a  good  yarn,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  with  tlie  statcjuent: 

'  A  .shot  rang  out!" 

As  soon  as  you  see  that,  you  are 
all  preparefl  to  have  something  happen. 
A  sentence  like  that  shows  a  masterly 
comtnand  of  the  science  of  approach. 
Punch,  that's  what  it  is. 

Xotice  the  exclamation  jioint  after 
the  quoted  sentence  above.   This  brings 
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tis  to  a  discussion  of  the  sure  method 

of  punctuation  employed  by  the  popu- 
lar writers  for  boys.  No  groping  for 
vague  semicolons  ilicrc ;  no  cliance  of 
leaving  a  clause  suspended  vaguely  be> 
tween  a  pair  of  weak  comma?.  Not 
on  your  life!  Not  while  the  exchma- 
tion  'points  held  out.  Give  the  author 
of  "Nick  Carter"  a  fountain  j)cn 
loaded  with  exclamation  points,  and 
he  would  tackle  the  German  military 
staff  single-handed.  Sometimes  it  took 
two  or  three  of  them  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  to  make  it  sutttciently  em- 
]>batic;  but  what  are  a  few  exclama- 
tion points? 

And  "Nick  Carter"  et  al.  teach  our 
boys  many  valuable  lessons  not  to  be 
learned  even  from  Shakespeare.  For 
one  thing^,  they  inculcate  the  idea  of 
vitality.  Like  Cliriilian  Science,  they 
teach  that  injuries  sucK  as  a  broken  ann 
or  l(?g  or  a  bullet  through  the  gizzard 
do  not  necessarily  disable  a  person. 
How  often  have  the  breathless  admirers 
of  Old  Slrulli  left  ihe  poor  devil  at  tlic 
end  of  a  chapter  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
colander,  his  precious  life-blood  seep- 
ing away  xm  the  floor  of  the  bandit's 
cave,  only  to  find  him  in  the  next  chap- 
ter gcttiiij^  up  and  making  his  escape 
by  climbing  hand-over-hand  up  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  slimy  rope!  By  the  end 
of  another  chapter  he  would  be  as  good 
a»  new  fnd  all  ready  to  be 


beaten  on  the  head^  thrown  from  a  rail- 
road bridge  or  crashed  under  a  failing 

freight  elevator. 

Personally,  I  never  was  able  to  .see 
where  the  dime  novel  was  the  demoral- 
izing influence  that  so  many  ladies  and 
other  non-readers  have  assumed.  On 
the  contrary. 

Which  would  you  say  w  as  the  better 
example  to  hold  up  to  our  youth, 
Romeo,  who  to  say  the  feast  was  a  trifle 
unconventional  with  his  lady  friends, 
or  Frank  MerrhvcU,  who.  although  he 
was  very  jjopular  wiih  two  girls,  one  a 
blonde  and  the  other  a  brunette,  as  I 
remember,  never  in  all  the  five  thousand 
odd  volumes  published  •about  his  ex- 
ploits got  any  farther  with  either  of 
them  than  a  respectful  pressure  of  the 
han  !  ^  TIow^  about  that,  'Sir.  Umpire? 

And  would  you  compare  D'.  lrtagnan, 
who  did  not  care  who  knew  how  good 
he  was,  with  Nick  Caricr,  who  always 
hid  away  in  the  face  of  praise  and  who, 
though  mortally  wounded  every  ten 
papes,  never  admitted  to  more  than  a 
mere  scratch?  Bah!  These  time-en- 
trenched heroes!  Most  of  ^etr  deeds 
are  not  worth  a*  single  exclamation 
point. 

Lome,  all  you  fellows  with  graying 
mustaches  and  rapidly  increasing  bald 
spots — what  wouldn't  you  }^i\e  to  haye 
one  of  the  dam  things  folded  twice  in 
your  hip  pocket  and  be  on  your  way  to 

you 

tllO  Ix'tliT 

e\amr;o  to  Kold 
lip  to  our  youtli, 
/(eWf  (>,wKo  to  wy 
the  IcUkWiis  a  t  nfio 
I J  n  f  p  n  V  c  M 1 1  o  n  n  1 
w  1  t  !\  K  i  i  1  Li  d  y 

fncnds,  or  Frank 
MerriiveU,  wKo, 

P-iopuldi"  with 
two  tJi'ls  .  .  .  . 
never  in  all  tiut 
fiv.<  t)i«tM«ruI  odi 

Vclurir-  f:i:'nli<li,'<j 
■bout  his  cxplciti, 

gfiH  Myfiutlicrwitii 
eitfur  of  them  than 

o    respectful  pres- 
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the  hayloft  or  to  the  cellar,  whichevci' 

your  retreat  was,  to  wallow  in  romance 
until  the  sunset  cut  off  your  light,  or  the 
last  page  left  you  regretful,  but  satisfied, 
perforce,  for  a  week?  \\  ulj  you  be 
apt  to  hear  your  mother  callintj  you  to 
supper?  ilow  about  the  kindling  for 
to-morrow's  fire  ?  Would  the  fact  that 
you  onj:^lit  to  get  it  chopped  before  dark 
obtrude  itself  upon  your  pleasure? 
Was  there  anything  to  distract  your 
attention  in  the  arithmetic  lesson  which 
you  ought  to  have  been  studying?  Not 
so  you  c(nild  notice  it.  Not  until  Frank 
or  Nick  was  temporarily  safe  from  the 
machinations  of  the  villain,  anyway. 

A  N'D  were  you  ever  so  interested  that 

you  would  read  while  walking  to 
school,  only  removing  your  attention 
from  the  prjnt  long  enough  to  negotiate 
the  crossings  ?  I,  for  one,  was  run  over 
once  becattsc  my  hero  had  just  been 
scalped  when  1  reached  a  curb,  and  I 
got  clear  out  in  the  street  without 
noticing  the  approaching  fire  engine. 

Does  anything  hold  your  attention 
like  that  now?  But  don't  you  wish 
something  could?  Interest,  after  all, 
is  only  another  name  for  youth.  Kvery 
enthusiasm  we  drop  marks  us  as  grow- 
ing old,  I  suppose,  and  when  we  hnd 
all  our  interests  in  retrospect,  ibcn  it's 
time  to  think  seriously  of  reincarnation. 

Everything  ahout  the  so-called  dime 
novel  is  false.  I  ])r(.'sume.  I'.ven  the 
name  is  wrong.  You  can  buy  one  for 
five  cents  anywhere,  and  always  couUl, 
within  the  limits  of  my  recollection, 
riut  weren't  they  delightful  nonsense, 
and  did  they  do  you  any  more  harm 
than  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Arsene 
Lupin  did  in  ><)ur  later  years"  .And 
after  all,  were  they  any  less  true  to  life? 
Ask  any  chief  of  detectives  to  tell  you 
how  practical  the  deductive  method  is 
in  actual  detective  work. 

p\TME  novels  have  long  occupied  a 
sort  of  a  subterranean  berth  in  the 
ediliee  of  American  literature.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  has  never  commented 
upon  them :  the  great  retail  book-sLllt  rs 
have  never  listed  them  in  their  cata- 
logues; and  II.  L.  Mencken  has  never 
reviewed  thOn.    Maybe  that  is  why 


some  unthinking  persons  have  dubbed 

them  evil.  It  is  time  they  were  haled 
forth  into  the  light  of  publicity  and 
their  wholesome  charm  exploited  to  the 
public. 

I  presume  it  Is  useless  to  expect  The 
Allantic  Monthly  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
this  field,  and  I  also  imagine  that  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Mencken,  the  benev- 
olent pirate  who  preys  upon  current 
literature  frorti  the  ix)op  ot  The  Sm^ 
Set,  would  regard  the  dime  novel  as 
too  small  a  target  for  guns  of  the 
caliber  he  employs.  Therefore  it  de- 
volves upon  myself  to  write  what  I 
imagine  to  be  the  first  bo(ric-review  of 
a  dime  novel. 

Here  it  is: 

"The  Human  Rloodlioumi,  or  in  the 
Clutches  of  the  Biautiful  Blackmailer 
of  Paris.  France."  by  Old  Sleuth. 
(Arthur  Westbrook  Con^ny, publish- 
ers, $.05  net.) 


ARNOLD  BEXXETT   has  never 
done  anything  like  this  simple  little 
tale  of  murder,  arson  and  larceny.  To 
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So  sK«  has  the  daughter  kidnaped  hy  Hrnri  h'allou.x ,  a  siib-villain,  who  goes  around  hissuig  Lke  a  Mcond-hand 

upright  tteam  boiler  'with  a  defective  flue. 


compare  the  work  of  the  author  of 
'  Clayhanger*'  with  that  of  Old  Sleuth 
is  to  draw  parallels  between  the 
progress  of  the  glacier  and  that  of  the 
mountain  stream.  In  fact,  no  modern 
author  can  rival  the  art  of  Old  Sleuth 
as  exemplified  in  "The  Human  Blood- 
hound." 

Xo  litterateur  has  ever,  I  venture  to 
state,  created  so  durable  a  hero  as  Cole- 
man Gregg,  the  young  man  whose  for- 
tunes we  trace  through  the  fifty  thou- 
sand words  of  narrative  of  this  storv, 
any  five  thousand  of  which  would  kill 
an  ordinar>'  man.  Coleman  Gregg,  as 
Old  Sleuth  depicts  him,  is  a  unique 
personality.  No  one  knows  what  he 
really  looks  like,  because  he  docs  not 
api>ear  throughout  the  pages  of  the 
volume  except  in  disguise.  On  one 
page  you  think  he  is  a  rollicking  Irish- 
man with  green  whiskers  and  a  "cutty" 
pipe,  but  when  you  come  to  the  next 
chapter  you  find  that  you  were  wrong, 
and  that  he  more  nearly  resembles  a 
Down  South  darky  before  the  War — 
bald  head,  cotton  fringe,  red  bandanna 
and  all.  Then,  just  as  you  are  getting 
used  to  that  phase,  he  turns  out  to  be 
a  Fifth  Avenue  Swell  with  a  monocle 
and  spats. 

But  one  thing  stands  out  and  im- 


presses itself  indelibly  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  reader,  one  charac- 
teristic by  which  Coleman  Gregg  might 
be  identified  in  a  crowd  of  thousands. 
He  has  a  head  ver}'  difficult  to  hit, 
composed  of  some  solid  substance  like 
Portland  cement.  From  its  resilient 
surface  brickbats  and  bullets  bounce 
like  so  many  dried  peas  on  a  stone  wall. 
If  Cliarlie  Chaplin  had  a  head  like  Cole- 
man Gregg's,  he  could  earn  the  yearly 
salary  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States  in  a  week  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  work  a  month  for  it  as  he 
does  now. 

Unique  as  he  is  in  the  creation  of  a 
substantial  hero,  Old  Sleuth  is  no  less  a 
master  in  j)ortraying  female  characters. 
Lurline  and  Celesta!  How  could  two 
such  women  e.xist  in  the  brain  of  a 
single  novelist  —  Lurline,  so  pure,  so 
dreamy-eyed,  and  goMen-haired,  so 
sweet  and  loving  and  yet  withal  so  un- 
complaining; and  Celesta,  so  —  but 
maybe  it  will  be  better  to  quote: 
"Hazel-eyed,  regular  of  feature,  per- 
fect of  form,  she  is  a  demon  in  woman- 
hood." Compact  little  description,  isn't 
it  ?  Nothing  left  out,  face  and  form 
drawn  so  that  you  can  just  .see  that  girl, 
and  then  tlie  character  inserted  deftly 
after  the  comma.   Only  thirteen  words 
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used,  and  yet  the  tiuthor  has  depicted 
a  girl  that  you  certainly  would  be  glad 
to  meet  some  time  when  the  wife  is 
visiting  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Old  Sleuth 
is  a  great  little  descriher.  Give  him  a 
telegrajih-blank,  and  he  could  tell  you 
about  the  Venus  de  Milo  so  you  would 
never  need  to  sec  it. 

Not  that  you  have  to  imagine  entirely 
how  the  characters  of  this  novel  look. 
There  is  an  excellent  frontispiece  which 
is  a  good  deal  like  some  of  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg's  early  work,  only  much 
redder.  It  shows  rather  vividly  a 
thrilling  moment  in  the  stor)'  where 
Coleman  Gregg  is  being  shot  in  the 
head  and  stabbed  in  the  back  simul- 
taneously, and  I  Airline,  bound  to  a  bed 
in  the  same  room,  is  about  to  be  con- 
sumed by  flames.  Taken  all  together, 
the  illustration  shows  considerable 
action  and  a  surprising  knowledge  of 
anatomy — surprising,  that  is, 
to  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  subject  in  the  conven- 
tional schools  of  art. 

Litrlinc  is  nuts  over  Cole- 
man Gregg.    Her  head  is  so 
soft  and  his  is  so  hard  that  it 
seems  as  though  they  were 
made  for  each  other,   liut  no, 
Celesta,  the  beautiful  hula- 
hula    dancer    and  Spanish 
gypsy  of  the  I.atin  Quarter  in 
Paris,  France,  has  her  eye  on 
a  million  dollars  which  she 
exj)ects  to  get  out  of  Lurline's 
papa,  a  rich  American  who  is  '^qs 
traveling   in    Paris,    France,  ^ 
before  the  war.    So  she  has    If  CWlie  CKaplin  Kad  a  head 
the    daughter    kidnaped  by 
Henri  falloii.v,  a  sub-villain, 
who  goes  around  hissing  like 
a  second-hantl  upright  steam 
boiler  with  a  defective  flue.  Papa  puts 
the  case  in  Coleman  Gregg's  hands,  and 
that  starts  things.    Before  the  end  of 
another  chapter,  Coleman  Gregg  has 
been     knocked    cold    and  droi)ped 
through  a  sewer  into  the  underground 
catacombs  of  Paris,  France,  and  I.ur- 
line  has  been  choked  twice,  right  in  her 
beautiful  neck,  in  order  to  make  her 
keep  quiet  and  not  internipt  Celesta, 
who  has  a  date  with  a  beauty-specialist. 


It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  author  to 
tell  how  the  story  comes  out.  1  will 
admit,  though,  that  I,  personally,  think 
that  Celesta  gets  a  rather  raw  deal 
by  being  made  to  eat  rat-poison  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  may  be  poetic  justice 
and  all  that,  and  Celesta  may  have  been, 
an  irregular  attendant  at  Sabbath 
school,  but  think  of  that  description, 
"regular  of  feature  and  perfect  of 
form."  There  aren't  so  many  of  those 
sirens  floating  around  nowadays,  and — 
gosh  dam  it! — wouldn't  it  be  fun  to 
take  one  of  'em  out  to  supper  some- 
where ? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  those 
who  like  red  blood  in  their  fiction  will 
find  more  of  it  by  actual  liquid  measure 
in  "The  Human  Bloodhound,  or  In  the 
Clutches  of  the  Beautiful  Blackmailer 
of  Paris,  France,"  than  in  any  other 
current  novel.    It  is  a  story  with  a 


like   (.'olrmiin   G regie's,  \\e 
could  com  iKc  yearly  salary  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States 
in  a  TTcck. 


punch  in  ever>'  chapter,  a  pistol  in 
every  ])aragraph,  and  if  it  isn't  thrilling 
enough  to  raise  every  hair  in  your 
toupee,  1  miss  my  guess  antl  will  per- 
sonally return  your  nickel.  If,  after 
you  have  read  it.  you  wish  to  join  a 
prospective  Association  for  Saving 
Shapely  Sirens,  communicate  with  me, 
and  I  will  let  you  know  what  the  annual 
clues  arc  and  the  date  of  the  first 
banquet. 


What's     Going  On 

UNUSUAL  PICTUPvES  OF  PEOPLE 
AND    THINGS  YOU    HEAR  ABOUT 


FbotuEniph 
by  FWd. 
New  Vcxk 


W 


Oao  Mayfield,  who,  with  Ker 
husband  Cacil  L«an,  hai  b<«n 
playing  for  a  full  season  in  "The 
Blue  Paradisa." 


Alma  Gluck,  the  opem  singer,  and  her 
l>*hy,  heir  of  Zimhatist,  the  violinist, 
ker  husband. 


Hnmilton  R*velle, 
cail«cl  the 
handsomest 
actor  in 
the 
World. 


New  York 
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Mr».  H.  H.  Rogerf,  E.  D.  Cochrane.  Dr.  H.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Cameron  at  the  Southampton  Kennel 

Club  Show  at  Southampton.  Lon^  Island. 


Summer    is  Given 

^^NE  of  the  real  sporting,  as  well  as 
social,  events  of  the  month,  has 
been  the  show  of  the  Southampton 
Kennel  Club  at  Southamjjton,  I-ong 
Island,  where  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey's  im- 
])orted  fox  terrier  "Conejo  VVycollar 
Boy,"  won  as  the  best  of  any  breed, 
over  more  than  six  hundred  top-not ch- 
ers  from  all  over  the  countr>'.  Rut  fox 
terriers  have  been  sweeping  all  the 
benches  clean  lately. 


Over    to  Sports 

Newport's  season  is  in  full  swing; 
and  it  can  be  called  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  sporting  season,  with  golfing 
predominant.  With  all  this  the  day  of 
the  elaborate  frock  seems  to  have  van- 
ished.   Everything  is  sport-clotiics  now. 

As  for  the  men,  their  most  popular 
pastimes  other  than  golfing  are  aero- 
nautics and  polo.  One  is  really  quite 
ordinary  if  without  one's  private  aero- 
plane. 
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RjchanJ  Bennett,  now 
in  Ametican-Vlutuml 
films,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California 
with  his  two 
chiyren. 


And  (at  rigKt)  wo 
Lniirptte  Taylor  fell  out 
canoe  and  into  the  lake — on  a  date  from  the  photographer. 

BeloW:  Rupert  Hughes,  the  novckst  ( at  extreme  right ) ,  in 
camp  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  Mew  York  nuhtia 
companv  of  which  he  is  captain.    This  is  of^cen'  mew. 


cnpirrijthtni  hf 
tlir  Anericaa 
Han  Coovaar, 
lac. 
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rbMocnph  br  While.  New  Viwk 

CKrbti*  VfcDon«lJ,  tK«  former  actress  »nJ  singer,  now  Mrs. 

Ker  [jJby. 
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Henry  Lloyd  Gillespie,  wife  of  tKe  millionaire,  and 
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I-aJy  Duff  Gordon  ("Lucilc")  •n  artirt         works  in  fatnc*, 
■nd  »jKo»*  unique  gift  of  blending  COTtum*  and  personaLty  has 
enabled  many  stars  of  tKe  lfi*«tric«l  firmament  to  fKin*  WitK 
added  bnlliancy. 

Lyn  Harding  f  above,  in  circle).  tKe  actor  wKoKas  aJilcd  mucK 
to  Kif  fam<*  by  bis  performances  in  Sir  Herbert  Trtv'f 
SKakespe«r««n  production*  in  America. 
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Makers  or 
Books  and  Plays 

HERE  THEY  BE- 
COME SOMETHING 
MORE  THAN 
JUST    A  NAME 


PInAogTaph  by 

I  rf  drrtck  U.  Brmiii. 

Cliictiro 


M«n«  TKomp- 
son  DaOim.flu- 
tKor  of  "The 
Daredevil  "and 
otKer  noveli, 
and  one  of  her 
old  negro  serv- 
ants. 


Emenon  Hough,  writer  about  the  great  out- 
door*, whose  Utest  novel,  "The  Man  Next 
Door,"  has  just 
appeared  serial- 
ly. From  a  por- 
trait painted  by 
Louis  Detts. 


Mary  S.  Watts  (at  right), 
the  novelist,  in  her  Cindn- 
natt  home.  "The  amateur 
photographer  tlho  took  the 
picture,"  says  the  novelist, 
"advised  me  to  "look  the  way 
you  do  when  you  are  wnting 
your  books.'  Unluckily,  I 
don't  sit  in  front  of  a  mirror 
when  I  am  writing,  strange  to 
say,  so  I  haven't  the  least  id?a 
how  I  look.  You  might  think 
from  my  expression  that  I  am 
waiting  for  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily  to  take  a  look 
at  the  de 
cnsed." 


Vance  Thomp- 
son, the  Writer. 


Roi  Cooper 
Mcgrue,  the 
pkywrigkt. 


Above:  Kathleen  Norris,the  novelist;  KerKusband.  45() 
Charles  G.  Morris,  brother  of  the  late  Frank 
Noms;  Frank  Morris;  and  Mary  Ash  Miller. 
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Elliot  D«xt«r,  tK«  Ktor.  and  kis  brid*,  Marie  Doro,  in  California,  where  tKey  are  acting  for  the  motion  picture*. 
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■ :.  San  Fraadico 
Ctiarlcs  L.  Gill  as  \\c  appear*  in  Peter 
B.K.vne's  vaudcvilU  $lieU:K,"TheL«r»d 
over  Yonder.  "TKis  is  the  famou*  »Kort- 
story  writer's  first  fling  at  the  drammer. 


Abovt.   1  : 

Truex,  actor  and  actress 
and  tKeir  small  offspring, 
in  bathing.  Father  and 
mother  are  best  remem- 
bered for  their  work  in 
"Very  Good.  Eddie"  this 
last  season. 


m 


IttolotTiiph  l/y  Im  L  Hill 
biudlu,  New  York 


Laura  Hamilton,  with 
Le*J  Fields  in  "Step 
This  Waj>." 


William  Courte- 
itay.on  the  tcnni^ 
court  at  his  coun 
try  place  at  R>c 
New    York,  re 
cently  the  iceni 
'of  a  "house  cool- 
ing" at  which  he 
and  his  wife  (Vir. 
ginia  Harnrd) 
celebrated  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  house. 
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"The 
Perfect  Lady" 


A  SUMMER-TIME  TALK  ON 
SHIPS  AND  SHOES  AND  SEALING- 
WAX— AND  THE  THEATER. 


"I  potMSiecl  myiclf 
of  ■  young  yecKt, 
cKri>t«nvd  The 
Ptrfect  Lady, 
with  elaborate 
crremoniej. 


CARTOONS 
A.  SCHWARTZ 


By    Channing  PolIock 


I    I     llMMEDIATELY    an  author 
I       has  learned  something  of  how 
'         ■11  to  write,  his  question  becomes 
li'hcn  and  where  to  write. 

The  most  nearly  unpurchasable  thing 
in  our  great  and  glorious  land  is 
quiet. 

Calm  and  peace  and  time  for  reflec- 
tion are  prime  essentials  to  the  man 
who  would  do  anything  worth  while, 
and  these  are  almost  unobtainable  in 
America.  "Good  plays,"  Louis  An- 
spacher  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"come  out  of  the  silence.  Stress  and 
hurry  produce  nothing  but  cleverness." 

Victor  Herbert  built  himself  a  sound- 
proof room  in  his  house  in  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  Street.  Then  he  found 
that  a  sound-proof  room  must  be  an 
air-proof  room  also.  And  even  a 
musician  can't  discriminate  between 
airs.  "If  I  let  in  the  night  air,"  said 
Herbert,  "perforce  I  let  in  such  other 
airs  as  'Hello,  Fri.sco'  and  'The  riahcs 
in  the  Wood.'  These  are  all  right  in 
themselves,  but  hardly  conducive  to 
original  composition." 

This  sentiment  will  be  endorsed  by 
everybody  who  ever  has  tarried  in 
summer  New  York,  trying  to  do  verse, 
music  or  prose  while  the  lady  upstairs 


is  giving  a  recital,  the  lady  below  is 
trj'ing  her  new  player-piano,  and  the 
German  band  in  the  courtyard  is  play- 
ing "This  Is  the  Life."  The  most  heroic 
<iuest  of  quiet  within  my  knowledge, 
and  the  most  successful,  was  that  of 
the  novelist  who  got  himself  sent  to 
prison  for  a  year  while  he  turned  out 
a  hundred-thousand-word  romance. 
His  publishers  printed  a  paragraph  to 
the  effect  that  he  hail  retired  to  a  well- 
known  island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples; 
and  the  island  is  well  known,  but  it 
isn't  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Fornaro, 
the  cartoonist,  who  .serN-ed  a  year  under 
lock  and  key  for  slandering  Mexico, — 
which,  in  itself,  must  have  been  a 
difficult  task, — tells  me  he  did  more  and 
better  work  that  twelvemonth  than  in 
all  the  other  years  of  his  life. 

My  private  and  personal  pursuit  of 
peace  this  summer  led  me  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  boat.  "A  boat  isn't  a 
luxury."  I  argued  with  myself ;  "it's  a 
necessity  to  the  man  who  wants  to  get 
away." 

I  cannot  work  in  the  city — 

That  jirison  of  brick  and  stone. 

Where  distraction   waits  at  the  outer 
Kates,  .....^^^ 
And  calls  througn  the  telephone. 
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There  are  no  telephones  on  boats. 

And  there  is  no  way  for  visitors  to 
reach  you,  unless  they  can  swim  faster 
than  the  propeller  drives  your  vessel. 
So  I  possessed  myself  of  a  yoiuig  yacht, 
christened  The  Per  fed  Lady,  with 
elaborate  ceremonies,  including  the 
breaking:  of  a*  bottle  of  ink  over  her 
bows.  Chami)agne  i.s  the  fomial  fluid, 
but  more  expensive  and  less  appro- 
priate, besides  havii^  otiier  and  hetttr" 
uses. 

Next  I 
stopped  work 
while  I  pre- 
pared a  place 
to  do  it — to 
work»  not  to 
stop  working. 
Tender  -  loads 
of  t  y  p  e- 
wiiters,  and 
ty  pe  w  riter 
paper,  and 
pipes,  and 
books  and  en- 
c  o  u  r  a  g  i  ng 
letters  from 
gentle  readers 
went  abpard 
The  Perfect 
Lady.  Also  a 
framed  copy 
of  Robert 
Lonis  Steven- 
son's line,  "I 
know  what 

fleasnre  i  s , 
or  I  have 
done  good 
work,"     a  n  d 

another  of  George  Wharton  James* — 
"Failure  is  endeavor:  and  endeavor, 
persisted  in,  is  never  failure."  Thus 
supplied,  two  hours  ago  I  sat  down  to 
set  down  some  now  and  fresh  and 
pertinent  thoughts  about  the  theater — 
something  bri^t  and  gossipy,  but  full 

of    information  Through  the 

portliolc  in  front  of  me  I  ran  see  the 
prettiest  sloop— and  the  prettiest  girl  at 
the  wheel.  Her  hair— the  girl's,  not 
the  sloop'.s — is  loose  and  flyinj^^  in  the 
breese.  Suppose  we  let  the  theater 
wait  a  bit,  while  we  go  on  deck  and 
reconnoiterf 


"If  I  let  in  tK«  nigKt  air." 
nid  HiilMrtf  "pwfovot  I  Itt 
in  wdt  otK»r  tin  m  'hUlo, 

Friico'  anJ  'The  BJm  in 
tK#  Wood.'  Tli«»e  •r*  ■!! 
right  in  themselvt  > 
Iwrdl;^  condnciv*  to  ociAinai 


SPEAIONO  OF  GHtLS 

QPEAKIXG  of  girls,  George  Broad- 
^  hurst  told  me  the  cleverest  story 
when  I  met  him  one  day  last  summer 
in  Atlantic  City. 

If  you  write  for  a  living,  nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  a  clever  story. 
Yon  feel  that  yon  really  ought  to  use 
it.  and  at  once,  before  sonic  mere  penny- 
a-liner,  with  no  conscience,  ''beats  you 

to  it."  And 
of  course  you 
can't  use  it 
without  good 

apj  reason  —  un- 

U  less  you're  off 

on  a  boat, 
putting  to 
paper  a.n  y  - 
thing  that 
comes  into 
your  idle 
brain,  livery 
time  you  want 
to  say  any- 
thing, you  try 
to  think  .of  a 
way  to  begin 
sayii^f  it  by 
.quoting  your 
stcny.  And  the 
story  just 
wont  fit  any 
subject  known 
to  man.  You 
make  an  ef- 
fort to  twist 
it,  and  another 
effort  to  twist 

JiTOur  subject, 
.  ,  1  that  brazen 

person  who,  having  stamped  his  foot, 
remarked:  "That  sounds  like  a  gun- 
shot. And  speaking  of  gun-shots  re- 
calls—" 

Broadhurst  was  visiting  William 
Gillette  at  his  place  in  NorUi  Carolina. 
The  actor,  very  proud  of  his  retreat, 
was  showing  the  author  around.  They 
came  to  a  field  in  which  were  goats. 
One  of  the  animals  stuck  its  head 
through  the  fence  and  licked  its  master's 
hand.  "You  see,"  said  Gillette,  "down 
here  even  the  goats  love  me." 

"Love  your  retorted  Broadhurst. 
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"They  want  to  be  fed !" 

"GeoiTge,"  replied  Gillette,  "there 
comes  .1  time  in  a  man's  life  when  he 
calls  that  love !" 

That's  off  my  mind  1 

And  will  you  excuse  me  while  I  go 
on  deck  again?  There's  a  canoe  quite 
near  us.  and  its  owner  has  |ast  fallen 
overboard.  .... 

No,  he  jumped. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  HUMOK 

EORGE  BROADHURST  says  he 
keeps  that  story  to  test  new  ac- 
quaintances. If  they  merely  laugh  at 
it,  he  doesn't  want  to  know  them  better. 
"Real  wit, '  insists  the  playwright,  "is 
like  butter — no  good  without  something 
substantial  beneath  it.  The  man  who 
fails  to  'get'  the  tragedy  of  that  speech, 
while  he  is  enjoyitjg  its  comedy,  is  fit 
for  treasons,  stratagems  and  motion 
pictures." 

The  author  of  "What  Happened  to 
Jones,"  you  see,  doesn't  agree  with  the 
wiseacre  who  describes  humor  as  "what 
makes  you  laugh"  and  wit  as  "what 
makes  you  think  you  ought  to  laugh  " 
And  yet  perhaps  he  does.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  finer  a  witticism,  and 
the  keener  the  mind  that  grasps  it,  the 
less  the  tendency  to  guffaw.  The  best 
of  us  are  aj)!  t(;  do  that  when  a  fat  man 
slips  upon  a  banana  peel.  Laughter, 
according  to  Sydney  Smith,  is  provoked 
by  what  "creates  surprise,  and  only 
surprise."  If  the  fat  man  isn't  hurt 
badly  enough  to  engender  sympathy 
along  wi^  the  surprise,  we  can't  help 
laughing,  ^^'if,  on  the  other  hand, 
creates  many  emotions  besides  that  of 
surprise.  One  of  them  is  admiration. 

The  novice  In  writing  for  the  ttuater, 
and  the  manager,  always  measure  the 
effect  of  comedy  by  tlie  laughter  it  in- 
spires. One  learns  better  by  watching 
audience^  'f  tl;e  best  comedies  of  Shaw 
and  Wilde  and  Barrie.  These  audiences 
laugh  very  little.  T  used  to  wonder 
whether  they  were  stupid.  And  then  I 
observed  that  it  was  the  stupid  people 
who  laughed  most.  The  others  enjoye<l 
— and  remembered.  In  the  first  place, 
they  did  not  laugh,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  hero  of  Arnold  Bennett's  early 
novel,  ''The  Glimpse,"  did  not  applaud 


— because  his  feelings  were  not  "read- 
ily expressible  in  violent  movements  of 
the  hands  antl  feet."  In  the  second 
place,  to  them  the  predominant  feature 
of  these  witty  speeches  was  not  their 
comicality. 

Take  any  of  the  best  epigrams  of  > 
WiWe— at  random.  The  Ditches?  con- 
donation of  lier  philandering  husband 
in  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan."  "He 
was  so  extremely  susceptible.  Though 
I  am  bound  to  say  he  never  gave  away 
any  large  sums  of  money  to  anshody. 
He  is  far  too  high-principled  for  that." 
Here  is  a  very  funny  si>eech,  largely 
because  of  The  Duchess'  unconscious- 
ness of  her  irony,  liut  one's  mind  is 
too  completely  occupied  with  the  por- 
trait painted  in  a  few  words  to  respond 
to  the  fun  as  one  miglit  liave  responded 
if  Her  Grace  had  inadvertently  laid 
her  hand  upon  a  sheet  of  sticky  fly- 
paper. 

Long  ago  I  ceased  regretting  my 
failure  to  stir  the  risibles  with  favorite 

spti  !ics.  My  great  pet  always  has 
been  the  threat  of  Baron  Cosaca  in 
"Such  a  Little  Queen."  This  old  man 
liad  been  forty  years  prime  minister  of 
Herzegovina.  Sharing  the  exile  of  his 
sovereign,  living  in  wretched  poverty 
in  a  new  world,  he  could  not  unbend, 

or  lf)ose  himself  from  the  inentaT  and 
physical  habits  of  a  lifetime,  lie  en- 
dured much,  but  when  The  Queen 
exhibited  fondness  for  tfie  society  of  a 
yotmg  American,  he  launclicd  his 
supreme  warning:  "II  Your  Majesty 
goes  to  luncheon  with  this  commoner, 
I  resign  my  portfolio!" 

It  was  Henry  B.  Harris  who  allayed 
my  grief  at  the  silence  that  greeted  this 
line.  "WTiy  don't  they  laugh?"  I 
asked.  "Cosaca  hasn't  any  more  port- 
folio  than  a  rabbit !" 

"To  have  succeeded  in  winning  a 
laugh  there."  replied  tiie  manager, 
"would  mean  that  you  had  failed  with 
your  character.  If  yon  have  made 
clear  the  old  aristocrat,  no  one  can 
he  amused  at  this  reminder  of  his 
tragedy." 

Seven  years  later  I  mourned  a  laugh 
won  in  another  play  produced  by  tlie 
Estate  of  Henry  B.  Harris.  "I'm  not 
good  enough  for  you,"  said  the  music 
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<Ui«ctor  wiMMtt  the  soubrette  bad  loved 

and  reverenced  as  belonging  to  a  world 

miles. above  ber  o^vti. 

"Gee,"  quavered  the  soubrette,  '"I'm 
^lud  you're  not  too  good." 

Wit,  in  a  play,  dejicnd^  npoii  more 
.  than  inherent  quality.  It  dq>ends  upon 
charader  and  situation.  And  4ike  the 
diamond,  it  is  valualilc  because  it  is 
rare  and  difficult  of  attainment.  Xbere 
is  nothing  haphaaard  about  an  effective 
witticism.  The  change  of  a  word,  or 
of  the  position  of  a  word,  will  make  or 
mar  its  etfect.  The  hearer  generally 
must  be  remuuled  of  the  premise,  but 
so  deftly  reminded  that  he  does  not 
foresee  that  to  which  it  leads.  This  is 
tnie  even  of  the  most  common  and 
obvious  forms.  In  a  recent  musical 
comedy  a  patron,  entering  a  restaurant, 
ordered:  *'Girame  one  of  your  sand- 
widies^  and  an  ax."  The  jest  brought 
no  response  until  it  \va>:  prefaced 
with:  "I've  eaten  here  before." 

^'A  lady!"  sneered  the.comedko  in 
"My  Best  GitJ."  ' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  rhorii?  f^\r\,  "a 
lady !  I  come  from  one  of  the  first 
families  as  you  enter  Pittsbuiigh !" 

To  be  funny,  that  line  had  to  be 
spoicen  by  a  chorus  girl,  and  by  an 
angry  chorus  girl;  it  had  to  include 
the  words  "as  you  enter"  to  suggest 
prop^rcss  that  made  possihte  the  douhle 
meaning  of  "tirst  family,  '  and  the  city 
named  had  to>  be  Pittsbui^h.  And, 
moreover,  the  speech  was  figured  out 
mathematically  in  just  that  way.  So 
fibred,  the  citmax  of  the  line  met  die 
lattj,di  a^  '-ttrely  as  meet  (he  two  borings 
of  a  well-engineered  tunnel. 

The  biggest  laugh  I  ever  achieved  in 
a  theater  followed  the  reported  tele- 
phone message,  "Woman  want5  to 
know  if  this  is  Huylcr's,"  in  "The  Ph." 
That  was  situation:  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  Produce  Exchange  in  a 
time  oi  panic  contrasted  with  the  calm 
of  a  candy  shop.  The  next  biggest 
laugh  was  in  "In  the  Bishop's  Car- 
riajfe."  "You've  manajred  a  theater  all 
these  years,"  complained  the  reproliate, 
Ramsay.  "I've  been  your  frirad,  and 
you've  n.  \er  invited  me  back  oif  the 
scenes  once." 

"Come  next  week." 


"Fine!  What's  ihe  ^low?" 

"Dockstader's  Minstrels." 

That  was  character.  The  same  words, 
uttered  before  the  audience  became 
acquainted  with  the  "rounder"  to  be 
hoist  with  his  own  petard*  would  not 
have  brought  a  smile. 

Laughs  are  vahiable  in  the  theatd-; 
T  ha\e  heard  mana^^ers  say  they  were 
worth  a  thousand  dolbrs  each.  But  as 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  a  play 
cannot  live  hy  laughter  alone.  Even 
farce,  to  be  sticcessful,  must  hax'e  some- 
thing piquant  and  captivating,  as  in 
"Fair  and  Warmer,"  or  great  sospen- 
si\c  interest,  as  in  "Too  ^'r.  h  John- 
son." Comedies  require  an  admixture 
of  tenderness  and  sentiment,  or  of 
philosophy.  Barrie  will  endure  when 
Wilde  is  forgotten,  because  his  is  the 
first  quality;  and  Shaw,  because  his  is 
the  second. 

In  the  meanwhile,  T  must  send  ashore 
for  more  stationery.  Tlic  ground-swell 
has  deposked  the  contents  bi  a  bottle 
of  ink  upon  a  three-days'  supply  of 
pajHT.  Besides  which,  I  don't  seem 
able  to  keep  my  mind  on  the  tlieatcr. 
I  wonder  if  a  boat  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world  to  work. 

If  we  get  under  way,  there'll  be  less 
motion. 

MUSIC  RRST 

A  XIOM.\TICALLV,  the  mo.st  se- 
*^  rious  business  on  earth  is  being 
funny — especially  if  you  are  funf^  in 
musical  comedy. 

Nowhere  are  tfie  physical  diflKuities 
more  nearly  insurmountaV>le.  For  years 
I  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  musical 
comedy,  —  this  is  not  intended  as 
humor, — and  my  conclusion  is  that, 
while  plotless  mnsical  comedy  is  the 
dullest  thin^  m  the  world,  the  next  dull- 
est is  musical  comedy  with  too  moch 
jjlot.  The  mo'-t  efTeclive  lil^retto  is  that 
made  up  of  a  number  of  iutle  plots,  of 
nearly  independent  scenes,  none  of 
which  roots  far  into  the  scenes  preced- 
int^.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in 
the  collective  mind  of  the  most  atten- 
tive audience,  a  song  or  a  dance  will 
eradicate  the  memory  of  what  went 
before. 

George  Cohan  tat^^  me  this  when 
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he  produced  "The  Red  Widow."  Math--  never  forget  how  Rennold  Wolf  and  I 
ematically,  our  funniest  situation  should     produced  "My  Tango  Queen"  for  "The 

Beauty  Shop."    Charles  J.  Gebest  had 
written  the  setting,  and  he  played  it  to 
us  at  a  rehearsal,  while  the  choms  was 
singing   "Hesitate."     Of   course,  we 
couldn't  absorb  a  tune  introduced  into 
our  systems  in  that  fashion.    But  we 
had  to  remember  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles to  a  line,  and  the  accents.    So  we 
set  down  a  "dummy" — 
is  to  say,  a  lyric 
1 1  didn't  make 
sense,  and  wasn't 


have  been  that  in  which  the  Czar's  chief 
of  police  discusses  the  consequences  of 
bringing  an  unauthorized  person  into 
Russia.    Colonel  Cicero  Hannibal  Butts, 
who  trembles  at  the  discussion,  has  just 
learned  that  the  unauthorized  person  he 
brought  into  Russia  is  a  Nihilist.  The 
conversation  in  question  was  heard  in 
solemn  silence 
We   were  about 
to    cut    it  oi 
as  being  a  m 
take,  when  C 
h  a  n  propos 
cutting  out  in- 
stead one  of 
our  best 
songs.  We 
mentioned 
that  it  was 
one  of  our 
best. 

"Yes,"  re- 
plied the  ac- 
t  o  r  -  author- 
manager,  "it's 
so  good  that 
the  audience 
forgets  the 
basis  of  your 
scene.  You 
tell  'em 
that  Butts 
knows 
his  companion 
Nihilist,  and 
you  tell  Butts  what 
happens  when  a  Nihilist  is  introduced 
into  Russia ;  but  between  the  two  you 
sing  'em  a  song.  Draw  your  cause  and 
effect  together,  and  your  scene  becomes 
funny." 

He  proved  to  be  quite  right.  The 
second  act  of  "The  Red  Widow"  came 
to  be  played  practically  without  musical 
interruption. 

Song-writing,  when  the  librettist's 
musical  education  just  qualifies  him  as 
a  chauffeur  of  a  player-piano,  is  a  tragic 
business  too.  Lyrics  usually  are  com- 
posed before  music,  the  rhythm  sug- 
gesting the  melody.  When  the  process 
is  reversed,  the  librettist  who  is  not  also 
a  musician  drifts  into  trouble.    I  shall 


meant  to.  but  was 
compose  d 
of  any 
words  that 
came  into 
our  minds 
and  had 
their  empha- 
sis  in  the 
proper  place. 
Read  later, 
without  recol- 
lection of  the 
line,  this  poetic 
nasterpiece 
sounded  as 
though  it  had 
come  out  of 
a  padded  cell 

ight,  when  chil- 
rcn  arc  crj'ing, 
ilie  children  are 


IS  a 
then 


In  B  ttctnt  musical  comedy  a  patron,  entering  a 
restaurant,  ordered:  "Gimme  on«  of  your  sand- 
wichet  and  an  ax. 


crying. 
And  t  !>  e  children 
are  one,  t  w  o, 
three. 

At  night,  when  children  are  crying. 
And  the  children  are  crying, 

And  the  children  are  one,  two,  three. 
Fighting  the  tango,  writing  the  tango, 

Israel. 

Fighting  the  tango,  writing  the  tango, 

Israel. 

Oh.  Israel! 
At  niglit,  when  the  children  are  crying, 
And  the  children  are  crying, 
And  the  children  are  one,  two,  three. 
Four,  five,  six. 

Refrain 
Singing  the  tango  song. 
Singing  the  tango  song,     _  • 
Singing  the  tango  song. 

In  deep  despair. 

With  such  an  air. 
Singing  the  tango  song. 
Singing  the  tango  song; 
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Onccabook 
has  been 
published , 
it  conlinuvs 
to  exist 
until  some- 
one Ji 
troys  tL 


It  is  very  sedate, 
It  is  really  too  late. 
Singing  the  tango  song." 

Two  hours  later  this  became: 

At  night,  the  little  stars  winking 
Set  mc  wistfully  thinking 

Of  a  city  in  simny  Spain; 
A  town  where  the  evening  brings  danc- 
ing, 

And  the  music  entrancing 

Makes  the  oldest  heart  young  again. 
Under  the  mango,  dancing  the  tango 

Airily. 

While  moments  are  fleeting,  lovers  are 
greeting 

Merrily, 

So  merrily! 
Seville,  for  your  revels  I'm  longing. 
For  the  matadors  thronging. 
While  thev  sing  to  this  lilting  strain: 
"Oh,  Lola  I 

Rkfr.mn 

"Lola,  my  tango  queen, 
Tinkle  the  tambourine. 

Twinkle  your  tiny  feet 

In  dances  neat 

While  planccs  meet. 
Kindlv  the  stars  above ; 
This  Is  a  nipht  for  love; 

The  castanets 

Will  drown  regrets; 

In  the  dance  how  one  forgets; 
So,  lady, 


Winging  with  airy  grace. 
Clinging  in  close  embrace. 
Swinging  in  measure  slow. 
We'll  gayly  go 
In  prett>'  show. 
Joyous  tlie  changing  scene; 
'1  inkle  the  tambourine; 

With  a  slide  and  a  glide 
Come  around  to  my  side, 
Little  Lola,  my  tango  queen." 

This  sonp  never  jeopardized 
the   reputation   of  Gilbert, 
but  it  sets  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  improvement  upon 
an  original  draft. 

ON  BEING  "ON" 

A I-MOST   any  man 
^  u-ho'  caji  get  oiU- 

/  ^'^^  himself  sufficiently 

U^#^*^  to  write  fiction  can  get 
*  ^  outside  himself  sufficiently 
.  ^  '  to  be  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  what  he  writes.  Natu- 
rally, there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  to  any  other.  I  know 
authors  whose  work  is  not  something 
they  have  done,  but  something  they  are, 
and  to  criticise  it  is  not  to  speak  of 
the  bench  the  carpenter  has  made,  but 
to  speak  of  the  carpenter — that  is, 
if  the  criticism  is  unfavorable.  Of 
course,  only  adverse  criticism  is  ever 
unjust. 

One  gets  interesting  and  amusing 
examples  of  this  point  of  view. 
The  most  successful  of  our  newer 
dramatists  used  to  be  a  particularly 
good  friend  of  mine.  He  was  in  busi- 
ness, five  or  six  years  ago,  and  on  warm 
summer  afternoons  we  would  sit  in  his 
office  smoking  and  discu.ssing  each 
other's  aflfairs  with  masculine  frank- 
ness. Then  he  wrote  a  play.  Ratlicr. 
he  wrote  two  plays, — both  hits, — and  I 
reviewed  both  in  the  same  number  of 
this  magazine.  Over  one  I  enthused ; 
the  other  I  couldn't  like.  My  en- 
thusiasm as  to  the  first  didn't  save  me 
from  being  set  down  as  a  jealous  person 
who  resented  the  good  fortune  of  my 
friend  and  vented  my  venom  upon  the 
second.  However,  the  division  of 
opinion  saved  our  friendship  until 
the  following  year,  when  the  author 
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produced  two  'more  plays,  and  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  approve  neither. 
Since  then  I  have  been  cut  by  the 
dramatist,  and  by  every  separate  in- 
dividual member  of  his  family.  "Love 
me,  love  my  dog!" 

Distance  is  a  great  factor  in  enabling 
an  author  to  estimate  correctly.  Work 
still  warm  is  too  much  a  part  of  one- 
self ;  one  still  glows  with  the  ardor  that 
brought  it  forth.  Later  one  forgets 
the  stress  and  strain  and  enthusiasm  of 
production,  forgets  details  of  the  work, 
which  comes  to  be  no  closer  or  more 
personal  than  the  work  of  anybody 
else.  Upon  the  wall  of  my  study 
hang  the  programs  of  my  eighteen 
plays;  I  can  go  down  the  line  with  a 
pointer,  saying  "Good,"  "Bad."  "In- 
different" as  though  they  were  the  plays 
of  John  Smith.  There  is  the  tend- 
ency, however,  shared  by  authors  and 
mothers,  to  cherish  a  special  tenderness 
for  the  crippled  baby.  My  cripple  is 
"Her  Little  Highness."  the  operetta, 
with  music  by  Reginald  de  Koven,  in 
which  Mizzi  Hajos  appeared  for  one 
consecutive  week  at  the  Liberty.  I 
loved  the  child's  mother,  "Such  a  Little 
Queen,"  upon  which  the  libretto  was 
founded,  and  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  real- 
ize that  the  infant 
must  have  been 
changeling. 

Of  course  failure, 
like    rejection  of 


I  Kave  known  ■  producer 
to  applaud  at  th«  end  of 
■n  act  until  sh««r  boredom 
induced  tli«  audience  to 
dctiMnd  •  curtain-calL 


manuscript,  dqpsn't  always  imply  lack 
of  merit.  "The  Secret  Orchard,"  my 
very  best  work<  was  an  utter  failure. 
And  my  dramatization  of  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage,"  a  bad  pby,  was  a 
huge  success.  If  authors  only  could 
realize  it,  nothing  heals  the  hurt  of 
failure  as  does  the  understanding  thai 
it  was  deserved.  The  incurable  pain 
must  be  that  of  seeing  fine  work  come 
to  nothing.  They  are  big  men  whose 
creative  impulse  survived  public  in- 
appreciation  of  "The  Thunderbolt"  and 
"The  Three  Daughters  of  Monsieur 
Dupont."  How  bitterly  ironic  to  them 
must  have  been  the  prosperity  of  "The 
'Mind-the- Paint'  Girl"  and  "Damaged 
Goods." 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  in 
literature  is  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  intro- 
duction to  the  published  version  of  his 
noble  drama,  "Michael  and  His  Lost 
Angel,"  in  which  introduction,  accord- 
ing to  his  prefacer,  Joseph  Knight,  he 
seeks  "in  print  consolation  for  the 
rebuffs  he  has  experienced  upon  the 
stage."  It  is  a  great  trick  of  Jones' — 
that  api>ealing  to  the  higher  court  of 
the  library  from  the  verdict  of  the 
stalls.  Jones  knew,  of  course,  that  he 
had  accomplished  a  tour  de  force  in 
"Michael,"  which  was  produced  at  the 
Lyceum,  in  London,  Januarj'  15th, 
1896,  and  withdrawn  January  25th. 
But  that  knowledge  did  not  suffice  him. 
In  an  author's  note  he  explains  and 
protests,  and  prints  the  box-office  re- 
ceipts to  prove  that  the  piece  was 
"catching  on."  Which  reminds  one  of 
the  late  Paul  Armstrong,  who  made  the 
same  claim  for  "The  Superstitions  of 
Sue,"  because  that  farce  played  to 
seventeen  dollars  on  a  Tuesday  and  to 
ninetecn-fifty  the  following  Saturday. 

The  real  trouble  with  "Michael''  it 
that  it  was  produced  fifteen  years  too 
early.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  production,  and  a  revival  now 
might  be  five  years  too  late — though  I 
often  wonder.  One  reads  this  sweeps 
ing  drama  without  a  thought  of  its 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  "Saints  and 
Sinners."  which  was  timely  at 
the  date  of  its  premiere,  in 
1884,  and  an  enormous  success 
here  and  in  England,  is  merely 
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And  th«n  I  observed  that  it  was  the  stupid  people  who  laughed  most. 


dramatic  rubbish  to-day.  Of  a  piece 
with  "Hazel  Kirke"  and  "East  Lynne" 
and  the  other  maudlin  sentimentalities 
of  that  sentimental  epoch,  its  revival 
now  would  have  all  the  humors  of  the 
recent  revival  of  "The  Lights  of 
London." 

"Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  really 
IS  an  achievement.  It  has  all  the  pas- 
sion and  inevitability  of  "I'rancesca  da 
Rimini ;"  nowhere  does  one  feel  more 
powerfully  the  irresistible  force  of 
great  love.  The  piece  seems  to  me  to 
have  the  elements  of  popularity  that 
are  in  Kdward  Sheldon's  "Romance." 
I  wish  it  might  have  another  chance. 
The  tragedy  of  our  drama  is  its  ephem- 
erality.  Nothing  survives.  The  good 
and  the  bad  alike  die  immediately  after 
being  born,  and  are  forgotten.  That  is 
because  most  dramatists  are  not  bigger 
than  their  time,  or  don't  dare  be.  They 
write  to  the  fashion,  and  the  fashion 
changes.  Or  if  they  don't,  their  plays 
fail,  and  then  no  one  cares  to  try  them 
again.  There  is  very  little  real  thought 
in  our  drama,  and  only  thought  en- 
dures. The  fashion  changes  in  novels, 
as  in  the  theater,  but  book.sellers  tell 
me  that  there  continues  to  be  a  public 
for  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth." 

Books,  of  course,  have  the  advantage 
in  that  their  material  selves  survive. 
Once  a  book  has  been  publi.shed.  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  until  some  one  destroys 
it    But  to  materialize  a  play  involves 


tremendous  exj)ense.  It  must  be  re- 
published every  night.  A  book  can  be 
printed  profitably  for  five  thousand 
readers,  but  to  stage  a  play  for  five 
thousand  auditors  would  be  to  invite 
disaster. 

This  is  where  Grace  George  comes 
in  with  her  repertory  theater.  Miss 
Cieorge  can  live  and  let  live.  I  ex- 
plained why,  last  winter  in  The  Green 
Book.  The  actress  already  has  recalled 
to  us  agreeably  "The  Truth,"  "The 
Liars"  and  "The  New  York  Idea," 
three  comedies  much  too  good  to  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things.  Why  not  "Michael?"  .ludrie 
Lcsdcit  is  a  capital  part,  which  she 
might  play  unconventionally  and  al- 
mo.st  as  well  as  it  could  be  played 
according  to  modified  tradition  by  Mar- 
garet Anglin.  Audric  isn't  es.sentially 
fluid.  There  is  a  hard,  mocking  note 
in — 

Damn ! 

Quite  essentially  fluid  is  the  cross- 
section  of  Atlantic  that  just  came 
through  an  open  hatch.  There  are 
visitations  as  annoying  as  visitors.  I 
really  do  wonder  if  a  boat — 

ON  NOT  BEING  "ON" 

'T'lIFRE  is  nothing  strange  about 
*  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  brave  attempt 
to  convince  himself,  and  his  readers, 
that  his  play  was  not  a  financial  failure. 
Ihe  theater  incubates  self-deception. 
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Pteriiaps  diis  is  a  spreadinir  artificiality 

from  stage  to  business  office.  What- 
ever the  reason,  there  is  no  other  pro- 
fession in  which  people  SO  larely  tell 
the  truth  to  themselves. 

I  used  to  wonder  at  the  psychology 
of  the  interviews  given  out  by  man- 
agers returned  from  abroad — impor- 
tant-sounding intervi^s,  including 
lists  of  stars  engaged  and  of  plays  they 
hadn't  the  least  idea  of  proditcii^.  At 
first,  I  thought  the  intention  was  to 
deceive  the  public.  Then  I  discovered 
that  what  the  manager  really  wanted 
was  to  deceive  himself. 

I  have  known  a  producer  to  ay>j>1'nvl 
at  the  end  of  an  act  until  sheer  boredom 
induced  the  audience  to  demand  a  cur- 
tain-call, and  get  it  over,  and  then  ha\  e 
heard  him  describe  that  overwhelming 
enthusiasm.  And,  wonderful  to  relate, 
he  believed  it.  Another  impresario 
instnirted  his  road  managers  always 
to  add  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  box- 
office  receipts  reported  in  their  tele- 
grams. If  the  niglit's  haul  was  tlircc 
hundred  dollars,  the  message  said  live. 
These  wires  never  were  shown;  they 
were  for  the  impresario's  own  enjoy- 
ment. Once  a  road  manager  with  a 
sense  of  humor  telegraphed: 


Opera  hnusc  burned  this  afternoon. 
No  performance.  Receipts  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

This  morning's  newspaper  mentions 
the  closing  of  two  siiccesses  because 
their  i>hil.inthroiiic  producers  have  de- 
cided to  give  the  actors  a  vacation.  The 
terrific  temperature  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  No  play  ever  stops 
going  because  the  public  stops  coming — 
not  even  the  great  hits,  with  four  or 
five  hundred  performances  to  their 
credit,  and  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
New  York  runs  are  terminated  because 
the  tender  hearts  of  the  managers  are 
grie\e(l  at  the  thought  of  the  actors 
toiling  in  hot  weather,  or  because  of 
contracts  previously  made,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  deceives  no  one  but 
the  managers — just  as  new  productions 
fail  because  it  is  the  year  of  an  elec- 
tion, or  isn't. 

And  just  as  ye  poor  scribe,  in  whose 
"lingUng  veins  the  summer  rei^s,"  and 
who  struggles  with  a  constitutional  dis- 
inclination to  work,  !)lamcs  the  popu- 
lace, and  goes  aboard  The  Perfect 
Lady.  Thank  heaven,  the  need  of 
excuse  is  over!  Full  speed  ahead. 
Captain!  Boats  are  for  play,  not  work» 
and  we're  oft  to  enjoy  ourselves! 


In  Re:  The  Sausage-'Ad'  Account 

MISS  JIMMIE  AND  COPY-WRITEK 
JICKOX  PUT  ON  A  DANCING  LESSON 

By    Marion  McCrca 


llLUE  Monday  in  the  advertis- 
ing agency  is  ghastly  enough 
II  to  all  of  us.     Hut  to  Tod 

iickox,  who  has  always  danced  two 
nndred  miles  and  slept  a  scant  eight 
hours  since  banging  down  his  type- 
writer-desk on  the  previous  Saturday, 
Blue  Monday  means  tragic  Wanderlust, 
a  gloomy  countenance,  socialistic  utter- 
ances on  labor — then  a  sudden  falling 
in  love  again  with  his  job  of  writing 
ad'8  that  wUl  "make  'em  buy." 
"One  of  us  is  going  to  get  loaded 


with  a  golf-club  job,"  he  predicted 
sadly  this  indigo  mom. 

"Hope  it's  me,"  yawned  Larry  "Riley, 
at  an  adjoining  desk.  "How  d'you 
know?" 

"A  fat  little  Harrv-I.audcr-Carnegie 
man  hurled  himself  into  the  conference- 
foom  as  I  came  in  just  now,"  stated 
Tod.  "Plaid  cap— 4aope^lored  side- 
burns— bandy  legs — can't  possibly  want 
to  advertise  anything  that  isn't  as 
Scotch  as  scones  or  bagpipes." 

Jimmie  liftecf  her  moushly  coiffed 
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dark  head  from  the  page  of  shorthand 
over  which  she  had  been  poring  so 
closely  that  she'd  almost  smudged  her 
small  nose  on  it. 

"I've  got  a  report  on  that  Scotchman 
here,  in  notes  that  have  got  stone-cold 
since  Saturday,"  she  snapped.  "I'll  tell 
you  all  I  can  make  out  about  him,  if 
you'll  keep  still  then,  and  let  me  think. 
His  name's  Gottlieb  Ubersatz;  line's 
sausages ;  his  downtown  offices  arc  two 
floors  below  us  in  this  building;  and  if 
we  land  his  business,  a  good-for-nothing 
copy-writer  named  Tod  Jickox  gets  the 
advertising  to  write." 

Jimnite — who  was  introduced  to  out- 
siders as  Miss  Katherine  James,  the 
name  by  which  she'd  l>cen  known  for 
exactly  one  day  after  her  assumption 
of  the  duties  of  copy-department  ste- 
nographer— had  on  this  particular  week- 
end danced  most  of  Tod's  two  hundred 
miles  with  him,  and  had  acquired  a 
tired  little  petti shness  to  match  his. 

"You  can't  make  me  mad  that-away," 
answered  Tod,  his  first  smile  of  the 
morning  sending  a  ray  into  the  office 
gloaming.  "I  dote  on  grub  ad's.  The 
boss  told  me  some  sweet  nothings  about 
my  English  Chophouse  ad'  the  other 
day,  and  I  can  skin  that  a  mile  if  they 
give  me  a  chance  at  the  sausage.  Here, 
let  me  help  you  doctor  up  that  short- 
hand dope,  Jimmie — you  wouldn't  be 
all  out  of  pep  this  morning  if  we'd 
started  home  any  one  of  the  first  three 
times  you  suggested  it." 

Detioflfsen,  our  thwarted-genius  art- 
ist, was  hissing  to  himself  something 
that  ended  in :  *  Sissage !  They'll  expect 
me  to  sketch  the  delightful  odor  of  the 
stuff,  fried;  they'll  order  two-inch  line- 
drawings,  and  then  remark  that  my 
sausages  look  like  toy  balloons  or — " 

"If  you  don't  stop  that  noise,  dear, 
I'll  never  pose  for  you  again,"  threat- 
ened Jimmie — effectively  "The 

big  loop  stands  for  'sausage,'  Tod,"  she 
explained,  returning  to  the  chaotic 
shorthand.  I  couldn't  think  of  the  out- 
line for  'sausage,'  so  I  just  drew  one 
each  time." 

JIMMIE  and  Tod  interest  me  to  the 
point  of  interfering  with  my  work. 
That's  because  I've  malelcssly  reached 


the  age  to  acquire  the  bachelor  and 
spinster  brand  of  sentimentality  with 
regard  to  youth,  I  suppose.  While  they 
straightened  out  Jimmie's  missing-word 
puzzle,  I  should  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  planning  of  a  mailing-folder  of  such 
curiosity-arousing  originality  that  it 
would  tempt  two  thousand  circular- 
bombarded  druggists  to  wrest  it  open 
and  straightway  demand  a  trial  con- 
signment of  the  eyeglass-cleaner  it 
advertised.  Instead,  I  was  vapidly 
amusing  myself  by  trj'ing  to  picture 
how  the  two  kids  would  look  if  they 
could  exchange  eyes — Jimmie's  sooty- 
fringed  blue  ones  would  combine  stun- 
ningly, I  thought,  with  Tod's  pale  hair, 
which  always  seems  a  misfit  above 
his  surprising  black  eyes.  Then  this 
equally  intelligent  idea  occurred  to 
me — that  Tod.  on  his  cub  copy-writer's 
salary,  can  dress  as  niftily  as  he  does 
because  he  has  only  one  dimension  to 
clothe  (his  breadth  and  thickness  being 
negligible),  when  our  vice-president 
came  in  and  made  for  my  desk. 

"C.  Q.  D.,  Seaton?"  I  grinned. 

"You  bet."  he  answered.  "Got  a 
Dutch  sausage  king  and  his  nonentity 
of  a  junior  partner  in  the  conference- 
room   Self-made  and  never 

advertised  before,"  he  explained  hur- 
riedly. "Come  on  in  and  tell  him  about 
the  kind  of  newspaper  copy  he  needs, 
and  the  possibilities  of  putting  his  sau- 
sages in  glass  and  advertising  'em  in 
the  magazines.  Get  enthusiastic,  you 
know,  Breckenridge — we've  simply  got 
to  get  him  signed  up  before  he  gets 
away — see  ?" 

On  the  way  out,  Seaton  took  the  time 
to  pause  at  Tod's  desk  and  muss  up  the 
youth's  blond  pompadour. 

"D'you  think  you  could  hatch  any 
ideas  that'll  create  a  nation-wide  yearn- 
ing for  trademarked  sausage,  Jickox?" 
he  asked. 

"I've  got  a  bunch  of  ideas  on  it 
already,  sir,"  came  back  Tod,  intensely. 
"There  isn't  an  adult  human  in  the 
country  that  isn't  a  sausage  prospect,  it 
seems  to  me — whether  he  reads  The 
Philanthropist/  Quarterly,  or  racing 
forms,  or  Popular  Dietetics — " 

"Hang  up!  You  get  the  job  if  there 
is  one,"  cried  Seaton  in  self-defense. 
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'THIS  is  the  Vinci  of  out-of-tKc-ordinar?  story  THE  GREEN  ROOK  MAGAZINE 
partieularl})  likes  to  present  to  its  resxiers.  It  is  the  tale  of  an  advertising  agency,  one 
typical  of  thostt  «hm  muck  of  Amafioa'f  hi^HM'ked  a<ivertising  is  Iwidlaa- — wKere  tke 
contracts  witfi  magazines  on  J  nrwspnpers  are  made,  where  the  campaigns  are  planned, 
where  the  "copy"  is  'v9ritten — where,  in  short,  ail  of  the  busineas  connected  witK  the 
€lispla:}^ing  of  goods  on  th«  public  counter  is  managed.  Soum  coimiwus  hav*  tkair  own 
advertising  dapartments,  but  nu>st  of  them  turn  all  thdr  work  of  this  nature  OVOT  lo  spe- 
cifilt>>  ogencies.  And,  if  vou  don't  already  know  it,  tho  '^capgMmtar"  is  tho  man  who 
la^^s  out  and  words  the  displa^rs. 


"Teacher's  pet !"  1  heard  Jimmie  gig- 
gle, as  we  started  for  the  conferaice* 
room. 

YC>U,  sir  or  madam,  who  are  so  in- 

gratiatingly  acldresstd  as  "gentle 
reader"  l)y  the  fiction-pa^e  entertainers 
of  your  favorite  magazine,  are  cold- 
bloodedly classified  according  to  your 
wealth  and  buying  habits,  by  the  bark- 
crs-in-print  who  tempt  you  and  button- 
hole you  and  diarm  you  from  the  brijght 
advertising  page?  of  that  magazine. 
They  are  the  men  of  the  advertising 
agencies  who  handle  the  work  of  our 
natkmal  advertisers. 

If  you're  rich,  you're  exactly  the  sort 
of  "prospect'*  those  limousine,  cham- 
pagne and  jewelry  advertisers  widi  to 
address.  If  you're  poor,  you  may  be 
classed  as  pan  of  your  favorite  maga- 
ane's  ''waste  circulation,"  or  you  may 
be  a  potential  "prospect"  whose  patron- 
age the  limousine  and  champagne  vend- 
ers will  be  glad  to  get  some  day.  If 
yottVe  an  tip-to-date  kiddie  to  whom 
the  ad's  in  Daddy's  magazine  are  a 
lovely  scrapbook  containing  invitations 
to  write  and  receive  cunnmg  samples, 
grown-ups'  picture-books  and  fat  cata- 
ktgues — then,  my  child,  you're  morosely 
classified  as  an  "inquiry  fiend"  who 
represents  no  "buying  power"  and  is 
therefore  unloved. 

Sordid,  isn't  it?  But  it's  you,  gentle 
prospect,  who  have  enabled  your  favor- 
ite magazine  to  exist  at  all.  and  wlm  n^c 
causing  it  to  grow  constantly  stouter. 
Complain  not  at  having  to  turn  more 
and  more  pages  to  find  the  tail  end  of 
the  story  you're  reading.  You've 
formed  the  cheerful  habit  of  respond- 
ing to  the  appeals  of  the  print-barkers 
in  such  a  big  way  that  they're  tmyiiig 


more  and  more  pages  in  whicii  lo  taiic 
to  you. 

"DUT  v'y,"  dem^jided  Ubersatz,  the 
^  sausage  king,  when  we  tried  to 
explain  to  him  something  of  all  this 
business  of  "prospect-classes,"  and  the 
magazines  they  read,  and  the  wonderful 
service  we  could  give  him,  "v'y  do  you 
fellers  vant  to  put  dose  fine  att's  you 
can  wride  in  so  many  of  dose  con- 
foundit  high-priced  madeaaines?  Aindt 
vim  nr  two  enough?" 

Then  I  shot  him  some  of  Tod's  stuff. 
I  often  do  that — tone  down  the  kid's 
circus-spieler  statements  and  use  ^em 
myself.  Tod  has  worked  his  way 
across  oceans  on  cattle-boats,  led  co- 
tiUions^  edited  a  newspaper  sporting- 
page,  been  a  chorus  man  and  traveled 
for  a  hardware  house.  When  he  raves 
about  the  appeal  of  Ubersatz'  sausages, 
or  of  any  other  product  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of.  people,  he  knows 
what  he's  talking  about. 

I  didn't  really  get  Ubersatz  going, 
though,  until  I  got  to  tempting  his 
.imagination  with  the  idea  that  he  could 
be  a  pioneer  in  his  Kne^talked  about 
great  unworked  markets,  reminded  him 
tiiat  his  competitors  might  at  that 
moment  be  concluding  arrangements 
for  bi^  advertising  campaigns. 

I  think  it  was  about  at  that  point 
in  my  peroration  that  he  grabbed  a 
fountain  pen  and  set  his  signature,  a 
little  shakily,  down  nn  the  doited  line 
of  the  contract.  When  he  raised  his 
rugged  old  head,  his  eyes  looked  far 
too  young  and  bri^t  for  the  wrinldes 
around  them. 

"Mr.  Brcckenrich  will  wride  my  ad- 
fertisemunds  himself?**  he  asked  in  a 
reverent  tone,  looking  at  me. 
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"Mr.  Breckcnridge  specializes  on 
plans  of  campaign,"  answered  Seaton. 
"Our  Mr.  Jickox,  who  is  especially 
good  on  food  advertising',  will  l>c  as- 
signed the  actual  copy-writing  work." 

The  old  chap  made  no  comment,  and 
the  exalted  expression  of  his  flushed 
face  remained  unchanged.  That  sau- 
sage propo^iiioii  niusl  have  been  to  him 
a  combination  of  epic,  tremulous  dream 
and  rich  gift  to  mankind.  A  man  T\ho 
is  for  the  hrst  time  enlisting  the  aid  of 
publicity  in  the  development  of  the 
beloved  business  which  he  has  tended 
and  raised  from  its  infancy — ^he  is  see- 
ing inner  visions.  £eaton  and  I  know 
the  signs ;  we  looked  over  the  estimates 
and  didn't  talk  any  more  until  he  rose 
to  go — whereat  the  forgotten  junior 
partner  almost  leaped  Up,  longingly 
fingering  a  cigarette-case.  Old  Uber- 
satz  quietly  wrung  our  hands  in  saying 
good-by,  as  though  a  ceremony  haa 
been  performed  which  made  US  co- 
workers in  a  mighty  cause, 

"LJOW  does  a  chicken  scratdi,  Breck- 

*■  *  enridgc?" 

My  fellow-scribes  greeted  me  with  a 
chorus  of  this  query  when  I  returned 
from  the  I'lxTsatz  conference  to  my 
work- heaped  desk. 

"Holds  her  head  down  and  looks  at 
the  ground  while  she  scratches," 
asserted  I.arn,'^  Riley  confidently. 
"Doesn't  she.  Breck?" 

"Be  jiggered  if  I  know,"  I  confessed. 
"Why  this  barnyard  stnfT,  anyway'" 

Detlotfsen  glared  at  the  unconscious 
"Professor**  Dexter,  our  well-beloved- 

office  high-brow,  who  was  as  ahsorlied 
in  his  writing  as  if  the  noisy  room  were 
a  hermit's  celt.  "I  just  submitted  a 
sketch  of  a  hen  named  'Farm  Mort- 
gages' scratching  up  dollars  ont  o'  the 
map  o'  Kansas,"  sulked  Deiloff.scn, 
"and  the  Professor  is  trying  to  tell  me 
the  hen  should  l>e  looking  olf  into  space 
instead  of  down  at  the  ground." 

Tod's  swivet^chair  squawked,  and  he 
jumped  to  bis  feet. 

"The  'Hen  Scratch!  "  he  exploded. 
"Gee,  Jimmie,  that's  what  I'll  call  the 
scrapy  little  step  I  got  up  for  that  ama- 
teur bunch  I'm  relieat -ing  I" 

"You  showed  mc  three  new  steps — 


which  one  do  you  mean?"  demanded 

Jimmie. 

"Look— this  'un."  Tod  gracefully 
weavcd  an  airy  design  with  hh  weirdly 
thin  legs,  ta-de-da-ing  a  "raggy"  accom- 
paniment.  "Here's  the  girl's  step— try 

ir,  Jim."  Riley.  Detloffsen  and  I 
watched  with  deep  interest,  chiefly  be- 
cause we  should  have  been  working  at 
distasteful  tasks.  I  was  reflecting  that 
if  there  is  aught  more  imbecile-looking 
than  the  male  of  the  species  one-step- 
I)ing  alone,  IVe  been  spared  the  sight  of 
it — when  the  doorknob  sqncaked  and 
friend  Ubersatz  poked  in  his  plaid- 
crowned  head,  the  dressy  junior  part- 
ner clo.se  at  his  heels. 

'Tss  Mr.  Chickox  in  ?"  he  asked, 
glumly  surveying  the  activities. 

Tod  whirled  aroimd. 

"I'm  Mr.  Jickox." 

IncreduUty,  utter  and  unalloyed, 
gave  way  to  ugly  realization  in  the  old 

man's  pur]>!ing  face.  L(H)king  straight 
at  me,  he  pointed  a  gnarled  finger  at 
Tod. 

"Iss  dot  vot's  going  to  wride  my 

adfertisu^gf 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  the 
pleasant  tittle  inquiry,  he  pushed  his 

dashing  young  partner  out  ahead  of 
him  and  closed  the  door — with  a  bang! 
A  large  triangle  of  plaid  tt(reed  pro* 
truded;  with  lightning  si>eed  it  shrunk 
and  became  a  tiny  triangle;  the  door 
opened  once  more  and  closed — with  a 
report  I 

YT/E  gazed  dumbly  at  one  another 
^  until  we  got  back  breath  enotigh 

to  emit  eerie,  foreboding  whistles.  Tod 
passionately  called  himself  a  dark-blue 
name,  ana  Jimmie  didn't  bother  to 
appear  shocked.  Then  we  all  went 
silently  to  work,  like  the  bunch  of  big 
school-kids  we  arc  when  Ethrcdgc,  the 
head  copywriter,  isn't  there  to  repre- 
sent "^ome  kind  of  authority. 

Seaton  called  me  into  his  ofiice  a  few 
minutes  later. 

"Ubersatz  dashed  in  here  just  now 
and  canceled  everything  he  signed  less 
than  an  hour  ago,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Nothing  that  goes  on  in  any  of  our 
offirrs  fh.it  he  butts  into  unannotmred 
concerns  him  in  the  least,  and  I  told 
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ion  sa  It's  a  tough  loss,  but  we  caxiH 
crawl  around  his  front  offirr  trying  to 
get  it  back.  Do  me  the  favor  of  riever 
mentkming^tt  again,  will  yoa,  old'man?'* 

Tn  the  chummy  and  ambitious 'little 
staff  of  a  youthful  agency  like  ours,  the 
loss  of  an  advertising  "account**  is  a 
combination  of  home-teain  defeat  and 
familv  dipappoiTitmcnt  over  a  legacy. 
I  lud  loyal  wrath  in  my  heart  and  cold 
sarcasms  on  my  tongue  «s  I  stamped 
back  to  the  copy  department. 

Tod  turned  toward  me  the  face  of 
one  whose  Hps  are  trying  hi  vani  to 
ffame  the  words,  "Will  my  victim 
live?"  Nothing  I  might  have  said  could 
have  made  the  kid  hate  himself  any 
worse  than  he  did. 

"\\'e!l,  ll)crsatz  hns  relieved  \i<  f^f 
his  sausage  job,  and  1  guess  Seat  on  s 
1^  to  ^  rid  of  it**  I  nonchalantly 
whitelicfl. 

"Would  ve  been  more  trouble'n  it's 
worth,"  commented  DetloflFsen  briskly. 
The  idea  of  sketching  satisages  ahnost 
^xiiled  my  entire  day." 

"That's  mighty  decent  of  you  fellows, 
bnt  please  dSa\  hother,"  groaned  Tod. 
**Itlltake  several  jolt^;  like  t!iis,  T  ■  np- 
pQte,  to  knock  sense  into  anything  like 
me.  Tliere's  one  thmg  that  may  help 
a  little*  though,"  he  ndded  from  he- 
twceti  locked  teeth:  "I'll  never  dance 
anoiiicr  htcp."' 

"Till  the  next  time  you  hear  music, 
you  wonderful  little  business  man, 
you,"  warbled  Jimmie. 

I  could  have  spanked  the  conscience- 
less little  wretcli.  Tlie  loss  of  the 
account  was  ahnost  as  much  her  fault 
as  Tod's,  and  I  longed  to  tell  her  so. 
The  chastened  Tod  regarded  her 
sadly. 

*T  know  it's  coming  to  me,  but  on 
the  square.  I  never  knew  you  had  it 
in  you  to  he  so — so  catty.  Jim." 
,  Jimmie  chuckled  softly.  "When  it 
comes  to  getting  to  know  a  girl  real 
well,  working  m  die  same  cflke  is 
almost  as  good  as  manytng  her,  isn't 
it.  Tod?"  she  teased. 

*'No,  it's  not  nearly  'as  good  as 
marrying  her*^ — in  any  way,  Jimmie," 
answered  Tod  quickly.  And  none  of  us 
knew  whetlver  to  U)6k  at  them  or  pre- 
tend to  trork. 


At  that,  Miss  Jimmie  suTMided  for 

the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  .And  a 
red-letter  afternoon  it  was  for  tts.  Our 
ad*-smithing  labors  consist  principally 

of  forced  concentration  upon  the  most 
uninteresting  subjects  in  the  world ; 
and  we  work  witli  fugitive  words  and 
elusive  ideas;  therefore  each  of  Jim- 
niic's  baby-toned  ejaculations,  giggles 
and  improni}>tu  solos  is  as  a  ruthless 
broom  sweeping  our  materials  into  con- 
fusion. 

Why  do  we  keep  her?  Visualize  a 
^rug.  Every  office  toiler  knows  at 
least  one  Jimmie.  She  looks  like  a  little 
French  fashion  model — from  a  distance 
of  about  forty  feet ;  at  close  range,  she 
looks  like  a  big  doU  dressed  m  nte  ex- 
trf'mest  of  the  current  modes,  carried 
out  in  ready-  and  home-mades.  She 
can  chaff  with  restaurant-cashier  swift- 
ness. ITer  business-school  teachers 
couid  ne\er  look  on  her  combination 
short-  and  long-hand  notes,  and  live. 
She  has  thumbed  the  office  dtctionaij 
almost  to  ptilp.  Her  bizarre  transmis- 
sions of  our  inspired  utterances  cause 
daily  cries  for  'Helpt**  But  she  de- 
serves a  Ijonus  for  keej>ing  the  boys 
cheerful  and  optimistic.  The  chic,  non- 
nrnlitant  army  of  Jimmies  is  joyously 
promoting  efficiency  in  the  business^ 
office  world.  Uere's  to  hert 

AT  <|ttttting^time  Jimmie  broke  her 

long  silence  with  a  noisy  yawn 
intended  to  coov^  to  all  the  fact  that 
she  had  weD-nigh  exhausted  her 
strength  by  hard  labor  in  our  interests 

that  day. 

Jimmie  never  wasted  time  outside  of 
ctRce  hours.  At  fix'c  minutes  after 
quitting-time.  her  furry  hat-britn  had 
been  pulled  into  the  desired  sort  of 
frame  for  her  fetchmg  littk  face;  «he 
had  bidden  each  de|)arting  toiler  n  d'f 
ferent  brand  of  comedy  good-night; 
the  evening  powder  was  upon  her  nose. 
She  hurried  over  to  where  Tod  and  I 
were  performing  sketchy  ahUitions. 

"Tod,  you've  got  to  help  me  get  that 
sausage  stuff  back  in  here/'  she  an- 
nounced. 

"J  help  your 

"Um-hum  1  First  thing  you  do  is  get 
aoquamted  with  that  German  Crown- 
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Princey  looking  boy  Mr.  Ubersatz  al- 
ways has  with  him." 

"I  know  him  already — he's  Uber- 
satz's  junior  partner.  Awful  lK)ob, 
Jim.  He  scraped  an  acquaintance  with 
me  in  the  barber-shop  and  asked  for  an 
introduction  to  Kit  Tendleton — he'd 
seen  me  talking  to  her  on  the  street 
one  day." 

Jimmie  fi.xed  upon  Tod  a  gaze  which 
was  as  hypnotic  as  possible  to  eyes 
almost  two  feet  below  those  of  her  sub- 
ject. "That  fellow  leaves  the  office  at 
five-fifteen  shaq) — I  see  him  nearly 
every  night.  We  can  meet  him  down 
in  the  corridor  in  ten  minutes.  You 
come  on  right  down  now  and  introduce 
him  to  me." 

"Oh,  heck!  that  light-weight  can't 
help  us  any,"  scoffed  Tod.  "He's  an 
awful  fool — I'm  telling  you.  Jim." 

"The  foolisher  he  is,  the  better,"  per- 
sisted Jim.  "Please  hustle,  Toddie,  or 
we'll  miss  him." 

Tod  resignedly  grasped  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  Jimmie's  elbow  in  the  other, 
and  they  plunged  toward  the  red  signal 
of  a  "down"  elevator  which  they  could 
see  through  the  ground  glass. 

"If  he  was  anxious  to  meet  Kit  Pen- 
dleton, he'll  be  wild  to  know  vie,"  was 
the  modest  remark  I  heard  from  the 
departing  Jimmie,         ^  , 

XT  EXT  morning  Jimmie  eased  guiltily 
*^  into  the  office,  fifty  minutes  late. 
Followed  three  splendid  hours  for 
working,  during  which  she  and  Tod  ad- 
dressed no  word  to  each  other.  The 
storm  in  which  their  periods  of  silence 
always  end  broke  along  about  lunch- 
time,  the  moment  we  three  were  left 
alone.    The  youngsters  don't  mind  me. 

"Hope  you  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
Jim,"  began  Tod  frigidly. 

"Did— thanks.  Saw  'The  Waltz 
Girl.'  " 

"I  suppose  you  hadn't  forgotten, 
when  you  airily  bade  me  good-night 
and  rode  off  with  your  new  friend,  that 
you  had  an  engagement  with  me  for  the 
evening  ?" 

Jimmie  inserted  her  thumbs  in  the 
annholes  of  an  imaginarv  vest,  and 
swaggeringly  confronted  him. 

"Last  night  I  put  Junior  Partner  to 


work  to  get  us  back  Uncle  Ubersatz's 
account,"  she  announced.  "I  knew  I 
could  do  it  if  I  got  him  alone.  That's 
why  I  ditched  thee.  I  found  out  that 
Unkie's  automobile-crazy — has  seven 
cars.  This  morning  I  gave  Nephew  the 
magazines  that  have  those  roadster  and 
auto-truck  ad's  of  yours  and  Riley's 
that  the  Boss  was  so  crazy  about.  I've 
instructed  Nephew  to  leave  them  open 
at  the  right  pages,  on  Uncle's  desk  at 
the  office,  and  on  their  library  table  at 
home  and  in  the  car  he  comes  to  busi- 
ness in.  Nephew's  even  going  to  fix  the 
chauffeur  to  ask  Uncle  to  look  at  our 
Mizpa  lamp  ad's.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  he'll  be  so  strong  for  this  agency, 
Adolph  says — " 

"Adolph!  Cute  name  it's  got,"  in- 
terrupted Tod  murderously.  "Wliat 
does  the  skirt-crazy  simpleton  call  you, 
on  your  lengthy  acquaintance — Chim- 
mie,  or  Katrina,  or — or  Schatc,  may- 
be?" 

Tod  in  a  mood  like  this  was  Jimmie's 
idea  of  a  good  time.  "I  can't  imagine 
Adolph  bawling  at  me  the  way  you're 
doing,"  said  the  little  imp,  dreamily. 
"He's  got  the  dandiest  manners — and 
the  classiest  profile — and  the  most 
pennies  to  spend  —  of  any  fellow  I 
ever  knew.  Lots  of  boys  are  girl-crazy 
before  they  meet  the  right  girl,  vou 
know—" 

'T'OD  grabbed  a  desk  'phone  and 
^  ordered  the  switchboard  l>oy  to  get 
him  Mr.  von  Hohenadel,  of  the  Uber- 
satz Farm  Sausage  Company. 

"Tod  Jicko.\,  what  are  you  up  to?" 
gasped  Jimmie. 

Tod  jiggled  the  receiver  and  stonn- 
ily  repeated  his  directions.  Under 
cover  of  his  racket,  I  went  to  Jimmie 
and  crankily  whispered : 

"What  made  you  spoil  your  perfectly 
good  scheme  by  making  Tod  jealous? 
Do  you  really  like  that  little  German?" 

"Never  in  my  life  have  I  met  such 
an  It,"  confided  the  maiden  promptly. 
"Got  another  date  with  him  to-night, 
and  I'm  going  to  get  a  headache  and  go 
home.  Don't  you  hate  a  fellow  that 
kids  the  waiter?" 

"Hello— Hohenadel?  This  is  Jick- 
ox,"  said  Tod  into  the  'phone.  "Can 
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you  come  up  right  away — here's  a 

blonde  young;  lady  here  whom  youVe 
wanted  to  know  for  some  tinic." 

'^Blonde  f"  rqieated  Junmie,  with  tiie 
pecuUar  accent  in  which  brunettes  'fre- 
quently pronounce  that  adjective. 

The  It  must  have  dashed  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  in  utter  scorn  of  the 
elevator  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  for 
in  less  time  than  seemed  humanly  pos- 
sible he  a|^>eared,  pufilingly  expectant. 

"Oh,  so  this  is  the  blonde  I've  been 
wantinp^  to  meet,"  he  cried,  juggling 
hat,  cane  and  overcoat,  preparatory  to 
shakini^  hands  with  Jimmie.  "Dam 
you,  jickox,"  he  fumed  delig^htedly,  "if 
you  didn  t  know  so  many  crackerjack 
girls,  Fd  get  you  for  all  tKe  time  pulling 
fanny  stuff  on  me  like  this !" 

**I  wasn't  referritig  to  Miss  James  as 
the  blonde — I  meant  Ae  Sputz  girl 
you're  so  cra2y  to  meet.  We  keep  her 
in  here,"  explained  Tod,  yanking  the 
smiling,  collapsible  "Lizzie  Wax"  out  of 
the  closet  behind  DetlofFsen's  d^k. 
"We  dressed  her  up  in  a  fur  coat  and 
sat  her  in  a  Sputz  car  with  two  men, 
drove  over  to  Michigan  Avenue  and 
had  the  whole  outfit  photographed  for 
that  ad'  in  Motor  .\  ms.  She  poses 
cheaper  than  professional  lady  models. 
Thought  you'd  like  to  know  her  before 
we  fixed  up  that  little  party  you  were 
talking  about." 

AdMph  started  for  Tod,  gripping  his 
n-,alacca  stick.  I  started  too,  and 
Jimmie  gave  a  scared  little  gulp — and 
then  we  perceived  that  the  cane  had 
been  upraised  for  the  playful  purpose 
of  i)oking  Tod  in  the  ribs. 

"You're  sure  some  card,  Jickox," 
gasped  Adolph,  flushed  and  choking 
with  mirth.  "-  ravinq:  to  me  about  what 
a  sweet  voice  she  has  and  what  a  speedy 
dancer  she  is!  Gee,  but  wont  I  make 
a  hit  telling  the  Club  bunch  about  this ! 
Nearly  making'  me  break  a  luncheon 
date  with  an  auburn-haired  dream,  you 
and  your  blonde  I  '  Roguishly  wagging 
his  finger  at  Tod,  he  backed  toward 
the  door. 

'^Have  you  shoved  our  auto  ad's  at 

your  uncle  yet?  You  said  you  would, 
you  know/'  anxiously  demanded 
Jimmie.-^ 

"Sa-ay^-he's  falling  fine!    Sent  in 


inquiries  on  atl  the  roadster  ad's! 

About  a  week  from  now  he'll  be  cooled 
off  enough  so  I  can  spring  the  informa- 
tion that  ^ou  folks  wrote  'em,'*  he  re- 
plied, radiantly.  "Got  to  speed  now — 
you  know  what  kind  of  a  temper  goes 
with  red  hair.  Downstairs  in  the  car 
at  five-thirty,  ylmow.  Miss  Jimmie. 
Ta-ta,  playmates." 

'T'HE  instant  the  door  closed,  Tod 
*  strode  over  to  Jimmie,  who  was 

squcah'ng-  and  in  tears. 

"I'm  mad  enougli  to — ^to  bite  your 
ears  off,"  she  gurgled,  "but  it  tickles  me 
so,  being  Lizzie  \\'ax's  ri\al!" 

"Jimmie,"  began  Tod,  in  a  grim 
voice,  "I  promised  I  wouldn't  b^her 
you  again  very  soon,  but — " 

"Oh,  don  t  go,  Mr.  Breckenridf,'e," 
called  Jimmie.  "You  needn't  be  afraid 
of  getting  in  on  a  sentimental  scene — 
there  isn't  goings  to  be  any." 

"I've  got  to  ask  you  again.  I  don't 
care  whether  Breck  hears  or  not — ^he 
and  everybody  else  around  here  knows 
I'm  crazy  about  you,  anyway." 

"I  believe  you  are— when  you're 
jealous,"  interrupted  Jimmie.  "ustOl, 
Tod.  If  you  got  mnrried,  to  me  or 
anybody  else,  yuu  ti  iiavc  to  hold  down 
a  job  with  a  steady  salary  for  the  rest 
of  your  days.  Awful  thought,  isn't  it"-' 
It's  winter-time  now,  remember.  Soon 
well  begin  to  leave  the  windows  open, 
and  little  puffs  of  wind'll  blow  our 
papers  around,  and  we'll  hear  train- 
jinglings  from  the  tracks  over  west, 
sometimes,  and  soft  boat-toots  from 
the  lake.  And  about  that  time  you'll 
get  a  letter  from  some  fellow  you  never 
hear  from  in  winter,  and  he'll  be  start- 
ing for  a  war,  or  some  place  where  they 
teach  people  how  to  run  airships. 
Vou'd  be  easy  to  have  an  awful  crush 
on,  Toddie,  if  I'd  gently  spent  the  last 
four  years  in  some  boarding-school  in- 
stead of  working  for  about  liiiy  ditler- 
ent  kinds  of  men.  But  as  it  is,  I  can't 
see  any  happy-cvcr-aftcr  to  marryii^ 
the  world's  worst  business  man." 

Her  scolding  little  treble  grew 
sharper  as  she  steered  ofT  the  subject : 

"Here  I  am  patching  up  one  botch 
of  yours,  and  here  you  are  trying  your 
best  to  make  it  worse'n  ever!  It  was 
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just  a  tiny  bit  my  fault  that  we  got  in 
wrong  with  Pa  Ubersatz,"  she  admit- 
ted, to  my  profound  astonishment ;  "so 
1 11  help  get  the  business  back,  and  you 
can  make  your  large  hit  writing  sau- 
sage-copy— if  you'll  only  let  me  and 
Nephew  alone!" 

The  word  "Nephew"  distorted  Tod's 
unusual  expression  of  amused  tender- 
ness into  one  of  green-eyed  fury. 
Hands  plunged  savagely  in  {>ockets,  he 
advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room. 

"I'd  as  soon  write  sausage-copy  now 
for  the  benefit  of  that  insane  old  Hun 
and  his  sap-headed  nephew,"  he  said, 
with  tense  lips,  "as  I  would  ad's  for — 
for  poison  to  be  administered  secretly  in 
children's  food.  1  would  consider  it 
a  great  favor,  Miss  James,  if  you  would 
discontinue  your  kind  endeavors  in  my 
behalf." 

He  jerked  his  hat  from  the  rack, 
strode  to  the  door  and  turned,  his  face 
eloquent  of  the  Parthian  shot  of  sar- 
casm he  was  about  to  hurl*  at  us. 
Abruptly  he  was  propelled  forward,  as 
the  door  was  pushed  open  to  admit  the 
hurtling  bulk  of  Mr.  Gottlieb  Ubersatz. 

"Ach,  Chickox,  I  shouldt  almost 
knock  you  down  yet,"  he  cried,  grasp- 
ing the  frozen-faced  Tod's  right  hand 
in  both  of  his.  "I  come  to  make  you  a 
apolochy  and  ask  as  a  big  fafor  dot  you 
wride  my  adfertiseraunds !" 

Tod  choked. 

"You  know  vere  I  et  loonch  to-day?" 
chortled  old  Gottlieb,  almost  fondling 
Tod  s  hand.  "By  dot  restaurund  dot 
vass  adfertised  in  der  morning's  Rcc- 
ordt-Tribunc.  I  haf  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  findt  oud  who  wrode  dot  adfcr- 
tiscmund.  AH  morning  I  tell  mc  vot 
fine  Wicncrschnitzcl  und  Kulmbachcr 
for  loonch  I  vouldt  git  me,  by  dcr  Edel- 
stein  or  der  Moltke ;  at  noon  I  am 
sitting  in  dot  plamed  Pritish  chophouse 
ortering  grill't  mutton  chops  und  ale 
und  blum  hooding  mit  prandy  sauce! 
I  tell  you,  Chickox,"  he  said,  with  emo- 
tion, "any  man  dot  can  make  Gottlieb 
Ubersatz  cad  in  a  restaurund  dot's  call't 
der  'King  Cheorch  Chophouse'  can 
make  der  whull  Unidut  Shtades  ead 
Ubcrsatz's  sausuches  d'ree  dimes  a 
day !" 

"But,  Mr.  Ubersatz—" 


"Ha !  Modest,  too.  vot  ?  I  like  dot." 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  big  laugh,  smit- 
ing Tod's  English-tailored  shoulders. 
"I  go  righdt  now  by  your  boss  to  tell 
him  dot  only  vun  man  in  Chicacko  can 
wride  att's  for  der  Ubersatz  Farm  Sau- 
such  Combany,  und  dot's  you,  young 
fella.  By  Chore,  mit  dot  mout'  vater- 
making  lcng\itch  you  can  spiel,  you 
make  us  so  rich  we  are  soon  a  sausuch 
trust — me  und  my  boy.  I  haf  no  son ; 
I  plan  not  so  much  for  me  myself  as  for 
my  nephew  Adolph." 

His  benign  smile  included  all  three 
of  us.  Jimniie  rose  from  the  keyboard 
of  her  typewriter,  upon  which  she  had 
suddenly  sat  at  hearing  Uljersatz'  tid- 
ings, and  guilelessly  smiled  at  him. 

"You're  almost  making  Mr.  Jickox 
dance  again,  Mr.  Ubersatz,"  she  said, 
" — for  joy.  this  time." 

The  old  chap  resumed  pumping  oper- 
ations on  Tod's  arm.  "Mit  me  Chick- 
ox is  from  now  on  in  righdt.  Miss,  efen 
if  I  shouldt  come  in  here  und  ketch 
him — "  (he  beamingly  paused  for  suit- 
able imagery)  " — taking  a  shower 
pat'!" 

Tod  looked  at  the  old  German  and 
then  at  Jimmie. 

"As  long  as  I  have  the  reputation 
of  being  informal,"  he  said,  addressing 
Ubersatz,  "I  might  as  well  keep  it  up." 
He  walked  over  to  the  unsuspecting 
Jimmie  and  planted  a  large,  serious- 
minded  smack  on  her  lips. 

"Will  you  tell  your  heir-apparent,"  he 
asked  the  German,  "that  Miss  James  is 
sorr)',  but  she  has  been  forced  to  make 
another  engagement  this  evening — 
with" — most  unromantically — "the  guy 
with  the  gift  of  gab  for  grub?" 

Ubersatz  grinned  and  nodded.  Jim- 
mie?  She  only  blushed  a  deeper  red. 

Liq-HUM!  Such  is  the  day's  work 
*  *  in  the  ad'-shop.  When  you  see  a 
really  good  ad',  don't  give  all  the  credit 
to  the  stuff  it's  advertising.  Maybe 
Tod  or  I  wt'ote  it,  you  know,  out  of 
brains  and  hearts  harassed  by  noise. 
unrcquite<l  love  and  some  old  warhorsc 
like  Uncle. 

By  the  way,  haven't  those  Ubersatz 
sau.sage  ad's  tickled  your  palate — now, 
honestly  ? 


New  York's  Newest  Dance-Craze 


HOW  DORALDINA  — A  S  P  A  N  I  S  H  -  H  A  W  A 1 1  A  N 
DANCER  — INTRODUCED    THE  HULA-HULA 


N 


EW  YORK,  ever  eager  for 
something  new,  clamorous, 
mad  after  it,  has  for  the  nonce 
given  itself  over  to  the  Hawaiian  Ilula 
dance.  In  any  one  of  its  hundreds  of 
interpretations,  it  is  being  done  every- 
where— at  the  downtown  hotels,  in  the 


theaters,  at  the  heachcs  and  mountain 
resorts.  Hawaiian  orchestras,  which 
for  years  have  been  only  commonplace 
features  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  in 
growing  demand ;  the  public  has  found 
out  what  a  ukalali  is  ;  and  the  distinctive 
slur  of  the  Hawaiian  music  is  creeping 
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into  even 
the  popular 

SOIlgS. 

Doraldina  is  one  ol  tlie 
leading  exjKjnents  of  the  Hula  dances. 
She  has  a  new  sort  of  wiggle — one 
that  other  Hula  dancers  seem  not  to 
have  learned. 

Further  than  that,  she  is  a  new  type. 
New  York  loves  types,  and  Doraldina 
resembles  no  one  ever  before  in  New 
York's  public  eye.  And  she  is  from 
somewhere  dilTcrent.  Dancers  have 
come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  globe — 
Rosina  Galli  from  Italy,  Geo  de  Mcrodc 
from  France,  I.etty  Lind  from  England, 
Pavlowa  from  Russia,  the  Dolly  Sisters 
from  Hungary,  Cicncc  from  Denmark, 
Sahary-Djeli  from  Arabia,  Carmencita 
from  Spam  and  Loie  Fuller  from — Chi- 


■""■"T^.  1      .  I  1  l«r  Ape*. 

5e»  York 

cago ;  but  Doral- 
dina  is  the  first 
from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
^^■V^^  She  was  born  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  twenty-three  years 
ago,  and  was  brought  to  America  when 
she  was  three  years  old.  Her  father 
was  Spanish ;  her  mother's  father  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  her  mother's  mother 
a  full-blooded  Black  Hawk  Indian — 
which  may  explain  where  Doraldina 
gets  her  olive  skin. 

\Y/HEX  she  was  a  young  girl  Doral- 
dina  was  taken  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  live,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hula  dance,  of  which 
there  arc  more  than  two  hundred  varie- 
ties. The  interj)retation  she  gives  in 
"Step  This  Way,"  with  Lew  Fields,  is 
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a  composite  of  those  she  -  learned  in 
Hawaii. 

While  desirous  of  becoming  a  profes- 
sional dancer,  it  was  not  Doraklina's 
purpose  to  give  public  exhibition  of  the 
Hula.  When  seventeen  years  old,  she 
returned  to  her  native  city  of  Barce- 
lona. For  two  years  she  was  under 
the  instruction  of  Rafael  X'cga.  Spain's 
leading  dancing  master.  \'ega  has  been 
teaching  dancing  for  forty  years  in 
Barcelona,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
he  brought  a  troupe  of  Spanish  dancers 
to  this  country  a  number  of  years  ago. 


After  studying  two  years  with  Vega, 
Doraldina  became  quite  the  rage  of  the 
principal  theaters  of  Sjyain. 

She  came  to  America  about  a  year 
ago.  By  one  of  those  odd  twists  of 
fortune,  she  was  called  upon  to  do  a 
Hula  dance.  Her  success  was  almost 
sensational — a  success  which  has  not 
been  altogether  satisfying  to  this  black- 
eyed  dancer  from  far-off  Barcelona. 
The  result  has  been  that  she  has  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  what  she  could 
do  with  the  castanets. 

Such  is  art. 


T^HE  hydroplane,  Disturber 
Ml    IV ,  owned  by  Commodor* 
J«me5  A.PugK  ("Dynamitejim") 
of  CKicago,  is  one  of  tke  fastest 
boats  in  the  world.     Her  record 
is  s  fraction  over  siJcty-two  miles 
an  hour.     She  is  driven  by  two 
twelve-c^pLndcr  combination  auto- 
mobile   and  ntarine 
engines,  genmting 
olmost  two  thousand 
horsepower,  is  forty 
feet  long,  with  a  beam 
of  seven  and  a  half 
feet,  and  draws  ten 
inches    of  water, 
traveling  portly  on  an 
air  cushion.  Her  cost 
was  seventy-five 
thousand  dollar*. 
Commodore  Pugh  is 
now  at  work  on 
Dillurber  V. 
hoped  to  be  ev«n 
speedier. 


Commodore  Pugh  at  the  wheel  of 
Diiturber  IV,  which  has  broken 
all  marine  speed-racords. 
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The  Man  Who 
Writes  the  Very  Best  Sellers 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEKEFOKE 
OF  HAROLD  BELL  WKIGHT. 
WHOSE  NOVELS  SELL  BY  THE 
MILLION— TEN  COPIES  TO  ONt 
OF  HIS  NEAREST  COMPETITORS 

* 

By  Verne  Hardin  Porter 


u 


L'ST  why,  if  you  please,  is 
Harold  Bell  Wright ?  Is  he  a 
joke  or  a  genius  ?  As  works 
of  literary  merit,  his  novels  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  contemporaneous 
many ;  yet  they  overreach  them  all  in 
popularity.  Ilia  craftsmanship  is 
faulty ;  as  a  story-teller,  the  critics  call 
him  trite;  and  his  subject-matter  seems 
not  to  have  any  great  ai»[)cal  thrmit^Ii 
liovcliy.  Yet  his  buuka  are  the  bcsi 
sellers  in  America. 

Metropolitan  critics  treat  his  work 
more  huniorously  than  critically;  coun- 
try newsjwpers  regard  his  work  se- 
riously and  applauil  it;  yet  the  urban 
.sales  of  his  books  are  proportionally  as 
great  as  their  rural  sales.  ElTetc  Boston 
is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  his  poptt« 
Jarity. 

And  there  you  are. 
He  has  written  and  published  seven 
novels,  and  the  eighth.  "When  a  Man's 
a  Man,"  is  to  be  issued  soon.  Uf  these 
seven,  more  than  eight  million  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  the  advance  sale 
on  the  eighth  is  already  above  seven 
liundred  and  fifty  thou^and  coj^ies. 

Consider,  in  contrast,  that  the  average 
novel  published  sells  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand copies,  and  that  one  that  goes  to 
more  than  sixty  or  sixty-five  thousand 
copies  is  reasonably  certain  to  be  listed 
among  the  best  sellers.  And  Harold 
Bell  Wright's  arc  bought  in  millions! 
Advertising?    Perhaps  it  is.  And 


here  opens  up  a  subject  that  appeals  to 
me  as  being  as  interesting  as  the  story 
of  Harold  lU-11  \\  riqht  liinisclf— the 
story  of  HarulJ  licli  \\  right  and  his 
publisher,  who  is  an  ardent  advertiser. 

Elsbery  W".  R<\rir>l']-  is  and  always 
has  been  the  publisher.  .\nd  there 
probably  never  will  be  any  other. 
W  orking  together,  both  have  become 
rich — neither  will  say  how  rich — on  the 
books  of  Harold  Bell  W  right,  a  nmi- 
ister  who  a  few  years  ago  hardly  knew 
wiicrt.-  tlio  next  meal  was  coniinLj  from. 

Theirs  »is  more  than  a  business  rela- 
tionship. With  Mr.  Reynolds  it  is  even 
more  than  friendship;  it  approaches 
idolatry.  And  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Wright's  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Reynolds,  it  wouldn't  surprise  vat  to 
find  that  he  regards  him  with  some  sort 
of  higher  affection. 

|V4R.  WRIHTTT  \\-n^  boni  in  Rome, 
^'■^  New  York,  in  1872.  He  was  first 
attracted  to  art,  and  throughout  his 
childhood  lie  painted  and  sketched,  en- 
couraged by  his  mother.  Then,  follow- 
ing her  death  when  he  was  ten,  he 
sought  to  continue  art,  but  finally  was 
persua'led  In  his  father  to  enter  college. 
He  studied  theology. 

He  disliked  college,  and  it  was  made 
all  the  harder  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
forced  to  work  his  way,  doing  odd  jobs 
of  decorating,  jiainting  and  sketclung. 
Two  years  of  school,  and  an  attack  of 
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pneumonia  left  his  eyesight  in  bad  con- 
dition and  his  general  health  in  sudi 
state  that  lie  has  never  fully  recovered. 

More  college  life  was  impossible, 
and  so  he  toMc  his  fishing  kit  and  his 
sketching  paraphernalia  and  his  canoe 
and  set  forth  into  the  woods.  His 
journey  ended  in  the  Ozark  mountains 
of  Missouri,  where  he  supported  him- 
self by  farm-work  and  paintipg  and 
decorating. 

It  was  here,  the  regular  minister  fail- 
ing to  appear,  that  lu-  preached  his  first 
sermon.  Soon  afterward  he  was  given 
a  regular  pastorate  at  Pierre  City,  Mis- 
souri, 

Ili^  '■alary  was  four  htindred  dollars 

a  year! 

LI  ERE  enters  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  in 
*  •  as  peculiar  a  way  as  ever  publisher 
came  upon  hndding  genius.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, then  head  oi  the  Book  Su])])ly 
Company,  a  distributing  organization, 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  Jackson  Boulevard  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Chicago,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  official  board.  It  was 
the  winter  of  1901-oa.  The  resident 
pastor  proposed,  to  the  official  board,  a 
series  of  evangelical  meetings,  and  the 
hoard,  without  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes'  consideration,  unanimously  and 
unqualifiedly  disapproved.  Tt  was  one 
of  those  affairs  that  no  one  but  an 
active  church  member  can  ever  tinderw 
stand. 

But  the  resident  pastor  was  obstinate. 
He  went  ahead  on  his  own  grace  and 

initiative.  He  called  an  evangelist  to 
his  aid,  and  the  meetings  w-ere  started 
— but  without  the  official  board  s  sup- 
port. The  evangelist  was  Harold  I^ell 
\\'ri<^dit,  pastor  oi  the  little  Missouri 
church. 

The  meetings  continued,  but  without 

success,  for  there  was  no  harmony,  no 
coordination,  among  tlic  church  flock. 
Then  the  resident  pastor  withdrew  his 
support,  and  the  evangelist  was  left 
high  and  dry. 

Reynolds,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  board-member, 
had  been  attending  '^omc  of  the 
Reverenfl  Wright's  meetings.  While 
not  supporting  his  cause,  he  was  inter- 


ested in  the  evangelist.  He  beHeved  in 
Wright's  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

So,  on  the  night  after  the  last  of  the 
meetings,  he  called  on  Harold  Bell 
Wright  and  invited  him  to  his  home. 
They  spent  an  eveniti|ic  togeilicr;  and 
they  found  much  in  common.  Between 
them  was  a  further  bond,  a  love  for  art 

That  day  Mr.  Reynolds  had  received 
by  esroress  a  set  of  animal  sketches. 
Mr.  Wright  showed  a  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  them,  and  a  keen  sense  of  values. 
Whereupon  the  book-distributer  made 
him  a  present  of  them. 

That  was  all  Mr.  Wright  left  for 
Missouri  the  next  day.  lliere  had  been 
nr.  talk  of  writint^,  but  rather  of  books, 
that  cveninfj  before.  If  the  Missouri 
preacher  had  written  anything,  he  did 
not  mention  at 

DUT  he  had.  A  year  or  so  before,  he 

^  had  lahoriously  penciled  out  a  long 
manuscript  which  he  called  "That 
Printer  of  Udell's."  He  had  no  thought 
of  publication  as  he  wrote.  I]i^]dan 
was  to  read  it.  chapter  by  chapter, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  to  his  little  congre- 
gation. But  it  grew  and  grew  beyond 
that.  To  its  author  it  became  more  than 
a  series  of  sermons ;  it  became  a  book. 

It  was  several  months  after  his 
evangelical  experiences  in  Chicago  diat 
Harold  Bell  \V right  was  out  riding,  in 
the  Missouri  hills,  with  one  of  his 
parishioners,  Dr.  W  illiam  Williams. 

"Harold,"  asked  the  Doctor,  "what 
did  you  ever  do  with  that  story  of 
yours?"  (The  physician  had  hetn  the 
only  one  to  read  it  ) 

"It's  at  home  in  my  desk,"  admitted 
the  preacher,  for  it  had  gone  the  round 
of  the  publishers  and  none  bad  shown 
interest  in  it.  He  had  given  up  hopes 
of  publishing  it. 

"I  have  faith  in  it,"  Ae  Doctor  af- 
linned.    "Why  not  tr>' again?" 

The  author  did  not  show  any  great 
interest.  "I  have  just  one  more 
chance,"  he  said.  "I  have  a  friend  in 
Chirat^o  who  knows  hooks." 

"Why  not  go  to  Chicago  to  see  him?" 

'•You  know  the  reason  why,"  Wright 
replied.  "I  haven't  the  money  tO  tSke 
me  across  the  county  line.'* 

The  Doctor  pulled  out  his  check- 
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book  and  wrote  an  order  for  fifty  dol- 
lars. *  "I  want  to  make  this  investment 

for  Girist,"  he  said. 

Several  days  later  Harf)l(l  lU'll 
Wright  burst  into  Mr.  Reynolds'  othce 
in  Chicago.  There  was  no  preliminary 
discussion. 

.  "He  was  so  earnest  that  1  could  sec 
he  thought  I  knew  all  about  it,"  said 

Mr.  Reynolds  later.  "He  had  his  manu- 
script with  him.  Me  put  it  before  inc. 
and  gave  its  history,  simply  and  briefly. 
And  although  I  was  not  a  book 
publisher,  I  promised  to  give  him  a 
reading. 

**It  had  exceptional  merit    It  had 

that  something  that  made  a  man  want 
to  help  it  into  print.  I  have  often  felt 
that  if  only  it  did  one  person  the  good 
that  it  did  me,  I  would  gladly  take  the 
financial  ri^k  of  ptittinsf  it  otit." 

*That  Printer  of  UdcU's"  was  pub- 
lished a  year  later  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 
He  spent  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  advertising  it. 

nrillS  is  the  manner  in  which  an  lin- 
*■  known  publisher  introduced  the 
works  of  an  univnown  writer,  livery 
two  years  the  books  came  out,  novel 
after  new  novel,  each  getting  more  anrl 
more  advertising,  until  now  with  this 
latest,  "When  a  Man's  a  Man,'*  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
more  than  most  great  book-publishing 
firms  spend  in  advcrti.sing  their  whole 
season's  output  of  bocks— <^has  been 
expended  on  c\[)loitation. 

-The  Shepherd  oi  the  HUls,"  which 
was  published  in  1907,  and  which  had  a 
sale  of  nearly  two  million  copies,  used 
up  twenty-hve  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising; "The  Calling  of  Dan  Mat- 
thews," which  came  out  in  igoy,  and 
Nvliicli  >olfl  more  than  one  million,  cost 
rifly  thousand  in  advertising;  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,"  published 
in  191 1,  and  which  sold  more  tlinn  anr 
and  one-half  million  copies,  took  up 
eighty  thousand  tn  newspaper  and 
magazine  space;  "Their  Yesterdays," 
publi<;hed  in  1912,  and  which  ?old  nhoul 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  cost  sixty 
thousand  in  advertising;  and  "The  Eyes 


of  the  World,"  published  in  1914.  and 
which  has  already  reached  a  sale  of^ 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  inillion, 
took  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
advcrtisiiig. 

These  figures,  as  figures,  sound  tame. 
Rut  they  mean  worlds  to  the  author 
and  the  publisher.  They  mean,  in  a 
word,  more  than  anyone  else  is  doint^ 
and  possibly  ever  has  done.  For  in- 
stance, in  191 4  "The  Eyes  of  the 
World"  sold  approximately  six  hun- 
dred and  litty  thousand  copies.  No 
other  novel  that  year  poM  more  than 
sixty-live  thousand  copies,  or  more 
than  one-tenth  as  many. 

LJAROLD  BELL  W^RIGIIT  quit  the 
*  ministry  long  ago.  Mis  health  was 
uncertain,  his  time  taken  up  by  church 
duties  when  he  conl  1  have  been  devot- 
ing it  to  the  broader  field  of  writing; 
and  he  considered  that  he  could  be  of 
a  greater  service  to  the  world  as  an 
author  than  as  a  preacher. 

If  his  success  had  not  been  so  phe- 
nomenal, his  workmanship  might  be 
called  amateurish.  He  approaches  a 
subject  with  an  ahruinness  that  .some 
might  not  call  literary,  and  he  is  not 
given  to  flower?  of  siicech.  But  be 
always  achieves  his  point. 

He  works  and  lives  in  the  West. 
Much  of  his  writing  has  been  done  in 
the  <leserts  and  on  the  mesas  of  Arizona 
and  southern  California.  His  health,  in 
a  manner,  demands  that ;  ami  further, 
his  work  tiemands  it.  1  or  he  lives  his 
writing.  Every  detail  is  true,  almost 
to  flower  and  tree  and  rock,  to  the 
actuality.  He  paints  and  sketches — and, 
by  the  way,  he  has  himself  illustrated 
his  last  book— the  same  way— hill  for 
hdl,  gorge  for  goige,  prairie  for 
prairie. 

He  goes  alone  on  his  trips,  leaving 
his  wife  and  their  three  sons  at  their 

mountain  home  near  Los  .-Xnc^elc^.  that 
the  hoys  may  have  the,  advantages  of 
good  schools. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Wright 
to  enijihasize  the  fact  that  each  of  his 
books  is  a  sermon — has  a  strong  and 
intentional  religious  flavor. 
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Favorite  Artist — 


PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE 
WHO  MAKE  THE 
PEOPLES  PICTURES 


V(cK*c  Birday,  tKc  illus- 
trator and    cartocnirt  — -  ■ 
pKotof^rnpH  and  o  pointing 
of  Kimsclf  by  himself. 


JoKnT.  McCutcKeon.CBrtoonut  and 
writer  for  T^f  CAidigO  Trihiinr, 
in  hit  studio,  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Mc- 
CTutcheon  only  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  whither  he  went  at  ■ 
war  correspondent.  His  brother  is 
George  Barr  McCutchcon,  the 
novelist. 


Harry  J. 

Tuthill. 

cartoonist 
for  The 
St,  Louis 
Star. 


George  S.  Shield* 
(  above  and  at  left ) ,  car- 
toonist for  The  Toron- 
to Evening  Sun. 


O.  Evans 
(below ) ,  cartoonist 
for  The  BoitOK 
A  merican,  and  (at 
right)  a  friendly  cari- 
cature of  him  by  R.  Brook. 


James  North  (below 
and  at  left)  hns  been 


Mr.  North's  idea  of  nothing  to  do 
is  cartooning  on  a  perfect  day  for 
«olf. 


cartooniit  for 
The  TiKO- 
ma  l.fJger 
and  the  Per- 
kins Press  Syn- 
dicate for  fifteen 
years.    He  is  the 
dean  of  cartoonists 
of  the  Northwest. 
H«  also  serves  as  an 
•viitoHal  pariigrapher. 
His  work  has  won  na- 
tional recognition  as  re- 
flecting the  sentiments 
of  the  public  of  Alaska  and  the  Puget 
Sound  region. 
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Is  He  Here? 

AMONG  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND 
MAGAZINE  CAR- 
TOONISTS AND 
ILLUSTRATORS 


Robert  Carter,  cartoonist  for  7' 
E-vening  Sun,  as  ha  is  and  as 


he  Neuu  York 
\\m  w«s  Himself. 


Mr.  Herriman  is  possibly  best  known  as  tKe 
creator  of  "Kraz^  Kat"  and  "Baron  Bean." 
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The  Spirit 
Of  the  Dance 


WISH  that  the  public  would  take  the 
time    and    trouble,"    said  Helen 
Moller,  the  danseuse,  "to  learn  that 


classic  dancing  is  not  merely  dancing,  but  that 
it    is    rhythmical    expression    through  the 
medium  of  the  whole  body,  to  the  last  toe 
and  finger.    It  is  dancing,  acting,  pantomime, 
imitation.   *make-believe,*   with   our  bones, 
joints,  muscles,  nerves,  eyes, 
lips,  nose — cver\'  fea- 
ture —  an  exquisite 
instmment  upon 
which   we  inter- 
pret the  feeling 


which  s  w  ays 
us. 

"Before 
one  proceeds 
t  o  dance, 
there 
should  be 
an  impulse 
that  cannot 


Helen  Moller,  classic 
dancer,  in  some  of  Ker        >  ^ 
"frce-fts-natur«"  dances. 

be  obeyed  in  any 
other    way.      T  h  e 
movements    o  f    t  h  e 
dancing  body  will  then 
be    natural    and  graceful, 
and  will  express  with  spirit 
and    truth    the  impulse 
which  called  them  forth. 

"One  of  the  first  rules  of 
proper   classic  dancing — and 


so    f  e  w 
persons, 
even  pro- 
f  essi  o  n  a  1 
da  ncers, 
un<ler- 
stand  it 
— is  to 
avoid 
that  dis- 
tres  sing 
stiffness  of 
the  torso  one 
so  often 
sees.  This 
comes  from  a 
1  a  m  e  n  t  a  b  1  e 
lack    of  the 
true  philosophy  of 
physical  cxj)ression 
at  the  beginning. 
The    very  part 
of  the  body  which 
holds    the  heart 
and  is  the  center  of  the 
cmotit)nal    being — a  n  d 
thus   is  the   focus  from 
which    the    tnie  physical 
expression    of    any  emotion 
flows — is  neglected. 
"The  heart  region,  we  have  learned 
from  Delsarlc  and  others,  is  both  the 
])sychic    and    the    i)hysical    center  of 
gravity  in  us.    'i'here  can  be  no  true  and 
graceful  expression,  physically,  of  mind 
atul  soul  which  does  not  spring  from  that 
center. 

"If  the  heart  is  not  in  the  dance,  there  is 
not  even  proper  physical  relaxation  and 
i-hi-^rhj  energy,  and  certainly  there  is  not 
Nr-  v^k   bodily  rhythm. 
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''We  Treat  Them  Like  Babes" 


CONCERNING  PHOTOPLAY  PRODUCERS 
AND  THEIR  WORKS:  FILMS  AND 
FLIM-FLAM:  GOO  AND  GLAMOUR  — 
WHAT    DOES   THE    PUBLIC  WANT? 


By  Clifford  S.  Raymond 


<w^  ,|!  E  treat  them  like  babes  "  said 

a  (listin|,'uished  decorator  of 
celluloid,  expiaiuinc  a  bound- 


lem"  are 


ing  success  on  the  screen.  **fh 
you.    Treating  them  like  babes  is  the 

complete  movie  formula,  and  it  seems 
simfjle.  Enough  candy  and  rallies— 
something  sweet  and  something  noisy. 

Pro<lucer<;  assume  that  the  human 
race  has  nothing  above  the  collar,  and 
that  the  brow  is  where  the  belt  is  worn. 

Tlicy  al«o  assutne  that  abeve  the  1)cU 
is  nothiri]^'  but  heart,  to  be  hari)Ooned 
as  if  it  were  a  whale  and  thus  be  made 
to  throb  and  tuqi  over  In  pleasant  con- 
vulsions. 

The  standard  by  which  a  moving 
picture  is  judged  is  Griffith's  "The 
Birth  of  a  Xation."  Tl^at  production 
established  the  record,  and  its  success 
has  encouraged  tiie  expenditure  of 
enormous  appropriations  in  efforts  to 
get  another  winner  in  front  of  the 
camera. 

The  formula  seems  so  simple,  the 
public  so  eager  and  the  iirrKhicers  so 
opulent  that  in  a  case  demanding  easy 
method  and  easy  money  it  would  appear 
correspondingly  ca>y  to  ^ive  the  easy 
public  what  it  wants,  but  the  "F>irth  of 
a  Nation**  stands  alone.  The  present 
inquiry  is  intended  to  discuss  the  why 
of  this. 

The  moving-picture  producer  avoids 

anything'  tike  sophistication  just  as 
he  would  avoid  the  yellow  fever.  He 
handles  all  the  elemental  emotions  and 


puts  them  into  the  most  conventional 

form.  The  processes  are  indicated  as 
|)lainly  as  cook-book  recipes.  All  that 
IS  necessary  is  to  decide  what  sort  of 
a  pudding  is  wanted,  and  the  recipe 
tells  what  to  mix  up  in  it. 

Then  why  does  one  picture  stand  out 
so  SQCCCSSfttUy  above  every  other 
attempt  to  knock  the  p'uhhc  flat  with 
the  inoving-picture  punch?  Better 
books  than  "The  Clansman"  have  been 
used,  and  more  impressive  spectacles 
have  been  presented. 

"Quo  Vadis?"  had  a  greater  vogue 
than  Dixon's  book,  and  the  picture  made 
from  it  preceded  r,rtffi{h's.  "Cabiria," 
which  also  preceded  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,*'  contained  more  impressive 
pageantry.  Now  there  is  "Ramona" 
with  the  sob,  and  Dixon's  "I-'all  of  a 
JCation**  and  Incc*s  "Civiliiation,**  with 
the  big  punch. 

Dixon  and  Ince  are  tr\ing  to  travel 
in  the  path  of  "The  Birth  oi  a  Nation." 
They  nave  endeavored  to  strike  the 
same  pay  dirt  in  popular  emotion.  They 
have  used  the  same  conventions.  Evi- 
dently they  have  had  as  much  money 
and  nave  taken  as  much  time.  They 
have  employed  the  great  masses  of 
people  which  make  an  effective  register 
on  the  screen.  They  have  endeavored 
to  catch  emotion  on  the  wtntr  by  treat- 
ing events  which  are  current  or  threat- 
ening. 

Then  why,  in  spite  of  solvent  and 
solemn  competition,  does  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation   remain  the  b^  effort  of 
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SKirley  and 
LarrainvHuling 
in  "TKc  Tall  of  a 

the  screen? 
insufficiently 


f 


Grifhth  s  shrewdness  alone 
explains  it.    One  might 


The  dMth  of  Tomaso,  ■  loyal  lulian-Amencan. 
fVom  '"Hut  Fall  of  a  Nation." 


say  ofTliand  that  his  picture  was 
handicai)ped.  It  had  to  succeed  in 
a  region  it  might  easily  offend.  It 
was  frankly  a  presentation  of  the 
outraged  South  given  to  the  North 
which  had  outraged  it. 
When  it  was  presented  in  Chi- 
cago, the  producer  made  a  speech 
against  censorship.  In  that  speech 
he  referred  to  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  picture  and  ple.ided  for  its 
acceptance  as  an  Homeric  review  of  the 
republic's  great  struggle.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  "your  Abraham  Lincoln." 

It  was  a  Southerner  addressing  the 
North.    "Your  Abraham  Lincoln"  was 
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A  scene  from  ThomM  H.  Ince't  pKoto«Jraxn>,  "Civilization." 


not  the  proclucer's  Al)mham  Lincoln 
It  was  a  revelation  of  unconscious 
alienism.  It  was  an  unconsciously 
given  warning  that  the  picture  was 
wholly  Southern.  At  times  it  was 
abusive,  but  there  was  little  resentment. 

Facts  so  presented  that  they  were 
worse  than  lies  delighted  the  people 
against  whom  they  were  directed. 
There  were  moments  in  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation"  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  an 


honest  He  would  have  felt  ashamed  of 
the  company  of  so  many  dishonest 
facts. 

It  is  uninteresting  to  criticise  the 
historical  morality  of  the  production 
now,  but  how  did  it  succeed  in  the 
North  ? 

For  one  reason :  the  North  is  just 
about  as  ready  to  admit  the  social 
equality  of  the  negro  as  is  the  South, 
It  it  had  as  many  negroes,  it  would 
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49-centi meter  guns 
U  represented  in  "The  Fall 
of  a  N»tion." 

have  as  much  trouble.  If 
the  North  liad  more  negro 
voters  than  wliitcs,  it  wouM 
disfranchise  the  negro.  It 
grants  political  equality  be- 
cause the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by 
negroes  docs  not 
produce  negro 
judges,  ni  a  y  - 
ors,  congress- 
men, assem- 
blymen or 
governors, . 

The  North 
by  law  graiU^s 
negroes  the 

right  to  enter  any  restaurant  or  theater, 
and  the  North  by  habit  sees  that  they 
do  not  do  it.  The  North  has  the  same 
prejudices  as  the  South,  and  imagines 
that  it  has  more  principles ;  whereas,  as 
Francis  Hackett  once  said,  it  only  has 
fewer  negroes. 
The  fight  of  the  white  South  to  pro- 


At  Uft:  Angela  and  Ker  bambinoi 
in  "TK.  F.U  of  0  Nttion." 

tect  its  political  institutions 
from  the  negroes  had 
the  instant  sympathy 
of  the  white  North, 
and   the  producer 
made  certain  of  it 
by  making  the 
negro  ambitious 
for  full  social 
privilege,  in- 
cluding the 
right  to  take 
a  planter's 
d  a  u  g  h  t  e  r 
and  marry 
her. 

The  pro- 
duction could  have  lied  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  did  without  arousing  any 
Northern  resentment.  For  it  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  there  was  not  an 
incident  included  in  the  action,  not  an 
incident  of  historical  imjKjrtance,  that 
did  not  have  full  and  precise  historical 
support.    A  fact  or  an  incident  photo- 
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graphed  out  of  focus,  presented  out  of  not  in  it,  but  it  put  the  chloroform  of 
proportion,  taken  out  of  its  true  rela-  race  prejudice  to  the  nose  of  sectional 
tion  to  the  whole,  suggesting  that  it  prejudice,  and  the  anesthesia  was  corn- 
was  the  normal  when  it  was  the  excep-  plctc.  No  Northerner  would  have 
tional — well,  I  consider  that  sort  of  thought  of  arising  and  throwing  a  brick 
thing  the  worst  sort  of  untruth.  at  the  screen  which  quietly  and  shrewdly 
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Se/iorita  Ramona  Phail  brings  wild  flowers  to  Felipe  Moreno— ^tom  tKe  photoplay  "Ranuma.' 


accomplishment  of  a  good  manipulator 
of  emotions.  It  was  not  the  only  one. 
"The  Clansman"  was  neither  a  good 
book  nor  a  good  play,  but  it  made  the 
supreme  movie. 

It  dealt  with  reality,  intimate  but 
not  too  intimate.  The  Civil  War  has 
been  going  kick  into  the  sunset  colors 
where  romance  dwells.  It  belongs  to 
us,  but  time  is  putting  it  into  the  realm 
where  heroes  live.  That  time  always 
antedates  the  present.  The  present 
sharpens  up  details  which  are  human. 
The  past  submerges  them  and  permits 
only  the  vast,  misty  forms  of  strength 
and  nobility  to  appear  in  glamour. 

'X'lIK  Civil  War  is  our  period  of 
romance,  a  time  when  heroism 
walked  the  earth.  "Civilization,"  for 
instance,  presents  obviously  real  folk 
in  an  obviously  unreal  [)lace.  We  know 
nothing  of  them  and  care  less. 

Mr.  Incc  had  to  have  unreality  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  show  a  people 
imposed  upon  by  war.    In  reality,  the 


human  disposition  is  to  think  the  people 
did  right  in  fighting.  We  believe  that 
the  North,  with  its  principles,  ought  to 
have  fought  the  South.  We  believe 
that  the  South,  with  its  ideas,  ought  to 
have  fought  the  North,  The  fact  that 
possibly  they  ought  not  to  have  done 
so  need  not  be  considered. 

I  nee  never  would  have  selected  the 
Civil  War  to  prove  that  war  was  wrong. 
He  did  not  dare  take  any  reality  to 
f)rove  that.  He  would  not  risk  even  the 
European  war  for  that  purpose.  Tlicre 
would  have  been  a  disturbance  in  every 
production  of  "Civilization"  if  he  had 
attempted  to  prove  that  any  nation 
engaged  at  present  was  being  imposed 
upon  by  its  nilers. 

Dixon  in  his  new  film,  "The  Fall  of 
a  Nation,"  is  having  enough  trouble 
because  Germans  think  his  invading 
and  conquering  army  is  a  German 
army,  and  Victor  Herbert,  who  wrote 
the  music,  has  been  at  pains  to  explain 
that  nothing  anti-Germanic  was  in- 
tended. 


RamoHa's 
marriag*  to 

LieuttnanI 
Arttgna. 


That  is  the  essential  handicap  of  the  war- 
movie  directors.   They  cannot  use  race-prejudice 
as  an  anodyne  for  national  prejudices,  and  they 
dare  not  use  the  reality  which  would  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  spectators'  emotions. 

People  may  get  vitally  interested  in  an 
interesting  person  in  Nowhere.  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda '  proved  that.  But  we  doubt  that 
they  will  shed  many  bitter  tears  over  the 
experiences  of  the  people  of  Nowhere.  Pain 
and  tragedy  must  happen  to  real  people  if 
they  are  to  distress  multitudes  of  real  people. 
A  mythical  people  can  have  only  mythical 
pains,  and  what  troubles  the  average  persor. 
is  something  that  has  happened  to  others  and 
may  happen  to  him. 

The  Civil  War  was  something  that  had 
happened  in  our  fathers'  day,  and  the  terror 
of  negro  dominance  was  something  thai  the 
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white  could  translate  into  the  terms  of 
his  own  dread. 

The  "Fall  of  a  Nation"  points  at  us, 
but  it  requires  the  highest  artistry  to 
make  the  future  formidable.  The  past 
can  be  translated  pathetically.  People 
know  that  there  has  been  suffering. 
They  hope  there  will  be  no  more  of  it. 
That  is  why  pacifist  arguments  some- 
times get  along  so  rapidly.  People  are 
ready  to  think  that  the  world  can  turn 
over  suddenly  and  proceed  to  order 
itself  in  a  fashion  in  which  it  never 
ordered  itself  before.  The  future  must 
be  faced  optimistically,  or  people  would 
refuse  to  face  it  at  all. 

Dixon  in  "The  Fall  of  a  Nation"  is 
sailing  full  tilt  into  the  optimism  which 
says  an  unpleasant  prospect  is  a  false 
prospect.  "That  optimism  can  be  jolted, 
and  the  terror  of  the  future  can  be 
made  to  descend  upon  the  multitudes, 
but  it  requires  genius.  The  Jewish 
prophets  had  a  hard  time  putting  the 
fear  of  God  into  a  careless  people. 

Griffith  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
had  working  for  him.  as  the  other  pro- 
ducers had  not,  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  their  ideas  of  romance,  their 
conception  of  reality.  He  could  put 
the  South  in  a  glamour  because  the 
North  always  has  seen  it  in  that  gla- 
mour. Ridiculously  enough,  the  North 
has  taken  the  South  at  its  word.  "  The 
North  has  considered  itself  as  built 
upon  the  English  Roundhead  tradition 
and  the  South  as  growing  from  the 
English  Cavalier  tradition.  The  North 
believes  it  sent  workmen  to  war — the 
South  sent  dashing  blades.  The  North 
has  accepted  the  theory  pronnilgatcd  in 
the  South,  that  the  North  was  mcrc.m- 
tile  anti  the  South  was  military. 

GnTllth  also  had  the  rc.nl  hero  of  the 
North,  the  plain  democrat  who  raised 
his  head  above  the  emperors  and  kings, 
the  man  of  power  and  sorrow,  llie 
greatest  tragic  figure  that  a  republic 
could  produce.  Lincoln  stands  in 
American  conception  as  superhuman. 
Griffith  showed  his  death  so  that  the 
American  could  see  enacted  the  tragedy 
of  the  American  republic. 

"The  Clansman"  would  not  show 
distinction  as  a  book  or  a  play,  and 
GritTith  indicated  that  he  knew  pri- 


marily what  he  was  doing  when  he 
refused  to-give  his  movie  the  title  of 
the  book.  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  was 
a  ti^le  with  national  significance;  "The 
Clansman"  was  merely  sectional. 

This  picture  also  had  a  tricky  master 
of  the  obvious  and  conventional. 
Where  the  artist  indicates  inevitability, 
the  charlatan  overplays  coincidence. 
The  ease  with  which  Griffith's  Northern 
and  Southern  heroes  met  each  other  on 
the  battlefield  and  fought  and  kissed 
would  have  sickened  people  who  were 
not  content  to  be  bunked. 

Griffith  also  knew  how  to  dramatize 
suspense,  and  he  made  the  ride  of  the 
clan  a  real  hair-raiser.  The  movies  are 
most  powerful  when  they  move.  No 
close-up  of  emotion-distorted  features 
can  make  even  Mary  Picktord  so  good 
as  a  mass  of  horsemen  going  furiously. 

TTHE  best  war-spectacle  was  "Ca- 
*  biria."  It  was  too  good  to  register. 
The  best  actual  war-pictures  were 
brought  here  by  a  German  from  the 
Russian  front.  They  also  were  too 
good  to  register.  When  the  camera 
actually  showed  men  in  trenches  sus- 
taining an  attack  and  dropping  imder 
the  fire,  the  thing  was  so  commonplace 
that  it  found  no  considerable  market. 

People  want  something  that  conforms 
to  their  conventional  notions,  and  actual 
war  did  not.  It  had  no  particular  agony 
or  stress  in  it.  The  ridiculous  war  that 
Ince  fights  in  "Civilization"  is  much 
nearer  the  popular  conception  of  it  than 
the  reality.  That  is  why  Ince  fights  his 
war  in  his  particular  fashion. 

In  "Cabiria"  there  was  a  more  im- 
pressive war-picture  than  Griffith,  Ince 
or  Dixon  ever  put  on  the  screen.  This 
Italiati  I'llin  pictured  Hannibal's  army 
crossing  the  .Alps.  It  did  not  picture 
violenc  e  but  power.  It  was  the  threat 
against  Rome.  It  suggested  tremen- 
dous power  and  malign  intent. 

l>ut  who  was  Hainiibal  and  what  was 
Rome  ?  Where  is  Ince's  once  happy 
village  in  Nowhere,  and  who  are 
Dixon's  conquering  soldiers?  Nothing 
to  us.  You  might  as  well  ask  us  to  be 
interested  in  Will  Orp 
Chinaman  and  Lake 
suburb  of  Kai-Fong 
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A  Night  at  The 

Roof  Gardens 


D»wn  BroftdwAy  «n4  Up,  With 
RAY  ROHM,  thm  Gr«an  Bbolt  Ar 


ALov*:  Looking  tow«rd  xl\o  Tim« 
BuiUingfromtK«Ho«ilAstoiiio^. 


WftiUrf  Waiecr!  TK«r«'$  no  gatn- 
nying  that  tha  New  York  t«tvitar 
is  tK«  bxfjt  grained,  mo^t  af|id»nt, 
most  p«ti«nt  aiwi  politest  in  tiw 
«orU.  H«  nwvr  gits  tunned  or 
^uttmmi,  not  cvan  jiat  b*^t«  tk« 
doting  gong  wKon  ovoiyono  on 
til*  Mwf  it  auaonng  for  aoma^ng 
mad  mi  ftimJiting.  all  at  one* 


Ok  dw  Amot  Roof.  duUnn.  «• 
m  mort  or  im  digni^ — Jul*  • 
doth  of  f-r-T — tdit,  M  it  mmu 

For  it  is  Kere  tKut  s-j  munv  f»f  our 
relat.vfj   come   from   out  of 
town  Cn   dovillry   tK?i\t,    sip  tlu'ir 
gn|lt*juic«  and  oocaaional  oxtn  diy. 


Looking  acme  til* 
Hudson  Rivar  to- 
ward   tKa  Jersey 

Palisades,  from  iKo 
Hotel  McAlpin  Roof 
— a  canny  spot  jor 
holding  hands  and 
limint  MOTi  iwlb* 
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UiJike  nwit  dtie*.  Y«tk'*  g/tytti^t 

know  no  boundaries,  and  disbtnce*  count 
for  litcU.  It'»  "Jump  into  my  macklne," 
or  "Waiter,  caL  a  cab" — and  efV  tnariy 
minutof  have  |l«d  your  «cenM  Have  chanfad 
completely.  So  it  is  for  a  nigKt  on  the 
roofs — «vercluinging,  ovcr-thiftin^  scenei. 

Gertrude  V«itd«rbilt  (below),  cf  ligbt 
opera  and  vaudoville,  ■ppcors  on  tKe  roofs 
■aiearinga  "Fireman'*  Hal"— or,  at  least. 
tKal't  wbat  she  called  it.  And  takt  it 
from  the  Hentlo 
writer,  if  Mi»» 
Vanderbilt  wears 
something  with- 
out a  £reat  bit  of 
novelty,  it  is  time 
to  stop  the  parade. 
She  just  wont. 
And  furthermore, 
who's  to  say  that 
a  "Fireman's 
Hat"  isn't  quite 
the  proper  thing 
for  the  Roofs? 


Out-of-town  ^ititors  around  the  foun- 
tain on  the  Hotel  After  Roof.  Father 
can  usually  get  away  with  it;  Daughter 
nearly  oheays  can ;  but  leave  it  to 
Mother — God  blass  her!- -to  mark 
the  party  from  Paducah,  or  Kokomo, 
or  AValla  Walla.  Mother  never  teems 
to  worry  a  lot  itbout  (hose  new-fangled 
contraptions  they're  wearing  here  in 
New  forkf  especially  if  they  are  not 
comfortable  and  don't  mix  with  her 
girlish  ideals,    For  which  threo 
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Ai»d  if  it 
is  your 
choice  »o 
pry  your 
fltteattioM 
f»cm  the 
dancer  s 
n  n  d  the 
d  i  t\  e  r  s 
and  the 
cabaret. 
tfi<^  vru 
telesoopen.^ 
|Mrtii:ii]ar< 
ly  on  the  McAlpin  Roof,  where  one 
may  take  a  long-distance  course  in 
Droadwjiy  and  New  York'i  far  vi»m, 
even  lingering  upon  the  common. 
<?tdint)ty  heaven-set  stars  obcve. 
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Being  Kind  to  Anne 


ANOTHER  ANGLE  OF  THE 
ACUTS  HIRED«01RL  MtOBLEM 


By  Ida  M.  Evans 

0t  "Thm  H«kit  of  Falliac  j»  Um/*   'TIm  Mm 


I 


Bwkint'  (l*ltv«ry  nan. 


r  was  not  a  plen<;nnt  affair. 
None  of  the  participants — ex- 


tcniplcs  in  that  funny,  moving-picture 
style,  he  looked  just  as  though  a  Chi- 
nese torturer  had  let  him  down  after  a 
night  of  being  hung  up  by  the  thuinbs. 
But  you  couldn't  really  blame  him.  A 
big  part  of  the  unpleasantness  had 
fauen  to  tiim,  and,  as  he  wildly  com- 
plained  to  his  mother.  ;vli;it  had  he  done 
to  deserve  it.-*  Nothing!  And  he 
wished  acridly  that  Dorry  tcould  get 
married  and  get  her  own  house  and  her 
own  maid-of-all-\vork. 

Mrs.  C)'Rey  tried  to  soothe  him. 
"You  mustn't  talk  that  way,  Cally. 
After  all,  it  was  more  humiliating  for 
Dorry  than  for  any  of  ns.   ^nd  she's 


cept  perhaps  Anne  herself—  the  only  sister  you've  got: 

c\er  reminisced  enjoyably  over  it.   But  "Tlianlv    Iiea\  en!" — fervently.  "If 

Cally  took  it  the  hardest.  For  six  weeks  she  was  twins.  I'd  certainly  go  and  Kvc 

Jie  never  spoke  to  his  hazel-haired,  with  the  Allies!" 

hazel-eyed,  pink-chcekcd  young  sister  **Now,  Cally,"— placatingly.   But  ten 

except  with  a  lowerinjj  bro\<' — or  what  minutes  later  she  would  be  flustcringly 

he  intended  to  be  a  lowering  one — and  saying:  '*Now,  Dorry!   it  ntu  humiii- 

in  tones  of  cutting  sarcasm.  Only — the  atmg  for  the  boy — ** 

sarcasm  didn't  cut.    For  the  bent  tit  of  ".Vonsense !   Anyway,  why  should  he 

paper-hangers,  chauffeurs,  messenger-  care  if  a  silly  girl   like  Geoigiana 

boys,  Anne's  predecessors  and  her  laughed?   I  like  Georgiana.  and  she's 

brother  Cally,  Dorry  O'Rcy  had  culti-  got  pretty  black  eyes,  but  why  anyone 


rated  a  cool,  calm  manner  tliat  ducked 
sarcasm  more  agilely  tlian  a  submarine 
can  duck  a  pursuing  enemy's  search- 
light. 

The  lowering  of 
brow  did  move  her. 

Site  auilibly  wislied 
he  wouldn't,  because 
his  silly,  whcat-hued 
pompadour  was  too 
hv^h,  anyway,  and 
when  be  cramped  his 


CHORT   stones   hy    Ida  M. 
Evans   appear  frequendy  in 

TheGre£mBookMagazik/e. 

She  is  one  of  the  nevr  school  of 
"Hriters  wKow  popularity  is 
creasing  amaangly. 


slinuli!  worr>'  over  herlaaghii^^  I  don't 
understand!   Cal  is  a — 

"Dorry— the  only  brother  yooVe 
got  I  How  can  you  talk  that  way !" 

**So  1  remember, 
the  last  Thursday  in 
each  November," — 
.  a  u  s  t  i  c  a  1 1  y.  "Cal 
acts" — aggrievedly  — 
''as  if  I  did  it  on  pur 


pose!    I'm  sure* 
tears — "J'U  never  g 
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oj^er  Ae  shame  if  I  live  .0  be  a  hu„-       But  when  housecleaning  was  over, 

"^A/d  the  only  person  with  whom  Mrs.  '  VywaTl'^rf,^"' 

strM^g'-iifrpr^-VL*!  oi^o^e^te  Jv 

"My  nerves  are  simply  wrecked  I  Sly  and  VeTdyl-dThaHfhT'^ 

Calhoun  you  wouldn't  believe  the  im-  been  known  there  woul  f  tV\ 

pudence  I  took  from  that  Hulliran  irirl  lot  of  diffZrL™  n  Z     a  * 

day  after  dayl   And  if  Dorry1?ad*^=  frlndlf  ^h7„ex^s" e,  wi^'?,";  °^ 

J^-ATdTn^Tt^^irS  tt-'l^rJ-Sff^ 

'fS-AftllreltJoVKZ.^^'"-'  l°ctncn'i'l"d¥j^^^ 

^1^c::xl1s:r^t  i  hai"r:ie  ^  Ssrv^'--^-^ 

indigestible   com    /ritters   merely  to    steadTf  before  as  tLv  f^ffh  ^1"'"^  '"^ 

husband. 


Pi*lfeP"'3'"K      relations  between       She  did  not  trv     r.u^„.  u.. 
»  the  O'Eey  family  and  Anne  Hulligan    daughter  wUh  Ss  d An?,  h  ^°""f 
were  not  radically  different  from  thise    the  lime  of  tt  beUtcd  naw^S;^' 

"/oStferp?;^  ZTn^^f^^^  S?'  -^^ 

hTrnyfdS^-w^:':^  bU-^^^ 

she  first  produced  mom.ng  oatmeal  for       "Send  them  away  !''--severeIy 
the  OReys,  Calhoun  Junior  ostenta-       "Dorrv     Heir "     r,nfL       ^' «.t, 

Six  imnutes  later  she  whispered  to  got  to  specSy  the  tim^"    ^  ' 
Dorry:   "Yes,  the  oatmeal  is  scorched.       "Oh!    [F/nV  doeT  F.th.r  i. 

But  try  to  eat  it.  dcar-at  least  till  thines  >''_wi^^h  tl^  I  '"'^ 

housccleaning  is  over     Then"— with  rnlpfn.f;.^  i  '"^^ 

dctermination-"she'll  go."  tef  can^Jeel  ^  ^""S^**- 

Dorry  ate  it.  with  the  aid  of  a  pint  of 

Tg  De  over?  but  with  a  whitc-satin  curve  of  neck 
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and  chin  that  any  mother  would  feel 
proud  of  having  brought  into  the  world. 
Mrs,  O'Rey  was  complacently  proud  of 
the  ever  lengthening  appreciative  young 
masculine  line,  ponipadoured,  tailorecl 
and  candy-and-flower-hcaring',  that 
ovcnvorkcd  ihc  f  j'Rey  telephone  and 
doorbell,  iiui  like  many  parents,  she 
saw  a  certain  gap  between  hers  and  her 
(laughter's  viewpoints.  For  one  thlufj. 
she  was  older  than  Dorry  and  could  re- 
member a  time  when  the  O'Rey  income 
hardly  reached  over  the  oatmeai,  let 
alone  a  maid  to  ])ut  it  on  the  table. 
That  was  some  time  back,  when  Dorrj  's 
father  scrambled  out  of  bed  at  two  a.  m. 
to  drive  a  milk-wat^on,  and  owned 
nothing  but  a  job.  Dorry  did  not  re- 
member, she  being  a  year  old  at  the 
time. 

Mrs.  O'Rey  rather  fancic<l  that  this 
larger  experience  of  life's  diverse 
phases  gave  her  a  larger  point  of  view. 
Hut  she  knew  that  lu  r  daughter  fancied 
the  contrary  and  held  tliat  such  experi- 
ence must  have  been  narrowfti^.  And 
Dorr}-  was  at  the  acfc  that  does  not  rchiit 
argument  but  simply  cremates  it  in  the 
fire  of  its  own  young  positivity. 

"Anil  so,"  Mrs.  O'Rey  sometimes 
confessed  to  Dnrrv's  father,  "u^ttally  I 
just  keep  still  antl  let  the  child  take  iicr 
way,  and  I  go  ahead  with  mine." 

Sometimes  she  confe>>ed  thi^  with  a 
maternal  chuckle,  sometimes  with  a 
siSfh.  At  the  time  of  the  paper-hangers* 
•  leiiarturc,  which  left  Anne  sulky  and 
Dorry  petulant,  she  sighed.  And  a  few 
minutes  later  she  said^  meditatively: 
•"Calhoun,  what  do  you  know  about 

Coh'ii  1  (Avell  ?" 

(  alhoun  s  gray  head  liali-lurncd  on 
the  pillow,  and  he  answered  <lrowsily: 
*"Ilis  father  owns  a  third  of  the  Union 
Wheel  Company,  Why?" 

From  the  other  pillow  came  a  sound 
that  was  partly  chuckle,  partly  sigh. 
"Dorry  .says  I've  got  to  discharge  Anne 
because  three  evenings  this  week  the 
living-room  has  been  vmtidy.  And 
three  evenings  this  wcck  CoUn  Lowell 
has  called." 

"I'll  look  him  up."  The  promise 
ended  iri  n  snore. 

"And  Dorry  insists  that  I  must  call 
on  his  mother.  I've  met  her  at  the  Cul- 


ture Club.  At  least  1  think  she  was  the 
tall,  gray-haired  wmnan  in  silver  fox 
furs  that  Mrs.  Allison  introduced  to 

me." 

"I  ll  look™-"  The  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence was  lost  between  a  high*<r  ex- 
halation anrl  a  low-C  intake. 

"Dorry  was  over  there  for  tea  one 
afternoon,  and  she  has  talked  ever  since 
rd)oiJt  ^^r.s.  y.owell's  sweet,  high  voice, 
and  her  house  and  her  maid  and  rugs 
and  tea-cart," — with  a  sigh.  "I  haven't 
listened  much,  on  account  of  canning 
plums,  hut  I  guess — "  >Iere  Dorry's 
mother  paused  to  chuckle.  "Calhoun, 
do  you  femember  when  you  first  took 
me  to  see  your  mother?  I  had  three 
feathers  on  my  black  velvet  hat,  and  she 
sat  in  a  horsehair  rocker  in  that  little 
square  jKirlor  and  looked  at  'em  over 
the  silver  rims  of  her  spectacle.^.  My, 
how  I  wished  I'd  worn  my  other  hai !'' 
She  chuckled  again.  "Before  she  went 
for  tea,  Dorry  tried  on  four  dresses: 
first  her  new  short  tan  charmeuse,  then 
her  last  year's  long  blue  broadcloth, 
then  two  others.  I  didn't  say  a  word, 
but  I  knew  just  how  she  felt.  So  I 
guess." — whimsically, — "as  long  as  she 
insists  that  I  get  rid  of  Anne  before  she 
gives  \wr  dinner-party.  I'll  have  to.  But 
I'll  telephone  Mrs.  Allison  first" 

Twr)  mornings  after  this  convcrsa- 
*  tion,  Mrs.  O'Rey 's  voice  rang  down 
the  O'Reys*  back  stairs. 

".Anne!"  It  was  like  the  dang  of 
metal  striking  metal. 

From  the  regions  lying  in  dim  half- 
secrecy  at  the  foot  of  these  stairs  came 
hack  a  sidlen.  "'Well,  ma'am!"  Tt  was 
tile  clang  of  metal  struck  by  metal. 

"Do  you  intend  to  dust  this  hall  to- 
day or  to-morrow  ?" 

Silence.  Then  a  slow  moving  of 
heavy  feet,  sHp[)cr-shod,  over  the 
kitchen  floor.  Then  a  wranglii^  bat- 
ing of  batter. 

At  riie  head  of  the  stairs  Mrs.  O'Rey 
waited  impatiently. 

Silence — except  for  the  batter-beat- 
ing. 

'.\nner 

There  came  a  ?ad.  sullen:  "I've 
been  awful  busy  this  week.  I'm  sure" 
— injuredly— '*as  soon  as  ever  I  get  a 
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Anyway,  the  oil  dust-cloths 
are  all  wore  out !  I  need  a  new  oil  dust- 
cloth!  Even  if" — sulkily — "I  had  time 
to  dust !" 

"Time!"    sniffed    Anne's  mistress. 
"Time  1"— wralhf  ully.  Ti— " 

The  exclamation  came  from  a 
landing  of  the  front  stairs,  which  were 
Mparated  from  the  back  by  a  short  cor- 
ridor. 

I*'rom  the  head  of  the  mop-and-pail- 
clttttered  back  stairs  Mrs.  O'Rey  went. 
1  'ii  'rr  the  white  nainsook  of  licr  mnm- 
ing  dress  her  broad  l)osom  rose  and  fell  ' 
with  tumultuous  anger.  At  the  foot  of 
the  {)()!i^!icd  front  staifs  she  lifted  her 
broad,  tlushcd  face  in  querulous  quest 
of  the  sympathy  slie  was  sure  she  would 
recieive,  to  the  landing  halfway  up. 
There  stood  Dorry,  sweet  in  a  pink 
dimity  house-dress,  her  hazel  eyes  wide 
with  displeasure. 

"Do  you  know,  Dorry.  that  ^\rl 
hasn't  touched  a  dust-rag  to  this  house 
for  a  Week,  and  here  it  is  noon,  and  I've 
swq>t  tiie  whole  .upstairs" — the  dis- 
pleasure on  Dorry 's  face  evidenced 
itself  further  in  a  little  frown  that,  for 
once,  her  mother  welcomed^ "and 
cleaned  the  stiver  and  ironed  some 
doilies — ** 

'^Mamma,  didn't  Anne  just  say  that 
.'^he  hadn't  had  time?" 

Mrs.  O'Rey  forgot  just  what  she  ha<l 
been  about  to  add.  She  forgot  that  slic 
was  angry.  Pnzzledly  she  ga^rd  u])  at 
the  young  down-turned  face.  The  face 
was  reproachful,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
reproach  was  directed  at  Mrs.  O'Rey — 
and  not  with  her! 

"What's  the  matter,  Dorry?  Didn't 
you  understand  me?  T  told  you  this 
house  hadnTbeen  dusted  -" 

"Mamma,  she  said  that  she  hadn't 
had  time !" 

'■Why  hasn't  she?"— with  returned 
asperity.  "Dorry.  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  The  idle  thing — " 

**^£aumna,  shell  hear  you!*' — ^in 
alarm. 

"What  if  she  does?  I'm  going  right 
down  and  tell  her — " 

"Oh,  Mamma!   Don't  you  dare!" 
Mrs.  O'Rey  stared  op  at  her  daugh- 


ter. Quite  often  she — and  also  Cally — 
])resented  unexpected  and  dttmfoundt^g 
angles  of  character.   But  this! 

"Why,  Dorry,  ever  since  I  got  her, 
you've  been  pestering  me  to  ^K:hame 
her!" 

**I — I  know,*'  admitted  Dorry  gently 
and  pensively.  "But — but  I  don't  l^lieve 

I've  had  enoupfh  patience  with  her." 
She  turned  to  return  to  the  second  floor. 

Mrs.  O'Rey  stared  after  the  slim, 
asccndinff  form.  For  the  t)etter  amazed 
staring,  she  craned  her  plump,  matronly 
neck.  "Patience!  Well,  no,  Dorry>  I 
can't  say  that  you've  had  any  at  all! 
Rut  sometimes  1  haven't  blamed  you, 
though  your  language  was  rather  strong 
the  other  day  when  she  spilled  mucilage 
on  your  dressing-table.    But  still — " 

At  the  top  step,  Dorry  paused.  She 
turned,  and  over  the-  Ijannister  her  face 
drooped  like  a  soft  flower-^  flushed 
flower. 

"I  know,"— guiltily. 

"Well.  I  didn't  altogether  blame  you. 
Are  you  sick,  Uorryr" 

Dorry,  flushed  face  still  drooj)ing, 
ignored  the  solicitous  qucr\'  and  added 
pensively:  '*But  Jater  I  apologized  to 
her." 

KilR.^.  O'RF.V'S  plump  arnrs  set 
^'"^  akimbo,  stiti'ened.  1  ier  eyes  bulged 
upward  at  her  pretty,  |>cnsive  daughter. 
"Dorry!  You  apologized  to  that  girl! 
Why,  she  was  as  impudent  as  she  could 
be.  And  now  that  I  look  back  I  can  see 
that  ^e's  been  impudent  ever  since. 
But  no  wonder — " 

Dorry 's  flushed  flower  face  seemed 
to  sadden.  ''Mammal  How  narrow! 
Xo  \\  onder — "  But  here  she  closed  her 
red  lips  as  thou^  afraid  of  saying  too 
much,  and  withdrew  from  the  bannister 
toward  her  own  room  down  the  hall, 

A«totmdrd.  her  mother  climbed  the 
stairs  for  further  parley. 

And  as  she.  bewildcrc<l  into  silence, 
ascended,  Dorry's  voice  fell  back  at  her 
in  a  rapid  staccato  series  of  rebuke- 
laden  sentences. 

"Anne  is  human,  just  a?  wc  arc!  I 
am  sure  she  means  well!  You  know. 
Mamma,  you  have  so  little  patience 
with  your  maids.  I  think  it  is  terrible 
that  some  people  have  so  much  friction 
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witli  their  maids.  And  I  am  sure  that  And  now:  ''Dorry,  what  ails  you?  If 

tact  and  kindness  and  understanding  it's  New  Thoilg^t,  I  want  to  tdU  yoU 

will  secure  far  more  efficiency  and  loy-  that  there's  some  folks  you  can  apolo- 
alty  and  service  than  intolerant  nag- 
ging and  expecting  far  more  than  a  poor 
girl  can  find  time  to  do!"    As  these 


moral  sentiments  ended,  the  pink  dimity 
swished  down  the  hall  and  into  a  bed- 
room. 

Mrs.  O'Rey  stared  after  it.  Then, 
mouth  <^>en,  neck  still  unc(Misciously 
eyes  wide,  breatii  dioft  from 
climbingf  the  stairs  so  fast,  she  followed 
it,  and  on  the  threshold  of  a  pink- 
papered  rocmi  stood  and  gazed  at  her 
daughter  Her  maternal  brain  held 
only  one  conjecture.  But  Dorry  had 
had  religion,  veiy  hard,  when  she  was 
fifteen.  And  then  she  got  over  it.  You 
hardly  ever  hear  of  a  second  attack. 
Still,  what  else — 


N   a   rose-crctonncd   wicker  rocker 


£ize  to,  and  there's  some  you  can't  I 
And  yesterday  Anne  detaianded  a 

raiser 

"And  surely  you  gave  it?" 
More  amazement  descended  upon 
Mrs.  O'Rey — ^if  possible.  "Surely  I  did 
not !  She  is  already  getting-  nine  dol- 
lars, and  that  is  three  more  than  she's 
worth  r* 

"I  WTsh,"~?orrcavfully,— "that  we 
could  keq>  a  maid  more  than  three 
months  t" 

"Good  gradousl  so  do  It  But  how 
can — " 

"I  believe  we've  had  thirOrl" 
"Yes,  I  guess  we  have.   And  col^ 
two  of  them  all—" 

"I  feel  ashamed  of  so  many !" 
''Why,  so  do  I.  I've  been  ashamed  of 
every  one  except  those  two,  and  they 


^  Dorry  was  resuming  the  manicuring  married  right  away.  And  really  I  had 
of  finger-nails  already  gem-bright.  She  more  time  and  less  nerves  when  your 
seem^  not  to  notice  her  modier's  puz-    father  was  poor  and  I  did  my  own  woik. 


skd  scrutiny. 

Mrs.  O'Rey  stared  up  around  the  pink 
rose  cut-out  border,  as  though  it  migfat 

enfip;htcn  her.  Distinctly  she  remem- 
bered that  not  a  week  previously  Anne 
Hulligan  had  muttered  Hat  if  Miss 


And  I've  a  notion  to  tn- — " 

Acute  horror  flashed  across  Dony^i 
face.  "Manuna,  how  you  taBc !  Bttt»*' 
— dr-pondently, — "some    people  have 
none  of  this  continual  trouble." 
Mrs.  O'Rey  looked'aearchingly  at  her 


Dorry  did  not  quit  nagging  at  her,  she'd    daughter.    "Well,  I've  never  met  any 


leave  that  minute,  with  a  week's  wnsh 
soaking  in  the  tubs !  And  Dorry,  iicar 
ing,  had  snapped : 
"Mamma,  you  vc  got 
to  let  her  go!  She 
gets  on  my  nerves.. 
And  T  ■ii'out  have  her  at 
my  dinner  party  next 
month  1" 

It  had  not  been  per- 
fectly convenient  to  let 
Anne  go  at  tlie  piinute, 
with  diose  filled  tubs 
leering,  and  so  Mrs. 
O'Key  had  calmly  ig- 
nored both  complain- 
ants. She  had  intended 
to  comfort  her  wroth- 
ful  young  daughter 
with  the  tidings  of  Mrs. 
Allison's  promised  ex- 
cellent Marie.  But  it 
had  slipped  her  mind. 


of  those  fortunate  folks.  At  the 
Culture  Club  one  day  we  exchanged  ex- 

and 


"I  tKink  iKry've  got  »oriie  terr'bul  family  fecrat, 
tnd  they're  tfraij  t'vc  nosed  •round  %ad  found  it 
tni  tfMV'n  buying  n»«ff  MM  «»  Milt.* 


every  one  of  us 
had  the  same 
nerve  •  wracking 
story.    And — " 

Plaintively 
Dorry  inter- 
rupted :  "Mrs. 
Lowell  doesn't 
se^m  to  have 
troubte.  I  heard 
her  say  that  her 
present  maid» 
Hanni^,  had 
been  with  them 
when  Colin  was 
only  ten  years 
old !" 

"  H  'ra 
rather  ■* 
But 
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"OK.poorgirlr 
rtuinnured 
Docry,  " —  not 
to  recognize 
kindness." 


1" 


went  out  of  Mrs. 

O'Rey's  eyes.  She 
looked  peculiarly 
at  her  plaintive 
(laughter,  and  she 
added,  "I  am  sure 
Colin's  mother  is 
a  very  fortunate 
woman." 
-  "She  seems," — 
wistfully,  —  "to 
have  a  knack  ot 
managing  a 
maid." 

Mrs.  O  '  R  e  y 
compressed  her 
lips.  But  she 
merely  said,  "In- 
deed !"  and  started 
back  downstairs. 

D  o  r  r  y  called 
after  her,  gently, 
generously :  "Tell 
Anne  she  may 
have  the  raise.    /'//  pay  it 

Her  mother  did  not  reply.  But  three 
minutes  later  she  grimly  remarked  to  a 
sulky  batter-beater:  "If  you're  not  .sat- 
isfied with  your  present  wages,  Anne, 
you  don't  have  to  stay." 

Remarked  Anne,  with  sulky  humility : 
"I've  been  tryin'  to  git  a  chanct  to  dust 
that  hall,  and  I'll  do  it  right  now." 

DUT  a  few  days  later.  Mrs.  O'Rey 
gave  in.  She  had  to.  Dorry  wept : 
"Don't  you  love  me.  Mamma  ?  Don't 
you" — in  tears — "want  me  to  be 
happy  ?" 

"Such  a  foolish  question !" — exas- 
peratedly.  "Will  it  make  you  happy  to 
let  an  impudent,  slothful  girl  run  over 
your  mother?" 

"Y-yes,  it  will  .'"—tearfully.  "I'm 
ashamed  of  f,o  m-many  m-maids!" 

"I've  warned  her  four  times  not  to 
Use  a  damask  napkin  for  an  iron-holder! 
I'm  tr>'ing  to  endure  it  till  Mrs.  Alli- 
son— *' 

"C-Colin  thinks  his  mother  is  a 
model  woman."  sniveled  Dorrv'.  "And 
he  says  I  remind  him  of  her.  And  I 
think  my  disposition  is  changing  for 
the  better—" 

"Oh,  don't  cry.  Dorry,"  soothed  her 
mother.    "I  understand.    But  if  you 


give  some  folks  an  inch,  they'll  take 
an  ell,  and  .'\nne  is  one  of  them — " 

"Somehow  Colin  got  the  impression 
that  we've  h-had  her  a  1-long  time," 
wept  Dorry.  "And  he  th-thinks  I'm 
nice-tempered!  He  .said  she  reminded 
him  of  a  d-diamond  in  the  rough !" 

At  this  moment  Cally  plunged  into 
the  room.  Ife  held  a  handful  of  bright 
fragmeius.  "My  new  shaving-mirror 
smashed!  Believe  me,  I'm  going  down 
to  the  kitchen  and  bawl  her  out !" 

Kxcitcdly  Dorry  cried,  "She  didn't 
do  it  purposely!    Don't  you  dare!" 

\Viti)cringly  Calhoun  Jr.  surveyed  his 
excited  young  sister.  "That  Hulligan 
person  seems  to  have  you  hypnotized 
lately  !    Watch  me  dare !"' 

The  tears  to  which  Mrs.  O'Rey  had 
succumbed  suddenly  dried.  In  their 
stead  came  a  hazel  steadiness.  "Per- 
haps the  other  afternoon  you  wouldn't 
have  roared  so  down  the  back  stairs 
about  your  lost  coni-salve  if  you'd 
known  that  Goorgiana  Crowe  was  up 
in  my  room  and  heard  rtrr v  word !"' 

Cal  involuntarily  gasped,  though  he 
followed  tht:  g:isp  with  a  defiant,  "Well ! 
I  don't  care!" 
.  "Don't  you  calmly. 

"Now.  children,  please  don't  quar- 
rel." said  their  mother  apprchcTisivcly. 

"What  did  she  say?" — uneasily.  "I 
bet  she  just  laughed." 

Dorry  laughed.    "Did  she?" 

"What  did  she  say?" — imperatively. 

"She  said.  *0-oo-eh !'  And  she  asked 
me  if  you  often  swore." 

On  Cally's  face  red  darkled  over  red. 
"Say!  I  wasn't!  And  you  might  have 
let  a  fellow  know  she  was  in — " 

"Part  of  it  was  s'a'cnring," — firmly. 
".•\tk1  she  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  afraid 
.Anne  would  quit  before  my  dinner- 
party next  week." 

Her  brother's  eyes,  fixed  hard  on  her, 
held  an  indescribable  expression. 

P'or  a  mean  moment.  Dorry  delayed. 
Then  she  continued:  "But  I  said  no,  I 
wasn't  a  bit  afraid,  because  Anne  knew 
you  had  a  gowl  heart,  and  she  was  fond 
of  you.  an(l  most  of  the  time  you  were 
awfully  good  to  Anne." 

Into  Cally's  eyes  struggled  another 
expression,  also  indescribable.  It  held 
thankfulness  and  thanklessness.  Pres- 
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ently  he  left  the  room.  Dorry  listened 
till  his  feet  audibly  took  a  route  not 
leading  to  the  kitchen.  Then  her  hazel 
eyes  ac(]^uired  a  satisfied  gleam  that  re- 
mained in  them  till  tiiat  evening  at  the 
dinner-table  when  her  father  explo- 
sively pushed  back  a  plate  of  syrup- 
dripping  com  fritters.  "Four  evenings 
in  succession — ** 

"Father,  please  eat  them!" — plain- 
tively. "Anne's  so  proud  of  her  frit- 
ters! That's  why  she  makes  them  so 
often.  She  told  me  so." 

Her  father  scanned  the  table.  But 
fritters  were  the  only  dessert  item. 
And  like  many  elderly  men,  he  had  a 
sweet  tooth  that  demanded  sustenance. 
With  glum  resignation  he  ate  them. 

And  with  grim  resignation  he  con- 
sumed five  or  six  breakfasts  prepared 
in  their  entirety  by  Dorry's  youn^, 
tmaccustomed'to-cookinf  hands.  Pn> 
vately  he  told  his  wife  that  he  could 
endure  anything  that  was  for  the  ulti- 
mate improvement  of  Dony's  char> 
acter. 

rjORRY'S  mother  remained  in  bed 
*^  those  mornings  and  grimly  allowed 

Dorry  to  get  breakf  t  t — "1)ecause 
Anne  is  no  more  sick  than  I  am !  She's 
imposing — *' 

"Manmia  !" — reproachfully.  "When 
Mrs.  Lowell's  Hannah  was  sick,  Mrs. 
Lowell  carried  her  breakfast  up  to  her 
room !  Hannah's  breakfast,  I  mean.** 

"Wd  she?"— <lryly. 

Dorry  had  not  seemed  to  notice  her 
mother's  dryness  of  tone.  She  went  to 
the  telephone  and  told  Cally  to  brincf  a 
dozen  pink  roses  home,  "Certainly, 
/'//  pay !"  Turning  a\vay,  she  told  her 
mother  that  Cal  was  so  stingy! 

Her  mother  did  not  trouble  to  com- 
ment, even  when  Dorry  later  took  a 
gold-etched  va<;e  and  carried  it  and  the 
roses  up  to  Anne's  room.  For  there 
was  something  abashetl  and  yet  gracious 
in  Dorry's  manner  that  touched  her,  in 
spite  of  judgment;  "She's  foolish," 
she  confided  that  night  to  Dorry's 
father.  "Anne  wasn't  sick  at  all,  be- 
cause I  heard  her  slip  to  the  window 
and  call  over  to  the  ATowens'  Tlild.i  that 
.she'd  go  to  the  nickel  show  after  dinner 
with  her.  But  I'm  glad  to  know  that 


Dorry  isn't  really  so  spoiled  as  I 
feared." 

"Oh,  the  child's  a  good  little  SCOUt," 
sleepily  agreed  her  father, 

"And  f  like  Cblin;'  continned  Mre. 
O'Rey.  "He's  clean  and  healthy  and  of 
good  family.  And  I  want  Dorry  to  be 
happy.  So  I  kejit  perfectly  still  when  I 
heard  the  crash  in  the  dining-room  and 
saw  my  tall  bowl  on  the  floor,  broken 
into  smithereens.  And  i  nev^r  said  a 
word  when  I  came  suddenly  into  my 
room  and  cauplit  her  in  my  face  pow- 
der. And  I  was  absolutely  mum  when 
she  pushed  tiie  handle  of  the  carpet 
sweeper  right  through  the  bookcase 
,  glass  door.  And  1  simply  submit  when 
Barkins'  delivery  man  is  late  with  our 
order,  because  Anne  seems  to  take  ft  as 
a  personal  affront  if  I  criticise  the  man. 
And  really,  Calhoun,  I  can't  endure 
him.  He  nas  such  pale,  staring,  mdaoD^ 
chnl)'  prrrn  eyes;  but  yesterday  I 
merely  hinted  that  X  might  transfer  our 
accowit  from  Baildna,  and  Calhoim^  I 
wish  you  could  have  heard  her  slam 
pans  f" 

"Don't  care  to  hear  her," — sleepily. 

"But  since  Dorry  feels  so  strongly, 
I'll  try  to  stick  it  out,  at  least  till  after 
the  child's  dinner  par^^next  Wednes- 
day for  Colin's  RH>tfierJ  Calhoun,  re- 
mi'm1)cr  to  get  home  car!>'  that  nig!it, 
though  I  can  fee!  in  my  bones  some- 
thing will  happen !  I  don't  tmst  Anne.'* 
^  From  his  pillow  Doriy's  father  re- 
signedly wanted  to  know  how  long  it 
was  goin^  to  last — because,  though  he 
haduT  said  anything,  his  socks  were 
walking  away  without  his  feet  being  in 
them. 

"Calhoun  !"~tn  dismay.  "Why 

didn't  you  tell  me?  But  you  wait" — 
grimly  " — till  Mrs.  Allison  leaves  tovml 
She  'phoned  she'd  go  Thursday  at  the 
latest,  and  I  wish  Dorry  could  have 
made  the  dinner  a  day  later.  But  still 
it  might  be  hard  for  a  new  girl  to  have 
so  much  the  first  ^veek." 

AND  forty-eight  hours  later  lltf», 
O'Rey  hysterically  hurried  up  to 
the  pink-walled  bedroom  where  Dorry 
was  frilling  a  pink  chiffon  fichu  on 
white  silk  frock  for  tlie  delectatior 
tiiat  evening's  dinner  guests. 
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"Dorry!" — in  suppressed  excitement. 
"Mrs.  Allison  just  'phoned,  and  she's 
leaving  town  a  day  sooner  than  she  ex- 
pected, and  she  doesn't  understand  why 
— Dorry  1" — breathing  hard, — "tell  me 
quick  1  Was  a  girl  here  this  morning? 
Asking  for  a  place?  A  tall,  neat 
blonde—" 

Dorry  raised  eyes  as  placid  as  a  wil- 
low-sheltered p«ol.  "Yes." 

"Oh,  Dorry !"— frantically.  "Surely 
you  didn't  send  Marie  away?" 

Placidly  Dorry  inclined  a  pretty  hazel 
head  in  assent. 

"O-oh,  Dor-r-ry!"  It  was  a  sharp 
wail  of  incredulity  and  woe  1 

"Why,  Mamma!  We  don't  need  a 
girl.   We  have  Anne." 

Her  mother  looked  grimly  at  her. 
But  finally  she  managed  to  control 
herself  and  merely  said:  "Part  of  the 
time  we  have  Anne.  In  four  days  she's 
had  three  afternoons  off." 

"I  told  her  she  might,"--kindly. 
Which  goaded  Mrs.  O'Rey  into  de- 
manding: "Did  you  tell  her  /  could 
sweep  yesterday  ?  And  did  you  tell  her 
this  morning  to  give  Barkins'  delivery 
man — and  he  was  late,  too! — a  whole 
half  of  a  spiced  pumpkin  pie  right  be- 
fore my  face!" 

Dorry  was  immediately  indignant  at 
her  mother.  "My  goodness,  Mamma, 
would  you  grudge  anyone  a  piece  of 
pie?" 

"If  you'd  seen  the- impertinent  look 
she  gave  me  at  the  time — " 

"Oh.  Mamma !"— sadly.  "You're  so 
imaginative !" 

Mrs.  O'Rey  turned  and  went  heavily 
downstairs. 

AFTKRWARD  she  told  Dorry's 
father  Ih.it  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  ranklinj^  "ima<?inative"  she  merci- 
fully would  not  have  called  Dorry  to 
listen  an  hour  later.  And  it  hurt  her 
more  than  it  did  Dorry,  because  it  was 
a  .<;hamc  to  spoil  the  child's  failh  in 
human  nature.  But  Dorry's  father  re- 
plied that  he'd  trade  faith  in  human 
nature  for  some  difrcstion,  and  Dorry 
had  had  no  mercy  on  him  in  regard  to 
the  com  fritters. 

Dorry  answered  her  mother's  call  im- 
patiently.   "Mamma,  this  fichu — " 


"Come  this  minute,"  commanded  her 
mother.  "Never  mind  the  fichu."  And 
when  Dorry  delayed,  she  fairly  pulled 
her  down  to  the  window  at  the  head 
of  the  back. stairs.  It  was  open.  With 
a  tragic  gesture — though  with  a  certain 
bitter  triumph  of  gesture,  too — she  mo- 
tioned Dorry  to  look  cut  that  window 
and  listen. 

Impatiently  Dorry  looked  and  saw 
Anne  sitting  on  the  window-sill  of  the 
basement  directly  below.  Half  her 
long,  lank  body  was  inside,  half  out,  and 
her  long,  bony  face  was  turned  sidewise 
toward  the  interested  countenance  of 
Hilda,  the  upper  half  of  whose  chubby 
form  projected  from  a  Mo  wens'  win- 
dow in  the  adjoining  yard. 

"Listen!"  bitterly  ordered  Dorry's 
mother,  in  cautious  whisper. 

"Why,  Mamma,  this  isn't  nice — " 

"Never  mind  that,"— bitterly.  "Just 
listen !"  Dorry  listened. 

"Hilda,  I'm  telHn'  you  the  truth— I 
am,  tool  That's  the  way  they  treat 
me ! 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is — it's  unnat- 
ural!" decUred  Hilda.  V 

"I  know  it!  I'm  going  to  quit!  I 
don't  like  to  be  treated  so  queer! 

"Oh,  poor  girl!"  murmured  Dorry, 
" — not  -to  recognize  kindness." 

"Hush!"  whispered  her  mother. 
Anne  continued : 

"D'ye  want  to  know  what  I  think?" 

"What  doyuh  think?"  Hilda  interest- 
edly wanted  to  know. 

Anne  leaned  very  far  Mowensward. 
Hilda  leaned  toward  her.  Above, 
Dorry  and  her  mother  leaned  curiously 
over. 

"I  think  they've  got  some  terr'bul 
family  secret,  and  they're  afraid  I've 
nosed  around  and  found  it  out,  and 
they're  buying  me  off  not  to  tell  it !" 

"I  bet  that's  it!"  warmly  •agreed 
Hilda. 

"Oh!"  gasped  Dorry.  Her  mother 
was  grimly  still. 

"I  have  nosed  around,"  continued 
Anne,  "in  bureau  drawers  and  Dorry's 
desk  and  all  the  closets,  but  I  aint  found 
out  nothing.  But  you  know  thev  used 
to  be  as  poor  as  anything — c 
Milkman — that's  all  the  old  n 
to  bel" 
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"Oil !"  said  Doriy  faintly.  *The  un- 
grateful—" 

*'Maybe," —  thoughtfully  — "there's 
something*  crooked  about  the  way  he 
jjot  in  business  for  liim^rlf ,  ihoiij^h  tlu-y 
claim  his  mother  leiL  luin  nvc  thousand 
dollare— " 

^frs.  O'Rey  clenched  hcf  hands.  "Of 
course  she  did ! ' 

"Bnt  I'm  going  to  quit," — airily. 
"This  week.  I  can  t  stand  the  way  they 
treat  me!    It's  an  awful  strain!" 

"It  must  be!"  assented  Hilda.  "I'd 
feel  awful  uncomfortable  myself." 

"Maybe  they  never  liad  as  jrond  a 
worker  as  me  before,"  hazarded  Anne 
thoughtfully. 

"Dh.  I  don't  think  it's  that/*  quickly 
dillcred  Hilda. 

Her  tone  brought  argument  from 
Anne.  "Well,  anyway,  Cal  is  stuck  on 
me!  Yes,  he  is!  Me  bout,'ht  me  some 
pink  roses —  Say,  Hilda,  don  t  you  tell 
mc  I'm  Ixiftfj!  I  aintl  So  help  mc, 
if-  tlic-  truth!" 

"U-oh,"  gritted  Cal's  sister  above. 

**That*s  one  reason  Vm  goin'  to  quit  !'* 
continued  Anne.  "Jake  Erickson — that 
delivers  for  Barkins — has  got  a  tcrr'bul 
temper,  and  he  just  raved  over  them 
roses !   And  he  says — " 

"Young  0'R(  y"d  hv  n  £^nnd  catch,"  in- 
timated Hilda,  though  there  was  a  cer- 
tain uncomplimentary  skepticism  in  her 

light  cv<'>  as  she  --[lokr. 

.Anne  tossed  her  long  head.  "Oh,  I 
don't  care  much  for  blonds.  And  he's 
kind  of  lazyaround  hmne.  I'm  afraid 
he'd  keep  me  waiting  on  him.  .Ami  I 
dunno"' — coldly — "as  I'd  care  to  have 
that  spoiled  baby  Dorry  for  a  sister-in- 
law.   Me'ii  her  wouM  hardly  get  On.** 

Dorry  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Well,  s'long,"  shrilled  Anne.  "1  got 
to  go  in  and  make  some  com  fritters 
that  Jake  likes  so  well." 

T^ORRY,  white-faced  except  for  a  red 
^  Vilotch  in  each  cheek,  i)iit  n  deter- 
mined young  liaqd  over  her  mother's 
mouth.  **Don*t— no.  don't!" 

"Dorn',  for  the  last  time  I  entreat 
you  to  let  me  use  my  own  judgiiieut!" 
hysterically  sputtered  her  mother 
through  the  holding  fingers. 

"Not  till  after  dinner  to-night  t"  de- 


clared Dorry  passionately.  "I  couldn't 
— I  wouldn't  explain  all  during  dinner 
to  Colin  and  his  mother.   Wait  till  — " 

"Dorry,  I  tell  you  I  can't!  I  wont 
hold  in!    I've  taken  all—" 

"The  dinner  tirst,"  sobbed  Dorry. 
*'Co!in*s  mother  is  lookin^if  forw-ward 
to  s-seeing  .-\nne.  Wait  fill  to  morrow 
morning.  Oh,  I  never  dreamed  anyone 
could  be  so  ungrateful 

"Dorry,  I  feel  in  my  bones  something 
will  happen  at  dinner  to  make  you 
regret — 

'*If  you  do.  I  wont  c-c-come  down  to 

dinner!"  wailed  Dorry. 

"Oh—"  Mrs-  O  Rey  yielded.  An<I 
the  clock  in  the  hall  warned  her  that 

she  had  not  even  time  to  spare  for  in- 
dignation. She  hurried  down  to  the 
kitchen,  where  it  was  difTicult  to  refrain 
from  violence  of  tone.  She  solved  the 
diflicidty  by  keejiing  grimly  silent.  She- 
tried  to  get  Mrs.  Allison  on  the  tele- 
phone, but  could  not.  Anne  was  equably 
preparing  diimer,  "Rut  to-inorrow 
morning!"  Mrs.  O'Rey  promised  her- 
self. Dorry  ran  down  to  see  to  the  table, 
but  she  never  looked  at  Anne, 

Then  Cal  came  home.  "Say,  Dorry." 
he  greeted.  "I've  done  somethiu;;  for 
you!  This  morning  I  left  two. theater 
tickets  in  the  pantry.  .\nd  if  you're 
any  kind  of  a  square  sport,"— cajolingly, 
—"you'll  have  Georgiana  over  here 
some  night  wlun  thcre'^^  no  tme  else! 
There's  another  fellow,  an  older  fel- 
low,"— aggricve<lly, — "hanging  around 
her." 

Dorrv  muttered  something,''  that  might 
have  been  thanks  and  luighl  not. 

"Why  are  you  looking  at  me  that 
way?" — in ju redly  asked  Cal.  "They 
were  good  tickets," 

Then  he  noticed  the  strained  lines  in 
Dorry "s  face.    "Sick,  Sis?" — touched. 

Dorry  did  not  reply.  She  seatctl  her 
guests,  rather  impetuously,  and  dinner 
began.  .Anne  entered  the  room,  and  at 
once  Mrs.  Lowell,  who  wa«  n  stately, 
white-haired,  gentle  woman,  looked  at 
her  with  pleased  interest. 

"^''ou'\  e  liaij  her  a  loutj  tiinc,  I  under- 
stand," she  murmured  to  Mrs.  O'Key. 
"So  lovely  to  be  able  to  keep  a  maid 
in  these  days  of  dissatisfied  maids!" 

"Um-m,"  vacuously  agreed  Dorry's 
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mother,  surreptitiously  watcliinf^  Anne 
— and  Dorrv,  Dorry  hearti.  iier 
mother  saw  her  bite  her  lip  hard. 

A  r'TERVVARD  Mrs.  O  Rey  said  she 
knew  all  along  something  was  com- 
ing. And  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had 
drawn  a  breath  of  relief  as  the  first  half 
of  the  diuner  pri^rcssed  safely.  Anne 
did  nothing  to  of&nd,  except  in  so  far 
as  nature  wns  responsible.  When  the 
door-bell  rang,  as  dessert  was  about  to 
appear,  everyone  started,  though  per- 
haps that  was  because  Anne  at  the  side- 
board let  a  plate  of  cake  fall  to  the 
floor. 

She  went  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Lowell 
looked  after  her  with  interest.  And 
somehow,  in  spite  of  cuii\cr:>ation, 
everyone  listened. 

A  moment  later,  they  had  good  cause 
«to  listen.  Anne's  voice  came  shrilly: 
*'Aw,  dontcha  do  it!  Dontcha,  Jake! 
Wait — wait  till  to-morrow  !" 

Simultaneously  the  four  O'Reys 
arose.    Dorry  gasped. 

Into  the  room  pushed  a  tall,  bulky 
fellow  in  working  clothes,  with  pale, 
melancholy,  angry  eyes — though.  Anne 
Hulllgan,  to  give  her  credit,  was  doing 
her  be^t  to  pull  him  liack. 

Before  any  of  the  surprised  diners 
could  speak,  he  flung-  two  pink  theater 
tickets  across  the  table  at  Cal. 

"Don't  give  her  no  more!"  hoarsely 
accompanies  the  flinging.  "Nor  roses ! 
I  warn  you!" 

"Why,  it's  Barkins'  deliveiy  man!" 
gasped  Mrs.  O'Rey. 

"That's  who  it  is!'* — belligerently. 
"And  I  dont  know  what  you're  plotting 
against  this  girl,  but  you  can't  put  any- 
thing over  with  me  around!"  Turning, 
he  flung  a  bulky  proprietary  arm 
around  Anne's  lank  shoulders. 

"For  a  long  time  you  folks  have  been 
treating  her  queer!  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  I  I  aint  goin'  to  let  her  work  here 
any  more!  'Taint  natural — to  let  a  girl 
break  all  the  glassware  she  wants  to 
and  not  s^y  a  word  !"' 

"Oh — "  gasped  Dorry,  and  she  laid 
her  head  down  on  the  table. 

The  others  were  too  stunned  to 
speak. 

Anne's  voice  shrilled:  "Honest,  it 


aint  my  fault.  Mis'  O'Roy!  It's  just 
Jake  s  lerr  bul  icfnper  and  jealous  dis- 
position !"— consciously. 

Dorry's  father  someho\t  propelled 
the  jealous  Jake  out  the  front  door. 
Dorry's  mother  somehow  got  the  cof- 
fee. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  hold-up  man," 
gasped  Mrs.  LowelL 

"So  did  It"  chorused  the  others, 
amonj^  them  Georgiana  Crowe,  who 
then,  like  Dorry,  proceeded  to  lay  her 
])ret^  head  down  on  the  table — ^but  not 
to  cr}' :  to  laui^h — and  laugh— and  laugh ! 
Gcorgiana  had  a  chortling  laugh.  Cal's 
face  burned.  He  told  Dorry  afterward 
that  he'd  never  forgive  her — never! — 
because  Georgiaha  would  never  let  him 
forget  it — never!  ✓ 

DU T  when  the  guests  were  ^one,  the 
last   being   Colin,   Dorry  s  sweet 
young  face  was  serene. 

"You  mustn't  feel  bad  over  to-night, 
Mamma,"  she  kindly  advised,  "because 
it  was  all  a  mistake  about  Co1in*s 
mother  having  Hannah  all  these  years! 
She  had  her  when  Colin  was  little,  and 
discharged  her,  and  just  clianced  a  few 
months  ago  to  run  across  her  at  an  em- 
ployment office  and  took  her  for  a 
while.  But  she  can't  get  along  with  her. 
She  ca'n't  get  along  with  lurdly  any 
girl  that  she's  ever  had,  she  told 
me—"  . 

"She  told  me  something,  too,"  grimly 
and  sorrowfully  said  Dorry's  mother, 
"She  heard  about  Mrs.  Allison's  Marie 
— and  she  hurried  right  over,  and  now 
she's  got  her!" 

"Oil.  well,"  comforted  ,  Dorry  care- 
lessly, "never  mind."  And  she  hummed 
gayly  up  to  bed. 

Ilcr  mother  compressed  her  lijis. 

"If  she  wasn't  so  big,"  sympathetically 
suggested  Dorry's  father,  "I'd  shake 
her.^' 

Dorry's  mother  smiled  grimly. 
"Never  mind,  Calhoun.  We'll  be  re- 
venged." 

"When  ?'• 

"About  nineteen  years  from  now — 
when  Dorry's  daughter  rebukes  her, 

and  Cal's  son  tries  to  train  him." 

Calhoun  Senior  chuckled.  "I  hope 
I  live  to  see  it,"  he  said. 
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The  Man  at  the  Stage  Door 


TRIXIE  FRIGANZA  GIVES  AN 
IMPORTANT    PERSONAGE    HIS  DUE 


By  Br 


1  a  n 


D 


u  r  y  e  a 


 J^IXIE  FRIGAXZA  isn't  as 

I  slender  and  as  .sylplilike  as  she 

^        I  used  to  be.  but  sbe's  just  as 

young — "forty  in  the  face,"  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  "and  sixteen  from  tlie  rear 
view.  Cor.sets  and  short  skirts  arc  won- 
derful institutions." 

I  came  across  her  in  a  Chicago  hotel 
just  the  other  day  when  it  seemed  as  if 
she  were  in  the  midst  of  everything  un- 
pleasant and  aggravating.  And  she  was 
smiling.  She  had  closed  an  engagctnent 
the  night  before  in  "Town  Topics,"  was 
to  take  a  train  at  noon  to  start  a  two- 
week  vaudeville  engagement  at  In- 
dianapolis or  some  other  such  inter- 
ested community,  and  then  was  to 
entrain  again  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
begin  rehearsals  in  "Canary  Cottage," 


wherein  she  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
widow — for  about  the  steenth  time  in 
her  stage  career. 

I'ut  just  now  it  developed  that  among 
her  minor  troubles  was  the  loss  of  her 
baggage. 

"Just  another  trick  of  a  :;tage  door- 
tcndcr,"  she  sighed.  "All  he  did  was 
to  send  my  trunks  off  to  the  wrong 
station  for  the  wrong  railroad  to  the 
wrong  city — that's  all. 

"One  of  these  days."  she  continued, 
with  detennination,  "I  intend  setting 
down  the  history  of  my  experiences 
with  stage  door-tenders.  They  deserve 
a  line  or  two  of  recognition,  for  they're 
the  most  important  persons,  most  of 
them,  on  this  green  earth,  and  some  of 
them  are  the  most  crabbed.  They're 
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der.  bigamy  or  arson  for  your  sake. 
Tips?    Mercy  me!    He  says 
good  afternoon  to  you  and  good 
night  to  you  for  seven  after- 
noons and  seven  evenings, 
and  if  you  don't  give  him 
a  tivc-<lollar  tip  for  it  at 
the  end  of  the  week, 
he'll  screw  up  his  face 
nntil  it  resembles  a 
mess  of  honeycomb, 
and    tell  everyone 
who  ever  plays  that 
house   that  you 
were  hissed  off  the 
stage.  In  compari- 
son,   the  Black 
Hand  is  a  benevo- 
lent institution. 

"They're  al- 
ways   old ;  and 
where  tiiey  come 
from  I  don't  know. 
Hut  this  I  do  know  : 
they're  always  'Pop' 
or  Dad.'    Either  is 
safe     and  practi- 
cable. 

y HERE'S  a  door- 
*  man  in  Kansas  City 
who  specializes  in  rheu- 
matism.  No  matter  about 
what  you  comjilain,  or 
even  if  you  don't  com- 
plain, he  tells  you  that 
you    have  rheumatism. 


keeping 
St  ra  ngcrs — 
including  the  ever-pres- 
ent 'John' — from  wan- 
dering about  the  stage 
and  the  dressing-rooms; 
and  they  get  so  fasci- 
nated with  their  work 
that  they  would  bar  (he 
Almigbty  himself  if  he 
didn't  tip  them. 

"But  if  you  tip  them 
generously,  some  of 
them  will  commit  nuir- 


Nr»  Vurk 


Trixi* 
Friganza  isn't 
as  slender  and 
as  sylpKlikc  as 
sKc  used  to  be, 
liut  she's  just 
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He's  so  convincing  about 
it ;  he  knows  millions  of 
symptoms ;  and  you're 
sure  to  have  at  least  one 
or  two  of  them.  Then 
when  he  has  diagnosed 
your  case,  he  prescribes 
for  you  by  selling  you  a 
bottle  of  his  own  special 
riicumatism  -  cure — o  n  e 
dollar  and  a  half. 

"They  sell  newspa- 
pers; and  in  St.  Louis 
there's  one  who  raffles 
off  trunks.  I  rather  like 
him:  I  won  a  fifty-dollar 
trunk  for  fifty-seven 
cents. 

"At  Washington 
there's  one  who  tells 
when  he  was  with  IJooth 
and  Barrett,  and  talks 
about  the  decadence  of 
the  .American  stage.  And 
all  too  often  I  meet  them 
with  terrible,  tragic  re- 
minders for  mc  like  *Oh, 
Miss  Friganza,  don't 
you  remember  mc?  I 
was  in  the  chorus  with 

"And  all  too  often  I  meet  tKem 
witK  terrible,  tragic  reminders  for 
m*  lik*,  *Oh,  Mi»  Friganza,  don't 
you  remember  n\e  ?  I  was  in  the 
chonii  with  you  in  i&ji ' — or  tome 
fuch  uncomfortable  date." 


br  White. 
New  York 


you  in  1 85 1 ' — or  some  such  uncom- 
fortable date. 
"I  asked  one  door-man  where  I 
had  seen  him  before.    'Oh,*  he  said, 
'I  was  the  stage-door  gentleman  at  the 
Studcbakcr  when  vou  were  playing  in 
'The  Prince  of  Pilsen.'  "  ' 
"There's  the  door-man  who  is  collecting 
fund  for  a  widow;  there's  the  other  who 


wants  you  to  help  him  buy  his  little  boy  a  pair 
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of  shoes ;  there's  the  one  who  p-ets 
drunk  and  falls  downstairs — he  has 
eight  children  to  support,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  performers  and  the  stmje-hands 
to  take  care  of  them  while  he  is  laid  up. 

•^There's  the  one  who  carries  his 
;aloon  in  his  hip  f)ocket  and  sleeps ;  and 
there's  the  one  who  carries  out  orders 
to  the  ilot.  I  came  across  one  of  these 
recently.  I  had  had  the  house-manager 
give  mc  special  iiemiission  to  cntci'tain 
a  party  of  friends  in  my  dressing- 
room.  But  the  stage  door-tender 
thought  otherwise ;  he  not  only  refused 
tbem  admittance,  but  insulted  them  too.- 


"  'Wns  it  necessaiy  to  insult  them?* 

I  asked. 

**'Well,  them's  my  orders/  he  an- 
swered. 

**If  you  have  tipped  him,  the  door- 
man tells  you  the  audience  is  warm ;  if 

you  haven't,  he  greets  you  with  the 
news  that  the  audience  is  chilly.  Bui 
when  one  of  them  gives  you  a  compli- 
ment like  this.  'You  oughta  seen  Lida 
Barry:  she  died  the  death  of  a  dog  in 
that  spot'  (meaning  that  position  on 
the  bill);  1)ut  you  were  a  riot,'  it's 
worth  five  dollars  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  isn't  it  r" 


A   Brass^haired  Girl 

By    James   S.  Ryan 

On.  irll  jne,  you  girl  with  the  howling  head, 

And  do  till  me  truly.  T  prny. 
All  that  you  saw  autl  you  heard  and  you  said. 

As  you  batded  around  to-day. 

"Well,  I  saw  an  old  Johnnie  look  rodnd  a  bit; 

His  eye  was  alilaze  and  it  clowned  a  hit; 
But  som<  how  lie  didn't  look  sound  a  bit. 

And  so  I  went  niy  way. 

"Then  1  heard  a  young  man  as  I  strayed  awhile, 
Breathe  into  the  ear  of  a  maid  awhile. 

The  sweet-worded  trap  he  had  laid  awhile 
To  lure  the  maid  astray. 

"And  I  said  that  the  maiden  w.is  just  myself. 
Before  I  went  out  on  the  'bust'  myself; 
For  just  as  I  thought  I  could  trust  nyself, 
I  slipped! — ^and  so  good  day!" 

Nay,  hear  me  further,  you  injured  one 

With  the  hair  of  hrass  and  the  heart  of  ice: 

Had  you  ne'er  a  victim—a  motlier's  son, 
Who  Io\^ed  you  in  vain  at  a  terrible  price? 

*'Thcrc  was  a  young  man,  and  he  sighed  a  lot, 
A<i  he  wantc'l  m.  for  his  bride  a  lot. 
Which  nn  K  ly  incited  my  pride  a  lot. 

And  So  I  let  him  slide. 

"He  flattered  mc  then  with  a  tear  or  two. 
Consoling  himself  with  a  beer  or  two. 
He  drank  like  a  fish  for  a  year  or  two, 
And  then,  the  fool,  he — died!" 
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If  you'  don't  think 
Th«da  Bara  takes 
K«f  Art  scriou»ly, 
in«tt  tKtj  pri;e vam- 
pire of  the  tcrecn. 
It  i«  wKiipered  here 
and  there  among 
those  preicnt  that 
Mis*  B«r«  has  de- 
tloped  a  detire  to 
play  Jitliel,  min- 

t\\ng  tears  with 
ughter.  But  it'i  a 
way  in  this  world  : 
get  a  good  vampire, 
and   she  begins 
yearning  to  be 
funny. 

Phuitfsraph  l»y  I'oiter* 
kocmJ  St  Unilrrwoud, 
New  Vofk 


Off  the  Screen 
And 

On  Again 


FILMYTHOLOCY: 
THE  GODS  AND 
GODDESSES  OF 
THE  MACHINE  AND 
HOW  THEY  DIS- 
PORT THEMSELVES 
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Helen  Gibjon.  in  "Th«  Hazards  of  Helen,"  climbing  into  tKe  window  of  b  speeding  passenger  coech. 
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H«l  Cooley,  of  Signal  f  Imj, 
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J.  Wwren  Kerrigan.    OK,  girU! 
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Georg«  Fiihcr,  a  Triangle  hero. 
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The  first  of  a  neiv 
GRP.  F.N  HOOK 
series  by  Alan  Halt — 

''Some  of  My 

I  nique 
Experiences 


Julia  Marlowe  — 
A  Famous  Career 


WATCHING  A  WORLD- 
FAMOUS  CAREER 
FROM  ITS  BEGIN- 
NING TO  THE  PRESENT 


n 


Dal 


0  have  watched  a  world- 
famous  career  from  its 
demure   and  unheralded 


PholDfraph  Nv 
WMc,  N«w  York 


Juln  Marlowe  as  Ophelia. 
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start  to  its  triumi)hant  and  self- 
imposed  finish :  to  have  seen  the 
bud  unfold  and  the  full-hlown  rose 
achieve  its  glory ;  to  have  savored 
the  beauties  of  thai  career  in  all 
their. varicfjated  splendor,  and  per- 
sistently to  have  reveled  in  it  all ; 
and  to  have  blazoned  forth  this 
lilcasure  to  the  world — that  has 
been  my  unique  experience. 

At  least.  T  can  recall  no  other 
such  occurrence  in  the  lives  of  my 
contemporaries. 

The  definite  retirement  from  the 
stage  this  season  of  Julia  Marlowe 
gave  me  a  sensation  of  wither  and 
wilt ;  it  oppressed  me  with  the  pain- 
ful realization  of  finality.   The  fare- 
well poem  that  she  read  "To  Shakc- 
«^peare's  Women"  possessed  more  than 
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PholrfTaiih  (>v  W  Mlc,  Sc»  Vulk 

E.  H.  SotKem  u  Hamlet  and  Miss  Mwlcw*  as 
Ophelia. 

the  pathos  of  the  usual  farewell ;  and 
after  heariuf?  it,  I  went  home  a  trifle 
maudlin  ami  sentimental,  my  usual 
frivoHiy  an<l  flippancy  nipped. 

A  stranjje  idea  of  having  lived 
through  countless  ages  took  posses- 
sion of  nie.  1  had  actually  seen  a 
inagnilicent  life  tremendously  lived, 
through  all  its  fluctuations  and  vicis- 
situdes,— side  hy  side  with  my  own 
life,  as  it  were, — and  I  suppose  that 
I  shduld  have  hecn  curiously  callous 
if  the  odd  event  had  not  impressed 
me. 

There  is  so  little  sentiment  in  the 
life  of  the  theater.  \'ulgarity  and 
self-aggrandizement  hattle  for  mas- 
tery, and  at  the  end  it  is  diflicult  to 
pick  the  winner.  I'.ut  in  the  case  of 
Julia  Marlowe  a  f)el- 
lucidly  lovely  career 
achieved  itself  diffi- 
dently, and — well,  I 
saw  it  all. 


Juli«  Vl»rlow«  as 

the  }?c>ung  po«t  in 
"CKatterton" —  ■ 
pKotcgrupK  taken 
ncorly  fKirty  ymn 
ago. 


photograph  f<*p>f* 
n«t>tr><iaB  It  B.  J. 
Falk.  Nor  Yock 


A  XOTHF.R  re- 
*^  markable  circum- 
stance I  hasten  to 
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mention    is  that 
never  once  in  my 
life  have  I  met 
Miss  Marlowe. 
I  have  chat- 
t  e  d  seri- 
ously, hu- 
morously, 
cynically, 
characteristic- 
ally, with  hundreds  of 
her  contemporaries, 
but  the  actress  whose 
career  I 
have  lived 
through 
from  start 
to  fmish  I 
never  met. 
Why?  I  do 
not  know. 
Possibly  it 


Mariowc 
twenty -«ght 
yean  ago  - 
as  Julia  in 

"TU 
HuncKbKk." 

cuprrtlltlnl  IHW 

tr  II  J.  I^lk. 
New  Vof  k 


J..  ■  


was  due  to 
/  her  dislike 
for  the  "in- 
t  e  r  V  i  c  w ." 
That  must 
have  been  it.  for  I 
cannot  attribute  the 
fact  to  my  own  diffidence. 
From  Tottic  Coughdrop  to 
the  Immortal  Sarah,  1  have 
busily  bcc'd,  but  Miss  Mar- 
lowe was  reluctant.  W'e 
never  met.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  ever  shall. 

Let  me  seniimcntalizc, 
please.  It  is  a  mood,  and 
it  will  pass,  but  while  it 
lasts  it  is  worth  indulging. 
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I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  end  of  any- 
thing is  more  pathetic  than  the  begin- 
ning, but  when  one  has  realized  both, 
a  mood  is  at  least  pardonable. 

I  see  myself,  countless  ages  ago, 
young,  enthusiastic,  thirsting  to  "make 
good,"  and  addicted  to  the  pastime  of 
not  only  chronicling  the  events  of  the 
theater  but  of  securing  news  of  the 
people  attached  to  it. 

One  afternoon,  in  that  extremely 
long  ago,  my  record  of  events  was  slim 
ant!  quite  tmsatisfactory.  I  felt  the  un- 
easiness of  tliat  journalistic  condition. 
As  I.  pondered  uncomfortably  over  it 
all,  a  chance  acquaintance  haikd  nic. 

"Come  into  the  Bijou  Opera  House 
this  afternoon/*  he  said.  "It's  a  sort 
of  trial  matinee.  Some  girl  is  making 
her  de1)ut.  It  may  be  worth  a  para- 
graph if  you'v  c  nothing  better  on  hand." 

''What's  the  play  ?"  I  asked.  I  did 
not  ask.  "\\'ho's  the  girl 

"  'Ingomar,'  "  was  the  reply. 

I  remember  that  I  sighed  at  the  futil- 
ity of  "Ingoinar."  Debutantes  insisted 
upon  that  sort  of  thing, — either  that  or 
"Romeo  and  Juliet," — and  it  was  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  worse.  But  I 
needed  copy — and  mine  not  to  reason 
why.  So  to  the  Bijou  Opera  House  1 
went  at  the  appointed  matinee  hour. 
Even  that  tlicatcr  has  gone  the  way  of 
all  downtown  theaters.  It  is  up  more. 
Stores  occupy  its  site,  and  in  a  few 
years  even  its  name  will  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

npHE  debutante  was  the  quite  unknown 
*■   Julia  Marlowe.    It  was  told  me  in 
the  usual  gossipy  way  that  she  had 
been  carefully  coached  by  a  relative 

wlio^c  uanic  I  cannot  accurately  recall 
at  this  moment.  Possibly  it  was  Dow, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  There  was 
the  usual  sort  of  audience,  made  up  of 
stragglers  and  doubters,  to  whom  "In- 

§omar"  was  n.ther  a  severe  trial. 
Itrangely  enough  the  tiresome  old  play 
was  watched  with  an  alnin<:r  ttnprec- 
edented  interest,  and  not  the  slightest 
sensation  of  boredom  was  experienced. 

I  have  my  own  record.  I  am  proud 
of  it.  I  hurl  it  in  the  face  of  those  who 
declare  that  critics  never  detect  real 
talent  at  its  dawn.  To  ht  sure,  I  did 


not  write  columns  about  this  furtive 
debut  of  Julia  Marlowe,  for  at  that  time 
I  was  merely  paragraphic,  but — ^let  me 
dig  out  my  utterances. 

**The  young  dramatic  debutante,"  I 
wrote  (and  please  note  the  style) ,  "loves 
to  inilict  long-sufTering  audiences  witli 
praiseworthy  impersonations  of  Juliet 
or  Marguerite  Gautier  or  Rosalind,  on 
the  principle,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Such  debutantes  do  not  hesitate  to  court 
comparison  with  the  fuust  actresses  on 
the  stajge.  It  is  surprising,  therefore, 
but  it  IS  none  the  less  true,  that  Julia 
Marlowe,  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  at  a  matinee  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House,  scored  an  undoubted 
success.  In  fact,  so  charming  was  the 
personality  of  this  young  girl,  and  so, 
naively  pretty  was  her  inipcrsonalion  of 
Parthenia's  role,  that  the  audience  rc- 
maitKiI  seated  until  the  end  of  the  hack- 
neyed play. 

"Miss  Marlowe,  who  cannot  be  much 
more  than  nineteen  years  old,  is  a 
dainty  little  woman,  with  large,  lus- 
trous eyes,  a  shapely  head  and  a  bright, 
intelligent,  though  not  strictly  pretty, 
face.  It  seemed  impossible  to  imagine 
that  she  was  a  novice.  Her  acting  was 
finished,  her  gestures  absolutely  without 
awkwardness,  and  her  voice  clear  and 
true.  Miss  Marlowe  had  everything 
against  her,  but  the  principle  disadvan- 
tage against  which  she  strutted  was  a 
ghastly.  awc-in*?piring  comj)any.  With 
the  exception  of  Frank  Evans  as  Ingo- 
mar, Miss  Marlowe's  company  was  ab- 
solutely worthless.  Mr.  Leslie  Allen 
gave  a  ridiculous  impersonation  of, 
Myron,  and  looked  more  than  grotesque 
in  his  soiled  tights  and  tunic,  while  Miss 
VV'aldron  as  Theano  was  equally  laugh- 
able. But  Miss  Marlowe  achieved  a 
wonderful  success,  not  at  all  marred  by 
her  unworlliy  .«»upport." 

That  was  all — absolutely  all.  The 
year  was  1887.  Miss  Marlowe  had 
appeared  elsewhere,  quite  undetected, 
but  this  was  her  initial  New  York  ap- 
pearance, the  start  of  her  career,  the 
first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  success.  I  am 
very  proud  of  that  record.  I  am  glad 
to  rout  it  from  its  musty  obscurity  on 
my  shelves.   It  was  my  chronica  of 
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the  first  metropolitan  appearance  of  a 
woman  wliose  name  has  since  become 
known  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  a  half- 
hearted notice,  was  it  ?  There  was  no 
beating  about  the  bush,  and  hemming 
and  hawing  about  it,  was  there? 


patra"  at  the  opening  of  the  Xew  Thea- 
ter. 

I  have  never  missed  one  play  that 
she  has  produced.  My  records  of  Julia 
Marlowe  would  fill  one  splendid  volume, 
dating  from  that  ancient  matinee  in  the 
theater  where  shops  and  business  of- 


4 


mm 


"It  is  surprising,  tKerefore,  but  it  is  none  tKe  less  true,  tKat  Julia  Mnrtowo,  wKo  appeared  for  the  first  time  yttttr- 
d<y  at  a  mating  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House,  scored  an  undoubted  success."    So  '«?rote  Alan  Dale  thirty  years  a^. 

fices  now  stand.  Some  of  her  plays 
have  passed  into  the  discard,  but  1  can 
recall  them  in  their  minutest  detail — 
such  ofTcrings,  for  instance,  as  "Count- 
ess \'aleska," — who  remembers  thatf — 
"Colinette,"  "The  Cavalier,"  "The 
Goddess  of  Rea.son."  "For  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  "When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,"  "Barbara  Frictchie" 
and  "Hunchback." 


M  OT  one  word  of  what  I  wrote  nearly 
*^  thirty  years  ago  (I  wonder  why 
women  hate  to  be  fifty?  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  gorgeous)  have  I  ever  with- 
drawn, or  desired  to  withdraw.  I  can 
truthfully  say  of  this  actress,  as  I  can 
say  of  no  other,  that  I  have  acclaimed 
her  in  everv'thing  that  she  has  ever 
attempted,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
her  appearance  in  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
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The  career  that  I  watched  in  its 
silent,  stealthy  efflorescence  is  over.  It 

ended  quite  as  ni)  stcriouslv  as  it  began. 
There  was  no  heraldry  of  ostentatious 
farewell,  or  capitalized  interest  in  hnal 
performances.  Julia  Marlowe  withdrew 
with  a  farewell  to  Shakespeare's  women 
who  had  lived  and  pulsed  through  her 
.  art.  And  art  it  was,  with  none  of  the 
'  comic  paper's  significance  of  the  word. 

The  fair  Ophelia  from  the  Ro(«] 
Waves  a  pale  hand  in  parting  sign ; 
Flaunts  Kate  the  Curst — in  rebel  niood» 
Weeps  Cawdor's  Queen  incamadtne. 
Sad  Juliet  sighs^her  love  divine 
By  Cftiel  stars  forever  crossed ; 
Here  Imogene  flees  Cytnbeline— 
Sweet  ladies  I  have  lov«i  and  lost 

IT  was  Colonel  R.  E.  J.  Miles  who 

*  first  "toured"  Julia  Marlowe.  T  was 
chummy  with  the  entertaining  man  who 
first  managed  her.  He  bore  the  strange 
name  of  Ariel  Barney — a  combination 
of  the  fantastic  and  tlie  Ilibemian.  Tt 
was  always  Mr.  Liarncy  who,  in  those 
ancient  days,  forbade  my  coveted  chat 
with  Miss  Marlowe. 

So  Julia  Marlowe  has  to  me  been  a 
mystery — a  delightful  enigma  that  I 
have  never  solved.  One  loves  the 
enifi-mas  one  never  so!\  e> !  There  are 
so  very  few  of  them.  I'erliaps  if  she 
had  ended  her  career  with  the  popular 
statement  that  she  yearned  to  sit  on  a 
honeysuckle  porch  and  darn  socks  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
cateriiiiT  artistically  to  the  needs  of  ^T^. 
Sothcrn,  all  that  I  have  written  might 
seem  more  prosaic. 

Somehow  or  other,  I  cannot  resist 
the  iflea  that  '^hc  lia';  left  wc.  Hnvtnsf 
been  there  at  the  start  as  well  as  the 
finish,  perhaps  a  word  of  recognition 
as  a  swan  "jonq;  might  imt  have  'teemed 
amiss.  1  his  is  not  a  lamentation.  I 
have  simply  followed  her  in  her  race, 
as  the  man  on  the  bicycle  follows  the 
sprinter,  who  has  no  particular  interest 
in  him.  But  the  bicycle  irks  when  the 
race  is  over. 

For  you  see,  it  is  really  quite  im- 
possible to  eliminate  a  tinge  of  the 
morbid  from  an  experience  such  as  this. 


If  Miss  Marlowe's  career  had  been  con- 
ventional; if  she  had  merely  played  her 

allotted  time  with  no  particular  eclat, 
and  liad  retired  into  private  life  in  the 
due  order  of  things,  then  I  could  write 
rather  frivolously  and  frothily  about  it 
all.  One  could  lau|.;!  ir  the  liitle  sub- 
terfuges, at  the  dexterous  appeals  of 
publicity,  at  the  utterances  of  the  trans- 
]>arent  inferview.  and  at  the  thou-and 
ingenuities  practiced  by  the  usual  actress 
in  her  attack  upon  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
of  popularity.  In  the  case  of  the  Divine 
.'^arah.  for  instance,  what  writer  who 
has  folluwcd  her  througii  her  career,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  his  years  warranted, 
but  could  jiratc  of  her  exquisitclv 
artistic  treatment  of  the  joys  of 
newspaper  fame. 

^OTHIXG  of  this  sort  hasr  ever  oc- 
curred  in  the  stage  Hfe  of  Julia 
Marlowe.  I  have  never  sampled  a  wisp 
of  extraneous  gossij);  the  woman,  off 
the  stage,  has  been  a  myth.  1  have 
seen  her  at  the  play,  and  have  scarcely 
reeo<n>ized  her.  She  has  done  nothing 
but  act,  and  act  on  the  stage.  I  do  not 
possess  a  line  of  her  handwriting.  I  do 
not  own  a  portrait  that  she  has  auto- 
graphed. 

To  me,  it  is  all  very  extraordinary, 
and  as  I  have  said,  uncanny.  The 
young  enthusiast  who  reads  this  will  he 
interested,  and  will  probably  say  to  him- 
self: "I*m  goin^  to  start  and  watch  a 
career  from  its  mception  to  its  finish. 
It  takes  thirty  years.  Well,  I'll  start 
to-day.*'  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he 
will  carry  out  his  jil an.  The  case  of 
Julia  Marlowe  is  not  in  the  least  usual, 
i  he  ca.se  of  the  critic  who  .stays  for  so 
long  is  not  in  the  least  usual.  The  com- 
bination must  be  curiously  rare.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  actress  lasts 
longer  than  the  critic.  She  cannot  turn 
to  other  things.  Sometimes — he  can 
and  does. 

Of  course,  if  Miss  Marlowe  were — 
not  Miss  Marlowe,  I  should  say  that 
her  retirement  was  a  bluff,  and  that  she 
w-ould  return,  as  they  nearly  all  do. 
I  cannot  say  it.  It  will  not  be. 


There  will  b«  another  of  Mr.  Dale'*  iatarMting  and  authoritative  articlM 
in  the  Bnt-^tlM  Octobar— Imm  of  THE  GREEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE. 
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NA^hen  Alameda  Boomed 

MR.  MASTERSON  BECOMES  A  PRO- 
MOTER AND  A  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR 

* 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


lOR  literary  purposes  no  room    Fd  rather  risk  the  whole  thing.  Tm  the 


«  n  should  liave  n-;r',rp  thnn  three 
Ls^i-J  walls.  We  will  therefore  re- 
move one  wall  from  the  cheery  living- 
room  of  the  Chicago  house  occupied  by 

Mr.  and  ^^rs.  Rohert  Masterson,  and 
invite   your   attention    first   to  Mrs. 


person  who's  taking  chances." 

LI  IS  wife  had  become  accustomed  to 
*  *  such  reasoning.     She  fnade  no 

reply.  Anyway,  property  is  just  prop- 
erty, she  reasoned,  and  all  men  like  to 


Masterson.    She  is  one  of  those  apple-    be  lordly.    Moreover,  Robert  was  ac- 


dumpling  women,  with  Vht  hhie  eyes 
that  have  never  lost  a  baby  stare, 
framed  in  a  wealth  of  golden  wavelets, 
curls  and  other  things  in  fashion.  Mrs. 
Masterson's  idea  of  greatest  trial  and 
tribulation  wus  a  poky  nuisical  comedy 
or  a  balky  automobile. 

Beside  her  was  Rol)crt  Masterson 
himself,  handsome  as  the  villain  in  the 
melodrama,  engaf,Mng,  and  possessed  of 
a  great  ambition  to  turn  his  wife's  mod- 
est fortune  into  at  least  a  million 
dollars.  In  fact,  he  had  just  outlined 
his  plan  for  performing  that  very  feat 
when,  to  his  astonislunent,  she  ob- 
jected. 

"My  dear  girl,"  explained  Robert 

impatiently,  "with  sufficif-nt  advertising 
I  can  sell  a  lot  in  the  Sahara  Desert  to 
a  North  Sea  whale." 

"But  I  didn't  want  to  sell  my  prop- 
erty," interrupted  his  wife. 

*'And  I  didn't  sell  it." 

?*Whatdidyoador 

"T  mortgaged  it  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars,"  he  answered. 

"Robert,**  she  pleaded,  "you  know  I 
didn't  want  you  to  mortgage  it." 

"1  am  doing  this,"  he  answered. 
"You  have  nnihing  to  lose.  If  I  fall 
down  on  tlie  deal,  everyone  Will  say  I'm 
a  rascal  and  insist  that  you  return  to 
your  father  and  live  prosperously  ever 
after.  We  can  live  on  the  rents  from 
your  property,  but  I  wont  have  it  so 


coimtcd  a  shrewd  business  man,  Mrs. 
Masterson's  resentment  waned  grad- 
ually as  she  watched  her  husband,  a 
[K-rfect  physical  type,  vain,  fond  of 
good  clothes  and  ornament,  htit  a  m.ni 
among  men,  poring  over  the  nages  of  a 
big.  plain,  black  book.  Mr.  Masterson 
broke  the  silence. 
"Here's  a  good  one,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"Good  what?"  she  asked. 
"Ciood  county,"  rc|>Iied  her  husband. 
"That  census  book  came  to-day.  Get 
down  the  map  of  Texas  and  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  counties  around  this  one." 
Mrs.  Masterson  took  the  atlas  from  its 
shelf  and  obeyed.  He  wrote  the  names 
of  the  counties  as  she  called  them  otit. 
Tier  htisband  labored  through  a  vnluine 
of  the  census  report,  and  then  he  inter- 
rupted her  reading  by  calling  out 
cheerily : 

"That's  tile  jilaee  for  us,  all  right. 
Everyone  is  well  ofT — own  their  own 
homes;  and  the  county  seat  b  Alameda, 
with  twelve  thousand  population. 
Alameda  sounds  good,  eh?" 

"The  town  for  us?"  repeated  his 
wife. 

"That's  what  T  said.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  plan  I  luld  you  about?  We 
leave  for  out  there  as  soon  as  we  can 
park.  W'e  arc  going  into  the  promoting 
business.  We  ll  promote  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Masterson  first  and  the  rest  of  the  com> 
munity  next,  if  it  behaves  well." 
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Mrs.  Masterson  gulped.  Then  she 
smiled  and  began  packing.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  there  were 
stirring  events  in  the  flat.  Mrs.  Mas- 
terson's  idea  oi  the  way  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion Hke  this  was  to  hope  everything 
turned  out  all  right,  and  let  it  go  at 
that 

"i  ll  tell  you,  little  girl,"  Robert  said, 
as  he  piled  toilet  articles  into  a  suit- 

ca.^c.  **l'vc  tiscfl  up  more  {^ood  gray 
matter  making  five  or  six  thousand  a 
year  thah  most  of  these  wise  old  mum- 
mies use  making  a  million.  And  the 
difference  is  all  in  the  capital  we  operate 
on."  He  stopped  to  make  a  gesture 
with  a  safety  razor.  "I've  been  playing 
marbles,  and  they've  been  playiiig^ 
finance.  ^I'ra  goine  to  show  some  people 
who  have  been  cafling  me  a  'bright  boy* 
how  to  play  the  game." 

They  took  down  pictures,  emptied 
bureau  drawers,  and  altogether  had  a 
fine  time — such  a  time  that  Mrs.  Mas- 
terson,  whose  soul  was  far  from  mer- 
cenary, forgot  all  about  the  mortgage, 

piVE  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Master- 
*  son,  appearing  to  plain  little  Ala- 
meda like  two  fashion  pictures  that  had 
stepped  from  their  pages,  alighted  from 
the  train,  receiving  bounteous  atten- 
tion from  the  Pullman  porter.  /Vmong 
the  sunburned  workaday  crowd  about 
the  depot  and  passenger  station  of  Ala- 
meda, they  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
Mis.  Masterson  picked  her  steps  and 
sniffed  contemptuously  when  she  caught 
a  view  of  the  lordly  manner  in  which 
her  husband  was  surveying  the  crowd 
and  pretending  not  to  notice  its  interest 
in  him.  Tic  was  stisi^tjc^tivc  of  cajiifal, 
from  patent-leather  shoes  to  spectacles. 

They  drove  to  the  village  hotel  and 
engaged  four  rooms,  which  Mr.  Mas- 
terson referred  to  as  a  suite,  much  to 
the  <iiscouifort  of  the  proprietor. 

*'Who  d'ye  reckon  they  be?"  the 
proprietor  asked  of  his  clerk,  book- 
keeper, assistant  manager  and  bell- 
boy. That  personage  assumed  an  ex- 
pression calculated  to  oonvi  y  the  idea 
that  he  was  thinking  deeply,  and  re- 
plied ;  "Huh,  some  pumpkins,  all 
right." 

It  was  Saturday,  and  the  crowd  in 


the  hotel  dining-room  was  large.  It 
enjoyed  the  late  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Masterson  thoroughly,  especially 
when  one  of  the  well-dressed  strangers 
asked  for  the  menu  and  the  other 
person  of  mystery  ordered  mineral 
water  and  wine.  Among  other  present 
was  the  publisher,  owner,  business  man- 
ager, managing  editor  and  cub  reporter 
of  The  Alameda  Star.  He  was  also  a 
metnher  of  the  Lcfi[islaturc  and  followed 
right  after  the  Baptist  minister  in  the 
list  of  prominent  citizens.  Coming  to  , 
the  table  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mas- 
terson were  beinijf  ser\Td,  he  introduced 
himself  and  smoked  with  Mr.  Master^ 
son  after  dessert.  It  was  against  the 
rules,  but  what  is  a  poor  hotel-trtan  to 
do  when  one  person  has  the  best  one- 
third  of  all  the  good  rooms  in  the 
house!*  Mr.  Masterson  remarked  be- 
tween puffs  that  he  was  merely  looking 
for  a  good  investment  in  a  live  town. 
He  was  delighted  with  Alameda,  and 
the  editor  was  therefore  delighted  with 
him,  because  not  everyone  Avas  de- 
lighted with  Alameda,  and  The  Ala- 
wrda  Star  had  to  **boo6t"  for  the 
town. 

After  dinner  the  editor  proudly 
piloted  the  new  arrival  through  the  dust 
and  over  creaky  hoard  walks  to  the 
little  box  which  housed  the  First  State 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Alameda. 
While  the  cashier  and  the  editor  gulped 
a  duet,  the  new-found  capitalist  de- 
posited certified  checks  for  forty-five 
thousand  dollars,  thereby  bKomin^  the 
bank's  larpc^t  depositor. 

This  forma  iuy  over,  tlie  editor  and 
his  charge  went  forth  for  a  stroll  about 
the  city,  while  the  cashier  rushed  to  the 
telephone  to  call  up  tlie  president  of  the 
bank. 

• 

IF  Mr.  Masterson  had  not  known 
*  small  W^cstcm  towns  he  would  have 
been  astounded  at  the  collection  of 
rural  citizen.ship  which  doffed  hats  and 
permitted  lower  jaws  to  drop  when  he 
returned  to  the  hotel  lobby. 

"Are  introductions  in  or<ler?"  he 
called  out  tn  the  proprietor,  who  was 
busy  checking  uj)  liis  cigar-case. 

Mine  host  had  l>ecn  earnestly  wish- 
ing that  crowd  bad  luck,  but  they  were 
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members  of  the  Alameda  Commercial 
League,  anH  so  he  permitted  his  wishes 
to  perish  unproductive  and  risked  find- 
ing those  four  front  rooms  vacant. 
The  Commercial  League  was  a  power 
in  Alameda.  The  question  brought  him 
infinite  relief,  and  he  took  more  kindly 
to  his  guest  than  ever.  While  the  mem- 
bers of  the  I.ea^ie  had  come  in  their 
capacity  as  leading  citizens  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Masterson,  they  also  had 
various  profKDsitions  to  offer  privately 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  again. 

Mr.  Masterson  looked  them  over 
and  j)icke(l  for  future  reference  Dave 
Westman,  aged  fifty,  whose  facial  ex- 
pression suggested  that  Daz'id  Uarum 
would  have  lost  his  shoes  trading 
hor?es  in  Alameda.  Mr.  Ma^^terson 
liked  that  highly  developed  sixth  sense 
in  die  sman  town's  leading  citizen, 
known  as  cupidity.  Moreover,  Dave 
Westman  had  land  to  sell. 

Two  hours  later  Mr.  Masterson  was 
in  the  office  of  Dave  Westman.  Dave, 
attired  in  black  coat  of  tlic  model  of 
1812,  and  a  broad-brimmed  black  hat, 
ktoked  over  his  glasses  at  the  suave. ' 
well  dressed  and  obviously  well  fed 
man  in  front  of  him.  Then  Dave  took 
good  aim  and  hit  dead  center  of  a 
wooden  box  of  savdust  which  took  the 
role  of  cuspiilor  in  a  comer  of  his  bare 
office,  about  eighteen  feet  away. 

"Howdy,"  said  Dave. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Masterson.  "k'm  ready  to  look  at  tliat 
thousand-acre  tract." 

Dave  poked  in  the  pile  of  dusty 
papers  on  his  desk,  picked  up  one  and 
rose — ^after  taking  his  buggy-whip 
from  its  position  on  the  small,  rusty 
iron  stove.  "I'm  ycr  man/'  he  said 
cheerily. 

"Any  water  on  that  land?"  asked 

Masterson  as  they  drove  through  the 
dust  of  a  narrow  road  lined  with  mes- 
^itc  bushes  and  cactus. 

"There's  one  ol'  well."  replied  Dave, 
peering  at  his  companioti  out  of  tlie 
comer  of  his  eye,  "but  the  water  is 
kinda  bad  tastin'.  The  cows  drink  it. 
It  makes  the  ticks  fall  offen  them,  and 
they  git  fat  on  it." 

Mr.  Masterson  pricked  uj)  his  cars. 
"What  does  it  taste  like?"  he  asked. 


"Like  rotten  eggs  smells,"  answered 

Dave  simply. 

The  drive  over  that  thousand  acres 
of  cactus  and  mesqnite  was  merely  to 

discover  that  \[  was  level.  Mr.  Mas- 
terson had  evolved  bis  plan  when  he 
heard  of  the  well.  Not  knowing  how 
to  find  fault  with  the  land,  he  kept  still. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say?"  asked 
Dave,  when  they  had  returned  from 
the  dust  of  the  road  to  the  tobacco 
fumes  and  depressing  barrenness  of  the 
office. 

"What  do  you  want  for  the' stuff?" 

asked  Masterson. 

Here  was  evidently  a  shrewd  buyer. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  count  on  com- 
ing down  about  five  tlollars  an  acre. 

"J  set  ten  thousand  dollar^;  ;is  the 
price  for  that  land,"  responded  the 
prominent  citizen  of  Alameda. 

"Write  a  deed,"  snapped  the  stranger, 
drawing  forth  his  check-book. 

pERSPIRATION  broke  out  on  Dave 
*  Westman's  forehead.  Such  actions 
v/ere  unprecedented  in  Alameda,  lie 
suggested  that  they  walk  over  to^  the 
hank  together.  Being  already  the 
largest  single  depositoj.  Mr.  Ma.ster- 
son  was  greeted  cordially;  the  check 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  was  cnslied, 
and  the  bank's  notary  "acknowledged" 
tlie  deed. 

"Well,  may  the  coyotes  gnaw  my 

bones,"  swore  Dave,  as  he  wended  his 
way  back  to  his  office.  "And  to  think 
I  lived  to  be  beat  on  a  land  deal.  I 

could  *a'  got  fifteen  dollars  an  acre 

just  as  well  as  ten  dollars. 

That  evening  a  bolllc  of  the  foul- 
smelling  water  started  on  its  way  to 
the  office  of  James  R.  Calv(  it,  of  Chi- 
cago, a  chemist — but  what  is  infinitely 
more  important,  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Robert  Masterson.  The  bottle 
was  accnmy>anied  by  a  characteristic 
Masterson  note: 

Analyze  this  junk  and  give  me  a  list 
of  the  diseases  it  will  cure.  Make  it 
about  twenty. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Masterson  hov- 
ered much  about  that  well.  He  bought 
an  automobile  and  paid  cash  for  it. 
Also  he  paid  his  hotel  bill  a  month  in 
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advance,  and  fairly  scandalized  Ala- 
meda by  throwing  away  cigar-^ubs 
three  inches  long,  while  at  mfeetii^  of 

the  Commercial  Leafi;ue. 

Six  days  later  Mr.  Masterson's  niail 
brought  a  brief  note  from  James  K. 
Calvert: 

This  water  is  excellent  for  wasfiiitgr 

clothrs,  pxcept  that  it  wifl  havr  a.  tcnc!- 
ency  to  turn  them  yellow.  What  arc  you 
up  to-?  Am  cjoniiiig  down. 

*'You*re  a  rotten  chemist,"  declared 
Mr.  Masterson  three  days  later,  all  his 
dignity  thrown  to  the  winds  as  he 
grasped  tiie  hand  of  the  scholarly-iook- 
ii^  Calvert,  attired  in  somber  garb» 
vastly  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  twinkling 
blue  eyes. 

"Yes?"  drawled  Calvert 

"Yes,"  snapped  Masterson.  .\ny 
first-class  chemist  will  tind  what  you 
want  him  to  fmd  in  water  as  full  of 
things  as  that  I  sent  you." 

"What  are  you  up  to— a  health  re- 
sort?" a&ked  Calvert 

"'Correct"  answered  Masterson. 

^'What  kind  of  a  hotel  can  yoa  put 
up?" 

"Oh,  two  hundred  and  fifrv  thousand 
dollars." 

"Good!  I'll  lease  that.  This  is 
what  I've  been  looliing  for." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  Masterson. 

'Tm  (,'oinjif  to  cure  the  multitude," 
an.swercd  the  chemist,  with  burlesque 
grandiloquence.  "Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thincf  ahout  the  multitude.  '1  he  multi- 
tude works  or  dances  itself  sick,  and 
then  wants  to  be  cured  with  a  pill  or 
water  or  something  purchased  at  so 
much  per.  Now,  what  the  multitude 
really  needs  is  fresh  air,  exercise,  diver- 
sion, rest  and  pleasant  environment. 
But  you  will  never  make  a  success  tell- 
ing anything  like  that  to  the  multitude. 
Now,  this  rotten  water  of  yours  is  just 
what  I  need,  because  it's  harmless  and 
there  really  is  a  lot  of  fine  sulphur 
water  in  Texas.  The  multitude  is 
committed  unalterably  to  the  water. 
Therefore  the  real  cure  will  he  inci- 
dental, and  the  common  people  will 
guzzle  this  nose^-torture  of  yours  night 
and  day,  since  they  insist'* 
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"Fine!"  exclaimed  Masterson. 

"Now,  you  make,  out  a  hst  of  the 
things  that  water  wrill  cure  and  give  an 
interview  to  The  Shir.  And  remember 
you  were  brought  down  here  by  me  to 
examine  the  water." 

"Let's  adjourn  to  the  office  of  'The 
Star"  agreed  the  chemist 

npHE  Alameda  public  had  already 

^  read  the  details  of  the  purchase  of 
that  thousand  acres  and  beard  rumors 
of  the  cigar-stubs.  It  was  prepared 
for  an)thing. 

"Well,  dum  my  skin."  quoth  Dave 
Westman  when  he  picked  up  The  Star 
that  afternoon.  "Who'd  V  thought 
that  water  would  euro  anything-?  But 
I  might  'a'  ioiowed  better  when  I  seen 
what  it  done  to  them  ticks.  I'm  wise 
in  Alameda,  but  I'm  a  yearlin'  when  it 
comes  to  tradin'  .with  them  Chicago 
Yankees." 

Things  b^n  to  happen  rapidly  in 
Alameda.  Five  young  men  were  em- 
ployed to  copy  all  the  names  on  the 
assessment-rolls  of  Alameda  County 
and  the  four  surrounding  counties.  A 
humble  and  oblip^ing  rr^rpenter,  who 
said  he  could  build  a  frame  office  build- 
ing for  two  thousand  dollars,  was 
promptly  fjtven  a  check,  and  an  attadk 
of  heart  disease,  and  told  to  go  ahead 
and  put  it  near  the  well.  Trie  Com- 
mercial League  was  told  it  could  col- 
lect two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
public-spirited  Air.  Masiterson  if  it 
would  raise  a  like  amount  to  "boost" 
the  town.  Also  the  town  was  told  Mr. 
Masterson  would  build  a  hotel  to  cost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  a  bath-house  and  sanitarium  to  cost 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  1  hen  ri 
public  announcement  was  issued  in  a 
full  page  of  The  Star  that  the  contract 
to  J3;^rndc  forty  miles  of  streets  and  lay 
out  a  park  of  ten  acres  was  about  to 
be  let. 

And  it  was  let.  Tn  ten  days  all  tlie 
idle  teams  in  the  county  were  working 
on  the  streets  of  the  new  city  addition. 
Then  a  dyspeptic-looking  man  from 
Chicago,  who  wore  thick  eyeglasses, 
called  at  the  hotel  and  departed  with  a 
contract  to  spend  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  an  advertising  campaign  to  make 
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known  the  discovery  of  "the  most  won- 
derful waters  which  lavish  and  loving 
Motfier  Nature  ever  poured  from  the 
earth." 

When  in  the  office  of  The  Star  a  few 
days  later,  to  make  an  advertising  con- 
tract, Mr.  Masterson  remarked:  "And 

you  mig^ht  ?ay  a?;  a  matter  of  news  tint 
until  the  bath-house  and  hotel  are  com- 
pleted the  public  will  be  welcome  to 
take  all  the  water  from  the  wrll." 

For  some  ten  years  that  well  had  con- 
scientiously been  turning  out  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
most  of  which  had  evaporated.  T'ut 
the  generous  offer  of  the  benevolent 
and  progressive  Mr.  Masterson  moved 
the  public  to  cfratitude.  When  his  auto- 
mobile stopped  among  a  group  of  the 
country  folks  at  the  well  the  following 
day  he  was  greeted  with  cheers. 

By  dint  of  much  effort  the  Commer- 
cial League  raised  two  thousand  dol- 
lars; this,  the  additional  two  thousand 
dollars  from  Mr.  M.T^tcrson  beinc; 
added,  made  a  fund  ot  four  thousand 
doUart  •which  was  expended  for  book- 
lets and  postage  and  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  ComriKTcial  T.eas^ie, 
who  was  employed  at  the  suggCi.lioa 
of  Mr,  Masterson.  Also  being  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Masterson  be  included 
in  the  League's  boolclei  generous  men- 
tion of  the  health-resort  plans.  He 
bejL^an  a  campaign  for  a  city  beautiful  al 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Masterson,  with 
the  result  that  palms,  rose  bushes,  vio- 
lets, cement  sidewalks  and  stub  inno- 
vation?; as  Dave  Wcstman  bad  never 
dreamed  possible  sprang  up  on  every 
side. 

Mr.  Mastcr?on  himself,  when  not 
occupied  with  civic  matters,  was 
appointing  agents  in  surrounding 
counties. 

One  sultry  afternoon  be  received 
word  from  the  cari>enter  that  his  ofticc 
building'  was  completed.  He  sent  word 
to  fbe  editor  of  The  Star  to  "release 
the  ad'."  This  ad'  announced  in 
letters  erjglit  inches  high  the  price  of 
lots  as  three  hundred  dollars  and  ilu- 
terms  ten  dollars  down  and  ten  dollars 
a  month,  no  interest  and  no  taxes. 
Telephone  messages  to  near-by  county 
seats   caused   other   newspapers  to 


blossom  fortb  .similarly  with  full  and 
double-page  ad's  about  beautiful  Hope- 
ville  Addition. 

TTilE  climax  was  reached.  For  the 
first  time  Mr.  .Masterson  felt  nerv- 
ous. He  went  to  bis  room  at  the  hotel 
and  paced  up  and  down.  II is  wife  was 
not  there.  lie  recollected  that  she  had 
not  been  there  very  often.  When  she 
came  in  finsbed  and  perspiring,  but 
happy,  he  smiled,  pleased  with  her  in- 
genuity in  finding  something  to  do. 

What  are  you  doing  to  keep  busy?" 
he  asked. 

"I'm  missionary  socicty-ing,"  she 
answered,  smiling.  "Aren't  they  the 
dearest,  siniiile.^t  old  fool^  in  llic  world? 
I  just  love  them  all.  -\nd  Bob,  dear," — 
I)atting  his  cheek,  " — I  want  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  help  buy  the  ground  for 
the  new  parsonage." 

"Nothing  doing,  Mary.  Sorry,"  he 
replied. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  inquired  in 

alarm. 

"I'll  give  them  a  site.  Tell  them  they 

can  have  two  lots." 

"Well,  but  r  wanted  tbe  money." 

"We've  sbol  our  wad,"  answered  her 
husband. 

•'Haven't  we  any  money ?^ 

"We  haven't." 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"We're  goinj^  to  get  some  presently. 
In  tbe  meantime,  you  just  give  them  a 
site." 

"But  you  must  tell  me  all  about  this. 
Hob,"  jjersisted  the  frii,difenrd  little 
woman.  "What  have  wc  been  doing 
with  our  money,  and  where  are  we 
going  to  f^n't  some  more '" 

"We  ba\  c  been  putting  on  a  city  addi- 
tion," he  replied,  "and  city  additions 
cost  money.  We  arc  now  offering 
choice  lots  at  the  ridictilously  low  figure 
of  three  hundred  dollars  each.  Wc 
have  one  thousand  acres,  eight  twenty- 
five-foot  bits  tn  the  acre,  allowing  for 
streets  and  the  park,  making  eight  thou- 
sand lots  at  three  hundred  dollars,  or 
two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  nil." 

"Bob!"  exclaimed  bis  wife.  "What 
did  that  land  cost  you?" 

"Ten  thousand,"  he  replied  calmly. 
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"Do  you  think  tlint's  hnncst?"" 
"Well,  I  don't  get  all  of  that  by  any 
means,  my  dear." 

'     "Will  they  imy  the  land?" 

"My  dear  <:^irl,  thoy  c:m"t  kjcp  them- 
selves away  fruin  il  with  a  block  and 
tacklf." 

"Well."  replied  his  wife  thought- 
fully. "I  don  t  know  anything  about  it. 
ni  give  the  parsonage  site,  en?" 

"That's  a  good  girt/ —kissing  her. 

ITOK  two  days  Mr.  Mastcrson  waited 
*   expectantly  at  his  office — ^and  noth- 

iT)<j  hrij>|H»ned.  He  sent  out  letters  of 
inquiry  to  his  agents.  He  received 
from  the  advertising  agency  great  sacks 
of  ncwsjiapers  carryiiii;  liis  advertise- 
ments, lie  looked  thetu  over»  and 
waited.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  hotel 
and  smoked  the  last  twenty-five-cent 
cigar  in  the  box.  Strolling  down  into 
the  lobby,  he  met  the  genial  and  appre- 
ciative j)roprietor. 

"Vou'\e  ffot  to  take  two  of  those 
lots,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"I'll  take  foar/*  responded  his  host, 
"and  what's  more,  every  one  that  does 
business  with  me  buys  lots." 

"That's  the  way  to  talk,"  replied  his 
favored  guest,  drawing  forth  the  blank 
contracts.  They  were  promptly  sip^nc«l, 
the  lots  being  picked  from  a  blue-print 
on  the  wall  of  the  lobby. 

"You  leave  me  about  twenty  five  of 
them  contracts,"  suggested  his  host. 

"What's  more/*' — ^leaning  forward, 
Mr.  Masterson  whispered, — "you  get 
the  rcgidar  agent's  commission." 

"I  credit  forty  dollars  on  your  bill  for 
this  month,"  -aid  the  hotel  proprietor, 
opening  his  ledger. 

Now,  his  wealthy  guest  hadn't 
thought  of  this  phase  of  the  sale,  hnt 
assented  readily.  What  he  wantcfl  w.is 
cash  to  jingle  in  his  pockets,  just  at 
that  moment  he  was  the  poorest  citizen 
in  Alameda. 

"Hrre's  where  von  brrnnie  a  dirt 
jjCtidkr,"  he  nuunblcd  to  liimself.  and 
sauntered  forth  in  the  glare  of  the  semi- 
tropical  sun.  The  bank  offirials  fnnk 
ten ;  the  secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Tcague  two;  the  carpenters  who  built 
the  office  building  each  took  one.  In 
fact,  everyone  who  met  the  bland  and 


prosj)erous  Mr.  Masterson  immediately 
became  impressed  with  the  insig- 
nificance of  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Even  mc 

hotel  waiter  bought  one.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  Mr.  'Masterson  returned 
from  bis  foray  with  two  hundred  dol- 
brs  in  cash  in  his  pocket,  and  received 
twenty-five  contracts  from  the  jubilant 
hotel  proprietor — but  no  cash,  the  first 
payments  being  the  commission. 

In  his  morning  mail  the  following 
day  were  five  letters  containing  ten  dol- 
lars each  for  five  payments  on  lots. 
Contracts  were  mailed  out.  Armed 
with  little  cash  but  good  prospects, 
Masterson  employed  ten  imported  sten- 
ographers and  the  work  of  mailing  out 
letters  to  the  list  of  iiroprrly  holders 
b^n.  Three  days  later  two  hundred 
sales  came  in  by  mail  from  agents.  The 
first  .skirmish  was  won. 

Men  and  ^\•omcIl  !)cgan  to  crowd  into 
Alameda  in  searcli  of  tlic  waters  of 
health.  They  were  pro\  idcd  with  tents 
near  the  well,,  for  which  they  paid 
rent. 

There  remained  one  detail,  hovirever, 

to  make  tlic  victory  comiilcte.  Mr. 
Masterson  again  ventured  into  the 
barren  office  of  Dave  Westman. 

"What  peo(>le  need,  Dave,"  he  began 
familiarly,  "arc  homes.  Now.  I'm  not 
in  the  home  bu.siness.  I  want  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  make  money.  You 
dealt  sqnarely  with  me.  You  buy  fifty 
kjts— " 

"I  don't  want  any  lots/'  growled 

Dave,  who  was  still  bemoaning  the 
money  he  might  have  made  on  that 
>ame  land. 

"Listen."  urged  tlie  newly  promin«Ait 
citizen:  "you  buy  fifty  lots  for  cash 
and  build  tifty  houses.  I'll  give  you 
any  lots  yoti  want.  Yon  can  make  five 
liiindrcd  dollars  .-ipiecc  on  those  houses. 
That's  twenly-tive  thousand  dollars, 
and  it's  easy  picking.  I'm  making  a 
place  famous,  and  you  make  the  prnilts. 
I'll  ?ive  you  until  to-morrow  to  decide. 
If  you  don't  do  it,  I  will." 

From  his  dingy,  dust-covered  desk, 
piled  hi,Qfi  with  yt-llow  papcr=;.  all  in 
disorder,  Dave  looked  at  the  newcomer 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  alarm.  While  he 
was  recovering  his  composure*  Mr. 
Masterson  departed. 
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P  NGROSSED  with  the  morning  mail 
of  a  big  real-estate  business  the 
following  day,  Masterson  did  not  notice 
the  unobtnisive  entrance  of  the  quiet 

Dave  Wcstman.  There  was  no  doubt- 
ing the  look  in  Dave's  eye.  Moreover, 
the  men  on  the  ground  had '  gleefully 
reported  that  *'old  man  Westman"  had 
been  out  there  asking  if  the  tent-colony 
would  buy  or  rent  houses.  Without 
salutation  or  preliminaries  Dave  drew 
a  pencil  across  fifty  lots  on  the  blue- 
print; then  he  wrote  a  check  for  fif- 
teen diousand  dollars,  while  Masterson 
wrote  the  contracts. 

"You'll  make  big  money  on  that," 
said  the  dealer  in  land,  as  he  used  the 
blotter. 

"I'm  liuyiiij,'  five  acres  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  1  sold  one  thou- 
sand' acres,  you  pirate,"  retorted  Dave 
as  he  retreated. 

For  two  months  Mr.  Masterson  en- 
jo3red  the  occupation  of  opening  letters 
and  removing  checks.  Then  payments 
began  to  pour  in  from  persons  who  had 
purchased  tlieir  lots  from  agents,  the 
agents  having  received  the  first  pay- 
ment a?5  commission.  Clerks  were  cm- 
_ployed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  deposit- 
mg  checks.  Another  two  months  later 
telegrams  were  sent  to  all  agents,  an- 
nouncing that  Hopewell  .\ddition  was 
sold  out  and  lo  accept  no  more  con- 
tracts. A  hundred  or  more  strayed  in, 
but  the  monQr  was  tegntfmiy  re- 
turned. 

TTHE  entire  population  turned  out 
*■  that  afternoon,  when  news  of  the 
sale  of  the  last  lot  was  received,  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion.  The  editor  made  a 
speech  which  was  a  remarkable  di-^ser- 
tation  on  the  greatness  of  Robert  K. 
Lee  an<i  the  future  prosperity  of  Ala- 
meda. The  affair  was  entirely  extem- 
poraneous and  closed  with  three  cheers 
lor  Masterson,  as  the  courthouse 
cannon  was  dragged  across  the  plaza 
for  the  firing  of  a  final  snhifc. 

Through  the  sweating,  laughing, 
dust-covered  crowd  in  the  hotel  lobby 
Mr.  Masterson  good-naturedly  elbowed 
his  way  and  found  rest  in  his  own 
rooms.  Htt  wife,  clad  in  a  kimono, 
sat  looldnjT  out  the  window,  wonder^ 


ing  at  the  unaccustomed  animation  in 

Alameda. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  now?" 
she  asked. 

"Celebrating,"  he  replied.  "We're 
through  now.  We've  got  enough  to  go 
to  Europe.  Is  my  little  girl  tired  of 
Alameda  ?" 

"Don't  forget  that  mortgage/'  she  re- 
minded him. 

"That's  paid,"  he  replied.^. 

"Bol),  I  do  whh  you'd  explain  all 
this  business  to  me,"  she  exclaimed 
perplexedly.  "I  can't  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it." 

"All  right,  dear,"  he  replied,  catch- 
ing lier  hand  and  drawing  her  toward 
him.  "We've  sold  scvcnty-five  hundred 
lots,  and  with  those  who  don't  make" 
payments,  and  lots  we  gave  away,  we 
are  getting  in  payments  from  seven 
thousand  lots.  That's  seventy  diousand 
dollars  a  month." 

"Bob!"  she  interrupted. 
.  "Now,  wait  a  minute.  We've  spent 
one  hundred  thou'^atid  dollar's'  on 
streets;  ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  park 
and  flowers;  and  will  spend  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  -thou-^and  dollars  for  a 
hotel  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  a  bath-house.  Agents*  commissions 
and  office  expenses  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  extra 
advertising  and  so  forth  brought  the 
total  toa  million.  Now,  seven  thousand 
lots  at  three  hundred  dollars  brings 
two  million  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; so  we've  only  got  about  a  million 
out  of  it  and,  of  course,  the  hotel  and 
bath-house." 

Mrs.  Masterson  struggled  with  the 
figures,  and  then  gave  it  up. 

"Let's  go  back  home/*  she  said.  "I'm 
tired  of  it  all," 

"All  right,'*  responded  her  husband, 
tossing  another  of  those  long  cigar- 
stubs  out  of  the  window. 

I7OR  a  month  they  reveled  in  the 
■  sights  of  Chicago,  the  theaters, 
cafc^.  and  even  the  noise.  Mr.  Ma.s- 
terson  inspected  plans  for  the  hotel  and 
bath-house  and  let  the  contracts,  much, 
to  the  delight  of  Calvert,  who  could  talk 
of  nothing  but  curing  the  multitude. 
One  month  later,  returning  from  a 
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brief  trip  through  the  East,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Masterson,  now  of  Alameda,  de- 
cided to  visit  Alameda.  Mr.  Master- 
son  telegraphed  the  news  ahead. 
Night's  kindly  shadows  calmed  tlie 
angular  lines  of  the  Alameda  freight- 
depot  as  they  stepped  from  the  train. 
Their  arrival  was  the  lirst  signal  for 
cheers  that  reverberated  over  the 
prairie.  A  short  procession  of  automo- 
biles covered  with  bunting  bore  them 
in  iriuiuph  to  the  big  hotel.  The  wind- 
ing paths  of  the  ])ark  were  covered  with 
pink  myrtle.  Amid  banks  of  almost 
sickeningly  sweet-scented  tropical  flow- 
ers they  took  their  seats  in  the  t»nquet- 
hall  of  the  new  hotel,  and  looked  down 
the  long  vista  of  white  linen,  red 
flowers,  cut  glass  and  brilliant  electric 
lights;  When  thr  crowd  filed  in»  Cal- 
vert sat  next  to  Mr.  Masterson. 

"How's  everything?"  asked  the 
latter. .  * 

"House  is  full,"  wa^  the  response. 
"Curing  them.^" 

Calverrs  blue  eyes  twinkled  with 
merriment.  "Just  simply  beats  the 
jdickcns  how  I  cure  'em,"  he  gurfjied. 

Man^  speeches,  more  remarkable  for 
enthusiasm  and  'sincerity  than  do- 
quence  or  pranmiar.  ]>rif:;htcned  the 
occasion.  The  last  speaker  was  Dave 
Westman.  He  told  the  story  of  his 
land  deals,  much  to  the  de%ht  of  the 
crowd.  "But  I  made  mine  on  them 
houses,"  he  chuckled.  "And  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  we  need  in 
the  enterprisin*  metropolis  o'  Alameda 


is  manufacturin'.  We  need  another 
cotton-gin  and  a  creamery." 

"Oh,  Bob;  give  them  a  gin  and  cream- 
ery," coaxed  Mrs.  Bob. 

"Any  money  in  gins  and  cream- 
eries ?"  asked  Bob  of  Calvert. 

'Whole  wads  of  it,"  rqilied  the 
chemist. 

''Mary,  if  I  put  in  a  gin  and  creamery 
here,  we'll  have  to  live  here  a  year/'  be 

warned. 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  answered  his 
wife.  "No  one  pays  any  attention  to  us 
in  Chicago,  and" — smiling,  but  with 
tears  in  her  eyes — ^"I  was  president  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  here.** 

"Is  the  editor  of  The  Star  here?" 
sang  out  the  deep  voice  of  Mr.  Mas- 
terson. 

"Here,"  piped  the  editor. 

"Well,  announce  for  me  to-morrow 
that  I'll  build  a  gin  and  a  creamery  at 
once.**  ' 

Men  jumped  on  their  chairs  to  wave 
napkins.  They  shouted  and  stamped 
their  feet  and  yelled  his  name. 

As  the  crowd  drifted  out'  of  the 
banquet-room,  Mrs.  ^^astcrson  put  her 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  her  beloved 
Bob  and  looked  up  at  him  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"Aren't  they  just  the  most  lovable 
people  in  the  world?*'  she  asked. 

"Good  pe<^le,"  he  affirmed. 

"Cut  Hob,  now  you  let  business  alone. 
I'm  afraid  it  corrupts  your  morals." 
'  "Business,  Mary,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  morals/'  he  replied. 


Not  hv  nntunil  inclination  is  the  waiter  so  ix)lite; 

His  gracious  manner's  merely  a  disguise. 
The  true  and  only  reason  why  he  tries  to  serve  you  right, 

Is  shown  by  the  expression  in  his  ^es. 
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The  Man  Who  Loved  Humanity 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ANARCHISM  AS  AP' 
PLIED  TO  SNIPE  THE  YECCMAN 

By    Ray  Sprigle 

Who  wrote  "Coke."      Propi,        The  Vcii     ^nd  other  GREEN   BOOK  doriei 


BilOLDEN  called  hiiDsclf  an 
I  Anarchist.  It  was  a  boast 
II  rather  than  an  admission. 
I'rcssed  for  details,  he  might  modify 
his  boast  by  the  expbination  that  he  was 
a  phiIo>oi)hical  Anarchis!.  One  who 
Hstencd  attentively  to  his  further  ex- 
position of  difference  between  a 
philosophical  Anarchist  and  a  plain 
Anarchist,  probably  would  pfathcr  that 
the  former  talked,  while,  the  latter 
threw  bombs. 

Now  Belden,  though  an  Anarchist, 
was  not  a  monster.  He  was  an  ideal~ 
ist.  He  was  a  dreamer,  a  great  dreamer. 
He  loved  humanity,  c\eii  its  dregs. 
He  saw  the  world  tluDngh  no  smoked 
glasses.  He  saw  the  misery,  the  sor- 
row, the  unhappiness — and  the  sorrows 
of  the  world  hail  broken  his  heart  and 
had  made  of  him  a  dreamer — and  his 
dreams  had  made  of  him  an  Anardiist 
It  was  a  wonderful  dream,  a  noljle 
dream,  but  where  Belden  fell  short  was 
his  faihire  futly  to  dtstitM;ttish  between 
the  dream  and  the  real.  Let  a  man  hug 
to  his  heart  a  dream,  for  many,  many 
years;  let  tliis  dream  be  with  him 
always,  waking  and  sleepin;,':  let  him 
live  the  dream — and  by  and  by  that 
man  will  foiget  that  what  he  hugs 
to  his  heart  is  but  a  dream;  for 
him  the  boundaries  of  the  dream- 
world and  the  world  of  grim  reality 
will  fade. 

So  Belden  dreamed  his  dream  of  the 

day  when  humanity  wouVI  jnirc'e  its 
heart  of  vileness  and  vice  and  selfish- 


ness, when  the  brotherhood  of  man 
would  be  fact,  when  every  man  would 
love  his  fellow  as  himself.  And  then 
there  would  be  no  need  of  law  and  rule 
and  rote.  And  at  the  last  there  would 
!)e  the  final  fellowshiji  of  man,  in  a 
free  community,  untrammeled  by  cus- 
tom or  law,  each  seeking  the  good  of 
the  other — in  a  word,  anarchy. 

Belflen  believed  these  things,  and 
when  at  night  in  little  groups  of  his 
fellows  he  would  put  his  dream  into 
words,  his  face  wotdd  glow  with  the 
pure  fire  of  prophecy;  his  eyes  would 
bum  with  the  ftame  of  devotion  to  a 
losing  cause. 

AT  FIRST  Belden's  creed  was  as 
narrow  and  as  dearly  defined  as 
that  of  his  Calvinist  ancestors.  Rut  as 
he  grew  oltler,  while  the  dream  was  no 
less  real,  his  love  for  the  world  grew 
greater,  and  his  creed  broadened,  he- 
came  kindlier.  It  excused  rather  than 
condemned. 

The  virus  of  radicalism  had  first 
touched  Belden  at  Han-'f'  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  il.irvard  So- 
cialist Club.  Then  he  had  read  Proud- 
hon  and  Max  Stirner — and  behold  1 
here  was  an  Anarchist. 

And  at  first,  in  the  frenzy  of  his  new- 
lighted  demotion,  he  mu'^t  he  a  flame 
sweeping  from  the  land  the  evil  which 
he  so  clearly  discerned.  But  Belden 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  great 
leaders  are  made;  and  so  in  time  he 
sank  back  into  what  he  and  his  fellows 
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described  as  a  state  of  passive  resist- 

anro. 

When  he  left  college,  he  had  intended 
to  write.   He  did  write,  for  a  year  or 

two.  But  publishers  uxre  cold.  Xone 
of  them  seemed  willing  to  encourage 
the  youn^  Shakespeare  to  the  extent  of 
paying  him  real  money  in  return  for 
the.  right  to  prim  wbai  he  wrote.  So, 
perforce,  he  aiiandoned  hope  of  a 
career  in  that  direction.  He  had  an 
annuity  of  a  couple  of  thousand  a  yrnr 
left  him  by  an  aunt  who  had  paid  his 
way  through  college.  This  took  care  of 
the  material  side  of  life,  and  so  he 
calle<l  himself  a  writer  anrl  lived  amonsf 
the  groups  of  philosophical  Anarchists 
that  cluster  on  the  edges  of  Washington 
Square. 

Nightly  they  foregathered,  in  the 
room  of  one  of  them,  or  in  a  German 

beer  saloon  or  in  an  Italian  restaurant 
or  Greek  coffee-house.  And  for  all  of 
them  the  great  business  of  life  was  to 
dream.  Always  there  was  great  talk 
of  the  Cnn^e,  and  men  were  not 
aslianied  of  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they 
dreamed  the  great  dream  aloud. 

And  since  J  they  were  .Anarchists, 
since  they  boasted  thajl  they  w^re 
Anarchists,  albeit  of  the  philosophical 
variety,  it  was  foregone  that  they 
should  come  into  closer  and  closer 
touch  with  those  other  groups  which 
also  boasted  that  they  were  Afiarchists 
but  said  nothing  of  philosophy. 

These  others  were  also  dreamers,  but 
they  had  visions  of  spreading  their 
drram  over  the  world  with  fire  and 
sword  and  bomb  and  bullet.  These 
were  of  a  different  breed  from  Belden 
and  his  friends.  These  were  hot-e3red 
Italians,  some  of  them  witli  a  price  on 
their  lieads  on  two  continents ;  deep- 
voiced,  bearded  Germans  with  the  fire 
of  incipient  insanity  burning  in  sunken 
eyes  under  shaggy,  lowering  brows; 
quick-voiced,  volcanic  Russians  with 
the  marks  of  knout  and  Imnet  and  knife 
on  their  backs  and  in  their  hearts. 
V^Tiile  Belden  and  his  kind  talked  of 
Proudhon  and  Kropotkin  and  Stirner, 
these  others  pounded  the  table  and  bel- 
lowed of  Lin^,  of  Parsons,  of  Briesica. 
And  some  of  them  in  their  attics 
woiiced  long  over  strange  retorts  and 


villainous  fumes,  and  periodically  blew 
themselves  into  tlir  hereafter. 

'•Mistaken,"  said  Belden  and  his 
group,  "but  dreamers  of  the  dream,  sin- 
cere, earnest,  daring  all — and  therefore 
of  us."  And  thereiipon  Belden  and  the 
rest  contributed  to  defense-funds, 
signed  protests,  hired  lawyers  and 
pulled  the  strings  of  their  influence 
when  the  law  grip]K*d  these  more  radi- 
cal dreamers  who  were  not  content  but 
to  dream  and  teach  and  talk. 

DELDEN  came  from  an  old  New 

^  England  family.  Whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  it,  he  added  that 
he  had.  come  a  long,  long  way.  Some 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  lawmakers; 
many  more  had  been  lawyers ;  others 
were  instructors  in  the  great  universi- 
ties of  America  and  England;  and 
some  had  donned  tlic  doth  of  the  min- 
istry. All  of  Belden's  instincts  directed 
him  toward  a  Puritanical  morality.  It 
had  taken  long  and  careful  fostering 
of  his  few  and  weak  radical  tendencies 
to  develop  tlieni  into  anarchism.  Bel- 
den was  essentially  honest, — he  would 
have  starved  before  he  stole, — and  yet 
night  after  night  he  preached  the  "im- 
morality of  iJropcrty"  and  praised  those 
of  the  criminal  imderworUl  who  had 
broken  away  from  law  and  convention 
and  taken  to  thievery. 

Me  had  a  horror  of  violence.  If  he 
had  been  wronpfed,  his  first  natural 
impulse  would  have  been  to  appeal  to 
the  law.  Then  he  would  have  remem- 
hered  that  he  was  an  ;\narchist,  had 
nothing  in  sympathy  with  the  law,  and 
would  have  suffered  in  silence.  And 
yet  he  journeyed  to  Chicago  one  spring 
to  make  the  principal  address  at  the 
unveiliiijj  of  a  statue  erected  in  memory 
of  tiie  I  laymarkct  Anarchists  who  were 
executed  for  throwincr  a  bomb  into  a 
platoon  of  police  and  killing  a  score  of 
them. 

.*\t  their  nightly  conferences  Belden 
and  his  fellow-philosophers  considered 
all  the  wrongs  and  all  the  problems  of 
the  world,  discussed  them,  gravely 
righted  the  first  and  solved  the  latter. 
Literature,  femininism,  uncmpluyinent, 
birth-control,  art,  criminology — ^they 
had  received  their  degrees  in  all. 
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Crime,  they  decided, — BeUlcn  wi'h 
them, — wa^  but  the  "manifestation  of 
>n  economic  maladjustinent"  In  any 
event  tlie  criniinal  himself  wasn't  to 
blame.  Naturally,  holding  these  beliefs 
and  maintaining  relations  of  a  sort  with 
the  more  radical  elements  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  New  York,  among  whom 
were  many  criminals,  Beldcn  and  the 
other  ''philosophers'*  from  time  to  time 
came  into  :Tititnate  contact  with  crim- 
inals. The  contact  was  emphasized  by 
the.  fact  that  these  criminals,  having 
met  Belden  through  underworld  chan- 
nels, regarded  Inni  as  "safe"  and  talked 
freely  before  \um.  So  in  tiino.  lUlden, 
though  he  had 
never  in  his 
life  deviated  a 
hair^s  •  breadth 
from  the  pre- 
cepts of  either 
the  criminal  or 
the  moral  codes, 
had  a  select,  if 
small,  circle  of 
acquaintances 
among  the  crim- 
inals who  fre- 
(jiu  nted  the  dis- 
trict which  lies 

to  the  south  of  Washington  Square. 

ND  all  of  these  facts  paved  the  way 
for  the  crossing  of  t!ie  de?;tinies  of 
"Snipe"  Morgan  —  bcj^gar,  hobo  and 
yegg — and  Frederick  Belden— descend- 
nnt  of  New  England  aristocracy,  Har- 
vard man,  writer.  Beklen  lirst  met 
Snipe  at  Siaggattari's.  Saggattari  was 
a  htfle,  fiery  Tuscan  who  owned  a  res- 
taurant much  frequented  by  radicals 
who  wanted  to  escape  from  the  bogus 
Bohemian  atmosphere  of  the  more 
respectable  ])lnrc<:, 

Saggattari  had  strange  customers 
aside  from  Belden  and  the  others. 
Shifty-eyed  }Oimi:  Italian  crooks  fore- 
gathered there.  From  time  to  time, 
since  crime  is  the  most  cosmopolitan 
thing  in  all  cosmopolitan  New  York, 
ihrv  brouf^'ht  their  Anglo-Saxon  fel- 
li>v.3  ill  crime  to  the  little  restaurant, 
Saggnttari's  became  known  as  a  '*safe 
joint." 

Snipe  Morgan  liad  just  completed,  as 


"^O  Belden  dreamed  Kis  dream  of  the  d^S 
when  Kumanity  wocdd  purge  its  heart  of 
vileness  and  vice  and  selfishness,  when  the 
brotKerKood  of  man  would  be  fact,  when  every 
man  should  lave  bis  fellow  as  Himself.  And 
then  there  'would  be  no  need  of  laW  or  rule  or 
^ot•li^  And  at  til*  last  tKec*  would  Iw  the 
final  fdlowsKip  of  man,  in  a  free  community;, 
un trammeled  hy  custom  or  law,  each  seeking 
the  gpod  of  the  other — in  a  word,  anar^y." 


he  told  it,  "a  five-spot  in  stir  for  snufT- 
ing  a  drum  down  in  Missou."  That  is, 
he  had  just  finished  serving  a  five-year 
sentence  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  for 
blowing  a  safe  in  a  country  post  otiice 
in  Missouri.  As  the  time  for  Snipe's 
release  was  drawing  near,  a  former 
partner  of  his  had  written  to  him, 
instructing^  Snipe  to  come  to  New  York. 
Saggattan's  was  named  as  the  rendez- 
vous, riut  while  Snipe  was  on  his  way 
up  from  Moundsville  prison,  the  former 
partner  was  unfortunate  and  unwise 
inough  to  he  sent  to  the  workhouse 
for  tliirty  days  for  begging.  So  there 
was  no  "']ial"  tn  meet  Sriipc  at  the  end 

of  his  journey. 

r.ut  Snipe 
found  Sa^at- 
tari's  and  uun^ 
dered  in,  tired, 
worn,  hungry, 
and  sat  there 
cursing  his  luck. 
After  midnight, 
as  the  streets 
grew  less 
crowded  and 
tlierefore  less 
safe   for  the 

|>etty  crook  and 
b^lgar,  others  of  Snipe's  kind  began  to 
dnft  into  the  restaurant.  Snipe  knew 
iKjne  of  them,  but  the  intei%lHtage  of 

a  few  of  the  more  famous  names  of 
crookdoin  and  the  ease  with  which 
Snipe  reeled  off  the  villainous,  unin- 
telligible argot  of  the  "yegg"  soon 
proved  him  "right."  It  was  not  long 
until  the  word  that  a  man  just  out  of 
prison,  broken,  helpless,  hopeless,  had 
crept  to  Saggattari's  for  succor  and 
for  shelter,  went  from  table  to  table. 
It  reached  Beldcn  and  a  few  of  his 
frienrls  who  were  sitting:,  dreaming  as 
usual,  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  All  their 
sympathies  instantly  were  aroused. 
Here,  in  the  person  of  Snipe,  was 
point  to  their  arguments.  Here  was 
weight  to  their  contentions.  Snipe's 
case  justified  all  their  assumptions  of 
a  knowledge  of  criminn1o£:n.r. 

The  world  was  atjainst  this  weak- 
ling. Society  had  demanded  repara- 
tion for  the  wronc^  tliat  .Snipe  had 
done.    He  had  given  that  reparation 
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—five  long,  bitter,  weary  years  of  it. 
And  even  now  society's  thirst  for  venge- 
ance was  not  glutted.  Would  it  take 
Snipe  back  into  its  body?  Would  it 
totict  send  forgive?  It  would-  ncA, 
,  answered  ,  the  group  of  amateur 
savants — ^but  they  would. 

Society,  smd  not  Snipe,  had  sinned, 
and  then  society  had  savagely  turned 
on  Snipe  and  punished  him  for  what 
it  itself  had  done.  They  told  Snipe 
as  much  after  they  had  invited  hnn 
over  to  their  table.  Stiipe  looked  at 
them  dully.  What  kind  of  "nuts" 
were  these,  he  wondered.  Well,  so 
long  as  they  paid  for  the  brandy  and 
foofl,  he  would  listen  to  their  ravin«?s. 
But  tJiey  might  as  well  have  talked 
Sanskrit  for  all  that  Snipe  imdergtood. 
Out  of  all  the  tantjlc  of  argument  and 
commi^ration  he  grasped  one  sen- 
tence, that  in  which  they  adored  hita 
that  they  did  not  consider  him  guilty. 
Snipe  hastened  to  set  them  ripht. 

"Yuh  don't  get  it,"  he  told  them. 
*'I  snuffed  the  drunit  all  right,  an* 
grabbed  the  rattler  outa  the  burg.  I'd 
ha'  made  the  blow,  all  right,  but  I 
gits  full  o'  coke,  an'  the  bulls  grab 
me." 

And  now  it  was  Snipe's  turn  to  talk 
Sanskrit.  He  translated  for  them 
when  he  saw  their  stares  of  incom- 
prehension, and  at  last  they  under- 
stood that  Snipe  admitted  having 
ciadced  the  safe  and  had  made  his  es- 
cape on  a  freight-train.  Going  on  a 
cocaine  debauch,  however,  he  was 
arrested. 

But  he  went  on: 

"I  was  ^lilty.  all  rii^ht.  an'  they 
wasn't  nothin'  else  for  them  to  do  but 
send  me  up.  But  that  judge  wouldn't 
ha'  needed  to  jmii  that  five-spot  onto 
me.  About  three,  now — that'ud  ha' 
been  about  right." 

CNIPE,  it  will  l>e  seen,  suffered  no 
*^  illusions  rcfjarditig  himself  or  his 
calling.  He  failed  utterly  to  see  his 
defiance  of  the  law  in  the  same  light 
that  Belden  and  his  fellows  saw  it. 

Bnt  all  this  was  unprofitable  frank- 
ness on  Snipe'<  part,  or  nt  least  so  Bel- 
den and  the  others  regarded  it.  Theirs 
to  do  the  talking  and  Snipe's  to  listen 


and  serve  as  an  illustraiioii  and  a  hor- 
rible example.  Since  they  had  taken 
Snipe's  destiny  into  their  charge,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  consider  measures  to 
seam  for  him  food  and  ^Iter  until 
Aey  had  rehahilitated  him  and  ohtained 
work  for  him.  By  common  impulse 
they  all  turned  to  Belden.  He  was  the 
only  one  with  money  jnoui^h  to  feed 
anyone  besides  himself.  Belden  nevei: 
was  known  to  fail. 

In  Snipe's  case,  Belden  arranged  that 
the  ex-convict  should  remain  at  Sapffjat- 
tari's  for  a  time.  On  the  morrow, 
Snipe,  with  Belden's  hdp,  was  to  take 
up  the  search  for  work. 

IN  the  days  that  followed,  Belden 
*  labored  with  .Snipe.  He  tried  to  find 

the  ^'•ood  that  he  assured  himself  must 
be  latent' in  Snipe.  He  tried  to  arouse 
the  msm  to  a  sense  of  his  <rwm  impor- 
tance in  the  scheme  of  things.  But 
Snipe's  brain  couldn't  'encompass  it. 
Food,  women,  drink,  crime,  prison, 
money — these  elemental  things  the 
mind  of  Snipe  could  g^rasp.  He  conld 
conceive  them.  When  Belden  talked  of 
such  things  as  duty,  rraponsibility, 
brotherhood, — in  words  of  one  syllnVV. 
too. — Snipe  only  walled  his  eyes  at  him 
and  grinned. 

They  talked;  they  ate  together  in 
Sa^^attari's.  In  time  Bcldcn  gathered 
that  Snipe  was  the  son  of  a  laborer  in 
a  mid-Western  city,  had  been  often  in 
troiiMe  as  a  hoy  and  finally  had  been 
sent  to  a  reformatory.  He  ran  away 
and  took  to  tramping.  For  years  he 
was  the  protege  of  various  tramps  and 
at  last  arrived  at  the  dipritty  of  tramp- 
dom  himself.  Frotn  hobo  he  developed 
into  a  yegg.  He  admitted  begging  in 
cities,  and  from  time  to  time  blowing  a 
safe  in  the  country  districts.  He  in- 
sisted that  he  "never  had  a  chanst." 

But  if  Belden  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  his  venfnre.  Snipe  was  in  a 
far  worse  predicament.  Belden  was 
furnishing  him  with  an  easy  living,  and" 
he  could  not  hear  to  think  of  going 
back  to  the  road  while  it  lasted.  But 
Belden  constantly  was  talking  of  work. 
He  seemed  to  take  it  for  Lfranted  that 
Snipe  was  anxious  to  find  a  job.  Bel- 
den seemed  to  regard  work  as  some- 
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thing  eagfcrly  to  be  souj:;ht,  something 
to  be  regarded  highly,  as  precious. 

Snipe  knew  better.  Work  was  a  las^ 
resort.  Under  most  circumstances 
even  jail  was  better.  Snipe  was  still  in 
possession  of  liis  intelligence ;  therefore 
he  would  under  no  cireuinstances  go  to 
work.  But  Snipe  had  to  struggle  des- 
perately to  avQid  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  his  enemy,  work.  In  that 
event  he  would  have  to  make  a  belated 
Ptatcineiit    of   his   convictions.  Tliat 


Of  all  criminals  the  yegg  is  the  least 
romantic,  the  most  despised,  lie  has 
no  pride  of  craft.  He  always  is  a 
drunkard,  usually  a  dnig-fiend  and 
always  a  beggar.  In  his  heyday  he  is 
one  of  the  "hard-boiled  peojie/*  as  the 
yegg  safe-crackers  term  themselves; 
but  soon  he  becomes  too  lazy,  too 
drink-sodden,  to  rise  to  Ae  effort  requi- 
site for  even  this  labor,  and  so  seeks  a 
larger  city  and  become  a  b^gar  ex- 
clusivclv. 


The  Two  of  Them  —  B el  den  and  "Snipe"  Morgan 

"¥M  the  days  that  followed,  Relden  Intwred  with  Snipe.  He  tried  to  find  the  good  that 
Ke  assured  himself  must  he  latent  in  Snipe.  He  tried  to  arouse  the  man  to  a  sense 
of  Kis  own  importanoa  in  the  schem*  of  dtmgi.  But  Snipe's  brain  couldn't  encom^mss  it. 
Food,  ■women,  drink,  crime,  prifi  ti,  money — these  elen\ental  things  the  mind  of  Snipe 
could  grasp.  He  could  conceive  them.  When  Belden  talked  of  such  tKii^  as  du^, 
rasponsikility,  krotK«i4iood»— in  word*  of  one  syllable,  too,— Snipe  only  wallcd  nw  «gpw  at 
liim  and  grinned." 


would  be  the  end  of  easy  living  at  Bel- 
den's  expense. 

Snipe  regarded  Bcldcn  as  liamilcssly 
insane.  He  was  as  far  from  under- 
stnnding  Belden  as  Belden  was  from 
understaoding  Snipe. 

Snipe  was  a  yegg.  He  was  one  of 
that  gre.it  nati()ii  in  America  that  calls 
itself  "John  Yeggdom."  It  is  a  clan 
more  secret  than  any  secret  society, 
more  mysterious  than  any  trilxj  of  .sav- 
ages, more  dangerous  than  any  hand  of 
ouUaus.  The  yegg  is  a  safe-blower 
and  a  beggar. 

In  the  winter  lie  comes  to  the  great 
centers  of  population.  Here  he  begs 
abjectly  for  a  livinjy.  He  lives  in  filthy 
lodging-hou.ses  nnr!  cats  at  thi'  luncli- 
counters  of  barrel-houses.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  takes  to  the  brake-rods  and 
bumpers  of  the  freight-trains.  Now 
and  again  he  (hop<  oft  a  freight-train 
in  some  quiet  country  \  illage.  Au  hour 
or  two  after  niidni^lit  the  quiet  .sud- 
denly is  shattered.  Tin  \  rs  leap 
from  bed,  seize  trusty  shotguns  and  run 
to  the  post  office  and  general  store. 
They  find  the  post-ctflM  c  safe  is  a 
twisted  mass  of  junk,  and  the  stamps 
and  cash  it  once  contained  are  gone. 

John  Yegg  has  caHed. 


A  ND  this  was  Snipe.  Belden  labored 
earnestly  with  htm.  Belden  him- 
self was  an  atheist,  but  when  he  learned 
that  .Snipe  was  by  way  of  being  relig- 
iously inclined,  he  to<)k  him  to  one  of 
his  friends,  a  clergyman,  for  spiritual 
advice.  Snipe  thereafter  regularly 
attended  a  mission  maintained  by  this 
clergyman. 

Belden  did  not  attempt,  after  one  or 
two  failures,  to  discuss  his  philosophy 
with  Snipe.  Belden  was  astonished  to 
tind  that  Snii>e  beheved  sincerely  in  the 
law.  He  expected  to  find  Snipe  bitter 
toward  the  detect i\es.  the  jurymen,  the 
judges,  the  wardens  and  prison  guards 
at  whose  hands  he  suffered.  But  not 
Snipe. 

"Those  guys  all  has  to  do  what 
they're  doin',  he  laboriously  explained 
to  Belden.  "If  it  wasn't  for  them  an' 
the  laws,  this'd  he  th'  'ell  of  a  place. 
Nossir.  Mr.  Belden.  w'cn  I  gits  caught 
after  pullin'  a  job,  I  knows  I  got  some- 
tliin' comin' to  nie.   I  can't  kick.  See? 

"But,"  he  added  bitterly,  "I  don't  see 
w'y  I  don't  git  a  chanst,  w'y  these  peo- 
ple that  has  jobs  don't  give  me  one." 

And  then,  as  soon  as  he  finished,  he 
saw  his  mistake  and  cursed  his  chjmd- 
ness.  The  last  touch  was  an  error.  It 
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was  his  task  to  keep  BeMcn's  luind  as 
far  from  the  dreaded  job  as  possible, 
and  here  he  was  remindtng  him  of  it! 
Snipe  saw  that  his  season  of  plenty  on 
Belden's  bounty  was  n<^ring  its  end. 
Any  day  BeMen,  who  was  httntinif  a 
job  assiduously,  might  find  it.  Better 
for  Sni'iK"  to  go  now  than  to  be  driven 
away  after  he  turned  clown  profferetl 
work.  He  wanted  to  keep  l>elt!en  and 
Belden'S  liberality  as  a  kinll  of  reserve, 
to  be  drawn  upon  in  seasons  of  need. 
So  Snipe  began  to  talk  sulloily  and 

[\  irin^^ly  of  his  failure  to  find  work. 
He  hinted  to  Belden  that  since  he  could 
not  hope  to  live  on  the  charity  of  his 
frieiu!  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  old 
paths  of  crime  were  nil  that  were  left 
him.  A  few  days  oi  hints,  and  then 
one  n^t  he  put  it  up  to  Belden 
squarely : 

"Mr.  Bekltn,  they  wont  give  me  a 
chanst.   I'm  through.   I  know  a  little 

burff  aT)out  one  hundri'd  and  fifty  nn'les 
up  the  State  that  i've  had  in  mind  for 
eight  years  now.  I'm  goin'  to  snuff  the 
dnnn  in  the  post  office.  I  aint  gettin'  a 
square  deal,  an'  I'm  ^oin'  to  take  it." 

Belden  believed  sincerely  that  Snipe 
was  a  wronged  creature.  In  justifica- 
tion of  this  belief  he  would  lia\e 
pointed  to  tbe_  fact  that  for  two  months 
Snipe  had  tried  to  find  honest  work, 
and  had  failed.  Belden  had  sought 
earnestly  for  work  for  Snipe  and,  in 
fact,  had  induced  several  of  his  friends 
to  offer  Snipe  a  place.  Snipe  had  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  diM-ourap^in^j  his 
prospective  employers,  with  a  single 
interview.  Therefore  Belden  beltei^ 
that  society  had  definitely  cast  Snipe 
out.  He  had  confidence  enough  in 
Snipe's  alriHty  as  a  safe-blower  to 
believe  he  could  rob  the  post  office  he 
had  in  mind,  and  escape.  Now.  thoui^ht 
Belden,  was  the  time  to  sliow  his  prin- 
ciples were  real  beliefs  of  everyiiay  life 
and  not  mere  fair  weather  theories. 
For  years  he  had  been  preadiing  revolt. 
Did  he  mean  it?  He  thought  a  minute. 
He  did.  He  put  his  hattd  on  Snipe's 
shoulder. 

"All  right.  Snipe!  Go?  And  good 
luck  to  you." 

Then  Snipe  told  Ticldeii  a  little  more 
of  his  plans,  the  name  of  the  village, 


of  the  construction-camp  where  he  ex- 
pected  to  steal  his  dynamite,  of  the 
hobo-camp  where  he  expected  to  boil 
out  nitroglycerin  from  the  dynamite. 

CNIPE  blew  the  safe  as  he  had 

planned.  Three  days  later  he  was 
arrested  in  the  back  room  of  a  >\'est 
Side  saloon  in  Cleveland,  and  returned 
for  trial.  He  was  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  atul  arrai^incd  before  United 
States  District  Judge  Francis  P.  Hol- 
land and  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  tradi- 
tionally good  and  true. 

The  result  was  a  certainty  from  the 
stait:  Snipe  never  had  a  chance,  even 
ui  the  opinion  of  his  own  attorney,  a 
youngster  of  the  bar  appointed  to 
defend  him.  But  Snipe,  who  had 
pleaded  not  guilty,  insisted  upon  taking 
the  stand  to  plead  with  the  judge.  -So. 
since  it  was  his  right,  and  since  his 
pleas  might  move  the  judge  to  mrtigate 
the  sentence  even  if  Snipe  failed  to 
move  the  jury,  his  cotmsel  jMJt  him  in 
the  witness-chair. 

Snipe  had  thought  long  and  deeply 
throMj!fh  the  days  he  had  lain  in  jail 
awaiting  trial.  And  ever  his  mind  had 
turned  to  Belden.  Who  was  it  had 
induced  him  to  commit  this  crime? 
"Belden,"  was  the  answer.  Who  had 
urged  him  on?  "Belden/*  was  the 
answer  again.  And  Snipe  was  sincere 
in  his  belief. 

Belden  had  \  isitcd  Snipe  in  jail.  The 
philo.sbpher  had  tried  to  induce  Snipe 
to  declare  his  guilt,  put  the  blame  on 
society,  which  had  refused  him  a  living, 
and  then  to  defy  court  and  jury  to  do 
their  worst.  Snipe  had  refused  and 
had  become  eloquently  vituperative  in 
reviling  Belden. 

The  court  reporter  found  it  quite 
imjiossiMe  to  record  the  flood  of  argot, 
of  reproaches,  of  hysterical  pleas  that 
Snipe  showered  uptm  court  and  spec- 
tator; \\hcn  he  took  the  stand.  But 
Judge  Francis  P.  Bolland  understood 
this: 

That  Snipe  had  discu^-cd  the  details 
of  his  planned  crime  with  one  Freder- 
ick Belden,  and  that  Belden  had  offered 
one  or  two  suggestions  to  aid  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

That  Belden  had  repeatedly  urged 
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Snipe  to  commit  this,  as  well  as  other, 

crimes. 

That  Belden  was  an  Anarchist;  that 
he  had  no  regaTd  for  the  law. 
"That  guys  dangerous.  Judge,"  de- 

clarec!  Snipe  in  closing.  '*He  don't 
lielieve  ill  God  nor  nothia'.  He  don't 
believe  in  jails  or  pens  nor  nothin*  like 
that.  He's  an  Anarchist."  And  with 
this  last  denunciation,  outraged  virtue 
in  the  person  of  Snipe  Morgan  could 
do  no  more.  He  rightly  judged  that 
he  had  reached  his  chmax,  and  stopped. 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  dose  qf 

•  Snipe's  tt'^timony,  TnHe:e  Holland 
ordered  that  Frederick  Bcldcn  be 
brought  into  court  on  a  bendi  warrant. 

The  warrant  was  made  ont  and  signed, 
and  a  post-ofiicc  inspector  sent  out  to 
find  Beiden.  The  latter  had  not  attended 
the  trial,  bdng  called  to  Boston  to 
look  after  hi?  aunt's  estate. 

The  jury  found  Snipe  guilty,  and 
-Judge  P.olland  deferred  sentence.  That 
night  Beldrn  was  arre'^terl  at  his  home. 
He  spent  the  nighi  in  jail.  The  next 
day  he  was  arraigned  before  a  United 
Statts  Coniniissioner  and  held  for  the 
grand  jury.  Judge  Holland  had  already 
suggested  to  the  District  Attorney  that 
he  take  the  case  before  a  s]>ci  iai  jijiand 
jury  which  was  then  sitting.  'I'hc  fol- 
lowing day  the  grand  jury  returned  an 
indictment  charging  FredericH  Belden 
with  conspiracy  to  roh  a  United  .States 
post  office.  Davitl  Morgan,  alias  Snipe 
Morgan,  was  indicted  on  a  similar 
charge. 

Belden  was  dazed  hy  this  sudden  leap 
of  the  law.  Shortly  after  his  arrest  he 
was  about  to  send  for  an  attorney,  a 
friend  of  the  P.rlden  family  who  had 
handled  his  aunt's  estate.  Then  he 
recalled  that  as  an  Anarchist  he  could 
have  no  dealings  with  the  law  or  law- 
yers when  it  was  only  his  own  liberty 
that  was  concerned.  It  was  a  struggle. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  Bcldcn's  adherence  to 
principle  that  he  rcfranied  from  seek- 
ing bail  and  determined  to  defy  the 
court  when  arraigned.  The  stem,  un- 
compromising conscientiousness  of 
the  Beldens  which  had  made  them  mil- 
itant Puritans  was  now  making  Fred- 
erick Belden  a  militant  Aimrchist.  and 


seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
him  a  convict  too. 

f  N  a  week  Belden  was  called  for  trial 

*  before  Judge  Bolland.  The  trial  was 
brief.  Belden  was  tried  jointly  with 
Snipe,  who  pleaded  guilty.  Belden 
refused  to  plead,  and  a  plea  of  not 
guilt V  v/as  entered  for  him.  He  too 
took  the  stand.  If  he  had  kept  oft  it, 
he  would  have  been  dismissed,  for 
tliere  was  only  Snipe's  evidence  ajjalnst 
him,  and  Snipe  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Belden  defiantly,  and  despite  re- 
peated admonitions  from  the  Judge  for 
his  manner,  told  of  what  he  still 
thought  was  Snipe's  two-month  search 
for  work.  He  told  of  Snii>e's  and  his 
own  growing  bitterness.  And  then, 
nnder  questioning  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney, he  stated  that  he  and  Snipe  had 
disctT^scd  the  robhery  before  it  was 
coninnlteJ.  lie  admitted  that  he  had 
suj^gested  two  or  three  points  that 
Snipe  had  ovcrlookid. 

The  jury  acted  quickly  and  smoothly, 
as  became  their  goodness  and  truthful'^ 
ncss.   They  found  Belden  guilty. 

Judge  Francis  P.  Bolland  was  often 
described  in  the  public  prints  as  an 
exemplar  "of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Federal  judiciary."  He  lived  up  to 
those  traditions  that  day.  His  address 
in  sentencing  the  prisoner  at  the  close 
of  tlic  trial  is  still  regarded  a?;  one  of 
the  oratorical  gems  of  American  juris- 
prudence. At  its  close  he  sentenced 
Belden  to  five  ^rears  at  l)ard  labor  in 
Leavenworth  prison. 

Belden  is  there  yet. 

CNIPE  wa-^  stimmoncd  for  sentence 
*^  on  the  two  charges — robbing  a  post 
office  and  conspiracy.  Judge  ISolfand 
declared  that  Snipe  had  been  made  a 
victim  and  led  astray  into  the  byways 
of  vice  by  a  superior  but  vicious  mind. 

The  court  sentenced  Snipe  to  five 
years  on  each  charge,  the  sentences  to 
run  concurrently. 

-Then  he  suspended  both  of  Snipe** 

sentences,  because  Snipe  had  been  Bel- 
den's  dupe.  Snij)e  signed  a  promise  to 
report  to  the  court  every  month;  then 
he  walked  out  of  the  courtroom — free. 
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Clothes  — 
And  the  Girl 

A  WORD  WITH 
KITTY  DONER 


Kitty  Doner  m    |  1  liUl'LE  Hsk  wliv  Kiuy  Doner 

"Robmson     I    LJ      jj.  always  cast  for  bov  i^arts. 

t-msoe.  Jr.  1  t,  ' 

I'  H  1  lie  answer  is  simple  enough : 

slie  prefers  them. 

'"If  the  pohcc  weren't  so  sharp-sifjhted,"  said 
Kitty  Doner  only  the  other  day  at  the  \\  inter  (jar- 
den,  "I'd  abandon  skirts  altogether,  even  for  the 
street,  and  wear  boys'  duds." 

.'^he  is  a  child  of  the  theater.    Her  jjarents,  Joe 
and  Xellie  Doner,  were  old-time  variety  i)erform- 
ers,  dancers  both.    When  Kitty  was  born,  her 
mother,  retired  from  active  stage-work,  was  ward- 
robe  mistress   at   the    1  lipjiodrome.     She  first 
ciUercd  vaudeville,  did  Kitty,  and  then  musical 
comedy,  and  was  later  engaged  to  support  Al 
Jolson.  in  whose  companies  slie  has  remained 
some  years.   She  always  dances — and  smiles. 
545 
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Siasconsct  das  a  water-wagon  aroong  its  many  summer 
attractions,  end  here  Joseph  Kilgour  is  sKown  driving 
it.     Tk«  ebscnca  of  p«ss«ngers  should  b*  noted 
particularly. 


••Bob"  Edeson  (at 
left)  prefers  deep- 
water  swimming. 
Here  he  is  shown  nt 
his  summer  home  at 
S  ig  Harbor,  getting 
ready  to  row  out  to 
deep  water. 


Above:  |uLa  Dean  (at  nght)  and 
her  sifter  at  Miss  Dean's  country 
pl*ce  overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 
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annie 


WHY  HEP.  INTER- 
EST IN  THE  THEA- 
TER   HAS  WANED 

ANNIE  WARD 
is  cunning.  There 
isn't    any  other 
word  for  it.  I  suppose  the 
dictionary  or  a  hook  of  syn- 
onyms   would   give  forth 
.some  stiff  ohi  Latin  or  Greek 
word  to  describe  her,  hut  it 
simply  wouldn't. 
She's  cunning 
—that's  the 
word. 


Nr»  Vo(k 


What  is 
more,  Fan- 
nie Ward  is,  in 
the  movies  and  in 
real    life,  exqui- 
sitely cunning,  to  my 
mere  way  of  thinking — which 
is  remembering  at  the  same  time, 
remembering  it  soberly,  albeit  won- 
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Unexpectedness 


By  Miles 
O  V  e  r  h  o  1 1 


dcringly,  that  she's  the  niotlier 
of  a  girl  as  big  as  she  is,  a  girl 
ril  wager  is  no  less  than  six- 
teen. 

Can  you  grasp  that — Fannie 
Ward  a  mother?  Can  you  think 
of  a  sixtcen-ycar-old  young 
lady  walking  up  to  her  and  say- 
ing, "Mamma.  I'd  like  to  make 
some  fudge,"  or  some  such 
thing?  There!  I  knew  you 
couldn't. 

And,  in  the  manner  of  say- 
ing, she  bubbles  over  with 
youth,  just  as  she  looks  all  that 
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is  youth.  Just  to  show  }  u   he  hasn't 

f!fro\vn  up  and  never  \' ill  i  hope  she 
never  will, — she  still  yearns  for  thai 
surprise  in  life.  For  instance,  wc  were 
talkiiif;  one  day  about  the  tih-ns. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  demanded,  "what 
I  like  best  about  them?'* 

Of  course,  I  didn't. 

"It's  the  unexpectcdticss,"  she  said. 

So  there's  no  use  worrying;  she'll 
not  grow  up  very  soon,  thank  good- 
nes?; ! 

"In  the  theaters,"  she  went  on  hastily, 
"in  the  theaters  you  rehearse  plays  for 
from  two  to  six  weeks ;  then,  if  it  is  a 
success,  you  play  it  night  after  night, 
niatincf  after  matinee,  never  changing 
a  move,  gesture  or  expression  of  the 
face  or  voice.  So  many  stops  bring  you 
to  such  and  such  a  place ;  for  such  and 
such  a  line  you  get  a  laugh,  and  for 
another  you  perhajj.s  get  a  tear.  It  all 
becomes  cut  and  dried — Uresomely 
mechanical. 

"During  the  end  of  'The  Marriage 
of  William  .Ashe'  in  London  and  the 
same  with  my  long  run  of  'Madame 
President'  in  New  York,  I  was  con- 
stantly doing  the  same  thing  six  or  eight 
times  a  week,  and  it  nearly  drove  me 
distracted.  I  felt  that  if  I  couldn't  do 
something  different  I  would  scream 
sotne  time  from  nervousness.  Can  you 
imagine  how  trying  it  would  be  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  and  over 
again — tryin<j:  tn  do  it  i.uh  lime  as  if 
it  were  spontaneous  and  natural? 

"But  here  it  is  different.  You  never 
know  what's  coming  next.  You  re- 
hearse a  scene  until  it  i-^  rtirht.  and  then 
do  it  before  tlie  camera;  then  you  start 
on  something  else.  A  man  may  die  in 
your  arms  on  Monday,  and  the  bullet 
with  which  lie  is  shot  may  not  be  fired 
until  the  following  Friday.  I  have 
opened  a  door  on  the  first  of  tht^-  \\  r<k 
and  have  not  entered  the  room  until 
three  or  four  days  later — or  perhaps  I 
have  done  several  scenes  in  the  room 
before  ]  ever  o|>fned  ilie  door  to  enter. 
One  is  constant iy  on  the  alert  and  wait- 
ing for  the  une.xpccted. 

"T  lia\c  -lit;<l  liiitc-r  tear<  nvcr  the 
death  of  my  father,  while  Father  was 
sitting  beside  the  camera  stnolcing  a 
cigarette  and  watching  me  do  it,  and 


at  thai  time  Father  had  not  been  pho- 
tographed even  as  getting  sick.  . 

"T  HAVE  found  that  I  can  really  do 

*  somethin;.,'  I)e>i(lcs  play  comedy  >iiiee 
1  have  been  in  pictures.  1  thought  at 
first  that  I  was  essentially  a  comedienne, 
but  Director  De  Mille  decided  that  I 
could  play  emotional  roles,  and  1  learned 
that  I  could  do  it — learned  that  1  was 
better  in  those  parts  than  in  comedy. 

"1  have  found  out  more  about  my- 
self. 1  have  found  that  I  feel  much 
better  getting  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  working  hard  in  the  sunshine  all 
flay  than  I  did  when  I  idled  around  my 
room  in  the  hotel  and  worked  for  only 
a  couple  of  hours  at  night  in  the  theater. 
I  have  found  that  every  move,  every 
expression,  before  the  camera  has  to  be 
absolutely  perfect  or  that  unwavering 
e\  e  of  the  lens  will  catch  it  and  make 
you  appear  ridiculous  on  the  screen. 

"When  I  first  thought  of  the  photo^ 
drama  I  had  an  idea  that  scenes  were 
taken  in  a  hapliaznrd  sort  of  a  way 
and  that  you  simply  walked  through  an 
incident  and  had  it  photographed.  Hut 
I  had  a  rude  awakenins^  in  my  first  pic- 
ture. Every  scene  was  rehearsed  e\  t  n 
more  carefully  than  it  is  for  the  stage. 
On  the  stage  you  can  be  a  little  careless, 
because  ynur  audience  is  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feel  from  you,  but  with  the 
motion-picture  camera  you  are  rarely 
more  tlum  (ifteen  feet  away  from  your 
audience  and  sometimes  only  three  or 
four— and  when  your  face  is  magnilied 
three  or  four  times,  you  cannot  slight 
a  sinq-le  movement. 

"1  have  signed  a  contract  for  an- 
other year's  engagement  in  the  films. 
Wlicn  I  left  for  the  l-'ast  in  llic  si^rint; 
1  felt  that  1  was  tired  of  motion-pictures 
and  that  I  wotild  return  to  the  stage. 
^^\  husbanij  and  1  had  hardly  been  in 
.\ew  \  ork  two  weeks  before  I  began  to 
realize  that  motion-picture  work  was 
pretty  nice,  after  all.  W  e  had  numer- 
ous offers  to  return  to  the  footlitrhts. 
and  I  even  read  several  plays  with  a 
view  to  appearing  in  them,  but  T  found 
that  ni\'  interest  in  the  tlieatcr  had 
waned,  and  I  began  to  long  for  my  Los 
Angeles  home. 

"So  I  signed  up  for  another  year* 
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So  tK»r«'*  no  UM  Worrying; 
not  itrow  up  very 
soon,  iKank  goodnm! 


Fanny  Ward  is  Won- 
dvring  if  tKe"movi«" 
■re  likely  to  ipoil  Ker 
fortheregular  theater. 
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Ambition,  Aged  Fifteen 


ALICE  COX  ISN'T  PASSING 
UP    MUCH    OF  ANYTHING 


S"  TKAKIX(1  of  ambition,  attend  for  a 
|j  trice:  Here  is  Alice  Cox.  She  is  fifteen. 
I|  She  has  been  playing  in  James  K.  Hack- 
ett's  "Merry  Wives  of  W  indsor."  She  ha.s  played 
many  parts  on  the  .stage  and  in  the  films.  S( 

She  wants  to  be  a  great  actress.  ( She's  studying  for 
that.)    She  wants  to  be  a  great  classic  dancer.    (  She's 


iitiidying     G  r  c  c  k 
dancing,  too.)  She 
wants  to  be  a  violin- 
ist.     (She's  been 
studying  for  it  ever  since 
she  was  si.x.)    She  wants  to 
write  poems  and  stories  and 
illtislratc  them  herself. 
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A  Fool  About  Norah 


WORKING  ON  THE  THEORY 
THAT  YOU  NEVER  CAN 
TRUST   SOME  WOMEN 


By    Willard    E.  Hawkins 


Author  of  "TKfti  Fellow  Duffy.' 

kiMl  Mlitr  ■( 


The  Yellow  Suii'Cmt 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
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T  was  an  ugly  affair,  surely. 

Yet,  as  he  reviewed  his  part. 
David  Guillame  did  not  see 
how  he  could  have  followed  any  other 
course.  If  he  had  gi\en  warning  of  a 
tarantula  crawling-  at  large,  he  would 
not  have  been  frowned  upon  as  an  in- 
former; and  Phil  Trenwith.  though 
human,  was  a  tarantula.  Still,  the 
matter  left  an  ugly  taste  in  Guillame's 
mouth.  It  kill«l  the  aroma  of  the 
Havana  he  was  ostensibly  enjoying,  as 
he  sat  with  his  feet  propped  on  the  low 
window-ledge  of  his  solidly  furnished 
brokerage  office. 

On  the  desk  behind  him,  neatly  piled, 
were  the  issues  of  a  morning  news- 
paper for  the  week  past.  The  oldest  in 
date  of  issue  contained  a  brief  item,  of 
interest  perhaps  to  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  inoplc.  The  body  of  an  aged 
trudc-gardener,  Nicholas  Baer  by 
name,  had  been  found  at  the  bottom  of 
his  own  well.  1  here  was  no  mystery 
about  it.  The  half-rotten  timbers 
forming  the  railing  evidently  had  given 
way  under  his  weight. 
This,  if  Guillame  had  followed  his 

first  iinjHil-r  tf>  remain  silent,  would 
have  been  the  last  of  the  afTair.  In- 
stead of  which — sensational  headlines, 
detestable  notoriety,  hints  of  business 
jealousy  !  Guillame  shudderefl.  The  re- 
puted wealth  of  the  man  he  accused,  as 
well  as  his  own  prominence,  had  to  a 
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considerable    extent    augmented  the 

newspaper  interest. 

Into  his  frowning  contemplation  of 
the  opposite  sidewalk,  three  stories 
below,  was  interjected  the  creak  of  his 
private-office  door;  then  f(;llowe«l  the 
soft  thud  of  the  latch  as  it  fell  back 
into  place. 

T^HE  broker  did  not  turn.  His  con- 
*  fidential  clerk  was  the  only  man 
who  could  enter  without  other  audible 
evidence  than  the  creaking  of  the 
door. 

•'Kennedy."  observed  his  employer, 
still  without  looking  around,  "I  wa- 
just  thinking  about  your  case.  After  all. 
why  not  give  yourself  a  good  jolt  and 
settle  matters  one  way  or  the  other?" 

His  glance,  as  he  turned  from  the 
window,  rested  on  an  individual  ilis- 
tinctive  for  nothing  c.\ce])t  his  resem- 
blance to  a  dried  ajjple  and  the  sugges- 
tion in  his  manner  of  a  valet. 

"You  must  have  your  little  pleasan- 
tn.-,  Mr.  (luillame.  .\h — hum — the 
District  Attorney  called  ui>  to  say  he 
would  be  over  inunediately.^' 

"Hang  the  District  Attorney."  The 
remark  was  made  in  a  tone  of  resigna* 
tion  rather  than  of  anger. 

"I  informed  him  you  would  be  en- 
gaged for  half  an  hour." 
"The  devil  you  did !" 
'*Yes  sir,  A  lady,  who  does  not  give 
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her  name,  is  waiting.  Slu-  iiuutHMied 
the  Trenwith  affair,  so  on  my  own  re- 
sj)onsihihty — ** 

"Quite  right,"  interrupted  the  broker 
crisply.  "Show  the  lady  in.  P.y  the 
way," —  as  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
clerk, — "what  sort  of  a  person  did  you 
sny  <:hc  was 

Kennedy,  his  hand  on  the  doorknob, 
paused  iudidalty.  "I  should  venture 
to  term  her— not  unattractive  "  was  his 
cautious  reply. 

"I  feared  as  much.  Have  a  care. 
Kennedy,  have  a  care!  Don't  beccmie 
tonfu>f(l  liy  the  lady's  charms  and 
stumble  over  the  carpet.  Yott  realize 
the  danger — 

'"Yes  sir.  \'*try  good  I  \'ery  humor- 
ous indeed,  sir!"  With  which  exhibit 
of  dutiful  enthusiasm  Kennedy  silently 
effaced  himself. 

^OT  even  the  customary  creak  an- 
■^^  ndiinced  Kennedy's  going.  Noting 
which,  (iuillame  inquiringly  swung 
about.  The  doorway  framed  a  picture 
that  completely  justified  the  clerks 
dryly  judicial  comment,  "not  unat- 
tractive." 

Bhnded  by  the  glare  of  the  street, 
Guillame,  as  he  arose,  at  first  merely 
took  in  the  general  etlect  of  cxfim'-jire 
femininity.  His  first  step  toward  the 
visitor,  however,  was  accompanied  by 
a  start. 

*'Xorah  \  ane!" 

She  had  seemed  uncertain  of  her  wel- 
come. Ilcr  voice  was  tremulous,  though 
controlled,  as  her  exquisitely  gloved 
hand  rested  for  a  moment  in  his  ex- 
tended palm.  "I  am  at  least  glad  you 
haven't  forgotten  me,  David." 

"Forgotten — of  course  not!"  His 
slight  air  of  bluster  suggested  lack  of 
ease,  cwu  If  lu-  h.id  :iiit  fiir'luT  be- 
trayed hunsclf,  as  he  indicated  tlic  com- 
fortable visitor^s  chair  beside  his  desk, 
by  a  flow  of  light  conversation.  Had 
he  been  [Hrfectly  at  ease,  he  would 
have  forcc<l  his  visitor  to  do  the  talk 
ing. 

"You  took  me  all  of  a  <uiMen.  "  he 
explained,  dropping  into  his  swivel 
chair.   "I  glanced  around  to  learn  why 

that  ra-eal  KenuetU-  had  failed  to  close 
the  door — and  there  you  stood.  Pecu- 


liar chap.  Kennedy — never  makes  an 
unnecessar)'  sound.  Some  time  ago  I 
evolved  the  theory  that  he  must  have 
swallowed  a  quart  of  nitroglycerin  in 
his  youth — supposing  he  liad  a  youth — 
and  that  the  fear  of  exploding  accounts 
for  his  excessive  care.  When  I  feel 
especially  mean.  I  torture  him  by 
execrable  witticisms  on  the  subject. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  more  than  half 
believes  I'm  serious." 

He  paused.  His  visitor  was  looking 
at  him  with  a  disconcertingly  blank  ex- 
pression. 

"How  are  you,  Xornh,  anyway?"  he 
rather  lamely-  concluded,  abandoning 
his  forced  air  of  ease.  "How  and 
where  have  you  been  since  we — " 

'"Is  it  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
past?'*  she  inquired. 

Her  large,  deep  brown  eyes  met  his 
with  a  frankness  that  was  almost  bold. 
He  pondered  the  question  before  reply- 
ing bluntly : 

"As  I'ar  as  t  am  concerned— no." 

"That  s  the  only  sensible  viewpoint," 
approved  his  visitor.  "I  was  a  sill^ 
flirt  who  didn't  know  a  real  man  until 
I  had  lost  him.   iiul  the  past  is  dead." 

"Utterly.  So  now  for  the  present. 
My  clerk  mentioned  the  Trenwith 
affair.  Surely  yon  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  disreputable  busmess." 

A  flush  mantled  her  clear  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  did  not  this  time  look  up  to 
meet  his.  She  had  withdrawn  one  of 
her  gloves  and  seemed  intent  on 
stretching  it  to  twice  its  normal  length. 

"\\m  were  the  one  who  saw — who 
told  the  story — "  she  articulated,  as  if 
with  difficulty. 

"I  told  what  I  saw,"  he  acknowl- 
edged. Then,  sharply :  "W  hat  is  Tren- 
with to  you  ?" 

"Will  you  lielieve  me,  David — he  is 
nothing.  1  loathe  him.  But  1  want  you 
to  deny  that  story.** 

"Is  that  all!"  His  rising  inflection 
iTirreasefl  the  rose-tint — whether  of 
<hame  or  erniiarrassment.  On  his  Hps 
^^  as  a  faintly  defined  sneer,  though  she 
(lid  not  glance  up  to  sec  it. 

"Yes,  that  is  all,"  she  responded  with 
resolution.  "It  will  be  a  simple  thing. 
And  David — ^whatever  the  evidence 
against  him — ** 
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He  made  no  effort  to  restrain  the 

cynical  note.  "My  dear  Norah  \'anc." 
he  interrupted  dr^ly,  "all  this  is  absurd. 
At  this  late  day,  it  would  be  usd^  for 
me  to  deny  my  story.  Even  if  I  would, 
I  can  do  nofhingf  for  you.*' 

'iiut  iJavid,  you  must!"  In  her 
eagerness,  she  putced  a  tense  hand  on 
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— and  I  let  myself  become  indebted  to 

him.  I  even  promised  to  marry  him : 
tliere  was  no  way  out.  But  if  1  do  hiin 
this  service— don't  you  see — ?" 

LJIS  trained  mind  at  once  noted  a 
*  flaw  in  her  statement.    "But  sup- 
pose he  pays  the  penalty  for  his  crime; 

a 


_r'_ 


/I 


Hi*  ^nt  iMp  toward  th*  ■iuitn  «•(  KOom|MnM(l  by  •  ttirt.    "  h4onK  Vuw!" 

his  arm;  her  voice  bordered  on  the  in  that  event,  he'll  be  in  no  position  to 

hysterical.  force  a'  marriage  on  you."  Suddenly 

"Norah. "  he  demanded  harshly,  "be  he  .started.    "You're  the  Norah  Mc- 

honest.  What  is  this  man  to  yon'"  '  Lain  by  whom  he  tried  to  prove  an 

"I  told  you  the  truth."  she  insisted  alibi:  he  was  antomobile  ridinf^  with 

vehemently.    "Oh,  how  can  I  e.\plain  you  that  night.    I  see!    But  1  didn't 

it  so  you  will  understand !  I  was  a  fool  know  you  had  married — again." 
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She  winced  at  his  emphasis  on  the 
last  word,  ■'^^arric*(l — but  not  ajjain. 
David.  I  didn't  marry — Jack  Webster 
— as  you  would  have  found  out»  if  you 
hadn't  jumped  at  conclusions  and  run 
away." 

"Oh,  you  didn't."  His  tone  was  non- 
committal ;  but  in  his  eyes  was  a  newly 
awakened  expression.  For  the  moment, 
David  Guillame  had  forgotten  that  the 
{last  was  dead.  It  was  easy  to  see  this 
woman  as  the  vital,  sweet,  alluring  girl 
he  had  once  idolized.  Out- 
wardly she  was  little  changed. 

"And  I  was — out  riding  with 
him,"  she  went  on  tensely.  "So 
you  see,  you  must  have  been 
mistaken." 

The  si>ell  was  broken.  He 
lau^'litd  harshly. 

'■Don't,  Xorali !  It's  too  thin. 
I'ack  on  the  road  that  ni_i(lit,  J 
passed  an  automobile  drawn  up 
m  the  shadows.  There  was  but 
one  occupant — a  woman.  I 
couldn't  make  out  her  features 
in  the  gloom;  but — you  see,  it's 
no  use. 

"Ves."  slie  ackiiowlodt^i'd,  "I 
sec.  Would  you  liavc  told  the 
story  had  you  known — ?" 

'•\\'h.at  (lifTerenec  would  that 
have  made  with  Trcnwith!""  he 
demanded  brusquely. 

■"lionesily,     iXivifl.    he  was 

iustiticd.  .Vnd  it  was  more  than 
lalf  in  self-defense."  Her  tone 
became  eager,  "^'ou  can  free 
him — I  know  you  will.  I'm  not 
good  at  ar^Munent,  l)ut  for  old 
tinx>'  sake — " 

'"For  old  times'  sake."  he  repeated. 
Again,  unbidde...  the  reminiscent  look 
crept  into  his  eyes.  **Why,  Norah,  IVe 
told  you  that  even  if  I  would,  it  is  too 
late—" 

He  rose  and  strode  abrui)tly  over 
to  the  window,  as  if  her  pro.ximity 
were  disconcerting.  \\  \\h  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  he  stood  look- 
ing down  at  the  street. 

"Sup{)ose,"  he  said,  without  tuniinsx 
and  very  slowly,  " — suppose  I  should 
say  yes,  Norah?  Mind,  I  don't  prom- 
ise, but  supposing.  You  say  you  don't 
love  this  man ;  would  you  ot  willing  to 
prove  it?" 


"Prove  it?"  she  repeated.  "How?" 

"I'.y  forgettinf,'  the  past — as  I  should 
— and — becoming  my  wife." 

LJE  managed  to  get  the  words  out, 
*  *  thou|^h  there  was  perceptible  hol- 
lowness  m  the  concluding  syllables. 
For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him  as  he 
turned  inquiringly  to  face  her. 

1  hen,  "Is  this  bona  tide,"  she  de- 
manded coolly,  "or  a  clever  little  trap 
to  test  my  sincerity?" 

I 


•fuJ  hcarJ  *om«  one  ut  iKc 


T*ranwitk 
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'^^'.Xz/.'"  7- 


"Coine."  he  laughed,  "don't  be  so 
worldly  wise.  Xo  man  likes  to  have  his 
pro(X)saI  taken  without  even  the  batting 
of  an  eyelash.  I'm  very  much  in 
earnest." 

"Then  I'll  think  it  over.  Even  if  I 
were  prepared,  I  wouldn't  give  mv 

answer  now.  I'tn  just  romantic  enough 
to  want  a  man  who  doesn't  have  to  be 
bribed  into  doing  me  a  service." 

"But  after  I  have  done  it — ^if  I  suc- 
ceed?" 

She  rose.    Her  face  was  vividly 

flushed.  "I  told  you  that  T  realized  my 
mistake  that  other  time.  I've  realized 
it  ever  since." 
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"That  is  a  frank  enough  answer,  before  him,  the  broker  drew  several 

N'orah.    I'll  see  wliat  I  can  do.    You  worn  souvenirs. 

understand  it  niay  be  impossible — ^and  A  dance-program  there  was,  witli  a 

it  may  mean  a  sacrifice  greater  than  you  faded  fraternity  design  on  the  cover. 

can  comprehend.    I'ut  the  comi)en«a-  That  brought  to  mind  the  evening  when 


tions  will  be  worth  it,  I  venture  to 

hope." 

"Then  you  will!  David,  you  are  an 
angel  I  I  don't  deserve  it.  '  1 — ^1 — but 
I  do  thank  you  I" 


he  had  found  Jack  Webster's  name  on 
the  line  of  the  program  which  he  had 
previously  i)rcenii)tcd.  His  own  name 
was  scrawlingly  substituted  on  the  line 
above.    The  erasing  and  forgery  had 


Then,  overwhelmed  by  the  ardent  ex-    been  so  carelessly  done  that  it  was 


pression  in  his  eyes,  she  tamed  in  con 
fusion  and  was  gone. 

r).\VID  GUILLAME  did  not  at  once 

resume  the  interrupted  cigar  and 
his  comfortable  seat  by  the  window. 


an  insult — in  spite  of  Xorah's  artis- 
tically feigned  regret.  She  had  even 
had  the  audacity  to  reproach  him  be- 
cause he  did  not  claim  the  rest  of  hb 

dances. 

Well,  David  had  been  a  fool,  and 


The  eager  expression  aroused  on  his  that  misunderstanding  was  patched  up 
^  r  with    tears    \\\v\    kisses.  He 


rather  heavy  features  by  the  heady 
wine  of  the  woman's  presence  slowly 
faded,  leaving  his  face  almost  blankly 
impassive.  Last  to  fade  was  the  wist- 
t'ul  expression  of  his  eyes. 

"Alluring  as  ever,*'  he  mused,  "and 
perhaps  as  clever  and  heartless."  She 
had  been  far  too  clever  to  offer  a  bribe ; 
but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  David 
Cuillamc  should  wondrr  whether  she 
had  counted  on  her  un  faded  feminine 
charm,  combined  with  the  old  infatua- 
tion, to  bring  about  the  result  of  the 
interview. 

Slowly  he  turned  to  his  desk,  and 
dropping  into  the  swivel  chair,  selected 
.'i  flat  key  from  the  ring  he  drew  from 
his  pocket.  It  unlocked  one  of  the 
small  inner  drawers,  and  from  this 
drawer,  whidi  he  placed  on  the  desk 


Gishcd  the  program  aside, 
nderneath  was  a  thin  packet  of 

letters  written  on  hospital  sta- 
tionery— dictated  to  the  nurse, 
which  accounted  for  the  strange 
handwriting.  He  had  been  oc- 
cupied on  political  atTairs  in 
Washington,  and  how  he  liad 
flooded  the  hospital  mails  with 
letters  and  flouirs  and  gifts!  It 
was  not  until  afterward  that 
he  learned  of  the  very  much 
amused  girl  friend  who  received 
the  gifts  and  letters,  while  the 
sweetheart  he  su|)i>osed  to  be 
slowly  recovering  from  an  oper- 
ation was  dancing  the  days 
away  with  a  house-party — ^Jack  Web- 
ster once  more. 

That  time  tears  and  kisses  had  again 
triumplu-rl.  L'nder  these  missives  was 
still  another  note,  its  phrases  so  care- 
fully designed  to  wound  that  even  now 
he  winced  and  instinctively  covered  it 
without  reading.  That  was  the  letter 
in  which  she  had  informed  him  that 
when  the  evening  planned  for  their 
wedding  arrived,  she  would  be  on  her 
way  to  Europe,  the  bride  of  Jack  Web- 
ster. None  ton  subtle  was  her  imi)liea- 
tion  that  a  husband  who  could  alYord 
a  honeymoon  frolic  to  Kurope  was  de- 
cidedly more  of  a  catch  than  one  whose 
j>ocl<etl)ook  would  be  strained  by  a  trip 
to  Niagara. 
That  time  Gtiillame  had  again  been 
fool  for  the  girl  who  could  twist  him 
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around  her  finger.  He  had  thrown  up 
his  promising  busincs';.  and  for  live 
years,  in  countries  far  and  near,  rest- 
lessly sought  diversion,  wealth  and 
other  will-d'-llu'  \vis[i<  f'\ cntnally  he 
returned — not  to  take  up  the  threads 
where  he  had  dropped  them,  but  to 
begin  anew. 

In  the  ensnincT  flecarlc  he  hacf  pros- 
pered. And  now  he  was  about  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself  again.  But  the  temp- 
tation was  jjrent — perhaps  not  i^rcater 
than  he  could  have  resisted;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  resist. 

"VY/ITH  sudden  impatience  Guillamc 
thrust  the  drawerful  of  treasured 
bitterness  back  into  place  and  viciously 
snapped  the  key.  He  reached  for  the 
cigar  he  liad  |)Iaccd  on  the  window- 
ledge  and  relighted  it  with  a  wr>'  face 
of  distaste.  .\<^ain  lie  turned  to  liis 
desk.  This  time  he  produced  a  snvdl 
oilnran  and  tested  its  flow  in  the  waste- 
basket.  Then,  satisfied,  he  crossed 
briskly  to  the  door  and  applied  a  drop 
to  each  of  the  hinges.  .\  tentative  trial 
revealed  the  entire  suppression  of  tiie 
creak  ifiat  had  been  wont  to  mark  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  the  otherwise 
noiseless  Kennedy. 

\\'litn  the  elerk  CTitercd  to  announce  " 
the  next  visitor,  Ouillamc  was  again 
seated  at  the  window. 

It  was  significant  that  the  District 
Attorney  came  to  see  ( iuillame  instead 
of  sending  ft^r  him,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  the  e  is.  of  a  lesser  man. 
Ileavy-cet  and  fair-haired,  Sam  Me- 
Mulien  had  been  caricatured  as  tlic 
Cupid  of  the  administration.  He  did. 
in  fart.  lia\"e  a  rliernbir  air  of  inno- 
cence, misleading  to  those  who  regarded 
it  as  significam  of  gullibility. 

McMullen,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  sank- 
into  the  chair  which  the  clerk  drew  up 
to  the  window  beside  his  employer. 

*'Gad.  Dave,  old  man,  you  do  take  it 
easy."  he  observed,  accepting  the 
proffered  cigar. 

"When  T  do."  acknowledged  the 
broker.  "Oh.  Kennedy'  Hcfnrc  you 
go,  fix  ihr>se  sha<les.  The  infernal  sun's 
shining  square  in  my  eyes." 

The  shades  were  adjusted  with  the 
unobtrusive  deftness  of  an  English 
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butler.  As  Kennedy  turned  to  depart, 
(lUillame  extended  his  feet.  Whether 
owing  to  his  own  awkwardness  or  to  the 
inadvertent  move,  the  clerk  stumbled 
over  them. 

Guillame  was  erect  on  the  instant, 
clutching  him  by  the  shoulders.  "Ken- 
nedy! ^'ou  must  take  care.  Suppose 
you  had  fallen  !" 

Ihe  clerk  departed  ^villl  a  mumbled 
apology  and  a  sickly  grin,  while  his  em- 
ployer sat  down,  breathing  heavily. 

"Matter  with  the  fellow?"  ques- 
tioned McMullen  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb.    "Sil  k 

"No.   What  made  you  think  so?" 

'"Why  so  all-fired  careful  of  him — 
afraid  he'll  break  a  bloo<l-vessel  ?"  • 

Guillame  hesitated;  then  he  placed  a 
confidential  hand  on  the  massive  knee 
of  the  District  Attorney. 

"Sam."  he  whi-pered  tensely,  ''ever 
notice  anythmg  peculiar  about  iny  chief 
clerk?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Deuced  quiet 

chap." 

"That's  just  it.  Don't  tell  a  soul, 
.Sam.  if  I  let  you  in  on  this.  And  above 
all.  j)romise  not  to  take  any  official 
action,  yet  awhile." 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  de- 
manded McMulk  n  suspiciously.  -  "Thc 
fellow  aint  a  crook,  i.s  he?" 

"So,  no!  Nothing  like  that.  But  I 
.•-houldn't  want  him  taken  away.  He's 
very  useful  to  me — regular  encyclo- 

1»cdia.     Don't  know  how  I'd  run  my 
(usiness  without  him." 

"Well?"      McMuIlen's    cigar  had 
paused  halfway  to  bis  lips. 

A  cunning  look  came  into  the  eyes 
of  the  broker.  "Xobodv'd  dare  arrest 
him,  anyway.  I'll  tell  you,  but  remem- 
ber this  is  in  confidence :  my  man  Ken- 
nedy is  a  human  arsenal--a  walking' 
grenade." 

"S.iy.  what  in  Sam  Hill— !" 
Guillame  raised  a  restraining  hand, 
"Wait — wait  until  T  tell  yon.  His 
father  was  an  ammunition  manu- 
facturer. When  he  was  a  young  kid, 
r>ill  Kenne<ly  got  into  the  factory  one 
day  and  swallowed  a  quart  of  pure 
nitroglycerine,  thinking  it  Mras  soda- 
pop,  tt  went  all  through  his  system. 
Got  into  his  bones  and  never  will  come  ' 
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out.   Nitro'  has  a  particular  affinity  for    at  his  cigar.   "You're  the  first  man  I've 


bone  tissue — I  looked  the  matter  up. 
The  least  jar  may  cause  him  to  explode. 
And  not  only  that," — Guillame  leaned 
even  more  closely  toward  the  District 
Attorney  and  spoke  iu-a  hoarse  whis- 


told,"  he  commented.  "It's  been  a 
secret,  heretofore,  between  Kennedy 
and  me." 

"Gad,"  soberly  remarked  the  District 
Attorney,  "you  believe  in  keeping  a 


per, —  "but  the  man  has  enough  of  the  thing  up,  don't  you  ?"  His  capacity  for 
stuff  in  his  composition  to  blow  up  this  mirth  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted 
office  building."  He  drew  back  and  by  the  one  outburst.  He  evinced  a 
add^  more  naturally:  "But  he's  im-  desire  to  change  the  subject.  "By  the 
m  e  n  s  e  1  y 
valuable  to 
me;  I  must 
keep  him 
yet  awhile, 
in  spite  of 
the  terrible 
danger." 
"Great 


guns !"  The 
District 
A  t  t  o  r- 
ney's  jaw 
d  ropped 
until  h  i  s 
lower  1  i  p 
fairly  hung 
pendent. 
"You  don't 
mean  to  tcU 
me  you  be- 
lieve that ! 
You— 

"Say,  you 
rascal!"  he 
suddenly 
shouted, 
bouncing  to 
his  feet. 
"That's  a 
peach !  And 
I  bit!  Good 
Lord!  I 
thou|[ht  for 
a  minute — 
say,  I  didn't  know  what  in  thunder  to 
think." 

Overcome  by  his  sense  of  humor,  he 
sank  down,  a  gui^ling  heap  of  flesh. 
"Swallowed  a  bottle  of  nitro'!  I'll 
have  to  tell  the  boys.  Everybody 
knows  your  man,  and  when  I  spring  it 
— but  I  wont  be  able  to  hold  a  straight 
face  like  you  did.  That's  what  kept 
me  guessing." 

The  broker  puffed  away  impassively 


way,  I 
dropped 
over  to 
hear  that 
story  once 
more.  This 
fellow 
Tren  with 
puts  up  an 
awful 
strong 
bluff  of  in- 
n  oc  e  n  c  e. 
And  he's 
got  a  fe- 
male party 


that 
h  i  m 
You 
see 
thing 
her  t  h 


backs 
up. 
didn't 
a  n  y- 
o  f 
a  t 
I 


Guilli 

and  list«n«(l 


nigh  t, 
suppose  ?"  ^ 

Guillame 
consiilcred 
before  re- 
plying. 

"I  passed 
an  automo- 
bile drawn 
up  beside 
the  road. 
It  was  in 
the  shadow, 
but  I  could  sec  it  held  a  single  passen- 
ger— a  woman." 


.  softly  reopened  the  door  to  tKe  main  room  a  bare  Kalf-incH, 
"  Ho*  long  has  tKii  been  going  on?"    Tbe  District  Attorney's 
voice  teemed  to  imply  a  gesture  toward  the  private  ofjiice. 


sav 


McMullen's 
"You  didn't  men- 
time  yoii  told  the 


"The  deuce  you 
lip  again  dropped, 
tion  her  the  first 
stor>'." 

"I  didn't  consider  it  important." 

"H'm!  Well,  it  may  be.  Suppose 
you  give  me  the  whole  thing  again — 
try  not  to  leave  anything  out." 

"Certainly."    Guillame's  manner 
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was  cajjer,  rather  than  otherwise.  "I 
explained  before,  that  I  was  out  duck* 
hunting.  Passing  his  place,  I  thought 
I'tl  go  up  to  old  man  Bacr's  and  ask 
for  a  drink.  I  was  getting  really 
thirsty,  and  then,  too,  I  wanted  to  see 
the  old  hermit — as,  even  when  I  was  a 
kid,  we  used  to  call  hini.  He  never  was 
very  hospitable,  but  an  innocent,  harm- 
less old  duck.  Why,  I  remember—" 

"Yes,  yes— go  ahead.  You  saw 
Trenwith?" 

"That's  right— going  in  at  the  gate 
ahead  of  me.  Not  wanting  to  meet  the 
pup,  I  waited  »io\Mi  the  road  a  way 
until  he  should  leave." 

"Yes— go  on." 

"Trenwith  and  old  man  Haer — he 
was  feeding  his  pigs  in  the  rear  of  the 
shack— ;-got  into  an  altercation  almost 

iniincdiately.  It's  coniinoti  knowledge 
that  Trenwith  holds  the  mortgage  on 
the  place;  it  "was  one  of  the  things  he 
grafted  out  of  his  settlement  of  the 
Harrington  estate.  And  Trenwith  isn't 
one  to  let  interest  run  on  a  good  piece 
of  property. 

"After  n  minute  old  Xirholas  started 
toward  the  house;  but  before  Tren- 
with made  up  his  mind  to  follow,  he 
came  out  again  with  a  shotgun.  Tren- 
with 'shouted  some  sort  of  a  threat  of 
gelling  even  as  he  backed  away.  I 
didn't  go  after  my  drink,  or  think  any- 
thing more  of  the  matter  than  to  be 
sorry  the  old  fellow  had  fallen  into  the 
chitches  of  a  crook  and  a  usurer.  But 
about  dusk,  when  I  was  coming 
back—" 

McMullcn  eagerly  leaned  forward. 

"I  heard  a  splintering  sound  and  saw 
some  one  at  the  old  well.  Coming 
closer,  I  recognized  rrenwith,  though  I 
took  care  he  didn't  see  me.  He  was 
nrting  vcr\'  ]"i\iiliarly.  llie  well  is 
cased  up  about  three  and  a  half  feet, 
with  a  railing  around  the  top.  He  was 
beating  the  tiniber.s  in  with  a  section  of 
log.  I  consiflered  it  a  tnnttcr  of  petty 
revenge,  and  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. I'ut  when  I  looked  back,  from 
quite  a  di'^tnnrc  nwnv.  1  could  see  Tren- 
with dragging  something  up  to  the  well. 
Whatever  it  was  he  shoved  through  the 
opening  in  the  broken  (iml)er>. 

"That's  all,  except  Uiat  when  I  read 


the  newspaper  story,  next  day,  I  went 
to  you.   What  do  you  make  of  it?" 
_  Strongest  piece  of  ctrcumstanttal 

evidence  I  ever  heard,"  commented  Mc- 
Mullen.  ''It's  clear  enough  that  Tren- 
with came  back  to  eject  the  man  and 
somehow  killed  him — either  in  self-de- 
fense or  cold  blood.  To  make  the  thing 
look  accidental,  he  broke  down  the 
rotten  well-timbers  and  dropped  the 
body  in.  There  aint  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Trenwith  did  the  murder." 

"Don*t  foi^t  the  woman,"  reminded 
Guillame. 

"I  aint  forgetting  her.  Ever>one 
knows  the  kind  of  women  he  trains 
with." 

"Hut  you're  wrong  about  this  one," 
was  the  quiet  response.  "The  woman 
in  this  case  was  an'  old  sweetheart  of 
mine." 

"All  old  sweetheart  i" 

"Exactly." 

"But  I  thought  you  couldn't  see  her 

face  in  the  dark." 

A  cunning  look  came  into  Guillame's 
eyes.  "Ah,  but  I  don't  have  to  sec 
things  to  know  about  them." 

"i  don't  get  you.  Tell  rae.  TU  bite." 

"No,  no.  I  shouldn't  like  to  tell 
you."  The  broker  glanced  nervously 
over  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  him- 
self they  were  still  alone. 

"Honest,  T  aint  in  the  mood  for  this,*' 
prntnstcd  the  District  Attorney.  "I'm 
so  dog  tired  I  could  drop.  But  1  got 
to  see  this  through  to-night.** 

"Must  I  tell?"  Guillame's  tone  was 
doubtful. 

"Lord,  yes.    Tell  me  everything." 

"People  don't  understand."  Guillame 
began  hesitatingly.  "I've  mentioned  it 
only  ouce  or  twice.  But  you'll  under- 
stand, wont  you,  Sam?" 

"Sliout  "  commented  McMullcn,  as 
he  shifted  wearily. 

"Well,  it's— it's  the  spirit  of  my 
uncle  —  Uncle  John  Guillame.  He 
comes  at  night  and  tells  me  about  these 
things." 

Vy/ITH  a  gasp,  the  attorney  suddenly 
"    sat  straigiu  up.    His  attitude  of 
weariness  slipped  from  him, 

"I— T  was  afraid  you'd  he  like  the 
rest,  Sam.  You  see,  I  used  to  be  quite 
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chummy,  as  a  kid,  with  Uncle  John;  so 
when  he  died — " 

"Great  God,  Dave,  you're  not 
serious !" 

"I  told  you  you  wouldn't  understand. 

It's  true;  but  I  can't  convince  people. 
Why,  he  shows  me  all  sorts  of  things. 
Puts  me  wise  on  many  a  business  deal. 
That  night  he  came  and  showed  me  a 
picture  of  Norah  \'ane.  then  a  picture 
of  the  automobile  standing  by  the  road, 
and  I  could  see  plainly  that  in  it  was  the 
same  woman.  So  I  knew  she'd  fallen 
into  Trenwitb's  clutches.  The  dirty 
dogt  But  he  isn't  going  to  keep  htPr- 
eh,  Sam?" 

Indignation  and  compassion  mingled 
in  McMullcn's  eyes. 

**Say,  Dave/'  he  began  slowly,'  "was 
ynu  really  rerious  awhile  back — about 
that  nitroglycerin  stuff?*' 

"Never  more  so.  But  there's  no 
dangler — as  long  as  he  doesn't  get  too 
much  of  a  jar.  I  learned  about  it 
through  Uncle  John.  One  night  he 
showed  me  a  picture  of  Kennedy  when 
he  was  a  little  shaver.  He — " 

"You  told  mc  about  tliat,"  inter- 
rupted McMullen.  "But  say,  now. 
Arc  you  sure  Uncle  John  didn't  show 
^ou  a  picture  of  Phil  Trcnwith  throw- 
ing the  old  tmdc-gardener  down  the 
well?" 

"N^o;  I  saw  that." 

"Just  think  a  minute.  Maybe  he 
showed  you  the  picture  of  Trenwith 
and  Baer  havii^  their  altercation  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  very  sure  I  saw  that — 
very." 

"But  you  aint  so  sure  about  the 
other?" 

"Well,  I— I  remember  that  quite 

clearly." 

"Now,  think  a  minute.  Seems  to  mc 
tilis  is  the  way  it  must  have  been :  You 
saw  the  fight  in  the  morning;  he  admits 
that.  Next  day,  you  read  about  old 
Nicholas  being  killed.  And  that  night 
Uncle  John  came  across  with  a  picture 
of  Trenwith  bustinf*^  up  the  well-tim- 
bers and  getting  rid  of  the  body.  Aint 
that  the  straight  of  it?" 

The  broker  was  rubbing  his  hands 
nervously  together. 

"Yon  get  me  all  mixed  up,"  he  ac- 


cused querulously.  "Besides,  I  did  see 
the  automobile— and  die  was  in  it." 

"We'll  grant  the  auto,"  admitted  the 
attorney,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
"But  I  kinda  think  I'm  right  about  this 
other  thing:,"  he  assured  seriously.  "I 
believe  old  Uncle  John  put  the  idea  into 
your  head." 

"WeH,  Uncle  John  never  lies."  Gufl- 
lame  .spoke  with  conviction. 

"Course  not  But  then,  a  jury  might 
not  understand — ** 

With  a  sincfle  movement,  the  broker 
Sprang  from  his  chair  and  towered  over 
his  cross-examiner. 

"You're  not  going  to  let  that  cur  go !" 
lie  roared.  "You're  not  going  to  let 
him  loose  to  steal  her  away  again ! 
Say — !  You  thought  you'd  tricked  me, 
{li<ln't  you?  I  did  see  it  all — I  saw  it 
all,  that  night,  I  tell  you.  That's  what 
I'll  tell  the  jury.  1*11  deny  I  ever,  had 
an  Uncle  John.   You  lying — !'' 

"Dave !"  The  lawyer  rose  and  firmly 
clasped  the  wrists  of  the  angry  man 
before  him.  "Now,"  he  insisted  force- 
fully, "what  sort  of  a  way  is  this  to 
treat  a  friend?  Why,  I  aint  ever 
doubted  your  word,  have  I?" 

/^UILLAME  subsided  weakly.  "No 
^  —of  course  not,"  he  admitted,  lac- 
ing his  fingers  together  and  avoiding 
the  other's  eyes.  "1 — I  thought  for  a 
moment  you  were  going  to  let  that 
scoundrel  go.  But  I  know  I  can  trust 
you.  .*<am."  he  added. 

His  visitor  was  quick  to  a«-ee. 
""That's  right,  old  man,''— drawing  forth 
his  watch  with  elaborate  carelessness. 
"Quarter  to  five!"  he  exclaimed  with 
exaggerated  surprise.  "Well,  I  muat  be 
getting  back." 

For  a  second,  after  the  lawyer's  de- 
parture, Guillame  waited  with  im- 
passive face.  Then  he  softly  reopened 
the  door  to  the  main  room  a  bare  half- 
inch,  and  listened. 

"How  long's  this  been  going  on?" 
The  District  Attorney's  voice  seemed  to 
imply  a  ife«^ture  toward  the  private  office. 

"I  do  not  quite  understand,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mullen," faintly  responded  the  precise, 
diy  voice  of  the  clerk. 

Yes,  you  do.  This  dynamite  stuff, 
for  instance." 
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The  head  clerk  coughed.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  Mr.  McMulIen,  it  seenis  to  tiave 
come  on  ver>  gradually.  It  is  only 
lately  that  I  began  to  suspect  he  wasn't 
quite  right.  At  first,  I  considered  it 
merely  one  of  his  jokes.  1  am  sorry 
your  opinion  corroliorates  my  fears." 

"Dreadful  sliamc,  Kennedy.  Drcad- 
iul  I  One  of  the  most  straightf/)rward, 
brilliant  chaps  I  ever  knew— though  I 
ha\e  heard  !ie  was  something  of  a 
rounder  before  he  settled  down.  It's  a 
great  pity,  Kennedy — a  great  pity." 

lUlOXDAY  morniiif^  found  Gtiiname 
in  his  ohice  at  the  usual  hour,  nine 
o'clock.  As  he  passed  his  clerk's  desk 
with  a  curt  "good  morning."  he  gave  no 
evidence  of  observing  the  covert  look 
cast  upon  him/  Before  entering  his 
private  office,  however,  he  paused. 

"When  the  lady  who  was  here  Sar 
urday  calls,"  he  instructed,  "show  her 
in  at  once." 

For  the  next  hour  David  Guillamc 
was  so  busily  occupied  at  his  desk,  sort- 
ing letters,  going  through  drawers  and 
files,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  noiseless 
opcningf  of  the  doof.  or  realize  that  he 
had  a  visitor,  until  her  low  cough  dc- 
mamted  his  attention. 

He  ^'ot  up  quickly,  startled.  "Ah, 
Norah,  I  didn't  expect  you  so  early. 
Sit  down." 

Thou^^h  she  ip^norcd  the  invitation, 
her  maiuier  was  eager.  "That  was 
splendid  of  you,  I^vid — splendid!" 
The  fenor  in  her  voice  shoultl  have 
thrilled  him,  but  he  regarded  her 
blankly. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why— what  you  -lid.  What  the 
papers  have  been  full  of." 

"I  haven't  ,^een  the  papers." 

"David!    How  strangtly  you  act."' 

lie  studied  her  thoughtfully  before 
replying. 

**l  haven't  looked  at  the  papers,  be- 

rmisc  I  laiew  what  thev  must  contain. 
Trenwith  was  released  Saturday,  of 
course.'* 

.She  nodded. 

"And  David,  I  do  appreciate  the  sac- 
rifice you  made  for  mc.  The  papers 
published — dreadful  things.  They  said 
you  were  losing  your  mind — ^that  the 


Trenwith  story  was  a  diseased  imagin- 
ing, compounded  of  hatred  and  jeal* 
ousy.  And  only  I  knew  otherwise. 
You  can't  think  how  unworthy  it  makes 
me  feel.  Why,  it  might  ruin  your 
career. 

"It  has,"  grimly  commented  Guil- 
lame.  "My  business  usefulness  in  this 
man's  town  is  tli rough — finished.  You 
find  me  eatiiering  up  loose  ends,  get- 
ting ready  to  pull  out.  Don't  you 
think,"  he  demanded,  "that  I'm  entitled 
now  to  claim  the  reward?" 

*'What  do  you  mean?"  Her  tone 
\yas  faltering. 

"Surely,  you  haven't  forgotten,"  he 
insisted.  "When  I  had  cleared  the  man 
from  whom  you  wished  to  be  free,  I 
was  to— ask  you  a  question." 

"David— I—"  She  shrank  from  hb 
ardent  gaze. 

"You  haven't  forgotten,  Norah !" 

"No;  of  course.  But — ^you  must  give 
me  time.  You  must  " 

riie  eagerness  skywly  faded  from  his 
expression. 

"Just  as  you  please,  Norah.  Forgive 
my  impetuosity.  You  know  I  always 
was  a  fool  where  you  were  ooiioemed. 
i  liave  a  drawer  here  full  of  mementos 
to  that  effect."  lie  drew  it  forth — it  was 
unlocked — and  placed  it  on  the  blot- 
ting-pad in  front  of  him.  "Remember 
thisr'  He  held  up  the  dance-prograra 
by  the  cord.  "Hon't  suppose  you  do — 
it  was  one  of  several.  Here's  another 
clever  little  bit  of  mischief — the  pathetic 
letters  you  had-  Miss  Carroll  write  in 
your  name  from  the  hospital." 

"On  purpose  to  make  you  jealous/' 
she  acknowledged.  "How  absurdly 
stiff  you  were  ahout  it.  .\otually,  I 
was  quite  frightened.  I  feared  I  had 
gone  too  far' 

"I  didn't  see  the  joke  then»**  he  n- 
mnrk(  (1  gayly,  "but  I  came  to  my  senses 
later." 

"What  else  have  you  in  the  drawer?" 
she  inquired  with  artificial  zest.  "This 
is  very — exciting." 

"The  next  memory  isn't  quite  sa 
pleasant.  It's  a  letter — ^the  last  one. 
Suppose  we  pass  it  up.  I  always  was 
a  fool  about  you,  Norah.  That  letter 
sent  me  on  a  five  years'  bit  of  wander- 
ing." 
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"Perhaps,"  she  suggested,  "if  you 
had  stayed  " 

"Well,  luckily  it  isn't  too  late  to  mend 
matters.  We're  both  older  now — 
though,  by  George,  you  don't  look  it. 
Too  old  to  do  much  waiting,  though. 
When  will  you  give  me  my  answer  ?" 

"Why,  David— I—"  She  drew  back, 
with  a  furtive  glance  toward  the  door. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Norah."  he  coun- 
seled. "Don't  forget  the  real  object  of 
your  visit." 

"The  real — why,  of  course,  I  came  to 
thank  you." 

"No,  you  didn't.''  He  studied  her 
through  narrowed  eyes.  "You  came 
to  tell  me  that  you  had  married  Phil 
Trenwith  this  momii^." 

YOU'VE  beeo  spyiog  on  me!"  she 
flared. 

"No,  I  haven't,  Norah.  I  didil't  need 

to,  any  more  than  I  needed  to  read  the 
papers  to  learn  that  Trenwith  had  been 
rdeased.  It  was  one  of  the  things  I 
counted  on  in  advance." 

"I  see!  So  you  have  been  playing 
me  in  this  little  interview.  Well,  after 
all,  David,  I  think  the  joke  is  on  you." 

"I  will  lose,"  he  admitted  :  "l>\it  noth- 
ing to  what  I'll  gain.  Vuu  know, 
Norah,  I  always  was  a  fool  where  you 
were  concerned.  I've  been  so  this 
time ;  but  I'm  getting  a  lot  of  satisfac- 
tion out  of  it  In  the  first  place,  I've 
shown  that  you  couldn't  pull  the  wool 
over  my  eyes.  A  very  clever  story, 
that— about  wanting  Phil  Trenwith 
cleared  so  that  you  would  be  free  from 
him.  Oidy  it  didn't  go  down—  not  even 
when  backed  by  the  bait  of  a  possible 
marriage  with  me.  It  was  well  acted — 
very.  But  I  was  clever  too.  I  made 
V  you  believe  I  wanted  to  marry  you." 

"Do  you  think  I  intend  to  remain 
here  and  be  insulted!" 

"The  door  is  right  at  your  elbow. 
But  you  may  be  interested  to  know  why 
I  did  it.  I  knew  you  intended  to  marry 
him  as  soon  as  he  was  released.  Your 
eagerness  a.s.sured  me  of  that.  And  I 
also  knew  from  past  experience,  Norah, 
that  you  would  not  lose  a  chance  to  ntb 
it  in. .  Sorry  to  disappoint  you." 

"I  fail  to  see  where  your  triumph 
comes  in/'  Ax  commented  tartly. 


"Ah,  but  you  will  see  it.  The  worst 
fate  I  could  wish  anybody  is  t*o  be  tied 
up  to  Phil  Trenwith.  One  of  the  first 
things  you  are  going  to  discover  about 
him  is  that  he  hasn't  got  a  third  of  the 
money  he's  credited  with.  His  minintj 
speculations  have  bled  him  dry,  though 
he  keeps  up  a  good  front.  Disappoint- 
ment number  two  will  be  your  dis- 
covery that  you  can^t  pr\  him  loose 
from  a  five-cent  piece  wlieu  he  has 
got  it.  I  grant  hcs  a  good  spender — 
with  the  other  women  and  their  like; 
but  he  doesn't  allow  his  domestic  hand 
to  know  what  the  good-fellow  hand  is 
doing.  You've  clian<jed  hands  this 
morning.  X  hope  ^ou  have  a  large 
wardnoe  to  start  with;  that  will  help 
out  for  a  while. 

"All  in  all,  Mrs.  Trenwith,  I  know 
what  an  all-around  rotter  you  husband 
is.  I  know  the  kind  of  women  he  runs 
after;  I  know  him  for  a  one-time  big- 
amist and  a  thief,  a  tightwad  and  a 
dead-beat,  and,  within  &e  past  week, 
for  a  murderer.  I  wish  you  pleasure 
on  your  honeymoon." 

Her  hand  was  on  the  doorknob. 

"And  yon,"  she  retorted,  "have  ruined 
yotir  future  to  give  me  the  man  I 
wanted  for  a  husbami  ?  I  really  had  no 
idea  you  would  be  such  an  easy  mark." 

"It  is  a  real  pk-astirc  to  defeat  justice 
in  such  a  cause,"  he  countered,  adding 
witfi  an  ironic  smile:  "You  know, 
Norah,  I  always  was  a  fool  where  you 
were  concenied." 

"Oh!"  She  flung  the  door  open 
vehemently.   "You're  a  beast." 

Ab  the  door  closed  after  her  Guiliame 
returned  to  his  interrupted  occupa- 
tion. The  drawer  of  memtiitfts  he 
started  to  place  in  its  cubby-hole,  when 
tfie  receipting  stampwat  his  elbow  caught 
his  glance.  '  A  whimsical  expression 
crossed  his  countenance,  Carefully,  and 
with  satisfaction,  on  each  of  the  three 
uppermost  souvenirs,  he  brought  down 
the  rubber  face  of.  the  stamp— which 
read : 


PAID 
In  Full  of  Account 
D.  D.  G. 
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HI-:  record  of  ihc  theatrical  season  of  1915-16 
contains  a  notable  instance  wherein  an  unUer- 
stndv  climbed  to  eminence  on  the  circum- 


stance which  dictated  the  one-night's  absence  of  the 
star. 

V'eola  Harty  was  the  unrlerstudy.    Gaby  Deslys, 
the  re^|)len<lenl  I'arisienne  and  sometimes  alleged 
unmaker  of  monarchs,  was  the  star — importe*!  by 
Charles  Dillint^ham  to  l)e  the  bright  "particular 
luminary  in  "Stoj)!  Look!  Listen!"    Durinj,'  the 
run  of  the  revue  at  the  (ilobe  Theater  in  Xew 
York,  a  death  in  Mile.  Deslys*  family  prevented 
her  appearance  one  ni>^ht. 

With  the  jiroverbial  twenty-minute  notice.  Miss 
llarty  undertook  the  part  and  achieved  a  real 
success. 

So  much  for 
the  strange- 
ness of 
fact. 


Art,  Love 

and 
Breakfast^Food 


VAN  OF  THE  CARTOONS 
MEETS  THE  RIGHT  GIRL  AND 
BEGINS  DRAWING  ON  NERVE 


By  Samuel  J.  Lewis 


Sp  Ted  Brewster,  tired  of  car- 
tooning daily  the  calamities 
II  of  his  comedy  cut-ups  Mr. 
!"Jip  and  Miss  Tuck,  tired  of  Tke  Jour- 
fial's  fifteen-by-cighteen  att-room,  tired 
of  looking  at  the  same  sketched  faces 
eadi  day,  tired  of  swishing  his  brush 
through  die  same  old  inkpot,  quit  his 
job. 

He  had  a  hunch — he  kneu.'  he  could 
paint  He  knew  it  as  the  tragedian 
knows  that  Heaven  fitted  him  for 
comedy;  as  the  comedian  knows  him- 
self best  equipped  for  ranted  nrarders; 
as  the  city-man  is  certain  he  would 
prosper  among  green  fields  and  pas- 
tures and  a  poultry-farm ;  as  the  farmer 
believes  steam-heat  and  delicatessens 
the  sort  of  cn\ironnient  for  which 
Nature  designed  liim. 

So  he  quit  his  job,  and  for  three 
months  he  had  existed,  hcrmit-llkc,  in  a 
cabin  far  up  the  rocky  hillside  above 
White  Horse  Creek.  When  he  left  The 
Joumali--9nd  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  week, — he  simply  knm'  he 
could  paint.  And  now,  having  indus- 
triously piled  up  landscapes  and,  when 
inspiration  lagged,  energetically  pur- 
sued rainbow  trout  and  rainbows,  no 
first  prise  or  winning  ticket  had  come. 
Thus  work-spells  grew  shorter  while 
fishing-pursuits  increased. 


^VO  Hit  trout  fisherman,  the  best  holes 
*    are  always  on  the  other  side ;  and 
it  was  while  short-cutting  through  for- 


bidden ground  that  Brewster  heard  the 
"Get  him,  Prince,"  and  ftlt  a  scant  ten 
pounds  of  fluffy  dog  iianging  to  his 
khaki  trousers.  Shaking  oflF  the  im- 
peding animal,  and  with  rod  held  bay- 
onct-wisc  at  a  parry,  he  stepped  more 
.  hurriedly  than  gracefully  around  a 
lilac-bush,  coming  upon  the  feminine 
accessory  before  the  fact. 

The  dog  had  worked  as  though  pro- 
jected by  pow^er-diarge.  The  girl 
came  up  as  though  attached  io  a  sj)ring. 
A  lapful  of  flowers  and  a  drooping  sun- 
hat  in  process  of  trimming,  fell  at  her 
feet. 

"We  don't  allow  tramps  in  here." 
She  turned  up  a  nose  that  might  have 

come  out  of  Brewster's  best  sketch,  and 
gave  him  chance  to  note  that  anger's 
flush  did  not  detract  from  the  half- 
dozen  freckles,  two  on  either  side  of 
the  nose  and  two  on  the  right  cheek. 
"Daddy  savs,  'No  hoboes  1*  *' 

"But  Ijd  no  tramp,"  e3q>lained 
P»rewster  patiently. 

"Then  you'd  better  take  down  your 
sign,"  snapped  the  girl,  bringing  mem- 
ories of  "genius  disguised  behind  a 
heard. "  The  a  nisi  ohserAcd,  too,  that 
six  freckles,  properly  placed  on  a  nat- 
urally pink  but  sun-tanned  skin,  can 
resemble  a  starry  big  dipi)er,  especially 
when  lighted  by  Hashing  eyes,  golden 
v/ind-tossed  hair  and  the  red  from  rosy 
lips. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  if  you  COttld 
come  in  here  ?"  she  demanded. 
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"Now,  isn't  that  just  the  way  with 
women?"  lamented  Brewster.  "I 
couldn't  ask  until  I  got  to  the  house." 

**Ynu  weren't  going  toward  the 
house.  "  The  girl  spoke  the  truth,  and 
Brewster  knew  it.  Then  to  the  dog: 
*'Down,  Prince!  )'ou've  punished  bim 
enough.''  The  emphasis  was  sigiiihcant. 

*'Why  don't  vou  read  signs  and  ask?" 

"Ask  who?**  cried  Brewster,  eyes 
lieavemvarH  ns  if  protestinq-  a^aitrst 
such  unreasonableness.  "How  could  I 
ask  until  I  found  some  one,  madam;' 
?nd  \\pw  could  I  finr!  some  one — well, 
until  I  came  itiand  found  some  one?" 

The  artist  did  not  long  contemplate 
summer  skies.  The  lure  of  the  girl 
was  too  great.  ITc  saw  eyes  of  that 
gray  which  streaks  tlic  evening  sky 
when  the  sun  would  break  through 
after  a  storm — a  shade  which  he, 
though  a  dabbler  in  colors,  might  never 
mix.  He  saw  the  small,  slightly  tilted 
nose,  fortified  by  the  freckles ;  the  per- 
fect cars,  each  swept  ])y  a  rinj^let  of 
gold ;  lliL-  red,  pouting  lips ;  tlie  slim 
figure;  and  the  tiny  loot,  which  had 
first  tapped  the  grass  in  anger  and  then, 
lovingly  but  unconsciously,  cuddled  the 
dog  tliat  came  cringing  after  the  un- 
expected rebuke. 

"Don't  browbeat  me,  mnfhiiil"  he 

t)lea(lccl.  "Order  me  out  if  you  will, 
lut  remember,  I'm  no  tourist,  no  one- 
day  fisherman.  ]  ]Wv  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood,  and  I'm  not  to  be  frightened  by  a 
little  brief  authority  and — and  a  briefer 
dog  " 

"Then  you  know  that  these  are  pri- 
vate grounds,"  she  retorted,  "and  not 
to  be  padded  over  by  every  lazy,  hulk- 
ing creature  who  wants  to  whip  the 
creek  into  a  froth  with  his  foolish 
flies." 

"We'll  let  the  grounds  settle  them- 
selves," persitKed  I'rewster.  smiling  at 
his  own  miserable  pun  and  not  at  all 
displeased  that  his  six  feet  of  bn>ad* 
shouldered  physujtip  should  have  won 
the  adjecti\e  hitiking.  "And  I'm  not 
lr*zy,  madam;  I  work  like  a  horse — 
when  r  worlv." 

"Don't  madam  me!  I'm  not,"  she 
said,  moving  backward  as  if  to  clear  a 
path.  "Now  get  out,  or  1  11  call  a  bigger 
dog.    We  have  several." 


Noting  that  she  had  seized  at  his 
"madam '  bait,  Brewster  promised  in 
an  injured  tone:  "I'll  madam  you  if 
you  browl)eat  and  lioho  me.  Would 
you  refuse  a  neighbor  a  path  through 
your  lot  and  a  teeter  over  your 
bridge?" 

"Well,  now  that  you  have  asked/' 
she  answered,  as  if  scoring  a  tremen- 
dous point,  "you  may  use  the  biidge— 
only  this  once,  mind  you." 

"  Fhanks!  "  With  mock  ceremony  he 
swung  off  his  crestfallen  fish  hat  which 
had  formed  strone^  foundation  for  tlie 
tramp  guess.  "I  am  your  neighbor." 
He  smiled  in  friendly  fashion.  "I  batch 
it  U[)  at  I'agli'  C  rest.**  He  offered  the 
latti-r  to  match  her  repudiation  of 
"madauj." 

"Oh,  is  that  what  you  call  it— "  be- 
gan the  girl,  swiiigiiij:^  around — then 
flushing  to  her  neck  and  ears  in  reatiza- 
tion  that  she  thus  admitted  prevums 
knowledge  of  the  trespasser. 

"Well,  what  do  vou  call  it?"  he  came 
back,  charitahly  gi\ing  her  a  monicnl 
to  regain  composure. 

"The  Lazy  liird'.s  Xcst !"  And  she 
lauglied  merrily  almost  in  iiis  face. 

'•Where  do  you  get  that?"  he  de- 
fended. "It's  a  mean  twist  to  the  bird 
name.  And  what  do  you  know  about 
my  habits,  anyway?** 

"I  know  that  Daddy  says  it  takes  a 
lazy  man  to  be  a  good  fisherman." 

"But  I've  an  excellent  ahbi,"  urged 
Brewster.  "I'm  not  a  good  fisherman.** 
Then,  quick  as  a  flash:  "But,  speakinj; 
of  names,  what's  yours?" 

"Charlie!"  She  was  startled  into  the 
answer,  following  it  with  the  embar- 
rassed explanation:  "It's  Charlotte,  but 
Daddy  calls  me  Ciiarlie.*' 

"Good !"  cried  the  artist.  "And  see- 
ing that  hirds'  names  have  the  call  in 
tins  locality,  I'll  just  call  you  Chick. 
That's  .short  for  Charlie." 

"You'll  do  nothitig  of  the  sort,"  she 
declared,  luit  the  sun  broke  throni^^h  the 
gray  of  lier  eyes  at  last  and  the  words 
lost  much  of  their  force.  ""Voti'll  take 
the  path  and  the  bridge  M(»iv— this  once. 
Night  t'yer 

John  Smith  gained  considerable  time 
on  a  certain  occasion  by  exhibiting  his 
compass.    The  artist  pulled  out  his 
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watch  to  dday  matters  and  possibly  to 

refute  the  tramp  allegation.  "Not  this 
once,"  he  predicted.  "You  are  eoing 
to  be  mistaken  there;  It's  now  totir* 
forty.  At  exactly  four-forty  to-mor- 
row I'm  goinj^  to  climb  that  fence  and 
take  this  path.   Do  you  get  me?" 

"No ;  but  Prince  and  his  friends  will/* 
Charlie  promised.  "For  to-morrow  at 
exactly  four-forty  I'll  turn  tlie  biggest 
of  our  dogs  out  into  the  grounds.  Good- 
ly" 

"I'll  be  fishing-,"  laiu'lu-tl  T^rewster, 
glancing  over  a  shoulder  at  the  small 
animal  which  barked 
indignantly,   "and  if 
Prince  shows  up  I'll 
use  him  for  bait." 


DREWSTER  went 
home  to  spend  an 
evening  sketching 
tilted    noses,  cheeks 
made  the  more  beau- 
tiful by  a  few  freck- 
les, and  ringlets  that 
curled  tantali^ingly 
over  pink  ears  and  a 
rounded  neck  —  and. 
later,  l)efore  his  open 
fire,  to  half -dream  of 
being  chased  by  a  barking  feist  straight 
into  the  arms  of  a  laughing,  pretty» 
saucy  girl. 

The  girl  must  have  dreamed  too— 
something  which  brought  forgiveness — 
for  Prince's  friends  did  not  keep  the 
appointment  next  day.  Brewster  and 
Uiarlie  did,  and,  thottfi^  Prince  was 
T)  recent,  he  was  very  tiny  and  sub- 
dued. 

Charlie  appeared  quite  perturbed  at 

the  artist's  cominj^f.  I)ut  her  surpri-.c  had 
not  kept  her  f  rom  dressing  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  short  outing-skirt  had  given 
way  to  a  dress  that  matchctl  the  gray 
eyes.  The  hair  was  wound  into  a  sunny 
knot  as  if  to  add  a  few  years  to  her 
twenty.  She  had  disguised  the  effects 
of  a  month  in  the  hills,  .with  aity, 
summery  attire. 

Brewster  also  had  sought  dii^^se. 
He  had  shaved.  Antl  after  listening  to 
her  expressions  of  surprise,  he  learned 
all  about  her — most  of  which  he  knew 
before.    On  White  Horse  Creek  no 


nPED  BREWSTER  knew  he 
could  F«int.  "He  knew  it," 
writes  Mr,  Lewis,  "as.tKe  trage- 
dian knows  that  Heaven  fitted 
Kim  for  comedy;  as  the  comedian 
knows  himself^  best  #c(uippocl  for 
ranted  murders;  as  tKe  city-man 
is  certain  Ke  would  prosper  arnon^ 
the  green  f  elds  and  pigf  and  a 
poultry- farm;  as  tKe  farmer  be- 
lieves steam-Keat  and  delicatessens 
the  sort  of  environment  for  wKicK 
Nature  desSgned  him.'* 


one  remained  unknown  for  a  long  time. 

The  daddy  who  was  fundamentally 
opposed  to  tramps,  lazy  pe^Ie  and 
fishermen  was  Oiarles  Y.  Flutgers, 
manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Eat-a« 

Lot  break  fast -food,  modestly  pro- 
claimed in  its  advertisements  as  being 
on  every  table  and  in  ever>'  mouth  in 
tlic  land.  rSrcwstcr  speculated  on  the 
name,  iinding  sonic  consolation  in  the 
fact  ^at  being  attached  to  such  a  girl, 
it  need  not  be  permanent.  Daddy's  >' 
was  a  tnysterv,  Tt  may  have  l)een  just 
a  track  uu  winch  curious  folk  might 
turn  anjiuul  before 
they  collided  with  the 
last  name;  but  it  was 
certain  that  if  money 

could  allay  curiosity, 
then  Flutgers,  break- 
fast-food king,  was 
possessed  of  sufficient 
to  brin^  pause  to  the 
most  hardened  ques- 
tioner. 

Dimes  are  clieap 
things  as  individuals ; 
collectively  they  are 
decidedly  profitable. 
Charles  Y.,  through 
grinding  the  matutinal 
provender,  boxing  it  and  selling  it  at 
ten  cents  the  packap^c,  had  seemed  to 
gather  the  dimes  as  with  a  steam-shovel. 
Daughter  Charlie,  with  an  army  of 
caretakers,  had  been  occupying  Altrurie 
Lodge  since  early  in  the  sumiTier.  She 
calmly  informed  Brewster  that  she  was 
recuperating  from  one  season  of  society 
and,  having  liked  it,  was  preparing  for 
another.  Her  father  motored  down 
each  week-end,  managing  to  tear  him- 
self from  the  literal  and  tis^mrative  grind 
of  the  factory  long  enough  to  spend 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  within  the 
sound  of  his  daughter's  voice  and  the 
n!<;hin«:f  waters  of  "\\']iite  T Torse. 

On  this  second  afternoon  Brewster 
developed  a  streak  of  deeper  blue  tfmn 
he  had  ever  painted.  lie  had  admired 
this  girl  when  he  lirst  saw  her  in  the 
village,  before  he  knew  she  was  Charles 
Y.  Flutgers*  daughter.  He  felt  that 
absence  of  mercenary  design  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  might  have 
crossed  the  stile  into  the  Flutters  pre- 
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serve  weeks  before  he  did.   His  mood 

failed  to  brighten  as  he  pondered  the 
millions,  the  touring-cars,  dressmakers, 
maids  and  invitations  to  this  and  that 
which  must  be  part  of  the  girl's  life. 
Nor  did  he  grow  enthusiastic  when  he 
gleaned  from  Charlie  that  the  elder 
Charles  had  a  few  ideas  of  his  own 
concerning  her  future,  and  a  tongue 
which  usually  showed  a  razor-edge. 

"YvOU  know  very  well  that  Lazy 
*■    Bird's  Nest  would  be  a  suitable 
name  for  your  collage,"  said  Charlie. 
"Daddy  sajrs  only  shiftless  people  fish." 

"Well,  you  tell  Daddy,"  rephed 
Brewster,  "that  catching  these  iish,  and 
leaping  like  a  goat  from  rock  to  rock . 
Ici  kecj)  out  of  the  water,  is  the  hardest 
work  a  man  ever  did.  Besides,  I'm  an 
artist,  and  where  your  father  has 
breakfast-food  ambition  I  have  temper- 
ament." 

"Isn't  that  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing you're  moody  and  stuck  up?" — 
giving  him  a  side-glaiu'e  from  the  pur- 

iAc  tlower-chain  she  was  weaving  for 
ler  hair  and  which  Ted  knew  would 
never  complete  a  perfect  color-scheme, 

"Do  you  know  that  T  am  Edward 
\'an  Doni  Brewster?"  the  man  asked, 
suddenly  electing  to  abandon  the  plea 
of  tcmpcmnient.  "Are  you  aware  that 
while  my  friends  insolently  call  me  Ted, 
I  am  nevertheless  the  astoandingly  but 
justly  famous  *Van*  of  The  Journal 
cartoons  ?" 

*'Oh,  yes;  I  know,"  she  replied  ab- 
sently, busy  with  her  weaving.  "But 
why  don't  you  work  at  them  and  pile 
up  a  few  scads,  as  Daddy  calls  them 

"Scads  are  but  plebeian,  temporal 
things,"  argued  Brewster.  "I  am 
working  for  fame  in  chunks  as  an  artist 
in  oil." 

"Oh,  Daddy  once  mixed  with  an 
artist  in  oil,"  laughed  Charlie  with  per- 
verse sarcasm.  "The  fellow  got  away 
with  quite  a  bit,  I  remember.  1  don't 
think  my  father  has  cared  much  for  oil 
since," 

"I   win    refrain,"    answered  the 

arti'^t,  "from  cx|)rcs5ing  my  j^leas- 
ure  over  the  intelligence  that  some  one 
succeeded  in  filling  your  parent  vddi 
remorse  even  as  be  has  filled  the  pro- 


letariat widt  breakfast^f ood.  Instead,  I 
will  return  to  the  subject  of  my 

work." 

"But  not  to  the  work  itself,"  she 
interrupted,  while  the  artist  watched 
the  smile  bring  out  the  tiace  of  a  dimple 
in  one  cheek. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you,  Chick,"— he 
used  the  name  for  the  first  time,  notinff 
the  startled  look  in  her  cloudy  eyes, — *T. 
was  the  originator  and  master  mechanic, 
of  the  highly  amusing,  mucfa-in-demand 
'Nip  and  Tuck'  cartoons.  I  got  one 
hundred  <and  fifty  dollars  a  week— 
twenty-five  dollars  eaeh  for  si.\  car- 
toons. It  only  took  two  hours  to  draw 
one.  Working  twenty  hours  a  day,  I 
could  have  made  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars." 

"  But  you  never  worked  twenty  hours 

a  day  !" 

*'Simply  because  Acre  was  no  de- 
mand for  tcti  'Nij)  and  Tucks.'  " 

"There's  always  a  demand — a  grow- 
ing one — for  break(ast-food.  Daddy 
says  so."  She  fitted  the  puiple  halo 
over  her  hair. 

'Take  it  off!  It  screams f*  cried  the 
man.   "Are  you  color-blind  ?" 

"I  must  be.  to  be  able  to  sit  calmly 
and  look  al  six  feet  of  sunburn,  tan 
and  presumption— to  say  nothing  of  a 
very  colorful  temperament." 

Brewster  took  the  words  as  an  urchin 
accepts  his  first  %hool  rebuke.  Sitting 
with  his  back  lo  a  vine-covered  stump 
and  with  trout-rod  lying  useless  at  his 
feet,  he  was  falling  in  love  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  sun  was  falling  behind 
the  hill  across  the  creek. 

"But  your  soul,  Chick, " — he  found 
delight  in  the  name, — "has  become 
commereiali/A'd  by  Eat-a-Lot.  People 
must  laugh.  It  increases  the  appetite. 
Maybe  I've  made  them  laugh  with  'Nip 
and  Tuck,'  leaving  your  father  tO  do  the 
rest.    7hink  of  that." 

"Hub,  I  understand,"  she  protested. 
"But  you're  like  all  the  rest — you  want 
to  c]n  what  you  can't — a  good  cartoonist 
who  wants  to  paint  poor  sunsets. 
Daddy  says  he's  found  a  profitable  way 
to  get  bis  name  in  all  mouths." 

"And  his  bran-mash  too,"  Brewster 
mocked.  ^I'm  not  a  creatMT  of  atomadi 
trouble  and  dyspq»sia.  I  can  draw." 
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\\yHEM  Ted   Brewster   informed  Flutg«rs,   the  treokfast  food   magnate,   that  Ke 
™    (Flutes)  -was  about  to  add  a  son-in-law  to  the  family,  and  tKat  tKe  prospect  was 
among  those  duit  wortky  only  remarked: 

"You've  just  acquainted  me  witK  tKe  fact  that  I  Kave  a  potential  lunatic  in  tKe  family. 

Don't  blame  me  if  1  am  a  bit  slow  about  taking  on  another  Come  to  my  dty 

office  on  Monday,  and  com*  in  dtiaHi*<  do^Mf'  —giving  the  aitnt*!  ^tib  ■  keen  glance. 
**1  Hunt  to  M«  M>  you  slack  up  along^  tny  «f|M-W«'" 


"Giecks  ?"  she  asked  curtly.  "Daddy 

says  you  couldn't  draw  Wtitcr." 

"So  you  and  Daddy  have  already  dis- 
cussed me?"  exulted  Brewster. 

"Just  your  cartoons,"  —  turning 
slightly  to  hide  a  flush.  "Brt  how  did 
youjhink  of  the  name?  It's  cute." 

•*Oh,  all  the  world  goes  in  pairs," 
reasoned  tb.e  artist.  "There's  hain  and 
eggs,  pork  and  heans,  Jack  and  Jill, 
corned  beef  and  cahbage — even  Eat-a- 
Lot  and  cream.    There's  you  and — " 

"Shut  the  gate  at  tlie  end  of  the 
bridge  as  you  go  over!  '  she  ordered, 
springing  up.  "Good-by!" 

DBALIZING  when  too  late  that  he 
^  had  carried  the  bantering  speech 
too  far  und  that  the  curtain  had  fallen 
again,  Brewster  resorted  to  old  trick- 
He  drew  out  his  watch,  saying  wiih 
assumed  nonchalance:  **Wc'U  go  fish- 
ing to-morrow  at  three  o'clodc  You'U 
agree  it's  no  idling  stunt." 

"The  fish  will  die  of  old  age  if  they 
wait  to  be  caught  by  you  while  I'm 
rflonq-,"  sntd  Charlie,  the  red  still  deep 
on  her  cheeks.  "Good-by." 

"To-morrow  at  three,"  the  artist  re- 
plied, happy  in  .spite  of  the  relmtT. 

And  tliat  night,  in  the  kintUy  spirit  of 
those  who  are  over  ear-tips  and  eye- 
brows in  love,  Edv.ard  \'an  Dorn 
r.rewster  allowed  a  hopelessly,  deranged 
coyote  to  make  the  night  hideous 
around  Eagle  Crest,  never  once  assail- 
incT  it  with  sliotgun  or  revolver. 

Ted's  value  as  a  prophet  continued  at 
par.  They  did  go  fishing  next  day,  and 
many  times  thereafter.  Painting  and 
rerttpcrntion  liotli  Iai::c,u'd.  fliick  soon 
changed  her  views  as  to  the  chief  pas- 
time of  the  late  Mr.  Walton,  often  ad- 
mitting that  she  wa^  badly  tired  out 
at  evening,  although  she  never  wet  a 
tine.  She  had  little  opportunity  to  add 


flesh  against  the  hardships  of  a  coming 

social  season,  but  slie  did  ;,'ivc  Brewster 
ample  tmie  to  sketch  pretty,  curly  heads 
and  sparkling  ^outh. 

Their  trips  mto  the  fastnesses  of  the 
White  Horse  country,  however,  paused 
temporarily  at  each  week-end.  i'he 
trout  were  so  safe  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  (liat  tbey  must  almost  have 
come  -  to  recognize  the  days.  Chick 
insisted  it  were  better  so.  Her  descrip- 
tions of  Charles  Y.  called  up  visions  of 
a  fist  like  a  Cincinnati  ham  and  an  ann 
of  hickory-club  strength  and  toughness. 
She  simply  declared  there  woutil  be  no 
l!rewster  head  for  Fame  tn  decorate  if 
Flutgcrs  were  not  handled  carefully, 
even  with  shrewdness. 

'T'lIR  rovintj  pair  liad  their  thrills. 

Romance  had  passed  over  the  stile 
with  Brewster  on  that  first  day,  and 
Romance  accompanied  them  on  many 
of  their  journeys.  Certainly  she  was 
near  them  when  a  bull-snake  crossed 
their  path  only  to  suffer  sudden  death 
at  Ted'<  hands.  It  was  neither  a  large 
snake  nor  dangerous,  but  over  its 
cori>se  in  awed  tones  the  man  swore  it  ' 
was  botl).  An<l  the  i;irl  believed,  being 
consequently  grateful  for  her  salvation. 
But  when  Prince,  who  always  acted  as 
chaperon  and  placed  hi^h  value  on  the 
office,  fell  into  flie  creek,  there  was  real 
danger — for  I'rince.  Swinuuing  was 
not  the  pup's  strongest  point,  and  he 
iLmced  and  holibt-d  throui['h  tlie  rapids 
hke  a  bunch  of  cotton  waste,  until  he 
lodgeiJ  in  a  brush-heap  far  out  in  the 
water.  Indeed,  it  seemed  he  was  bark- 
ing his  last  when  the  wndinq^  Brew- 
ster's long  arm  snatched  his  cold,  wet 
body  to  safety  and  the  loving  arms  of 
liis  almost  Iiy>!erical  mistress.  Again 
Jirewster  otfcred  no  very  strong  pro- 
test when  he  was  reelects  a  hero. 
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RofittAa!  laiid  her  most  careful  plans, 

though,  when  Chick  fell  in.  A  crum- 
bling bank,  undt^nnined  by  the  swift 
rush  at  a  turn  of  the  creek,  contributed 
to  the  mishap.  There  were  no  empty 
theatricals  on  that  occasion.  Tlie 
stream  was  deep;  the  current  was 
treacherous;  the  rocks  were  slippery 
and  dangerous.  A  wasted  instant  meant 
serious  injury  or  death.  Drewster  acted 
on  the  knowledge.   Struggling  breath- 

lijssly  up  the  .stccj>  hank,  face  hlecdintr 
and  wrist  sprained  from  buffets  against 
a  jagged  rock,  but  with  the  girl  safe,  he 
felt  that  he  had  the  riglit  to  hold  her 
0  against  his  sodden  shirt  for  just  a  few 
moments  after  firm  ground  was 
reached.  He  also  believed  he  was  enti« 
tied  to  the  very  moist  kiss  he  g^ave  to 
each  closed  eye,  and  to  the  one  on  the 
lips  that  had  lost  mudi  of  thdr  red. 
And  he  was  sure  of  his  stand  on  all  the 
questions  when  she  threw  wet  arms 
around  liis  neck  and  called  him  her 
"big,  overgrown  herb,"  her  *'great,  fool- 
i?li  hoy."  her  "silly  old  dear"  and  other 
things  in  which  very  pleasing  nouns 
outweighed  damaging  adjectives. 

Then,  to  make  payment  carry  com- 
pound interest.  Chick,  as  soon  as  her 
feet  touched  ground,  stood  on  tiptoe, 

f railed  his  head  down  to  her,  looked 
ong  into  hi«;  eyes.  cla=;ped  her  hands 
behind  his  neck  and  gave  him  back  his 
kisses.  Brewster  was  only  truthful 
later  when  he  told  her  that  those  three 
kisses  were  better  than  tlie  five  hun- 
dred and  two  with  which  he  tried  to 
repay  her  in  the  next  two  days. 

Those  two  days  were  taken  up  almost 
entirely  with  plans  for  an  ofiFensive 
movement  against  the  breakfast-food 
king.  Chick  strnnrdy  tircrcd  that  her 
father  must  be  approaclicd  with  cau- 
tion. With  a  wholly  commercial 
bluntness  she  pointed  out  that  the 
senior  Charles  undoubtedly  had  ^lans 
for  his  only  daughter  which  ran  neither 
to  past  cartoonists  nor  present  oil- 
dabblers.  The  parent,  she  sorrowfully 
predicted,  was  not  likely  to  do  any  vast 
cheering  over  the  matrimonial  prospect. 
She  wound  up  liv  adniittni;^  that,  while 
the  future  looked  bleak,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  go  through  with  any  part 
which  promised  ultimate  su^ss. 


OUT  Brewster  had  his  secret  ideas  on 

the  subject.  lie  had  made  his  own 
way  in  life,  and  with  all  his  artistic 
aptitude  he  could  not  picture  this  slip 
of  a  gvdden-haired  girl  pleading  with  a 
determined  father  to  tolerate  an  unwel- 
come son-in-law.  Believing  that  she 
might  do  that  very  thing  the  next  Sat<^ 
urday,  he  waylaid  Charle?;  Y.  in 
road  along  White  Horse  Creek. 

Brewster  found  the  man  beside  the 
family  motor-car  attacking  a  flat  and 
discouraj^-^ed  tire,  and,  not  knowing  just 
how  to  begin,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
jacked-up  running-board  and  tadded 
his  case  rig^ht  in  the  middle. 

"Where's  the  shoverr"  he  asked. 

"In  town,  I  believe,"  panted  Flutgers, 
laboring  at  a  hand-])ump,  " — filling 
another  sort  of  tank  with  other  than 
gasoline." 

"Too  bad,"  sympathized  the  artist. 
Then,  helievitij^  Chick's  oft-re{>eated 
words  tliat  her  father  appreciated  plain 
speech  and  was  always  willing  to  play 
an  open  game:  "Do  you  suspert  tliat 
you  are  going  to  have  a  new  son-in- 
law  ?*' 

"I  haven't  got  an  old  one  yet,"  the 

Cper  pulsated,  sucking  in  a  deep 
th  after  each  pair  of  words.  ''I*ve 
i<U5ed  you  about  a  quarter  oi  an  inch, 
son,"  he  added;  "so,  if  you  were  just 
trying  to  see  if  I  could,  and  are  satis- 
fied, would  you  mind  getting  off  that 
board  ?  Too  had  there's  a  fine  for 
jacking-up  persons  instead  of  autos."  * 
The  artist  came  from'  his  perdi, 
clioosini^  to  crouch  iti  the  roadway  and 
idly  investigate  the  recalcitrant  tire  with 
his  forefinger.  Charles  Y.  chose  to 
crouch  and  investigate  too.  In  dCHUg 
.^o  he  looked  Brew>ter  over  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  the  cartoonist  think  that 
reinforcements  in  the  person  of  Chick 
might  have  been  wise.  The  elder  man 
finally  continued: 

"About  that  son>in>lawf  It  isn't 
likely  he's  among  those  present?" 

"He's  on  the  job,"  replied  Ted,  quite 
absent-mindedly  letting  his  hand  rest 
on  the  edge  of  the  tool-bo .k  and  con- 
venient to  a  fat  monkey-wrench. 

"It  hn'l  likely  that  he  has  already 
spoken  to  his  prospective  father-in- 
law's  daughter?"   queried  Flu^rs, 
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leaving  his  tire-prodding  to  heft  a  ham- 
mer at  his  side.  Apparently  the  wrench 

had  no  further  attractions  for  the 
artist.  lie  chose  to  juggle  a  bit  of 
gravel  as  he  answerod : 

"In  a  preliminar)'  sort  of  way — yes." 

Both  men  came  up  standing,  and  then 
Brewster  discovered  that  Oiarks  Y. 
Flutgers  pfjssessed  brains  as  well  as 
money.  Eat-a-Lot  was  advertised  as  a 
builder  of  two  brains  where  one  had 
flourished  before.  It  was  almost  as  if 
the  maker  had  partaken  of  his  own 
wares.  , 

"Don't  yaa  realize,"  he  reasoned 

paternally,  "that  when  a  man  is  assault- 
ing a  refractory  tire  is  no  time  to  talk 
matrifliony  to  mm?  I  take  it  you're  the 

enthusiastic  sort  of  youth  who  would 
try  to  sell  theater-tickets  at  a  funeral." 

"W  ell,  suppose  I  do  the  assaulting," 
Brewster  recklessly  offered. 

"Hop  to  it,"  cried  Flutgers,  with  an 
eagerness  which  might  liave  convicted 
him  of  leading  up  to  that  very  pro- 
posal. "Vcs.  Put  your  ff)c)t  in  that 
stirrup  doodad  and  your  hands  tlius. 
There  you  are!  Now,  how  would  the 
alleged  son-in-law  support  the  father- 
in-law's  dauj:,'hter  in  the  usual  manner 
made  and  jjrovidcd,  ci  cetera?" 

"I  paint."  The  word  fitted  well  with 
the  artist's  windy  exertions. 

"Did  you  say  paint  or  pant  ?" 

*T-paintr 

"Towns  or  fences?** 

"P-p-pictures !" 

"Oh!  Whose?"  Flutgers  chose  to 
rest  on  the  \ery  running-board  from 
which  he  had  banished  Brewster. 

•T-p-people's." 

"Well,  doo*t  be  so  explosive  about  it. 

And  you  can't  say  I'm  not  k-ttin-,'  you 
answer  in  words  which  give  opportu- 
nity to  blow  off  exhaust  steam."  Then, 
leaning  forward  with  elbows  on  knees 
and  chin  in  palms,  he  appeared  to  think 
deeply  for  several  minutes,  timing  the 
mental  work  so  that  it  finished  ntceiy 
with  Ted's  manual  efforts. 

"You've  done  a  tine  job,  Brewster," 
he  complimented,  smiling  only  with  his 
eyes  at  the  artist's  discomtiuire  on  real- 
izing that  he  had  been  known  all  the 
time.  "But  isn't  it  too  bad  that  nerve 
and  gall  will  not  inflate  rubber?  We'd 


have  been  through  long  ago !  However, 
working  along  the  road  that  you  are  the 
candidate  for  son-in-law  honors,  I'll 
say  tiiat  since  my  daughter's  mother  * 
died  I've  never  had  the  heart  to  refuse 
her  much.  If  she  wants  an  artist,  I 
might  even  strain  apoint  and  afford  to 
keep  one  around.  There  're  fences  and 
per^'olas  at  Altmrie  that  paint  wouldn't 
hurt. 

"Now,  let's  fix  it  this  way,"  he  con- 
tinued, waving  aside  the  other's  efforts 
to  interrupt.  "I  like  your  tire-attack. 
You're  an  artist  at  tliat,  anyway.  But 
ybu've  just  acquainted  me  with  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  potential  lunatic  in  the 
family.  Don't  blame  me  if  I'm  a  bit 
slow  about  taking  on  another.  Sup- 
pose you  come  to  my  city  office  on 
Monday.  I  want  to  tlu'nk  the  thing' 
over — and  I  waiu  to  arj^^ue  with  Charlie. 
You  wont  mind  if  I  try  to  talk  her  out 
of  it,  will  you?  If  I  don't  succeed,  I'll 
make  you  au  interesting  proposition. 
And  come  in  citizens'  clothes" — giving 
the  artist's  garl)  a  keen  glartce.  "I  want 
to  sec  how  you  stack  up  alongside  my 
office-boy.  And  if  you'll  strap  up  that 
tool-kit  and  climb  in,  I  wont  mind  giv- 
ing yon  a  lift  down  the  road — only  to 
be  neighborly,  you  understand.'' 

DRFWSTF.R  declared  aftcnvard  that 
^  he  was  waiting  on  Monday  when 
the  janitor  opened  up.  In  the  Flutgers 
factory  every  day  was  just  a  bit  busier 
than  its  firedecessor,  and  the  hurrying 
clerks  eyed  the  newcomer  sympathet- 
ically as  though  he  were  an  applicant 
for  place — a  somethiny  tn  '»c  tossed 
whole  into  the  Mutgers  hopper  and  to 
come  out  as  breakfast-food,  a  long  line 
of  fip^ires  or  a  l)akince  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger.  At  last  the  boss  of  it  all 
hurried  through,  noted  the  waiting  man, 
motioned  him  to  follow  and  preceded 
him  into  an  inner  office. 

"It's  no  good,"  mourned  Flutters,  at 
once  proce^ing  to  his  subject.  "Char- 
lie's gone  daft.  T  don't  mind  tellini;  yon 
that  I  pleaded  like  a  lawyer  working  on 
a  contingent  fee.  But  I'm  beaten.  She 
cried  and  all  that — and  some  way  or 
other  I  can't  stand  to  sec  her  cry — not 
since  her  mother  died,  you  know.  She 
said  you  saved  her  from  a  wateiy  grave. 
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All  rot,  of  course.  Yott  couldn't  drown 

a  sparrow  in  \\  'li'c  Horse  Creek." 

Brewster  grinned,  believing  the  fight 
won,  but  Fltitgers,  quick  to  observe  it, 
sprung  his  surprise : 

"Ani\  so  r\  c  ^;tnick  a  bargain  with 
her.  You've  got  lo  give  up  your  jxaint- 
ing.  I  know  your  history— all  about 
your  'Nip  and  Tuck'  eartoons  and  your 
silly  quitting  of  a  good  job  to  pursue 
Fame.  Instead  youVe  only  succeeded 
in  harrying  Fate.  Now,  then,  you  can 
come  in  here  for  twelve  months,  and  if 
you're  half  as  good  at  business  as  blow- 
ing up  tires  rU  show  you  how  to  clean 
up  twenty  thousand  dollars  n  year.  If 
you  make  good,  you  get  the  girl.  If  you 
don't — good  night  f  What  do  you  say  ? 
I'm  pretty  busy." 

Brewster  reddened  beneath  his  tan. 
and  his  brown  hand  trembled  as  it 
grasped  a  chair-back.  The  man  was 
makmg  a  most  remarkable  ofTer,  ami 
doing  it  out  of  pure,  unselfish  love  for 
his  mothertess  girl.  But  the  artist  felt 
he  could  not  accejtt  it.  It  savored  too 
•much  of  charity.  He  could  paint  his 
way.  He  knew  it.  lie  began  to  say  so, 
when  Flutgers  interrupted:, 

"You  wont  take  it,  then  '  .Ml  right— 
I'm  busy !  So  here's  something  else. 
You've  got  two  kinds  of  nerve,  I  see — 
the  kind  that  sits  down  on  a  fellow's 
running-board  when  he's  trying  to  ele- 
vate it  with  wind,  and  the  brand  tfiat 
glues  to  a  thing  whether  or  na  I  never 
discouraged  the  rh^hi  npr\-e  in  any  man, 
and  I'll  say  thi.s;  it  lakes  twenty  ihou- 
.sand  dollars  a  year  to  keep  that  girl 
from  bein^,"-  unhappy.  .*^he  doe-^n't  know 
it  yet,  but  I  do.  You  don't  want  her  to 
be  unhappy — ^wherefore  you've  got  to 
gather  the  twenty  thousand  dollars.  I 
think  you  can  do  it  here:  you  think  you 
can  do  it  with  art.  AW  right  again!  Go 
out  and  make,  we'll  say,  five  thousand 
dollars  in  three  month.s  with  yntir  art, 
and  you  get  the  girl.  If  you  don't,  I'll 
talk  dollars  to  her,  which  I  haven't  so 
far.  And  that  may  make  a  difference. 
I'm  busy  now." 

"So  am  I — from  now  on, "  blurted 
Brewster,  his  supreme  confidence  com- 
infi:  to  his  aid  as  he  sensed  that  there 
w^ould  be  no  furtlier  easing  of  the  last 
proposition.  But  his  heart  was  thump- 


ing as  he  turned  bravely  to  the  wall 

calendar:  "Let's  see;  this  is  August 
twenty-first.  And  November  twenty- 
first  falls  -on  ft  Wednesday.  I'll  be 
around  that  morning  at  ten.  WtU  you 

be  in  ?" 

"I'll  be  in,  and  busy,  as  I  am  now," 
snapped  Charles  Y.,  reaching  over  and 
drawing  a  circle  around  the  21  on  the 
November  card.  "You  just  totter  in 
and  lay  a  check  in  front  of  me  so  I 
wont  have  to  lo.sc  time  turning  toward 
it — a  check  that  I  know  is  good  for 
iivc  thousand  dollars — and,  well,  you 
win.  Be  careful  when  you  go  out  The 
door  slams." 

YT^ITH  all  due  regatxl  for  (he  slam- 

^  ming  door,  Brewster  quietly  let 
himself  out.  A  hard  task  had  been  set, 
but  he  felt  he  had  brought  it  on  iiini- 
self ;  and  he  even  came  to  see  much  of 
(he  fatlier's  side  as  the  train  carried 
him  back  to  White  Horse  Creek,  There 
for  three  hours  he  sought  inspiration 
and  consolation  in  the  light  of  six  freck- 
les, a  pair  of  eyes  that  took  on  a 
courageous  flash,  and  rosy  lips  that 
spoke  bravely : 

"You  can  do  it,  Teddy  boy.  You  can 
show  Daddy  that  the  whole  universe 
isn't  wrapped  up  in  a  ten-cent  package 
of  Kat-a  I-ot.    You  ))iust  do  it.  ' 

And  Brewster,  listening,  felt  that  be 
could.  But  when  he  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, things  seemed  different.  That  was 
the  three  months  of  the  Big  doom. 
AUrnrie  was  closed,  and  Chick  had 
returned  to  the  city.  Eagle  Crest  was 
also  boarded  up,  and  the  landscapes 
were  carted  to  town,  where  they  met  ^ 
with  a  reception  quite  as  rough  and 
bleak  as  some  of  the  scenes  they  pic- 
tured. They  were  hawked  through  art- 
shops  until  their  price-tags  were 
reduced  to  figures  which  convinced  even 
the  optimistic  iiainter  that  there  WAS 
notliing  in  that  ticld  of  endeavor. 

Nor  did  the  portrait  branch  hold 
better  promise.  "The  women  must 
be  painting  themselves  this  season," 
lamented  the  artist  on  one  of  the  few 
occasions  when  he  saw  Chick,  "and  the 
men  seem  all  to  have  been  dome  in  oil 
before  I  can  get  to  them," 

Brewster  SpittA  that  he  could  go 
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back  to  pennlmwifie,  revive  "Nip  and 

Tuck,"  originate  other  comic  series  to 
be  printed  simultaneously  in  a  number 
of  newspapers,  work  day  and  night,  and 
possibly  pile  up  five  thousand  dollars  in 
three  months.  But  several  weeks  had 
slipi>ed  by  wliile  he  had  sought  portrait 
or  landscape  purchaftiMrs.  Besides,  it 
didn't  seem  fair.  Such  a  course  had 
not  been  contemplated  by  Flutgers,  and 
something  had  been  said  about  "real 
art."  Even  "Van  of  the  Cartoons"  was 
not  ready  to  allege  tliat  "Nip  and  Tuck" 
had  ever  been  that.  He  also  felt  that  if 
he  wanted  to  be  tricicy.  he  might  paint 
Chick's  portrait  on  her  order  for  five 
thousand  dollars  and  turn  it  in  as  a  due- 
bill  against  the  father  on  November 
twenty-first.  But  he  sn  il  I  as  broadly 
nt  that  idea  as  he  ilid  when  Cliick  sug- 
gested that  he  might  induce  Charles  Y. 
to  sit  for  his  own  portrait. 

Then  on  a  Tuesday  night,  with  only 
two  weeks  between  him  and  the  red- 
letter  day  on  his  calendar,  and  without 
a  n  ^  liable  scheme  in  his  head,  he 
went  back  to  Eagle  Crest,  opened  the 
cottage  long  enough  to  step  inside, 
lodc^  himself  in  and  remains  for  ten 
days. 

IT  was  on  a  Saturday  that  Brewster 

*  hurricaned  by  the  closed  door  of  The 
JonrnoVs  art-room  ahd  into  the  city- 
room  of  that  paper.  He  was  not  yet 
ready  to  face  his  t  rstwlnle  companions 
in  pen-and-ink,  but  he  hud  peculiar  tise 
for  one  of  the  reporters. 

Tom  Collins  sat  tilted  back  in  hb 
chair,  eying  his  typewriter  and  specu- 
lating on  how  much  actual  space  he 
could  figure  up  from  the  day's  paper 
which  had  just  gone  to  press.  He  was 
considered  n  reporter  of  parts — part 
speech,  part  hustle  and  part  extensive 
vocabulary  and  ability  to  put  it  on  pa- 
per. He  had  secured  (he  fir-^t  interview 
with  Schley  after  Santiago  and  had 
then  turned  right  around  and  induced 
Sampson  to  break  into  print.  Tlu  <  ity 
editor  always  insisted  that  Collins  had 
the  gift  of  tongues  and  that  an  excel- 
lent auctioneer  had  been  mined  when 
he  took  up  journalism. 

To  the  admiring  gaze  of  his  friend 
Collins,  then,  did       display  the  con- 


tents of  the  package  representing  in  gay 

colors  the  oily  ctTort  of  the  recent  past, 
it  was  into  a  calm  and  ampJe  ear  that 
Ted  explained  what  was  expected  of 
the  rqwrter.  There  was  a  painting,  or 
rather  a  cartoon  in  oil.  It  was  in  size 
suitable  for  enlargement  to  poster 
advertising  or  reduction  for  stickers  on 
I)ackages,  and  it  carried  tlic  not  original 
title  of  "Prince  and  Pauper."  With 
tliat,  however,  plagiarism  ceased.  The 
daub  pictured  one  fat,  happy,  rich  little 
poor  boy  inside  a  shaljby  room  and  eat- 
ing from  a  bowl  with  much  gusto  and 
a  large  spoon.  Beside  him  nimbly 
pranced  a  rich  little  poof  dog.  anxious 
for  the  crumbs.  I'he  boy  showed  wcU- 
fed,  satisfied,  pampered  gluttony.  The 
dog  exhibited  canine  greed  and  content- 
ment. 

Peeping  in  at  the  window  was  a  thin, 
miserable,  poor.-little  rich  boy,  with  a 

great  longing  in  every  line  of  his  htmgry 
face.  A  large  touring-car  stood  like  a 
gloomy  prison  in  the  gray  background, 
while  the  unhappy,  emaciated  lad  had 
his  sorr>'  fill  ot  jn-t  looking.  A  grim 
and  gaunt  fouinian  lurked  near  the  car 
waiting  to  take  the  rich  youth  into  cus- 
tody when  his  cye>.  not  his  stomach, 
should  be  sated.  Of  course  the  fat 
poor  boy  was  the  Prince  and  the  thin 
rich  lad  was  the  Pauper,  all  because  the 
fleshy  one  had  plenty  of  Eat-a-T.ot,  even 
to  a  package  on  the  table  before  him, 

while  the  lean  one  of  wealth  was  rudely  - 

deprived  of  that  gastronomic  luxur}-. 
It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  look  of 
longing,  mingled  with  assault  and  bat- 
tery, on  the  Pauper's  countenance,  and 
the  grin  of  gladness,  mixed  with  sturdy 
fearlessness,  on  the  face  of  the  assailant 
of  the  hnwl'-s  contents. 

"■S^ou're  going  to  be  my  best  friend, 
Tommie,  and  help  me  to  get  married," 
Brewster  announced  after  exhibiting 
the  art-gem. 

"I  don't  .see  the  connection,  but  go 
on — tell  me,"  replied  the  reporter, 
showing  signs  of  nnimation  as  he  gazed 
?t  the  thing  (in  his  desk. 

Brewster  did  tell  him, — everything 
there  was  to  tell,— closing  with :  "Take 
this  'Prince  and  Pauper,*  pal,  and  sell 
it  to  Charles  Y.  Flutgers.  It  can  be 
done,  but  not  by  me.   Don't  be  afraid 
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to  show  it.  He*s  square,  and  he  wont 

steal  the  idea.  He'll  eilhcr  pay  llie  price 
or  he  wont  touch  it  with  a  clothes-prop. 
But  get  the  money,  boy,  and  quickly." 

"But  1  can't  do  it,  Ted,"  protested 
Collins.  "It's  not  in  my  line.  You 
want  to  consult  a  hvpnotist/' 

"Sho,  Tom!  Y^ou  could  talk  a 
wooden  Indian  out  of  his  handful  of 
cigars  at  two  in  the  morning,"  coaxed 
Brewster.  ''In  fact,  IVc  seen  you  try." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Collins,  "but  from 
what  you  tell  me,  this  Flut«/ers  party  is 
a  very  active  Indian  wnh  a  tomahawk 
and  war- paint." 

"That's  what  some  of  the  boys  said," 
sorrowed  Brewster,  " — that  old  Tom 
Collins  was  losing  his  grip  and  nerve. 
Too  bad !" 

"Give  me  the  daub,"  snarled  the 
reporter,  springing  to  his  feet.  "Losing 
my  nerve,  eh  ?  FU  put  it  over  if  I  have 
to  use  a  f^as-pipc." 

"Get  one  bigger  than  a  monkey- 
wrench — "  began  Brewster;  but  Col- 
lins did  not  hear — he  was  already  into 
bis  coat  and  halfway  into  a  taxicab. 

IT  was  ten  precisely  on  Wednesday, 
*  November  twenty-first,  when  I'ldward 
\'au  Dorn  JSrewsler  closed  Charlci  Y. 
Flutgers'  j>ri\ate-office  door. 

"Slot  to  take  up  too  much  of  a  busy 
man's  time,  '  said  the  artist,  pushing  a 
narrow  slip  across  the  desk  and  beneath 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  had  not  even 
given  him  n  glance  as  he  entered,  "but 
h  that  good 

"The  name  was  A-i  for  the  amount 
when  the  bank  rlostd  yesterday,"  grum- 
bled tlie  presidcin  of  the  Eat-a-Lot 
Company,  his  eye  following^  the  trav- 
eling- slip  and  noting  the  sii:nature  and 
t'gures — "$5,ooo."  "But  where  did  you 
lift  it?"  And  he  turned  the  check  to 
read  the  indorsements. 

"I  sold  some  real  art  for  it."  exulted 
Brewster.  "I'm  the  origiualor  of 
•  'Prince  and  Pauper.'  " 

"Do  tell!"  shouted  Flutgers,  coming 
up  with  a  bound.  "You've  sure  put  the 
sutprise»bee  on  me,  and  I  admit  it.  But 


lit  say  this:  I  bought  that  thing  as  real 

art,  and  from  an  all-fircd  good  ^.d  ?- 
nian,  too.  And  I  didn't  pay  a  cent  too 
much  for  it,  either.  If  you  drew  it,  you 
are  an  artist !  There's  body  and  soul  in 
that  'Prince  and  Pauper.'  What's 
more,  there's  dollars,  dimes  and  nickels. 
It  has  skin,  fat,  bones  t  Real  art  t" 

"Do  I   win?"  pursued  tfac  happy 
artist,  with  a  wide  smile. 

"Win?"  Flutgere  answered,  with  an 
emphasized  repetition  of  the  word. 
"Why,  I'm  even  ready  for  the  next 
deal.  And  say  now,  listen !  You've  got 
to  come  in.  There's  nothing  to  your 
jKirtraits  and  sketehes.  You've  found 
that  out.  But  with  you  as  advertisii^ 
manager  and  me  as  general  mechani- 
cian, we'll  put  Rat-a-I-ot  in  every  pan- 
try and  breakfast-bowl  in  the  land. 
We'll  turn  the  country  into  one  stupen* 
dous  art-museum  and  grocery-store. 
And  the  fellow  who  sold  iTie  that  pic- 
ture— he  was  a  cracking  salesman !  We  . 
might  have  a  place  for  him.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  and 
will  let  me  call  your  daughter  on  the 
'phone  here — "  Brewster  was  well 
launched  on  his  acceptance  when  Chick, 
the  one  from  whom  he  had  purposely 
kept  the  news  of  his  success,  came  from 
a  side  room.  To  the  surprised  artist 
she  appeared  even  prettier  than  on  that 
first  day  at  Altrurie  Lodge— more  to  be 
loved  than  when  he  had  torn  her  from 
the  grasping  rapids  of  White  Horse 
Creek.  And  right  before  her  stem 
parent  she  pulled  the  artist's  head  down 
again  and  closed  his  mouth  with  a  kiss. 

"Of  course  you  say  yes — don't  you, 
Teddy  boy?"  she  said. 

"A  tbou'^and  of  them— and  th:i:il-," 
stammered  the  perplexed  Brewster. 
*'But  what  are  you  doing^  here?" 

With  what  seemed  to  be  a  single 
bound,  Chick  was  around  the  desk, 
laughing  gleefully  from  the  safe  haven 
of  her  father's  arms: 

"Ob,  Daddy  told  me  Monday,  the 
day  he  wrote  that  check,  to  be  here  at 
ten  this  morning!" 
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old  soul,  even  though  she  must  have  her 
drink.   They  are  all  characters  in 
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The  novel  by  Peter  B.  Kyne  which 
has  just  be^un  as  a  serial  in 
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Women  Who  Do 
Interesting  W  o  r  k 


rtK-ro^-i^pti  Iff  PMlTtMiapti' 

Ro*«  O'Neill  and  torn*  of  K«r  "Kcwpiw." 


ROSE  O'NEILL  is  known  to  fame  not  only  for  her  "Kcwpics"  but  for  her  many 
charming  sketches  of  children.  With  an  income  of  approximately  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  from  the  "Kewpies"  alone,  she  is  now  devoting  liersclf  to  more 
serious  work,  work  of  greater  i>ermanency. 

She  is  a  Missouri  girl,  raised  in  Day.  where  she  sohl  lier  first  sketches  and 
her  first  writings  to  the  local  newspaper.  Later  she  went  to  New  N  ork  and  entered 
newspaper  work,  becoming  Mrs.  Latham.  Her  work  began  appearing  in  I'uch  and 
Judfic,  particularly  in  J'lick.  of  which  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  the  writer,  was  then 
editor.  In  KJ03  Mrs.  Latham  divorced  her  first  husband  and  was  married  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  from  whom  she  was  lat»-r  divorced.  After  this  she  went  to  Paris,  where,  it 
is  related,  the  "Kewpies"  ^ivcw  out  <j|  her  spells  of  unha|>piness. 
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YOU'VE  seen  Nell  Brinklcy's  sketclus'  Of  course  vou  have!  Well, 
hero  is  Miss  Brinkley  herself,  just  to  prove  the  oft-made  statement 
that  she  resembles  the  fairy-airy  yniuiK  damosels  she  draws.  And  she  doe>». 
Miss  Brinkley  is  probably  the  hiKhest-salaried  yirl  newspaper  artist  in  the 
world,  and  she  is  still  in  her  early  twenties. 
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Google 


LAL  KKTTK  TAYLOR,  the  actress  (whose  husband  is  J. 
Hartley  Manners,  the  playwriKht.  author  of  "Heg  o'  My 
Heart"  and  other  plays),  spends  a  great  deal  of  her  leisure 
time  in  paintinK-  She  is  more  than  a  mere  dilettante,  for 
some  of  her  work  has  attracted  attention  at  exhibits. 
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BKAUTV."  says  Laurcttt-  Taylor.  conccrniiiK  siicct-ss  on  ihc* 
stanc  "is  mt)rf  essential  than  maKnctism.  it  merely  the 
financial  or  popular  success  of  a  star  is  meant.  But  for  the 
tjreat  achievement,  imaRinatio!)  is  more  important  than  hoth. 

"Heautifnl  women  sehloin  act  well.  They  are  afraid  «»f 
•loiiij;  something  that  will  <letract  from  their  heauty. 

"Personality  is  more  important  than  beauty.  But  imagina- 
tion is  more  important  than  both." 
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The  Great 

"THE  MENTAL  GIANTS  OF 
YE  OLDEN  TIME  DIDN'T 
LIVE  IN  ATTICS  BE- 
CAUSE THEY  W  R>  O  T  E  : 
THEY  WROTE  BECAUSE 
THEY    LIVED    IN  ATTICS" 


"Wlien  George  ScarborougK"  (obovc)  "Kad  written 
'Tl\e  Lure'  and  'At  Buy,'"  said  Augmfii*  TKomas, 
"lie  spoke  to  me  one  day  of  'expanding'  Kis  life,  of 
bejiinning  to  'li^^e  on  •  larger  Scale.'  I  bogged  him  to 
leave  his  way  clear,  not  to  clutter  it  with  thing*  he 
would  want  to  stop  to  enjoy." 


Wl  I''  were  sittiiifT  in  ;i  fasliional)lc 
restaurant. 
—   i      "\\  ho."  in(|uire(l  'l  iie  l.ady 

W  ho  does  to  the  Theater  with  -Me.  "i.^i 
that  pros])enjus-h)okin5,'  man "'" 

"The  most  conspicuous  failure  of 
this  and  last  season." 

"He's  well  tlisguised."  commented 
The  l.a<ly.  "What  made  him  a  fail- 
ure?" 

"Success." 

"  '  i'houKh  I'm  anythinj;  but  clever.'  " 
(|Uoted  Tlie  Lady,  f.-iiliu},'  hack  up«tn  my 
fa\orite  (iilherlism.  "'I  could  talk  like 
that  forever.'  Xotiiiuf;  else  has  the 
strcn^jth  of  weakness.  W  isdom  is  the 
greatest  folly.  Without  actually  mean- 
inj;   anythintj.    it    sounds   like  Uscar 


y  Channing 


W  ilde.    I  laving  fioi  it  out  of  our 
systems,  suppose  we  talk  sense." 

"Xever,"  I  retorted,  "have  I 
])Ut  more  sense  into  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Xothinj^  succeeds 
like  failure.  Success  is  the  jjreat- 
fst  ol)stacle  in  tlie  path  to  success. 
If  at  first  yoti  do  not  fail,  you 
ne\er  try  a<;ain." 

".Ml    of    wliich."    jeered  The 
I'ly,  "properly  indexed  and  bound  in 
buckram,  ought  to  sell  al  two  dollars 
and  a  half  the  volunit*." 

■*.\11  of  wliicli.  ■  1  repeated,  "nieans 
merely  that.  p(»pular  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  it  is  not  the  first 
rungs  of  the  ladder  that  are  liifticult  to 
climb.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  men  get  halfway  up,  and  so 
few  all  the  distance.  C  )ne  comes  to 
the  fo<tt  full  of  youth  and  enthusiasm 
ant!  singleness  of  purpose.  The  more  , 
quickly  one  climbs,  the  less  strength 
one  has  left  for  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey,  ^'outh  is  gone,  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  there  begin  to  be  so  many 
purposes,  so  many  jf)ys  antl  cares  and 
<listractions.  One  linds  the  view  so 
])lcasant  halfway  uj)  that  one  ceases  to 
regard  the  lungs  of  the  lad<ler.  Why 
go  higher?  It  is  very  agreeable  here. 
Moreover,  having  climbed,  there  no 
longer  is  pressing  need  to  climb.  One 
halts  and  hesitates  and  is  happy.  Even- 
tually, without  observing  it.  one  .slip? 
down,  and  his  nmg  is  occupied  by  some 
one  just  a  little  younger,  some  one  more 
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recently  posscsse<l  of  enthusiasm  and 
singleness  of  purpose. 

"Ten  years  ago  that  jirosperous- 
looking  man  came  to  .New  York.  lie 
was  a  l)oy  then — eager,  vihrant  with 
«lreams  and  illusions,  determined  to  get 
ahead.  The  middle  rungs  of  the  lad- 
der seemed  veiy  high,  and  the  lucky 
persons  who  sto<*d  upon  them  very  big. 
The  one  thing  worth  while  on  earth 
was  to  he  of  them  and  among  them. 
The  hoy  got  n  joh  at  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  lie  lived  in  a  hall  room  in 
Harlem.  W  hen  his  clay's  work  was 
done,  there  was  no  place  to  go  but 
home.  He  had  no  money  for  amuse- 
ments, no  friends  with  whom  to  he 
amused,  no  thought  or  desire  except 
the  overwhelming  wish  to  succeed. 
I"ar  into  every  night  he  .struggled,  feel- 
ing the  whip  of  poverty  and  ambition. 
All  he  had  liverl  in  his  twenty-two  years 
went  into  a  play.  The  play  was  pro- 
duced and  scored  the  biggest  succe.ss 
of  its  season,  lie  has  never  written 
another." 

"Xever  written  another  |)lay?"' 

"Xever  written  another  success." 

•Why  ?" 

"The  play  made  money.  .\lso  it 
made  friends.  The  boy  moved  out  of 
the  hall  room.  He  married,  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  'I  hat  gave  him  more 
money  and  more  friends.  P.oth  money 
and  friemis  made  demands  upon  his 
time  and  attention,  lie  had  to  think  of 
his  country  house,  of  what  kind  of  fur- 


With  iKe  single  exception  of  the  supreme  Gilbert,  no 
one  has  written  wittier  or  tnore  graceful  lyrics,  brighter 
or  more  ingenious  books,  than  Harry  B.  Smith.  Yet 
the  hbrettift't  reputation  it  that  of  a  kind  of  hack. 


niture  to  put  into  the  library,  of  the 
gardener  and  the  chauffeur  and  the 
maids,  and  the  guests  who  came  out 
week-ends.  That  gave  him  little  leisure 
for  dreaming  and  less  for  living.  Most 
of  his  writing  came  to  be  done  in  a 
check-book.  There  were  invitations  to 
dinner  and  to  the  theater,  and  for 
motor-tours  and  yachting.  1  le  acquired 
an  interest  in  golf  and  teimis.  Plenty 
now  to  do  with  his  evenings,  and  even 
more  to  occupy  his  days.  Work 
dropped  into  .second  place,  got  to  be 
something  to  idle  over  when  there  was 
nothing  else  on  hand. 

"Moreover,  there  was  no  pressing 
need  to  work.  The  fox  had  cease(l 
having  to  run  for  his  dinner.  Succtss 
was  a  thing  he  had  tasted ;  more  of  it 
would  taste  the  same.  The  men  higher 
up  didn't  seem  quite  .so  big,  or  their 
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positiotiR  so  enviable.    There  was  no 

threat  ihrill  to  be  e\])CCtc(I  now  froin 
hearin<4  lii>  bnes  spuken  upon  a  stage 
or  setini;  his  name  in  staring  letters 
itjjon  a  three-sheet.  The  next  play  was 
written  to  order — listlessly,  in  the  faj; 
end  of  the  six  months  allowed  in  liie 
contract;  and  it  contained  just  so  nuich 
i)f  life  .inij  the  actualities  of  life  a--  lie 
had  cxi)cricncc(l  in  that  six  ni()mh>. 
Manageriat  faith,  hope  and  charity  kei)t 
the  piece  gointj  four  weeks.  The  pros- 
perous-lookinjj  man  fntmd  I)londe  stim- 
ulation in  the  youn^^  person  segtcd  at 

hi.«!  ri«;ht.    W  ith  the  aid  of   

that  at'itiri.il  exhilaration, 
he  produced  a  drama 
throbbing  with  the  pathos 
of  ju-ostitution  and  the  no- 
bility of  the  underworld. 
It  was  presented  somethins,' 
less  than  a  month  ajjo.  and 
already  has  been  releijateil 
lu  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things." 

■*\\''i,it    ail  extraordinary 
coninicmed  1  lie  Lady  Who  Goes  to  the 
Theater  with  Me. 

"The  tragedy  of  the  story,"  I  an- 
swered. '  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
ordinary." 

MAKING  IT  MORE  DIFFICULT 

M\  mind  reverted  to  a  conversa- 
tion with  Augustus  Thomas. 
"Success  is  the  goal  of  an 
obstacle-race,"  said  Thomas,  "and  most 
of  the  obstacles  we  put  in  our  own 
jKitli-.  We  create  needs  to  suj)ply 
which  we  niu.st  turn  out  of  the  roatl, 
and  which,  supplied,  impede  our  prog- 
ress. W  hen  Ceorgc  Scarborough  bad 
written  'The  Lure'  ami  'At  Bay,'  be 
spoke  to  me  one  day  of  'expanding*  his 
life,  of  l>eginning  to  'live*  on  a  larger 
scale.'  I  begged  him  to  leave  his  way 
clear,  not  to  clutter  it  with  things  he 
would  want  to  stop  to  enjoy.  The  best 
.service  that  ran  lir  dnnr  nny  young 
author,  newly  success tnl.  is  to  remind 
him  that  a  man  is  rich,  not  iti  ]irojx)r- 
tion  tr»  what  be  has.  but  in  proportion 
to  what  he  can  <lo  without," 

The  business  man.  conceivably,  may 
find  increase<l  incentive  in  increased 


"QUCCESS  is 
^  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the 


necessity,  but  the  writer,  wb -se  ca[xic- 
ity  for  d^nnrl  work  is  liniittil.  who 
cannot  expect  a  greater  number  of 
ideas  because  he  has  a  greater  number 
of  wants,  must  come  to  the  barter  of 
liirthright  for  pottage.  "All  day.  '  a 
well-known  librettist  said  to  nic,  "V\c 
been  struggling 'to  keep  back  a  poem 
that  fairly  cries  fur  place  on  paper." 

*'So  insistent  an  idea  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  idea,"  said  I.  *'Why  not  let  it 
♦  scape  ?" 

"Why!-''  repeated  my  friend.  "The 
market  price  of  poetry  is  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  line,  and 
I've  got  to  make  a  hun« 
dred  dollars  a  dayl" 


path  to  success. 
If  at  first  you  do 
noi  fail,  you  never 
try  again." 


pLv  nr:  fitch,  in 

some  respects  the  most 
brilliant  dramatist  of  our 
period,  was  tjjc  victim  of 
this  kind  of  artificially 
created  necessity.  I-'itcli 
wrote  nearly  a  dozen  won- 
derfully fine  IjI.tvs — but  he  wrote  ni'.re 
than  Hfty  plays  in  all.  The  butter  that 
would  have  covered  one  slice  of  hreafl 
he  spread  ihin  over  a  whole  loaf.  I  lalf- 
developcd  ideas,  the  merest  i:liinmer- 
ings.  were  hurried  into  four-act  lornt; 
.sometimes  the  dramatt.<;t  was  occupied 
with  three  plays  at  rlie  same  time. 
I  iiere  was  the  luxuriously  appointed 
place  in  Fortieth  Street  to'be  kept  up. 
and  "Quiet  Corners,"  the  country- 
hotise  at  Cireenwich.  and  "The  Other 
House."  at  Katonah.  where  obji-ts 
(i'art  o\erfloued  the  dwelling  and  were 
packed  away  into  the  -tables. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the 
supreme  Gilbert,  no  one  has  written 
wittier  or  mnre  graceful  lyric^.  brighter 
or  more  ingenious  books  than  Harry  I'. 
Smith.  Yet  the  librettist's  rqmtation 
is  that  of  a  kind  of  hack  ;  he  is  sup- 
posed not  incorrectly — to  do  ai)\tbing 
in  which  there  is  a  chance  of  prolit. 
*ilow  many  books  have  you  pro- 
duccfl ""  an  inler\  ie\\  er  otiee  asked. 
The  liliK  ttist  didn't  know. 
He  brought  forth  a  letterhead  "de- 
signed for  tlie  country  trade."  On  the 
margin  was  a  list  of  over  a  hundred 
musical  comedies  and  comic  operas. 
For  some  reason  the  need  of  the 
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author  in  this  country  scctiis  to  be  for 
material  rather  than  for  mental  ad- 
vancement. With  success  his  attention 
turns  to  physical  instead  of  to  mental 
acquisition.  The  simple  life- — the  intel- 
lectual life  of  readinj;  and  reflection — 
ceases  to  be  his.  That  is  the  chief 
reason  that  the  .\mericati  Dramatist  is 
a  Peter  Pan.  I  le  never  grows  up.*  His 
first  play  is 
likely  to  be 
his  best  play. 
That  work 
flashes  upon 
the  theatrical 
horizon,  full 
of  promise 
for  the  fu- 
ture. There 
is  lack  of 
skill,  but  what 
natural  clev- 
erness, what 
freshness 
of  viewpoint ! 
W  hen  the 
newcomer  has 
learned  more 
he  will  do 
much,  liut  he 
never  learns, 
and  in  his 
next  effort, 
the  freshness 
of  viewpoint 
has  d  i  s  a  p  - 
peared.  There 
is  another 
flash,  another 
n  e  w  c  o  m  e  r 
with  another 
fresh  view- 
point,  and 
h  i  s  t  o  r  \ 
repeats  itself. 

Xo  wonder 
managers  are  skeptical  of  the  author's 
ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  an  idea ! 
Xo  wonder  plays  are  "not  written  but 
rewritten" — rewritten  by  the  stage  di- 
rector and  the  hack!  Long  before  the 
dramatist  has  acquiretl  a  knowle<lge  of 
his  trade — if  he  ever  acquires  it — he 
has  ceased  to  have  ideas. 

Three  years  ago  1  compiled  for  the 
Society  of  American  Dramatists  and 


"TK«  hat  service,"  said  Augustus  Tlion\as,  "that  can  be  done  any 
young  author  newlj'  succeitful,  i(  to  remind  him  that  a  man  is  rich, 
not  in  proportion  to  what  he  has,  but  in  proportion  to  what  he  can 

do  without." 


Composers  a  list  of  authors  who  had 
come  into  the  profession  within  a  dec- 
ade. The  object  was  to  recruit  our 
society.  From  programs  and  advertise- 
ments I  took  more  than  two  hundred 
names,  half  of  them  the  names  of  men 
whose  work  had  won  loud  praise.  But 
with  live  or  six  exceptions,  all  of  them 
had  dropped  back  into  obscurity.  They 

h  a  d  bee  n 
swallowed  up 
by  success. 

W  ho  is  the 
American 
1)  r  amatist  ? 
Where  are 
the  men  who 
are  to  give  us 
the  plays  of 
the  next 
dozen  sea- 
sons ?  .\t  col- 
lege and  in 
n  e  w  s  paper 
offices  a  n  d 
elsewhere  out 
of  sight  and 
m  i  n  (1.  Un- 
s  u  s  e  c  t  e  d 
now,  they 
w  ill  come 
from  the  no- 
where, pro- 
duce one  or 
two  notable 
things  and  go 
back  to  the 
nowhere.  Of 
establi  shed 
authors, 
working  at 
their  trade 
and  learning 
it,  steadily 
providing  ma- 
terial for  our 
theaters,  there  are  not  ten  that  it  is  safe 
to  count  upon. 

SUCCESS  AND  THE  STRENUOUS  LFE 


N 


'()  matter  how  a  man  may  guard 
against  complicating  his  lifc^  no 
matter  how  he  may  try  to  ;'ex- 
clude  the  distracting,  success  mikes 
exhausting  demands  in  .\mcrica. 
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"My  (lays  arc  <;peTn  in  livinj;  up  to 
wlut  i  have  done."  a  popular  draniatisi 
told  me  once,  "rather  than  in  the  effort 
to  (lo  new  tliiu'Ts.  Su>cc<-  n  Imsi- 
ncss.  Look  at  niv  morning's  mail — 
more  than  a  hundred  letters,  half  of 
ilicm  from  people  of  whom  I  never 
heard.  There  are  the  letters  that  come 
to  me  hecausc  my  nam?  is  in  the  social 
register — appeals  for  chanty,  to  read 
niy  ?tutT  for  the  henefit  of  this  or  that, 
to  send  autographed  copies  of  my 
l>ooks.  There  are  the  letters  sent  me 
because  of  tny  supposed  intluence  with 
ninnagers — requests  for  notes  of  in- 
troduction, pleas  that  I  get  yount; 
women  on  the  stage,  that  I  advise  them 


and  without  making  enemies.  And  of 
course  there  are  no  end  of  clubs  and 
societies  and  leagues  to  which  I  must 
helong.  hecausc  they  are  the  cluhs  of 
my  kind,  and  societies  and  leagues  for 
the  protection  of  niy  profession,  and  all 
of  these  have  meetings  to  attend  and 
work  to  (hy  I  am  on  nine  hoards  of 
governors,  and  heaven  only  knows  how 
many  committees!  Last  winter  I  made 
forty-four  after-diimcr  speeches!  Did 
I  want  to  make  "em?  I  did  tiol!  iiut 
every  second  dinner  given  in  New  York 
was  given  in  honor  of  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  and  those  that  weren't  given 
in  honor  of  personal  friends,  who 
would  have  been  offended  mortally  by 


" J7O/?  some  reason  die  need  of  the  author  in  this  country  seems 
^    to  be  for  material  rather  than  for  mental  advancement.  With 
:xuccess  his  attention  turns  to  phi/sical  instead  of  to  mental  aajuisi- 
lion.  That  is  the  chief  reason  that  the  American  Dramatist  is  a 
Peter  P^n.  He  never  grows  up/' 


hciw  l(»  .succivd  ill  liiy  j)rofes-i()n,  that  i 
criticise  their  plays  and  instruct  tl»em 
in  the  art  f>f  jday-writin'^  Here  is  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. Will  I  consi<ler  his  case  and  tell 
lu'm  how  to  succeed?  Here  is  a  girl 
who  wants  employment  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  a  theatrical  office.  Surely  I 
know  some  manager  who  is  yearninj; 
fr  r  n  strnnqfrapher.  Here  is  an  asiMrtng 
vouih  who  has  'made  uji  his  min<l  to 
l)Ccomc  a  dramatist.*  Somewhere  I 
referred  to  a  honk  whose  autlior  de- 
clared that  in  all  dratnatic  literature 
there  arc  only  thirty-si.\  ditYerent  situa- 
tions. Will  I  tell  him  what  arc  the 
thirty-six.  s<>  tli  it  he  may  avoid  them? 

"i  hnd  myself  elected  to  societies  to 
which  I  never  thought  of  applying  for 
nieinlK.rsh!p,  and  on  cominittccs  and 
ad\isory  hoards.  I  ha\e  heeii  matle  a 
'contrihuting  editor'  of  this  puhlicr.tinn 
or  that;  wont  I  dash  off  a  few  colunins 
.•dioul  militar\'  preparednt"--;.  or  Imrti- 
cultural  e«lucalion,  or  somelhtng  el.^e  of 
whii  h  I  know  less  than  nothing?  These 
invitations  must  be  declined  gracefully 


my  refusal  to  talk  about  them  in  public, 
were  in  charge  of  committees  to  whose 
chairman  I  was  invariably  under  obli- 
gation ! 

**Of  course,  a  trifling  after-dinner 
speech— just  a  light,  frothy,  funny  one, 
^\:t]l  a  lauf^h  in  every  line — doesn't  take 
aiiUiiiiig  out  of  your  life!  Of  course 
not !  \  ou  just  get  up  and  do  it  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  I  lint  vnu  cprtitl 
.all  the  day  before,  .sharpening  the  spur, 
and  all  the^day  after,  recovering  from 
nervous  indigestion.  Then  there  are 
the  dinners  at  which  you  doti't  make 
speeches,  but  to  which  you  have  to  go, 
l>ecause  one  of  the  guests  is  consider- 
ing your  new  j)lay.  or  acted  in  your 
old  one.  and  was  nice  about  it.  And 
the  suppers,  .and  theater  parties,  and 
other  time-taking  and  mind-e\hausting 
entertainmeins  that  ba\e  to  be  sufferecl 
through— and  returnetl.  Defore  suc- 
cess hit  me,  I  hadn't  two  friends  in 
New  ^'o^!;.  Xow  1  have  Iwn  hundred. 
They'd  resent  bitterly  the  merest  im- 
putation that  my  fortunes  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  friendship,  and  as 
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promptly  would  ascribe  any  prejudice 
on  my  part  in  favor  of  labor,  as 
against  loalmg,  to  swellcfl-hcad. 

"Five  years  ago  all  my  worldly  pos- 
sessions could  have  been  packed  into  a 
suit-case  and  carried  from  here  to 
Newark  by  a  small  boy.  Now  I've  a 
car  and  a  yacht  and  a  house  in  tlie 
country  and  another  one  in  town.  Of 
course,  these  arc  sheer  joys,  luxuries 
that  afford  relaxation  and  make  work 
easier.  They  are  and  do — for  my 
friends.  I'or  me  they  are  a  conlinu;d 
round  of  repairs  and  repaintings  and 
renewals  of  insurance.  The  morning 
I've  got  all  quiet,  and  everything  set  to 
write  *.\ct  i  —  Polly  enters.  laughing 
buoyantly,'  is  quite  certain  to  be  the 
mornitig  the  chauffeur  ct)nies  in  to  re- 
mark that  the  piston-valves  are  leaking 
into  the  carburetor, 
and  the  floating 
rear  axle  has  flrift- 
ed  from  its  moor- 
ings and  collided 
with  the  cam-shaft. 
Or  the  yacht's  caj>- 
tain  calls  up  from  a 
port  ninety  miles 
away  to  say  that 
the  steward  is 
drunk  on  shore — 
and  what  shall  he 
do  about  it  ?  No 
sir!  The  man  who 
hopes  to  do  Hne 
work  should  keep 
his  mind  free  for 
fine  work,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that 
is  own  nothing  Imt 
the  suit  of  clothes 
you're  wearing.  Me 
should  rent  the 
room  in  which  he 
lives,  his  furniture, 
his  books,  his  boat, 
his  horse,  even  his 
wife.  The  mental  giants  of  ye  ohien 
time  didn't  live  in  attics  because  they 
wrote;  they  wrote  because  they  lived  in 
attics. 

'TIT  F.R  ATUR  E  —  even  dramatic 
literature — in  the.se  days  is  a  busi- 
ness, and  a  business  that  takes  consid- 


CKanninf;  Pollock  end  Rennold  Wolf,  with  wKom 
Mr.  Pollock  Kai  colUborBled  on  many  play*. 


erable  time  from  the  production  of  the 
literature  that  produces  the  business. 
'I  o  sell  a  play  rccpiires  rather  more 
labor  than  .selling  a  piece  of  real  estate, 
and  where  the  peddler  of  shore-acres 
gets  off  is  that  he  doesn't  have  to  create 
the  real  estate  as  well  as  sell  it.  I've 
read  a  manuscript  as  many  as  twenty 
times  before  finding  a  manager,  and 
after  he  was  found,  invariably  there 
were  conferences  and  contracts  and 
long  discussions  as  to  why  the  second 
act  couldn't  be  jjlayed  first.  There  are 
dealings  with  publishers  and  music- 
publishers  and  magazine-editors  and 
lecture-bureaus  and  play-brokers  and 
stock-managers,  and  comedians  who 
cf)ntem|)late  going  into  vaudeville  if 
you'll  (lo  a  sketch  for  'etn  and  nothing 
else  happens  to  turn  up  while  it  is 

being  ilone. 

Vp  to  the  time  of 
my  lirst  success,  T 
devote  d  seven 
limn-s  a  day  to  writ  ■ 
ing.  and  two  to 
transacting  business 
coimected  w  i  t  h 
what  F  had  written. 
Now  I  devote  seven 
hours  a  day  to  busi- 
ness, and  writ  e 
froiu  eiglu  in  the 
morning  until  ten — 
mornings  when  I've 
got  home  from  sup- 
l)er  in  time  to  take 
a  bath  and  be  at 
my  desk  by  eight 
o'clock !" 

The  man  w  h  o 
said  these  things  to 
me  isn't  an  idler,  or 
a  ■■  fuss. "  or  a 
"freak."  lie  is  one 
of  the  most  hard- 
headed  and  practi- 
cal of  the  conspic- 
uouslv  successful  dramatists! 


T 


THE  HARD  ROAD  UP 

1 1  F,  really  tragic  figure,  however, 
is  the  man  who  gets  halfway  up 
and  stops  because  he  has  used 
,\nd  he  is  far  from  being 


bis  strength. 
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an  uncotiunon  figure  in  the  writing 
world. 

First  successes  mean  so  much  of 

stress  and  struggle,  and  the  strain  upon 
the  nuthor  who  provides  material  for 
the  thcau-r  is  so  great. 

Personally,  1  remember  one  stretch 
of  a  hundred  and  eight  hours  without 
an  hour's  rest  or  a 
moment's  sleep. 

It  was  the  week 
"Such  a  little 
Queen"  opened  on 
the  road  prior  to  its 
engagement  in  New 
York.  We  reached 
New  Haven  on  Sun- 
(lay  niorninp.  and 
our  dress  rehearsal 
lasted  from  seven 
in  the  evening  until 
well  after  the  dawn 
of  the  next  day. 
That  was  my  first 
night  out  of  bed. 

Monday,  with  the 
first  performance 
imminent,  we  were 
much  too  excited 
for  rest.  Besides, 
there  were  inter< 
views  to  he  given, 
and  a  thousand  and 
one  details  requir> 
ing  attention.  Be- 
fore an  audience  the 
third  act  fell  to  pieces — failed  utterly 
of  its  effect.  \\'e  were  to  invite 
judgment  on  Broadway  the  following 
Monday.  Anything  that  was  to  be 
done  had  to  be  done  immediately. 
The  late  Henry  B.  Harris,  his  father 
William  Harris,  James  Forbes,  the 
stage  director  Frank  Keenan  and  I 
went  to  Mr.  Harris'  room  and  there 
discussed  our  difficulty  until  daybreak. 
It  had  been  decided  then  that  I  was  to 
catch  the  first  train  to  town,  write  a 
new  third  act  and  bring  it  hack  in  the 
evem'ng.  That  was  my  second  night 
out  of  hed. 

Tuesday  T  wrote  a  new  third  act, 
engaged  an  actor  for  a  new  role  in  it, 
wired  the  company  to  meet  me  on  the 
Stage  after  the  performance  and  cat^ht 
an  eight  o'clock  train  for  New  Haven. 


JJP^  9^fs  so  com- 
plicated as  one  pro- 
gresses, so  full  of  what 
one  doesn't  want,  though 
one  struggled  hard 
enough  to  get  it,  and  so 
barren  of  what  one  does 
want,  and  didn't  tnj  for. 
The  t/outh  and  energy 
and  faith  and  hope  and 
happiness  that  go  to  win 
The  Great  God  Success! 

And  when  Ifte  Great 
God  is  won  — 
Great  Godi 


We  rehearsed  from  eleven  o'clock  until 
time  for  breakfast.  That  was  my  third 
night  out  of  bed. 

Wednesday  I  witnessed  a  matinee 
and  an  evening  performance  of  the  old 
third  act,  making  notes  for  further  im- 
provements. A  final  rehearsal  was 
called  for  half  an  hour  after  the  cur- 
tain descended  on 
the  latter  presenta- 
tion. From  the 
theater  we  went  di- 
rectly to  the  train 
that  carried  us  to 
Hartford.  That 
was  my  fourth  night 
out  of  bed. 

We  rehearsed  all 
afternoon  in  Hart- 
ford. That  evening, 
in  the  middle  of 
the  new  third  act, 
which  we  were  try- 
ing before  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Elsie  Ferguson's 
mind  suddenly  be- 
came a  blank. 
Standing  in  the 
"first  entrance,"  I 
tried  to  give  her  the 
lines  she  had  for- 
gotten. They  had 
ceased  to  mean  any- 
thing to  her.  All  at 
once  she  bc-^an  sob- 
bing and  rushed 
from  the  stage.  Frank  Gilmore.  in 
the  role  of  the  Kittg  of  Bt)sii:^i.  re- 
marked, "My  God,  I  think  she  loves 
me  yet,"  and  followed  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wings.  The  speech  in 
question  was  perfectly  all  right,  except 
for  the  fact  that  our  heroine  hadn't 
said  a  word  about  not  loving  the  King. 
That  part  of  the  new  third  act  was 
still  twenty  minutes  oflF  when  we  lost 
tlie  Queen  of  Herseyoinna.  Menifee 
Johnstone,  who  had  come  down  to  New 
Haven  with  me  on  Tuesday,  and  who 
never  had  seen  the  play,  found  himself, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  center  of  the 
stage — al'^o  of  the  rest  of  it.  He 
strolled  down  to  the  footlight-trough, 
dropped  upon  both  knees,  raised  both 
hands  to  heaven  and  exclaimed:  "God 
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save  the  King!"  After  we  had  got 
him  back  of  the  curtain,  which,  rung 
down  in  haste,  twice  had  descended 
between  him  and  his  kind,-  Mr.  Keenan 
told  the  mystified  andience  tliat  Miss 
Ferguson  had  succumbed  to  the  heat. 

Were  you  ever  without  sleep  for  a 
hundred  and  eight  consecutive  hours? 
The  effect  is  that  of  a  stron<if  opiate. 
My  mind  stopped.  Sensations  stopped. 
Voices  came  through  thick  glass,  and 
everybody  was  very  far  away.  T  got  to 
my  room  and  fell  across  the  bed,  ^^^f^ 
dressed.  Eight  hours  later  I  took  on 
my  clothes  and  went  back  to  bed.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  I  felt  as  well 
as  ever.  A  little  less  "pep,"  perhaps, 
but  as  well.  And  then,  a  year  after, 
when  T  liad  been  working  for  mrmihs 
upon  my  dramatization  of  "The  Inner 
Shrine,  there  came  a  morning  when  I 
couldn't  remember  the  names  of  my 
own  characters.  A  celebrated  neurolo- 
gist, in  Philadelphia,  looked  nic  over, 
and  said:  '*Have  you  been  under  a 
very  unusual,  strain  within  the  past 
year?" 

A  LITTLE  LESS  PEP" 

THE  trouble  is  that  every  recur- 
ring experience  of  this  kind 
lea\es  the  dimber  with  a  little 

less  "pep." 

^  You  feel  all  right,  and  you  look  all 
right,  but  sonfehow  there's  a  little  less 

bound  to  you  in  the  morning,  a  little 
less  spring  in  the  afternoon,  a  great 
deal  less  of  eagerness  to  be  "up-and-at- 
'cm."  Of  course,  you  do  want  to  be 
"at  'em,"  but  why  not  to-morrow? 

I  wonder  now — and  I  know  that 
every  other  man  of  my  age  and  expe- 
ricMcc  wonder^ — at  the  things  I  used 
to  do.  When  1  was  an  advance-agent, 
for  example,  finding  that  the  billing 
hadn't  been  sent  from  the  station  to  the 
theatir,  I  would  swing  two  hundred 
pounds  of  it  across  m^  shoulder  and 
carry  it  through  the  mam  street.  I  can 
still  swing  two  hundred  pound^-  l)iit  I 
wouldn't,  not  if  no  single  soul  in  the 
place  ever  suspected  my  star  was  com- 
mg  to  town.  Once  I  missed  the  last 
train  from  Detroit  to  Goshen,  where  I 
wanted  to  be  the  next  morning.  I  got 
another  train  to  Adrian,  rode  on  top 


of  a  freight  from  Adrian  to  Elkhart, 
and  walked,  through  the  nigfat,  from 
Elkhart  to  Goshea. 
Not  now  I 

No  man  can  get  a  start  without  doing 
these  things,  and  few  men  who  do  them 
have  quite  the  enthusiasm  to  finish. 

And  of  course  this  isn't  true  in  the 
theater  only. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  a  great  surgeon,  who, 
having' given  half  his  life  to  a  certain 
hospital,  was  in  danger  of  being  ousted. 
It  was  just  after  the  hour  of  the  di- 
rectors* meeting,  and  my  friend  sat  list- 
lessly upot)  the  porch  of  his  country- 
house.   "W  hat  did  they  do?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  flon'l  know  ? !"' 

"Xo.  Isn't  it  queer.'  Queerer  yet — 
I  don't  care.  A  few  years  ago,  if  this 
had  happened,  I  should  have  been  in 
town,  outside  the  door  of  the  Board 
room.  Xow — it  doesn't  seem  to  mat- 
ter. .\  few  years  ago,  if  the  directors 
had  voted  against  me.  I  should  have 
given  them  a  fight — all  tlie  fight  they 
wanted — got  money  and  started  an- 
(jther  hos]>ital.  I've  jnit  so  mr.idi  of 
myself  into  getting  where  i  am  tliat 
I've  nothing  left  to  put  into  getting 
farther.  There  are  younger  men  com- 
ing up.  There  are  mays  younger 
men," 

My  doctor  is  just  past  forty. 

r.M  not  past  forty,  but  the  other  da^  I 
*  risked  losing  a  contract  for  an  im- 
por^t  ]>lay  because  I  didn't  fed  like 
going  to  town.  Fourteen  year*  ago  I 
made  a  dramatization  of  "The  Pit"  in 
ten  days  because  I  feared  losing  a  con- 
tract. Ten  years  ago.  as  I  told  you  in 
the  August  GuEiiN  Book,  I  adapted 
*'In  the  Bishop's  Carriage"  in  four  suc- 
cessive Stmdays. 
Now — 

One  comes  to  realize  that  if  one  loses 
a  contract  ihcre  is  likely  to  be  another 
contract  offered.  And  if  there  isn't, 
what  of  it?  There  is  no  longer  the 
question  of  how  to  get  food  and  lodg- 
ing, and  one  no  longer  hungers  and 
tliirsts  for.  or  implicitly  believes  in,  the 
great  triumph  awaiting  the  ftdiillment 
of  that  particular  contract. 
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That,  I  fancy,  is  the  realest  explana- 
tion of  lost  enthusiasm.  One  has  come 
to  have  a  truer  estimate  of  oneself. 
Oh,  the  value — the  tremendous  value — - 
of  ignorance!  Why  should  anything 
stop  a  man  when  he  s  sure  he's  Shake- 
speare?— when  he  knoiA^'s  he's  a  man  of 
destiny,  divinely  fifted,  requiring  only 
time  and  work  to  reach  the  pinnacle? — 
when  he  doesn't  understand  failure, 
and  never  doubts  that  he  will  succeed 
surpassingly?  We  could  do  with  less 
sleep  then,  for  we  could  dream  without 
sleeping,  and  we  cared  less  about  food 
and  comfort. 

Gradually,  however,  came  the  sus- 
picion that  perhaps  we  weren't  fated  to 
DC  the  bluest  dramatist  in  the  world — 
or  even  in  America.  That  the  best  we 
conld  do  was  only  a  little  better  than 
what  hundreds  of  other  men  were 
doing,  and  not  nearly  so  ^ood  as  was 
1)einj^  done  hy  dozens.  That  if  wc  got 
to  be  Thomas,  there  would  always  be 
Pinero.  That  our  future,  in  the  preg- 
nant words  of  the  philosopher,  "was 
likely  to  be  our  past,  stripped  of  its 
illusions.** 

We  began  to  look  back  over  the 
thinjTs  we  had  done  with  all  that  old 
enthusiasm,  things  we  still  believed  to 
be  fitie,  and  that  had  come  to  nothing. 
Behind  us  was  that  long  string  of  great 
etTorts  that  fizzled  out  like  broken  fire- 
crackers, good  work  that  failed  for  one 
reason  or  another  beyond  our  control. 
Why  sit  up  night  after  night  trying  to 
think  out  that  big  situation?  We  have 
thought  out  so  many  big  situations  that 
weren't  big:,  after  all.  We  have  Teamed 
that  even  partial  success  brings  trouble 
and  responsibility,  not  happiness.  We 


want  to  be  quiet  now,  to  be  let  atone, 

to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  no 
more,  to  live  along  the  line  of  the  least 

resistance. 

Ambitioti  iias  but  one  reward  for  all: 
A  little  powiT,  a  little  tran.sicnt  fame, 
A  grave  to  rest  in,  and  a  fading  name. 

COMETIMFS  the  old  spirit  flares 
up — for  a  little  while.  We  make 
plans.  Next  year  wc  will  get  away 
from  the  slavery  of  possessions,  the 
thraldom  of  material  thin^fs.  We  will 
sell  the  house  and  go  back  to  that  hall 
room.  If  one  could  but  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  flaju  Carve,  run  away  from 
success,  play  dead,  and  start  all  over 

again  Think  of  that,  you  voung 

men  who  would  forge  ahead  so  fast  if 
you  "could  only  get  a  start  !" 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  get 
halfway  up  the  ladder  and  climb  on, 
surely  and  steadily,  to  the  heights.  Rut 
I  wonder  whether  all  of  them  aren't 
just  a  trifle  disappointed  and  sad  at 
heart.  Isn't  there  something  of  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity  and  entfiusiasm 
gone  from  the  best  and  biggest  of 
them  -from  the  Shaws  and  Joneses 
and  Pincros  and  Ro^tands  and  ^^actcr- 
lincks  and  budcnnanns  ?  Doesn't  much 
of  their  work  come  to  have  the  stigma 
of  the  job?  Life  gets  to  be  so  compli- 
cated as  one  progresses,  so  full  of  what 
one  doesn't  want,  though  one  strui^j^led 
hard  enough  to  get  it,  and  so  harren  of 
what  one  does  want,  and  didn't  try  for. 
The  youth  and  energy  and  faith  and 
hope  and  happiness  that  go  to  win  The 
Great  Cod  .Success ! 

And  when  the  Great  God  is  won — 

Great  God! 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  TABLOID  DRAMA 

'T'HIS  season  sees  Now  York  with  still  another  type  of  playliDuse — the  Xine 
*  O'clock  Theater,  to  be  exact,  in  Fifty-eighth  Street,  west  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  performances. 

Helen  Freem.an — she  was  a  Belasco  disetncry  brought  out  in  the  play-failure. 
"The  Man  Inside" — is  behind  tlie  project,  l^he  theater  seats  only  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  persons,  and  one-act  plays  will  form  the  season's  programs. 

If  the  Nine  O'Clock  Theater  succeeds, — and  with  other  companies  proposing 
programs  of  much  the  same  sort. — the  impetus  that  the  Washintjton  S(iuare 
Players  last  year  gave  to  the  tabloid  drama  will  carry  it  into  at  least  four  play- 
hotues  in  Manhattan. 
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ONE  OF  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER'S  BEST— 
THE  STORY  OF  AN   IMPETUOUS  SUITOR 

By    Ellis    Parker  Butler 

Author  of  "Pits   If   Pigs."   th«   "Philo   Gttbb"   and   "Jabcz   Bunker"   sloric$.  etc. 
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BOUT  four  miles  out  of  the 

village  of  Roxton,  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  Mary 
Hartley  was  kneeling  over  a 
small  llowcr-bed  that  made  a  circle  iij 
the  small  lawn  in  front  of  her  small 
farmhouse.  She  was  plump,  with  a 
full,  well-rcranded  face  and  arms  that 
swelled  beautifully  from  strong',  sun- 
burned wrists.  She  wore  a  blue  cotton 
gown,  shaped  to  her  form  so  that  every 
plump  curve  showed  enticingly.  She 
had  made  the  gown  herself.  The  per- 
fect fit  of  it,  as  well  as  the  neatness  of 
everything  abottt  her  small  place,  and 
her  IrrMc,  Susinesslike  movements,  told 
the  truth:  she  was  a  wholesome, 
healthy,  efficient  yotmg  woman.  She 
was  a  widow.  She  was  also  twenty^ 
four  years  old. 

Mary  Hartley  looked  up  from  under 
her  sunbonnet  as  a  rig  drove  into  the 
yard.  "Long  John"  Bain  was  driving, 
and  when  he  came  opposite  the  flower- 
bed he  pulled  gently  on  tiie  reins  and 
his  team  came  to  a  stop. 

"Morninj^,  John,"  said  Mar}'  pleas- 
antly. "1  was  just  wondering  how  your 
ma  was." 

"Morn in-.  Maty,  ^^a'^  dead." 
Long  John  folded  one  long  leg  over 
the  other  and  tipped  his  hat  back  on  his 
head.  He  turned  a  little  sideways  on 
the  waggon  scat  and  seemed  in  no  haste. 
Mary,  however,  arose  briskly  and 
dusted  the  palms  of  her  hands.  She 
gathered  up  her  trowel  and  the  little 
bunch  of  weeds  she  had  plucked  from 
among  her  flowers. 

"I  reckon  you  want  me  to  go  on 
down,  then,"  she  said.  "Your  ma  died 
rather  sudden  when  she  got  'round  to 


it,  didn't  she?    But  such  things  are 

bound  to  happen.  She's  been  a  sufferer 
a  long^  while.  Just  wait  till  I  nm  into 
the  liou.>e  and  1  wont  keep  you  waiting 
a  minute." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  need 
rush  much,  Mary,"  said  John  slowly. 
*'Mis'  Sparks  and  Mis'  Crandatl  come 

right  o\  er  and  fixed  things  for  the 
funeral.  I  sort  of  come  up  about  some- 
thing else,  Mary." 

The  young  woman  reddened  slightly. 

"Your  husband's  been  dead  nigh  onto 
two  years  now,  Mary,"  said  John.  "I 
aint  nothing  to  hold  me.back,  tiow  that 
Ma  is  dead.  You  know  what  1  askejd 
you  before  you  married  Henry,  Mary." 

"It  aint  likely  I'd  forget,"  said  Mary. 
"I  told  you  then,  straight  out,  Johi|, 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Henry  I  d 've 
been  glad  to  marry  you."  ' 

**You  don't  like  me  no  less  now, 
Mary,  do  you?  I  aint  done  au|^t  to 
make  you  change?" 

"No,  you  aint  done  notfiing,  John.  I 
like  you  ju  t  as  well  as  ever  1  did." 

She  walked  to  the  wagon  and  stood 
beside  it,  resting  her  trowel  on  one  of 
the  iron  tires. 

"I  guess  you  like  mc  well  enough," 
said  John.  "I  don't  sec  nothing  in  the 
way  of  our  getting  married  now.** 

Mary  tapped  on  the  tire  with  the 
trowel.  She  looked  up  into  John's  face 
frankly. 

"Nothing  but  one  thing,  John,"  she 
said.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  do  the  best 
I  can  for  myself.  You  don't  suppose 
you  could  put  off  having  my  answer  for 

a  month  or  two,  do  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  sort  of  calculated  to  rush 
things  through  a  httlc  quick,  now  that 
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Marj^  flartd  up.  "You're  mn  unrnsonablc  man.  like  all  men  are!  "  iKe  cried.   "What  call  Kave  you  to  talk  about 
<lici  a  man  kis*  m*,  or  KoU  my  Kand,  or  make  eye*  at  me?    I'd  like  to  know  wKen  you  ever  made  eye*  at  me,  or 
held  my  Kand,  or  kissed  me,  JoKn  Bain !  "    He  took  one  long  step  forward. 


Ma's  gone,"  said  John  in  his  .slow  drawl. 
"Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  be  ornery, 
no  ways.  If  you  got  any  good  reason, 
Mary—" 

"If  it's  just  the  same  to  you,  John," 
said  Mary,  "I  wish  you'd  sort  oi  leave 
your  offer  open  awhile.  You  know  I 
think  a  heap  of  ^ou." 

"Well,  if  you  ve  got  any  good  rea- 
son," said  John  doubtfully. 

"I'll  tell  you  straight  out,"  said  Mary. 
"William  Carbury  acts  like  he  was 
lookin'  my  way,  John.  I  can't  make  out 
anything  sure  about  it  yet.  He's  a  slow 
mover,  the  same  as  you  are,  but  it 
seems  to  me  he  is  lookin'  my  way  a 
little.  It  don't  seem  hardly  right  I 
should  rush  in  and  get  married  to 


somebody  else  when  a  moneyed  man  like 
William  Carbury  is  taking  notice.  He 
has  a  fine  farm,  John.  He  has  money 
in  the  bank.  He  has  the  best  house  on 
the  brook.  Seems  only  fair  you  should 
give  me  time  to  find  out  whether  Wil- 
liam means  anything  or  not.'.' 

John  looked  off  at  the  mountain-tops 
ami  then  down  at  Mary's  face. 

"I  don't  want  to  ask  you  to  do  noth- 
ing unreasonable.  Mary,"  he  said.  "I 
want  to  do  what's  fair." 

"It  oughtn't  to  take  William  long  to 
make  up  his  mind,"  said  Mar)'.  "I'll 
work  to  get  him  to  rush  as  much  as  he 
can  be  matle  to.  I  brought  Henry 
around  in  almost  no  time  at  all,  you'll 
remember." 
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"That's  true.  I  didn't  have  no  cause 
to  complain  about  that.  You  didn't 
keep  me  waiting  more  than  two  months, 
and  it  was  right  in  the  haying  season, 
when  time  passed  quick.  About  how 
much  notice  is  William  taking?" 

"Well,  not  as  much  as  I'd  like,"  ad- 
,  mitted  Mary. 

"Kissed  ye?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Held  your  hand  any  ?" 
"Oh.  no!" 

"Made  eyes  at  yc?" 
"No,  not  quite  that  yet." 
John  sighed. 

*WeIl,  Mary."  he  said.  "I  wont  rash 

ye.  I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  to  any 
man  or  woman  and  I'U  wait  until  you 
see  how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out. 

I  done  it  with  Tlcnry  and  I've  still  got 
ray  chance  with  you,  and  I'll  take  your 
word  you'll  hurry  William  all  you  can. 
It's  only  fair  a  young  woman  should 
bavp  her  chance  at  the  best.  I'm  will- 
ing to  abide  by  anything  that's  reason- 
able." 

"Thank  }0U,  John,"  she  said,  and 
gave  him  her  hand.  He  shook  it 
warmly — so  warmly  that  her  knudde 
bones  were  crushed  into  each  other,  but 
she  bore  the  pain  with  a  smile — and 
he  drove  out  of  the  yard  and  down  the 
road  toward  his  home. 

A MONTH  later  he  was  driving  past 
Mary  Hartley's  on  the  way  to  the 
sawmill  up  the  brook,  and  he  pulled  up 
his  team  and  walked  across  the  lawn 
to  the  house.  He  could  hear  Mary 
singing  in  the  kitchen.  When  he  rapped 
on  the  donr  she  came,  standing  there 
and  smiling. 

"Morning,  Mary!  Was  driving  by 
and  thought  I'd  stop  and  see  if  WiUiam 
had  made  any  signs  yet." 

"Not  much  yet,  John.    I  don't  seem 
to  see  him  as  often  as  I'd  like  to.  Times 
I  have  seen  him  he  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing onwards  a  little." 
"Kissed  yc  yet?'* 
"Oh.  no!" 

"Held  your  hand  any?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Made  ^es  at  ye?" 

"No,  not  quite  that  yet." 

"Well,  Mary,  I  don't  want  to  rush  ye. 


I  want  to  give  ^e  a  fair  chance  at 
William.  I'll  wait  until  you  see  how 
things  are  likely  to  turn  out" 

COME  five  weeks  later  Mary  was 

driving  into  Roxton,  and  as  she 
I)assed  John  Bain's  he  came  ont  of  his 
barn,  clad  in  overalls  and  carrying  a 

e'tchfork.  He  walked  up  to  her  buck- 
>ard. 

"Morning,  Marj'!  WiUiam  declared' 
anything  yet?" 

"Morning,  John.  Not  yet.  He  was 
up  to  my  house  yesterday,  though." 

"Taking  any  more  notice  ?" 

"Seemed  to  me,  John,  he  was  a  little 
bit  more  perky." 

"Kissed  ye  yet?" 

"No,  he  tint  got  that  far  yci,  John." 

"Held  your  Ivitnl  any?" 

"No,  he  aint  tried  that  yet." 

"Made  eyes  at  ye?" 

"Well,  sort  of.  He  has  what  you 
might  call  made  eyes.  John." 

"That's  good!"  said  John  with  satis- 
faction. ''Keep  rushing  him  all  you 
can,  Mary." 

"1  will,  John.  Get  up,  Topsy  1" 

'T*HE  haying  season  came  on  and  John 
had  his  hands  full.  There  was  an 
enormous  hay  crop  all  through  the 
mountains  and  hay-makers  were  scarce. 
It  was  August  before  John  had  time  to 
see  Mary  a^in.  He  stopped  at  her 
gate  on  a  trip  up  the  valley  to  kwk  at 
three  fresh  cows  Ben  Millidge  had  for 
sale.  Mary  saw  him  and  came  running 
down  to  the  gate. 
"Morning,  John!" 

".Morning,  Mary!  How  does  Wil- 
liam seem  to  be  progressing?" 

"I  can't  complain.  Sometimes  I  wish 
he'd  rush  a  little  more,  but  things  seem 

to  be  going  along." 
"Ki.ssed  yc  yet?" 

"He  aint  hardly  got  up  to  ^t  point 
yet,  John." 

*'Held  your  hand  any  ?" 
"He's  held  it  a  bit,  John." 

"That's  good.  Seems  like  he  was 
making  some  progress.  Well.  1  don't 
want  to  rush  things  more  than  is  proper. 
Get  up,  there !" 

August,  hot  by  day  and  cool  by 
night,  passed  slowly  for  John.  His 
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farm  work  fave  him  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion for  his  hands,  but  his  heart  was 
idle  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  yearn 
for  Mary.  The  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber found  him  in  Roxton,  makings  pur- 
chases at  the  general  store. 

"Heard  about  WiUiam  Carbury?"' 
asked  the  stbrekeeper  as  he  tied  up  a 
hag  of  sugar  for  Jttm. 
^No,  what?" 

**Got  himself  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"You  don't  say!  I  reckoned  he 
would,  frQm  what  I  heard  here  and 
'  there,"  said  John, 

"He  took  his  time  to  it,  anyway," 
said  the  storekeeper,  "but  he  got  a  fme 
woman  when  he  got  around  to  it." 

"None  finer,"  said  John  with  feeling. 
"None  finer  in  the  whole  country." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  i  d  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  John,"  said  the  store- 
keeper. "She's  fine  and  healthy  and 
she'll  make  him  a  good  wife,  but  I 
guess  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
has  been  cauj,'ht.  Plenty  of  Other  fine 
girls  up  here  in  the  mountains,  without 
going  further.  Take  Mary  Hartley, 
now." 

"Hey?*"  rrio!  Jolin.    "Take  who'" 
"Alary  Hartley,  Henry's  widow,  I 
said,"  said  ^e  storekeeper.   "I'd  call 
her  a  finer  piece  of  woman-flesh  any 
day  than  what  William  chose." 

"And  blame  right  about  it,  too!" 
exclaimed  John  heartily.  He  drove 
home,  forgetting  matches,  canned  beans, 
smoking  tobacco  and  wire  nails.  He 
drove  past  his  own  place  and  right  on 
to  Mary  Hartley's.  He  drove  right  into 
Mary's  dooryard  and  jumped  from  his 
seat  and  walked  straight  to  the  kitchen 
d(X>r.  A  buckboard  tliat  was  not  Mary's 
was  standii^f  in  the  shade  of  the  bam. 

JOHN  rapped  loudly  on  the  screen 
door.  Mary  came  to  the  door.  Never 
had  she  looked  so  beautiful  to  John. 
"Come  out  here,"  he  said. 
Mary  opened  the  screen  door  and 
came  out  upon  the  covered  porch. 
"What  is  it,  John?"  she  asked. 
"T  hear  how  William  jparbury  is 
goin^  to  marry  some  otiier  girl,"  said 
John, 

"That's  so,"  admitted  Isiary. 


"Well,  I  cani  complain  of  the  time  I 

had  to  wait,"  he  said.  "Not  but  what 
it  seemed  longer  than  it  was.  But 
now — ** 

"Wait,  John!"  she  said  hastily.  "I 
want  to  tell  you  something.  Joe  Undcr- 
hili  is  in  my  parlor,  I've  been  thinking 
for  some  tune  tiiat  Joe  was  taking 
notice,  but  that  he  was  standing  oft 
because  of  William.  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  anything  but  what  is  fair,  John, 
but  Joe  has  the  finest  place  over  Dry 
Brook  way." 

"Kissed  ye  yet?" 

"Why,  no,  John;  he's  only  been  in 

the  parlor  five  minutes." 

"Held  your  hand  any  yet  ?" 

"He  hasn't  had  opportunity,  John. 
You  mustn't  be  unreasonable." 

"I  don't  aim  to  be,  Mary.    Has  he 
made  eyes  at  ye?  "  ' 

"Now,  John  I  how  could  I  see  if  he 
did  or  not  in  that  dark  parlor?" 

"I  waited  for  Henry,"  said  John, 
"and  I  waited  for  William — " 

"Well,  all  I  ask  is  that  you  give  Joe 
a  chance  to  see  what  he  thinks  of 
doing,"  pleaded  Mary.  "If  he  don't 
come  'round  soon — " 

"I  haven't  rushed  you,"  said  John 
sulkily.  "I've  give  you  time  with  Wii-  - 
liam — ^hog  ding  it!  a  man  that  haint 
kissed  ye  and  haint  held  your  hand  and 
haint  made  cyeS  at  ye  hasn't  no  call  to 
keep  me  wailing !  No,  by  cats !  Maybe 
Vm  an  impatient  man—" 

Mary  flared  up. 

"You're  an  unreasonable  man,  like  all 
men  aref  she  cried.  "What  call  have 

you  to  talk  about  did  a  man  kiss  me, 
or  hold  my  hand,  or  make  eyes  at  me? 
I'd  like  to  know  when  vou  ever  made 
eyes  at  me,  or  held  my  band,  or  kissed 
me.  John  Ilaiii,  that  you  come  talking 
and  asking — " 

He  took  one  long  step  forward,  and 
the  next  thing  Mary  said  was : 

"John!  JoVin!  .^topl  Oh,  John— 
you'll  break  my  ribs !" 

But  he  did  not  stop. 

"Oh,  well,  if  that's  how  you  feel 
about  itl"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
smothered  in  his  coat,  and  after  that 
he  felt  al)solutely  happy  but  a  little 
ashamed,  for  he  had  a  feeling  that  he 
had  rather  rushed  Mary. 
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A  Samaritan  of  Broadway 


A     STREET     EPA  \V  L    AND  A 
WAIF    OF    THE    HIGHWAYS.  A 
MILLIONAIRE  AND  AN  ACTRESS— 
.  A  STORY  YOU  SHOULDN'T  MISS 


By  Gertrude  Brooke  Hamilton 

Winner  of  »  reecni  ten  -  thou  sand- dol  lar  prize  ftory  eonieft  &nd 
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M''  I IDNIGHT  on  the  incandescent 
thoroughfare:  swarms  of  joy- 
f  seekers  footing  it,  droves  of 

joy-speeder?;  automobiling'  it  — and, 
overhead,  cold  numbers  upon  nunibcrs 
of  joyless  electric  lights ! 

At  the  Forty-sixth  Street  crossing 
the  sort  of  incident  tliat  delights  and 
shocks  the  stranger  in  town,  ^ts  a  par- 
agraph in  the  papers,  and  is  ignored  by 
the  normal  New  Yorker,  had  just  taken 
place:  two  girls,  both  in  the  inevitable 
fhin-high,  white  kid  boots  and  white 
fox  furs,  both  grotesqtiely  rouged,  bad 
indulged  in  a  hatpin  bout.  Bystanders 
had  liooted.  A'  policeman  had  ap- 
proached. One  of  tlic  girls  had  man- 
aged a  get-away.  The  other  girl,  white 
under  her  rouge,  was  now  in  the  hands 
cf  the  constable.  Her  ult  ra  -  small  cocky 
hat  was  over  one  ear;  her  hair  was 
half  down;  the  sleeve  of  her  flimsy 
dress  had  been  torn,  exposing  a  portion 
of  childishly  skinny  arm.  She  was  only 
about  sixteen,  and  half  dead  from  fear. 

Bilt  Moore.  Junior,  who  by  chance 
had  been  caught  in  the  mob,  eltiowed  to 
pet  free  of  it.  The  sort  of  young  gen- 
tleman one  sees  on  the  Avenue  of  a 
winter  afternoon,  Bilt's  fastidious  nos- 
trils distended  as  he  made  his  way 
through  the  sensation-thirsty  horde, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  by  on  the 
other  side. 

A  LIMOUSINE  swerved  from  the 
*^  torrent  of  cars  pouring  up  and 
down  the  thoroui^hfare.  and  St0|q|>ed 
close  to  Bilt  Moore,  Junior. 


The  door  of  the  limousine  was  swung 
open.   A  tall,  beautiful  young  woman 

in  sables  sjirang  from  the  car  onto  the 
step  and  flung  up  an  ardent,  authorita- 
tive finger,  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
policeman  arresting  the  balf^grown 
brawler. 

"Officer!"  the  young  woman  called 
in  a  delightful  and  tmpalsive  contralto. 
Bilt  Moore  tarried  on  die  edge  of  the 

crowd. 

The  policeman  turned  and  respect- 
fully touched  his  hat  to  the  young 

woman  in  sables. 

She  left  her  car,  and  with  a  long,  lithe 
step,  made  her  way  through  the  people 
to  the  central  figures  in  the  '  r  li  t 
street  drama.  "What  has  the  httle  girl 
done?**  she  asked  without  parley. 

"Jabbed  another  kid  in  the  lamps 
with  a  hatpin,  Miss  Jeffrey,"  stated  the 
policeman,  touching  his  hat  aj^in. 

The  painted  child  in  shin-high  boots 
and  white  fox  writhed  under  the 
hand  of  the  law.  "Lcmme  goT'  she 
squealed. 

"Calm  down,  kiddo."  advised  the 

policeman,  not  unkindly.    "You  aint 
going  to  get  electrocuted." 
She  ducked  her  disheveled  head,  and 

bit  his  hand. 

"Ouch!"  he  ejacubtcd,  threatening 
her  with  his  eye.  "Quit  that,  you  lit- 
tle devil!" 

The  tall  young  woman  in  sables  put 
an  impetuous  hand  on  the  brawler's 
skinny  arm.  "Don't  call  the  patxol,'* 
she  lightly  requested  the  poUceman. 
"Let  me  have  the  child." 
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"She  descn^cs  the  waffon,  Miss  Jef- 
frey," growled  the  bluecoat,  rubbing 
his  bitten  hand. 

"Yon  knune  got"  meowed  the 
brawler. 

"Let  me  have  her — dof**  the  young 
woman  urged  the  officer. 

An  uncouth  voice  from  tlie  crowd 
shouted :  "Aw,  let  the  gurl  oit !  Give 
her  to  the  leddyP* 

The  young  woman  in  sables  nodded 
acknowledgment  toward  the  voice. 
"Thank  you  J**  she  said,  face  vivifying 
an  unusually  magnetic  smile. 

Somebody  in  the  crowd  started  a 
cheer;  somebody  tlirew  uj)  a  hat — the 
almighty  voice  of  the  public  rose  on  the 
brawler's  behalf. 

The  policeman  grinned  and  good- 
tiaturedly  let  go  of  the  girl-rowdy.  And 
promptly  the  tall  young  woman  whraked 
away  her  protcg^ec  in  her  car. 

A  man  in  a  close-fittiii^j  Chesterfield, 
near  Bilt  Moore  in  the  crowd,  said 
casually  to  n  man  in  a  soft  silk  collar: 
■Wasn't  the  tall  beauty  in  sables  Jose- 
phine Jeffrey,  the  actress?** 

"Yes."  tlu'  other  rei.IIed.  "She's 
doing  some  cracker  jack  work  in  'Jeal- 
ousy' this  season — have  you  seen  her  r" 

"Not  yet ;  but  I  shall  surely  go." 

"You  should!  She  comes  squarely 
by  her  acting  blood — she's  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  Samaritan." 

"Yes.  I  know.  The  country'll  never 
see  another  comedian  like  'old  Joe  I' " 

DfLT  MOORE,  Junior,  turned  up 
Forty-si.\th  Street  and  crossed  to 
Fifth  Avenue. 
With  the  easy  swing  of  one  on  fa> 

miliar  ground.  Rilt  walked  up  tlie  wide, 
exclusive  blocks  as  far  as  Fifty-seventh 
Street  Here  he  entered  a  palatial 
house  and  gave  his  evening  greatcoat 
and  opera-hat  to  a  serving^-man. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Moore,  Wilton?"  he 
inquired. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  in  her  rooms,  sir." 
Bilt  ascended  the  spacious  hall  stair- 
way of  the  residence  that  was  home  to 
him,  with  a  tread  that  Lagged  and  yet 
suggested  anlor.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  he  hesitated,  looking  up  the  cor- 
ridor toward  his  own  quarters.  Then, 
soberly  whistlifig,  be  strolled  to  the 


door  of  the  little  room  where  N(  iki 
Moore  might  often  be  found  readuig 
or  writing  or  lolling  about  in  listlera 
meditation. 

His  knock  on  the  satin  panels  of  the 
d<XMr  was  as  modified  as  tiie  feminine 
voice  that  told  him  he  might  enter. 

Nona  was  flung  at  half-len^h  on  a 
divan  with  a  novel  between  her  ivory- 
tinted  fnigcrs.  Her  eyes  lifted  without 
diOlcuhy  from  the  pa^cs  as  Bilt  en- 
tered, and  she  gave  him  a  smile  as  sweet 
as  dripping  honey.  Her  luminous  bru- 
nette loveliness  was  never  more  evident 
than  when  her  rather  full  red  lips 
curved  upward. 

"Hello.  Bilt,?  she  drawled.  **You*re 
just  in  time  to  save  me  from  stagna^ 
tion — this  stoiy's  stale." 

JOSEPHINE  JEFFREY  lived  with 
J  her  father  in  a  four-room  suite  •in 
the  Knickerbocker  Hotel. 

"Pap'*  Jeff  was  known  in  newspaper 
realms  as  the  man  who  could  turn  out 
brilliant  columns  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
subway  ticker-chopper  and  tfie  regular- 
ity of  a  dinner-tip. 

On  her  mother's  side,  generations  of 
slagc-folk  had  bred  beautiful  Jose- 
phine Jeffrey.  Her  mother's  grand- 
father, Joseph  .Samaritan,  had  been  the 
most  celebrated  and  beloved  comedian 
of  his  day,  far-famed  for  his  gentle 
eccentricities  and  open  purse.  Jose- 
phine, who  had  made  her  debut  on  the 
boards  in  swaddling  clothes,  was  a  true 
descendant  of  "old  Joe :"  her  blood  ran 
as  red;  her  temper  flared  as  quickly; 
and  her  impulses  were  as  perverse, 
prodigal  and  progressive. 

Pap  lefF  was  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  jcfTrey  suite,  punctuating  a  scin- 
tillating column  with  hurried  mouthfuls 
of  sherry  crab-flake  and  hard  biscuit, 
when  Jnscphine  towed  in  the  little 
street-brawler  she  had  begged  from  the 
Broadway  policeman. 

"T.ook  at  this.  Pap!"  cried  Josephine, 
displaying  her  bedraggled  protegee. 

Pap,  wiio  had  a  face  as  hard  as  the 
biscuit  and  a  liver  as  soft  as  the  crab- 
fiakc,  sizcd-up  the  brawler's  youthful 
age  and  ancient  profession  in  the  blink 
of  an  eye — and  gained  a  heart-throb  for 
his  jotting. 
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"Being  arrested  for  street-fighting!" 
lamented  Josephine,  taking  the  cocky 
hat  fron)  the  ash-blonde  head  of  the 
brawler. 

The  rouiered  atom  who  had  been  strut- 
ting Broadway  at  midnight,  ^ul[)cd, 
twisted  one  thin  shoulder  and  huddled 
up  against  the  tall  young  woman  who 
had  rescued  her  from  the  patrol. 

"Buck  up,  chick!"  encouraged  Jose- 
phine, unfastening  tlie  cheap  fox 
tuts  and  putting  them  aside  with 
the  cocky  headgear.  "Don't  mind  my 
dad — he's  not  as  cross  as  he  looks." 

She  looked  at  her  father.  "Pap," — 
vivaciously, — '"run  a  warm  bathr-ond 
tone  it  up  with  sea-salt !" 

"What's  your  name,  little  sis'?" 
Josephine  asked  the  brawler  as  she  led 
her  into  her  nwn  bedroom. 

"Mamie  1  \vl^^  '  The  scratchy  voice 
hm!  a  slight  lisp  because  a  front  tooth 
was  missing. 

"Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"On  Third  Avenue." 

"With  your  family?'* 

"Yep." 

MAMIE,  suddenly  crying  and  crouch- 
ing, gave  way  to  her  fright. 
Cufldling  the  brawler,  Josephine  took 
off  Mamie's  flimsy  dress — the  sort  tjic 
Fourteenth  Street  stores  tag  "modish"— 
and  stripped  Mamie's  wasp-like,  child- 
ish body  of  its  sleazy  pink-silk  corset- 
cover,  shoddy  pink-cotton  corset-girdle* 
and  loose-woven  combination  garment. 

Enveloped  in  a  sunrise  negligee  of 
Josephine's,  Mamie  was  hustled  to  the 
warm,  salted  bath.  A  fierward  she  was 
slipped  into  a  chition  shmiher  robe  and 
put  to  bed  on  the  damask  davenport  in 
the  den  of  the  suite. 

In  the  morning,  Jose])hine  JefTrey 
motored  the  brawler  back  to  Third 
Avenue. 

The  "residence"  that  was  home  to 
Mamie  Twij^  liad  an  old-clothes  shop 
on  the  first  floor,  a  mission  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  two  families  on  the  third 
floor — the  Twigs  and  the  O'T.earys. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  morning  for 
the  Twigs.  They  were  being  ejected— 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay  an  in- 
significant Slim  for  quarters  w5»h  no 
water,    draughty    windows,  insecure 


plastering,  a  leaky  roof,  little  heat  at 
the  merry  Christmas-tide  and  much 
heat  at  the  patriotic  Independence- 
tide. 

When    Josephine   arfived   in  her 

limousine,  the  Twigs  and  their  furni- 
ture were  squatted  in  a  squalid  group 
on  the  pavement — a  tiirget  for  the 
neighborly  eyes  of  the  O'Learj's:  Mrs. 
Twiff,  toothless  at  thirty-fi\e,  cradled 
the  inevitable  shawled  infant  m  her 
emaciated  arms.  Several  growing 
Twigs  who  had  proved  hearty  enough 
to  weather  poverty's  seasons  clung  to 
their  mother's  skirt.  Mugsy  Twig, 
Junior,  the  eldest  son,  stood  apart  wim 
\u<  ]-{\v  yirntnided  and  a  IxMlii^arent  eye 
glc.iiaiu^,  r.illike,  from  under  a  sullenly 
tilted  black  derby.  Mugsy  Tw|g, 
Senior,  was  in  a  saloon  at  the  comer, 
getting  soused. 

lOSEPHlNE  JEFFREY  paid  the 
J  Twigs'  rent  to  the  hatchet- faced, 
rcugh-voiced  cvicter,  and  personally  as- 
sisted the  return  of  the  Twigs'  battered 
furniture  up  two  flights  of  dark,  brc^en 
stairs. 

Followed  by  the  loud  love  of  the 

hrawler,  who  vociferously  promised  to 
keep  away  from  midnight  strutting  and 
find  honest  work,  Josephine  moiored 
away — to  the  real-estate  agent  who  had 
the  Third  Avenue  shack  on  his  rent-list. 

In  the  agent's  office,  Josephine 
learned  that  uie  tumble-down  buDdin^f 
v/as  one  of  many  owned  by  Btlt  Moore, 
Junior. 

The  up-to-date  young  actress  was 
guilty  of  the  inherent  prejudice  against 
the  idle  '■i  h.  Money  came  and  went 
in  magnilicciU  sums  through  the  Jclfrey 
till,  but  it  was  toiled-for  ca^,  not  the 
inherited  stuff  that  drops  into  soft 
hands  and  leaves  no  corns  upon  them. 

On  her  return  to  the  Knickerbocker, 
Josephine  penned  a  socialistic  and  im- 
pal^^ivc  note  to  the  Twigs'  Fifth  Ave- 
nue landlord. 

"VY/HEX  Bilt  Moore,  Junior,  read  the 
^    note  from  Josephine  Jeffrey,  he 
remembered  the  vibrant  young  woman 
in  sables  who  had  held  him  on  the  edge 

of  a  hoodiuni  Rroadway  crowd. 
Conservative  face  somewhat  humor- 
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ous,  he  wrote  the  young  actress^  in 
pleasant,  polished  phrases,  that  she 
had  interested  him  in  the  problem 
of  the  "old  -  clothes  -  mission  -  Twig- 
07.eary  abode." 

Bilt  mailed  the  letter  with  his  own 
li.irul,  and  that  evenini^  lie  sug'jijcsted  the 
theater  to  the  luminous  brunette  who 
spent  the  most  of  her  time  lolling  about 
the  palatial  Moore  residence. 

They  went  to  see  "Jealousy,"  the  play 
the  critics  had  dubbed  "the  comedy  of 
youth."  The  great-gfanddatlghter  of 
Jose])h  J^amaritan  played  <mc  of  the 
leading  feminine  roles. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?**  Bilt 
asked  Nona, 

"Rather  nice,"  droned  Nona,  dark 
eyes  drifting  around  to  him. 

Bilt  met  the  drifting  look,  and 
flushed.  His  eyes,  a  bit  harassed, 
sought  the  stage — and  followed  the  tall, 
intrepid  figure  of  Josephine  Jeffrey. 

After  the  play,  Bill  and  Nona  went 
home  in  Nona's  own  yellow-lined 
limousine. 

As  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Moore  residence,  Nona's  eyes  became 
dead-black  and  her  mouth  formed  a 
scoimful,  scarlet  twist.  Wilton,  the 
."iervinfj-man,  and  one  of  the  Moore 
chaulieurs  were  helping  old  Bilt  Moore, 
Senior,  up  the  steps  of  the  mansion — 
the  convivial  gentleman  was  what  might 
have  been  termed,  had  he  been  of  Icss 
financial  consequence,  "soused !" 

TOSEPITINF:.  on  receipt  of  Bill's  rc- 
J  ply  to  her  note,  showed  the  courteous 
eptstle  to  Pap  Jeff,  and  exclaimed, 
"Whatastiirr 

Pap  analyzed  the  caliber  of  (he  note 
at  a  glance,  and  said:  "What's  wrong 
with  it,  Jo?" 

"Why,  it's — pointless scorned  Tose-" 
phine.  "He  doesn't  give  a  rip  what  his 
tenants  are  suffering.  I  outhned  in  my 
note  to  him  some  of  the  dangerous  con- 
ditions of  that  Vxiil  lini:^  And  he  an- 
swers as  if  wntiiiL;  about  pink  teas 
and  popinjays!"  Josephine  hot-tem- 
peredly  lighted  a  cigarette  with  Bilt 
Moore's  note. 

The  cigarette  was  only  half  smoked 
when  the  telephone  rang. 

Pap  answered  it   "A  call  for  you. 


Jo,"  he  said,  handing  the  receiver  to 
his  daughter. 

After  a  minute  at  the  telephone,  Jose- 
phine gave  her  father  the  benefit  of  a 
whimsical  wink. 

Her  voice,  in  addressing  the  person 

nt  the  other  enrl  rf  the  wire,  was 
impersonal — intolerant — tlien  a  little  bit 
devilish!  She  began  to  employ  her  rol- 
licking, contagious  laugh,  bequeathed 
her  by  her  celebrated  great-grandfather. 
She  brought  the  'phone  conversation  to 
a  close  with  a  melo<lious  adieu  and  an- 
other delightful  wink  at  her  father. 

^  "Pap,"  she  said,  "hot  on  the  heels  of 
his  lazy  note,  Mr.  Bilt  Moore  begs 
me  to  honor  him  by  drinking  tea  this 
afternoon  at  the  Astor,  to  talk  about-— 
the  Twigs  1" 

"What  did  you  say  to  him,  Jo?"  Pap 
JeflP  asked  quickly. 

"I  named  as  a  rendezvous  tlie  red 
receptkm-room  at  the  right  of  the  Astor 
lobby !"  fjiggled  Josephine. 

"the  dickens  you  did  I"  scolded  Pap. 
"1*11  give  you  a  licking." 

"The  dickens  you  will !''  flouted  Jose- 
phine, hugging  her  father.  "You 
should  hear  his  voice.  Pap! — punctili- 
ous!— fascinating!  I  imagine  him  a 
gold-coated  pill !" 

"He  evidently  imagines  you  easy  to 
know  !**  growled  Pap. 

"He'll  find  me  hard  to  forget  I"  pre- 
dicted Josepihine,  ruffling  up  her  father's - 
bushy  white  iiair. 

She  went  rapidly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  pulled  a.<ide  the  damask  por- 
tieres dividing  the  drawing-room  from 
the  hall,  and  with  a  laugh  m  her  voice, 
called,  "Mamie!" 

The  brawler,  who,  fnilinc;'  to  find 
honest  work,  had  appealed  to  Josephine 
and  had  been  installed  as  under  per- 
sonal maid  to  the  y(nm<^  actress,  came 
from  a  rear  room  of  the  suite. 

The  way  the  brawler  stood  between 
the  damask  portieres  gaping  at  her  tall, 
beautiful  mistress  showed  that  Jose- 
phine, if  she  wanted  to,  might  wipe 
her  feet  on  Mamie. 

"Pap,"   said  J()se])blnc,  puttinsf  the 

brawler  shoulder-to-shouider  with  her- 
self, ''Mamie  is  only  about  a  head 

shorter  than  I;  she  weighs  only  about 
twenty-five  pounds  less ;  her  hair  is  only 
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about  fifty  sh.uks  removed  from  mt-u* ; 
snd  her  nose  is  only  several  inches 
more  retrociss6  than  mine.  Mamie's 
dulcet  tones  resemble  mine  only  in  be- 
ing a  voice.  Therefore  is  Mamie  the 
type  to  be  my  understudy!  Pap,  I'm 
going  to  garb  Mamie  in  my  latest  folly 
of  fashion  and  send  her  to  the  Astor 
to  drink  tea  with  her  landlord  and  talk 
about— the  Twgs!" 

"Jo,"  said  Pap.  "don't  let  the  Joseph 
Samaritan  spirits  run  away  with  you." 

'Oh.  what  a  sting!"  rhapsodized 
Josephine,  hugging  the  brawler.  "Let 
him  think  me  Mamie! — or  think  Mamie 
herself! — or  think  himself  a  goot! 
Whatever  "he  thinks,  the  thought  will 
be  good  for  him  !" 

"And  not  at  all  good  for  you!" 
snapped  Pap. 

TTHAT  afternoon  Josephine  dressed 
*  Mamie  in  a  dove-gray  pastime  cos- 
tume, topping  the  brawler's  ash-blonde 
locks  with  her  striking  pippy  toque  In 
Josephine's  togs,  Mamie  looked  like  a 
Nick  Carter"  caught  in  the  binding  of 
an  edition-de-luxe! 

Not  wantin^^  to  miss  any  of  the  fun, 
Josephine  ensconced  herself  in  an  ob- 
scure comer  of  the  Aster's  red  recep- 
tion-room. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  Bilt  Moore, 
Junior,  expectant  and  exclulstve,  en> 
tered  the  reception-room — and  merely 
elevated  his  eyebrow?;,  in  the  most  well- 
bred  manner  iK>ssiblc,  when  frightened 
Mamie  Twig  sidled  to  meet  him  and 
exposed,  with  her  first  liq)ing  WOrd,  a 
broken  front  tooth! 

With  the  air  of  an  honored  diplomat 
Bilt  escorted  poor  little  Mamie  to  the 
palm-deckcd.  music-merry  room  where 
wcll-groomcd  dawdlers  were  drinking 
tea  and  flirting. 

Josephine  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  red 
reception-room  with  her  head  at  a 
chagrined  angle  and  color  flying  to  her 
cheeks.  She  could  not  make  out 
whether  Bilt  Moore — whose  appearance 
she  had  liked! — thought  the  brawler 
Josephine  Jeffrey,  or  whether  he 
thought  Josephine  Jeffrey  a  ratlier  com- 
mon trickster!  Perhaps,  she  reflected, 
she  had  been  foolish—^nd  she  went 
home  in  ill  humor. 


The  more  Josephine  cogitated  over 
the  audacious  episode,  the  worse  she 
felt  For  a  week  her  high  temper  had 
a  good  time !  Then,  after  an  on-the- 
side  chat  with  Pap,  she  wrote  to  Bilt 
Moore  and  asked  him  to  call  on  a 
certain  afternoon:  she  intended  matdng 
restitution  by  a  sweeping  and  magnetic 
apology. 

In  reply,  came  a  courteously  cold 
note  pleading  a  previous  engagement  I 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  pen  a  cold  note, 
*  but  to  a  somewhat  pampered,  hand- 
some young  millionairt',  it  is  difficult  to 
forget  the  woman  who  merited  the 
"penning  1" 

Without  taking  the  trouble  to  riddle 
the  reason,  Bilt  Moore,  Junior,  went 
across  town  to  a  certain  rattleshack 
piece  of  Third  Avenue  property  he 
happened  to  own,  nnd  inquired  into  the 
welfare  of  the  Twigs. 

Life  was  velvet-sledding  just  then 
for  the  ncigh!)ors  of  the  O'Learys. 
Mugsy  Twig,  Senior,  had  a  job.  And 
Mamte  fattened  as  tiie  under^maid  to 
Josephine  JeflFfey.  The  only  snag  on 
tlie  Twig  toboggan-slide  was  the  fact 
that  Mugsy,  Junior,  stirred  b^  his  sis- 
ter's example,  wanted  to  enlist  as  an 
honest  sailor.  IMrs.  Twij^  did  not  know 
what  would  become  of  them  if  dejn  ix  ed 
of  either  Mamie's  or  Mugsy's  support. 
( Mugsy,  on  land,  derived  a  fluctuating 
hut  convenient  income  from  sources  no- 
body probed!) 

Reserved  face  somewhat  jocular,  Bilt 
Moore  tendered  tlic  brrither  of  Mamie 
a  place  as  under-garage-man  in  the 
Moore  establishment. 

Bilt  had  the  Third  Avenue  building 
lenovated.  In  addition,  he  presented 
the  okl-clothes  dealer  with  a  show- 
window,  ga%'c  the  mission  a  swinging 
window-sign  and  pleased  the  Twigs  and 
O'Learys  by  having  the  water-pi]^ 
brought  from  the  second  to  the  third 
floor. 

•yilROUGH  Mamie,  Mugsy  had  ab- 
^  sorbcd  usmt  infonnation  concern- 
ing the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of 
Josephine  Jeffrey;  through  the  under- 
garage-man,  Bilt  Moore,  Juniorj  grad^ 
ually  acquired  the  same  knowledge. 
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When  Bilt  found  out  that  Josephine 
Jeffrey  was  eager  to  set  afof)t  a  curfew- 
hw  movement  in  Manhattan,  he  asked 
the  lovely  brunette  who  was  the  most 
expensive  ornament  in  the  Moore  resi- 
dence if  it  didn't  strike  her  as  a  shame 
tliat  children  should  be  allowed  to  roam 
the  city  at  night. 

Nona  was  not  interested. 

Bilt  sought  an  old  friend  of  his  dead 
mother's,  a  Mrs.  Uoter,  who  doled  on 
Bilt — and  was  pul)lic-si)irited. 

From  Mrs.  Doter,  liilt  returned  to 
Nona  with  a  whistle  on  his  lips.  "It's 
fixed  up,**  he  announced.  "We've  or- 
ganized the  first  meeting  of  the  'Curfew 
i.aw  A<;itators,'  to  be  held  in  the  Cafe 
i'»oulcvard  at  four  next  Thursday. 
We're  going  to  have  some  bully  speechi- 
fiers!    Will  you  go  with  mc.  Nona?" 

Nona,  lazily  wruing  social  notes  in 
tfie  little  room  witfi  satin  panels, 
glanced  up  at  him  with  an  amused  quirk 
contorting  her  red  mouth. 

He  flushed  and  said  uncomfortably : 
"You  know,  it's  up  to  us  to  get  out  of 
otirseh'es,  sometimes.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Nona?" 

"I've  trained  myself  not  to  think/' 
shruppjed  the  dreamy  Nona.  Her 
lengthened  breath  suggested  a  sigh  as 
she  slowly  signed  her  name  to  a  note 
that  said  nothing. 

Bilt  took  his  eyes  from  her  perfect 
hand  and  focused  them  somewhat 
steadily  on  a  little  jeweled  inkwell  that 
had  been  his  nidther's. 

Nona  roused  and  drew  his  attention 
back  to  her  by  a  slow,  scofhng  lifting 
of  her  hands.  "Not  that  I  think  mudl 
about  myself,"  she  added  sadly. 

"I  know  you  don't,"  he  answered, 
droppinj?  into  a  low  tone  that  matched 
hers.  "That's  why  it  might  make  you 
happier  to  have  something  to  think 
about — to  go  in  for  reforms  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"I'm  well  enough,"  she  lied,  sealinsf 
some  of  her  notes  wiUi  the  Moore  crest. 
As  the         implement  slid  from  her 

prn-ji  '  hf  V]{\r-(\  hor  eyes  and  p^axc  him 
the  rare  smile  that  changed  her  face 
from  torpid  serenity  to  taunting  per- 
fection. 

.She  stood  up  and  laid  her  ivory- 
tinted  lingers  ou  his  arm.   "I'll  go  with 


you  Thursday,  BiU,"  she  promised, 
" — not  because  I  care  anythmg  about 
rurfew  laws,  but  because  I  do  feel  a 
bit  happier  when  I'm  with  you."  The 
droop  of  her  shapely  blue-black  head 
nnrl  the  dropping  of  her  eyes  veiled  a 
caress. 

"I  wonder  if  Dad  would  go  too," 
said  Bilt,  red  rising  to  his  forehead. 

"Don't  suggest  it."  hefrcjed  Nona, 
moving  away  with  darkening  face. 

JOSEPHINE  JEFFREY  radiantly 
J  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Doter  to  speak  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  "Curfew  I^w  Agitators." 

Never  happier  than  when  standing  in 
a  linieligiit  talking  to  any  sort  of  public, 
Josephine  zealously  prepared  an  ora- 
tion. 

Pap  Jeff  edited  the  speech.  Between 
rapid-fire  blue  pencilings,  he  suggested 
the  appearance  of  the  transformed 
brawler  at  the  speech's  poignant  jioint — 
as  evidence  of  what  good  material  went 
to  waste  on  the  streets. 

On  Thurstlay  aftemnon,  wonderfully 
gowned  in  Bordeaux  red,  with  a  "Marie 
Crozet"  chapeau  that  was  merely  a 
wreath  of  aigrettes,  Josephine  took  the  . 
oration  and  her  brawler-proteg^  to  the 
Cafe  Boulevard. 

In  tiie  Instant  of  entiring  the 
l»'nre.  Josephine  recognized  Bilt  Moore, 
Junior,  at  the  elbow  of  a  lovely,  lan- 
guorous brunette. 

r>ilt  \\  as  laughing  and  talking  in  high 
good  humor. 

Mrs.  Doter,  in  gray  velvet  and  ostrich 
tips,  detached  herself  from  a  group  of 
chatterer?;  and  came  forward  to  meet 
the  well-known  young  actress. 

"So  good  of  you,  Miss  Jeffrey,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Doter.  "We  haven't  as 
large  an  assembly  as  we  hoped  for,  but 
it's  coming  along  nicely.  And  we  have 
some  charming  people  interested:  the 
elder  >frs.  Vastor — ^have  you  met 
her  i*— and  Miss  Ghoul — and  Doctor 
Howard  Ripman— of  course,  you  ad- 
mire his  Sermons — and  the  Greeley- 
Lagares — and  young  Bilt  Moore — and 
Mrs.  Bilt  Moore.  Our  speakers  are 
Doctor  Ripman,  Miss  Ghoul  and  your 
channinqr  self." 

Josephine's    magnetic    smile  was. 
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somehow,  mirthless*  as  she  sat  down 
by  Mrs.  Dotcr. 

The  impreiisive  and  suave  Doctor 
Ripman  arose  to  speak. 

While  the  Doctor  rippled  a  sonorous 
plea  to  "let  curfew  ring  to-nicht,"  Jose- 
phltie  Jeffrey  looked  at  the  floor. 

'T'HERE  cnmc  .njTiIn  to  Josephine,  as 
*■  she  sat  in  the  Cafe  Boulevard,  that 
feeling^  of  petulant  self -irritation.  As 
Doctor  Ripman  brought  his  discourse  to 
a  close,  Josephine  raised  her  express- 
ive ^es  and  looked  at  the  exquisite 
brunette  beside  Bilt  Moore,  Nona  was 
a  delicate  exponent  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical idleness! 

Miss  Ghoul  arose  an4  plowed 
tiirough  a  pedantic  address. 

With  a  slight  flurry,  Mrs.  Doter  pre- 
sented to  the  smalt  'select  assembly 

Josephine  JefTrey,  the  great-grancl- 
daughter  of  Joseph  Samaritan. 

Bilt  Moore,  Junior,  bent  fons-ard  in 
his  chair. 

Josephine  met  Bill's  look  as  she  he- 
gan  to  speak:  it  was  a  clean-cut,  direct 
fook,  the  sort  she  Hked! 

The  eyes  of  the  luminotis  brunette 
slanted  slowly  around  to  Bilt  Moore. 

Josephine's  tongue  tripped  over  a 
bnlliantly  edited  sentence. 

Btit  it  was  not  in  Josephine  to  pursue 
a  subject  with  a  crutch.  She  fired  up, 
threw  away  the  hesitancy  that  disabled 
her  and  painted  spontaneous  word-pic- 
tures of  the  young  of  the  city  learning 
the  night  evils  of  the  streets. 

Loving  the  young. — and  her  histri- 
onic art, — Josephine  Jeffrey  soon  had 
the  men  and  women  in  the  cafe  laugh- 
ing and  crying  with  her,  thrilling  and 
shuddering  w  ith  her,  lamenting  and  re- 
joicing with  her. 

At  the  zenith  she  produced  Mamie 
Twig. 

Mamie — on  Pap  Jeff's  suggestion- 
had  in  her  pretty,  happy  arms  the  cocky 
hat,  fox  furs,  flimsy  dress,  soiled, 
shin-high  hoots  and  slazy,  pink-silk  un- 
derwear that  she  had  worn  when  street- 
fighting;  also— another  suggestion  of 
I'ap's — Mamie  held  a  box  of  dry  rouge 
and  a  bunch  of  false  blonde  curls! 

The  passionate  love  that  the  brawler 
felt  for  Josephine  restrained  Mamie's 


tendency  to  stick  her  tongue' Uirough 
her  broken  front  tooth  and  giire  vent  to 
a  snicker! 

The  climax  of  Josephine's  full-blast 
speech  brought  sincere  applause,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  finished,  people 
were  rendering  her  magnetic,  mesmeric 
personality  its  own  tribute. 

As  the  beautiful  young  Thespian  In 
Bordeaux  red  stepj>ed  from  the  plat- 
form, Bilt  Moore,  Junior,  face  exultant 
and  manner  brooung  no  check,  went 
straight  to  her. 

Joseph  Samaritan's  great-grand- 
daughter and  the  young  millionaire 
shook  hands  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  all  their  lives. 

"Congratulations !"  he  cried. 

"Thank  you  1"  she  answered. 

'FHEY  regarded  each  other,  as  thdr 

*  hands  fell  apart,  with  involuntary, 
transitory  joy.  It  had  taken  but  the 
second  to  discover  that  they  were  of 
mutual  height,  that  their  coloring 
blended  well,  that  their  hands  shook 
well — and  that  the  whimsical  fire  in  her 
bright  blue  eyes  fired  purpose  in  his 
pleasant  slate-gray  eyes,  while  the  re- 
.serve  in  his  conservative  face  sum- 
moned reserves  to  her  radical  face! 

Nona  Moore  trailed  across  the  cafe 
and  stood^mmobile  and  luminous,  be- 
side Bih. 

The  rich  coter  ebbed  from  Jose- 
phine's cheeks.  She  looked  with  im- 
pubive  scrutiny  at  the  lovely  brunette. 

"I  want  to  mtroducc  my  stepmother 
to  you,"  Bilt  said  eagerly  to  Josephine. 
"My  father's  second  wife,  you  know." 

Color  stormed  back  to  Josephine's 
cheeks,  rendering  her  face  vital  and 
elect rtc.  Impetuously,  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  exotic  brunette. 

"Your  spouting  was  some  splendor, 
Miss  Jeffrey!"  l>eamed  Bilt,  face  re- 
flecting her  sudden  color  and  electric- 
ity. '"Wasn't  it,  Nona?"  He  put  tlic 
question  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
Josephine. 

Nona,  who  had  married  dissolute  Bilt 
Moore,  Senior,  for  money,  stretched 

after  some  old  nohllity  when  >^he  lazily 
leaned  over  and  kissed  the  mouth  of  the 
girl  her  handsome  stepson  had  fallen 
in  love  with. 
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Carton   Moore-Park's   Bird  Studies 


A  PAINTER  WHO  WORKS  IN  ANY 
MEDIUM    AND    IN    ANY  LINE 


IT  is  difficult  to  pin  Carton  Moorc-Park's  name 
*  to  any  one  branch  of  art,  for  this  Kiiglishnian, 
(hiring  his  few  short  years  in  the  United  States,  has 
demonstrated  himself  the  master  in  so  many 
media  and  of  so  many  varied  lines  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  list  him  specifically. 

Primarily,  he  is  a  portrait-painter,  long  con- 
sidered one  of  ICngland's  best,  and  the 
one  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  note  in 
piciu-iiir    portraiture;  but 
his  results  of  animal  stuily 
Especially  of  cats  and 
—  latterly,  especially 
in  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  —  of 
birds — have  given 
his    work  a 
greater  general 
appeal.  Some 
of  his  binl 
studies 
have  been 
1  m  o  n  g 
X    e  w 
York's 
art  scn- 
s  a  1 1  ons 
of  the 
vear. 


Carton  Moore-Paik.  noted  EnglitK  modernist 
paintM,  wKo9«  *»ork  Kai  startWd  An\«rtc«n  critics, 
at  work  in  studio.     Although   primonly  a 

poffrii:!  painter,  Mr.  Moorc-Pork's  mo^it  linking 
studies  hav*  been  of  cats  and  birds,  particularly 
in  pastel. 


Copi  righK-.l  liy  C.  Moor»  P..rk 

"My  Son,"  a  charming  portrait  in  otl  b]^ 
Mr.  Moore-Park. 
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W  o  r  k  i  n  g  at 
N  o  t    Wor  king 

P 


KRIIAPSthc  pub- 
lic   can't  rciilize 

 it,  but  one  of  the 

worst  features  in  the  work 
of  a  motion-picture  ac- 
tress," said  Louise  Aichel, 
"is  tlie  way  we  work.  A 
nervous,  too  -  hifjh  -  strunp 
player  cannot  last  in  the 
lilnis,  and  the  reason  is — 
the  waitiu<j. 

•'Sometimes  yi»u  jjo  to 
the  studio  in  the  early 
moming  and  arc  rushed 
into  your  make-up.  Then 
comes    the    wait.  Some- 


thing, it  seems,  is  always 


4|» 


LoutM  Aick«L 

delaying  —  the  sun,  the 
lijjlus,  the  property-men, 
the  stage-carpcntcrs.  the 
directors,  another  player, 
the  scenario  department — 
something. 

**Vou  may  sit  about  and 
stand  about  and  stroll 
alK)ut.  always  in  make-up, 
all  day  without  doing  any 
rehearsing  or  acting.  And 
ne\  er  at  any  time  must  you 
let  yourself  wiander  more 
than  five  minutes'  run 
away    from   the  director. 

 I  have  often  sat 

around  a  studio,  with  my 
makc-uj)   on,    from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  with- 
out doing  a  tap  of  work. 
"And  when  you  <lo  work! 
'More    s|)ecd,     folks! — more 
.f/»rrrf.''— that's  an  imitation  of 
the  genus  director. 
"He  docs  his  best,  in  a  busi- 
ness where  efficiency  must  ]>e  sec- 
ondary.   Rut  that  doesn't  help  us,  the 
poor  mortals  who  seem  to  spend  our 
lives  working." 
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'P«int  on  a  house  or  on  a  hotx  they  can  unJvntand,  but  they  have  ■  nghteoti*  horror  of  it  on  the  face. 

reipectable  or  clean;  it's  like  having  it  in  your  hair." 
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THE  ACTKESS  ENTEK- 
TAINS  THREE  LAYLADIES 
IN    HER  DRESSING-ROOM 

By    Peggy    \A/  o  o  d 

Phoiographi  especially  made  for  THE  GREEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  by  White.  New  York 


I  ID  you  ever  have  a  feeliiifj  that 
you  might  do  somethinfj  you 
•Jj  would  be  sorry  for  some  day 
it  you  di(hi"t  watch  out?  I  have.  I 
have  it  whenever  anybody  starts  a 
sentence  to  me  with.  "I  am  so  glad. 
Miss  Wood,  that  you  don't  use — " 
for  I  know  wliat  is  coming.  I  know 
that  once  more  I  must  be  cahn.  that  I 
must  be  a  lady  no  matter  at  what  cost 
to  my  real  feeHngs.    I  must — 

But  wait  a  minute ;  here  is  the  whole 
sentence : 

"I  am  so  glad.  Miss  Wood,  that  you 


don't  use  as  much  paint  on  the  stage 
as  the  others." 

PaiiU !  Wouldn't  you  just  knf)w  the 
layman  l)y  that  word?  .\  player  never 
s|)eaks  of  it  as  anything  but  "make-up." 
but  to  the  man  or  woman  in  front  it  i-; 
"paint,"  said  with  that  {K-culiar  wrin- 
kling of  the  nose  as  if  smelling  turpen- 
tine. There's  a  certain  something  al)out 
it —  Well,  it's  like  this:  paint  on  a 
house  or  on  a  boat  they  can  understand, 
but  they  have  a  righteous  horror  of  it 
on  the  face.  It  isn't  respectable  or 
clean  :  it's  like  having  it  in  your  hair! 
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That  objection  I  can  readily  compre- 
hend. Another  reason  may  be  that  the 

newness;  of  the  thin^'-  i>  ap;^aiii?t  it. 
Grease-paint  h  a  mightv  recent  affair; 
even  I  have  i)Iayct!  with  j>eople  who 
used  to  hold  a  china  saucer  over  a 
candle  to  makt-  lanij)hlnik  with  which 
they  might  pro<iuce  shadows,  whose 
cheeks  were  reddened  by  brick-dust 

9nd  paled  hy  cnrnNtnr;-'i  T'aint  in 
Sticks  was  once  to  tlicm  a  fad  invented 
by  some  crazy  German,  and  not  to  be 
considered  seriously.  It  is  not  SO  re- 
mnrknble,  then,  that  such  a  coinpara- 
ti\ely  new  thing  should  be  looked  upon 
as  verboien  and  treated  accordingly. 

DUT  what  is  tee- totally  beyond  me  is 
"  why  folks  should  be  glad  that  I 
don't  use  "as  much  as  the  others." 
What  do  ynit  snp|X)se  is  the  mental 
process  which  accepts  qu.uitily.  or 
rather  the  lack  of  it  ?  Paint  is  paint,  it 
srems  to  inc  Is  it  the  thought  that  I 
seem  to  use  so  little  of  it  with  which 
my  friends  salve  their  consciences  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
to  he  a  nice  librarian  at  fifteen  or 
eighteen  dollars  a  week  I  remain  an 
actress  at — well,  more  than  that,  any- 
how ?    I  give  it  up. 

So  it  is  in  vain,  after  putting  on  my 
prop*  smile  with  an  effort,  that  I  make 
ray  answer  to  the  eternal  statement 

"How  swert  of  you  to  notice  my 
make-up."  I  iiurglc.  "Hut  really,  I  do 
j)ut  on  as  much  as  the  others,  only  it's 
a  different  color  and  blend  " 

Xo!  They  don't  believe  it.  You 
can't  teil  them:  they  saw  it  with  their 
own  eyes,  didn't  thcv'    Well  then! 

*'But,"  I  say,  blushing  modestly,  "it's 
the  way  I  put  it  on.  you  know." 

They  would  have  it.  You  see  for 
yourself  how  T  was  forced  to  admit 
what  a  past  mistress  I  am  of  the  art  of 
make-up — one  kind  of  make-up.  1 
tlidn't  say  tliat  if  the  stage-mannp^cr 
hail  told  me  to  appear  as  a  Zulu  queen 
I  might  not  have  been  such  a  howling 
success.  However — 

The  next  speech  I  almo'^t  answer  he- 
fore  it  is  uttered,  because  having  iicar*! 
it  so  often  it  lias  become  a  •*cue/*  but 
again  remembering  my  company  man- 
ners, 1  wait. 


Oh,  do  you  know,"  says  one,  "I 
should  just  love  to  watch  you  make  ifp 

some  time!" 

Now  I  can  answer,  and  I  do  so,  invit- 
ing them  to  come  and  watch  me,  for 

don't  you  see.  that's  a  way  to  prove  how  . 
nnich  paint  I  really  do  use?    So  we 
arrange  a  day. 

They  come  early  and  appear  highly 
excited.  Thc<5c  nre  lay-kulit-i.  ynu  un- 
derstand. They  chatter  and  fuss  among 
themselves  as  I  put  on  the  cold  cream, 
for  that's  no  novelty.  (F.ven  men  have 
been  educated  up  to  cold  cream.) 

'■\ou  know,"  says  one  of  the  lay- 
ladies  (there  are  only  three,  but  that's 
a  plenty  in  a  theater  dressing  room), 
"I  said  to  Mrs.  Doodad, — she's  the  one 
who  gets  up  our  Alttmn.T  plays  and 
fixes  on  the  niglit. —  I  said.  'Xow.  I 
<lon't  think  I  care  about  having  any 
paint  on ;  I've  such  a  high  color  any- 
way.' .And  what  do  you  think  she  said? 
Why!'  she  said,  'you'll  lonk  as  if  you 
had  been  dead  and  dug  up,  with  all 
those  lights,  if  you  don't.*  So  finally  I 
had  to.  but  I  just  told  her  not  to  use 
very  much.  I-vcrybody  said  it  looked 
fine.  too.  \o\\  know  you  really  don't 
have  to  pile  it  on  the  way  some  of  the.se 
actresses  do—  "  She  stopped  stifldenly, 
realizing  that  i  came  in  the  category ; 
then  She  went  on  hurriedly:  "Of 
course,  witli  \  on  it's  difTercnt :  Init  hon- 
estly, the  vva^  some  put  rouge  and  all 
on  IS  somethmg  scandalous —  * 

I  add  an  extra  coat  of  grease-paint. 

"Oh.  what  arc  you  doing  now  " 

"This  is  it,"  I  say  with  empha'jis, 
'* — the  mark  of  the  beast,  the  totem 
pole  of  the  jiliyer.  With  this  stick  of 
|)aint  1  am  laying  a  Hcsh-color  founda- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  make-up  by  rub- 
bing it  firmly  over  my  nose,  cheeks  and 
chin  with  the  second  and  tliird  finircrs." 

"O-O-o-oh  !"  tiicy  nuirnntr,  incaaing  : 
"Whadda  you  know  about  that?" 

"\"(  xt  I  |)Ut  lip-rouge  on  my  cheeks. 
( >f  course  it  does  sound  funny,  but  it 
suits  me  better  than  any  other  shade  of 
red.  So  here  we  go." 

■"To  them  1  suppose  I  am  but  a  girl 
*    iti  a  kimono,  with  the  added  inter- 
est of  "iK'ing  f)n  the  stage,"  smearing 
some  brilliant  carmine  on  her  face  in 
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the  opening  stages  of  what  they  had 
previously  seen  only  as  the  finished 
product.  r>ut  I  have  in  truth  become 
something  more;  I  am  now  a  creator; 
I  have  been  given  tlie  power  to  make 
myself  over:  the  plastic,  sweet-smelling 
materials  are  in  my  hands  to  accomplish 
that  miracle  of  remolding  one's  face 


gin  to  rub  a  <lark,  greenish-blue  around 
the  eyes.  When  I  first  put  on  make-up. 
it  was  in  a  sort  of  haphazard  way,  with 
no  why  or  wherefore — I'll  wager  I 
looked  like  some  kind  of  a  heathen 
goti :  but  after  a  while  it  dawned  on 
me  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  way 
to  improve  on  what  looks  I  did  have, 


ii>''Ken  an  actress  l>e]iins  to  melt  and 
apply  cosmetic  to  the  eyes.    I  de^ 

jrou  to  find  mc  one." 

nearer  to  the 
heart's  tl  e  s  i  r  c  " 
without  first  "shat- 
tering it  to  bits." 
I  have  become  my 

own  fairy-go<lmotlier,  waving  my  col- 
ored wand  to  create  a  (  iudercUo  who 
will  last  till  midnight,  but  must  dis- 
a])pear,  alas,  at  the  first  stroke  of  cold 
cream.  Like  all  miracles,  it  strives  to 
catch  fleeting  youth,  and  it  docs — for 
a  while.  Do  you  wonder  it  fascinates 
me  ? 

The  under- rouge  now  blended,  I  be- 


miracU 
of  rvmolding 
one's  face  "nearer 
to  ttie  Heart's  detire.  "  accompbsKad. 


and  so  I  l/egan  to  dine  earlier  in  order 
to  get  to  the  dressing-room  before  the 
others. 

I'd  look  in  the  glass  antl  say:  "Why 
do  you  draw  two  lines  of  blue  out  from 
the  far  corners  of  your  eyes?" 

"r.ecause  .Xrline  docs."  .Arline  sat 
next  to  me  and  was  my  modet  in 
make-up. 
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"Yes,  but  why?" 

Then  I  tunihled.  "Why,  you  poor 
thing,"   says    I.   "what    suits  Arhnc 


doesn't    necessarily    suit    you ! 
put  lines  and   things  on  your 
to  make  them  look  shadowed, 
the  sunlight  c  a  m  e 
from  a  Ij  o  V  e, 
whereas  your 
sunlight 
comes  in 
a  glare 
from 


Vou 
eyes 
as  if 


patting  it  in  with  the  largest  powdcr- 
pufF  in  captivity.  Then  I  alternate  the 
puff  and  rouge-paw  until  the  desired 
pinkncss  is  gained. 

This  causes  no  special  comment,  how- 
ever; the  lay-ladies  have  used  powder 


••I  coo 
my»«lf  off 
with  a  Lbcral 
dutting  of  pow- 
der, for   ]  still 
rc»cml>lc    a  person 
>with  ■  High  fever,  pntting 

it  in  witK  the  largest  powder  puff  in  cnptivity 

below."  .\nd  1*11  just  mention  in 
passing  that  there  are  .\ugust  nights 
when  it  feels  like  a  glare  from  lie- 
low. 

So  now,  instead  of  lining  the  eyes,  I 
smear  them  in  with  the  fourth  fmger. 
working-in  shadows  with  infinite  care 
until  the  effect  is  as  natural  as  possible. 
I  laving  linislu'd,  I  cool  myself  off  with 
a  liberal  dusting  of  powder,  for  I  still 
resemble  a  person  with  a  high  fever. 


themselves,  even 
being    guilty  of 
occasional  flabs 
of  a  rabbit's 
foot.  They 
turn  to  each 
other. 

"Isn't  it 
it'(^;»-derf  ul?" 
Tlvjy  all  say  this  at  once,  which  means 
that  they  really  thought  it  might  be,  but 
.so  far,  the  process  hasn't  been  what  you 
could  b\  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
call  exciting. 

I  smile — no  prop'  smile,  either,  be- 
cause I  still  have  an  ace  to  play.  There 
is.  gentle  reader,  no  layman  or  lay-lady 
wlio  can  sit  calmly  with  folded  hands 
when  an  actress  begins  to  melt  and 
apply  cosmetic  to  the  eyes.  I  defy  you 
to  find  me  one. 
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CO  it  is  with  fiendish  dehberation  lhal 
*p  1  take  out  my  little  frying-pan  ami 
candle,  watching  from  the  corner  of 
niy  eye  as  they  sit  up  atitl  want  to  know 
what  for.  i  heat  the  stuff  over  the 
candle  to  the  right  consistency,  stirring 
it  with  a  match  until  it  drips  easily 
from  the  end,  and  then  begin  the  main 
operation  of  applying  the  fragrant,  hot, 
blade  liquid  to  the  quivering  eyelashes. 

They  gasp  in  horror. 

"1  should  think  you'd  get  it  in  your 
eyes." 

You  do.  Inir  tluy  don't  need  to  know 
it;  so  you  lie  glibly: 

'*Oh  no,  it's  just  a  nia„tter  of  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  it" — in  a  tone  meant 

to  (-(Mivey  that  one  licoomcs  accustonie<l 
to  alniobi  anything  in  the  eyes— grass 
ami  liits  of  dirt — 

"Well,  I  never  J"  they  breathe, 
awed. 

A  photograph  of  any  of  onr  most 

beautiful  leaduig  ladies  taken  during 
this  ticklish  operation  would  hardly  he 
given  plac^'  of  honor  on  the  cover  of  a 
magazine.  I  am  afraid  it  would  even 
T)C  refused  space  on  a  page  of  "Ac 
tresses  in  Unusual  Poses" — that  is.  if 
it  ever  lived  to  escape  the  hands  of  the 
original.  Ju-t  think  liow  you  would 
feel  to  pick  up  a  magazine  and  see  your 
pet  star  portrayed  there  with  her  head 
held  painfully  to  one  side,  mouth  open 
and  drawn  down  as  far  as  possildc. 
while  her  eyes  roll  upward  in  that  dy- 
ing-calf expression  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  order  to  watch  the  match  as  it 
brushes  the  lashes!  Worse  than  that, 
think  how  the  star  would  feel ! 

However,  the  end  justifies  the  means ; 
for  when  it  is  all  donf.  one  {glance  froin 
those  lustrous  and  bc-l)eaded  orbs  re- 
assures me  and  my  visitors  that  it  is 
worth  while,  after  all. 

Having  now  thoroughly  won  their 
undivided  attention  and  awecl  respect. 


1  turn  to  the  crowning  achievement, 
the  mouth. 

nriMl*!  was  when  a  roscluul  mouth  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  Ijy  an- 
inch  and  a  half  was  to  me  the  acme  of 
beauty,  a  tbinq'  to  be  acquired  only  hy 
much  putting  on  and  taking  off.  Unc 
day,  however,  I  happened  to  see  such 
a  mouth  from  the  proper  angle,  which 
is  from  across  the  foot1iifht«;. 

"Do  I,"  .said  1  to  myself  in  amaze- 
nu  in.  " — do  I^make  my  mouth  look  as 
if  it  had  been  put  on  with  a  rubber 
stamp  ?'* 

"You  do,'*  I  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"Why,  there  isn't  any  cxpre'^sinn  in 
it !  .She  cati't  smile  :  she  can  t  pout ; 
and  if  •-he  ever  tried  to  register  anger, 
she'd  look  hke  an  excited  wax  lady  in 
a  Macy  window !" 

Profiting  by  that  discovery,  I  there- 
after torik  |)ar:icular  pains  to  spread 
the  thick,  creamy  .rouge  that  looks  good 
enough  to  eat,  clear  to  the  w  idest  extent 
of  my  mouth,  following  and  improving 
the  curves. 

Now,  after  dotting  a  bit  of  rouge  in 
the  comers  of  the  eyes.  I  turn  with  full, 
cherr\'-rcd  lips,  rose-lcaf  clieeks  and 
heavy-fringed  eyes  to  my  friends,  who 
are  obviously  impressed  by  the  change 
from  my  everyday  face.  I  cherish  a 
fnnd  liope  that  they  are  envinti*,  but  I 
know  only  too  well  that  in  reality  they 
think,  as  they  make  their  adieus,  for 
**0\  erture !"  ha^  alrcadv  been  called, 
that  it  may  all  be  very  nice,  but  they 
wouldn't  put  any  of  that  messy  stuff  on 
their  faces  for  anything. 

And  as  they  go  down  the  corridor,  I 
luar  them  saying: 

A\  a-n  •  it  interesting?  Hut  you 
know  it's  just  as  I  said  she  doesn't  use 
nearly  as  much  paint  as  some  of  those 
other  women  on  that  stage." 


STAGE-LIFE'S  LITTLE  IRONIES 

|V4  ARIF.  flORN'F  has  n  tumed  to  America  to  continue  her  Stage  work,  after  a 
trip  to  Kngland  to  bury  her  husband,  Captain  C.  Morton  Horne,  the  English 
actor,  and  her  brother,  Lieutenant  WiUiam  Ditzen,  both  killed  with  the  British 
army  in  France. 

Miss  Home  will  continue  in  her  part  in  "Experience"— that  of  Pleasure, 


A   Complete   Resume   of  the 

Previous    Ins  t  a  1  I  m  e  n  t  s 


THE  love-story  ot  Kose  iiarKravc, 
an  American  heiress,  and  Ladis- 
lav  Moniu5zko,  a  younx  Polish  pianist, 
is  told  in  this  striking  novd.  Ladislav 

has  vvmi  fame  but  not  success  aliroad, 
and  Ila^  cuine  to  America,  accompaiiici 
by  hi>  t'atlu  r  t  asiiiiir  -w  Iiom-  idle  lilc 
lias  been  devoted  to  maktitg  Ins  son  a 
means  of  revenue  ta  himself  an<l  who 
keeps  his  son  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  of  age— and  by  his  mother 
Zofia.  They  arc  of  the  multitudinous 
Polish  nobility. 

Mrs.  I'JiKTv,  will)  Ik><  1)c<ii  the 
.Moiuu>/ku^'  generous  patron  ui  Paris, 
lalK  at  iIk  apartment  hotel  where  the 
Moniuszkos  live.  With  her  is  the 
Duke  of  Surrey,  who  has  set  himself 
to  win  Rose  Hargrave  ft>r  her  for- 
tune. While  Mrs.  Emery  and  Surrey 
are  waiting  to  hv  summon*  il  \u  the 
^fonil]szk<1  apartment,  the  door-man 
r-lur--  in  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  her 
daughter  Kose.  They  have  come,  they 
explain  to  Mrs.  Emery,  to  ask  Ladis* 
lav's  opinion  of  Hose's  playing,  and 
perhaps  to  arrange  for  lessons  for 
her. 

Mrs.  Emery,  knowing  La^imir  as 
mercenary  and  wanting  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  Rose's  talent,  suggests  that 
she  introduce  Rose  as  her  protegee,  a 
poor  music  student.  Rose  and  her 
mother  slip  off  their  jewels  and  go 
to  meet  thv  I'mIi  - 

.After  hearing  Rose  |»lay,  Ladislav 
proclaims  her  a  real  musician  with 
the  vital  spark.  He  offers  to  give  her 
advice  and  assistance  gratis. 

STILL  to  conceal  her  identity,  and 
yet  Iio[)ing  to  provide  some  way 
of  repaying  Ladislav  for  his  instruc- 
tion, Rose  HarKravf  has  her  luicle 
and  aunt,  the  Van  Tassells,  engage 
the  youiif;  pianist  for  a  private  con- 
cert. Van  Tassell  sends  an  advance 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars  to 

Casitnir,  ulio  rcctMvcs  it  on  ttn- 
morn  mi.;  {(■Muwuik  one  of  Ins  Kain- 
hling  drbauches.  during  which  lit-  lias 
<!istributed  I.  O.  U.'s  freely.  He  notes 
that  \'an  Tassell's  check  might  easily 
be  raised  to  four  hundred. 


LADISLAV  makes  a  tour  of  Jiew 
England,  with  great  success.  Boston 
pes  into  unBostonlike  ecstasies  over 
is  playing  and  his  fame  travels  fast. 

Mt-aiitiiTic  tile  Diikc-  of  Surrey  has 
declared  hiv  love  tti  Koae.  She  neither 
accepts  nor  reji  cts  him.  Then  Ladislav, 
still  thinking  lier  po<jr,  discovers  hi. 
passion  for  iter  and  makes  violent  love 
to  her»  and  tliough  she  knows  tlie 
drawbacks  to  life  as  a  musician's  wife, 

slie  i-,  unaMe  to  kee|,  hcrsdf  frOm 
rcci;irucutiug  lii>  passiuii. 

Gossip  couples  kose's  name  with  that 
of  Ladislav,  and  her  relatives  are  hor- 
rified and  indignant.  The  evening  of 
the  Van  Tassell  musicale  arrives;  and 
Rose's  father  and  uncle — ^Hargrave 
and  Van  Tas-ell  <;cheme  to  huiniliate 
Ladisla\  i  hen  \  an  Tassell  discovers 
that  tlie  elitek  lor  tl:<-  huiKlrei.l-dollar 
retainer  paid  Ladislav  has  been  raised 
to  four  hundred — and  this  discovery 
provides  a  powerful  weapon. 

Summoning  Rose,  her  father  com- 
mands lu-r  to  still  the  gossiping  tongues 
by  cuttint;  Ladislav  publicly  that 
evetiiii;.^ :  tlie  alternative  is  exposure 
and  piu>eeiilion  of  Ladislav  for  the 
raised  check.  Rose  knows  that  Casimir 
and  not  Ladislav  must  be  the  guilty 
one;  but  she  knows  too  that  I.adi4tav 
would  have  to  suffer  for  it.  To  save 
him.  there  fore,  she  consents — and  car- 
ries ,iiit  the  cruel  business.  Sn  Ladis- 
lav, already  flaming  with  resentment 
at  an  affront  offered  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Surrey,  learns  that  his  adorc<l  Rose 
is  not  i)oor  but  rich,  and  suffers  the 
abysmal  humiliation  of  her  public 
failure  to  recognize  him.  He  can 
interpret  it  all  only  in  one  way:  she 
has  been  making  sport  of  him ;  and 
he  goes  horni  in  black  despair. 

Ladislav's  fame  grows.  He  casts  off 
old  musical  bonds;  Iiis  heartbreak  leads 
him  into  new  fields  of  music.  His 
composition<e,  thongh  not  approved  by 
t!:r  iietkiiit-.  attraet  wide  i)iipu!ar 
intiTt  -i  H,  t>et;in>  work  on  an  opera, 
laliorini;  v.  <dl  into  tin-  summer  at  a  lit- 
tle seaside  resort.  He  has  just  finished 
the  opera  when  his  father  discovers 
Rose  Hargrave  at  a  near-by  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Mon  frrrc.  uion  jrirc.  la  viaUdiction 
dc  nos  cufaiils  est  cpouvautablc !  ils 
pcuvfiit  appcicr  tic  la  voire,  mats  la  Icur 
fst  irrivoeabie. 

—Balzac;  "Bughiie  Crandet." 


HARfiR W'E  slammed  his  fish- 
ing-md  down  in  the  bottom 
'!  of  the  lioat.  Whereupon  old 
Captain  Lamb  gripj^ed  his  oars  hard  and 
bit  off  the  end  of  his  pipe  with  rage : 

"Man  alive,  you'd  scare  a  whale  out 
of  water!" 

"Nobody  but  a  fool  could  endure 
fishing'."  ITarEjrave  snarled. 

"Thanks,  Dan!  It's  my  favorite 
sport,"  said  Van  Tassell,  who  had 
earned  his  fat ;  for  fat.  like  all  things 
except  Opportunity,  comes  to  him  who 
waits. 

"1  see  no  reason  to  amend  my 
motion,"  ^iinpiirfl  [  [.ifL^'mve,  "Tome, 
pull  in  your  line ;  Icl  s  quit  this  infernal 
fooh'shness  and  go  back  to  that  accursed 
hotel." 

"Xot  a  bit  of  it,"  ])urrcd  \'an  Tassell. 
'T"ni  perfectly  comfortable;  the  tisb 
are  biting;  these  cigars  are  all  right — 
in  the  Oficn  air.    Stay  where  you  are." 

"But  I'm  perfectly  miserable,  1  tell 
you/* 


'What's  the  difference?  "N'ou're  mis- 
erable cvcr}'where.  What  the  devil  ails 
you,  Dan  ?  Vou  never  were  particularly 
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soothing,  but  for  the  last  few  months 

you  have  been  a  regular  grizzly." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  reason 
to  be  anything  else." 

"lUit  everything  has  gone  your  way 
this  last  year:  the  market  rose  when 
you  bulled  it ;  it  fell  when  you  i>layed 
bear;  you  bc»t  out  the  Pennsylvania 
cliqiK":  yon  got  your  revenge  on  the 
Standard  Uil  crowd.  What  more  do 
you  want?" 

"Oh,  money  and  revenge  are  every- 
thing, I  suppose.  They've  always 
brought  peace  of  mind,  liavcn'i  ihcy?" 

**Well,  even  your  domestic  affairs 
have  prospered.  Didn't  you  dri\e  that 
musician  to  the  woods?  You  arc  the 
first  parent  I  ever  heard  of  who  inter- 
fered in  a  love-aflfair  witli  success." 

"Great  success,  wasn't  it  .'" 

"Well,  you  kept  it  out  of  the  papers, 
and  the  fellow  hasn't  been  near  since." 

"No;  "bin  look  at  Rose!  Is  she 
happy  ?  Does  she  appreciate  my  etiorts 
in  her  behalf?  Does  she  thank  me  for 
saving  lier  from  that  Polish  refnt^ei  ■-" 

"I  haven't  seen  her  moping  any.  She 
goes  about  more  than  ever.  She  didn't 
faint.  She  didn't  have  brain-fever.  She 
didn't  talk  convent  or  going  on  the 
stage." 

"Xo:  that  isn't  Rose's  way.  Those 

spr ctncnlar  women  hnve  their  hysteric^, 
nnd  it  gets  trouble  out  of  their  system — 
cleans  them  out  and  gives  them  a  new 
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The  l.iimhlin,  s«t  free,  fell  off  and  gatKered  headway.  Casimir  ind  Mrs.  Emery  waved  fareWelU,  but  Surrey 
could  not  >[iare  even  a  look  LadisUv  cast  an  anxious  look  to  windward  and  saw  the  Watar  torn  by  sharp  gusts. 
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start.  But  Rose  doesn't  cry ;  she  doesn't 
upbraid  me.  She  has  never  said  a  word 

to  me.  God  knows,  I  wish  she  \v(juld! 
She  just  looks  at  me — and  tries  to 
smile;  l)ut  she  never  jokes  with  me  any 
more,  Harry.  She  never  teases  me, 
never  tousles  my  hair,  never  makes  me 
go  to  concerts  with  her,  never  knocks 
the  paper  out  of  my  hand  or  takes 
the  pen  away.  And  you  don't  know  how 
I  miss  those  things.  They  call  me  a 
liard  man.  Well,  I  can't  help  it,'  any 
more  than  marble  can  be  velvet  by  just 
wanting  to.  Hut  T  used  to  love  the  way 
Rose  made  fun  of  me  and  treated  me 
like  an  ovefigrown  brother.  She's  the 
only  one  that  was  never  afraid  of  me. 
And  now  she's  afraid  of  me.  Without 
meaning  to.  1  taught  her  to  fear  me. 
She's  dutiful  now.  Think  of  that, 
Harry — havincf  an  only  child  who  is 
merely  dutiful!  I  tell  you,  Harry,  I've 
ruined  her  life — and  my  own  too." 

"Oh,  you'll  get  over  it.  Everybody 
always  gets  over  evcr)-thin^."  was  Vm\ 
Tassell's  adipose  philosophy.  But  Har- 
grave's  long-repressed  grief  had  taken 
him  hy  surprise  ;  it  came  potirinf^  out  of 
a  broken  heart.  He  forgot  the  presence 
of  Captain  Lamb.  He  hardly  knew  his 
V  rtthcr-in-law  was  by.  His  heart 
simply  felt  an  overpowering  need  of 
emptying  itself  of  its  ache;  and  he  ran 
on: 

"Rose  doesn't  play  for  me  any  more. 
She  never  goes  near  the  piano.  I  used 
to  sit  at  my  desk  and  listen  to  her  in 
the  distance.  And  evenings,  when  T 
couldn't  think  of  anything  but  eighths 
and  quarters  and  securities,  she  used  to 
play  them  out  of  my  head  with  the 
pieces  I  liked.  Her  music  and  her  ftm 
were  the  only  soft,  sweet  things  in  tny 
life,  Harry;  and  now  they've  stopped. 
When  I  ask  her  to  play  she  says,  'Thank 
you,  Dad,  I'm  not  quite  in  the  mood 
to-night ;  some  other  time  ;*  or  she  says, 
*I  don't  seem  to  care  for  music  any 
more.'  Once  I  dragged  her  to  the  piano 
and  begged  her  to  play.  She  began  on 
a  little  piece— Schumann's,  I  believe — 
and  then  she  stopped.  She  wanted  to 
cry  and  couldn't;  she  just  shook  her 
hold  and  went  away.  But  I  cried." 

"You  cried  !" 

"Yes,  I  did — for  the  first  time  since 


I  was  a  kid.  But  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Can 
a  man  ever  have  a  better  reason  than 
seeing  his  only  child  estranged  from 

him  and  from  her  happiness  ?  My  God  ! 
I  think  I've  broken  the  heart  of  my 
own  little  girl!" 

T'HE  grief  of  the  old  white  bear  was 
a  different  thing  from  the  weeping 
of  the  yv.u-.i:  musician  he  had  driven 
from  his  daughter's  life.  But  it  was 
no  less  piteous  a  thing. 

Van  Tassell  stared  at  his  brother-in- 
law  in  amazement.  His  own  heart  was 
facile  to  grief,  but  he  had  never  heard 
such  an  outpouring  of  tenderness  from 
Hargrave.  Captain  Lamb  smoked  hard 
and  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking  of 
his  own  daughter.  She  had  loved  a 
ne'ei>do-well  who  loafed  about  the 
wharv  es :  and  he  had  threatened  to 
shoot  the  fellow  if  he  came  near.  The 
giri  had  left  her  dismal  home  and  gone 
to  New  York.  He  had  heard  how  she 
earned  her  liveliliood,  and  had  only 
smoked,  smoked,  smoked. 

Now  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  breathed,  after  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  this  philosophy: 

reckon  that,  of  all  jobs,  the  one 
that's  hardest  worked,  least  p  ii  !  and 
worst  'preciated  is — bein'  a  father.  " 

The  three  old  men  sat  stupidly,  mis- 
erably still. 

Suddenly  Captain  Lamb  glanced  from 
the  water  to  the  stem  and  frowned. 
**Storm  brewin',  I  reckon,"  he  observed. 
"Sky  looks  oneasy.  There'll  be  a  cloud 
showin'  over  that  headland  pretty 
quick.  Yep,  that  she  comes!  We're 
in  for  it,  gents.  There's  goin'  to  be  a 
squall.  Pull  in  yer  lines!  We  wont 
more'n  git  under  cover  'fore  she 
breaks." 

WAN  TASSELL  hauled  in  the  lines 
^  nervously,  regretting  the  loss  of  his 
siesta.   He  regretted  it  stilt  more  when 

Captain  Lamb  said : 

"Wow !  there  goes  my  old  rheumatiz, 
hittin'  my  left  shoulder.  One  of  you 
gents'll  l  e  v"  to  lend  a  hand  an'  take  one 
of  these  here  oars.  Tide's  goin'  out  to 
sea  like  a  mill-race." 

The  sky  began  to  change ;  shadows 
went  and  came  across  it  like  dissolving 
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views.  Rifts  of  lush  blue  opened  and 
clcsed  overhead.  The  water  took  on  a 
sullen  aspect.  A  tin^  breeze  fluffed 
across,  with  a  long'  flicker  of  light  as 
of  myriad  wings.  There  was  a  hint  of 
thunder  —  something  that  suggested 
lightning  behind  the  steep  hills. 

Hargrave  relieved  the  puffing  Van 
Tasscll  at  the  oar.  He  wa;;  glad  to  have 
something  to  do.    iiut  he  grew  anxious. 

"Do  you  think  it  will  be  much  of  a 
storm'"  he  asked. 

"Nobody  can  teU.  Sometimes  these 
squalls  gethers  bdhind  tfiat  bluff  and 
flops  down  on  the  bay  and  kicks  up  a 
frw  rqiplcs  and  sprinkles  a  h'ttlc  water, 
and  then  she's  all  over.  Sonictinies, 
without  no  more  warnin',  it  comes  hell- 
roarin'  down  here  and  turns  everything 
upside  down,  especially  sailboats." 

"My  daughter  is  out  in  a  sailboat 
now,"  said  Hargrave  uneasily. 

"Don't  worr>',  Dan,''  said  Van  Tas- 
sell.  "The  Duke  is  with  her — he's  an 
Englishman  and  brought  up  on  the 
water." 

**But  not  on  this  bay,"  said  i  iarerave. 
"He  doesn't  know  th^  storms.  I  widi 

I'd  never  let  Rose  go  with  him." 

"Tush,  tush !"  said  Van  Tassell.  "My 
young  son  is  with  them.  I  guess  I'd 
worry  if  there  were  any  reason  for  it.'* 

"No,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Har^mve: 
"you  wouldn't  worry  about  anything. 
I  wonder  if  Surrey  will  know  enou^ 
to  run  in  before  the  storm  breaks?" 

"He'll  have  a  hard  time  doin'  that 
now,"  said  Captain  Lamb,  "with  diis 
dead  ca'm  follered  by  a  sudden  squall. 
There  he  is,  away  on  by  the  moudi  of 
the  bay." 

"How  can  you  sec  so  far?" 

"Oil,  T'd  know  that  lioat  anywhere. 
She's  mine,  named  after  me — the  Lamb- 
kin.  Kinder  cute  name,  eh  ?  My  daugh- 
ter picked  it  out.  She  used  to  think 
of  all  sort'?  of  pretty  thing-?;  before  she 
went  to  that  hell-hule  of  a  Xew  "\'urk." 

'T'lIF",  troubles  of  other  families  did  not 
*"  interest  Hargrave.   He  said :  "All 
the  other  boats  seem  to  have  put  back 
except  one  or  two." 

"That'?;  right,  I  rcro£jnize  that 
other'n'.  She  used  to  be  one  of  mine, 
too.  But  I  sold  her  to  a  music^sharp-^ 


young  feller  named  Munnyooshky.  He 
j>lays  t!ie  piano  somethin'  wonderfoL 
Kver  hear  of  him  ?" 
Hargrave  and  Van  Tassefl  looked  at 

( aeli  other  in  silenec  and  di.'imay.  Har- 
grave's  face  had  been  softened  by  a 
veil  of  grief;  now  it  came  cold  and 
harsh  again  like  the  head  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  .Mountain  throwing  off  the 
flattery  of  a  morning  mist. 

Oiptain  Lamb  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

"For  all  he's  got  such  an  outrageous 
name,  Munnyooshky's  a  great  piano- 
man,  and  I've  learned  him  to  sail  a  boat. 
In  a  few  years  hc'H  know  tln"s  bay  like 
1  do.    Didn't  you  never  hear  of  him? " 

"No,"  said  Van  Tassell.  ''Piano- 
players  don't  interest  us." 

"Too  bad,"  said  Captain  Lamb 
gruffly.  "But  you'd  oughtn't  to  athnit 
it.  Remember  the  wor£  what  old  Bill 
Shake  ej^oke : 

"The  man  that  aiitt  got  no  music  in  his 
soul 

Is  fit  for  treasoM,  stratysimi  aad 
sp'ils." 

The  rest  of  the  way  home,  he  rowed 

in  a  silence  which  the  otlier  men  did 
not  invade.  When  they  reached  the 
pier,  Captain  Lamb  collected  his  fee  and 
said: 

"Vou  spoke  of  goin'  out  fishin*  early 
in  the  mornin'.    What  time  will  you— 

"We'll  not  need  your  services  to- 
morrow." said  Hargrave. 

"But  why  not?"  said  Van  TasselL 
"ItH  do  you  good." 

'Tm  going  to  leave  to-night." 

\'an  Tas<;cll  looked  at  his  hrother-in- 
law  in  amazement,  but  he  said  nothing. 
As  the  two  men  hurried  to  the  hotel. 
Van  Tassell  said  : 

"Are  you  goir^  to  let  this  musician 
drive  you  awayr* 

"Rose  must  not  see  him,"  «ud  Har* 
grave. 

'  But  I  thought  you  were  sorry  you 
parted  them?" 

"I  said  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  to  part  ' 
them." 

"And  you  are  going  to  go  on — break- 
ing her  heart,  as  you  call  it?"' 

"I'd  rather  see  her  in  her  grave  than 
married  to  liiat  man!  I'll  save  her 
from  bim,  if  it  kills  her— and  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

ALL  that  afternoon,  sloops, 
schooners,  nervous  little  cats, 
rlnip!?ing  launches  and  sharkish 
motor-boats  had  been  skimming  hither 
and  yon  about  the  bay.  In  two  of  the 
bloojis  were  two  sets  of  peo|)lc  whose 
meeting  would  tiave  given  mutual  shock. 

Yet  they  tacked,  reached,  and  ran, 
on  this  leg  and  that,  crossing  each 
other's  how  and  wake,  but  always  at 
such  distance  that  neither  skipper  recog- 
nized the  other. 

On  one  sloop,  the  Gracyna,  were  the 
three  Moniuszkos,  Zoha  keeping  as  close 
to  Ladislav  as  the  tiller  permitted,  and 
wondering  vainly  why  it  was  necessary 
to  chanjje  places  so  often,  and  why  it 
was  necessary  to  let  that  horrid,  skull- 
craddng  boom  go  swishing  across  the 
boat  every  now  and  then.  Casitnir  lay 
out  on  the  bow,  half  asleep  and  half 
intent  on  the  waves  as  diey  rushed  to< 
ward  him  and  disappeared  beneath  the 
keel.  He  found  somcthint:;'  to  bet  on 
even  here:  he  laid  odds  with  himself 
lyhether  this  wave  or  that  would 
sprinkle  him  with  sprny. 

Ladislav,  bare-headed,  bare-throated 
and  with  sleeves  rolled  high  over  his 
brown  and  corded  forearms,  sat  with 
one  hand  on  the  tiller,  the  other  on  the 
jib-sheet  He  was  almost  entirely 
nappy,  and  fancied  himself  a  \  ikinj; 
— an  Kric  diseoverinff  a  new  Anieriea, 
or  a  Tristan  carrying  his  Isolde  to 
another  bridegroom  of  higher  birth. 

"THE  other  sloop  was  the  Lambkin — 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Surrey, 
Master.  The  passengers  were  Rose 
Hargrave,  Mrs.  Emery  and  a  boy, 
Chauncey  Van  Tassell,  son  of  Henry 
Van  Tassell.  Chauncey  was  at  that  age 
which  ought  to  l)e  spent  In  cold  stor- 
age— that  intolerable  epoch  when  chick- 
ct.s  are  gawky,  ill-fledged  and  imper- 
tinent; girls  are  lank,  impudent  and 
pier/lv ;  and  boys  are  suffering  from 
flowing  pains,  malicious  mischief  and 
conceit. 

Surrey  longed  to  throw  Oinnnccy 
overboard,  and  a  dozen  times  was 
tempted  to  spank  him  for  fouling  his 
coils  of  rope  and  tying  knots  in  the  sheet 


and  asking  interminable  questions. 
Finally  he  sent  the  boy  forward,  with 
instructions  to  stdy  there  and  be  quiet. 
Then  Chauncey  amused  himself  by 
carving  his  initials  deeply  on  the  for- 
ward deck. 

At  length,  tiring  of  this,  he  pushed 
the  anchor  overboard.  It  fell  with  a 
splash  that  covered  Mrs.  Emery  with 
water.  Surrey  luffed  into  the  wind  to 
avoid  dra^,'ging  his  anchor.  He  made 
Chauncey  haul  it  aboard,  antl  threatened 
him  with  a  flogging  when  they  got 
ashore.  The  bc^  sulked  at  the  inndt 
and,  when  apain  unnoticed,  began  sur- 
leptitiously  cutting  tlie  anchor-rope  so 
that  if  it  went  overboard  once  more, 
it  might  stay  there. 

The  boat-load  was  not  altogether 
happy,  Surrey  was  a  good  sailor  under 
good  conditions,  but- not  knowing  the 
bay,  he  ran  aground  on  occasional  shoals 
and  must  prod  and  pry  the  boat  loos^ ; 
and  he  so  lost  his  equanimity  over  the 
boy's  pranks  that  he  forgot  sea-etiquette, 
cut  across  the  how  of  a  man  close- 
hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  had 
himself  called  a  landlubber  by  the  ind^- 
nant  yachtsman. 

To  end  his  last  comfort,  the  breeze 
began  to  die  just  as  he  was  at  his 
farthest  distance  from  any  landinj^- 
place.  He  turned  for  home,  but  his 
sails  drooped  and  the  pennant  hung 
straight  down.  After  growling  over 
the  situation,  he  noted  that  in  spite 
of  the  lifelessness  of  the  sails  the  boat 
was  not  standing  still.  The  tide  had 
turned  for  the  ebb  and  was  running 
back  to  sea.  Surrey  saw  that  he  would 
be  carried  through  the  mouth  of  tiie 
bay  out  into  the  ocean  if  he  did  not  act 
at  once. 

He  strode  forward,  seized  the  anchor 
and  flung  it  into  the  water.  A  bit  of 
rope  ran  after  it;  thcTi.  with  a  little 
thump,  it  vanished,  leaving  the  coil  on 
the  deck. 

Surrey  seized  Chauncey 's  arm,  gave 
it  a  wrench  that  brouj^'ht  a  cry  from  the 
boy  and  added  a  sound  cull  on  the 
ear. 

Ro«;e  leaped  to  the  rescue. 
"Shame  on  you,  to  strike  the  child!*' 
she  cried. 
''Shame  on  htm,  I  sayf   The  little 
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fool  has  cut  the  anchor-rope.  We've 
nothing  to  hold  US.  Wc'U  go  out  to  sea 
on  this  tide." 

I_IE  picked  up  the  sweeps,  set  them 
*  *  in  the  rowlock?,  and  worked  with 
one,  while  the  women,  at  his  behest, 
took  the  other.  Chauncey  offered  to 
aid,  but  Surrey  grow  led  :  "You've  done 
your  share ;  stay  for'ard.  " 

The  oars  slipped  and  crabbed  in  the 
clumsy  locks.  The  women  made  a  poor 
crew  and  were  soon  mutinous 

Surrey  saw  the  mouth  of  llic  bay 
coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

"Hadn't  we  better  call  for  help?" 
panted  Mrs.  Emery. 

"There's  nobody  to  help  us"  said 
Surrey,  lookitij:;  about ;  "everybody  else 
is  at  anchor  or  has  gene  back,  and 
there's  no  motor-boat  within  hail.  And 
I'<1  hate  to  fly  a  distress  signal  in  a 
calm." 

Surrey  was  so  tiurried  that  he  had 
looked  everywhere  but  dead  ahead, 

wbere  the  big-  mainsail  hid  aiM  thcr 
sloop.  Chauncey  called  out  from  the 
bow: 

"Watch  out  I  You're  goin'  to  bump 
into  somebody.  There's  a  boat  anchored 
just  ahead  of  us." 

"It's  our  one  chance/'  said  Surrey. 
"Perhaps  hell  tfirow  Us  a  rope.  Sing 
out  to  him." 

"Hey,  mister!"  shrieked  Chauncey, 
"we're  driftin'  out  to  sea.  We've  lost 
mir  anchor.  Throw  us  a  rope.  I'll 
grab  it." 

There  was  a  scurry  on  the  other 

boat.  .\  cdll  of  rope  whizzed  over  and 
flopped  on  the  deck  of  the  Lambkin. 
The  boy  fell  on  it  as  it  slipped  toward 
the  water. 

Surrey  hastily  unshipped  his  sweep 
and  ran  forward  to  help  fend  off.  He 
steadied  himself  against  the  mast,  took 
the  rope  from  the  boy.  and  began  haul- 
ing it  in.  He  stood  with  one  foot  out 
to  break  the  force  of  the  impact.  An 
unseen  hand  caught  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Lambkin  and  i^avc  it  a  shove.  The 
bow  of  tlie  Lambkin  thudded  gently 
against  the  other  boat  and  glanced 
along  the  s-ide.  Surrey  saw  an  out- 
Stretched  foot  pressing  his  own  rail. 

The  two  men  were  so  anxious  to 


avoid  the  imminent  collision,  and  so  in- 
tent on  their  business,  that  they  had 
not  looked  up.  Now  Surrey  laughed, 
still  keeping  his  eye  on  the  two  feet. 

"Thanks,  awfully !  Deuced  good  of 
you  to  do  this  for  a  total  stranger." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  felt  another 
hand  in  his.  The  two  men  looked  at 
each  other  smilingly.  Their  smiles 
vanished. 

The  other  man  was  Ladislav. 


CHAPTER  XXVir 

TH  E  clasped  hands  d  r  o  p  p  c  d 
asunder.  The  men  looked  at 
each  other  speechlessly. 

The  Lambkin,  on  the  urge  of  the  tide; 
ran  a  little  forward  and  tactfully  sep- 
arated the  two  enemies,  to  their  infinite 
relief. 

Ladislav  now  found  himself  staring 
down  at  Rose.  She  looked  back  at  him 
in  mute  dismay,  though  her  eyes  filled 
with  a  timid  joy. 

As  they  gazed  at  each  other,  wonder- 
ing, Ladislav  heard  Mrs.  Emery's  voice. 

''Hello!  Ladislav,  tnon  ami,  quelle 
bonne  chance  dc  vous  renrontrcr*" 

"Encliante  de  vous  revoir,"  said  Ladi- 
slav, leaning  over  to  press  Mrs.  Emery's 
hand,  but  still  staring  at  Rose,  who  only 
breathed  hard  and  could  not  speak. 

Mrs.  Emery  now  liegan  to  cry  greet- 
ings toZofia  and  Casimir,  who  answered 
effusively.  Casimir,  indeed,  stepped 
quickly  across  to  the  Lambkin  and  sat 
down  by  Mrs.  Emery.  He  had  never 
quite  given  up  the  hope  that  Ladislav 
would  yet  marry  her. 

The  Lambkm  fell  astern  and  b^:an 
to  swing  round  on  the  tide.  Ladislav 
paid  nut  enough  rope  to  keep  Surrey's 
jib  clear  of  his  own  boom.  Then  he 
made  the  rope  fast  on  a  deat  aft. 

Surrey  had  meanwhile  thought  it  all 
out.  .\  blunt  frankness  was  plainly  the 
only  possible  recourse.  He  said  to  Ladi? 
slav : 

"Mr.  Monitiszko,  I'm  afraid  I  was 
rather  nasty  the  last  time  we  met.  I'm 
quite  at  your  mercy  now.  This  imp  of 
Satan  has  lost  US  OUr  anchor.  If  you 
don't  let  us  hang  on  till  a  breeze  rises, 
well  have  to  drift  out  to  sea,  sha'n't 
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we?  So  I'm  quite  ready  to  apologize 
and  admit  that  T  was  a  bit  of  a  bounder, 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Don't  mention,  I  b^,"  said  Ladi- 
slav  with  as  lUQch  courtesy  as  he  could 
muster. 

Rose  could  not  endure  the  dumb 

reproach  and  longing  in  Ladislav's 
eyes.  As  the  l)oat  swuni^  round,  she 
looked  away  from  liim  to  Zofia.  In  her 
eyes  she  found  only  reproach.  Zofia 
had  always  been  so  gracious  that  Rose 
had  never  seen  on  her  face  anything  but 
a  smile  of  tenderness.  This  new  look  of 
abhorrence  revealed  what  sin-  had  not 
even  dreamed  before — the  sultering  her 
act  had  inflicted  on  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  son.  She  had  borne  the  thought 
of  Ladislav's  bitterness:  the  double 
contempt  of  him  and  his  mother  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  stood 
up  imi)ulsivcly — with  Rose  thought  and 
action  always  interlaced. 

*'I  must  speak  to  Madame  Moni- 
uszko/'  she  said.  Chauncey  at  once 
began  hauling  on  the  rope,  and  brought 
the  Lambkin  close  to  the  side  of  the 
Grasyna. 

"You'll      fall,"     objected  Surrey. 
Nevertheless  she  made  him  take  her  left 
hand,  proflfered  Ladislav  her  right  and, 
-  80  supported,  crossed  vrithout  mishap. 

I  ADISLAV  trembled  to  feel  her  hand 
^  in  his  once  more ;  and  when  she 

lurched  against  him  a  moment  he  was 
thrilled  at  the  touch.  But  Zofta  scorn- 
fully turned  away  from  her  and  looked 
out  at  sea.  Still  Rose  would  not  be 
denied.    She  5;poke  in  a  low  tone: 

"Madame  .Moniuszko,  you  must  hate 
me  and  think  me  heartless,  and  I  can't 
blnmc  you.  But  you  do  me  an  in- 
justice— really  you  do.  I  am  to  blame 
for  deceiving  you  as  to  my  po\'erty,  but 
I  meant  it  innocently.  I  admired  your 
son's  playing  so  greatly.  I  wanted  his 
aid  in  my  own  studies.  Then  1  grew  to 
care  for  him — more  than  I  dare  tell  you. 
And  then — that  hideous  evening — at  my 
uncle's  house — I  meant  to  explain. 
Buto^fcumstances  rose;  my  father 
was  very  cruel ;  I  couldn't  say  a  word 
to  stop  him.  I  can't  explain  now — I 
shall  never  be  able  to  explain.  I  can 
only  b^  you  to  believe  that  if  that 


evening  brought  pain  to  your  son  or 
to  you,  it  was  a  greater  tragedy  to 
me." 

Zofia.  turned  in  surprise  .and  looked 
at  Rose.  There  was  such  contrition 
and  sincerity  in  her  expression  that 
Zofia  put  out  her  hand.  Rose  leaned 
her  head  on  the  older  woman's  shoulder, 
a  forgiven  child. 

Casimir  and  Mrs.  Emery  talked  on, 
unheeding  and  unheeded,  white  Ladi- 
slav and  Surrey,  like  two  arch-foemcn 
meeting  under  a  ila^  of  truce,  vied  with 
each  oflicr  in  amenity.  After  Rose  had 
crosse(!.  the  Lamhkln  had  fallen  back  to 
the  end  of  the  rope.  The  two  .sailors 
spoke  across  the  little  gulf.  The  weather 
was  a  safe  topic. 

"Ve  go'  to  have  storm  pretty  qvick." 
said  Ladislav,  "vat  you  call  sqvall,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes;  and  we'd  better  reef  while 
we've  got  the  chance,"  said  Surrey. 
"These  cup-shaped  bays  are  terrible 
tiaps  for  wind.  A  gale  may  be  down 
on  us  any  minute." 

A  S  if  on  the  very  cue,  a  swift-footed 

zephyr  trailed  across  the  glassy 
water  and  shook  the  sails.  The  two  men 
began  to  work  busily  at  the  tough  can- 
vas. Chatmcey,  anxious  to  retrieve  him- 
self,  gave  Surrey  some  aid,  and  they 
gained  on  ladislav.  But  before  the 
reef«points  were  all  tied  on  either  sloop, 
the  wind  had  freshened  and  the  two 
boats  began  to  toss. 

The  sk-y  was  angry  now  with  nmts 
of  livid  rage.  There  was  a  sudden 
twilight,  a  hurry  and  bustle,  growing 
panic  among  the  clouds,  in  tlie  air-cur- 
rents, and  in  the  ripples  maturing  into 
a  chop-sea.    Surrey  called  out: 

"G>me  along,  Kose;  we've  got  more 
wind  tlan  we  need  now.  Make  haste  I 
We'll  be  drenched,  as  it  is." 

Rose  stood  up,  but  the  boat  was 
rocking  so  that  she  staggered  back. 
Ladislav  sprang  to  her  support.  She 
realized  that  this  might  be  their  last 
meeting  lor  a  long,  long  time.  She  hes- 
itated a  moment;  then  she  made  a  sud- 
den resolution: 

"I  haven't  half  finished  my  visit.  If 
Monsieur  Moniuszko  will  permit,  1  11 
go  back  with  his  mother." 
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"Delight',"  said  Ladislav. 

"But  this  wont  do  at  all,  you  know," 
called  Surrey.  "Really!" 

Mrs.  Emery  always  relished  a  con- 
tretemps, and  besides,  she  was  in  the 
very  midst;  of  a  bit  of  gossip  Castmir 
was  retailing;  she  brdce  in: 

"Oh,  leave  things  as  they  are.  Let 
Rose  stay  in  t!i<'  other  boat,  and  we'll 
take  Monsieur  ..loniuszko  ashore.  Fair 
exchange  is  no — " 

"But  really — "  Surrey  protested. 

"Better  get  these  boats  apart — yes?" 
said  Ladislav,  who  was  having  some 
diflficuhy  kccpinfj  Surrey's  dancini^  bow- 
sprit from  fouling  his  boom  as  the  two 
sloops  jockeyed  and  pounded.  The 
rising  sea  called  Surrey  to  his  tiller. 
He  cast  off  hastily  and  ran  aft.  He 
was  gray  with  anger,  but  had  no  time 
for  expostulation. 

"All  right!*"  sang  out  Ladislav. 

"All  right!"  growled  Surrey. 

T^HE  Lambkin,  set  free,  fell  otT  and 
*  gathered  headway.  Casiniir  and 
Mrs.  Kmery  waved  farewells,  but  Silr- 
rey  could  not  spare  even  a  look.  In  a 
moment  his  sloop  was  several  lengths 
away.  The  heavy  wind  bellied  the  sail ; 
the  boat  careened ;  Casimir  and  Mrs. 
Emery  and  the  boy  scrambled  to  the 
other  side  for  safety,  only  to  be  ^ent 
scurrying  back  as  Surrey  came  about 
and  headed  for  the  distant  pier  as 
closely  as  his  boat  would  sail. 

Ladi.slav  cast  an  anxious  look  to  wind- 
ward and  saw  the  water  torn  by  sharp 
gusts.  He  noted  that  the  Lambkin,  in 
spite  of  her  reef,  stnggered  under  still 
too  much  canvas,  and  heeled  far  over. 
He  thought  of  die  precious  cargo  he 
carried,  and  detennined  to  take  no  ri.sk. 
lie  granted  Surrey  the  victory  in  the 
race  home,  and  without  aid,  lowered  his 
jib  and  mainsail,  tied  in  another  reef, 
hoisted  sail  again  nnd  ran  to  hh  tiller. 
The  sails  tilled.and  the  Grazyna  jumped 
forward. 

And  now  T.adislav  could  note  that 
Rose  was  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  glanced  at  her  as  long  as  he  dared 
look  away  from  the  tormented  waves 
and  the  straining  satis.  Soon  he  conid 
tell  that  she  was  gazing  at  him.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  glow  softly  in  the 


dark.  He  turned  his  head  and  looked 
wistfully  at  her.  She  put  out  her  band 
and  laid  it  on  his  a  moment. 

She  said:  "\i  you  could  know  how 
I  suffered  that  night,  and  how  I  have 
suffered  since,  you  might  forgive  vat.** 

**l  forgave  since  long  time,"  said 
Ladislav. 

"There  was  a  reason  I  couldn't  tell 
yuu  then — I  can't  tell  you  now.  Noth- 
ing on  eartti<~nobody  on  earth— could 
have  kept  me  from  you :  but  circum- 
stances— they  were  too  much  for  me, 
Ladislav ;  and  I  can't  even  explain  ^em 
to  you.  Could  you  trust  me  enOtigh 
to  believe  without  asking?" 

"I  could  trust  you  enoof  for  any- 
thing," said  Ladislav,  his  eyes  fixed 
ahead.  And  Rose,  overjoyed  at  his 
perfect  trust,  bent  over  and  laid  her 
cheek  on  his  hand.  Her  cheek  was  wet, 
but  not  from  the  spray  alone.  Zofia 
made  her  way  forward  with  some  dif- 
hculty  and  more  anxiety,  that  the  two 
might  enjoy  for  the  time  an  uninvaded 
communion. 

Ladislav  bent  over  to  press  his  bps  on 
Rose's  hair;  then  he  started  back. 

"You  \  ill  marry  that  Anglishman,  I 
think — yes .'" 

She  looked  at  him  sadly,  and  shook 
her  head:  **I  shall  never  marry  anyone." 

"Not  even  mer"  l  ie  could  not  help 
saying  it;  but  she  sighed. 

"Ah,  you — ^you  have  ceased  to  love 
me !" 

"Never  1  have  ceased  to  love  you. 
I  did  ask  you  once  to  marry  vit'  me. 
Should  I  to  ask  again?'* 

DOSE  forgot  her  father's  threats — 
*^  all  his  power.  She  forget  that  sted 

mesh  of  circumstances  slie  had  just 
spoken  of.  She  took  no  thought  of  to- 
morrow. The  future  should  be  just  an 
eteniai  to-day. 

"If  you  still  want  mc,  T-adislav — " 
"You  vill  be  my  own,  own  Roozha?'* 
"Forever!" 

He  caught  her  to  him  with  hi^  free 
arm,  and  kissed  her  long  and  ardently. 

An  envious  wave  hugged  the  bow  and 
threw  a  blade  of  spray  along  the  boat, 
but  they  never  knew  that  they  were  not 
pelted  with  white  roses.  Their  minds 
were  withdiawn  from  the  wide  outer 
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worM,  compressed  and  interlocked  in 
tfic  cnmiiact  sphere  that  held  thcif  close 
hearts,  their  united  lips. 

Then  Ladislav's  joy  expanded  in  his 
breast  till  it  seemed  lo  encompass  and 
fill  the  wide  world.  lie  lonj^ed  to  take 
mankind  into  a  brotherhood  of  rapture. 
The  very  storm  was  fellow  to  his  hap- 
piness. ^^'i(h  the  voice  of  a  hoy  in  a 
spring  meadow,  he  cried  to  his  mother : 

"Oh.  mateesko,  Roozha  viU  many  vit' 
me !  She  viU  marry  vit*  me !" 

Zofia  came  groping  back  and  gave 
them  her  blessing.  Ladislav  forgot 
caution  and  stonn.  He  caught  his 
mother  and  bis  sweetheart  to  him  and 
cried: 

"Ve  diree  a^inst  the  worV — ^the  most 
happy  people  in  all  the  worr!" 

AT  the  very  zenith  of  his  paradise  a 
wa\c  loomed  ahead;  the  boat  dug 
her  liowsjirit  deep,  as  if  she  would  run 
slanting  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The 
wave  came  roaring-  along  the  rail  and 
smashed  aroitiul  the  mast ;  it  swayed 
as  if  it  would  crack.  The  un watched 
boat,  thrown  off  the  wind,  careened  far 
over  and  shipped  half  a  sea.  A  second 
more,  and  she  would  have  filled. 

Ladislav  disentangled  himself  from 
the  women's  arms  wrth  a  quick  wrench, 
and  let  the  ^hcct  run  just  as  the  next 
wave  charged  upon  them.  It  struck  the 
bow  like  a  battering-ram  and  splintered 
into  foam.  The  storm  would  brook 
no  rival  in  ladislav  s  miTul. 

A  bolt  of  lightning  darted  into  the 
water,  bltndingly,  at  their  very  side. 
Instant  upon  it  came  tlie  rip  and  cra<;h 
of  its  nppalHng  thunder.  And  then  the 
delude !  Rain  in  torrents,  as  if  the  sea 
and  sky  had  changed  places — rain  that 
threatened  to  fill  the  boat,  cold  rain  that 
battered  the  eyelids,  obliterated  land, 

I)Ut  even  tliis  flood  could  not  blanket 
the  gale  or  pound  down  tlie  waves  tliat 
hissed  and  crisscrossed,  dutched  and 

buffeted,  wrestled  with  one  another  as 

with  tlie  lioat.  Ladislav  was  expelled 
from  heaven  like  a  Lucifer  dashed  into 
space. 

With  hrow^  ti^dit  ktiolted,  he  stared 
into  the  gray  sheets  of  rain.  It  was 
like  trying  to  look  through  a  stone 


wall.  He  had  lost  all  bearings*  He 
could  only  sail  on  and  on,  tiying  to  ran 
out  of  danger. 

After  a  time,  under  the  fanfaronade 
of  the  thunder,  wind  and  rain,  Ladislav 
thought  he  heard  a  deeper  grouiul-hass. 
He  knew  he  had  gone  a  long  distance, 
but  there  was  no  reckoning  bow  far. 
He  tliou^'ht  he  could  see  a  ghostly  white 
Ime  ahead. 

He  jammed  the  helm  down.  The 
Gracytia  tossed  her  head,  shook,  reared 
and  lea|)ed  like  a  friq;htpned  horse. 
Slowly,  slowly,  she  came  round:  the 
sails  shivered;  the  boom  slashed  like  a 
broadsword  before  the  sheet  tautened. 
1  he  sloop  started  on  a  new  tack,  just 
as  the  roar  of  the  breakers  crashing  on 
ra'^^vi]  ledges  grew  deafening  and  the 
white  foam-clouds  along  the  cliff  glnm- 
mered  througli  the  rain. 

Now  all  three  must  sit  on  the  weather- 
combing.  The  lee  rail  was  deep  inider 
water,  and  the  boat  threatened  to  scoop 
in  every  sea  that  fled  past,  running 
frothy  fingers  alonj^  the  side. 

Zofia  was  bitterly  afraid,  but  masked 
her  fright  as  best  she  could,  le^t  it 
distress  Ladislav.  Rose  too  was  fright* 
ened.  and  yet  licr  terror  added  an  ex- 
quisite madness  to  her  new-found  hap- 
piness. Her  mind  was  not  busied,  as 
Ladislav's  was,  on  the  strugf^Ie  with  the 
storm.  It  was  at  leisure  to  relish  the 
triumph  of  reunion.  She  whispered  to 
Ladislav,  but  he  could  not  hear  in  die 
uproar.    She  screamed  to  him: 

"I'm  not  afraid  to  die — now,  Ladi- 
slav, for  I  should  die  with  you  I" 

Ladislav  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her 
or  press  her  hand,  but  he  cried  back 
with  a  proud  hughter: 

"Ve  shall  not  die  to-day.  Ve  only 
begin  to  leev !" 

Then  the  ecstasy  of  the  fight  for  ex- 
istence— the  world-old  battle  of  man 
and  sea—  so  exulted  hini  that  he  became 
the  musician  again.  The  tempest  was 
to  htm  one  music.  He  heard  only  boom- 
ing drums,  shrieking  piccolos,  mucous 
bassoons,  guttural  saxophones,  swishing 
violins,  thunderous  tubas,  epic  trumpets. 
The  rulit^  passion — ^he  b^n  to  com- 
pose a  storm  overture ! 

*'It  is  the  ouverture  to  our  new  life 
together/'  he  explained  to  llose. 
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TTHERE  came  a  brief  lull  in  the  tom- 
*   pest.   Rose  was  so  overjoyed  at  the 
respite  that  she  flung  her  arm  about 
Ladislav  and  cried : 

"1  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my 
davsr 

But  Ladislav.  tliouj^li  his  own  delight 
surged  up  at  her  embrace,  found  no 
fitting  answer. 

So  they  sat  or  stood,  drenched  with 
rain  and  fearsome  rapture,  snatching  a 
perilous  bliss  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
Death. 

After  a  time  the  rain  ceased  to  drive. 
It  came  in  a  silken  shower  and  then 
ended.  Through  the  flurry  of  mists, 
Ladislav  caught  sight  of  a  charnid- 
buoy.  It  jGfnw  him  his  bearing?  anew : 
a  long  tack  and  a  short  woulil  bring 
him  to  the  pier. 

Again  he  came  aljoiit.  The  women 
must  make  a  hasty  dash  across  the 
swirling  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  The  boom  came  over;  the  sloop 
set  off  on  the  new  cntirsc.  The  wind 
seemed  to  have  caught  a  new  strength 
from  its  short'  rest. '  The  Grasyno  had 
to  shove  into  the  very  tectl;  of  it.  The 
battle  was  fiercer  than  ever. 

So  much  water  had  been  shipped  that 
Ladblav  set  Rc^  to  work  at  the  little 
pump  in.  the  centcrhoard  box.  But  it 
was  bard  to  manage,  perched  as  she 
was;  the  pump  proved  far  too  small, 
and  every  lurch  threatened  to  pitch  her 
into  the  bay.  She  gave  it  up.  The 
water  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

Ladislav  was  suddenly  overcome  with 
shame.  The  music  ceased  in  his  heart. 
He  was  tio  longer  the  rapt  composer: 
he  was  the  sailor  hard  ]n\\  to  it  f(jr  life. 
For  a  further  power  accrued  to  the  sea, 
a  bitterer  venom  to  the  winds.  The 
frustrated  storm  seemed  to  concenter 
its  entire  sinew,  and  to  fasten  in  a  death" 
grapple  on  the  little  sloop. 

The  two  women  cowered  together 
and  closed  their  eyes,  fearing  the  very 
look  of  the  storm. 

I  ADISLAV  could  not  hide  his  eyes. 

Tie  must  confront  the  storm.  "The 
waves  were  his  personal  foes — they  had 
declared  blood-feud  against  htm. 
Rose  was  on  the  rack  of  a  mortal 


fear.  She  looked  at  Ladislav.  His  face 
was  set  with  the  look  of  a  man  ttghi- 
ing  a  hopeless  fight  with  no  tliought 
except  to  exhatist  every  device  and 
make  a  good  end. 

Rose  saw  in  his  very  bravery  new 
reason  for  alarm.  Zofla  still  elung  to 
her  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  the  wind 
cruelly  whipping  strands  of  her  hair 
about  her  face.  There  was  something 
unspeakalily  |)itiful  in  the  helpless  res- 
ignation of  Zoiia.  Rose  forgot  herself 
in  an  ache  of  sympathy. 

Suddenly  slie  rLineinhered  how  flip- 
pantly siie  had  once  teased  ladislav 
with  the  old  problem  of  the  capsized 
boat  and  the  choice  of  mother  and  wife. 
She  realized,  with  a  start  of  shame,  that 
she  had  dared  to  make  a  joke  of  so 
sacred  a  theme.  She  remembered  Ladi- 
slav's  ini{)ulsivc  reproaeh.  For  one 
superstitious  moment  it  seemed  to  her 
that  this  storm  had  been  brought  upon 
her  in  punishment  of  her  sacrilege.  She 
recalled  the  impulse  of  jMque  that  had 
led  her  to  predict  that  Ladislav  might 
some  day  nnd  it  not  so  easy  to  choose 
between  mother  and  wife.  He  had  said 
then  that  he  had  no  wife,  but  now  she 
and  he  were  betrothed,  were  man  and 
wife  at  heart. 

She  held  his  mother  in  her  arms. 
She  saw  Zoha  (making  before  the  im- 
minence of  deam.  If  the  boat  ^ould 
come  to  a  sudden  wreck,  and  the  three 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water — what 
then  ?  What  if  in  a  blind  instinct  Ladi- 
slav .should  prefer  the  girl  to  the 
matron  ?  There  was  something  detest- 
able in  the  very  thought.  But  ilie 
detestable  has  a  way  of  happening. 

"TTIE  more  odious  the  problem  seemed 
*  to  her  now,  the  more  inevitable  it 
grew.  Rose  determined  to  save  Ladi- 
slav from  an  impardonable  iniquity~^o 
prevent  by  forefending. 

She  unclasped  Zona's  arms,  kissed 
her,  caressed  her  and  then  made  her 
way  stumblingly  to  Ladislav's  side. 

Reckless  of  how  she  hampered  him, 
she  seized  his  arm  and  held  him  tight, 
swinging  to  and  fro  with  him.  He  felt 
the  risk,  hut  had  not  llie  heart  to  repulse 
her.  She  put  her  lips  dose  to  hb  ear, 
and  called  to  him: 
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"Ladislav—" 

**Ycs — ray  love/*  he  answered,  with 
sudi  tenderness  as  he  could  put  in  a 
cry. 

"Do  you  remember  the  old  riddle  I 
told  you  of  the  man  who  was  in  a  boat 
with  his  mnthcr  and  his  wife  and — " 

**Hush,  mv  sweet — " 

"And  the  boat  sank  and  the  man  was 
forced  to  clioosf  ?*' 

"Dawn't,  dawn't  speak  of  so  'orrible 
a  thought!" 

"But  I  must,  I.ndislav,  for  I  think 
that  is  just  what  is  g^ing  to  happen  to 
us  now/' 

"God  foAidr 

"But  do  you  remember  what  you 

said?" 

"I  must  remember  nawthing  but  how 
man  should  sail  boat." 

"Do  you  remctTiber,"  she  persisted 
dismally,  "that  you  said  the  choice 
would  be  easy;  you  couldn't  save  any 
one  but  your  mother— no  one  else  mat- 
tered to  you?" 

**I  did  not  love  you  then.  You  had 
not  give*  yourself  to  me  for  to  be  my 
vife" 

■  "But  you  said  the  choice  would  be 
easy." 

"I  shall  not  have  to  chno  .  After  all 
ve  have  sotYcr',  alter  our  long  absence 
and  now  to  be  together,  and  to  have 
soch  horror  come  now.  It  is  not  pos> 
sible.    God  is  not  the  Djabell." 

"But  God  does  strange  things.  And 
something  tells  me  that  this  boat  will 
sink.  Listen  to  it  how  it  creaks;  hear 
the  sails  snap!" 

**I  vill  bring  you  through  all  the 
storms  that  can  blow.  I  yill  never 
take  you  again  in  a  boat,  but  thees  time, 
liawthing  shall  harm  you." 

"If  the  boat  should  be  wrecked,  there 

would  he  110  time  to  think.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  your  old  choice  was 
the  right  choice,  the  only  choice.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  happens  to  me, 
now  I  have  found  you  again.  Yoit 
have  forgiven  me  without  even  imder- 
standing.  Oh,  my  wonderful  love — it 
is  enough !" 

"It  is  not  enoof.  Ve  shall  live  to- 
gether—or die  together." 

"Ah.  Ladisilav,  yott  don't  mean  that. 
It  would  be  a  coward's  answer  to  the 


riddle.  It  would  be  suicide — and  mur- 
der. You  would  be  killing  your  own 
mother — and  for  a  <];irl  like  me! — who  , 
was  afraid  to  defend  you — there  Ijefore 
them  all!  Don't  you  remember  how 
cowardly  I  was?  I've  loved  you— oh, 
how  I've  loved  you!  But  I  haven't 
been  worthy  of  youl" 

A  if  in  condemnation  of  her  con- 
fessed  ^xnlt,  the  wind  swirled  round 
her  like  a  great  whip-lasli,  and  tlung  her 
away  from  Ladishiv,  down  the  boat 
and  almost  over  the  rail,  where  a  sud- 
den wave  reached  up  and  across  for  her 
like  a  black,  diabolic  elbow.  Zofia 
darted  to  save  her,  while  Ladislav, 
with  a  sharp  move  of  the  tiller,  righted 
the  boat  and  also  seized  her  with  one 
quick  clutch,  then  leaped  back  to  his 
place — eyes  always  ahead. 

Rose  had  lost  her  glasses  overboard ; 
and  now,  blinded  and  confused  and 
palsied  with  fear,  crej)!  again  to  Ladi- 
.slav's  side.  ZoHa,  all  oblivious  of  the 
death-debate  concerning  herself,  threw 
at  Ladislav  one  look  of  idolatrous  trust 
'  and  then  covered  her  face  again  with 
her  hands  to  shut  out  the  storm.  But 
Rose  was  afraid  now  to  close  her  eyes. 
The  swart  mists  clouded  round  like 
peering  weird  sisters,  calling  her  into 
their  own  nihilism  of  shapelessness, 
whorled  chaos. 

She  was  to  think  no  more,  hear  no 
more  music,  see  no  more  colors,  touch 
no  more  the  hand  of  friend,  never  to 
look  into  Ladislav's  eyes  or  feel  his  lips 
on  hers.  Her  young  body,  inexpe- 
rienced in  life,  was  to  be  annulled,  dis- 
integrated— like  a  bud  rent  open  and 
torn  petal  from  petal  by  a  spiteful  child. 

The  youth  in  her  winced  and  re- 
volted at  the  clammy  approach  and 
ruthlessness  of  death.  P.ut  love,  when 
it  is  truly  love,  is  like  a  blade  of  glow- 
ing steel.  The  chill  waters  of  death  can 
only  temper  it,  test  it,  ntake  it  firm. 

Rose  seized  Ladislav  again  in  her 
fatal  arms,  cried  to  him,  frantic  to  bend 
him  to  her  will,  to  leave  him  her 
woman's  last  word  as  a  word  reiUem- 
berable  and  beautiful : 

"My  Ladislav  will  fed  sony  for  me 
a  l^le  while;  but  you  must,  you  nrast 
let  megoT 
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^  His  resolve  was  equal  to  hers.  He 
simply  cried: 

"Dawn't  be  afraid?  You  shall  not 
die,  1  say  1  I  vill  save  you !  By  God, 
I  vill  save  us  all!  I  defy  the  Djabell 
himself  to  hurt  youT 

T^HE  arch-hend  seemed  to  hear  the 
^  challenge ;  be  leaped  to  answer  it  in 

person,  with  all  his  demons  swirling,'  up 
after  him.  The  storm  wa-  no  longer  a 
mighty  wind:  it  was  a  tangle  of  blasts 
'that  smote  the  sails,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that.  There  was  no  foretelling 
llie  angle  of  any  wave  in  the  mad  cross- 
sea.  FinaUy,  as  if  in  a  supreme  gath- 
ering^ together  and  explosion  of  power, 
the  mightiest  blast  of  all  fell  ujion  the 
sloop  with  the  cold  and  the  weight  of 
a  toppling  iceberg. 

The  boat  stop|>ed  short  as  if  it  had 
met  granite.  A  Goliath  wind  seized  the 
mast  in  his  two  hands  and  shook  it  this 
way  and  that.  The  timbers  shrieked. 
The  turnbuckles  broke;  the  stays 
snapped  and  flew.  The  jib  ripped 
loose  and  crackled  like  a  great  raw- 
hide. The  sloop  careened,  shd  down 
into  the  trench  of  a  sea,  wallowed  help- 
lessly. Then  another  and  a  madder 
wind,  wifli  a  howl  of  vencjeance 
achieved,  whirled  her  on  her  si<le.  A 
swift  wave  shouldered  up  and  heaved 
her  completely  over,  just  as  the  mast 
was  ripped  out  and  sent  luirtling. 

Ladislav  had  let  go  of  sheets  and 
tiller ;  he  seized  Rose  and  his  mother — 
somehow  shoved  them  over  the  upper 
rail.  The  water  swirled  above  them 
with  deafening  turmoil.  All  was  dark- 
ness, deluge,  depths  of  flood.  When 
Ladislav  came  to  the  surface  and 
shook  the  water  from  his  eyes,  he  found 
Rose  at  his  side.  She  was  blindly  strug- 
gling in  the  wron^i:  direction.  I.adi^lav 
set  her  hand  on  the  keel  and  looked  for 
his  mother. 

She  was  whirling  away  in  a  huddle 
of  foam.  He  swam  madly  after  her. 
Cossack  fashion,  tearing,  lunging 
through  the  water.  With  a  last  clutch, 
he  caught  her  sleeve  and  turned  liack 
for  the  boat.  It  was  mortal  combat 
with  the  malevolence  of  the  sea.  The 
waves  at  last  had  got  their  prey :  they 
fou^t  bard  to  keep  it 


But  before  his  strength  was  quite 
gone,  Ladislav  had.  regained  the  boat 

on  the  side  opposite  Rose,  and  had 
helped  Zolia  to  lay  hold  on  the  keel  aft, 
where  there  was  more  to  grip;  he  too 
clung  there,  panting,  dejected.  The 
battle  was  lost,  his  resources  done. 

As  they  lay,  half-dangling,  and 
clutched  hard  at  the  rim  of  the  little 
keel  or  the  ridge  of  tlie  centerboard 
box,  the  waves  had  full  play  with  them, 
hfting  them  this  way  and  that  and  then 
flinging  them  back.  Now  they  were 
throwTi  hi^h  in  the  air  on  a  !ofty  crest; 
now  they  rolled  swiftly  down  into  black 
depths  and  were  overswirled  and  sub- 
merged in  hissing  eddies  streaked  with 
froth. 

DUT  the  last  savagery  of  the  g:i\c 
'-^  had  exhau.sted  its  increase.  It  lie- 
gan  to  die  slowly.  The  sky  was 
revealed  anew,  but  now  dark  with  eve- 
ning. Sunset  was  afire  in  the  red 
rafters  of  the  west.  The  hills  were 
all  one  shadow.  The  world  seemed 
deserted  by  maTikind.  and  the  waste  of 
waters  was  tliick  with  crimson. 

Ladislav  tunied  to  Rose  and  said 
with  a  rueful  smile:  *'You  see,  I  do  not 
have  to  choose.  Ve  shall  all  three 
live!" 

"It  is  very  hard  to  cling."  was  Rose's 
only  answer,  as  lu  r  hands  slipped  on 
the  wet  keel  and  clutched  again  with 
wearying  power. 

The  waves  were  not  to  be  calmed 
so  easily  as  the  wind.  They  still  ran 
high  and  swift.  They  broke  over  the 
boat  with  the  crash  of  falling  walls. 
They  smote  viciously  on  the  tired 
hands,  tore  them  loose  again  and  again. 
Often,  liad  Ladislav  been  less  quick 
with  aid.  Rose  or  Zofia  must  have  been 
lost. 

Zofia  fought  long  against  complain- 
ing, but  finally  exhaustion  began  to 
unnerve  her. 

"How  lont^  l)efore  help  comes,  my 
son?"  she  waiied. 

"Not  long.  Mother,  I  hope — not  kmg, 
I  think,"  he  answered,  belyinjj  his  OWn 
forebodings  with  brave  cheer. 

And  they  clung  awhile  in  silence  as 
the  boat  see-sawra,  shivered  and  spun 
on  wave  after  wave. 
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The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  sunset  coals  were  dying  into  dull 
embers.  On  the  hillsides,  lights  began 
to  appear  like  the  trooping  forth  of 
stars. 

Again  Zo5a  asked :  "How  loi^  nrasl: 
we  wait  for  help,  my  son?" 

LaUislav  answered,  with  a  blithe  pre- 
tense: 

"Some  one  surely  comes  soon." 

r.ut  Rose  said,  in  the  frankncs^^  of 
despondency:  "Nothing  but  an  accident 
of  Providence  can  help  us.  Perhaps 
they  think  we  are  safe  at  anchor,  or  in 
some  inlet." 

"No,"  Lailislav  persisted;  "they 
should  miss  us.  They  hunt  for  us  now, 

I  know." 

Rose  would  not  be  duped  into  hope. 

"But  we  have  no  lantern,  and  it  is 
so  dark  they  could  not  find  us  even  if 
they  were  very  near.  We  must  cling 
all  night." 

"Ml  night?  All  night!"  echoed 
Zoha.  "I  can  hardly  to  liold  one  min- 
ute more.  My  hands  are  as  wood — 
and  so  cold!" 

"But  my  matka  must  cling.  To  let 
go  is  to  die." 

Then  must  your  mother  die," 
moaned  Zolia,  "if  nobody  comes  soon 
to  help." 

"But  you  must  hve!"  cried  Ladislav, 
making  his  appeal  to  her  strongest  pas- 
sion.  "For  me  you  must  live!  I  need 

you.   You  must  clinj:;^." 

"How  I  should  cling  if  my  hands  had 
only  the  strength  of  my  heart!"  Zofia 
answered  dolefully. 

Fear  ran  tlirough  Ladislav's  heart 
like  a  bayonet.  He  pleaded  frantically: 
"You  must  l)e  brave,  my  mother;  you 
must  hold  fast.  See  how  Roozha  is  not 
tired !" 

He  turned  to  Rose  with  haggard 
cheer,  but  her  own  face  was  Rho.stly  in 
the  swirl  of  her  wet  hair.  She  shook 
her  head  and  moaned :  "Ladislav,  I  am 
^o  tired,  I  think  I  shall  be  glad  to 
die!" 

"No,  no,  no!"  he  protested.  "Yott 
must  be  brave.  Help  vill  come.  Help 
must  come!" 

He  sliricked  the  word.  "Help! 
Help!"  and  the  women  joined,  but 
their  voices  faltered,  for  they  were 


worn  out,  hoarse,  done  for,  and  each 
wave  seemed  to  quench  their  cries  under 
its  own  murmur. 

AT  last  Rose  and  Zotia  began  to 
"  weep  from  very  fatigue.  I^disIav 
bowed  his  head  between  his  out- 
stretched arms  and  prayed— as  the 
women  prayed — as  man  has  in  all  ages 
prayed  to  all  his  gods  to  overset  the 
laws  of  the  world.  Tlie  vanity  of 
prayer  nauseated  Ladislav.  He  forbore 
to  trouble  the  far-off  heavens.  He 
turned  to  himself,  as  the  only  rescuer 
of  himself.  He  thonpfht  so  hard,  with 
such  frenzy  of  meditation,  that  his 
brain  seemed  to  struggle  and  quake  like 
a  muscle  utulcr  fierce  tension. 

At  length  he  lifted  his  head  and 
laughed: 

^  "I  have  it!  The  vay  is  clear.  It  is 
perhaps  not  more  as  half  a  mile  to  the 
nearest  shore.  I  have  often  svim 
farther  as  that.  I  shall  svim  to  shore 
now  Ait'  my  mother,  who  shall  hold  to 
my  shoulder.  And  then  X  shall  find  a 
boat  or  svim  back  for  my  dearest 
Roozha.  I  shall  take  my  mother  first — 
yes — because  Roozha  is  yo'ng  and 
strong — she  can  cling  till  1  come  back. 
It  is  a  goot  plan — yes?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rose  weakly;  "save  your 
mother,  Ladislav." 

"And  you  vill  cling?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

She  murmured  "Yes;"  but  as  she  saw 
him  make  ready  to  place  his  mother's 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  a  great  loneliness 
and  a  sharp  spasm  of  longing  to  live 
thrilled  her.    She  called: 

"Kiss  me,  Ladislav!" 

LJE  came  to  her  side,  put  an  arm 
about  her,  and  kissed  her  with  all 
ardor.    She  sighed  bitterly: 

"Goo<l-by !    Good-by !" 

"No,  it  is  not  good-by,  but  Do  vid- 
gema/*  he  said,  with  resurgent  dieer. 
"I  shall  return  soon,  and  f  shall  find 
you." 

A  moment's  doubt  troubled  him.  He 
repeated  anxiously:  "I  shall  find  yoa 
here — yes?" 

Rose  did  not  dare  tell  him  that  she 
could  cling  no  longer.  It  would  weaken 
his  resolve;  it  might  thrust  upon  him 
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the  temptation  she  dreaded.  She  could 
not  speak.  She  could  only  press  her 
lips  upon  his. 

Then  the  ragged  fragments  of  a 
breaker  came  clattering  across  the  boat. 
The  certainty  of  death  Ii.ul  so  weakened 
Rose  that  lier  hands  had  no  strcnj^th 
to  resist.  She  let  go  and  was  sinking. 
Ladislav  seized  her  hand,  and  with  a 
niif^dity  effort  laid  it  again  on  the  keel; 
but  her  achin^f  fin'^crs  could  not  grip 
the  ridge.   He  niuat  hold  thcin  there. 

Suddenly  it  swept  over  him  that  she 
could  clinp^  no  longer  without  his  aid. 
The  moment  he  left  her  and  went  to 
his  exhausted  mother,  Rose  would 
drown.  Yet  his  mother  too  was  help- 
less. The  tide  and  the  waves  had 
swirled  the  hull  round  for  the  time,  so 
that  their  pressure  tended  to  hold  ZoHa 
on  the  boat,  n?  it  tended  to  drap  Rose 
away.  But  he  knew  that  Zoha's  strength 
was  drained  quite  out ;  any  lurch  might 
di.-!od<^c  her  a^cd  fmi^crh.  I'ur  a  ni<.i- 
nicnt  Ladislav  dreamed  of  swimming 
to  shore  with  both.  Then  he  knew  that 
all  three  would  he  dragged  under.  He 
could  not  save  hoth.  He  could  save 
only  one  of  the  two  women  whose  love 
divided  his  heart. 

Tlic  mere  thought  of  the  death  of 
either  was  more  than  he  could  endure. 
Yet  he  must  leave  one  of  them  to  die. 

The  old  problem  loomed  before  him 
in  all  its  stark,  inescapable  ghastliness. 
He  must  choose. 


CHAPTER  XXVHl 

THE  weight  of  the  riddle  was  too 
great  for  Ladislav  to  endure.  It 
crushed   him,   suttocated  him. 
He  called  aloud  in  his  native  tongue : 

"noze,  Boze,  lot  this  cup  pass  from 
me !  Where  is  a  jezus  Chrystus  to  walk 
on  the  water  and  save  these  two  poor, 
tired  women,  as  once  He  went  forth  to 
save  twelve  strong  men"" 

"My  son  must  not  blaspheme  at  such 
an  hour,"  said  Zofia,  her  reproof  as 
pcntic  as  prayer.  "Let  us  say.  God 
Jaiowcth  l>est.   Gwl's  will  be  done !" 

"Then,"  answered  Ladislav,  desper- 
at^y,  "let  God  send  me  an  answer.  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart.  Roozha  can- 


not cling ;  my  mother  cannot  cling !  Ve 
shall  all  three  die  at  the  sem  time." 

"No,"  Rose  pleaded,  "that  would  be 
cowardly,  and  my  brave  Ladislav  could 
not  do  a  coward!)*  thing.  Remember! 
Remember  !** 

"r.ut  I  cannot  choose,"  he  cried.  "I 
cannot  choose!  I  love  you  both  so 
dearr 

Then  his  mother  spoke  in  Polish,  her 
voice  faint  and  shaken  with  weariness, 
and  broken  as  the  boat  pitched  and 
rolled,  and  the  waves  battered  hef 
bruised  httlc  body  against  the  hull : 

"I  will  choose  for  you,  my  son.  It 
is  an  easy  choice.  I  grow  old.  I  have 
lived  long  enou^li — to  see  niy  son 
honored — by  the  whole  world.  You 
have  chosen  you  a  wife — from  all 
women.  I  have  seen  you  suffer  without 
her — even  when  you  had  me.  I  do  not 
reproach  you.  I  left  my  mother — ^and 
followed  my  fove.  It  is  God's  law." 

A  high,  black  billow  came  hissing  out 
of  the  dark  and  shot  down  upon  the 
Ixjat,  ripping  her  fingers  from  the  keel 
and  twirling  her  about  like  a  doll.  Had 
Ladislav  not  caught  lier  and  held  her 
fast,  she  would  have  gone  to  oblivion 
with  the  passing  wave.  He  held  her 
wliile  she  strn;^£:jled  and  choked  and 
gasped  for  breath.  But  her  resolution 
was  not  beaten  out  of  her.  She  clutched 
at  LadislaVs  hand  and  said  hurriedly, 
with  long  pauses  now  and  then  till  some 
wave  had  passed  over  her  head: 

"If  you  let  Roozha  drown — should  I 
not  "^ee  you  pining  for  lier?  Then  I 
should  die  of  grief.  But  now — 1  shall 
die  with  joy— for  the  happiness  of — 
my  son.  What  more  could  a  mother 
ask T  clioose  for  you,  my  sweet  Ladi- 
slav— save  Koozha!" 

T  \nTST,\\'  bent  over  and  mutely 
^  kissed  her  .sleeve.  Rose  had  listened 
to  Zofia's  words  without  understanding 
them.  But  she  knew,  from  the  Itme  of 
the  mother's  voire,  that  her  prayer  was 
alt  self-immolation.  Then  she  heard 
her  own  name,  and  it  confirmed  her 
guess. 

She  looked  at  Zofia  in  the  halo  of 
motherhood.  The  love  of  wife  and 
husband  seemed  a  poor,  gross  thing 
before  the  awful  love  of  mother  and 
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son.  Rose  simply  called  to  Ladislav 
with  the  miserable  reiteration  of  a 

knell:  "Ladislav.  rLtncnihcr !  Vriu  have 
no  choice — only  duty.  Remember  1" 
•  Ladislav  bowed  his  head.  The  tor- 
ment of  perplexity  was  gone.  His 
heart  expanded  as  if  it  Itreathcd  deep 
of  strengtli  and  relief.  He  turned  to 
Zofia  and  said  very  tenderly : 

"Roozha  has  told  the  truth,  mafecrko. 
It  is  you  tliat  I  sliall  save,  as  ^on  often 
have  saved  me.  Can  you  chng  yet  a 
moment  longer  till  I  bid  farewell  to  my 
Roozha 

His  mother  nodded  in  silence.  But 
in  spite  of  her,  her  heart  leaped  witli 
the  greatest  pride  a  woman's  soul  could 
ever  know.  Her  son,  at  the  crisis  of  his 
life,  had  chosen  her  above  any  other 
woman.  There  was  something  unthink- 
ably  sweet  in  the  absolute  victory. 

Then  the  shadows  drew  over  her 
soul  again;  she  saw  Ladislav  and  Ro^e 
cliiij^'inq-  together  as  best  they  could, 
while  the  boat  pitched  and  rocked,  and 
the  higher  waves  rolled  over  them.  But 
they  knew  uoihinq-  of  the  sea,  in  the 
deeper  sea  of  their  utter  woe.  There 
were  no  words  made  to  contain  all  the 
things  the  y  must  say  farewell  to.  Ladi- 
slav couhl  only  murmur: 

"Vc  should  have  been  so  happy  to- 
gether!  So  happy  together!" 

DOSE  could  not  speak ;  she  could  not 
*^  weep.  Yet  it  was  she  that  was  to 
die.  And  every  now  and  then  some 
smothered  wave  ran  up  between  them, 
as  if  Death  begrudged  them  their  last 
few  moments. 

Zofia  ^:\7xA  at  the  shadowy  forms. 
She  heard  that  refrain:  "We  should 
have  been  so  happy  together!"  Every 
night  of  her  life  she  had  j^r.i)  cd  for  her 
son  to  have  happiness  And  now  a 
good  woman  loved  him,  and  he  loved 
her.  It  was  intolerable  that  they 
should  lic  se|)aratC(I. 

And  who  was  it  that  would  separate 
them?  Zofia  suddenly  felt  old,  tired, 
homesick  for  death.  Ladislav  liad  paid 
her  the  tribntc  of  pt-rfeet  devotion.  She 
must  pay  him  the  tribute  of  perfect  self- 
sacrihce.  She  reached  out  for  his  hand 
to  tell  him  of  her  resolve. 

She  paused.    The  thought  came  to 


her  tliat  if  she  spoke  to  him,  he  would 
resist  her,  struggle  to  save  her,  wear 
himself  out,  drown  with  her.  She  must 
say  no  word.  It  was  bitter  to  die  with- 
out a  priest  to  bid  her  Godspeed  down 
the  long  vall^.  It  was  bitter  to  leave 
her  only  son  without  a  good-by  word 
or  a  last  kiss.  It  was  bitter,  but — per- 
haps death  would  be  sweet,  and  be  its 
own  sacrament. 

She  mumbled  a  little  half-struggled 
prayer,  her  tired  hands  dtttdiing  in  des- 
peration till  she  should  have  made  ready 
to  go. 

"Ave  Maria,  thou  didst  see  thy  Son 
upon  the  Cross.  How  gladly  thou 
wouldst  have  taken  his  place  1  Being 
a  mother,  understand  me — and  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  what  I  do — and 
pray  for  my  son's  happiness.   Amen  !" 

With  one  free  hand  she  crossed  her- 
self. Then  she  raised  both  palms  in 
benediction  over  the  two  children  of 
her  love. 

A  long,  dark  billow  rolled  forward — 
and  moved  solemnly  on  into  the  gloom. 
Two  liulc  clasped  hands  gleamed  a 
moment  above  the  black  water.  Then 
another  dark  billow;  and  after  it,  an- 
other, another,  another— 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

LADISLAV  and  Rose  did  not 
linger  over  their  farewell.  Upon 
them  both  was  creeping  a  lassitude 
of  life,  so  heavy  llint  it  weighed  down 
their  very  souls.  Rose  longed  to  be 
quit  of  an  existence  where  such  irony 
was  possitile  that  two  lover.s  could  he 
kept  apart  for  a  year  by  the  fault  of 
neither,  to  be  brought  together  for  an 
hour  oit  perfect  imdersfoEraing,  only  to 
find  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave.  Every  kiss  was  added  bitterness 
upon  her  lips;  the  pressure  of  Ladi- 
sla\ 's  \  tTv  anus  was  an  irksome  chain  ; 
she  looked  into  his  eyes  as  into  a  dark 
tomb,  and  she  longed  for  sleep. 

.She  drew  her  ra^rs  tenderly  alon^f 
Ladislav's  check,  pressed  her  lips  upon 
his  and  -closed  her  eyes  against  the 
sight  of  his  mad  regret.  sa3ang: 

"My  love,  you  must  lea\c  me  now, 
or  you  will  not  have  strength  to  swim 
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so  far.  I  am  plad  you  chose  as  you 
did.  I  love  you  for  it.  And  always 
remember — my  last  wish  was  that  you 
should  be  happy.  I  shall  not  be  jenknis 
of  anything — anybody — that  can  make 
yon  happy.  Remember  that,  always — 
always !" 

"I  shall  never  be  happy  agnin — never, 
never!"  he  moaned.  "tjood-by!^ — no; 
it  is  still  Do  tnd-f)iia  '—in  heaven.  Da 
indsenh!  my  Roozho!" 

He  left  her  and  moved  away,  but 
must  turn  back  again.  Once  more  lie 
took  his  heart  from  hers ;  once  more  he 
returned  to  her.  Then  a  Innc^-  kiss,  an 
eternity  in  a  kiss,  and  he  turned  from 
her  and  groped  toward  his  motlier — 

He  stared  in  bewilderment,  stupefied 
at  her  absence.   He  understood. 

One  wild,  wild  cry  of  illimitable  de- 
spair, and  his  heart  seemed  to  split 
within  his  breast.  Insanely  he  began 
calling  his  mother's  name — listening 
for  her  voice — hearing  nothinf  but  the 
low  wash  of  the  .subsiding  waters.  He 
called  again — listened  again— called — 
listened.  Then  he  commenced  to  dive 
for  her,  to  reach  about  in  the  ]Mtch- 
dark.  He  canle  up  under  the  boat; 
fotmd  himself  trapped  beneath  the 
water.  It  seemed  his  lungs  must  burst. 
But  he  kept  his  head,  felt  his  way  to 
the  rail,  rose  to  the  surface,  spent  and 
frightened. 

He  clung  to  the  keel,  liis  ^rievinp; 
heart  poimding  like  the  mad  wings  of  a 
bird  caught  by  a  hawk  that  tears  it  with 
beak  and  claw.  Rose  tried  to  com- 
fort him,  src;liing,  "If  I  could  only  have 
died  in  her  place!" 

Then  the  need  of  action  stirred  her: 
"But  you  nni-it  start  for  shore  at  once. 
And  you  arc  so  exhausted  that  1  should 
only  weigh  you  down.  Ladislav,  you 
must  go  alone !" 

And  even  in  that  moment,  as  she 
would  have  murmured  her  last  good-by, 
a  cahn,  smooth  sum  overswept  the  boat 
and  gently  loosed  her  helpless  filers. 

AS  she  was  borne  away  into  the  night, 
Ladislav's  dull  eyes  were  lighted 
with  the  fire  of  resolve,  and  dcspsar 
gave  place  to  necessity. 

He  shoved  away  from  the  boat,  and 
in  a  moment  had  Rose  in  his  anas.  He 


kept  treading  water  and  holding  oflf  her 
clutching  hands  until  the  mad  panic  of 
unreason  was  over  and  she  amid  heed 

his  voice. 

"Courage,  my  love !  I  shall  save  you. 
Come,  place  one  hand  on  my  showder 

— breathe  deep — dawn't  be  afnid,  and 

— for  your  own  <iake — dawn't  seize  my 
arms  or  my  throat,  and  vc  shall  be  .safe 
at  last." 

Then  he  set  fortli,  swimming  slowly, 
heavily,  as  a  soldier  in  armor.  Rose 
floatcnd  over  his  back,  her  right  hand 
on  his  left  shoulder.  But  lightly  as 
she  clung,  she  was  lead  to  his  weary 
muscles.  She  bore  him  down  so  low 
in  the  water  that  he  could  hardty 
breathe,  or  breathed  in  vrater  and 
choked. 

From  the  distant  shore  a  quiet  eve- 

ninj^  breeze  brought  him  faint  shreds 
of  dance-miTsic  from  the  hotel,  whose 
lights  seemed  as  far  as  heaven.  So 
they  were  dancing — over  there  across 
those  multitudinous  waves — dancingf  to 
mock  him!  Lovers  were  whirling  in 
each  other's  arms,  there.  And  out  here, 
forgotten,  uncared  for,  these  two 
struggled,  struggled,  struggled '  The 
heartlessness  of  people!  The  liaiciul- 
ness  of  sudi  a  world ! 

A  huge  moon  rolled  up  from  behind 
the  cliff.  Its  radiance  covered  eveiy 
wave,  every  ripple  on  every  wave,  witn 
so  dazzlint,'^  a  pleam  that  ladislav's 
hands  seemed  to  dabble  in  quicksilver. 
People  on  the  hotel  piazzas  and  on  tiie 
beach  were  praising  the  beauty  of  the 
moon's  domim'on  over  the  waters. 
They  could  not  see  the  tragedy  of  the 
two  battlers  for  life,  for  the  two  were 
lost  in  the  iridescent  glory,  part  of  the 
shimmer,  mocked  with  silver  trimmings 
for  their  shrouds. 

At  length  Rose  was  suffocated  and 
beaten  by  the  waves  till  she  was  hardly 
conscious.  .  She  clung  to  Ladisiav  only 
because  her  right  hand  had  stiffened 
with  a  deathly  rigor  in  his  coat.  When 
he  spoke  to  her,  she  made  no  answer; 
and  terror  for  her  quickened  his 
strength  for  a  while.  It  was  intolerable 
that  .she  ton  should  die!  l>ut  his  arms 
rose  more  and  more  slowly — more  and 
more  leadenly.  Grief  for  his  mother 
came  rushing  over  him  again,  and  his 
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hc'i .  V  In  ratliing  was  broken  with  sobs. 
He  began  to  understand  that  he  could 
never  swim  all  the  long  way  to  the 
shore.  He  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  his 

raw  throat  jjave  only  a  hoarse  rasp. 
Bits  of  his  j)ast  life  began  to  lloat 
through  his  thought. 

He  uoiuiered  what  had  hccn  the  use 
of  it  all.  Why  had  he  struggled  ?  Why 
had  he  practiced  and  practiced,  studied, 
ventured,  traveled  over  land  and  sea, 
watched,  wailed.  Iinpcd,  loved — only  to 
end  all  in  ont-  last  agony  of  wrestling 
with  a  fate  that  was  determined  to 
strangle  him  to  death,  while  people 
danced  and  laughed  within  his 
hearing? 

CTILL  the  dancc-mnsic  came  lilting 
out  to  him  over  the  swinging  waves 
gleaming  with  tnoon-filled  bubbles  that 
broke  into  foam  with  a  whispering 
laughter.  The  very  waters  mocked  the 
anf^uish  of  his  effort.  Over  there,  T^di- 
slav  seemed  always  to  see  the  young 
couples  laughing,  gossiping,  rejoicing  in 
life.  So  he  had  once  danced — when  he 
was  alive — and  doubtless,  all  the  while, 
others  had  been  dying  hard,  somewhere, 
as  he  was  dying  here. 

Those  light  women,  what  right  had 
tluy  to  laugh  and  flirt,  while  the  great- 
hearted Rose  was  being  tortured  to 
death?  She  had  offered  herself  for  a 
sacrifice  to  save  his  mother.  His 
mother  had  died  for  their  sakes,  and 
now  they  also  were  to  be  dragged  down. 
It  was  too  cruel  to  believe.  Surely  a 
power  that  would  submit  them  to  such 
a  tragic  burlesque  would  not  scruple 
to  deny  them  a  hereafter,  or  would  fill 
that  hereafter  with  new  farce,  new  wan- 
tnnncsscs  of  torment.  T.adislav's  re- 
ligion deserted  him,  as  all  things  seemed 
to  desert  him  now.  He  roust  rely  only 
on  himself.  He  would  not  yield,  he 
would  not  drown ;  he  would  save  Rose 
in  spite  of  heaven,  hell  and  the  hungry 
sea!  He  turned  his  head  and  tried  to 
call  out  his  old  watchword  of  cheer : 

"Dawn't  be  afraid!  I  am  awnly  a 
leetia  bit  tired,  my  Roozho ;  I  save  you 
yet." 

But  there  was  no  nnswer — onlv  the 


swish  of  water,  the  simmer  of  the  froth, 
and  faint  dance-music.  He  weot  back 
to  his  treadmill  with  new  increase  of 

dismay. 

The  waves  grew  smaller  and  smaller, 
but  to  the  worn  swimmer  each  was  a 
higher  mountain  to  climb.  That  cursed, 
unstable,  cowardly  element  that  will 
not  stay,  but  slips  out  from  under,  and 
keeps  a  man  sprawling,  reaching, 
thrusting,  gasping,  with  never  a  pause ! 

Musicians  have  a  way  of  hating  the 
grave,  for  silence  to  thetn  is  a  double 
death.  As  Ladislav  swam  on  and  on 
and  on,  there  came  to  him,  in  flashes, 
pictures  from  remembered  readings. 
He  saw,  with  the  vividness  of  delirium, 
Mozart's  long  tc-rror,  his  midnight  end, 
and  the  furious  rain  of  the  fimeral  day 
driving  back  all  but  the  driver  of  ihe 
hearse ;  he  saw  him  leaving  the  body  to 
be  dumped  into  a  forever  unknown 
trench  with  two  other  paupers.  He 
saw  Schubert,  starved,  wiloved  by  any 
woman,  and  turm'ng  liis  face  to  the  wall 
in  revulsion  at  fate.  He  saw  Beethoven 
going  out  defiantly  in  a  storm,  .<;hak- 
ing  his  fist  at  the  thunders  he  could 
not  hear.  He  saw  Chopin  with  his 
gaunt  head  on  the  soft  breast  of  a 
princess.  He  saw  Weber  grieving  him- 
self to  death  of  very  liomesieknt?ss,  and 
too  weak  to  endure  even  the  return 
journey  to  his  beloved.  He  saw 
Schumann  spending  his  last  years  in  a 
madhouse,  mocked  with  imbecility, 
crushed  into  his  grave  by  slow  melan- 
choly. 

Pitiful,  pitiful,  was  the  death  of  each 
of  them,  and  fate  had  hushed  each  in 
the  midst  of  some  dissonance  that  was 

longing  to  melt  into  harmony.  Yet  thqr 
had  all  been  allotted  time  to  build  sonw 
work,  to  finish  some  perfect  expression 
of  their  souls,  to  cut  their  names  at 
least  in  the  cruel  granitu  of  fame.  But 
Ladislav  must  let  fall  his  chisel  before 
it  had  made  the  first  scratch  on  the 
stone.  He  must  die  with  his  work  un- 
commenced,  his  love  unenjoyed.  his 
patriotism  unproved,  his  strength 
untried. 

His  fate  was  not  pitiful;  it  was  loathe 

sotne.  hideous.    Yet  here  it  was. 


The  next  in«taUaMnt  of  "Sandalwood"  will  appear  in  the  November 
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UNUSUAL  PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE 
AND  THINGS  YOU  HEAR  ABOUT 


Sew  York 


TKe  latest  pKotograpK  of  Jamps  Montgomery 
FUltg,  tKe  artist. 


The  Dolly  sister*,  Rosika  and  Yansci,  in   the  new  comedy, 
"Her  Bridal  NigKt,"  in  which  tlie«e  Hungarian  dancers  make 
their  debut  on  the  legitimate  stage. 
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TKc  Infest  phptograpli 
cf  Ruth  CliaHcrton, 
wlio  will  he  ieen  in  o 
new  pl«v,"Com*Out 
of  the  KiJchrn,' 
comfdy   by  W. 
XKomas.  founded 
th«  book  by  Alice 
Duer. 


Sam  H.  Clark,  pub- 
lisher of  ./  im  Jam 
JfltlS,  a  lively  little 
iconoclastic  publica- 
tion tb«l  luis  Its  Koine 
in  North  Dakota 
His  mngozinc  hn^ 
made  him  rich,  and 
he  now  de%'otc*  Kim- 
self  to  enjoyirnJ  him»elf.  He 
IS  a  giobe-lrotter  and  enlhusias- 
be  hunter  of  big  game. 
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Songs 


Phutorriptl  t'V  While.  Si-*  Y'irk 

JoKn  Cjoldvn  has  scored  a  numl>er  of  popular  successes. 


Ernest  R.  Ball,  one  of  America's  greatest 
wnters  of  popular  ballads. 


Louis  A 
H  i  r  s  c 
(at  left  ) 
came 
New  Yor 
■*  i  t  K  on 
ambition  to 
become 
concert  pian- 
ist.  Then 
he  wrote  th 
melodies 
"Hello  'Fri<i 


At  nght:  Richard  R.  Whitmg, 
«nily  twenty-three  years  old, 
ha*  written  three  successes  in 
two  years — "Tulip  Time  in 
Holland,"  "And  They  Called 
It  Dixieland"  and  "In  the 
Valley  of  the  Nilc."J  He  l■vc^ 
in  Detroit  and  has  never  bec:i 
td  York,  ^Klck  prove; 

th«  "hits"  can  be  Written  elw 
where  than  in  the  metropolis. 
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At  Uft :  Hennetta  Crosman,  ike 
Kti«w,  rvhaarsing  >n    tK«  grMi 

Below  :  MartincUi.  iKe  ItaWn 
tenor,  his  wtff.  and  B«n«(l«tt>, 
latest  addition  to  tlw  Metropolitan 
Opera's  colony  of  >-oungfter«.  Her 
falKcr  sin^  Ker  to  sleep  ever^  ni^t 
with  tkree-thousand-dollar  lullabies. 


Pbatetraiiti  by  Jvho  WaSacc 
Sn  Vtfk 


m 


□ 


Myrtle  Stedman.  tww  a  Moto»co 
flm  player,  on  tKe  Lot  Aitgelct 
iinln.  SKe  hasn't  any  pity  on  the 
^elf  bull,  playing  hvb  WtK  it  be- 
fore studio-time  every  day  and 
-.J  m»y\»»  Sunday. 
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RUTH  ST  DEN  I  S 
ami  Tod  S  h  a  w  n. 
with  their  company  of 
danctTs,  in   new  terpsi- 

.ivHii  rrcf.rtor.'T  whlcli " 
ihcy  arc  displaying  to  th'e 
J)  11 1>  I  i  c  ill  vaudevilk". 
These  dances  are  built  on 
old  leRcnds,  most  of  them 
the  Hindu,  and  verge 
at  times  upon  tl>c  sensa- 
tional, both  in  lack  of 
attire  and  in  (Ktstures. 


RutK  St 
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at  (Ke  Itoma  of  Kis  mandgvr.  Clmrlei 
L.  Wagner,  at  Pawling,  New  York. 
"He  lookf  as  if  the  farm  is  lupport- 
ing  Kim."  wrote  Mr.  Wagner,  "but 
in  reality  he  i«  tupportiixg  tK«  farm." 


Ma{>'  Marble  (Dunne),  cf  CK;p  ar.d  Marble:  !cnj^ 
time  vaudeville  headlinert.  and  tKre*  of  Ker  pet*. 
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WK«n  Henry 
IS  not  • 
theatrical  manager, 
producer  and  actor 
Ke  is  a  dairy  farmer 


Here  are  thrM 
view*  of  Mr. 
Miller's  model  farm  at 
NJorth  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
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Frank  Mclntyre.  th«  actor, 
taking  consideralilervst 
at  Kis  Komc  at 
Ann  Afbor. 
MicKigan. 


FannicWard,  of  Luky 
f  tms.  Has  a  daught 
almott  of  Bgc^  and 
Fannie  Word 
Kcr»«lf  doesn't 
look  more  than  eigtiteen 


Edna  May  (Mrs.  Oscar  LcwisoKn),  the  former  actresv  wd 
Mme.  Jan  Podcrtrwiki.  sclLng  dolls  for  the  fund  for  the 

French  so!   

diers  perma-         ^^Sl^^a^^  '-^ 

nen  tly  blind- 
e  d  in  the 
European  war 


PhutogTjph  copirn^litnl  br  UntlrnirocHl  Ai  Ua^rwaod.  Nrw  YoA 
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Kl>rtl«  VbiU  (Mr*.  George  D«m»tel),  in  ^^audevilU. 
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The  Revivalist  of  Biack^and- White 

BURLESQUE  AND  RELIGION 
CO    HAND     IN  HAND 

By  Julian  Johnson 

Anther  of  "On*  RaguUr  Trvwpar."  "P««r.  tUtl*  Ktltctt"          ethtr  iterUt 


HE  country  round  about  the 
town  seemed  a  crazy  Holland 
of  headless  windmills.  The 
town  itself  was  a  collection  of  shacks, 
not  for  ornament  but  to  serve,  flung 
rather  than  built  among  the  oil-rigs. 
Fotir  thriusnnd  men  and  a  few  females 
existed  in  hectic  activity  where  twelve 
months  before  a  few  Texas  cattle  bad 
l^razed  over  the  typical  Oklahoma 
plain. 

The  ground  was  a  mire  of  crude  pe- 
troleum. By  day  the  air  was  fiili  of  its 
odor,  and  the  nifjht  \\'ns  lurid  with  its 
fires  beneath  the  unhoused  rig-side 
boilers.  In  money-lust  and  primitive 
existence  this  was  tin-  c  tt  rnal  camp  of 
earth-wrested  wealth,  dirt'erent  only 
from  the  camps  of  California  or  Alaska 
in  the  raw  product.  They  had  picked 
for  gold;  this  camp  drilled  and  shot 
for  petroleum. 

The  most  popular  story  about  the 
town's  name  says  that  tlu:  ihn  e  pros- 
pectors who  iirst  found  the  black  bub- 
bles quarreled  as  to  which  man's 
name  the  sticky  acreage  should  wear. 
Two  barricaded  themschis  hchinrl 
rocks  to  decide  it  by  guuiire  and  elim- 
ination; the  third,  getting  in  liquor,  sat 
f^rnvn  nn  the  tjrniind  between  them, 
bottle  in  hand,  and  shouted:  "Call  tii' 
ot*  place  whash  jrou  will;  b1ack-an- 
white's  good  enough  Tr  me!"  Where- 
upon Teuton  and  Entente  left  their 
frontiers,  clasped  hands  over  the 
inebriate  and  christened  the  place  what 
was  frond  enough  for  htm. 

lilack-and-White  had  the  architec- 
ture of  an  rude  Western  locations,  in 
.nnd  out  of  movin.tT  t^icfiiros.  The  tjiant 
Strawberry-crate  with  battened  rooms 


and  a  plnc-talilcd  fccd-stall  was  called 
The  Palace  Hotel;  historic  films  were 
shown  in  a  hall  above  the  ircneral  store, 
known  as  the  Grand  ()i)era  House;  and 
the  social  center  of  the  community 
was  McGraw's  saloon,  conspicuously 
labeled: 

iiRiiLrn'?  nrr  iGiTT 
Cabaret  from  3  to  j. 
Plate  LttRch  All  Day— Free! 

/V  ]  l  ALi -LUNGED  reporter  for  a 
*^  New  York  theatrical  paper, 
searching  throutih  Texas  for  his  other 
lun^  and  a  half,  heard  of  Black-and- 
White,  decided  that  it  had  salable  color, 
^  isited  it  and  wrote  a  really  interesting 
story. 

On  a  Sunday  momin};,^  in  Forty- 
.seventh  Street  -which  is  :i<  the  day  be- 
fore the  T'ir>i  Day  in  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis— Kicliard  Leighton  saw,  read  and 
i-esolved  to  conquer.  A  garrison  of 
four  burly  regiments,  and  no  irirl- 
show!  What  a  prospect  for  the  first 
troupe!  Sol  Hecht/who  had  an  office 
in  the  Columbia  Tlieater  building  for 
the  financing  of  filled  tights,  felt  the 
same  way  when  Leighton  read  liim  the 
clipping  the  following  morning. 

Leighton  had  been  almn<;t  whipped, 
but  he  felt  hope  revive.  Througii  iliesc 
ministrations  of  the  flesh  he  might  yet 
clear  tlie  nn n  ts^ai^a-  on  his  little  |)lace  at 
Bensonhurst,  and  retire  to  the  sedate 
decline  befitting  a  Shakespearean  actor- 
gentleman.  He  had  Ihed  when,  in  the 
days  of  Booth, "nanett  and  McCunoui^h, 
he  had  done  small  parts  in  hues  that 
scanned.  He  had  struggled  in  the 
prime  of  life  with  Hamlet,  Machrth  cf 
al.  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.   He  had 
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died  the  classic  dealli  in  vaudeville.  lie 
had  figuratively  whitened  his  cheeks 
and  Ii.id  drawn  the  pantaloon?  of 
Pierrot  over  tlie  trunks  of  Rtchard 
when  he  found  that  tn  burlesque,  be- 
tween Fatinui  and  the  Female  Imper- 
poiiator.  the  yajis  Iniisjhcd  uproariously 
al  hih  rumbling  voice  and  staccato  utter- 
ance. 

You  see,  he  had  to  live  for  his  baby 
Dorothea.  Now  she  was  eiglitccn,  ris- 
ing from  the  ground  like  a  lily,  and 
with  eyes  of  a  smoldering  drcnm.  For 
the  first  time  he  consented  that  Doro- 
thea accompany  his  burlesque  troupe. 
He  did  not  peniTit  her  to  wear  tights  or 
to  perambulate  bare-legged  like  the  rest 
of  the  girls;  he  could  not  even  stand 
in  the  wings  when  she  kicked — but  she 
was  of  the  atrc  of  love,  and,  Riyolctto 
that  he  was,  he  feared  for  a  Gilda  at 
home. 

IT  was  not  a  hard  matter  for  llccht  to 
displace  the  two-reelcrs  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House  of  I'.lack  and-Whitc. 
Leighton  hastily  assciuhlcd  his  comj)any 
and  hastily  rehearsed  them  in  an 
apotheosis  of  wheeze.  Hecbt  bought 
the  tickets  and  drew  up  a  paper  of  half- 
interest. 

Leighton  starred  no  one.  Because  a 
leading  lady  wears  her  skirts  of  ankle- 
leuf^th  al  least,  and  sings  pretty,  mean- 
ingless songs,  he  gave  Dorothea  first 
female  business.  For  his  premier 
male  entertainer  he  cnf:nf;;cd  Bobbie 
Brown,  black-face  performer,  con- 
sidered by  his  friends  very  funny. 
'Among  the  milkweeds  and  |)ussy- wil- 
lows Mr,  Brown  permitted  himself  to 
be  termed  "Al  Jolson,  Jr."  lie  was  the 
renegade  clergyman's  son  of  fireside 
traflitinn.  The  rc^t  of  {hv  T.cigfaton 
troupe  was  burlesque,  as  usual. 

Bobbie  Brown  was  not  a  disa^freeable 
chap  to  behold.  He  had  a  way  with  his 
ciotnes,  and  a  smile  that  engaged, 
though  his  diin  was  a  bit  weak.  His 
gray  eyes  were  frauds. 

As  for  Dorothea,  she  wore  her  thick' 
hair  braided,  like  a  schodgirl's.  Bobbie 
was  fascinated  by  her  hands — ^hands 
whose  l)acks  were  of  an  even,  creamy 
white,  from  which  fintrers  stemmed  like 
wonderful  petals  ol  living  ivory,  pink- 


tipped.  The  linied  ivory  was  in  her 
face^  too.  She  had  a  Rume-Jones 
brow,  and  a  small  mouth  with  full  lips; 
and  to  Bobbie,  her  eyes  seemed  diurchly 
stained  windows  of  brown,  out  of  which 
slic  was  g.izing  for  the  first  time  in  a 
calm  surprise.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
her  narrow  feet  were  like  her  hands. 

They  were  quite  obviously  in  love 
before  the  train  left  St.  Louis.  Leigh- 
ton, observing,  wrote  Bobbie's  two 
weeks'  notice,  which  he  intended  g^v- 
intj  him  the  morning  after  the  Black- 
and-White  oi)ening. 

From  the  Missouri  border  they  had 
as  a  traveling  companion  McNab,  a 
Svot  restaurateur,  who  fi/,n.ired  that 
men  must  eat,  and  that  even  the  most 
vigorous  do  not  object  to  service  bodi 
neat  and  tasty.  Tie  was  on  his  way  to 
establish  the  New  York  Dining  Parlors 
in  the  oil  city.  McNab  shunned  die 
younger  troupers,  but  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Leighton.  whom,  at 
first,  he  mistook  for  a  divine.  By  en- 
dowment of  his  Bible-readinjf  mother 
he  bore  Sinai  as  a  front  name — a 
mountainous  appellation  invariably  and 
unjustly  condensed  to  Si. 

Though  Leij^^litou's  evaiif^elist  had 
placarded  half  the  derricks  about 
Black-and-White  with  posters  liberally 
advertising  the  charms  of  anatomy.' the 
(Inii^-storc  box-office  had  not  been 
rocked  by  an^  great  wave  of  responsive- 
ness. An  oil  town,  even  in  a  desert, 
is  not  like  a  settlement  far  from  clvili/a- 
tion,  in  which  men  get  wolf -hungry 
simply  for  the  sight  of  women.  In 
Rlack-and-White  tlie  successful  grease- 
shooters  blanketed  luider  the  rif^s  or 
glorilicd  their  triumphs  iii  McGraw's 
libations.  The  unsuccessful  and  the 
too-lonesome  went  back  to  the  cities. 

TTHE  opening  night  was  a  triumph  of 
*■  cu nosity  and  they  achieved  capacity 

business. 

"Window-sale,  my  Iwy.  window- 
sale!"  blustered  Leighton,  when  warned 
by  a  melancholy  treasurer  that  the  till 
held  scarcely  any  advance  business. 
"Do  you  expect  the  laborin|»'  classes 
to  make  operatic  reservations?  ' 

Triumph  was  sweet  for  Bobbie  Jol- 
son, Jr.   He  felt  tliat  Dorothea  heard 
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every  handclap  that  came  up  to  him, 
laughed  with  his  cvt;r>'  hu^h.  He 
thrilled,  too,  when  he  stood  in  the  wings 
looking  out  at  her.  hearing  her  clear, 
gentle  voice  rising  in  a  waltz  song.  The 
footlights  blazed  up  at  her  in  a  volley 
of  light,  but  her  faultless  profile  was 
only  enhanced  in  the  fierce  glare.  The 
*'spot"  fcU  upon  her,  and  frora 
Bobl)ie*8  viewpoint  a  slender  statue  of 
c]i:>  ^ty  was  silhouetted  through  her 
thin  frock. 

All  that  was  ancestral  flashed  forA* 
in  Hobble.  He  resolved.  fi>r  Dorothea, 
to  be  the  man  that  lus  mother  had  al- 
ways thought  him.  He  resolved  to 
make  a  lot  of  money,  to  be  secure  and 
famous,  before  tellinp;  her  he  loved  her. 

At  the  end  of  the  sliow,  i,lic  came  to 
his  room  to  borrow  a  button-hook,  her 
thick  hair  girlishly  braided,  her  slim 
feet  still  in  her  stage  boots.  She  sat 
down  on  his  trunk.  And  he  told  her. 

Lcif^hton  ha'l  heat  1  inuniuirs.  and 
he  entered  without  ceremony  just  as 
his  daughter's  arms  went  about  Bob- 
bie's neck,  and  as  Bobbie's  lips 
trembled  warmly  upon  hers. 

"Out!  Out!"  thundered  the  old  man, 
in  that  sort  of  invective  best  eaten  with 
the  knife.  "You  have  defiled  my 
house" — fathers  always  seem  to  forget 
that -love  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world — ^"and  have  traduced  me! 
within  my  own  portals.  T  hired  you  to 
be  my  clown,  and  you  would  rob  mc  of 
my  daughter!    Ingratitude f" 

Dorothea  endeavored  to  say  some- 
thing, and  the  junior  Jolson  uttered  a 
few  words ;  but  Father  had  been  reared 
in  a  day  when  talkers  were  trained  for 
wind  and  distance  as  well  as  for  points. 
Dorothea  sopped  her  pillow  witli  (ears, 
and  the  melancholy  Robbie  smoked  un- 
countable ciijareftes.  No,  they  ditl  not 
lie  awake  all  night.  Only  in  the  most 
serious  fiction  do  healthy  young  people 
do  that. 

*'I  have  my  notice,"  whispered  Bob- 
bie,  in  the  theater  lobby  the  next  day. 

"Of  course  r  murmured  Dorothea. 
"You — you  wont  forget  me,  will  you, 

Bobbie?" 

"Forget  you?  I'm  going  to  marry 
you,  and  you're  going  back  to  New 

York—" 


"Oh,  Bobbie!   I  can't  leave  Father 

flat!" 

"You  must,  after  the  way  he's  treated 
us.   Flat  on  the  lot" 

"But  I  can'tl" 

"Then  you  dov^t  love  me  1" 

Thus  Uie  first  kiss  and  the  first 
quarrel. 

I  EICHTON'S  guardianship  of  his 

daughter  might  well  be  described 
as  frantic.  He  spied  on  her  about  the 
theater;  he  pocketed  the  key  to  her 
room  at  night ;  he  jiennitted  no  meals 
at  which  he  was  not  at  her  table.  In 
spite  of  his  surveillance  he  was  pathet- 
ically kind.  Every  day  he  bought  her 
the  only  flowers  that  Black-and-White 
afforded — some  roses  that  grew  behiml 
McGraw's  saloon.  He  loved  her  with 
the  intense,  narmw  love  of  a  conceited, 
lonely  old  man. 

"Why,"  he  bunt  out  in  sudden  fine 
scorn,  "do  you  wish  to  mariy  an 
actor?" 

"For  the  same  reason  Mother  wished 
to  marry  you."  answered  Dorothea 
wearily.    "I  love  him." 

"Do  yow  mean  to  compare  the  buf- 
foon with  me — mef"  Leighton's  voice 
rose  in  the  protest  of  outrage. 

The  conflict  was  unending. 

The  premiere  of  curiosity  was 
followed  by  nights  and  days  of  sag- 
ging patronage.  The  dtil!  drabs  of 
McGraw's  free  cabaret  provided  charni 
enough,  apparently,  for  the  drillers, 
the  engineers  and  the  tank  mep.  The 
few  women  in  town  petitioned  openly 
for  the  return  of  jrfiotoplays. 

DLACK-AND-WI-IITE'S  1  a  c  k  of 
^  support  was  followed  by  a  with- 
drawal of  Hecht's  financial  reserves. 
On  the  Saturday  nic:ht  in  which  Jolson 

II  was  doomed  to  disappear,  Leighton's 
company  faced  financial  dissolution. 
There  was  Irs*;  than  a  third  of  the 
money  required  for  salaries.  Obviously 
one  cannot  fire  a  man  who  can- 
not be  paid  waE^es  already  earned.  With 
hauteur  as  well  as  grace,  T.eighton  re- 
moved the  l)an  from  Bobbie  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  with  the  company  during 
good  behavior.    Bobbie  doubled  a  fist 
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which  had  never  been  unprepared — he 
was  her  father!  He  bowed,  and  walked 
away. 

Leighton'.s  situation  in  Black-and- 
White  was  comparable  only  to  the 
Scotchman's,  whose  New  York  Dining 

Parlors,  with  their  aftractivr  ^(  rvicc 
and  clean,  good  food,  did  not  lure  men 
•  who  romped  in  McGraw's  honkey-tonk, 
swilling  his  com  whisky  and  living  on 
his  plate  lunches  when  they  did  not  holt 
the  sodden  munitions  of  the  I  'alacc  Hotel.  - 

Leighton  was  panic-stricken.  Old* 
apfc  liatl  left  liitn  an  outer  sliell  of  bom- 
bastic defiance,  but  the  inner  garrison 
of  ambition  and  stem  resolve  1»d  long 
since  departed. 

There  was  no  Saturday  night  show, 
and  he  went  everywhere — to  the  mourn- 
Itd  Sinai  McNab  first  of  all— Peking, 
upon  varion<i  flabby  securities,  the 
means'  for  his  clamoring  aggregation's 
outward-  transport.  He  took  Bobbie 
with  him,  eonversinf^  volubK^  on  the 
value  of  two  heads  in  emergency,  and 
reflecting  jcovertly  that  with  him  in 
sight  his  household  was  not  in  danfifer. 

The  rain  fell,  and  in  the  sMdewalldess 
Streets  old  man  and  young  stumbled, 
waded  and  floundered  for  hours.  At 
midnight  they  returned  to  the  Palace 
portals.  Both  were  tired,  and  Leigh- 
ton,  suffering  a  chill,  was  exhausted. 
Their  quest  had  been  fruitier 

At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  momfng 
Dorothea  tapped  on  Bobbie's  door. 

Father  is  very  ill  V*  ahe  called,  softly. 
"Help  me— dearest.'* 

I  ETGHTON  lingered  until  Wednes- 

day  afternoon.  The  rain  still  fell. 
The  lightning  played  alx)ut  the  derricks, 
and  the  concussions  of  the  thunder 
^ook  every  bit  of  glass  in  the  Palace 
window?.  Pneumonia  was  doing 
characteristic  work  upon  the  old 
Shakespearean. 

Dorothea  had  jnst  snapped  on  the 
lights  when  her  father,  suddenly  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow,  shouted,  in  the 
grand  voice  and  the  grand  manner — 

*Vnliand  me,  KPntlenien, 

Or,  by  Ili-avcii— I'll  ninke.  a  |^lost  of 

him  tli.it  !<.-ts  iiic !" 

— and  fell  back  to  be  a  ghost  himself. 


The  town's  one  doctor  also  sensed, 
in  an  amateur  but  willing  way,  as  the 
town's  acting  undertaker.  Death  had 
not  yet  become  a  serious  consideration 
there. 

Dorothea  was  a  girl  of  marble.  She 

sat  without  tears,  without  words, 
scarcely  moving  as  she  gazed  out  into 
the  blackness  of  the  continual  storm. 
When  they  had  taken  away  the  acting 
envelope  of  Richard  the  last, — to  the 
doctor's  office, — Bobbie  took  her  hand 
and  led  her,  unresisting  and  unquestion- 
ing, to  his  room  at  the  front  of  the 
hotel.  No  executive  said  him  nay,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  m  the 
coarse  hands  of  the  well-meaning  but 
garrulous  chorus  women,  whose  words 
were  like  hot  swords  in  her  raw  heart. 
He  seated  her  upon  his  bed,  and  bring- 
ing a  bowl  of  warm  water,  sponged  her 
hands,  her  face,  her  throat.  Then  he 
called  for  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  which  he 
made  her  drink.  lie  removed  her 
shoes,  brushed  out  her  hair  and  loos- 
ened her  waist  With  a  little 

ciy  the  hypnotism  of  terrible  grief 
passed.  In  a  flood  of  tears  Dorothea 
sobbed  her  strength  away  on  Bobbie's 
shoulder.  When  she  had  ceased  cry- 
in_£::.  he  made  her  lie  back  upon  the  pil- 
lows, drawing  a  comforter,  warm  in 
spite  of  its  cubist  design,  over  her 
shivering  body.  Still  with  her  arms 
around  him.  she  went  to  sleep,  while 
her  lover,  cramped  and  aching,  knelt 
at  her  side  all  the  night  throt^h.  He 
dozed  a  little  now  and  then,  too. 

'FHE  next  morning  he  found  that 

niack-and- White,  in  spite  of  its 
oleajjinous  wealth,  and  its  facilities  for 
food,  drink  and  diversion,  was  clergv- 
manless.  'J  here  was  the  pressing  mat- 
ter of  a  real  funeral  for  Leighton,  for 
Dorotliea's  sake,  and  the  preacher  of 
Royalton,  twenty  miles  distant,  csani  to 
discourse  in  the  hotel  parlors  only  on 
alternate  Sundays.  Now  he  was  not 
due  for  ten  days ! 

"Lad,*'  counseled  McNab.  "ye'rc  a 
meenister's  son.   Do  it  yersrr." 

"I?"  And  in  spite  of  his  weariness 
and  his  troubles,  Bobbie  laughed. 

"Aye,"  continued  McNab  steadily. 
"Have  ye  a  black  garment  wi'  ye?  No? 
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I'll  rent  ma  best  coat  if  ye'll  be 
careful  wi'  it.  Twas  a  shilling — say  half 
a  dollar.  I'll  introduce  ye  as  a  visitin' 
pastor — and  mind,  'twas  Lcighton  did 
the  talkin'  on  ycr  bcggin'  trip.  The 
folk  here  have  not  seen  ye  wi'out  the 
devil's  smut  on  yer  face.  Ye  will  not 
be  known  at  all  1"  , 

Really,  there  was  no  other  way,  and 
when  the  company  had  liccn  "wised," 
Bobbie,  in  McNab's  shiny  broadcloth, 
was  reconciled  to  his  Antonian  role 
over  the  Casar  of  his  sweetheart's 
father.  He  rejected  McNah's  f:jloomy 
counsel  to  "pour  oot  hell-fire  an'  dam- 
nation on  the  seeners/*' reflecting  that 
zephery  words  were  more  befitting  than 
thunders  at  obsequies.  He  remembered 
bits  of  a  sermon  that  his  father  always 
'  preached  on  guest  engagements,  its 
text  was :  "Come  ye  that  labor  and  are 
hea\y  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
He  remembered,  too,  that  he  had  as- 

Eired  to  emotional  actinj::;^  before  he  had 
een  starved  to  "hoofing"  and  imita- 
tions. He  furbished  up  his  vocabulary, 
flourished  his  gestures,  lowered  his 
voice  into  his  chest. 
•  The  Cassidy  sisters,  ponies,  were  a 
good  soprano  and  -contralto;  Hick 
Jones,  the  property  man.  had  always 
supplied  a  behind-the-scenes  bass;  and 
the  juvenile  straight  was  a  rattling 
quartette  tenor. 

"They'll  do  the  Ncarcr-my-God-to- 
Thee-ing,"  volunteered  Doris  De  V'erc, 
the  principal  wonder  in  ti<;hts,  "and  I'll 
take  care  o'  the  ivories,  Bobbie.  The 
piana  is  a  real  good  one,  too!" 

THT.  funcnd  was  set  for  the 
preacherless  Sunday  morning,  in 
the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  day  was 
wonderful,  and  the  .services  were  the 
greatest  Sahh.ith  curifisity  I'laek-and- 
White  had  ever  known,  i  he  stage- 
hands— ^pallbearers — had  to  fight  their 
way  t1  11  11  Hi  the  early-coming  crowd. 

"Ma  friends,"  announced  McNab, 
self  -  appointed  master-of -ceremonies, 
"it  is  ma  delight  in  this  sad  occasion  to 
introduce  the  Reverend  T\ol)ert  Burns 
of  St.  Louis.  Ye  don't  know  4iim,  an' 
ye  don't  know  me.  I  have  not  been 
l(jn,q-  among  yc.  T  am  the  owner,  pro- 
prietor an'  manager  of  the  New  York 


Dinin'  Parlors,  where  we  serve,  for  a 
dollar,  Ihe  best  meal  outside  Chicago 
an'  New  Yoric"  There  were  coughs 
and  a  nistling  sound.  "Men  an'  wce* 
men,  the  Reverend  Burns  1"  • 

In  front,  Bobbie  saw  the  hotel  clerk 
staring  at  "Reverend  Bums"  not  in 
amazement,  but  in  ill-restrained  merri- 
ment. He  rose  to  the  quondam  pulpit- 
prompter's-table,  and  to  the  occasion. 

"I  am  not  a  minister,  as  Mr.  ^fcNab 
believes,  bu;  a  minister's  son — an  actor 
who  rcmcii  il  t  rs,  in  an  actor's  emer- 
gency, the  things  he  learned  at  his 
saintly  father's  knee.  This  is  not  my 
service— it  is  our  service.  He  was  a 
good  rij;iM.  friends,  and  we  cannot  bear 
to  lay  him  aw.ay  without  a  semblance  of 
the  rites  he  loved  so  well." 

Here  was  spectacle  indeed!  The 
Scotchman  frowned  menacingly,  and 
tlie  men  in  front  thought  he  had  been 
deceived  f  * 

Words  came  naturally  to  Bobbie, 
then.  He  forgot  his  typed  address,  or 
most  of  it.  The  sermon  was  short,  but 
telling.  The  music  was  better  than 
many  of  the  men  had  ever  heard  in 
their  rough  lives.  At  the  grave,  in 
White^nd-Bbck's  unfenced,  unpeopled 
cemeter>%  the  amatctir  minister  wrote 
a  new  book  for  the  burial  service — 
which,  if  more  fluent  and  fervent  tiian 
rhetorical  or  sacred,  was  none  the  less 
impressive. 

\?^HEN  the  earth  had  been  heaped 
"    above  the  dc.id  actor,  the  whole 
town  returned  to  its  dwellings,  but  not 
to  its  carousing.  It  was  a'  day  of  unique 

histor>'. 

Bobbie,  having  returned  McNab's 
sepulchral  habiliments,  took  a  long 
walk  toward  the  hills,  with  the  gravely 
sweet  Dorothea  The  doctor  zvould 
accept  only  credit  and  some  notes  for 
his  last  rough  services  and  the  plain 
coffin.  Bobbie  and  Doris,  together  w  ith 
Dorothea  and  the  Cassidy  sisters,  had 
placed  ^eir  trunks  in  the  hotel  man's 
hatids  as  a  pledge  for  the  aggregation's 
food  and  shelter.  TTow  wei%  they  tO 
get  back  to  civilization? 

The  problem  was  unanswered  when, 
at  dusk,  they  returned  to  the  Palace. 

There  they  found  McNab,  himself 
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in  the  raven  attire.   He  did  not  wait 

for  the  castinlitres  of  conversation  as 
he  drew  Bobbie  aside. 

"Ye  have  opened  ma  heart,  Mr. 
Bums.— Brown, — to  the  sinfu'nesa  O* 
X])U  place.    Ye  ha*  the  gift  o'  tongiics, 
ail   before  yc  leave,  it  is  yer  duty  to 
lead  the  sinners  away  from  the  devil- 
tfy  at  McC raw's,  an'  to  yrr  altaP— ** 
"Why,  I'm  no  evangelist — " 
"There  is  tia  evangelist  who  coutdna. 
be  a  theatrical  actor,  Mr.  Bums — 
Brown.  Ye  can  do  naething  else.  Yer 
people    have    no    money — ye  canna 
•starve!" 

And  thus  Tlobbic.  the  blackface 
comedian,  became  an  amateur  Billy 
Sunday  in  spite  of  himself.  With 

groans,  Mr.  McKab  had  withdrawn  a 
heavy  wallet,  and  liari  paid  the  score  the 
I'alaoc  Hotel  deniaiuied  for  a  release 
of  (he  trunks. 

The  evangelism  began  in  the  Grand 
Opera.  House  the  following  evening, 
and  Bobbie  worked  without  Mr. 
McXab's  make-up.  He  felt  an  instinct- 
ive reverence  for  the  finer  things  of 
religion,  and  there  was  nothing  com- 
mercial in  his  fervent  appeals.  Doro- 
thea sang,  and  the  Cassidy  sisters,  and 
Doris  played  the  piano  even  as  she  not 
irreverently  chewed  gum.  The  ama- 
teur revivalist  had  possessed  himself 
of  a  Gideon  Bible,  but,  not  relishing  the 
predestination  doctrines  of  McNab,  had 
followed  that  worthy's  second  urgent 
tip.  and  had  leaped  upon  the  iniquities 
of  drink. 


fects  of  repression.    He  startled  by 

'dynamics,  and  melted  with  pathos  and 
appeal.  He  won  the  stiiF-necks  by 
anecdotes  and  laughter. 

In  two  weeks,  Black-and-VVhite  was 
a  seething  vortex  of  spiritual  unrest. 
Scores  had  signed  the  temperance 
pledge.  Backsliders  had  returned  to 
their  original  jirofessions.  Now.  with 
McXab's  versatile  Reverend  Bums 
nightly  on  tap,  not  even  the  women  de- 
manded tlie  return  of  motion  pictures. 

Dorothea  whispered  to  Bobbie,  dur- 
ing the  lale  breakfast:  "Do  you  know 
that  I  have  in  .my  room,  in  a  pillow- 
slip, nearly  two  thousand  dollars  from 
those  collections  your  hoot  mon  has  in- 
sisted on*  taking?  What  in  the  worid 
am  I  going-  to  do  with  it?" 

"Give  it  back,  I  guess.  T  don't  want  • 
it."  He  dropped  his  week-old  Chicago 
paper,  and  drew  his  chair  around  to 
hers.  "Dariing,  let's  go  away.  Let  . 
McNab  liave  the  money  to  build  a 
church  or  to  buy  himself  a  new  Prince 
Albert.  I'm  tired  of  this  pretense.  I 
love  you.  I  want  to  marry  you.  1  want 
to  get  back  to  Broadway  and  work — 
oh.  girl,  I'm  tired,  and  for  my  mother's 
sake,  T'm  ashamed."  He  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  "I  feel  as  if  I  were  mock- 
ing her,  every  night  She  must  look 
down  at  me — if  she  were  only  alive  for 
you  to  know,  dear!" 

Dorothea  squeezed  his  hands  in  hers. 
Purposely,  he  knocked  a  napkin  from 
the  tabic.  Stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he 
kissed  her  hands. 


A  FEW'  came  the  first  nic^ht,  out  of 
curiosity — more  the  second  night. 
The  third  night  there  was  hot  a  vacant 
scat.  Then  Bobbie  was  confounded, 
during  a  solo  by  Dorothea,  to  see 
McXub — who  had  been  conspicuously 
absent — taking  up  a  collection  with  the 
.is'^istancc  of  his  lie;i(l-waiter.  He 
dumped  the  monc}'  upon  the  stage,  and 
the  exhorter,  reganling  it  critically, 
gave  it  into  Dorothea's  custodv. 

As  the  nights  went  by,  Bobbie  real- 
ized more  and  more  that  his  comedy 
career  had  been  a  mistake.  He  tried 
climaxes  and  impassioned  periods.  He 
practiced  the  orotund  tone  and  the  im- 
pressive gesture.   He  studied  the  ef- 


r)OROTHEA'S  immediate  march  to 
AIcNab  and  his  New  York  Dining 
Parlors  was  postponed  by  the  arriviu 
of  three  little  girls  from  McGraw's 
"broiler  bunch." 

"I  heard,"  said  the  dreary,  flashy 
little  spokeswoman,  "that  you'se  were 
goin'  back  right  away  to  de  road.  Can't 
you  take  us  wid  ye?  Gee,  you  actin' 
preacher,  you  don^  know  what  you  did 
to  Pop  McGraw.  Dere's  nobody  around 
de  place  now  but  de  rats  and  dc  jani- 
tor— at  night." 

Thou^i  they  were  unable  to  assure 
engagements  to  the  merry  maidens  of 
the  Driller's  Delight,  Dorothea,  Bob- 
bie, Doris  and  the  rest  resolved  to  leave 
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Black-and-White  that  evening  if  they 
had  to  walk. 

"Well,"  rolled  xMcNab  solemnly, 
over  the  telephone,  "ye  will  do  as  yer 
hearts  tlictatc.  but  ah'm  tcllin'  ye,  ye 
had  better  stick  to  preacliin'  the  Judg- 
ment Day  than  go  back  to  yer  damna- 
ble business  o'  theatrical  actin'.  Aboot 
the  money?  Will  ye  come  up  to  ma 
.  poor  place  at  six  by  the  clock,  please? 
No,  I  willna  be  in  before.    I'm  busy. 

 I'm  tiyin'  to  keep  fra  starvin' 

masel'  1" 

"Three  hundred  dollars  will  take  us 

all  to  St,  Louis,"  argued  Dorollua,  in- 
forming Bobbie  of  the  conversation. 
"Do  you  think  his — his  church,  or  what- 
ever it's  going  to  be,  would  let  us  have 
so  mtich— out  of  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds?" 

**Of  course  we  would  pledge  to  re- 
turn it,"  concluded  Bobbie,  respect- 
fully. 

npHE  preparations  for  departure  con- 

■*   sumed  most  of  the  day. 

The  New  York  Dinitjg  Parlors  stood 
upon  a  gentle  slope,  and  a  side  door, 
nearest  the  hotel,  led  the  way  to 
McNab's  oftice,  in  which  Bobbie  had, 
on  the  funeral  day,  donned  the  garb  of 
ministerial  office  for  the  first  time.  To 
this  oftice  Dfirothea  and  her  beloved 
went  at  the  ajjjxjintcd  hour. 

McNab  was  at  a  desk  illuminated  by 
a  kerosene  "student"  lamp,  and  oppo- 
site sat  a  clerg)in;ui,  Veritas. 

"Brother  Thomas,  o'  Royalton,"  in- 
troduced McXab.  "He  has  elected  to 
carry  on  the  Lord's  work  that  ye  arc 
so  unwisely  layin*  doon." 

There  were  expl.'inations  in  HohMc's 
friendly  greeting,  and  sympathetic 
smiles  from  Reverend  Thomas. 

"About  the  money,"  cut  in  Dbro- 
thea.  "Here  it  i^ — every  penny,  Mr. 
McNab.  You  know  you  were  kind 
enough  to  guarantee  our  rooms." 

"Lass,"  said  McNab  sternly,  ptishing 
*  it  toward  her,  "the  shekels  arc  yours. 
Ye  have  earned  them  m  the  vineyard, 
prunin'  the  wreds  from  the  grapes.  If 
ye  must  go  back  to  the  tiesh  .in'  the 
devil,  ye  will,  I  suppose,  pay  yer  way 

nnf- 


wi'  it!  No!  No!  Woman,  I  canna 
touch  it !  Mn  mither  was  a  Cod- 
fearin'  Presbyterian,  an'  I  should  be 
damned  to  touch  it.  We  want  no  kirk 
just  yet.  We  want  your  theatrical 
opera-house,  so  that  we  can  keep  the 
Lord's  work  in,  and  the  devil  out!" 

McNab  stood,  a  somber  statue  of 
eternal  wrath.  Thomas,  the  preacher, 
smiled  iu  a  friendly  way  at  Bobbie.  In 
a  bit  of  confusion,  Dorothea  moved  to- 
ward another  door. 

"Ye  must  understand  me,  lass,"  con- 
tinued McNab.  *'Ye  have  saved  Bladk- 
an'-W'hitc  from  the  de\il  and  all  his 
ways,  an'  the  laborer  is  worthy  his  hire. 
I  CQuIdna  think  of  profiting  by  the  good 
work!" 

CTRANGE  sounds  came  to  Dorothea 
through  the  door.  There  seemed 
to  1)e  a  vast  confusion  of  voices,  a 
clatter  of  knives  and  dishes.  Un- 
consciously, she  thought  of  McGiaw's 
deserted  "Delight"  saloon,  whidi  she 
had  passed  just  now. 

She  could  not  resist  opening  the  door. 
A  flood  of  light  fell  upon  her  eyes,  and 
her  eyes  fell  upon  innumerable  men : 
clean  men  with  bright  faces ;  sober  men, 
not  carousing,  but  eating,  eating,  eating, 

with  the  healthy  oufdour  man's  healthy 
appetite.  Another  table  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  gotten  into  the  big 
dimng-rocnn. 

Bobbie,  just  behind  her.  chuckled — 
and  for  the  first  lime  since  lier  father's 
death,  Dorothea,  closing  the  door, 
laughed  unrestrainedly. 

"Woman !"  exclaimed  the  stem  Scot, 
«What*s  the  ail?  Are  ye  daft?" 

Then  even  the  minister  laut,dicd.  F.ut 
presently  he  performed  a  ceremony 
that  was  not  of  the  pulpit.  The 
burle^(iu(  rs  caught  the  St,  Louis  Limit- 
ed at  Apache  Junction. 

"What  do  you  say,  honey,  to  getting 
a  stock  at  New  Haven  and  going  in 
for  the  real  dramatic  stuff?"  said  Bob- 
bie to  Dorothea.  They  were  on  the 
observation  platform. 

"That  will  be  as  grand  for  me,  dear, 
as  being  Jolson  Junioress,"  answered 
his  wife. 
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Myrtle 

Of  the  Movies 


PROVING  HER  THEORY  THAT  ANY- 
THING THAT  CAN  GIVE  YOU  A 
LAUGH  IS  WORTH  INVESTIGATING 


By    Du   Vernet  Rabell 


A JOKE,  —  a  real  joke, — 
whether  on  yourself  or  on  the 
"  other  fellow,  is  the  rarest 
thmg-  in  the  world ;  and  I've  discovered 
in  my  twenty  years  of  life  on  this  whirl- 
ing planet,  that  anything  that  can  give 
you  a  laugh  is  worth  investigating. 

Ted  Costairs,  the  director  of  the 
Miracle  Fihii  Company,  which  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  mc  on  its 
salary  list,  is  always  nagging  me  about 
this  sentiment. 

"Myrtle,"  he  said,  "one  fine  day  your 
eternal  pursuit  of  the  giggle  is  going 
to  lead  >t)u  up  a  blind  alley,  and  then 
you'll  send  in  a  hurry-call  for  the  res- 
cue party." 

"So?"  I  retorted,  and  added  point- 
edly: "Will,  be  tliat  as  it  may,  there'll 
be  no  cause  for  you  to  mix." 

That  ended  the  matter  between  us — 
for  about  a  wedc 

•yHE  first  symptoms  of  the  Laugh  on 
*   Lattimcr    appeared    some  two 
months  beft)re  I  even  reached  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  laugh  itself. 

We  were  worlcing-  on  a  picture  out 
on  l-0!ig  Island.  It  was  a  rescue  at 
sea,  and  I  was  struggling  in  the  surf, 
Iceejjing  a  watchful  eye  on  Ralph  I.a- 
mont,  who  was  just  swimming  into  the 
picture.  .Suddenly,  behind  me,  1  heard 
a  chuy-chug,  mixed  with  a  waniing  yell 
from  the  camera-man.  and  a  streak  of 
pray  shot  by  me  and  cut  a  half -circle 
through  the  water,  and  a  man  on  the 


bow  stood  up  and  took  a  header.  He 
had  me  by  the  back  of  the  neck  before 
1  could  more  than  gasp. 

"Don't  grab  me,"  he  said  wamingly. 
"I've  got  you;  you  wont  sink  again. 
Here,  Clancy:  this  way!" 

While  I  was  being  lifted  over  the 
side  of  the  motor-boat  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  Clancy,  I  couldn't 
see  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  I 
could  hear  them,  all  right. 

"Here,  you  big  stifT!  Get  out  of  the 
picture !  There  goes  another  forty  feet 
of  film,"  Willie  Keeting,  the  camera- 
man, wailed. 

Ted  Costairs,  Iw-tth  hands  pawing  the 
air,  was  roaring  instructions  to  the  rest 
of  the  company  and  motioning  fran- 
tically to  me. 

f^F  course,  we  had  to  take  the  pic- 

^  ture  all  over,  and  after^NTird,  wnen 
1  had  [n>tten  out  of  my  wet  things,  I 
found  time  to  say  something  soothing 
to  the  young  chap  who  had  rescued  me 
— at  the  wrong  time— and  who  had 
apologetically  hung  around  the  rest  of 
the  morning. 

"Cheer  up,"  I  said. 

"I  feel  like  such  an  idiot,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  kid  smile,  as  he  snatched 
ofT  his  cap. 

"V'ou  needn't."  I  assured  him;  "it's 
done  every  day." 

"I  was  afraid  that  I  might  have 
niarle  trouble  for  you." 

I  laughed.    "VVoriy  not,  little  one. 
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As  long  as  Myrtle  Maiiiwaring  doesn't 
grow  about  nve-foot-thrce  and  keeps 
her  \vci,q"Iit  down  to  the  even  Inuulrcd 
and  her  nerve  up  for  all  kinds  of  pic- 
ture-stunts, not  to  mention  retaining^ 
her  golden  hair  and  soulful  brawn  eyes, 
it  will  take  more  than  a  Johnny  and  a 
motor-boat  to  get  her  in  wrong." 

"I'm — I'm  very  glad — to  liear  it." 

"What's  yonr  i-rnn  *"  I  demanded, 
ignoring  Ted  Costa  irs,  who  always 
takes  tt  upon  himself  to  oversee  the 
affairs  of  the  entire  company. 

"Lc  Roy  I^attimcr." 

J  turned  and  waved  my  hand  toward 
the  picture-book  estate  that  ran  down 
to  the  shore  on  our  right.  "Own 
that?" 

"Father  does,**  he  said,  and  grinned. 

"You're  a  nice  boy,"  I  comi)lcnicnt- 
ed,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

'TED  COSTA  IRS  made  a  few  cin- 

*  phatic  —  also  unnecessary  —  rc- 
maflcs  that  riled  me.  He  had  been  butt- 
injj  into  iny  affairs  eDusiderably  lately. 
He  had  a  lesson  coming,  and  my  imme- 
diate determination  to  give  it  to  him 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Lau^  on 
Lattimer. 

The  Lattimer  boy  had  tagged  at  my 
heels,  and  now  I  turned  and  said  wist- 
fully: - 

"Good-liy.  Mr.  Lattimer.  Thanks 
for  your  good  intentions." 

"Are  you  going  back  to  town  now  ?'* 

"Yes,"  I  sighed ;  "and  it's  so  hot  on 
that  wretched  train.'* 

He  rose  to  the  bait  like  a  .hungry 
trout. 

''Could  you — would  you — " 

I  paused,  and  smiled  encouragement. 

"I've  got  a  dandy  little  racing  car," 
he  '^aid,  "and  if  you'll  let  me  drive  you 
back  to  town — ** 

One  lcK)k  at  the  threatening  visage 

of  Te<l  Costairs  decided  mc. 

"Why,  thank  you.  The  idea  sounds 
good  to  Myrtle. 

IN  the  next  ten  days  I  saw  quite  a 

*  lot  of  young  Lattimer.  He  was  a 
mot  boy,  a  simple  soul,  but  above  the 
average  when  you  consider  the  handi- 
cap he  carried.   The  Lattimcrs  had  but 


lately  migrated  from  Lattimer,  Penn- 
sylvania— although  this  dark  secret 
was  locked  away  in  the  depths  of  the 
skeleton  closet.  Once  in  New  York, 
they  began  to  cast  calculating  eyes 
toward  the  dizzy  heights  where  sits  the 
crowd  tliat  runs  this  democratic  na- 
tion'.s  soiial  system. 

The  only  members  of  the  family  who 
didn't  relish  the  idea  of  breakin?^  into 
'The  One  Set*  were  Roy  and  Mother. 
Mother's  idea  of  ease  and  elegance  was 
a  large  garden  and  a  sccd-catalogue ; 
and  Roy  didn't  seem  to  take  to  the  idea 
of  trying  lo  kiiow  people  who  didn't 
want  to^ow  him. 

All  this  was  poured  into  my  sympa- 
thetic ears  during  the  ten  days  follow- 
ing my  meeting  witft  Roy.  I  liked  him 
— after  I  had  tau^dit  hitn  his  place  and 
demonstrated  my  ability  to  keep  him 
in  it. 

"Well,  what  do  you  care?**  I  asked 
him  one  day,  after  lie  had  been  grum- 
bling about  his  family's  datmtless  social 
aspirations. 

"I  don't  care,  if  they'd  let  nir  .done." 

I  looked  over  his  tall,  wcU-set-up 
ftgurc,  his  clear-cut  features,  and 
smiled  knowingly.  'Father  and  Sister 
consider  you  in  tlie  light  of  a  social  as- 
set, eh?" 

He  flushed.   "Isn't  it  ret?" 

"Not  exactly." 

"Why,  Myrtle,  what  do  you  think  is 
the  latest?  They've  picked  out  a  wife 
forme!" 

"How  thoughtful!  Or  can  it  be  that 
they  distrust  your  ability  to  do  your 
own  picking?" 

He  {.danced  at  mc  resentfully,  and 
he  went  on:    "It's  Estelle  Venner." 

"Estelle  Venner  —  polo-player  —  in- 
ternatlonal  beauty — hope  of  the  Suf- 
frage Cause — and  light  of  the  Better- 
ment League  for  the  Working  Girl, 
It  will  be  fine  to  be  the  husband  of 
such  a  prominent  lady." 

"Jt  will  not,"  Roy  contradicted.  "It 
wouldn't  be,  even  if — " 

"Ah,  Koy."  T  observed,.*  light  dawn« 
ing.  "AnoUier  lady  ?" 
*  "Yes/' 

"Well,  you're  of  age,  aren't  you?" 
"T  am,  but  gee!  what  fjood  docs  that 
do  me?  Father's  consent  is  not  legally 
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necessary,  but  it's  necessary  to  my 
health,  wealth  and  pursuit  of  happi- 

ness." 
"How  «o?" 

"I  haven't  any  money  of  my  own — 
and  Father  controls  my  job." 

"And  doesn't  care  for  the  girl  of 
your  dreams?" 

"Not  as  a  daughter-in-law.  She  lived 
next  door  to  us  in  T.atlinier.  and  I've 
always  known  her.  She's  the  most 
won — ** 

"Cut  that!  You're  biased.  As  I 
understand  the  matter.  Father  wont 
consent  because  the  lady  isn't  a  mem- 
ber of  the  exclusive  set  he's  trying  to 

jimmv  his  way  into.** 
"About  that." 

"Take  it  from  me,  boy,  you're  up 
against  it*' 

T'HE  very  next  day  Roy  rushed  in  to 
*  see  me,  positively  radiating  joy, 

"■Myrtle."  Roy  chortled,  gra1>l)in,i^  my 
hands  and  dancing  me  around  the  room, 
"I've  got  an  idea"' 

"Nail  it  up  in  a  box  :  the  times  are 
hard,"  I  advised  him,  as  I  freed  my 
hands  and  retreated  behind  the  table. 

"Listen,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  my 
comment.  "Last  night  I  was  writing 
in  the  alcove  of  the  library,  when  I 
heard  Father  reading  an  account  of 
Freddy  Van  Clcif's  marriage  to  that 
chorus-girl.  Father  was  talking  the 
whole  thing  over.  11c  said  it  ser\'ed 
the  family  right ;  they  hadn't  handled 
the  affair  intelligently.  He  said  that  if 
such  a  thing  ever  happened  in  his  fam- 
ily,— and  with  the  modem  run  of  boys 
you  had  to  cxjx^ct  anythitv^^ — he  would 
manage  it  according  to  a  pet  theory  of 
his  own.  He  wouldn't  send  llie  boy  to 
Europe — ^not  at  all.  If  the  boy  wasn't 
an  idiot  or  a  cad,  he  \\T>uld  encourage 
him — on  the  surface.  He  would  make 
it  his  business  to  meet  the  girl,  and 
let  the  hoy  see  something  of  her— 
against  the  background  of  his  own 
family  and  his  own  friends.  Let  it  be 
•1  uiattcr  of-  contrasts;  that  was  the 
thing — contrasf^.  Father  said  he'd  he 
willing  to  bet  that  a  decent,  right- 
nindcd,  sensible  l)oy  would  voluntarily 
^irc;ik  t)fT  the  affair  witliiii  a  week,  un- 
dcr  this  course  of  treatment." 


"Interesting,"  I  remarked,  hiding  a 
yawn,  "but  why  the  joy?" 
"Don't  you  see?" 
"Not  guilty." 

"It's  a  way  out  for  me.  If  I  got 
mixed  up  with  a  chorus^rl.  Father 
would  work  the  contrast  game  on  me. 
Then,  if  it  didn't  work,  he'd  probably 
look  with  the  fervor  of  desperation  on 
Laura  Kent" 

^  OW,  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

Some  brain-work  for  a  member  of 
the  Father-Make-thc-Moncy  Club! 

"Yuu  want  to  look  out, '  1  warned 
him,  as  I  glanced  at  the  clock.  "A  real, 
live  chorus-fnrl  would  have  doin^- 
time  for  the  crime  of  matrimony  before 
you'd  passed  much  beyond  the  when- 
can-I-meet-you  stage." 

He  looked  at  mc  and  grinned  a  sickly 
sort  of  grin ;  tiicn  he  went  and  stood 
beside  the  piano,  and  started  to  finger 
the  music.  I  was  just  tjoing  to  remind 
him  that  time  was  money  witli  me, 
when  he  sprang  this: 

"Myrtle,  yo<i«  the  best  little  sport 
I  know." 

I  didn't  tumble  to  it,  even  then. 

"Say,  Myrtle — you  know — I  thought 
— you'd  be  the  girl  in  the  case." 

"You  —  thought  —  I'd  —  be  —  the 
— girl — **  I  gasped,  my  wrath  rising 

and  threateniiifj  to  choice  me.  ''You — 
you — Roy  Laiiimer,  you  move — move 
quick!  Get  out  before  I  really  lose 
my  temper." 

He  wa<:  a  wise  boy- — in  some  ways. 
He  moved — but  he  went  on  explaining 
outside  the  door,  and  then  over  the 
telephone  from  t!ic  l>ooth  downstairs, 
and  then  outside  the  door  again.  Sud- 
denly he  ^d  five  words  that  were 
magic  to  Myrtle: 

"Just  for  a  joke,  Myrtle" 

"Joke?"  I  repeated,  an  unruly  some- 
thing inside  of  me  sitting  up  and  taking 
notice. 

"Think  what  a  laugh  we'll  have  on 
Father!" 

"It  sure  will  be  one  big  laut,di  on 
Father  Lattimer,"  I  agreed  tenta- 
tively. 

The  idea  of  the  joke,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  laugh,  finally  got  me.  I 
was  lost. 
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PORTUNATEI.V,  at  this  time  the 
*    company  decided  to  go  in  for  some 
war  pictures,  and  I  was  slated  ior  a* 
•two-weeks'  vacation. 

Roy^ — as  a  business  venttlre-^aked 
nic  to  some  of  the  noisiest  elothcs  \vc 
couJd  buy  on  the  Rialto.  i  went  in  for 
big  hats,  with  crazy-looking  feathers 
on  them ;  high  laced  boots  with  colored 
tops  ;  and  pale  pink  hosiery,  which  was 
fully  displayed  by  the  extreme  short- 
ness of  my  skirts.  Oh,  I  was  a  peach, 
all  right— of  a  kind! 

VVe  took  to  lunching  in  the  financiid 
district,  and  frequently  met  Father 
Lattimer,  who  got  red  in  the  face  and 
fixed  Roy  with  a  baleful  eye.  the  while 
making  a  detennined  eftort  to  go  on 
with  his  lundi.  Once  we  sat  in  front 
of  Mother  at  the  matinee.  She  looked 
60  grieved  and  troubled,  after  one  look 
at  my  red  hat  and  elaborately  dressed 
hair,  that  I  hated  myself.  We  were 
always  running  into  Sister  and  her 
near-smart  crowd,  at  the  different 
•places  where  we  danced.  But  I  had  no 
-reproachful  mi'^givings  over  Sister's 
attitude.  She  was  a  snippy  little  red- 
haired  kid,  widi  a  pug  nose  that  took 
on  an  added  tilt  every  time  she  looked 
at  me. 

ELL,  Father's  going  to  work  the 

system,"  Roy  informed  me  glee- 
fully after  about  a  week.  "Sister 
-objected,  but  Mother  cried  and  said 
something  must  be  done.  You're  to  be 
invited  down  next  week.  Mother 
wanted  to  ask  you  this  week,  but  Sister 
has  coaxed  some  {guests  from  the 
Golden  .'\vcnue  for  this  week-end. 
They  are  going  to  pick  your  fellow- 
guests  widi  care.*'  He  winked  face-, 
tiously  as  he  finished. 

"Oh,  they  are!"  T  sniffed. 
Suddenly  a  stunning  idea  popped 
into  my  busy  little  thinker. 

"Roy."  I  almost  shrieked,  "we'll  sjct 
the  dates  mixed,  and  I'll  arrive  this 
week  instead  of  nextl  Talk  about  con- 
trasts'" 

He  wasn't  game  at  first,  but  when  1 
had  graphically  described  the  possibili- 
ties, he  came  in, 

Roy  and  T  arrived  at  the  T.nttimers' 
Long  Island  place  promptly  at  live.  VVe 


came  down  iu  the  open  car,  and  I  was 
togged  up  regardless.  About  a  dosen 
people  were  having  tea  on  the  terrace 
as  we  drove  up,  and  1  saw  a  horrified 
glance  pass  between  Sister  and  Mother 

as  I  goi  out  of  the  car. 

Mother  rose  and  came  forward  un- 
certainly, followed  by  Sister.  "Why — 
is  this  Miss  Mainwaring!  We — " 

"How  do  you  do!"  I  gushed.  "It's 
so  good  of  you  to  ask  nie  down.  And 
this  is  Clarice?"  I  almost  kissed  Sister, 
and  by  her  apix-a ranee  I  judge  that 
apoplexy  nnis  in  tlie  family. 

Everyljody  around  the  tea-table  was 
staring  at  me,  but  I  smiled  blithely  and 
didn't  let  it  rattle  me  at  .ill. 

However,  Sister  was  not  Father's 
daughter  for  nothing.  She  gave  one 
look  at  her  gaping  guests,  at  poor  little 
helpless  Mother  and  grinning  Brother 
in  the  background — and  at  me,  in  my 
giddy  raiment.  Then  she  drew  a  deep 
breath,  took  me  firmly  by  the  elbow, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  a 
cretonne^hung  room,  and  a  musicaU 
comedy  maid  was  receiving  instructions 
as  to  my  care  and  the  dinner  hour. 

T^HAT  dinner  was  a  revelation  to  me. 

I  became  convinced,  after  about 
the  third  course,  that  Ananias  had 
nothing  oti  me.  I  never  before  laid 
claim  to  being  a  good  liar;  but  I  know 
good  lying  when  I  hear  it,  and  looking 
-Sack  on  it,  I  find  no  fault  with  mine. 

Miss  Estelle  Venner — she  looked 
just  like  her  pictures,  only  more  so — 
sat  on  Father  I^ttiraer's  right,  and 
about  every  five  minutes  she'd  raise  her 
lorgnette  and  look  mc  over  carefully. 
Then  she'd  murmur  something  that  I  fi- 
nalhr  made  out  to  be,  "Extraordinary!" 

The  conversation  down  at  our  end 
of  the  table,  engineered  by  Roy  and  me, 
drifted  to  the  stage,  and  from  there  to 
moving  pictures, 

"It's  a  hard  life,"  T  sighed,  nibbling 
an  almond  and  gazing  soul  fully  into  the 
eyes  of  Giarlie  Cummings,  a  nsh-faoed 

individual  who  bad  seemed  tO  fancy  mc 
from  the  dinner-gong  up. 

There  was  an  uncertain  silence, 
while  most  of  the  people  within  hearing 
of  my  remarks  looked  up  quickly  aira 
tlicn  glanced  at  each  other. 
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"One  would  almost  say  you  spoke 
from  experience,"  Mr.  Cummings  said, 
retumins^  iny  glance  with  interest. 

Sister  glared  at  young  Cummings  and 
flashed  a  glance  that  might  have  been 
warning  to  me.  But  after  all,  what 
was  expected  of  mc  but  contrasts?  So 
I  turned  to  Cummings  with  a  look  of 
incredulous  amazement  on  my  face. 

"Why,  of  course  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. Surely  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  don't  recognize  met  I'm 
Myrtle  Mainwarinrof  the  Miracle  Film 
Company." 

1  DON'T  think  many  of  that  crowd 
*  tuok  in  the  movies  much — ^judging 
from  their  expressions. 

"Now,  isn't  that  exciting?"  a  black- 
tyetl  little  debutante  who  sat  just  across 
the  table  lisped  suddenly. 

"Not  very,"  I  drawled,  " — except 
the  stunts." 

"Stunts,"  she  repeated  breathlessly, 
leaning  forward. 

"Stttnts— thrillers,"  I  explained.  "If 

there's  a  hurnin-^'-  huilding  to  jump 
from,  or  a  clitf  to  scale  hanging  around 
some  man's  neck,  or  a  drowning  scene 
— ^that  means  Myrtle  Mainwaring."  I 
paused  and  giggled.  "That's  hovv  I  met 
Roy.  He  rescued  me  from  drown- 
ing. 

The  entire  Lattimer  family — with  the 
exception  of  Roy — were  frantically 
trying  to  control  the  table  talk  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  an  agonized  ear  on  me. 

"Ves,  Roy  is  a  wonderful  swimmer," 
Sister  broke  in  desperately.  "Do  you 
remember  at  New  tendon  how  -" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  interruped  Miss  Lewyn, 
the  black-«|red  Nttte  debutante,  hypno- 
tized e)rea  nxed  on  me.  "How  do  you 
ever  have  the  courage.  Miss  Mainwar- 

"It's  simple,"  I  shragfired.  "You  see, 
I've  been  doing  that  '-rtrt  of  thing  for 
a  good  ipany  years.  .'Vfter  I  graduated 
from  school  at  Rock  City.  Wisconsin, 
that  little  burg  seemed  pretty  dead  to 
me," — here  truth  and  I  parted  com- 
pany, and  I  be^n  to  give  loose  rein  to 
an  active  imagination,— "so  I  joined  a 
circus." 

**A  circus?" 


"My  word!" 

"How  extraordinary!" 

I  SMILED  carelessly,  and  continued: 

*  "Yes,  I  was  with  them,  doing  ground 
and  lofty  tumbling,  until  the  ring- 
master pot  too  fresh.  Then  I  skipped, 
and  tried  broncho-busting  out  in  Okla- 
homa." 

The  women  all  looked  shocked  to 
death,  but  one  or  two  of  the  men  stole 
amused  and  decidedly  doubtful  glances 
at  each  other. 

"You  must  be  something  of  a  rider," 
Father  observed  grimly,  and  continued 
hurriedly :  "Did  I  ever  tell  any  of  you 
about  the  big  ranch  I  own  out  in — " 

"Just  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  Latti- 
mer." And  Miss  Lewyn  flashed  a  bril- 
liant smile  in  his  direction  to  take  the 
edge  off  her  interruption.  "Co  on,  Miss 
Mainwaring;  tell  us  some  more." 

"I  broke  my  arm,  so  I  had  to  give 
up  riding."  I  continued,  overjoyed  at 
the  spellbound  attention  of  roy 
audience.  *1  was  in  ra^er  hard  lack 
for  a  time,  and  tried  'most  anything — 
1  had  to  cat,  you  know.  I  was  a  tele- 
phone-oiJerator  in  a  hotel  in  'Frisco,  and 
a  waitress  in  a  railroad  restaurant. 
That's  how  I  got  in  with  the  Miracle 
Company.  They  were  taking  some  pic- 
tures on  the  Cbas^  and  when  they  came 
back  to  New  Yorl^  little  Myrtle  had 
joined  the  bunch." 

*'She*s  some  star,  all  right!"  Roy 
added,  anxious  to  do  his  part. 

I  nodded  brightly  at  him.  "Thanks. 
You  must  all  come  and  see  me  on  the 
screen  some  time." 

"We  will.  I  think  it  would  he  heaps 
of  fun,"  Miss  Lewyn  promised.  "You 
must  let  me  know  some  time  when  you 
are  in  a  thriller,  and  111  make  up  a 
party." 

At  tliis  monienl  Father  glanced  mean- 
ingly at  Mother,  and  .she  obediently 
ga\'e  the  signal  and  all  the  women 
rose. 

C^ATHER   had   evidently  given  the 

*  subject  of  contrasts  his  concentrated 
attention  during  the  night,  because  the 
minute  I  made  my  appearance  the  next 
morning  he  invited  me  to  come  with 
him  and  inspect  the  greenhouses.  I 
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accepted  vviili  alacrity,  and  a  ^ood  deal 
of  curiosity,  because  I  felt  it  almost 

too  much  to  hope  that  Father  had  g^ivetl 
up  his  game  of  contrasts  so  early. 

"V^E  talked  smart-set  chatter  until 
^   leather  was  unable  to  stand  it  any 

longer. 

"Now  look  here,  Miss  Mainwaring," 
he  said  suddenly,  "I'm  a  business  man. 
I  go  in  for  plain  facts.  What's  your 
game?" 

I  picked  a  rose  and  put  it  in  my 
hair.  Then  I  raised  niy  eyes  to  his  fare 
and  stared  at  him  unwinkingly  fur 
about  a  minute. 

'i'ni  to  marry  Roy,"  I  told 

him  coolly,  when  I  had  him  blinking. 

**Nt>,  you're  not  !'*  he  exploded. 

"No?"  I  returned  |)olitely. 

"No.    I  said  no.  and  I  mean  no/* 

"Yes,  I  heartl  you." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  realize,  young 
woman,  that  the  first  thinE^  that  will 
happen  to  him,  if  he  persists  in  this  in- 
sane determination  to  marry  you,  will 
be  that  he'll  lose  his  position." 

"So?  Well.  Mr.  T,attimcr,  I'm  one 
of  the  highest  priced  film  stars  in  New 
-  York.  I  make  good  money,  and  I  make 
good  investments.  I  might  even  treat 
myself  to  a  husband,  if  1  wanted  to — 
one  who  was  out  of  a  job— 'if  he  had 
prospects." 

"I'll  make  a  new  will,  and  cut  Roy 
off  without  a  cent." 

"We'll  have  you  proved  mentally 
unbalanced,  and  break  your  will." 
.     "You  can't  r 

*'Dear  man,  don't  be  foolish.  It's 
done  every  day." 

"Why  I— you  must— let  me  tell — '* 

I  broke  in  on  his  tirade,  and  con- 
tinued smoc^hly:  **Now.  Mr.  Lattimer, 
there's  no  use  your  going  up  in  the  air. 
Your  son  is  not  such  a  catch.  Who, 
after  all.  are  the  Lattimers?  Nobody. 
^Tany  of  my  friends  have  done  much 
better  for  themselves  and  you  can  sec 
their  names  among  the  box-holders  at 
the  Met,  or  giving  lunclieons  to  their 
blue-ribbon  bench  exhibits  almost  any 
day.  Rut  a  girl  must  do  the  best  she 
can.  Roy  has,  or  will  have,  money; 
therefore  Tin  going  to  marry  him.  Get 
me?"  , 


LJE  got  me.  The  explosion  took  place 

*  *  at  once,  and  I  calmly  sat  among 

the  roses  and  watched  him  rave. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  he 
demanded  finally. 

Tut.  tut,"  1  reproved  him  gently. 

"Do  not  be  so  crude.  Who  can  measure, 
in  mere  money,  the  value  of  a  young 
love?" 

Father  could  ouly  paw  the  air;  so, 
after  politely  waiting  a  moment  for  him 
to  say  something,  I  smiled  sweetly  at 
him  over  my  shoukler  and  left  the 

greenhouse. 

During  the  next  two  days  I  did  my 
little  best  to  enliven  the  house-party.  In 
looking  back  over  the  occasion.  I  think 
I  may  say,  quite  witliout  vanity,  that  I 
succeeded  moderately  well.  The  day 
I  left.  Mother  took  to  her  garden ;  Sister 
booked  passage  for  Panama  (she  said 
she  couldn't  face  her  friends  for 
weeks)  ;  Father  stormed  down  to  the 
office  of  the  Miracle  Company  and  tried 
to  have  me  hred.  But  Ted  Costairs, 
after  he  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  re- 
marks, almost  threw  him  out  of  the 
office.  1  Icanicd  all  this  from  Charlie 
Keating,  the  camera-man. 

The  next  few  days  Roy  and  I  con- 
tinued conspicuously  to  romp  up  and 
down  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
financial  district.  Then  a  letter  came 
from  the  girl  in  Lattimer  (inspired  by 
Roy  and  me),  announcing  that  she  was 
j>assing  through  New  York  and  would 
like  to  see  them  all.  Mother  joyfully 
put  aside  her  sccd-cntalogues,  and 
Father  himself,  after  one  look  at  Roy, 
displaye<l  a  grim  sort  of  pleasure.  Rut 
Kov  himself,  with  my  coacliin^^  in  miiul 
flatly  declared  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
trot  any  girl  from  "that  jay  town  of 
Lattimer"  around  New  York.  Not  on 
your  lifei 

T^HE  girl  arrived  and  was  welcomed 

*  with  enthusiasm  by  everyone  but 
Roy.  lie  treated  her  with  a  kind  of 
lofty  tolerance  that  |)lainly  got  Father's 

goat.  Away  from  the  harrying  in- 
fluence of  ambitions  .lister,  the  j^rl 
from  Laiiinjcr  didn't  look  so  bad  to 
Father — not  when  he  contrasted  her 
"with  AfNTtlc  of  the  iTiovics. 
Then  Father  came  to  see  me. 
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"Miss  Mainwaring,"  he  began,  after 
he   liad   swallowed   once  or  twice, 

'"what  is  your  price?" 

I  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"Five  thousand?" 

I  carefully  stlt-ctcd  a  bonbon  from 
the  box  on  the  table  and  b^an  to  nibble 
it 

He  yapped  out  another  numeral. 

I  yawrted  insultiiitjly, 

"That's  niy  limit,"  he  snapped. 

"All  right,"  I  answered  soothingly. 
"What's  the  mad  rush  to  get  rid  of 
little  Myrtle?" 

He  hesitated. 

"Come  on,  now,  see  how  it  feels  to 

tell  the  truth." 

He  stopped  thinking,  to  glare  at  me. 

"Another  girl,  perhaps?"  I  suggested 
helpfully — and  smiled. 

Father  took  the  plunge.  "Well,  yes, 
you're  right.  It's  a  little  girl  the  boy 
has  always  known — in  fact,  a  childhood 
sweetheart.  Roth  fnmilics  thought  the 
mailer  scaled,  until  Roy  met  you.  Of 
course,  looking  at  you,  I  can  under- 
stand the  boy's  infatuation.  Hut  it's 
hard  on  the  other  girl.    She's  a  nice 

girl—" 

"Sir!" 

"Oh.  1  meant  nothing  disparaging. 
Miss  Mainwaring."  Father  hastened  to 
explain.,  J*This  girl  is  a  simple,  home- 
Iovin<r  sott,  and  1  feel  she's  just  the  wife 
for  Roy." 

T  STATsFD  at  Father  in  fascinated 
^  admiration.  Wien  he  sprang  that 
patter  about  the  families'  thinking  the 
affair  between  Roy  and  the  girl  from 
Lattimcr  settled,  T  almost  fainted.  Me 
was  a  wonder  with  the  talk,  nil  right — 
positively  I  think  Father  had  kid<led 
himself  into  nctnally  believing  all  this 
chin-chin  he  was  giving  me. 

"If  Roy  stopped  seeing  you,"  Father 
went  on  earnestly,  "I'm  sure  the  other 
girl  could  witi  him  hack.  P.e  a  sport, 
Aliss  Mainwaring;  you  don't  really 
care  aliotit  Roy,  and  if  it  is  only  a 
qut  stion  of  money — " 

"Cut  out  the  tin-talk  for  a  minute. 
Does  this  sweet  young  thing  care  for 
Roy?" 

"Yes." 

"lias  she  the  social  bug?" 


He  flushed  and  shook  his  head. 

"You  know,  Mr,  Lattitner,"  I  said 
seriously,  "Roy  is  a  nice  young  kid,  and 
I'd  like  to  see  him  marry  a  girl  who 
really  cared,  and  didn't  consider  his 
money  and  how  high  she  could  climb 
with  it." 

Father  stared  at  me  in  hopeful 

astonishment. 

"I'll  talk  it  over  with  Roy,"  I  prom- 
ised fmally. 

"You're  a  great  girl,"  Father  said 
with  a  relieverl  sit^li,  j^iving  me  a  pater- 
nal pat  on  the  shoulder.  "I'll  bet  Roy 
would  have  gone  a  long  ways  with  you 
to  push  him." 

1  shook  my  head.  "Nothing  doing. 
I'll  niarr)'  a  man  who  can  furnish  his 
own  push." 

Suddenly  I  saw  that  Father's  atten- 
tion had  wandered.  He  took  up  his 
hat,  iingered  it  undecidedly,  and 
presently  came  and  stood  beside  my 
chair. 

"1  like  you,"  he  burst  out,  " — darned 
if  I  don't.  You're  a  good  sport,  and 
for  that  rea'^on  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something.  You  see — well,  it  looks  as 
if  some&ing  had  been  put  over  on 
you.  Still--" 

"What's  that  ?"  I  demanded. 

"Roy  and  Helen  were  married  this 
morning." 

I  ;,^a\'e  him  one  look,  and  then  leaned 
back  and  indulged  in  a  long  laugh. 

"I  said  you  were  a  good  sport," 
Father  remarked  with  an  nnensy  grin, 
"hut  I  didn't  expect  you  to  take  it  as 
a  joke." 

1  sat  up  and  gazed  at  him  solemnly. 

"  A  joke,"  I  said,  "depends  on  where 
you  are  sitting."  And  1  plopped  myself 
down  in  a  chair  right  in  front  of  him 
and  giggled  and  giggled  and  gitrglcd. 

He  must  iiave  seen  the  light 
immediately;  he  frowned  and  scowled 
fiercely;  then  he  grinned  and  finally 
broke  into  a  hniq-h. 

"Myrtle,"  he  said  as  he  picked  up  his 
hat,  "if  you  ever  tell  on  me,  I'll  dis- 
own   that    young   rascal  Roy  

Kh-h-h — who  thought  of  this — ^you  or 
him?" 

"He  did." 

"P.y  George,"  he  roared,  "he's  bis 
fallicr's  son." 
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Al'A(jE  of  pliutuKraplis  showing 
the  manner  in  which  a  suhmarintr 
photoplay  is  lu-iug  tilmcd  in  thf  tropics 
hy  the  Williamson  Synilicate.  wliich  a 
year  or  so  ago  made  several  successful 
reels  of  underwater  educational  films 
off  Jamaica.  In  tlie  new  under- 
taking, however,  a  complete 
story.— Jules  \'crnc's  "Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  thi- 
Sea" — with  hotli  comedy  and 
traRcdy,  is  beiiiK  enacted  under 
water  before  the  camera. 
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IN    spite   of   ctTtain  censorial 
objections,   the   kiss    is  still 
popular  in  the  lilms.  It  may  have 
shortened ;    some    bit  of 
or  here  and  there  may  have 
been     cnt     out ;  cave-man 
metho<ls  may  have  been  sub- 
dued— but  the  kiss,  praise  to 
Heaven!  is  still  with  us. 
And  why?  Well,  we  ask 
you — what  could  reason- 
ably happen  in  the  last 
part  of  the  last  reel,  just 
before  "The  End,"  but  a 
big,  round,  gorgeous  kiss? 


P*(LSy   Coudray  ind   CK«rl*»  Dorian  in 
p«tfccilv  polite  onciiUtion. 
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So,  its  value — aye,  its  ncces 
sity — recognized,  the 
have   developed    the  kiss 
many  strange  varieties,  hut 
the  vogue  nt  the  X'arupire 
come  naturally  the  predomi 
nance  of  the  N'ampire  kiss- 
an  electric  osculation  —  th 
sort    of  "Comc-on-and- 
let's-makc-up"    style  of 
kiss    that's    ruinou<>  to 
make-up. 

BelcraJ:  A  motion-picture  inter- 
pretation of  ■  typical  motion  Via. 
Mane  Wa!  camp  and  Jack  Holt. 


And    perliaps  < 
one  of  tKe  best  ^ba»^ 
of  all-  Dorothy  PKillip*  and 
one  of  the  UniverMi  kidlets. 


Bashful? 
Huh!  - 
J.  Warren  Ker. 
r:gan  and  Lois 
Wilson. 
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ADl  LIFI  K 

in  ton  fl- 
ed thai 
should  he 


called  "The 
Paragon."  a  n  d 
so  instructed  the 
printer.  The 
printer,  knou  iiig 
RadcHflfe  of  old. 
and  therefore 
quite  certain 
that  he  would 
never  be  paid 
for  the  job.  re- 
solved to  indulge 

in  a  bit  of  humor,  lie  chanj^ed  the 
copy  throughout,  and  RadditTe's  entire 
printed  propaganda  announced  the  or- 
ganization of  "The  Paradox  I"ihn  .Serv- 
ice" and  solicited  business  under  that 
handicap. 

"Let  it  go."  was  Radclifie's  only 
comment.  "Paradox  is  as  good  as 
Paragon — nobody  knows  the  di (Terence 
and  ril  make  provision  in  my  will  for 
settling  the  printer's  account.  I'm 
off!" 


MiHy  continued  the  struggle  to  free  herwlf  "All  rigKt!"  yelled  RMjcliffc 

came  a  great  clanging  of  iron  rods,  and  in  ■  black  flash  the 


Xor  was  anybody  surprised  at  the 
fact  that  KadclilTe  had  quit  a  perfectly 
good  job  as  director  for  the  Conti- 
nental Film  Company  to  organize  the 
Paradox  I'ilm  Service  on  a  mometU's 
notice  and  .i  shoestring.  For  RadclitTe 
was  one  of  those  wholesome  birds  of 
passage  who  are  possessed  of  the  com- 
bination of  originality  and  nerve,  both 
of  which  are  controlled  by  a  grass- 
hopper brain. 

So  he  began  to  write  his  own  scc- 
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through  the  megaphone.  "Punch  him  out!"  From  th»  f«r  end  of  the  "jungle" 
leopard  bounded  into  the  camera's  range  and  ttood  still,  glaring. 


narios  and  to  produoc  tlicm.  He 
l)onjjht  his  machines  and  properties  an<l 
lamps  and  raw  fdm  on  crecht  without 
the  faintest  shadow  of  collateral  to  ex- 
cu.sc  that  credit.  .And  lie  engaged  his 
actors  hy  the  same  tactics. 

"Now."  said  RaddifTe,  addressing 
his  crew  l)eforc  the  first  take,  "it's  up 
to  you.  If  these  free-lance  films  arc 
going  to  be  sold  to  the  circuits,  you've 
got  to  make  them  sell,  ^'ou've  got  to 
pay  all  the  hills  we've  contracted  and 
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make  your  own 
livings  while  do- 
ing it.  Also  I 
want  something 
out  of  this  my- 
self. This  is  a 
real  co-operative 
enlcrpri.se.  this 
is.  l  ioi>  to  il  I" 

They  did.  And 
Paradox  began 
to  score.  It  win- 
tered in  Califor- 
nia, summered 
in  Xcw  Jersey 
and  spent  mid- 
RaddifTe's  grass- 
Hut  for  all  his 


seasons  wherever 
hopper  brain  decreed 
erratic  and  impulsive  ])roclivitics,  Rad- 
clilTe  had  i)refcrences.  Applied  to 
location,  those  preferences  singled  out 
the  sea.  lie  was  quite  foolish  over  sea 
stuflf. 

"it  always  carries  the  punch.  "  he 
would  argue,  "and  the  setting  doesn't 
cost  a  cent — surf  and  rocks  and  gulls 
and  all  that  .sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
Good  sea  stufT  hits  the  people  right  bc- 
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of  anxiety. 

"Cotton,  yoii  ftan<J 
just  about  ai  much 
cKanc*  of  marrying 
me  as  you  do  of 
sticking  pint  in 
Radcl.ffe'  s  prize 
licn.  No  man  ev«r 
did:  it  can't  b«don^.** 


twecn  the  eyes.    Now.  if  we 
only  had — " 

Here  he  broke  off  suddenly 
and  sj)cnt  two  whole  days  in  se- 
cluded study.     Whicli  caused  the 
Paradoxers  no  dearth 
For  whenever  Rad- 
clifTe  actually  studied 
out  something  it  meant 
trouhle  for  the  jjreatesl 
unto    the    least    a  n  d 
f)lenty  of  it. 

A  weeklater  RadcIifTe 
came  into  port — 
rifjht  into 
his  appro- 
p  r  i  a  t  e  d  " 
and  unchart- 
ed little  nick 
in  the  I'a-  ^ 
ci  tic  Coast 
1  le  was  on  a 
tug  w  h  i  c  h 
towed  a 
s(|uat  three- 
master — hy  a 
shoestring,  as 
a   matter  of 
course. 

".\int  she  a 
beaut !"  rave  d 
Kaddiffe.  "She's 
t  h  e   real  pirate 
stuff  and  I  bought 
her    for   a    sonj^ : 
twelve  months'  note, 
usual  security.  She's 
got   a   brass  cannon 
and  leg  irons  and  miz- 
zen   booms   and  hal- 
yards and  everytliing 
that    a  thon»Uf,dihre(i 
galleon  of  rakish  de- 
sign   ought    to  have. 
Slie'll  pay  for  herself 
in  six  months  and  then 
some !  Stand  aghast, 
everybody!   I'm  gt)- 
ing  to  tlo  some  pirau- 
s  c  e  n  a  r  i  o  s  !h;it'll 
make  Captain 
look    like  a 
bush  leaguer!" 
Thus  begins 
Kaddiffe's  unlilmed  dram.i. 

It  was  a  silent  and  thoughtful 
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company  of  Paradoxcrs  who  sat  down 
to  supper  that  night  in  the  mess  icni. 
Each  man  and  each  woman  was  rumi> 
natinf^  over  the  statement  by  RadcUffc 
that  the  three-master  would  pay  for 
herself  in  six  months.  If  Kadcliffe 
said  this  then  it  was  all  too  true.  And 
from  the  greatest  Paradoxcr  unto  the 
least  there  was  a  murmur  of  appre- 
hension. 

'  There's  goin'  to  he  hell  a-poppin' 
around  here  when  Rad  cuts  loose," 
solemnly  confided  Billy  Lancaster  to 
those  in  sound  of  his  voice.  "I  never 
was  much  on  water  anyway,  and  this 
here  boat's  got  to  be  anchored  at  least 
a  c^uarter  oia  mile  from  shore.  Rad's 
grttn'  to  liave  ev<  ry  mother's  son  of  us 
swinimin"  thai  stretch  an'  splashin'  the 
water  around  us  with  cannon  faalls~- 
you  watch  !  ' 

A  dead  silence  proclaimed  that  every 
Paradoxer  had  heard.  And  Billy 
Lancaster  ought  to  know.  He  was  a 
villain  and  a  good  one  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  He  drew  the  best 
salary  on  the  Paradox  payroll.  He  had 
a  gofxl  build,  a  straight  mouth  ant!  was 
crowned  with  a  shock  of  yellow  hair. 
When  he  adjusted  his  black  wif  and 
bristly  black  mu'-tache.  liis  yellow 
eyebrows  and  blue  eyes  completed  a 
villainous  countenance  that  was  the 
envy  of  more  than  one  aspiringr  Para- 
dox understudy. 

But  Billy  was  far  from  a  villain  ai 
heart,  gross  irony  of  the  movie  life! 
He  had  never  outgrown  an  inborn 
terror  of  water  that  was  more  than 
knee  deep;  he  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  clap  his  hands  to  his  ears 
when  anything  louder  than  a  percus- 
sion cap  was  fired.  Consequently  Billy 
Lancaster's  life  since  the  day  he  quit 
driving-  a  laundry  wagon  to  become 
Radclilte's  star  villain  was  just  one 
continuous  heroic  struggle  with  himself. 

"But  think  of  the  stuff!"  essayed  the 
little  blue-eyed  under=tudv.  "It'll  sell 
like  peanuts  at  the  b;ill  game — we'll  all 
be  rich!" 

"You  mean  our  widows  an'  or- 
phans'll  get  rich  on  damage  suits," 
corrected  Billy  with  carefully  toned  in- 
dulgence, "l  ittle  one,  can  you  swim 
a  quarter  in  a  big  sea 


"Quit  scarin'  that  kid,  Billy,"  cut  in 
Sanderson,  who  hated  the  water  and 
made  no  bones  of  it.  "You  should 
worry  about  widows  an'  orphans. 
Radcltffe's  not  goin'  to  call  on  anybody 
but  unmarried  men  an'  women  to  pull 
off  his  new  thrillers,  an'  you  know  it!" 

Neither  Hilly  nor  Sanderson  was 
wholly  correct  in  his  predictions. 
There  were  no  widows  and  orphans 
left  l)ehind  as  results  of  any  Paradox- 
crs casting  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
realism.  Radctiffe  guarded  carefully 
rtj^ntnst  any  such  fatalities;  he  merely 
sent  his  Paradoxers  within  a  half  of 
watery  or  other  graves  and  then 
snatched  them  to  safety. 

'X'HE  very  first  film  made  on  the 
*  three-master  found  Billy  Lancaster, 
]Mrnte.  striking  madly  through  a  heavy 
sea  for  the  shore  after  having  villain- 
ously lighted  the  smudge  pots  in  the 
rraft's  hold.  When  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  that  blessed  shore  a  dying 
gunner  on  deck  turned  loose  an  enor- 
mous charge  of  grape  in  the  general 
direction  of  Dilly's  head.  The  spray 
nearly  drowned  him. 

"Great!  Great  stuff!"  yelled  Rad- 
clifTc  as  the  grape  tore  up  the  spray 
around  Billy. 

But  when  Billy  reached  the  shore 
he  pulled  the  earrings  from  his  ears, 
untied  the  red  bandanna  from  his  head 
and  took  the  case  knife  from  his  lecih. 
By  that  time  the  launch  from  the  three- 
trm'^tcr  scraped  np  on  the  !>each  and 
unloaded  the  camera  man  and  the 
gunner  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
spray.  Billy  got  up  from  the  s;ui<l  and 
met  that  gunner  on  his  own  ground. 
There  wasn't  any  fight. 

With  both  eyes  closed  and  nose 
spread  grote^fpiely,  the  gunner  ap- 
pealed to  Radclitie. 

Radcliffe  only  looked  up  from  his 
latest  .scenario  long  enough  to  laugh. 

"Go  back  and  tell  Billy  Lancaster 
that  if  he  doesn't  like  his  job  to  quit. 
Go  back  and  tell  hira  that  I'm  going  to 
dock  his  salary  for  every  day  you  lose 
on  account  of  that  face.  Tell  him  I 
trained  that  gun  myself  and  that  the 
charge  missed  him  a  good  ten  feet. 
Xow  beat  it.    I'm  busy!" 
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But  from  that  day,  although  TaradoN 
rose  several  fcft  on  tin*  niarket  as  the 
result  of  Radclirtes  water  tiirillers, 
RadclifFe's  smile  was  tinged  with  bit- 
terness. Hilly  Lancaster  became  the 
one  fly  in  his  ointment. 

"I  think  ni  have  to  do  somcthinif  to 
I^juuastcr  and  then  fire  hini."  con- 
fided Raddirt'e  to  his  camera  man. 
"He's  gun-sliv  and  he's  .spoiling  more 
footage  than  all  the  rcst  of  the  crowd 

put  to^H'ilK-r." 

"\\  hy  don't  you  tic  him  to  a  post  and 
fire  guns  by  his  head  for  a  whole  day?" 
offered  the  camera  man,  testing?  his  di.d. 
"That's  the  way  I  cured  a  gun-shy 
.setter  once — Irish  setter,  tool" 

"Leave  it  to  me!"  said  Radcliffc 
c^rimlv  "The  next  time  he  comes  to 
me  with  a  kick  I'll  shear  his  goat  and 
paint  it  yellow !" 

.\t   tliat    \ery   moment    IJilly  Lati 
caster  was  on  his  way  to  Kadclitte  s 
office.   Thev  arrived  there  together. 

**Well!  "  snapped  RadcUfTc.  kicking 
open  the  office  door  and  throwing  him- 
self into  his  desk  chair.  "What's  eat- 
ing on  you  now  ?" 

Hilly'  sidled  up  to  the  desk  and 
looked  queer. 

•*Rad.  I  think  111  quit  while  the 
quit  tin's  good,"  he  said.  "I've  been 
siiot  at  with  camion  halls,  strapjK'd  to 
the  mast  while  a  crazy  j)irate  threw 
knives  at  my  head  an'  been  shot  dead 
from  the  to|>  nf  that  iniz/lc  tnasl — " 

".Mizzen !"  snorted  Kaddirte.  "W  hy 
don't  you  learn  something  about  nau- 
tical terms !" 

"The  Lord  knows  1  know  enough," 
sighed  r.illy.  **I  never  was  strong  for 
the  ocean,  anyway.  Until  you  iKuighi 
that  boat  I  never  wmi  over  niv  lu- ad 
in  my  life.  Say,  Kail,  pay  nic  an'  let 
me  go.  I've  got  a  date  with  a  farmer 
out  in  \\  i^coTi-'in  to  cut  wheat." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  .sort,"  com- 
manded Radcliffe.  "You're  gun-shy; 
otherwise  you're  a  jierfectly  good  vil- 
lain. T'tn  not  i![oing  to  let  you  go  this 
way.  1  want  llie  c.\Cj[uisite  pleasure  of 
firing  you  the  next  foot  of  film  you 
sjKiil.  .Stick  around  awhile,  and  T'll 
give  you  a  nice  ea.sy  joh  on  board,  like 
peeling  potatoes  or  darning  socks 
or — *' 


Billy  shifted  on  bis  feet  and  his 
cheeks  glowed  red. 

"tjun  >hy.  eh?  Doti  i  gel  iuniiy, 
Ka<l.  I've  got  as  much  sand  as  any- 
body in  this  l)unch.  Tm  not  the  only 
one  ready  to, quit— -chew  on  that!  AH 
they  want  is  for  somebody  to  take  the 
lead  an"  jump  the  job  an'  you'll  be 
stranded  in  si.\  hours  with  nothin'  but 
yourself  an'  \onr  camera  men  to  pull 
your  fool  lilms.  Do  1  make  myself 
quite  plain,  K  al"" 

Radcliffe  was  no  fool.  Also  he  knew 
that  Billy  Lancaster  was  no  fool. 
"Why  didn't  you  say  .so  at  first!"  he 
snarled,  drilling  a  hole  through  liilly 
with  his  eyes.  "What  do  you  want  to 
call  off  the  strike?" 

r.il!\  stroked  the  two-day  stubble  on 
his  chm  and  smiled  sweetly.  "VouVc 
the  best  business  brains  in  tlie  country, 
RadcliiTe.  Quarter  interest  an'  no 
water  thrillers." 

"Quarter — what!"  roared  Radcliffe, 
jerking  his  feet  from  the  desk. 

"Vou  heard  nie.  just  tni\-  with  the 
crowd  if  you  think  I'm  blutlin'.  i  hink 
it  over  till  to-morrow  if  you  like.  It'll 
cost  you  half  interest  if  you  do!" 

*'\oUTc  a  set  of  pirates,  I'm  damned 
if  you  aren't!"  shouted  Radcliffe. 
"Yon  knew  I'd  signed  contracts— I've 
a  good  notion  to  let  the  whole  bunch  of 
you  go  and  starve!" 

'\'es,  Kad?  ^'on  know  what  a  fat 
rliancc  you  stand  of  i^cttin'  anotlu-r 
bunch  to  take  your  fool  risks,  nmch  less 
in  time  to  fill  your  contracts.  As  for 
j.iratcs,  I'm  glad  to  seti  that  we've  re- 
sponded .so  thoroughly  to  your  trainin'. 
\ox\  admit,  then,  tliat  we're  real,  sure- 
enough  pirates,  Rad?" 

Kadclitt'f  was  looking  through  t!ie 
o|)en  door  straight  out  to  sea  where 
the  three-master  rode  at  anchor.  He 
was  Mn'iiL;  lii^  b]'^  niethtatively. 

".\il  riglu,  lUlly,"  he  llnally  said. 
"I  guess  the  circuits  are  ready  for  a 
change  from  sea  stuff*  to  something' 
better.  We'll  call  the  deal  on  Xo 
more  sea  stuff;  quarter  interest  and 
ironclad  contracts  for  the  company 
from  to-tnorrow  that  sati=; factory  ? 
r.ring  the  crowd  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  nine  and  I'll  let  all  of  you  stick 
me  up." 
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kadclilTe  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the 
office.    BiUy  stood  in  the  open  door 

gazing  at  him  stupidly. 

*'I)iirn  it!"  he  nutttcrctl.  walking 
away  very  slowly.  "I've  muddied  the 
Spring:  Had  never  lost  a  penny  on  a 
contract  ill  his  life !" 

As  a  prophet,  ililly  L-uncaster  was 
as  good  as  he  was  on  stirring  np 
trouble.  When  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  his  surprise  and  appre- 
hension over  Kadcline's  gracious  ac- 
quiescence to  his  demand  for  a  contract 
allowing  him  :i  <|U:trter  interest  for 
calling  off  the  tlueaiened  strike  and 
further  specifying  that  no  more  water 
tricks  were  t<i  ite  enacted  during  the 
existence  of  that  contract,  he  went  out 
on  the  beach  and  read  the  written  and 
jointly  signed  agreement  from  start  to 
linish. 

He  read  it  twice.  Halfway  through 
it  for  the  third  time  he  jumped  up  and 
rushed  to  liis  fninrter*;  \i>  liiul  Sander- 
son spnuvle(i  on  the  bed  reading  with 
a  cigarette  burning  lazily  in  the  corner 
of  hi>  nidiifb. 

"I-emnie  see  your  contract!"  de- 
manded Billy. 

"Keep  your  shirt  on — it's  too  hot 
to  get  excited. answered  .Sanderson. 
"It's  in  the  washstand  drawer."' 

BiUy  read  it  once — slowly.  Then  he 
snt  flown  on  du'  tiIl;'!.:  <<\  llir  brd  ;in<l 
ran  his  lingers  through  his  yellow  hair. 

'•Sandy.  I'm  stung.  ^ly  contract's 
different  from  yours,"  he  said  huskily. 

**Lemme  see,"  drawled  .Sanderson, 
taking  the  typewritten  sheet  from 
Billy's  fingers. 

'*.So  'tis,  rnrrlo'i  tnc  wh.cn  I  s;n-  lb:>t 
you're  the  pri/.e  booli  ot  ilvc  coast. 
You've  agreed  to  share  in  a  quarter 
interest  nf  all  royalties  received  for 
Parado.x  hlnis — " 

"That's  all  right— Rad  gave  me  that 
for  hush  money.  P»ut  he  agrees  to 
gi\-e  nl!  the  rest  of  you  a  UKmtb'v  vaca- 
tiun  wilb  full  pay:  I  don't  get  any. 
An'  lie's  goin'  to  charge  me  up  with 
all  the  footage  1  spttil  because  of  im- 
proper registerin's  of  facial  an'  oiher 
expressions  at  any  an*  al!  times — " 

"Sure — be  ought  to  done  that  to  you 
long  ago.  Jiut  what  I  want  to  know 
is  why  you  fell  for  this  royalty  stuff. 


Don't  you  know  that  there  aint  any 
animal  so  far*s  Rad's  concerned?*' 

"Aint? — what  you  mean,  .Sandy?" 

"Didn't  you  know,  dear  W'illiani. 
that  Rad  sells  every  foot  of  Paradox 
outright  on  contract  prices?" 

I'illy  got  nj)  and  left  the  rnr>m,  Ke 
looked  fur  Kadcliffc,  only  to  learn  tiiat 
that  worthy  had  defiarted  on  a  char- 
tered tug  which  towed  the  j)iratc  craft 
away.  .Nobody  knew  when  Kadclitfc 
would  return :  nobody  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  the  three-master. 
Xoliody  cared.  A  few  single-reel  light 
(.omedies  on  shore  was  everything  on 
the  schedule  he  had  left  behind. 
I'.ver>r)ne  save  one  Billy  Lancaster 
felt  good. 

"nrWO  weeks  later  Radcliffe  came  to 
^  port.  He  came  by  land,  riding  in 
a  jinnper  beside  a  little  bundle  of  fuss 
.uid  feathers  and  blue  eyes  and  brown 
hair  and  dimj>les.  The  crowd  stood 
waiting  to  view  the  procession.  For 
behind  Radcliffe  and  his  latest  fern- 
initie  acquisition  trailed  a  lon;,^  line 
of  prairie  schooners  reeking  with  the 
odor  of  a  circus  menagerie.  And  judg- 
ing from  the  uproar  coming  from  with- 
in tho.sc  schooners,  a  menagerie  it  was. 

;]lello.  Hilly!"  called  KadditTe. 
jumping  out  and  helping  the  pair  of 
blue  eves  tn  land  deftly  on  her  tnc^. 
"Come  liere,  1  want  to  intro<luce  you 
to  our  new  star.  Miss  Milly,  allow 
me  to  introduce  Mr.  William  Lan- 
caster, our  prize  villain,  pirate  and  gen- 
eral hold-up  man.  Still  got  your  con- 
tract. Hilly  r 

I. illy  Lancaster  was  stammering  anti 
tooling  with  his  hat  and  staring  at  the 
girl  in  a  way  that  made  her  turn  and 
engage  KaflclilTe  in  conversation. 

"J  say.  Hilly."'  grinned  Radcliffe, 
"we've  got  the  greatest  line  of  thrills 
ever.  Milly's  past  master  on  the  circus 
aufl  wild  animal  stutY.  you  know,  and 
what  we'll  <lo  for  the  circuits — *' 

Billy  heard  nn  more.  His  ear-  were 
drumniincr  and  bis  liamU  t\ll  the  si/o 
t)f  bams.  l^)vc  ctmies  but  once  to 
every  man.  When  it  came  to  Billy 
L.mcaster  it  left  him  a  bribbling  infant. 

And  while  the  saws  were  sci"ccching 
and  the  hammers  hanging  on  the  new 
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200,  and  while  RadclifTc  was  pulling  lils 
hair  and  burning  the  midnight  oil  to 
work  out  such  a  series  of  wild  animal 
films  as  would  make  the  circuits  gasp, 
Billy  stormed  the  citadel  of  Milly's 
heart. 

"You're  such  a  big.  innocent  angel, 
Cottnntop,"  she  would  say  as  Billy 
would  meet  her  in  the  wings  after  a 
take,  and  stroU  back  to  her  cottage 
with  her,  "thai  I  hate  to  sec  the  way 
you're  going.  Cotton,  you  stand  just 
about  as  much  chance  of  marrying  me 
as  you  do  of  sticking  pins  in  Rad- 
cliffe's  prize  lion.  No  man  ever  did; 
it  can't  be  done." 

'•Don't  tell  me  that,"  Billy  would 
answer  desperately.  ,  "I  don't  know 
which  is  worse,  your  gettin'  chewed  up 
by  a  Hon  or  marryin*  me,  but  I'm  just 
fool  enough  to  think  that  I'm  a  whole 
lot  better.  I've  got  soniethin'  saved 
up,  Milly,  an'  I've  got  my  old  job  when- 
ever I  want  to  take  it — " 

"What  was  the  job,  Cotton?" 

*'In — in  the  laundrj^  business.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  do  somethm'  to  Rad 
before  I'm  through.  He  stung  mc 
once.  When  you  marry  mc  an'  we 
hoth  quit  him  he'll—" 

"If  I  let  you  kiss  mc  this  once  will 
}'OU  nin  home.  Cotton  ?  Honestly, 
you  men  think  that  every  girl's  a  fool 
who  wont  give  up  a  doublc-cinched  job 
payinjx  her  a  hundred  a  week  just  to 
tlarn  socks  for  her  board.  Run  along, 
Cotton.  Sec'  you  to-morrow.  Spoil- 
ing mneh  footage  these  <1n\s'" 

Milly  had  finished  her  role  of  heroine 
in  the  two-reeler,  "The  Belle  of  the 
Tanbark."  She  had  leaped  from  the 
back  of  a  racinpf  horse  and  through  the 
burning  hoop  witiiout  so  much  as 
scorching  her  filmy  costume.  She  had 
landed  again  on  the  bare  l)ack  of  the 
horse  to  a  queen's  taste,  and  the  tiUn 
was  done. 

Now  she  was  sitting  in  her  cottage, 
still  attired  in  the  '^Iiort,  fluffy  skirts 
of  the  circu.s  equestrienne.  Her  silk- 
clad  ankles  were  cro.<?55ecl  on  the  table's 
cdcfe.  With  one  finnd  slic  held  the 
typewritten  sheets  of  a  scenario.  And 
as  she  read  stroked  the  back  of  a 
black  and  white  cat  that  lay  purring  in 
her  Jap. 


Painted  or  unpainted,  Milly  was 
pretty.  Also  she  was  slim  and  young 
and  good.  Therefore  Billy  Lancaster 
knocked  on  her  door. 

"Come  in,  Cotton,"  she  called,  never 
looking  up  from  her  scenario. 

"Hello,"  greeted  Billy,  standing 
awkwardly  in  the  center  (jf  the  room, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  yellow 
hair.   "How's  everything?" 

Milly  looked  at  him  with  a  half 
smile  on  her  lips.  "What  you  mean. 
Cotton — how's  everything?  You  mean 
with  me  or  with  you  ?" 

"With  you."  sic^hcd  the  embarrassed 
Billy,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  and  mak- 
ing a  heroic  attempt  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. "I  know  how  things  are  with 
me,  all  right." 

"Oh,  do  you?**  Milly  pinched  the 
cat's  ears  to  make  it  leap  indignantly 
from  her  lap.  "Maybe  you  know  how 
things  are  with  yourself  and  maybe 
you  don't,  Cotton.  But  I  know  that 
Rad's  j^ettinc:  ready  to  fire  you,  and  I 
don't  blame  him!" 

"Fire  mc— for  what?"  Billy's  face 
was  jianieky  and  so  was  bis  voice. 

"For  what."*  Well,  jou've  got  your 
nerve  to  ask!  Why  don't  you  go  into 
the  projecting  room  sometimes  and  see 
the  footage  you're  spoiling  with  your 
stunts?  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
anyway "  " 

"Xotliin  ,"  said  Billy  doggedly,  look- 
ing down. 

^'Well,  didn't  you  raise  a  noise  about 
Rad's  sea  stuff,  and  aren't  you  spoil- 
ing all  his  land  stuff  as  fast  as  he  gives 
you  the  chance?  You  queered  that  In- 
dian raid  film  yesterday  by  rolling  a 
cigarette  after  the  Sioux  had  shot  you 
dead,  and  the  bo^'S  had  to  do  the  whole 
scene  over  agam.  They  were  tired, 
too! 

"And  to-day  you  stand  there  fooling 
like  a  schoolboy  when  you're  supposed 
to  be  telling  me  that  you're  t:;oing  to 
fight  and  save  me  from  a  hundred  out- 
laws. 

"Now,  Billy,  you'd  better  attend  to 
business  durini;  Inisincss  hours  or  Rad's 

foing  to  send  you  back  where  you  came 
rom.  And  this  business  beats  driving 
a  laundry  wagon,  and  you  know  it. 
Why  don't  you  brace  up?" 
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"Did  Rad  tdl  y«m  I  used  to  drive  a 
laundry  wagon?"  asked  Billy,  crimson. 

"Yes,  but  that's  nothing  to  get  red 
about.  I  used  to  wait  at  a  lunch 
oounter  before  I  met  Bonavetti  and 
learned  how  to  do  stunts  with  horses 
and  lions. 

Billy  got  up  from  his  seat  so  grace- 
fully that  he  overturned  his  chair. 
He  took  one  great  stride  forward  and 
dropped  to  his  knees  beside  the  girl's' 
chair  so  that  he  might  put  one  great 
arm  about  her  little  shoulders. 

"Milly,"  he  was  stammering,  "you 
know  what  makes  me  foolish  and  spoil 
films:  it's  you !  Gee,  don't  you  see  how 
crazy  I  am  about  you,  girl  I  And  you 
always  give  me  the  cold  shoulder  and 
make  fun  of  me  before  everybody'— 
can't  you  love  me,  just  some?" 

Milly  turned  her  head  and  looked 
into  Billy's  clean  eyes.  *'If  you  keep 
on,  Cotton,  you'll  make  me  do  some- 
thing crazy,  after  all,"  she  said. 

'Then  why  don't  you  marry  me?" 

She  uncrossed  her  silken  ankles  and 
pushed  htm  aside.  She  got  tip  and 
picked  up  the  scenario  from  the  table. 

''Here,  look  at  that.  With  stunU 
like  that  to  pull  ofT  every  week,  what 
time  do  you  think  I've  got  for  tliis  mar- 
riage business?" 

Crestfallen,  Billy  got  to  his  feet  and 
began  to  glance  through  the  pages. 

*'Is  this  the  fool  scenario  Sanderson 
was  tellin'  me  about?" 

"It's  Rad's  latest  thriller,'*  corrected 
Milly  with  some  heat. 

"If  it's  that  leopard  stunt,  it's  Rad's 
latest  freak.  I'h-hiih.  this  Is  it.  How 
about  that  new  leopard,  anyway — the 
black  one  you're  to  use  for  this  fihn?" 

Milly  sat  down  again  and  began  to 
Tiibblo  at  the  cnds  of  her  fingers.  "He's 
the  limit." 

"Then  why  don't  you  pass  him  up 
an'  use  snmethin'  you've  got  trained  ? 
I've  been  readin*  up  on  animals  since 
you  joined  this  outfit,  an'  they  say  that 
black  leopards  is  the  buU-headedest, 
meanest  varmints  that  sneaks.  They 
say  animal  trainers  pass  'cm  up  every 
time—" 

"Can't."  Millv  sronpcd  the  cat  tip 
into  her  lap.  "Rad's  called  the  reel 
'The  Black  Terror  of  the  Jungle,'  and 


already  advertised  -it  A  black  leopard 

it's  got  to  be." 

"You  say  he  wont  behave  at  re- 
hearsals ?" 

"See  this  r 

Milly  opened  her  wardrobe  and  took 
out  a  heavy  canvas  skirt.  From  belt 
to  hem  it  was  slashed  to  shreds  in  one 
wide  swath. 

"That's  what  he  did  yesterday — after 
I'd  been  trying  to  make  friends  with 
him  for  three  weeks  I" 

Billy's  arm  went  around  her  shoul- 
ders again.  "Cut  this  business  out, 
will  you,  Milly?  Don't  monkey  with 
that  leopard— everybody  says  you're 
goin'  to  get  mauled.  Cut  it  out  an' 
marry  me,  wont  you?"  he  pleaded, 
stroking  her  pretty  head  with  his  Ug, 
trembling  hand. 

For  a  single  instant  she  colored  so 
deeply  that  it  showed  through  the  paint 
on  her  cheeks.  Then  she  nestled  her 
head  against  him  and  began  to  laugh 
like  a  child. 

"Some  day — ^maybc,"  she  said. 

And  Rilly,  fearing  a  reversal  of  that 
sentiment,  kissed  her  quickly  and  went 
out 

TOURING  the  week  that  followed,  a 
*^  few  single-reders  were  made  and 

RadcIifFe  began  to  talk  about  where  the 
company  would  spend  the  summer.  But 
throughout  the  camp  there  was  a  buzz- 
ing undercurrent  of  excitement  which 
found  its  origin  in  neither  of  these 
happenings.  Everybody  knew  about 
the  black  leopard :  everybody  had  heard 
frilly  say  that  the  scene  would  be 
pulled,  mauling  or  no  mauling.  And 
everybody  knew  that  when  Milly  said 
anything  she  meant  it. 

Each  evening  the  entire  company 
would  flock  to  the  zoo.  And  each  even- 
ing Millv,  wearing  a  heavily  padded 
canvas  skirt  and  shirt,  would  step  into 
the  black  leopard's  cage  and  use  her 
every  wile  to  get  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  beast. 

And  each  evening  the  company  wit- 
nessed an  unfilmed  thriller  in  that  zoo. 
For  with  a  few  preliminary  snarls  the 
leopard  would  hurl  itself  straight  at 
the  girl.  Then  the  men  outside  the 
cage  would  ply  their  pikes  and  forks 
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and  the  water  hose  while  the  leopard 
dudged  and  screamed  and  snarlea  its 
fury  to  get  at  the  girl's  white  throat. 
Milly,  seizing  her  chance,  would  dart 
from  the  cage  and  go  back  to  her  cot- 
tage, wee^ping  hysterically. 

"It  cant  ho  done!"  swnre  Sanderson 
to  Billy,  letting  the  stream  from  the 
hose  play  full  into  the  leopard's 
"He'U  maul  the  kid  sure's  God  made 
little  green  apples!" 

Billy  swore  aloud  and  looked  on  with 
ashen  face  while  the  brute  charged 
straight  at  the  bars,  totally  ignoring  the 
terrihc  impact  of  blinding,  choking 
water.  Then  Billy  went  strait  to 
Milly's  cottage. 

"Now  you  know  you're  poin'  to 
call  it  off!'  he  blurted,  dashing  inio  her 
room  without  knocking  and  surprising 
the  girl  in  the  act  of  drying  her  red 
and  swollen  eyes. 

"Atnt  you?*'  he  demanded,  towerii^ 
alxjve  her.  Ilis  face  was  red  wim 
anger  and  excitement. 

"No,"  she  answered,  meeting  his 
4nres  and  stamping  her  foot.  **No  cat 
that  mews  is  going-  to  ptit  one  over  me! 
We're  going  to  pull  that  scene — under- 
stand ?  You  men  make  me  tired !" 

Billy  stared  at  her  stupidly,  then 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her.  Out- 
side, his  rage  flamed  anew.  He  drove 
a  kick  at  Milly's  black  and  white  cat 
which  sent  tliat  startled  plaything 
bounding  madly  down  the  walk  ahead 
of  him. 

"Beat  it!"  yelled  Billy.  "There  aint 
a  cat  in  this  camp  but'lt  need  ten  lives 
if  she  crosses  path.  Scatl"  he 
veiled,  striding  toward  his  quarters, 
kidcing  savagely  at  loose  stones  as  tie 
went. 

Sanderson  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Uh-huh ;  anybody's  got  a  glass  eye  c'n 
see^  you've  got  yours,  an'  I  c'n  guess 
who  handed  it  to  you,"  he  said. 

"An*  inayhe  you  l)ctter  lake  It  out  in 
guessin',"  blazed  Billy,  crowding  past 
him  into  the  room. 

Sanderson  caught  him  by  the  arm 
and  half  dragged  the  infuriated  villain 
around  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 
"Look  at  that  an'  shed  your  grouch,  will 
you!"  he  clricklcd,  pointing. 

Billy  caught  UfT  a  stick.  That 


darned  cat !"  he  swore  betw^n  clenched 
teeth.  "I'll  bust— " 

Sanderson  snatched  the  stick  and 
threw  it  away.  "It's  Milly's  1"  he 
warned.  "Watch  her  I" 

Billy  watched.^  The  cat  was  doing  a 
dervish  around  a  soiled,  tattered  rag 
doll.  First  she  would  mew  pathetically, 
crouch  and  then  creep  within  a  foot  of 
the  doll.  With  a  lightning  spring  she 
pounced  upon  it,  sci/od  it  in  her  claws, 
tossed  it  aloft,  caught  it  again,  rolled 
over  with  it,  sprang  away,  crept  back 
and  rrpeatcd  the  performance. 

"Huh!"  grunted  Billy. 

'Take  it  away  from  her  an'  see  what 
she  does,"  suggested  Sanderson. 

Billy  attemptofl  to  reach  the  doll,  but 
the  cat  got  there  lirst.  She  seized  the 
plaything  and  dashed  to  a  safe  distance, 
only  to  repeat  her  antics. 

Sanderson  went  into  their  quarters. 
Billy  watched  the  cat  It  was  some- 
tliing  to  do  and  something  else  to  tiitnk 
about. 

"Lcnune  see  that  doll,"  he  muttered 
suddenly. 

He  strolled  carelessly  toward  the  cat, 
now  too  engrossed  with  the  doll  to  heed 
htm.  Suddenly  Billy  ottered  a  loud 
".*^caf !" — leaped  forward,  caught  the 
cat  off  her  guard  and  scooped  up  the 
.doll. 

The  next  moment  that  cat  had  leaped 
straight  at  his  hands  in  mad  desire  to 
recover  the  prize  and  the  blood  began 
to  ooze  from  the  tiack  of  Billy's  paws. 

"Well,  of  all  the  darned  fool  cats!" 

His  vicious  kick  missed  the  mark. 
He  pot  the  doll  into  his  pocket  and 
made  for  the  zoo.  Had  he  looked  back 
he  would  have  seen  Milly's  pet  follow- 
ing in  his  tracks. 

When  he  reached  the  black  leopard  s 
cage,  the  beast  was  circling  and  snarl- 
ing to  itself — as  usual. 

^•Here,  you!"  Billy  threw  the  doll 
into  the  cage.  "Try  your  luck  OH  Atff 
— I  wont  get  mad." 

As  the  rag  doll  came  sailing  through 
the  bars,  the  leopard  shied  nervously 
and  crouched.  For  a  moment  it  held 
that  position ; .  then  it  rolled  over  on 
its  side  and  continued  rolling  until  it 
reached  the  doll.  Out  flashed  its 
wicked  paw,  with  claws  unsheathed. 
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G«ttt1y  it  drew  the  doll  to  its  head.  The 
lec^rd  mewed  loudly  ;ind  p;ot  to  its 
feet,  tried  to  stand  on  its  head  and  then 
fairly  duplicated  the  antics  of  its  little 
black  atul  white  COUsin. 

"Well,  if  you  cats  aittt  the  darned- 
est — ■'  began  the  man. 

Billy's  exclamation  was  cut  short. 
Behind  him  there  was  a  faint  mew; 
then  the  black  and  white  cat  leaped 
through  the  bars  and  pounced  sqimrely 
upon  the  doU  clutched  in  the  leopard  s 
claws. 

One  lightning  sweep  ot  the  great  tree 
paw,  and  Milly*s  pet  came  back  through 
the  bars,  a  shaltered,  bleeding  mass. 

Billy  stood  agape.  The  leopard  re- 
turned to  the  doll,  fondling  and  caress- 
ing  the  bundle  of  rags  as  though  it  had 
been  one  of  it-  own  cub?.  For  half  an 
hour  iiilly  stood  watching.  He  jumped 
a  foot  when  the  zoo  keeper  called  htm 
loudly  by  name. 

"Goin'  to  shut  up  now,"  he  yelled. 

Billy  suddenly  realized  that  it  was 
growing  dark.  "Cot  time  to  help  me?" 
he  asked.  "I  threw  one  of  the  camp 
kid's  dolls  in  that  cage,  an'  maybe  I 
ought  to  take  it  back.  Gimme  a  i^ke 
an'  you  keep  the  varmint  away  while 
I  snake  the  doll  out,  will  you?"  He 
carefully  pushed  the  remains  of  MiUy's 
cat  under  the  cage  and  out  of  the  keep-, 
er's  sight. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  sweat- 
ing and  swearing  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  enrnijed  yells  and  charges  from 
the  leopard,  the  doll  was  rescued. 

"Oughtn't  throw  thin<^s  in  the 
en      /'  growled  the  panting  keeper. 

"Wont  any  more/'  replied  Billy  as 
he  stuffed  tiie  doll  into  his  pocket  and 
left  the  zoo. 

"Now,  aint  it  the  peculiar  thing!"  he 
was  muttering  and  chuckling  as  he  went 
to  his  quarters.  "Poor  littfe  kitty — ^1*11 
buy  Mil!>'  another  one." 

Late  that  night  the  property  man  en- 
tered his  own  quarters  to  find  Billy  in 
possession.  He  wa>  buried  in  the  pages 
of  a  huge  volume  from  the  library. 

"What  the  Sam  Hill  yott  doin'?" 
called  the  property  man  affably, 
".'^fndvin'  for  my  job'" 

Billy  carelessly  put  the  volume  back 
upon  tfie  shelf  and  yawned. 
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**No,"  he  said,  "I  got  lonesome  an' 

thought  I'd  read  awhile.  By  the  way, 
what  sort  o'  costume  you  goin'  to  rig 
Milly  in  for  that  jungle  stunt  to- 
morrow?" 

"The  one  I  saw  you  takin'  to  the 
dressniaker  for  her  to-day,"  grinned  the 
property  man. 

♦'She'll  make  a  hit  in  that  rig/'  said 
Billy  carelessly. 

«It11  be  a  scream  if  the  leopard  be- 
haves/' exulted  the  property  man. 

f  ood  night,"  yawned  Billy.  "Guess 
i  11  turn  in." 

He  strolled  to  the  corral,  where  half 
a  hundred  cow  ponies  were  frolicking 
in  the  moonlight,  fie  seized  one  by 
the  mane,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  was 
in  the  saddle  and  racii^  fnadly  in  ihe 
direction  of  Calais,  fifteen  miles  away. 

It  was  close  to  dawn  when  Billy  stole 
back  into  camp,  leading  the  pony.  He 
unsaddled  the  tired,  sweating  animal 
and  turned  it  into  the  corral.  Then  he 
stood  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the 
1m  [  ing  cottages.  Not  a  light  was 
burning.  He  looked  in  tlie  direction  of 
Milly's  cottage  and  chuckled.  He 
looked  in  the  direction  of  Raddiffe's 
and  made  a  face.  I'Vom  the  zoo  sud- 
denly burst  the  thundering  roar  of  a 
lion,  a  pause,  another  roar  and  dead' 
silence.  Then  the  quiet  of  dawn  was 
speared  by  a  hair-raising  scream.  It 
was  the  black  leopard. 

"You — !"  muttered  Billy  savagely. 
"You—!  I'll  twist  your  taiir 

Mo  director  who  ever  stood  beside  a 

^  ^  movie  camera  with  a  megaphone 
in  his  hand  could  have  asked  for  more. 
The  day  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  A 
little  breeze  was  lilowing.  too;  just 
enough  to  make  the  leaves  and  vines 
in  the  "jungle"  stir  lazily. 

"Some  local  color!"  chortled  Rad- 
eliffe.  making  his  final  inspection  of 
the  setting  and  stepping  to  the  side  of 
the  machine.  ''Everybody  back!*'  he 
yelled  to  the  crowd. 

"All  right/'  he  said  easily  to  the 
operator.  "Eat  up  about  Mty  feet  of 
that  setting  before  anybody  enters.  Let 
her  go!" 

The  soft  purring  of  the  machine 
oould  be  heard  bf  those  on  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  crowd.  At  a  nod  from 
RadcliiTc,  the  villain  who  was  subbing 
for  Billy  entered,  followed  by  the  hero 
and  Milly.  The  beginninj^  of  the  final 
scene  of  "The  Black  Terror  of  the 
Jungle,"  advertised  oyer  the  entire 
Paradox  circuit,  was  slipping  aloil^  as 
smoothly  as  oil  through  a  siphon. 

Billy  Lancaster  waited  in  the  crowd 
until  Milly  made  her  first  exit.  She 
wa?  rij^L^ccl  out  the  property  man 
had  said — khaki  skirt,  leggings,  blue 
shirt  and  tropical  helmet 

"You  look  good,  Milly,"  said  Billy, 
leading  her  aside  and  speaking  low. 
"How  do  you  feel?" 

"AU  right.  Cotton,*'  she  laughed,  a 
bit  nervously,  makinf^  to  run  her  liaiuls 
into  the  side  pockets  of  her  skirt.  "For 
goodness'  sake  I  Did  you  tclt  the  dress- 
maker to  sew  tlicsc  pockets  up?  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  my  hands. 
I  guess  I'm  nervous.  Cotton." 

"It'll  work  out  all  right,"  said  Billy 
easily,  "even  thont^h  Rad  wouldn't  let 
me  in,  an'  you  haven't  rehearsed  with 
that  varmint.   Don't  worry." 

"I  want  to  get  this  tliinc;^  over  with," 
said  the  girl,  making  marks  in  the  sand 
with  the  toe  of  her  Kttle  boot. 

"\\'i.sh  I  thought  niarryin'  you'd  be 
as  easy,"  said  Billy  in  a  low,  serious 
tone. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  first 
real  look  of  womanly  love  and  trust 
Billy  had  ever  read  in  her  blue  eyes. 
There  was  a  mute  appeal  in  them.  In 
spite  of  her  make-up  she  showed  pale. 
Billy  grasped  her  arm  with  quick  un- 
derstanding. 

"Don't  get  scared,  Milly.  You  know 
darned  well  I'd  make  ?ait?age  of  that 
kitten  if  he  tried  any  monk^shines 
with  you!  Sandy's  goin'  to  keep  him 
covered, — Rad  wouldn't  trust  me  with 
a  rifle  while  you  were  on, — ^and  he 
couldn't  miss  him  if  he  tried.  Don't 
get  scared.  Milly ;  I'm  right  here,  girl !" 

And  before  she  knew  what  had  liap- 
pencd.  Billy  had  kissed  her  twice. 

Milly  ran  from  him.  The  crowd  was 
stirring-  and  talkinp;-  in  excited  ttndcr- 
tones.  The  operator  ceased  turning  the 
crank  and  mopped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow.  Radcliffe  went  slipping 
dirough  the  crowd. 


"Here,  Sandy!"  he  called,  catching 
sight  of  that  individual.  "Come  here." 

Billy  sidled  up  as  Sandy  and  Rad- 
cliffe  got  together.  "Now,  Sandy,  you 
don't  want  to  get  rattled  That  leopard 
cost  us- a  cool  three  thousand  and  we 
don't  want  lo  lose  him — see? 

"Now  listen :  Milly's  never  rehearsed 
this  scene,  because  tlie  leopard  wouldn't 
stand  for  it,  and  we  don't  know  exactly 
what's  going  lo  happen.  Hut  f'  r  li  's 
tied  to  the  tree  we're  going  to  turn  the 
leopard  into  the  picture.  She  breaks 
away,  j:^rabs  her  helmet  and  ntshes  faim 
out  of  the  picture — see? 

"Sandy,    you    keep   him  covered. 
Don't  shoot  unless  he  jumps  to  maul' 
her.    Billy,  yon  keep  clean  out  of  this: 
you've  spilled  the  beans  too  often!" 

Sanderson  emptied  the  magazine  of 
his  rifle,  inspected  each  sheU»  refilled 
the  magazine  and  nodded. 

"I  get  you,"  he  said,  and  slipped  to 
his  post. 

Billy  followed  him.  "Sandy,  if  you 
have  to  shoot  and  miss  I'll  kill  you. 
If  you  forget  to  shoot  I'll  kill  you.  I'll 
feed  you  to  that  kopard!" 

Miily  was  on  and  the  machine  was 
working  at  a  great  rate.  The  villain 
had  lashed  her  to  the  tree  in  the  lieart 
of  the  "jungle"  and  now  stood  before 
her  registering  venomous  triumph. 
Milly  registered  back  defiance,  strug- 
gVms;  to  free  licrself  from  the  bonds. 

With  a  final  toss  of  his  head  and  a 
brutal  smirk  the  villain  left  her  to  her 
fate  and  slipi)ed  back  of  the  camera, 
while  Milly  continued  the  struggle  to 
free  herself. 

"Got  them  nearly  ofT?"  called  Rad- 
cliffe. "Keep  grinding,"  he  added  to 
the  operator. 

"Yes,"  called  Milly,  turning  her  head 
so  that  the  movement  of  her  lips  would 
not  be  registered. 

"All  right!"  yelled  Radcliffe  through 
the  me,t,M|)hone.    "I'unch  him  otit !" 

From  the  far  end  of  the  "jungle" 
'came  a  chorus  of  shouts,  then  a  scream, 
a  great  clanging  of  iron  rods,  and  in  a 
l)lack  flash  the  leopard  bounded  into  the 
camera's  range  and  stood  still,  glaring 
in  all  directions. 

"Got  the  ropes  loose?"  called  Rad- 
cliffe  again. 
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Milly  turned  her  head  aside  and 

called  back  "Yes." 

"Then  hold  that  pose  until  he  begins 
to  come  to  you.  Wait  till  he's  ten  yards 
before  you  break  loose  and  take  off 
your  helmet.  Hey  there,  somebody 
make  that  leopard  get  a  move  on  1" 

The  black  brute  was  standing  stock 
still  and  the  film  was  racinf^  past  the 
lens.  Another  chorus  of  yells  came 
from  tiie  men  behmd  the  leopard.  The 
leopard  wheeled,  gave  a  rasping  snarl 
and  ^^tnrted  craftily  toward  the  p^irt. 

"jiicak  the  ropes!"  yciied  Radditi'e. 

With  a  final  desperate  hirch  of  her 
body  Milly  broke  away,  registered  in- 
stant terror  at  the  sight  of  the  leopard 
and  tfien  waited. 

"Grab  your  helmet! — that's  right. 
Keep  going,  Milly,"  directed  RadclifTe, 
his  eyes  flitting  from  the  g^irl  to  the 
leopard.  "Look  him  straight  in  the 
eyes — a  little  faster — now,  take  three 
quick  steps — there — now  keep  your 
nerve  and  rush  him  with  the  hehmt — 
it's  going  fine — Sandy's  got  him  cov- 
ered— don't  get  scared — what  the — !" 
-  Vfidi  a  sudden  gasp  RadcfifFe^s 
mouth  flew  wide  open  and  his  lower 
Hp  hung  limp.  Not  a  sound  wa«  heard 
save  the  steady  purring  of  the  machine. 
But  the  leopard—! 

Milly  had  taken  the  three  quick  steps 
and  had  raised  the  hehnet  to  rush  the 
brute  when  it  crouched  flat  to  the 
ground,  the  tip  of  its  tail  tAvitclnng 
spasmodically.  The  leopard  did  not 
spring ;  it  did  not  slink  back. 

Without  a  moment's  warning  it 
turned  over  on  its  side  and  began  to 
roll  and  purr.  Milly  stood  with  up- 
raised helmet  as  though  petrified.  The 
leopard  that  had  sprung  at  her  every 
day  for  a  month  was  rolling  over  and 
over  and  purring!  Then  it  got  to  its 
feet  and  marched  straight  to  her,  its 
tail  high  and  stiff  above  its  arched 
back. 

"Pur-r-r,  pur-r-r,"  went  the  leopard. 

1  he  girl  stood  stock  still.  Like  a 
great  house  cat  the  leopard  rubbed  its 
arched  back  back  and  forth  against 
t!ic  girl's  quivering  knees,  purring 
loudly,  sti fit-tailed,  arched-backed. 

With  a  hysterical  laugh  Milly 
reached  down  and  patted  the  sleek  hide. 


The  leopard  turned  over  on  its  side 

and  groveled,  purred  some  more  and 
rubbed  itself  against  her  knees,  play- 
fully pawed  at  her  skirt  and  slashed  it 
like  a  razor.  Then  it  tried  to  spin  on 
its  nose  in  the  dust  at  her  feet  and  as 
suddenly  got  to  its  feet  and  knocked 
her  down  as  it  rubbed  the  whde  Ungth 
of  its  body  against  her. 

Milly  got  up,  her  cheeks  burning,  her 
eyes  snapping  in  rage. 

"Scat!"  she  screamed,  kicking  the 
leopard  in  the  ribs.  "Scat,  you  kitten  I 
— you've  spoiled  this  film!" 

Then  it  was  that  RadcUffe  found  his 
lungs. 

"Siopl"  he  roared.  "Stop  the  ma- 
diine!    The  scene's  ruined  1  What 

the — ?    Get  out  of  the  setne.  Milly!" 

Milly  leaped  to  the  little  hidden  gate 
in  the  "jungle"  enclosure  and  fell  limp 
and  ttnoonsdous  into  Billy  Lancaster's 

arms. 

And  as  Billy  bore  her  away  the  men 
.  with  forks  and  pikes  entered  the  en- 
closure to  drive  the  despoiling  leopard 
back  to  its  cage. 

In  the  wink  of  an  eye  the  purring, 
playful  cat  of  the  moment  before  be- 
came the  screaming,  man-killing  leop- 
ard of  old.  It  leaped  upon  a  man's 
arm  and  slashed  it  to  the  bone  from 
shoulder  to  finger  tip? 

Sweating,  cursii^,  panting,  they 
charged  the  leopanf  and  the  leq»ard 
charged  back.  Tt  shot  under  the  leveled 
forks  and  pikes  and  bore  down  an- 
other man,  his  yells  of  pain  mingling 
with  the  leopard's  screams. 

"Shoot,  shoot!  he's  madl"  yelled 
Radclitfe. 

Sanderson's  rifle  crashed  out  and  the 
leopard  rolled  over,  lyii^  as  still  as  the 
man  it  had  mauled. 

pOR  two  da;^  Milly  kept  to  her  cot- 
*  tage  and  in  bed.  The  third  day 
she  sat  in  a  big  chair  and  all  propped 
up  with  pillows,  recovering  from  a 

merciless  attack  of  .shattered  nerves. 
And  on  the  third  day  Billy  Lancaster 
knocked  at  her  door  and  entered. 

"Well,  Cotton,"  she  smiled,  as  he 
took  her  little  white  hand  and  kissed  it, 
"we  made  a  nice  mess  of  it,  didn't 

wel" 
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Billy  drew  his  chair  up  ap^ainst  her 
own  and  held  both  her  hands.  "Who 
made  a  mess?"  he  challenged.  '*You 
did  your  part;  the  leopard's  the  only 
one  tliat  made  a  mess  o'  things.  Did 
you  hear  what  happened  in  the  jungle 
after  I  brought  you  here?'* 

Milly  closed  her  eyes  wearily  and 
shook  her  head.   Then  Billy  told  her. 

"It  just  goes  to  show,"  he  con- 
cluded, "that  you're* the  only  livin' 
tamer  o'  cats— 

"Stop  rieht  there!"  She  waved  her 
hand.  "That  leopard  went  crazy. 
Everybody  says  so,  and  that's  all  the^e 
is  to  it  r 

"Mavbe  he  did  an'  maybe  he  didn't," 
said  Billy,  recapturing  her  hands.  "But 
I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  leop- 
ards: I  came  here  to  ask  you  when 

you're  goln'  to  marry — " 

He  jerked  away  his  hands  and  sat 
straight  at  the  knock  upon  the  door. 
Radcliffe  entered. 

"How  is  it  now,  ]\Tilly?"  he  asked, 
darting  a  queer  look  at  Billy. 

"All  right,  Rad,  but  I've  got  the 
worst  case  of  nerves  in  the  country." 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  gave  a  little 
shiver. 

Radcliffe  was  looking  Billy  over 
from  head  to  foot.  "You  know,  ^lilly. 
I  believe  I  understand  the  case  now," 
he  said,  never  taking  his  eyes  from 
Billy. 

Billv  cleared  his  throat  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"You  remember  the  night  before  the 
reel  when  you  were  reading  in  the 
property  room,  Billy?" 

"I'h-huh." 

"W  ell,  I  watched  you  saddle  a  pony 
and  ride  away.  And  I  sat  up  till  you 
got  back.  Prom  the  time  you  were  gone 
I  guess  }  r  made  Calais,  didn't  you?" 

"Uh-huh,"  replied  Billy,  rubbing  his 
nose  furiously.  • 

"And  after  all  that  ha|)pened  to  that 
leopard  I  got  to  thinking  especially 
hard.  Just  by  accident  I  found  that 
page  you  had  been  reading.  You  for- 
got and  dog-eared  that  page. 

"Oh,  Lordl"  groaned  Billy,  putting 
his  head  in  his  hands,  while  Milly 
looked  in  amazement  from  Radcliffe  to 
Billy  and  back  again. 


"Milly,"  said  Radcliffe  suddenly, 
"have  you  got  that  skirt  you  wore  the 
otfier  day?" 

It's  in  the  wardrobe/'  replied  the 

wondering  girl. 

Radcliffe  got  it.  He  handled  the 
skirt  a  moment,  then  pulled  out  his 
knife  and  began  to  rip  the  seams. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  prroaned  Billy. 

"You  see,"  said  RadcKfTe  grimly  as 
he  hiinrlled  the  skirt  in  his  arms  and 
resumed  his  seat,  "that  dog-eared  page 
told  how  cra^  certain  animals  get 
about  certain  things  and  how  they  for- 
get themselves  and  turn  into  regular 
liousc  cats.  So  Billy  took  a  chance  and 
had  somebody  sew  some  of  it  in  your 
skirt." 

He  held  up  his  hand  to  display  a 
half  dozen  httle  paper  padcets.  He 
opened  one.  Out  poured  what  looked 
to  be  pieces  of  dried  leaves. 

"The  leopard  fell  for  it,  Billy." 
RadcliflFe  was  standing  over  him. 
"And  I  might  have  known  you'd  ruin 
me  unless  I  hogtied  vou.  You've  lost 
me  a  three-thousand-aollar  animal  and 
spoiled  the  hit  of  the  season,  you  hack 
driver  1  Now  go  look  for  another 
job!" 

Milly  was  on  her  feet,  standing  be- 
tween the  enraged  Radcliffe  and  sullen 

iiilly. 

"I  did  it  for  you.  Milly,"  the  big 

fellow  was  saying.  "I  tried  it  out  on  a 
doll  before  I  tried  it  on  you.  I  owe  the 
dressmaker  a  dollar  for  sewing  it  in 

your  skirt — I  owe  ynu  a  new  black  and 
white  cat — I  owe  a  litt''^  girl  a  new  doll 
an'  a  dollar  for  tellin'  me  it  had  been 
packed  in  a  medicine  chest.  It's  cat- 
nip, Milly!  I  wanted  you  for  myself 
an'  Rad  wanted  you  for  his  tilm!" 

Radcliffe  turned  on  his  heel  and 
^'animed  out. 

For  a  long  moment  Milly's  blue  eyes 
looked  into  Billy's.  Her  eyes  lost  all 
their  wimderment ;  they  melted  and  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"Cotton !" 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
as  he  knelt  to  receive  them,  and  pulled 
his  head  against  her  wet  cheek. 

"Cotton,  she  whispered  brokenly 
into  his  ear,  "how  soon  can  you  go  back 
to  that  laundry?" 
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'HEN  the  street  door  opened 
and  closed,  and  Pamela's 
lat^h  echoed  up  the  stairs,  the 
exquisite  voice  of  a  violin  stopped 
short,  as  if  the  strings  had  snapped. 
Not  tiiat  Pant  noticed  this.  She  breezed 
into  the  stu<h*o,  briiifjini^  with  her  an 
odor  of  gasohne,  and  a  young  nian  with 
red  hair  in  a  smart  motor-coat.  Her 
own  was  makeshift. 

"Vitla  darlinff.  are  you  still  writing 
'pink  tales  for  pale  people'?"  she  cried, 
in  her  f resh  young  voice.  "IVc  brought 
Air.  French  hoiAc  with  me.  Do  give 
us  some  tea!" 

'  Vida  Crowly  emerged  from  a  httered-^ 
desk  placed  in  the  shelter  of  a  bay* 
window.  She  wore  glasses  and  was 
tailor-made  in  appearance. 

"I  believe  I  am  more  prepared  to 
g:ivc  yon  ink  than  tea,"  she  tleclarcd, 
lioldin^  up  stained  finger-tips  for  their 
inspection.  **How  do  you  do.  Mr. 
French?  While  you  have  been  driving 
your  Rolls-Royce  I  have  been  driving 
Pegasus ;  and  there's  quite  a  difference, 
believe  me." 

"f  I'  V      the  stor\'  cnminc;  on,  r.ahc 
asked  Pamela,  as  she  peeled  out  of  her 
jacket  and  stood  givin^^  her  costume 
little  feminine  touches  with  her  slender 
hands. 

"Nicely,  thanks.  I  have  just  reached 
the  point  where  I  am  about  to  fasten 
the  mtirdor  on  the  least-suspectefl  pcr- 
.son  in  the  book."  Vida  commenced  to 
busy  herself  with  the  tea  things,  but 
her  hands  lacked  the  pretty  touch 
among  the  delicate  china  which  Pam 
lent  to  a  similar  task,  "And  how  is  the 
play?"  she  asked,  turning  to  Leonard 
French. 

'*Say,  I  wish  you'd  |)ersuadc  Miss 


Martyn  to  come  in  on  this  thing."  he 
replied,  with  a  trace  of  boyishness 
which  even  \'ida  agreed  wasn't  alto- 
gether without  a  certain  appeal.  Most 
women  did  like  Leo  French's  crisp  red 
hair  and  strong,  square  chin.  "There's 
a  part  in  this  pby  that  suits  Miss  Mar- 
tyn to  a  t." 

"It  must  be  a  thinking  part,"  mur- 
mured Vida,  as  she  poured  the  tea. 

"How  perfectly  nawstyl"  Fam  said, 
from  the  window. 

T^HE  studio  was  in  half-light,  but  out- 
*  side  in  the  street  there  lingered 
orat^  and  scarlet  glimmerings,  and 
Pam,  at  the  window,  was  XwkWy  silhou- 
etted against  this  most  effective  back- 
ground. Of  course  it  was  her  profile 
that  was  turned  to  the  room,  that  purely 
Greek  profile  (if  brnw  and  no«;c  and  chin 
which  was  becoming  auite  familiar 
through  the  covers  of  tne  magazines. 
\  ida  Crowly,  though  she  had  lived  with 
her  a  year,  never  saw  the  beautiful 
head  without  a  little  gasp  of  admira- 
tion, and  even  young  French  was  stirred 
to  new  eiuluisiasm?. 

"By  George,"  he  cried,  "that's  what 
we  need — ^that  and  a  tune!  Can't  you 
see  what  a  career  the  stage  will  open  to 
Pam,  Mi?s  Crowly'  I've  been  talking 
my  head  oil  all  afternoon — guess  I'ra 
not  a  good  talker;  and  Robinson  has 
made  his  little  speech.  But  the  issue 
seems  to  hang  fire.  We  want  Miss 
Martyn  in  our  show." 

Vida  laughed  crisply. 

"NVnv  you're  talking  nonsense.  You 
tKUiit  I'aniela  in  a  show!  Have  you 
ever  heard  Miss  Martyn  inquire  of  the 
traffic-officer  at  the  Broadway  corner 
the  way  to  the  Public  Library? — not 
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that  she  doesn't  know  the  way  perfectly 
well,  or  that  she  d  want  to  there  if 
she  didn't,  but —  And  she'd  read  tines 
in  the  same  voice.  When  she  sees  a 
pair  of  trousers  she  straightway  goes 
vanilla,  like  milk  goes  to  clabber  at  the 
jijjproach  of  a  thunderstorm.  It's  only 
her  j)rolile  that  is  pure  Greek;  the  rest 
of  her  is  Dresden,  with  Giuseppe  V  erdi 
trinmitngs.  Of  course  it's  Shakespeare 
3F0U  want  her  for?" 

"Mr.  French  said  a  show,"  interposed 
Pam,  in  a  tone  intended  for  sarcasm. 

"Yes,  I  heard  Mr.  French  distinetTy 
sa5'  a  show,"  \  ida  nodded  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile.  "Is  it  Shakespeare?" 
She  turned  to  the  young  man. 

Leonard  Frencli  knew  little  about 
Shakespeare  and  considerably  less 
about  sarcasm,  and  so  he  b^n  con- 
scientiously to  elucidate  for  Miss 
Crowly's  benefit.  He  was  quite  an 
ordinary  young  man  except  for  the  fact 
that  his  life  had  been  crowned  with  an 
unbelievable  number  of  dollars. 

"Dolf,  Robinson  wrote  the  thing: 
Robby  and  I  were  at  school  toas^t^" 
he  explained.  "It's  a — musical  piece: 
dancing,  singing — er — a — jokes—'* 

"But  Pamela  can't  sing,"  objected 
Vida. 

"Neither  can  Mrs.  Fiske,"  flashed 

Pam. 

"And  Pamela  can't  dance,"  continued 

Miss  Crowly,  unruffled. 

"Neither  can  Bernhardt,"  Pam  de- 
fended. 

"You  concede  that,  then?"  Vida 
arched  her  brows.  "Then,  of  course, 
you  must  want  her  for  a  joke,  Mr. 
French." 

"Darlinp:,"  said  Pam,  leaving'  tlic 
young  man  speechless  for  the  moment, 
"either  you  nave  too  many  brains  or 
too  few.  At  least  you  are  not  quite 
like  other  people,  you  know  Don't  say 
'Allah  be  praised!'  You  scatter  my 
thoughts  when  you  talk  like  a  book :  I 
try  to  listen  to  you  instead  of  patherin^ 
my  wits.  Is  there  one  serious  objection 
you  can  raise  against  a  stage  career 
for  me?" 

"Well,  ptiblic  safety  must  be  con- 
sidereil,  of  course." 

"You  mean  that  for  humor,  I 
sui^ose." 


\/IDA'S  eyes  grew  grave  as  they  met 
^  Pam's,  across  the  small,  candle- 
lighted  room.  The  last  reflection  from 
the  setting^  sun  had  faded  now ;  the 
studio  was  full  of  atnK^phere,  quaintly 
emphasized  by  sudi  touches  as  the  can- 
dlesticks and  a  handful  of  fire  in  place 
of  a  p;as-loe:  in  the  miniature  grate. 

"You  have  been  nearly  two  years  in 
New  York,"  said  X  ida,  when  she  spoke 
again.  Leonard  French  was  for  the 
time  either  ignored  or  foigotten.  "In 
that  time  you  have  done  very  well,  pos- 
ing for  heads.  "S'our  profile  is  becoming 
as  well  known  to  the  country  as  the 
Metropolitan  Tower.  \\  hy  this  insane 
desire  to  act,  at  this  late  day?" 

"If  yon  mean  Fin  too  old  to  take  up 
something  new,  then  you're  dead  wrong, 
Vida.  Noah  was  over  six  hundrra 
when  he  started  to  build  the  Ark — the 
Bible  says  so.  Of  course  I'm  no  Tet- 
razinni — Leo  knows  that;  but  we  have 
worked  that  out  too — or  Robinson  has." 
Pamela  set  her  lips  and  whistled  shrilly 
through  her  teeth,  like  a  young  street- 
gamin  —  a  remarkable  performance, 
taking  into  consideration  the  girl's 
beautiful  face.  "The  juvenile  is  to  sing 
the  verse  and  I  am  to  whistle  the 
choms,  like  that." 

"It's  bound  to  make  a  hit,  coming 
from  a  girl  like  Pam,"  echoed  I  rench, 
finding  Ss  tongue  again. 

"Why  not  get  a  comb  and  a  bit  of 
tissue-paper  and  be  done  with  it?" 
asked  Vida  with  a  short  laugh. 

DLAINLY  she  was  far  frotn  cn- 
^  amorcd  of  the  idea,  and  Fani  in 
consequence  turned  sulky.  So  French 
glanced  at  his  watch,  murmured  some- 
thing inaudible  and  rose  to  ^o.  He  and 
Pamela  whispered  together  m  the  door- 
way. But  Y^ida  had  learned  to  wait  in 
tlie  years  sfie  had  gi%cn  to  New  York. 
E\cn  the  tea-tray  liad  been  set  to  one 
side  when  Pam  returned,  storm  in  her 
glance  and  voice. 

"You  are  hateful!"  she  declared. 
'*Mr.  French  is  the  first  man  I've  met 
since  coming  to  New  York  who  has 
both  a  thirty-two  waist  and  an  O.  K. 
rating,  and  you're  doing  your  best  to 
scare  him  away  with  your  words  of 
three  syllables.    Suppose  I'd  give  the 
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collector  yotir  trusty  typewriter  in  lieu 
of  three  dollars,  some  month  when  he 
calls?  You'd  be  flat.   And  that's  the 

way  I  feel  about  Lec) — Mr.  French." 

'  Don't  act  now,  honey ;  you're  not 
facing  Alan  Dale  yet,"  snapped  Vida. 
"Be  natural — Leo  and  Pam —  I  got  it 
between  gasps  for  air,  as  it  was." 

"As  it  ivere,"  corrected  Pamela 
superbly. 

"Mayn't  I  be  natural,  too,  after 

romancing  all  day?" 

"It's  just  this,"  Pam  explained,  flop- 
ping down  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa: 
"I.eo  French  has  f^^ot  oodles  of  money, 
and  he's  nice,  just  nice.  That's  all  it 
is  between  us,  Vida — friendship,  pure 
nnd  siniplc.  He  met  me  at  the  Cop- 
ingcr  dance:  he's  crazy  alxjut  artists 
and  writers  and  things;  and  we  de- 
veloped a  case,  platonically  speakinj^:. 
right  off  the  bat.  He  told  me  nil  about 
this  piece  Dolf  Robinson  has  written, 
and  which  he,  Leo.  is  going  to  sponsor 
— don't  you  think  that  h  a  good  word, 
sponsor?  I  might  have  said  back;  that 
comes  from  living  with  you,  I  suppose, 
dear.  ....  Well,  both  Robinson  and 
I. CO  seem  to  think  T  am  exactly  the  type 
for  one  of  the  tliaractcrs;  and — and  I'd 
like  a  go  at  it — that's  all  there  is  to  it, 
Vida." 

Vida  Crowly  was  quick  to  catch  the 
note  of  discontent  which  lurked  in  the 

other's  voice,  1  'he  serious  side  of 
the  situation  struck  her  afresh,  causing 
her  a  momentary  pang  of  fear. 

"You're  stage-struck?" 

"No — Cotham -ffonc,  T  expect,  honey. 
I  want  money — more  money  than  my 
'pure  Greek'  profile  earns  for  me  from 
third-rate  artists/* 

"What  an  ungraceful  speech,  Pam !" 

"I  know.  Fm  shorty. She  dispersed 
charm.  **I*m  a  disgraceful  beast."  Vida 
\  :is  silent  for  a  brief  moment  before 
.she  said : 

"And  there's  Stephen  Conrad." 

ALMOST  before  the  words  were  out. 
the  voice  of  his  violin  took  up  the 
notes  of  the  composition  he  had  been 
|  k'\inq^  when  Pam  and  French  had 
burst  into  the  house.  He  liad  the  room 
over  the  girls'  studio,  and  in  early 
spring,  with  doors  and  windows  opeo. 


his  music  carried  far.  But  in  this 
luirticular  house  in  Bohemiana  just  then 
lived  only  Para  and  Vida  and  Conrad, 
in  addition  to  the  landlady  and  th€ 
slavey,  who  kept  to  their  basement. 

"I  adore  that  tune,"  cried  Pamela, 
with  a  rapt  look.  "He  stopped  short 
when  Leo  and  T  came  in." 

"It  isn't  exactly  a  tune,"  Vida  said 
under  her  breadi,  listening.  "It's  his 
new  suite — ^"The  Pipes  of  Pan,'  he  calb 
it." 

"Then  if  it  isn't  a  tunc,  I  guess  it  will 
never  sell,"  Pam  murmured  r^fetfttUy. 
"But— Stephen  Is  nice." 

"That's  what  you  said  about  Leonard 
French.  Are  you  going  to  marry 
Stephen  Conrad  or  not,  dear  girl?" 

"Oh,  Vida!  Now  you're  marrying 
people  off,  like  you  do  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  your  stories.  I'd  hate  to  think 
I  was  anywhere  near  finis  yet.  Stephen 
— bless  him ! — ha.sn't  an  extra  jit*  for  a 
nickelodeon,  and  when  Fm  with  Leo 
T  have  to  pretend  a  distaste  for  anything 
so  i^lebeian  as  tlie  movies..  I  like 
Stephen;  I  even  adore  him  when  he 
plays;  but — " 

"You'd  think  the  hoy  hadn't  an  extra 
collar  in  the  laundry,  to  hear  you  rant, 
Pamela  Martyn,"  said  Vida,  a  trifle 
crossly.  "It  seems  to  me  I  remember 
iiaviug  heard  you  say  he  had  urged  you 
to  look  at  a  three-room  flat  on  Amster- 
dam Avenue." 

"Would  you  call  a  three-room  flat 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue  exactly  allur- 
ing?" sniffed  Pam. 

"I  would  call  love  in  a  three-room  flat 
quite  alluring,"  said  Vida,  with  a  sort 
of  briskness,  '* — not  because  a  three* 
room  flat  is  alluring,  or  even  Amsterdam 
Avenue, — I  would  prefer  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,— but  because  loi'C  is. 
P;un,  somehow,  you  seem  to  miss  lots." 

The  girl  hunched  dejectedly  on  the 
sofa,  whistling  through  her  teeth  in  a 
soft  undertone.  Pam  never  sang:  Vida 
suffered  few  illustons  among  tfteir 
household  j^ods, 

"You  arc  syncopating  it,"  observed 
Miss  Crowly,  and  Patn  stopped  short, 
jtu7iping  up  with  a  little  click  of  her 
teeth. 

"I'm  not  so  craty  about  it,  anyway," 
she  declared.   ^'You'd  think  it  was 
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Schubert's  'Standchen'  he  had  written, 
the  way  he  flaants  the  thing." 

"Why  not  make  it  the  Traumerei?'  " 
observed  Vida,  with  the '  faintest  of 
*  smiles. 

DAMELA  began  to  drtss.  leaving 
*  Vida  to  prepare  the  simple  dinner 
for  two,  a  task  she  fell  to  without 
murmur,  since  Pam  was  going  to  the 
theater  with  Leonard  French.  Only  a 
family  reunion  witli  his  mother  and  sis-, 
tttt  down  from  New  Haven  for  the 
day,  prevented  him  from  extending  an 
hivitation  which  inclu(lcd  dinner  at  one 
of  the  big  hotels,  but  he  had  spoken  of 
supper  after  the  play,  with  Robinson 
makinf^  a  third — Robby  had  so  much 
to  say,  and  t.o  little  time  to  say  it  in. 
Pam  didn't  object  to  his  presence — 
rather  the  Ojiposltc.  ?Iie  was  grcedv 
for  admiration,  and  certainly  she  pos- 
sessed mudi  to  adnrire. 

Vida  told  her  this,  when  she  came 
into  the  studio  ready  to  go. 

'  Your  frock  looks  less  Dresden  than 
usual;  it  suits  your  face,"  she  said. 
"And  that  ought  to  be  on  a  new  gold 
coin." 

Psm  was  altogether  pleased  with 
herself  too. 

"But  just  the  same,  if  there  were  any 
gold  coins  around  here,  they'd  be  on 
xne,  not  I  on  them.  Spring  is  here, 
gentle  Annie,  and  I  want  clothes, 
clothes,  clothes!" 

*'Tljcn  at  least  you're  not  thinking  of 
appearing  as  Venus  in  Leonard  French's 
musical  piece.  Good  I"  \'ida  continued 
calmly  with  the  dish-wa.shing,  her 
tailor-made  trimness  disguised  with  a 
big  apron. 

The  street  door  opened  and  closed, 
and  Pam  rushed  to  the  stair-rail,  gazing 
down  In  the  gloomy  hall.  A  young  man 
went  out,  and  though  he  mu«t  have 
heard  her  footsteps  above  his  head,  he 
.  failed  to  look  up. 

".Stephen,"  announced  Pamela,  com- 
ing back  in  the  studio.  "1  thought  it 
was  Leo.  Stephen  just  went  out. 
Where  in  the  kingdom  of  cats  does  he 
go  every  evening,  \^ida?" 

"Ask  him!"  suggested  that  young 
Woiuan. 

"Bless  Pete,  I  haven't  that  much  in- 


terest in  his  movements.  He  didn't  look 
up— though  he  must  have  heard  nie.'* 

"Probably  he  caught  the  gasoline  you 
brought  in  with  French  this  afternoon. 
Too  many  strings,  my  dear,  too  many. 
Stephen  adores  you,  and — ** 

"ITow  do  you  know  that?" 

"He  didn't  glance  up  when  he  knew 
you'd  run  to  greet  another  man." 

At  that  moment  FVench  appeared, 
driving  his  own  car.  a  low  blue  machine 
suitable  only  for  two  persons,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  while  Mr.  Rd)- 
inson  mi;];ht  ]ye  going  to  join  them  for 
supper,  he  would  be  expected  to  get 
home  afterwards  as  best  he  cotnd. 
French  looked  well  in  evening  clothes. 
Even  Vida  had  to  admit  that  man  and 
girl  made  a  striking-looking  couple  as 
they  ran  laughing  down  the  stairs  to 
the  street.  She  wasn't  afraid  of 
Leonard  French,  or  she  would  have 
found  a  way  of  sending  him  about  his 
business  before  this;  but  she  was  afraid 
of  Pam,  for  her.  Discontent  foretold 
a  hankering  after  tiie  flesh-jxHs  of 
Gotham  which  coincided  ill  with  their 
little  nicho  in  Bc^emtana. 

TX)  Pamela,  a  play's  virtues  only  qarae 
*  after  the  tone  of  the  house  where 
it  was  on  view  and  the  character  of  the 
audience  which  gathered  to  witness  the 
production.  "Siuartness"  punctuatcd  a 
great  deal  of  her  chatterbox  mouthings, 
these  days.  She  would  liavc  preferred 
to  sit  at  home  with  a  man  of  French's 
grooming  to  llstetiini^  to  the  world's 
best  sin£jcrs  at  the  \Ietropolitan  with 
an  escort  less  carefully  attired.  \  itla 
Crowly  declared  that  this  was  due  to  a 
certain  ("(jtham  microbe  which  was 
neither  of  their  world  nor  yet  of 
Leonard  French's,  but  hung  like 
Mohammed's  coffin  l)etw'ixt  the  two  to 
fasten  itself  upon  impressionistic  little 
Hintcrlanders. 

Pam  put  a  dress-suit  before  brain, 
brawn  or  manners.  She  was  just  a  little 
mad,  a  trilk*  unbalanced,  at  the  thought 
of  money's  possibilities,  blinded  to  the 
material  things  of  life  by  the  glare  of 
New  "S'ork.  That  she  was  not  in  love 
with  young  I^rench,  that  they  were, 
indeed,  simply  pals,  she  admitted  with 
disarming  candor;  but  when  man  and 
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girl  are  thrown  together  constantly 
there  is  always  a  contingency  of  that 

friendship's  ripening  into  love,  and  of 
this  Famela  Maityn  was  perfectly  well 
aware.  Her  defense  in  that  case  would 

be  to  throw  the  responsibilittes  on  the 

shoulder  of  Pate. 

In  her  heart  she  knew  perfectly  w-ell 
tliat  Stephen  Conrad  loved  her/ but 
sincL-  vltc  could  no  more  help  attracting 
maks  than  a  candle  can  moths,  she  felt 
that  here  too  she  must  be  held  blame- 
less. That  she  had  encouraged  his  love 
for  a  long  time  was,  of  course,  another 
matter.  This  was  before  I-toiiard 
French  crossed  her  horizon  and  she 
P^limpsed  the  delights  of  New  York 
wluTi  al>etted  by  a  full  purse.  Vida 
thi  i light  she  was*  just  a  little  greedy,  but 
her  childhood  had  been  lean,  and 
Stephen's  pffj^iK-rts  were  all  in  tlu-  dim 
future.  Wliai  bhe  needed  most  wa^  uii 
arresting  touch,  a  hand  to  awaken  her 
from  the  (Ircnm-fillcd  •-luniltcr  into 
which  French's  fortune  had  lulled  her. 

Some  day  Stephen  Conrad  would  be 
world- faiiiiiu^.  Even  Vida  difln't  doubt 
this,  and  I'am  acccpte«l  it  as  she  did  the 
Crack  o'  Doom,  on  the  say-so  of  others, 
something  almost  lost  in  the  dim,  dim 
future.  (Jld  age  and  to-morrow  both- 
ered her  pretty  head  little.  Stephen's 
suite.  "The  Pipes  of  Pan,"  with  the 
Iiauiitiii;^'  Iril -indfjf  which  kept  ringing 
in  her  ears  like  a  chaperon's  warning, 
was  certain  to  conmtand  attention  and 
brfng  the  young  composer  into  public 
notice,  but  ambitious  music  by  an  un- 
rccoijnized  genius  is  pretty  likely  to  go 
begging  in  New  York  simply  tor  the 
lack  of  a  hearing.  Hence  Stephen's 
chances  for  fame  and  fortune  were  de- 
cidedly cloudy. 

Yet  I'am  was  proud  of  Stephi  u  and 
a  little  c<mtcn)|>tuoiis  nf  French  who 
lacked  every  acconipiishment.  Her 
path  for  the  last  two  years  had  been 
strewn  with  embryo  geniu-^.  and  she 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  stimula- 
tion^ of  quick  wit  in  various  forms. 
Robinson  was  a  shade  better  than 
French ;  he  po^^rs^iefl  the  gossip  of 
Llroadway  at  his  hnger-tips.  And  over 
it  all  was  the  opalescence  of  ready 

mnnrv.  IVench  stOOd  spOnsor  for  his 
friend's  cftusions. 


'THE  theater  they  patronized  this 
*  evening  was  the  Enipiic;  so  of 
course  house  and  audience  were  beyond 
cavil,  while  the  star  and  vehicle  were 
from  London,  which  voudied  for  dieir 
Broadway  success.  Young  Mr.  French 
thoiif^ht  it  was  all  rather  pale,  which 
indeed  it  was,  but  Pam  whispered  that 
the  "best  people"  were  there,  and  so 
he  sat  on  with  a  lukewarm  grin  on 
his  handsome  face.  He  acttially  was 
entertaininf  himself  witfi  what  tiiey 
would  say  to  Robby  w  hen  he  met  them 
for  supper,  and  what  Robby  would  say 
to  them. 

A  rendezvous  had  been  arranged  at 

the  Athena,  for  a  qtinrter-past  eleven. 
Either  there  was  a  revue  at  the  Athena 
which  Robinson  wanted  to  see,  or  a 

performer  in  the  revue  whom  he 
wanted  to  watch;  anyway,  that  w  <<  the 
newest  and  smartest  restaurant  on 
Broadway  at  that  moment,  and  Pam 
was  glad  of  the  chance  to  get  in>ide. 
In  spite  of  the  "best  people,"  London's 
donation  had  bored  her  a  trifle,  and  she 
was  grateful  for  anything  as  distinctly 
.American  as  a  Forty-second  Street 
cabaret. 

Robinson  was  waiting  for  them; 

Rohin«on  was  alway?  punctuality  itself 
with  his  patron.  He  bore  the  earmarks 
of  a  checkered  career  and  shotdd  have 
been  everlastingly  thankful  for  the  fact 
that  he  had  schooled  with  Leonard 
French.  It  was  on  tliis  foundation  that 
he  builded  to  the  production  of  his 
musical  piece, 

Pamela  was  greeted  with  just  the 
right  mingling  of  admiration  and  good- 
fellowship.  Robinson  knew  she  was 
beautiful,  but  he  stood  a  little  in  doubt 
as  to  her  position  in  French's  affections. 
The  fact  that  French  liked  her  had 
prompted  the  playwright  to  suggest  her 
for  a  part  in  the  show,  a  suggestion 
which  pleased  the  money-man  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  £::irl*s  vanity. 

"I  managed  to  get  a  table,"  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  herding  them  toward  a 
marble  staircase.  "It  was  like  getting 
money  from  home,  lielieve  me.  Of 
course  I  used  your  name,  Leo." 

"Right-o"  nodded  French,  and  they 
began  to  climb. 

There  were  elevators,  of  course,  but 
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the  marble  staircase  at  the  Athena  was 

a  feature  of  the  rcstnurant. 

Robinson  had  picked  a  table  near  the 
cleared  space  in  die  center  of  the  floor; 
there  was  much  about  the  revue  he 
wanted  to  see  before  his  show  went 
into  rehearsal.  When  they  were  seated, 
he  b€^n  to  regale  Pam  with  his  collec- 
tion of  stories  of  Broadway  celebrities. 
Likewise  she  danced  once  with  him  and 
once  widi  French  before  the  actors 
occupied  the  floor. 

Qiorus-girls  appeared  with  gayly  col- 
ored toy  balloons  attached  to  their 
skirts  and  arms,  which  stout  gentlemen 
delighted  in  exploding  with  the  lighted 
end  of  a  cigar.  A  man  and  a  woman 
danced  an  old-fashioned  cakewalk  to  a 
tune  Pam  had  sung  in  her  childhood. 
Lean- faced,  shaqi- featured  young  men 
dwelt  on  home  and  n)other,  and  female 
baritones  appraised  dear  old  dad  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Robinson  expressed  himself  as  being 
disgusted  with  the  whole  performance. 
"i  wonder  if  there  is  anything  left  to 
do  or  write  about?"  he  demanded — but 
without  creating  a  respectable  sensa- 
tion: Pamela  and  French  had  thought 
It  rather  entertaininR^. 

"And  then  you  know  it's  free,  old 
scout/'  Leonani  added,  beaming. 

"Yes,  like  salvation,  with  a  string  to 
both  of  'em,"  returned  Robinson, 
his  face  breaking  into  a  smile.  "To 
gain  one,  you've  got  to  listen  to  Billy 
Sunday,  and  to  listen  to  this," — he 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  lady  bari- 
tone,— ^"you've  got  to  eat  and  drink  a 
lot  of  things  you  loath." 

This,  however,  as  Vida  Crowly 
would  have  put  it,  was  merely  figura- 
tively speaking,  for*  Mr.  Robinson  did 
full  justice  to  the  very  excellent  supper 
Leonard  French  provided  for  them. 

VY/FIEN  intermissioti  arrivetl  and 
^  more  champagne  had  been  con- 
sumed, Robinson  entertained  Aem  still 
further,  a  e  striving  to  leave  an  im- 
pression of  cleverness. 

"Trilby  had  her  feet,  and  Katisha,  of 
'The  Mikado'  fame,  had  her  elbow 
which  people  traveled  miles  to  see,  hut 
you.  Miss  Martyn,  have  your  profile, 
which  is  pure  Greek." 
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"But  let  me  forget  it  for  the  OKmient. 

please,"  implored  Pam,  who  was 
scarcely  susceptible  to  such  flattery. 
*'Yott  have  me  turning  my  head  to  the 
right  and  left,  like  a  railroad-signal,  so 
as  to  give  everybody  in  the  room  a 
chance  to  gaze  and  marvel;  and  actu- 
ally I  want  to  eat  my  salad  

There!  They  are  going  to  begin  again. 
Ma^be  you  can  find  something  worth 
while  in  this  second  half,  Mr.  Robin- 
son." 

He  looked  at  Iicr  oddlv,  for  the  first 
time  seeing  something  more  than  her 
mere  prettiness. 

"\'ou  si>eak  as  if  I  were  diving  into 
a  grab-bag,"  he  said. 

"  ^He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out 
a  plum,' "  she  quoted.  "After  all,  it's 
all  old  stuff,  with  only  the  service  a  little 
different—  you  have  said  it  yourself.** 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  the  service  I" 
ejaculated  French  piously.  There  was 
always  a  waiter  hovering  near  his  chair. 

The  affluence  of  money  seemed  to 
pierce  the  air  as  thick  as  tlie  cloud  of 
tobacco-smoke  above  their  heads.  It 
was  an  atmosphere  new  to  Pamela,  an 
alien  country  Leonard  French  and  his 
wealth  had  d^.^covered  for  her.  And 
under  the  stimulus  of  lights  and  laugh- 
ter, music  and  wine,  her  spirits  rose; 
her  heart  thrilled  with  the  gladness  of 
it  all.  Even  Robinson  became  less 
leech-like — and  she  had  noticed  his  dep- 
recatory air  before  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron. Leo  was  a  good  sort,  a  real  cbiim, 
and  of  course  he  hadn't  an  idea  of  the 
game  Robinson  was  playing.  He  had 
nnicli ;  Robby  had  nothing:  he  wanted 
to  help  Robby.  That  the  fellow  had 
little  witii  which  to  help  himself,  Pam 
guessed  before  the  evening  was  half 
over. 

But  tiic  man  was  amusing  in  a  fash- 
ton.    Many  of  his  best  stories  were 

second-handed,  and  much  of  his  slang 
was  tarnished  through  long  use;  yet 
he  possessed  a  quickness  of  touch  that 
was  not  without  effect.  Pam  was  not 
clever,  perhaps,  but  she  had  lived  among 
clever  people,  and  it  was  not  impossible 
to  detect  ^e  imitation  and  the  real. 
.Almost  he  persuatled  her  that  she  alone 
was  neccssaiy  to  the  success  of  his  i^ay 
-—z  i)lay  produced  with  Leo's  mcmey, 
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he  was  quick  to  remind  her.  He  was 
slowly  l)ut  surely  jilaiMnp  the  pair  of 
tliem  under  his  thunibs :  working  on  the 
girl's  loyalty  to  French,  on  the  man's 
infatuation  for  Pam.  Even  the  fact 
that  I'amela  couldn't  sing  a  note  was 
brushed  aside  as  of  no  especial  im- 
portance. 

"A  cinematograph  has  no  voice,  and 
look  at  the  success  of  tliat,"  he  declared. 
"Use  your  eyes,  eh  ?" 

"Miss  Martyn  docs  a  great  little 
stunt  with  her  teeth,"  French  was  quick 
to  explain.  "Sort  o*  whistles  through 
them,  d  la  gamin."  He  grinned.  "It's 
rnthcr  effective,"  he  added,  occupying 
himself  with  a  cigarette, 

Pam's  lips  had  touched  her  second 
gh';';  of  wine,  wliieh  in  a  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  she  illustrated 
her  sole  accomplishment  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  across  the  table.  She 
whistled  a  few  Iiannlinj;;;  bars  of  music, 
and  that  gentleman  was  quick  with  his 
admiration. 

•noorl!  The  Pipes  of  Pam/"  he 
announced, 

I  EOXARD  FREXCTT  thought  this 
^  very  clever  indeed,  and  repeated  it 
several  times.  It  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  his  approval  meant 
something  to  Pamela,  or  at  least  she 
was  quick  to  tell  herself  that  it  did,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place — the  lights,  tiie  laughter,  the 
music,  and  perhaps  the  wine — was  more 
nearly  respon.sible  for  what  happened. 
The  girl  repeated  her  performance; 
again  and  again,  not  shrill  btit  soft  and 
low,  she  piped  the  sweetljr  haunting  re- 
frain through  her  white  httle  teeth. 

French  could  hum  it  with  her  now, 
almost  note  for  note:  and  at  the  next 
table  a  stout  gentleman  with  emerald 
lizards  in  his  shirt-front  beamed  across 
with  flelii^htful  camaraderie  as  he 
trailed  along  with  the  last  few  bars. 

Robinson,  open-moutfied,  listened  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"What  is  that?"  he  then  asked  care- 
lessly. 

"What  is—what?"  returned  Pam. 
Her  face  was  les?  Creek  and  more  im- 
prudent at  Uiat  moment,  and  her  im- 
prudence even  peeped  out  in  her  speech 


to  Robinson.  "Bless  Pete,  I  don't  know 
— something  that  came  into  my  bead, 

'spec-a-reckon." 
Now,  Robinson  made  it  his  btisiness 

to  see  every  show  produced  on  r>road- 
way,  and  he  remembered  every  tidbit 
he  had  ever  heard.  That  is  why  he  felt 
that  his  own  play  must  be  a  success — 
he  had  an  excellent  memory  combined 
with  an  individual  touch.  He  sat  play- 
ing with  a  fbtmtain  pen  while  Fameku 
French  and  the  gentleman  of  the  lizards 
amused  themselves  with  their  own 
entertainment,  as,  at  this  late  hour,  be- 
ing more  to  their  taste  than  the  revtie 
provided  by  a  thoughtful  management. 
When  a  second  gentleman  at  their 
neighbor's  table  began  to  hum  tiie  air, 
Robinson  fairly  blanched. 

"Gad I"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"That's  not  Thirty-eighth  Street,  and 
I've  heard  everything  out  of  Vienna  in 
the  last  decade.  It's — infectious!"  • 

pOSSIBLY  for  the  first  time  that 

*  night  Leonard  French  was  thor- 
oughly enjoying  hini;»elf.  All  along  he 
had  expenenced  a  sense  of  being  out  of 
it,  for  when  Pam  and  Robinson  began 
their  duel  of  wits  they  left  no  crevice 
for  him.  He  was  not  clever,  he  knew, 
but  he  did  know  a  real  tune  when  he 
heard  one.  He  liked  that  thing  of 
Pam's. 

"By  George,  you've  got  'em  alt  doing 
it!"  he  told  her  once,  when  they 

patTsed  for  breath. 

Bioadway  will  even  stand  for  private 
entertainment  in  its  restaurants,  if  tfie 
entertainers  breathe  the  significance  of 
sufficient  wealth.  In  this  comer  of  the 
room  it  was  impossible  to  hear  the  gold- 
tooth  young  man  "sing  the  latest  peace- 
ballad,  and  knowing  this,  he  avoided 
their  niche — but,  parenthetically,  tliey 
missed  little,  just  the  same. 

Pamela  had  pau.>;ed  attain  to  tnoisten 
her  lips  with  ice-water,  but  French  and 
the  hzard  gentleman  were  still  at  it, 
hammer  and  tonga,  ^e  looked  at  Leo 
and  then  at  Robinson.  TTe  was  writing 
something  on  his  cull  with  liie  foun- 
tain pen. 

"Getlint,'  it  ready  for  the  laundry,"  he 
grinned,  catching  her  glance. 
But  Pam  saw  that  it  was  nrasic  he 
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was  writinfj  down..  This  drew  her  up 
with  a  httle  start,  and  as  she  turned 
a^ain  to  Im  cik-Ii  she  seemed  to  hear  for 
the  first  time  tho  sweetly  haunting  air 
which  he  and  the  entire  party  across  the 
,  way  now  were  humming  or  singing  or 
whistling,  as  best  suited  to  each  indi- 
vidual's talents. 

The  smile  kft  Pamela's  eyes,  her  jaw 
dropped. 

"That's  Stephen's,"  she  murmttred» 
as  if  a  little  dazed. 
"Eh?"  grinned  French,  in  the  flush 

of  enjoyment. 

"That's  Stephen  Conrad's!"  Pani 
was  certain  now,  even  determined. 
"That  tunc,  tliat  pretty  air — it's  Stephen 
Conrad's.  I  tell  you,  his  'Pipes  o'  Pan/ 
Stop  it !" 

"'Pipes  of  Pam,**'  corrected  young 
French,  with  a  chuckle,  "Sec  hero, 
Pammy,  how  fin  you  do  tliat  stunt? 
Through  your  teeth 

"Oh,  Leo/'  she  crictl,  in  sudden 
'agony.  "Stop!  listen  I  That  tune  is — 
Stephen  Conrad's,  the  leit-motif  of  his 
suite.  It  has  never  been  fMiblisned ;  no 
one  has  ever  heard  it  but  us,  Vida  and 
nic;  and  now  I  have — spilled  it!  I 
didn't  know ;  I  wasn't  thinjcing.  But  it 
sort  of  gets  under  your  skin  and  then 
hrcak<;  otjt,  like  n  rash.  Everv1»0(ly  is 
singing  and  humming  it.  Don't  you  sec 
I  have  ruined  his  chances,  flung  his 
masterpiece,  Leo,  to  New  York?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  doglike  faith 
but  scarcely  doglike  intelligence. 

"Then  it  wasn't  something  that  just 
came  into  your  head?"  he  gasped,  at 
last. 

"Of  course  nott  I'm  as  stupid  as  an 

(iwl.  It  was  Stephen  Conrad's,  He 
lives  above  Vida  and  me,  you  know, 
and  I've  heard  him  play  the  suite  on 
his  violin.  Everything  depended  on 
that  suite.  Leo,  and  think  what  I  have 
done!" 

"You  only— whistled  it." 

"I'efon.'  it  was  published,  before  it 
liad  been  heard!"  she  cried.  "Tliesc 
men  wilf  carry  it  away  with  them  to- 
night, and  in  a  little  while  it  will  be 
all  over  Xcw  York,  like  xhc  .t^n'p,  with- 
out Stephen  benefiting  one  iota  by  it 
all  I  I'm  a  wretch!  What  shall 
we  do?" 


CTRENCH  glanced  at  the  comfortable 
*  party  at  the  next  table.  "We'll  ask 
them  to  foiget  it,  not  to  sing  it  any 
more,"  he  suggested,  half  risinc^. 

"And  if  they  promise  and  mean  it 
shficerely,  don't  you  see,  Leo,  that  it 
comes  to  one  unbidden  ?  I  didn't  know 
I  was  whistlinjr  Stephen's  music — I 
wouldn't  have  done  it  for  New  York 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand !" 

Leonard  looked  at  her  oddly — with 
a  quick  frown,  accompanied  by  the 
squaring  of  his  strong  jaw. 

"Say,  you  think  a  lot  of  this  Stephen 
fellow,  don't  yon*'"' 

"Everj'thing !''  told  him,  speak- 
ing from  the  heart. 

"And  n" 

"Oh,  Leo,  we're  just  pals.  You  must 
hdp  me!"   Suddenly  she  gave  a  low 

cry  and  pointed  to  an  enqpty  chair. 

"Kobinson's  gone!" 
"Robby !'' 

"Yes.   He  wrote  that  tune  down  on 

his  ctilt  while  we  were  hnmmine;  it. 
i^Ic's  got  Stephen's  music — and  it's  not 
been  heard  or  published !" 

"What  will  he  do  with  it?'"  demanded 
I"  rench,  staring  hard  at  the  vacant  place 
across  the  table. 

It  s  valuable;  you  know  that,  Leo. 
He — he's  not  straight,  Leonard,  I'm 
afraid.  He  came  here  to  watcli  the 
diorus  business,  and  he  jotted  down 
one  of  the  eomedian's  jokes.  Xow  it's 
Stephen's  suite,  and  the  fault's  mine." 

I'Vench  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
half-rose  to  his  feet. 

"Robby  wouldn't  do  anything  as  fool- 
ish as  tliat,"  he  frowned.  But  there 
was  a  new  quality  in  his  voice  that 
made  the  girl's  heart  leap  j;dadly ;  it 
seemed  to  assure  her  that  I  rcnch 
wouldn't  let  Robinson  do  anything  as 
foolish  as  that.  lie  was  an  athlete,  and 
he  had  money  at  his  command.  Pam 
l)cheved  in  essentials. 

A  LOXC,  with  a  rather  heavy  brain 
Leonard  French  possessed  a  pas- 
sionate sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a 
strong  love  of  justice  which  must  have 
been  his  herilai^e  from  some  red- 
blooded  ancestor  who  was  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  rapier  than  with  the 
lute.  Robinson  he  had  called  his  friend. 
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and  Pamela  he  was  learning  to  care  for 
in  a  way  tluit  wasn't  according  to  Plato 
but  rather  in  accordance  with  himself; 
likewise  there  was  Stephen  Conrad.  To 
the  nian-of -money's  everlasting  credit 
be  it  said  that  he  didn't  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment; he  was  going  to  j^ot  that  bit  of 
music  iKick  from  Robinson  and  see  it 
safe  in  Stephen's  keeping  or  know  the 
reason  why. 

Pam  sensed  the  generosity  of  the 
young  man  in  that  moment  as  never  be- 
fore. But  granting  the  poets  that  |»ity 
is  akin  to  love,  it  is  not  the  snme  thing 
by  any  manner  of  means ;  and  then  and 
dtere  the  girl  knew  for  all  time  that 
Stephen  Conrad,  rich  or  poor,  famous 
or  unsung,  was  the  man  she  loved. 
How  blind  she  had  been! 

It  was  *then,  while  they  were  still 
discussing  ways  and  means,  that  the 
exquisite  voice  of  a  violin  hushed  the 
noisy  room  into  silence.  The  guests  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  emerald  lizards 
stopped  playing  with  the  leit-motif  of 
Conrad's  "Pipes  of  Pan,"  and  T  reach's 
favorite  "By  George!"  died  on  his  lips. 
It  was  Drdla's  "Souvenir"  the  fiddler 
played,  and  Pam,  who  had  heard  it 
many  times,  didn't  have  to  turn  to 
recognize  the  hand  which  held  the  bow. 

"That  is  Stephen  playing  now!"  she 
cried. 

"Your  friend  who  wrote  the  tune?** 

Yourtfr  h  rc  iu  li's  eyes  narrowed.  "Wiat 
is  he  doing  here,  with  a  fiddle  ?" 
"I  don't  know — I  haven't  an  idea — 

but  it  is  he,"  Pamela  replied. 

Deep  within,  T.eonard  I'rench  liad  al- 
ways posses-ed  a  horror  of  geniuses  of 
the  male  gender,  since  he  was  fastidious 
himself  about  the  kni^^th  of  a  man's 
hair  and  the  condition  of  his  linen.  He 
had  met  a  series  of  the  species  at  the 
.<itudio-dancc  where  he  had  first  beheld 
Pamela's  lovely  profile,  but  tinw.  as  he 
looked  at  Stephen  Conrad  with  his  vio- 
lin, he  was  obliircil  to  admit  that  this 
was  quite  an  ordinarv'-appcarinj::  yonnc^ 
man.  There  was  notliing  "ditferent" 
about  him,  and  Leo  could  have  echoed 
Vida  Crowly's  favorite  "Allah  be 
praised!"  A  yonnof  man  who  was  "dif- 
ferent" was  soinctln'ng  very  terril)Ie 
indeed. 

*'He  wrote  that?"  he  demanded  again. 


"Not  what  he's  playing,  Leo — that's 
Drdla ;  but  Stej^hen  wrote  the  thii^  I 
whistled,  the  thing  Robinson  wrote  on 

his  cult—" 

"That's  all  right."  He  quietefl  her. 
He  thought  he  could  fix  Dolf  Robinson, . 
since  that  aspiring  playwright  hoped 
for  a  hearing,  and  French  seemed  the 
only  means  of  his  attaining  his  desire. 
Leo  could  silence  Robinson,  but  he 
couldn't  blot  out  the  tune  from  the 
lizard  gentleman's  brain,  nor  from  the 
brains  of  his  friends.  As  Pam  said,  it 
Avas  sure  to  crop  out  like  measles  when 
least  suspected. 

CTEPHEN  had  finished  his  selection 
to  genuine  appreciation,  but  in  spite 
of  the  applause  he  retired  to  the  little 
space  up  near  the  orchestra  reserved 
for  the  performers.  Catching  Pam's 
hand,  French  dragged  her  off  to  the 
spot  where  Stephen  stood,  undecided, 
f  ro  wning. 

"I^ook  here,"  he  satfl,  without  pre- 
liminaries, "there's  been  an  awful  mud- 
dle here  to-night,  Conrad.  It's  about 
)our  tune,  your  suite,  you  know^it 
got  out." 

"The  leitmotif,  Stephen.  Uncon* 

sciously  I  whistled  it  and  people  heaffd," 
added  Pamela,  her  face  traffic. 

"Yes,  I  know — I  hcanl  it,"  said  Con- 
rad, turning  away  to  hide  the  look  that 

came  into  his  eyes. 
"And  now—?" 

"Well,  I  guess  it  will  be  hummed  on 

die  street  to-morrow.  What  does  it 
matter  who  wrote  it,  then?" 

"It  matters  this  much,"  shouted 
French:  "if  you  don't  get  full  credit 
for  your  work, — I  guess  it's  a  master- 
piece, ch? — well,  if  you  don't  win  fame 
and  fortune  with  it,  Mbs  Martyn  wtU 
never  bring  herself  to  forgiveness. 
Buck  lip.  old  fellow!  She  cares — she 
cares  u  lot  for  the  tune  and  the  man 
who  wrote  it." 

Stephen  only  p^lanced  at  I-'rcnch,  im- 
maculate in  his  evening  clothes,  the  pink 
of  clubland,  of  the  Avenue,  of  million- 
aire row,  and  then  at  the  violin  he 
clutched  at  his  breast,  like  a  child. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  know."  he  said, 
addressing  Pam.  "I  didn't  want  you 
to  see  me  here.  Twice  the  management 
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j)(»s(j>om'(I  my  tniinbci  1  tlK»u«;ln  you 
would  go  early,  perhaps  ;  hul  everyouc 
else  had  been  heard,  and  at  last  1  had 
to  gel  out  on  the  flonr  ami  play.  Suc- 
cess has  been  a  long  lime  coming,  you 
sec,"  he  added,  squaring  his  chin. 

**lly  George,  are  you  apologizing  he- 
cause  you  play  the  fiddle  like  an  atii;c  l  ? 
Ur,  I  beijeve  it's  the  harp  angels  play, 
or,  isn't  the  harp  sacred  to  Irishmen? 
Anyway — "  hVciuh  was  more  than  a 
trifle  excited,  but  he  meant  well,  as  all 
his  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  assur- 
ing each  other.  "N'ou,  C  onrad,  know 
how  in  liaiidlc  a  fnMU' — hU>ss  UlC.  if  T 
wouhhi  t  like  to  know  how  to  do  it 
myself.  While  if  I  had  happened  to 
write  that  tunc  " 

His  eloquence  carrietl  Stephen  oil  his 
feet,  but  after  a  moment  he  was  quite 
satisfied  of  this  new  frieml's  -iiuerity. 

"The  tunc  will  make  little  ditUTcnrc 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  with  .i  crcK)ked 
smile. 

A  few  people  w'ere  still  inijilori)!;,'  an 
encore,  but  tlie  gentleman  <>i  ihe  lizard, 
with  his  friends,  decidinji  there  wasn't 
to  be  any  more,  were  rising,  prior  tO 
their  dei)arturc.  French  saw  this — and 
almost  shoved  Stephen  toward  the 
cleared  space  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

">\iu're  to  play  tlial  'Pipes  o'  Pan' 
now,  this  minute,  before  any  of  them 
who  heard  it  from  us  get  away."  he 
hissed,  in  the  young  musician's  ear. 
Then  he  himself  took  the  cetitcr  of 
things  while  he  made  ilie  aiuiuuncement. 
Of  course  Ijeonard  French  could  take 
anything  he  wanted,  e\  cn  in  the  .Athena 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  com- 


menced, in  stentorian  \nice.  '"Mr. 
Stephen  Conrad,  the  composer  and  vio- 
linist, will  next  play  his  own  composi- 
tion— ' 

"A  suite,"  whispered  i'aniela. 

*'A  sweet  conifwsition  never  before 
jjerformed  in  public."  he  continued, 
" — the  I'ipes  o*  Pani--" 

"Pan,  corrected  ilie  composer  and 
violinist,  concealing  a  smile. 

■'.Ml  right,  have  it  your  way,  oidy 
for  Ciod's  sake  play  it  now,"  muttered 
Mr.  French,  as  he  melted  away  to  loud 
applause. 

A  MJ  then  Stephen  played.  Kven  to 
Pamela  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
listening  to  it  (dt  the  first  time,  and 
when  he  had  hnisiied  and  the  restaurant 
roared  its  appreciation,  the  man's  fu- 
ture was  assured.  The  newspapers, 
conunonting  on  the  scene  rd  the  Athena, 
said  so  the  next  morning,  but  Leonard 
French  told  Stephen  and  Pani  pretty 
much  the  s^me  thing  that  night.  Of 
course  he  didn't  make  use  of  the  same 
language,  for  Leo  was  only  a  million- 
aire and  not  a  phrase-maker,  but  he 
said ; 

'"See  here-  Lll  i)roducc,  publish,  or 
whatever  it  is  you  do  wiili  a  suite, 
Conrail  \nu  see,  I  feel  ])artly  rc- 
s]>onsible  for  what  happene<l,  since  I 
brought  Robinson  here." 

But  Stephen  and  Pam  were  satisfied 
to  let  thinijs  run  their  course  now. 
They  were  in  a  hurry  to  tell  \  ida 
Crowly,  to  see  what  she  woukl  say. 
And  so  young  Mr.  h  rench  went  home  in 
his  low  blue  car,  alone. 


n==f  1^  I'  " 

THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  BLANCHE 

/^N'E  can  always  learn  something  from  P.lanchc  Ring.    She  always  has  some- 
thing  to  .say — and  even  if  she  hasn't,  she  says  it  in  an  original  way.  She's 
always  refreshing,  always  «:jood-humorcr1     "Why  is  it.  Miss  Ring,  that  the  men 
always  adore  you?"  asked  a  young  girl  admirer  recently. 

**ril  tell  you  whv,'*  volunteered  Miss  Ring  amiably.  "I  am  never  serious  m 
the  presence  of  a  gentleman/* 
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They've  Made  Themselves 

MEN  WHO  MAKE  THE 
PUBLIC  LAUGH  AT  ITSELF 


Lcwif  C.  Grtgg 

(at  l«ftl. 
cartoonift  for 
The  Atlanta 
C onil it  ut itm . 
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Famous  in  Ink 

AT  THEIR  PROFESSION 
AND  AWAY  FROM  IT 


"Bob"  Bnrik»rhoff. 
illustrator  and 
cartoonift  (pkolo- 
grapK  at  right,  and 
drawing  by  W«l>«tcr 
below),  feeding  Ku 
friends  b»  Kis  New 
York  apartment. 


L       Himself  ^\ 


BEST  MEDIUM  you   

WORK.  If-*.  PVlMK-'N  yCOULPHVfKT 

ON  "nest  TATEeSy 


Boardman  Robinson 
(at  left),  tl>e  famous 
nugazine  artist  and 
caricaturist,  as  he  pic- 
tures himself  • 
sketch  run  off  on  tlie 
spur  of  the  moment 

for  THE  GREEN 
BOOK  MAGA. 
ZINH 


Walter W.  Hubbard, 
cartoonist  for  TAe 
liinnhamf-loH 
I  New  York  t  I'rtit 
and  I. f  a  tier,  in  a 
sketchy  attitude. 


Waller  W 
Hubbard 
•sthe  camera 
him. 
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On  the 

Stage  and  Screen 


TACKIE   SAl  XDKkS.  ni  tlie 
^  phi)t«.i>lays.   ill   tvM,   n-nwiis  by 
FraiKts.    Ahnvo  sho  is  shown  in 
an oripinal  siispcM<Ur  frock  ot  tan 
rajah.    The  cmbroi«Icrv  is  in  mili- 
tary blue,  and  the  bioii*c  is  of 
pii.-,5y-wilIow    tafTcta.     At  right 
S.-!nn«lcrs  is   shown   in  a  quaint,  aia- 
fashioned  evrninR  ^own  with  a  hodicc  of 
corded  chart '-euse  taffeta  and  ecru  lace 
I  he  net  skirt  is  accordion-pleated,  and  the  Riffle's  are 
made  flowers  "'''"'''"^  cordinj-s  aii.l  hand- 
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Lils  Rhode*  111  Gfocpe  Kl. 
Coh«n'*  loiti  Roviir, 


\\  l.ilr.  Urn,  Yofk 


The    High-Brow   and   the  No-Brow 


LILA  RHODES, HAS  HER 
OWN  DEFINITION 


BR  A  X  I)  1-  R  MATTHEWS 
says  that  the  high-brow  is  a 
I  nicnace  to  tht  rlrania.  On  top 
f>f  which.  ( ieorjit'  C.  Tykr.  tlic  ]no- 
ihiccr.  «ii\  i'«;  his  sure-fire  fonuuhi  for  a 
successful  ]>lay  : 

Nly  God!   she*'*   lost!     Tliank  God! 
And  ihf  villain  >till  pursued  her! 


I  Ic  p(K>  on  further  to  say  that  one 
of  his  recent  plays  failed  because  the 
rumor  went  around  that  it  was  intel- 
lifjent ! 

After  this,  and  the  war  in  Kurope — 
anything  I 

"i'utting  those  two  statements  side  by 
side."  remarked  IJla  Rhodes,  "they 
don't   hitch,   and   yet    they  do — one 
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answers  the  other.  Ami  Mr.  Tyler 
shows  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  puh- 
lic  is  a  permanent  institution. 

"Myself,  I  pivc  the  public,  not 
the  hiph-hrow,  Credit  for  the 
world's     brains.  Anyway, 


.\nd  the  high-brow  as  we  know  him  is 
a   subnormal   mental    freak   who  has 
failed  to  interest  the  world  and  has 
turned  to  the  other  freaks  around 
him  for  c(»nsolation. 

"W  ouUin't  it  be  terrible  if 
some  one  did  succeed  in  up- 
liftinj»  the  world,  and  all  of 
us  would  become 
li  i gh -  b  r o  w  s  ? 


I  s 
m  i 

II  o  m  c  r  : 
the  people 
wc  call  such  arc 
really  un-hr<ncs 
— two  parts  conceit 
and  one  part  queri- 
moniousncss . 
stirred  rapidly 
with  a  desire 
for  publicity — 
egoists  who 
have  nothing 
mend  themselves  to  hu 
manity  but  an  energetic 
vacuum    under  their 
hats. 

"The  real  high-brow  is 
a  person  who  has  got 
over    being    a    high-brow.  l^l'S!: !;>:,w 


to 


d 
t 

I  a  \-  i  n  g 
emotions, 
a  n  (I  senti- 
ment would  be 
barred.  Every- 
thing  would   be  a 
laboratory  e.\j)eri- 
ment.  w'xih  our  brain- 
food  denatured,  .ster- 
ilized  and  otherwise 
made  offensive. 
"For     instance.  we'd 
analyze  a  kiss,  fmd  thai  it 
had  no  intellectual  appeal,  and 
lUt  it  out  of  the  world's  activities, 
l.ovc  would  be  reduced  to  a  matter 
>f  sex-hygiene  and  mental  compat- 
ibility— and  we  all  know  that  two 
persons  who  agree  too  well  can 
never  live  happily  together. 

"Life  would  be  like  reading 
.Schopenhauer  before  break- 
fast." 
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Two    New  Paintings 
By   Robert  Henri 


ROBERT    HENRI,    a  ])roininciit 
AuK-ricaii  portrait  painter,  lias  tiii- 
islu'd  two  new  character  subjects  tliat 
well    display    his    art    and  technique, 
"(lypsy  Boy"  is  with  black  hair  and  sun- 
taniied  skin,  with  a  scarf  of  brick  red 
and  varicohirs.    The  backKround  is  of 
stronj?  blues  and  greens.    The  portrait 
was  painted  in  Maine.    "Sammy  and  ({is 
Mother"   are   also  gypsies, 
painted  in  Maine.   They  are  , 
deeply  sun-tanned  in  KVp^'V    "^yP*y  Boy-' 
colors  a);ainst  autumn  fo- 
liage and  bi  illianl  greens. 


"Sammy  and  Hi*  Moth«r." 
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Bedc  1 1 A '  s  mono: 

"/  nevtr  want  them  to  sympa- 
thize and  sav.  'Here  she  amies, 
poor  thing!'  abomt  me.  It'll  al- 
vttfS  *r.  'Hurrakl  Waiek  her 


*  n  w« 

IkMl 


v/'l  ^^w«lk«d  tome 

Tp/jF^       iff  '  ton«#  moi«.  By 

.'vrft  /p         fKc  time  I  got 


V. 


got 

hack  to  tlip  stu- 
dio, I  didn't 
care  wKetK#r  I 
IKmJ  or  ml" 


«=■*..  '  


"Hurrah!  Watch  Her  Go! 


BEDELIA  BECOMES 
A   MOVIE  QUEEN 


By    Verne    Hardin  Porter 

With  on-ihe-scene  sketches  by  RAY  ROHN 


i  S  you  yourself  may  reincmlicr, 
I  killed  ('arm with  mental 

"  sugfjestion.    It  was  in  the  sec- 


ond act  of  my  play  "Her  Destiny."— 
recall  it  now? — mu\  I  considrr  it  a 
legitimate  and  applaudable  murder,  neat 
anfl  nifty— no  |iistf(l-<h' Tm  ^h;il  c  tip 
an  auilicnce,  no  stage  liluod  to  smear 
on  the  wardrobe — altogether,  a  mighty 
nice  \\:\\  for  any  villainness  to  pass 
in  her  checks. 

Cameras,  however,  look  at  thiiu,'-^  <lif- 
fereiitly.  f  didirt  know  it  then.  If  1 
had.  I  niif^dit  !i;i\  e  nni  ofT  to  I  .,i|il,i!id 
or  some  other  secluded  nook  when  the 


suggestion  scene.  ( I  still  feci  like  a 
swindler  for  not  explaining  to  lloj^en- 

b.einier  the  diflFerence  between  psychical 
and  physical  suggestion:  I'm  certain 
he  hought  the  picture-rights  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  getting 
•^otnetliing  risf|uc,  j  Anielius  I.  put  the 
situation  up  to  his  director,  and  that 
more-than-mortal.  a  noisy  gent,  by 
name  "Ijutch"  Taylor,  tore  his  hair  and 
yelled.  In  tlie  language  of  a  gent,  he 
said  it  could  not  he  <lone ;  and  tiial  was 
when  my  world  turned  its  first  flip- 
fiop. 

I  ha<ln't  worried  over  the  picturiza- 
tion.    For  just  &o  much  for  so  much 


Circle  Feature  Film  Company,  Amelitis 

T  Hot^-gtTilu  inn  r.  ]>resident  and  general  .and  with  a  steel-riveted  contract,  guar- 

manager,    bought    the    motion-picture  anteed  lawyer-proof,  that  the  scenario 

rights  to  "Her  hestiny,"  and  things  he-  should  follow  the  stage  play  in  detail, 

gan  to  happen  to  me.  I  turned  over  the  film-rights  with  a 

I  can  trace  everything  to  the  mental-  mentally    expressed    "Hop    to  it.** 
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"Some  men 
■  ltd  boysMj 
flood  back  of  ta 
the  camera  WaM  ■IM 
and  BlmostL^Jri^  MIHInN 
feared  me   ^'''^^1  ! 
pink  looking     _  «)''^<KV* 
•t    Uf.     My  ^\w(l 
dev.  it  ivai         '  y'^*' 


Whereat  I 
rushed 
Hoggen- 
h  c  i  iiier's 
I-  heck  to 
the  bank, 
h  a  \  i  11 
(lone  busi- 
ness with 
these  in- 
d  u  s  t  r  i  a  1 
giants  be- 
fore. 

T  h  e  y 
hopped  to 
it.  lUu  the 
h  o  p  p  ing 
must  have 
been 
rtx-ky.  The 
(irst  croak 
r  e  a  c  hcd 
me  in  just 
t  w  e  n  t  y- 
f  o  u  r 
hour  s, 
\\  hen  thc 
C  i  r  c  1  o's 
scenario- 
writer 
called  on 
me. 


■•  This 

liere  mental-suggestion  stuff,"  he  com- 
plained, " — how're  we  goin'  to  film 

itr 

''Search  me."  I  replied  pleasantly, 
reaching  for  the  tcU'iihone  at  the  first 
sifjn  of  artistic  difficulty.  '"'I  liat's  your 
business."  At  about  whidi  time  my 
bank's  cashier  was  satisfying  nie  over 
the  wire  that  the  Circle's  check  had 
been  honored  and  my  account  swelled 
j«ccordinj(ly. 

LJ(K;(iI-.XIll- IMI-.U  telephoned  an<l 
*  *  otherwise.  And  linally  iluicli 
Taylor  called,  r.utch  had  a  tempera- 
nicnt  which  he  hadn't  leanic<l  to  sta^e 
to  anv  unique  degree.  \\  heuever  he 
thought  he  ought  to  use  it,  he'd  run  his 
boilermakcr's  lian<ls  throu<;h  his  hair, 
mumble  "( iawd  !"  and  roll  his  eyes.  Or 
— ^**It  aint  art, "  he  would  complain. 
....  There  and  then  I  formed  an 
estimate  of  what   Butch's  direction 


would  do  to  my  scene  in  the  ballroom 
of  Afrs.  Stuyvesant  t'on  PoWs  man- 
sion. And  it  did  it. 

I'utch  l)egan  workinjj  on  nie  with  the 
superb  iinesse  of  a  walking  delegate  for 
the  Sewer-diggers'  Union:  "Her  Des- 
tiny" had  been  a  great  sta^e-play.  a 
great  play, — none  better. — and  it  would 
make  a  great  lillum,  a  marvelous  fillum, 
the  greatest  fillum  of  the  yeahre.  But 
as  T  reasoned  with  him  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  he  stiffened  up  his  diction 
until  he  reached  a  passage  where  he 
referred  tn  it.  in  its  jiresent  form,  as 
"a  great  big  hunk  of  cheese — no  per- 
sonal feelings  in  the  matter,  yuh  under- 
stand," on  which  Hoggenhcimer  had 
iK'en  "stunp,"  which  served  him  rijjht 
for  not  listening  to  Dutch,  and  he'd 
'know  better  next  time;  but  in  the  mean- 
time— in  the  meantime,  "llcr  Destiny" 
was  (lead  wood  on  thc  Circle's  hands; 
it  couldn't  never  be  fiHumcd  as  it  was; 
and  authors  on.i^hta  lia\e  some  regards 
for  a  guy  like  i  lo^jj^eiiheiiner  who  ^was 
doing  his  almightyest  best  to  raise  Art 
to  a  higher  strain,  and — 

I  mildlv  rniU'd  tliis  oration  by  an- 
nouncing that  "Her  Destiny"  went  as  it 
was  or  not  at  all.  I  had  seen  too  many 
goo<I  plays  butchered  by  the  movies — ^not 
mine!  I'lUtch  groaned  and  ran  his 
hands  through  his  hair  and  rolled  his 
eyes,  and  then  recovered  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  tck  i>hone  to  I  Io}»genheinier, 
who  came  speeding  up  to  my  apart- 
ment in  a  pros]>erous-looking  Rolls^ 
Royc4i.  I  somehow  had  the  feeling  that 
we  were  Jjoinpf  to  do  business. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  with  my  lawyer 
between  us.  Hof^jenhcimer.  Hutch  and 
I  sat  f,'rouped  around  my  study  desk 
with  everything  settled  but  the  .sign- 
in  j>  of  the  new  contract,  which  gave  me 
an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  to 


VioUt 

Mersereau's 
dmnng-tnble. 
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write  "  Her  Destiny"  into  an  "actable" 
scenario.    The  teteplione-bell  rang;  I 

unthinkingly  grabbed  the  desk  instru- 
ment, and  BedeHa's  voice,  with  that 
peculiar  telephonic  something  tliat  reg- 
isters tears,  reached  me.  "It's  about 
the  trousseau."  I  thought,  in  a  (lasli  (  we 
were  to  have  been  married  next  week, 
vou  know),  and  I  took  one  despairing 
look  around  the  circle  of  men.  I  Icncw  I 
was  in  for  it. 

"Oh,  dear!  — oh,  dear,"  Bedelia 
'wailed,  as  a  greetin^f.  and  went  b.ack 
into  a  fury  of  sol)bing.  I  got  panicky 
myself.  1  had  long  since  learned  to 
expect  the  unexpected,  but  this  was  a 
new  angle.  Ma\he  something  had 
really  haiipencd.  Maybe  tlic  dog  hafi 
died — or  the  eat.  i'erhaps  something 
really  had  happened.  I'erhaps  Mother 
was  ill.  Had  the  eook  left.  nr"<l  Be- 
delia been  touched  by  sonic  mendicant's 
tale?  Or— 

"Now  —  now  —  now — now,  darling. 
There  —  there  —  there,    dearie,"  I 
soothed,  as  earnestly  as  I  could  with 
two  such  hard-boiled  eggs  as  . 
Hog|;enheimer  and  I'.utch  re- 
garding me  sourly.    1  hey  were 
only  looking  for  a  chance  to 
glower.  "There — there—  there 
— there,"    I     repi-nled.  \\lii<!i 
jieenitd  about  the  mo'^t  tit;;uL; 
thing  to  say  under  the  eireum 
stancev — ,-ihiin-T    eooed    it.  if 
you  gel  me,  Steve.   "Don't  give 
me  this  absent  treatment  in 
grief."    I    implored.      I  saw 
I'.uteh  i)ull  out   his  nf)tel)Ook. 
"I'm  sure  it's  not  as  serit)us  as 
you  think  it  is,"  I  went  on  com- 
?ortahlv  to  I'.edelia. 

"Oh-h-h-h,"  she  wail  e  d. 
"YouVc  insinuating  I'm  a  cry- 
Imby*' — spluttering  now  and  re- 
covering licr  voice  with  amaz- 
ing sudtlenne.ss.  "Don't  you 
dare  ex-en  think  1  ha\en  t  got 
something  worth  crying  ahout" 
— this  rapid-fire.  "Of  course 
it's  serious.  Of  course 
serious." 

■■^'cs.  yes."  I  hastened.  "(.)f 
course  it  is,  but."— mildly, — 
"but"— more  mildly— 'perhaps 
not  as  serious  as — ' 


"—as  all  that,"  she  supplied,  with 
quick  force.    Then  she  went  back  to 

her  sobs. 

"*Have  I  <l(>iH>  am  thing'"  I  asked 
n;eekly,  in  a  wee  voice,  while  iiutch 
looked  on  with  mingled  disgust  and 
wonder. 

*'  Xo  —  no  —  ye  -  yes  —  no  —  no,"  an- 
swered Bedelia  uncertainly.  "It  isn't  you 

— it's  my  lu.  w  i--i>-p-i)ink  f-f-f-frock." 

"W  hazzat  ?  "  I  yelled. 

"My  new  p-j>-p-pink  frock,  "  mourned 
Bedelia ;  "and  we  can't  get  married  or 
anything.  It  \vas  the  nicest  one  in  my 
whole  trousseau,  and  that  modiste  put 
the  flare  where  the  bias  ought  to  be** 
(this  I)eing  a  loose  translation,  from 
tvniiorv).  ""and — " 

The  lawyer  rattled  the  papers  sug- 
gestively. I  looked  over  and  caught 
liutcli's  eye  lie  leered  wickedly, 
malevolently.  On  the  telephone,  Be- 
delia was  making  demands.  "Talk  to 
me,"  she  ordered.  "Tell  me  what  to 
do.    What  shall  1  do'" 

I  e.xplained  quite  nicely:  several  men 


"  I  tien    some    one  said, 
'Lunch!'  Glory!  1  got 
mouth  all  fxad  

onie  otKc-r  girls  and 
and  just 

t/atxjutitd!" 
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were  in  my  study 
\v  i  t  h  mo  :  wi- 
were  siKiiiiij;  n 
contract;  I 
would  call  her  up 
in  a  f  c  w  min- 
utes— for  her  to 
he  calm. 

"I  want  you  to 
talk  to  me  rijjht 
n  o  she 
flashed. 

( )nce  m  ore  I 
cauplit  r.ulch's 
leery  n  a  z  e.  in 
my  exas|HTation 
!  luuig  up  the  re- 


ceiver 


\Y/E  f»oi  down 
^  to  business 
innnedialely  and 
>ij;ned  t  Ii  e  su|>- 
plenientary  con- 
tract. !•"  <)  r  five 
hundred  dollars 
over  and  aUove 
w  h  a  t  I  had  al- 
ready received.  I 
w  as  to  fix  up 
"Her  Destiny" 
so  it  c  o  u  1  (1  he 
screened. 

Not  knowing 
any  m  o  r  e  than 
possible  a  h  o  u  t 
motion  pictures. 
I  a^reetl  to  learn 

heimer's  companies  were  working,  and 
.«;o  1  called  up  I'aul  Gulick.  He  listened 
to  my  long  exi)laTiation  and  then  made 
the  arrangements  inunediately.  X'iolet 
Mersereau  was.  on  the  following  day. 
to  make  some  scenes  that  would  he 
especially  valuable  for  me  to  under- 
stand in  my  new  capacity  as  a  scena- 
rio-writer. \\ Ould  I  go?  I  surely 
would. 

Hverything  being  settled,  lloggen- 
hcimer  and  I'utch  started  away — then 
the  latter  came  nmning  back.  ".Say." 
he  asked,  "what  was  it  you  said  to  that 
there  girl  on  the  'phone — that  something 
about  an  absent  treatment  in  grief?" 

My  answer  cost  me  exactly  tive  hun- 
dred'dollars.    "Oh,  that,"  I  said.  "was 


None  of  Moggen- 


for  her  not  to 
give  me  an  ab- 
sent treatment  in 
grief." 

T  h  e  y  hadn  t 
beer,  gone  more 
than  three  min- 
utes before  I  was 
at  the  teleplione 
calling  I'edelia's 
number.  Marie 
told  me  that  Miss 
liedelia  was  ill. 
but  at  last,  late 
in  the  evening, 
after  I  had  called 
at  half-hour  in- 
tervals all  day.  I 
w  a  s  connected 
with  her. 

I  tried  to  ex- 
plain. "Please 
do  not  s  a  y  a 
word."  she  or- 
dered icily.  "It 
is  too  late  in  this 
terrible  affair  for 
explan  ations." 
I  heard  her  sigh. 
"1  n  c  V  e  r  ex- 
p  e  c  t  e  d  to  be 
treated  this  way 
by  a  n  y  ni  a  n. 
much  less  by  m\ 
intended  h  u  s  - 
band."  she  went 
on  1  o  f  t  i  I  y.  I 
could  j)icture  her.  sitting  there  at  the 
telephone-table,  her  small  nose  stuck 
up  at  an  impossible  angle. 

"It's  a  good  thing."  .she  continued, 
"that  I  found  out  your  true  character 
in  time.  .Some  girls'  hearts  would  be 
broken,  but — " 

"Now.  listen,"  I  pleaded.  "You 
wouldn't  have  me  pjjss  up  such  an  ea.sy 
tive  hun(lre<l.  would  you?  Say,  that'd 
buy  you  a  bird  of  a  ring,  or  a  necklace 
or  something.    Or  w  e  could — " 

"It  x<'oul(i  buy  a  nice  ring,"  she 
tl:awed  :  and  1.  thinking  to  seize  the  ad- 
vantage, entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  subject. 

"Fasy  money's  no  word  for  it."  I 
rattled.  ".Ml  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  out 
and  leam  a  little  something  about  the 


"Mr.  V«n  would 
get  up  on  top  of  a 
platform  •nd  y«ll  at 
tji  what  to  do.  H« 
was  quite  nice,  too. 
.  .  .  .  But  K«  was 
to  er-r  —  ener- 
Setic." 
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niovio?,  work  for  a  few  hours  on  a 
scenario,  and — zip! — live  hundred  more 
iron  men  in  my  jeans.    *M  going  out 
to-morrow  for  my  first  lesson — with 
Violet  Mersercau  and  licr  company." 

"Shes  a  blonde,  isn't  she?"  asked 
Bedelia. 

"H lamed  if  I  know,"  I  answered  in- 
nocently. 

•*Oh,  yes  yow  do**  insisted  Bedelia 

angrily.  '  ^ly  eyes  may  have  been 
l  lindcd  l)v  love.  W'ilham  \"an  1  lavcn, 
but  I'm  awake  now.  1  sec  now  iiow  you 
have  fooled  me.  and  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand rifjht  now  that  our  enga^^e- 
nient  is  broken  smack  oti',  young  man 
— right  now,  understand?  .\nd  the  old 
trousseau  can  go  to  the  oM-clothes  man 
or  .somewhere,  .^^;lybe  I'll  wear  it  to 
balls  and  parties  and  things.  .Now  I'm 
free  I'll  show  this  little  old  town  a 
sample  of  speed.  They'll  nevi-r  say. 
"Here  she  conu--;.  })oor  thing!'  about  me. 
and  sNtnpathizc  with  me.  It'll  always 
be.  iiurrah!  Watch  lier  go!'" 

\\  ith  which  she  banged  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

I  TOOK  my  next  morning's  in^iruc- 
*  tion  with  as  jjood  a  praot-  ns  1  could 
muster,  though  1  11  a<lniit  I  felt  like  a 
two-spot.   I  hardly  know  if  Miss  Mcr 
sereau  is  a  blonde, 
she  must  be :  every- 
one addressed  her 
as  "Miss  Sun- 


just  about  live  hundred  per  cent  in  my 
c.>tunation. 

Then  we  tried  some  outside  "loca- 
tions,"  I  following  the  party  right  com- 
fortably in  my  own  car.  Once  1  was 
gi\en  a  taste  of  almost  sudden  death. 
Miss  -Mersereau,  made  up  as  a  child 
of  the  slums,  was  supposed  to  have  sus- 
tained a  wound  in  the  head,  and  the 
scene  where  she  was  to  be  carried  into 
a  hospital  was  arranged.  W'e  backed 
up  in  front  of  a  hospital,  the  camera- 
man set  his  tripod,  and  MibS  Mersereau 
arranged  her  wound — ^nicely  made  up 
with  red  and  l)]uc  grease-paint.  The 
director  yelled  'Camera,"  and  a  husky 
extra  man  dressed  as  a  policeman 
picked  the  little  actress  up  in  his  amis 
and  started  to  stride  up  the  steps. 

It  was  really  loo  realistic  to  be  funny. 
A  truly  wounded  man,  his  head  done 
up  in  bloody  banda^;es.  came  sttmibling 
along  for  treatment  at  the  hospital.  He 
saw  the  movie  policeman  tottering 
along  with  the  *'wounded''  girl  in  his 
arms.  He  was  ereet  and  ready  in  a 
tap.  He  ran  up  to  the  policeman,  never 
noticing  us  and  the  camera.  "All 
right,  pal,"  he  said.  "Let  me  help  you 
carr\'  the  poor  little  thing." 

What  the  director  said  is  censored. 
The  scene  had  to  be  retaken. 
Oh,  but  to  be  sure       I  went  two  days  without  hearing. 


shine." 

We  played 
around  the  studio 
for  n  few  scenes.  1 
being  initiated  into 
the  unique  experi- 
ence of  seeing  a 
scenario  rewritten 
to  rit  certain  emer- 
gencies, while  a 
scene  from  it  was 
being  filmed.  The 
."iccnario-writer  es- 
tablished himself 
at  a  table  just  out 
of  the  camera-lines 
and  whacked  away 
with  a  pencil.  He 
and  his  kind  im- 
mediately went  up 


.  I  bcinj;  inif:- 
atcki  .nto  tKo  uriiqi.i- 
«<(p«ri«nc«  o\  teeing  a 
xenario  wwiitln  to  (it 
cntain  •m*rft«neiM, 
whik  ■  tentt  fioai  it 
Unt  filimd." 
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f  r  o  ni  P.e- 
dclia,  and 
then  I  got 
one  of  the 

shocks  of  my 
young  life.  It 
came  in  the 

usual  way  :  a 
girl  friend  of 
Bedelia's  and 
m  i  n  e  tele- 
.  phoned  to  me. 
j  p  e  g  g  y  — 

thats  her 

name — ^ts  the 
personifica- 
tion of  trou- 
ble going 
somewhere  to 
hap^n.  Her 
life  is  just  one 
lap  ahead  of 
grief  for 
some  o  n  e 
else.  She's 
t  h  e  official 
woe  purveyor,  the  kind  that  enjoys  he- 
ing  the  first  to  impart  the  sad  tidings 
and  to  gloat  over  misery. 

"How  are  you?"  she  asked  sweetly. 
I  sai<l  i  was' all  right.  '"Didn't  have 
anything  to  do,"  she  went  on  friendlily, 
though  1  might  have  known  she'd  never 
call  me  hut  for  some  dark  i)nri)Osc,  "so 

just  thought  I'd  give  you  a  ring  

Working  hard,  as  usual,  I  suppf)se. 
....  How's  r.edelia'  ....  What/ 

Its  all  oflF— she  called  it  off?  

W  hy,  I  can't  hardly  believe  that's  pos- 
sible  

•W  ill,  that  does  explain  everything 
— ^Init  of  course 
you  know 
about  it  al- 
ready  

You  don't?  — 
not  about  her 
going  into  the 
movies?  .... 
H  0  w  strange 
that  you 
haven't  heard 
.  \  c  s 
with  Earl  Wil- 
liams, I  under-     _   ,  ,  ,   ,   -  ,  , 

stand  The  dath  fof  th«  MiulwichM 


I  heard  he  VioWt 

wild  about  ^Kiid^f 
her  looks   tK.'  vlums, 
and  her-  er-r 
— c  a  m  e  r  a- 
presence,  or 
someth  i  ng. 
.  .  .  .  And 
of  course  I 
wouldn't 
whisper  a 
word  of  it 
otherwise, 
hut  now  that 
it's  all  off  be- 
tween you 
and    her  — • 
well.   I  have 
heard   that  Xy 
she's  quite 
mad  about 
him  —  real 
wild  about 
him,  you 

know  

\'es  ?  ile  doesn't  pay  any  attention  to 
girls?  ....  Well,  vcayut  not  girls. 
but  you  don't  meet  a  girl  like  Bedel i a 
but  once  in  a  lifetime.    Any  man'd  fall 

in  love  with  her  \Vell,  I  must 

be  skipping  along.  Good-by." 

A  sweet  morsel !  I  battered  around 
my  study  and  tried  to  work  on  that 
measly  scenario.  1  succeeded  only  in 
getting  the  scenes  all  mixed  Up;.  So  I 
took  out  my  work,  thinkin<j  my  mind 
would  work  more  easily  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spin.  But  every  time  I'd 
'frame  some  such  scene  as  "Gloria  falls 
into  Fercivals  arms,"  I'd  have  a  mental 

picture  of  Be- 
delia  going  in- 
to a  movie  cm- 
brace  with 
some  curly- 
haired  film 
l.ofhaiio. 

I'inally  I  un- 
dertook a  new 
occupation.  It 
was  trying  to 
get  up  nerve  to 
telephone  Ear] 
Williams 
at   I  h  e    \  ita- 
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graph  studio  and  find  out  all  about  it. 
He  had  met  Bedelia  with  me  several 
times,  and  had  never  manifested  any- 
thing but  polite  interest  in  her  and  no 
interest  at  all  in  her  "cnmera-prescnce," 
I  knew  he  wasn't  given  to  these  things, 
anyway.  He  goes  home  at  night.  He's 
one  of  the  few. 

I  lacked  ner\'e.  I  tried  at  least  a 
dozen  phone-booths  and  came  out  of 
each  of  them  without  having  made  the 
call.  At  last  I  got  the  studio  on  the 
line.  No,  Mr.  Williams  was  not  there. 
Where  was  he?  Out  on  a  "location," 
doing  an  auto-racing  picture.  Some- 
where 'way  out  in  the  countr}'.    Noi>e : 

didn't  know  just  where  And  then, 

not  being  able  to  talic  to  htm,  I  devel- 
oped maf,'uificcnt  nerve  and  desire. 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon speedinfT  tip  and  down  Droaduay 
and  Fifth  A\enue,  with  an  occasional 
dip  into  Central  Park,  and  a  few  tlicrs 
at  the  Drive.  It  was  after  six  o'clock 
when  I  found  myself  bumping  around 
over  the  new  subway  work  in  the  early 
Thirties.  Held  up  at  a  crossing,  I 
turned  a  casual  eye  on  the  passers-by, 
and  then  it  was  tnat  I  noticed  two  be- 
draggled fij:^nres  stumblinix  up  H road- 
way. There  was  something  strangely 
familiar  about  them, — could  see  only 
their  backs. — bttt  the  dejected  droop  to 
the  shoulders  was  new;  they  walked 
with  pathetic  agony,  and  they  looked 
wholly  disreputable.  At  the  next  cross- 
however,  I  swimcf  my  car  around 
and  drew  up  at  tlie  curb. 

Sure  enough — ^it  was  Bedelia  and 
Marie,  her  maid.  They  were  pictures 
of  distress.  Their  faces  were  white 
and  set,  their  lips  compressed;  dust 
covered  them  from  head  to  foot;  and 
Bedelia  stumbled  at  every  otiur  step, 
her  ankles  turning  under  her  high 
French  heels.  Perspiration  mixed  with 
dust  had  ravaged  their  complexions, 
particularly  Marie's  usually  weU  rouged 
and  calcimined  skin. 

They  drew  slowly  within  my  range. 
"Hello,"  I  called,  as  nonchalantly  and 
as  steadily  as  piy  heart  would  let  me. 
Bedelia  started  and  raised  frij^duent  c!. 
tra^jedy-heavy^  eyes  to  me.  I  stmi^.^lcd 
hard  to  restrain  myself  from  taking  her 
pathetic  little  figure  in  my  arms. 


She  regarded  me  with  a  brave  attempt 
at  haughtiness,  but  I  thought  I  de- 
tected a  flash  of  relief.  Then  she 
changed  her  mind,  blushed  crimson 

under  the  dust  and  streaked  perspira- 
tion and  sunburn,  and  smiled — ^a  slow, 
tortured  smile.  Marie  was  obviously 
delighted.  She  spluttered  French  and 
gestured  crazily.  and  her  face  was  split 
mto  a  wide,  wholly  happy  grin. 

"Wont  you  get  in?"  I  invited  Be- 
delia formally.  "I'm  t^oin^  uptown." 

"I  wouldn't  if  it  were  not  a  case  of 
necessity,"  she  accepted  icily,  keeping 
me  in  my  place.  "But  circumstances'* 
—with  jjreat  dij^nity — "have  forced  us 
to  accept  your  kind  oflfer."  That  was 
all.  But*  she  got  into  the  seat  opposite 
mine,  and  Marie  settled  herself  happily 
in  the  side  chair,  still  rattlinj;  a  coitibi- 
nation  of  bad  lOnglish  and  pure 
Parisian. 

"Such  a  day!  Such  a  day!"  she 
shrilled.  "Ze  money  it  is  gone;  we 
walk  and  we  walk  and  we  waUc ;  ze  sun 

it  hot  and  it  hotter — oh,  ze  poor  made- 
moiselle's little  nose" — reachinj^  over 
and  trying  lo  .stroke  Bedelia's  tip-tilted 
facial  extremity,  now  red-hot  and 
blistered  from  the  sun.  Bedelia  felt 
her  nose  gingerly.  "It's  positively 
ruined,"  she  said  calmly,  as  if  it  were 
but  an  incident  in  a  wholesale  tragedy. 

"Afofi  Dicu!"  continued  Marie.  "Ze 
pocketbook  gone,  and  wc  nnist  walk — 
from  Brooklyn!"  Which  is  quite  a 
number  of  miles  from  Thirtieth  and 
Broadway. 

I  bit  into  a  smile  that  struggled  to 
come.  Then  I  looked  at  Bedelia,  and 
what  mifjjht  ha\e  been  a  slight  feeling 
of  amusement  died  awa^.  She  was  the 
picture  of  misery,  physical  and  mental, 
ller  eyes  held  only  a  Hash  of  the  old 
lire,  and  she  was  hunched  up  in  the 
seat  as  if  trying  to  make  herself  just 
as  small  a  heap  as  possible. 

"Are  you  still  angry  with  me?"  I 
asked  softly. 

She  tried  to  draw  herself  up 
haughtily,  but  a  grimace  of  pain  was 
e\'idencc  of  something  happening.  She 
dr()]ij)t'd  her  eyes. 

'\\  ell."  she  said,  "I  ought  to  be.  Yon 
shouldn't  have  huncf  up — a  ffcntleman 
wouldn't;  and  1  told  you  not  to  go  out 
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witii  Violet  Mersereaa*s  company, 
didn't  I'- 

"There — there — there,"  1  southed, 
pattb^  her  hand.  '*You*ve  never  any 
cause  to  worry  about 

"1  don't  see  why  not,"  she  returned, 
with  a  flash  of  her  old  spirit.  "You're 
a  man.  aren't  you?" 

\Y7E  were  bowhng  up  Fifth  Avenue 
"  towards  Columbus  Circle.  Be- 
delia  sij^licd.  long  and  deej>ly.  Then 
a  long  silence.  1  waited.  "My  poor 
feet!'"^  Bedelia  sympathized  with  ncT' 
self.  Another  silence.  "Will  you  prom- 
ise." she  askcfl  then.  "vv~n  ever  to 
whis}>er  one  word  of  it,  not  to  a  single, 
solitary,  living  soul?" 
And  I  proniisetl. 

"If  it  ever  gels  out,  I'll  just  die," 
she  observed.  "I  don't  know  but  what 
I'll  just  die  anyway,  and  then  you'll  be 

pimi^ficd  for  all  this.  Y(ni  deserve  to 
get  puiii>iied  lor  all  lite  trouhlc  you  vc 

caused  me  Oh>h-h-h,  my  poor 

nose!" 

We  slid  along  for  a  block,  until  a 
traffic-officer  held  us  up  at  a  crossing. 

"Well,"    annotmced    Bedelia,  "I 

showed  yoti  yon  weren't  so  much.  I've 
been  in  the  movies,  too  

"\\m  know  my  motto,  iJilly-boy — 
they'll  always  say,  'Hurrah!  Watch 
her  go !'  about  me.  Well,  I  just  made 
up  my  mind  Fd  shew  you  a  thing*  or 
two.  People  're  always  telling  me 
what  a  hit  I'd  he  in  the  pictures,  so  I 
just  said  to  myself:  Here  goes,  old 
top!'  .So  I  took  Marie  along  this  morn- 
ing, 'cause  an  actress  always  has  to  have 
her  maid  with  her,  and  we  took  a  taxi 
out  to  the  Vitagraph  studio,  out  in 
Flatbush — 'way  out  in  Flatbush — " 

At  mention  of  l*'lat1ni«li  atid  its  dis- 
tance. .Marie  gave  forth  a  fervent  "Mon 
Dicu!" 

"We  went  into  a  big  courtyard  [)!acc 
with  just  hundreds  of  people  in  it,  all 
standmg  around,  and  I  sent  my  card 
to  the  president  of  the  company.  I 
guess  he  wasn't  there,  because  he  never 
did  show  up,  and  we  waited  and  waited 
and  waited,  and  people  grinned  at  us. 
Til  en  a  man  came  along, — T  found  out 
later  he  was  a  director,  and  his  name  is 
Wally  Van, — and  he  looked  at  me  like 


I  was  a  piece  of  fish,  never  seeming  to 
see  me  at  all.  and  he  said,  'I'll  take  that 
one,'  pointmg  to  me,  and  'That  one,' 
pointing  to  Marie,  and  then  he  pdnted 
to  a  lot  more. 

"A  boy  came  up  to  us  and  said  Corae 
along,'  and  we  thought  he  was  going  to 
take  us  to  the  president.  But  he  didn't. 
Wc  followed  him  until  we  came  to  a 
big  motor-truck,  and  he  told  us  to  get 
in,  and  Marie  and  I  did.  We  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do,  and  it  looked  like 
it  might  be  ftm,  because  there  were  five 
or  six  more  trucks  just  like  ours,  tUled 
with  people  just  hke  us," 

"A  movie  mob,"  I  commented. 

"Um-huh, "  |i;ranted  liedelia ;  "but  we 
didn't  know  it  then.  We  just  went 
along  because  wc  tlioiij,;ht  ii  would  be 
fun.  There  were  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  truck  with  us,  and  they 
called  everyone  Mearie,'  though  they 
didn't  seem  to  know  one  another  per- 
sonally, and  they  called  .Marie  and  me 
'dearie'  too;  but  they  were  just  being 
nice — that'';  all. 

"We  went  away  out  in  the  country, 
and  then  we  stopped  and  we  found  we 
were  going  to  be  si>ectators  at  an  auto- 
race,  and  be  motion-pictured.  And  it 
was  too  exciting  for  wonis.  And  Earle 
WillianTi  was  tlie  hero — " 

"W'illiams?"  I  asked  suspiciously. 

"Yes  sir,"  acknowledged  Bedelia  un- 
suspectingly ;  "and  he  was  nice.  I  just 
loved  him.  He  stepped  on  my  foot 
once,  and  I  said  'Ouch!'  and  he  said  he 
was  sorry.    Dut  he  didn't  know  nic  at 

all  And  Edith  Storey  was  the 

leading  lady,  and  I  love  her  too.  And 
Alice  Joyce  was  there,  and  I  just  love 
her.  She  has  the  cutest  baby,  a  girl  told  - 
me — just  such  a  perfect  darling  you 
wanted  to  eat  her.  Ami  I  have  just 
oodles  of  gossip  that  people  told  me." 

She  was  brightening  perceptibly.  • 

"Well,  ;is  1  s.iid.  it  wa«  nn  anto-racc, 
and  liarle  Williams  and  Edith  Storey 
were  supposed  to  be  lovers,  but  fliey 
were  both  driving  cars  in  the  race. 

 Gracious,  if  I'd  had  my  little 

runabout  there,  I  d  have  sliown  'em 

how  to  skid  the  corners !  And 

wc  were  the  crowd.  Mr.  Van  would 
get  up  on  top  of  a  platform  and  yell 
at  us  what  to  do.   And  he  was  nice 
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too,  and  he  never  |jnt  mad  even  a  little 
bit,  and  he  laughed  and  joked  all  the 
time.  But  he  was  so— er— energetic. 

"Everything  was  easy  at  first,  and  we 
all  sat  around  in  the  shade  while  they 
rehearsed  tiie  principals ;  but  that  didn't 
last  for  long.  Then  we  had  to  walk 
miles  and  miles  and  miles,  and  it  was 
blistering,  burning  hot,  and  the  roads 
were  full  of  stones  and  oh !  so  terribly 
dusty;  and  I  had  on  French  heel  .ind 
so  did  Marie — and  so  did  a  lot  of  otlier 
girls — and  it  almost  mined  us.  I  was 
a  perfect  wreck  before  we  had  beoi 
there  an  hour,  and  I  was  so  hungry — 
Cilly,  I  could  have  eaten  my  own  cook- 

M      as  I  know,  is  the  acme  of 

hunger. 

Bedelia  continued,  forgetting  her 
weariness  in  her  hit.rt  t  in  her  recital: 
"And  we  walked  and  walked  and 
walked  some  more  until  i  felt  as  if  I'd 
just  drop  down  and  die.  Then  some  one 
said  'Lunch!'  Glory!  I  got  my  mouth 
all  fixed.  An  automobile  came  along 
with  sonic  baskets,  and  we  all  gathered 
around,  and  made  a  dash.  I  grabbed  a 
cheese  sandwich  and  some  coffee,  and 
Marie  grabbed  two  sandwiches,  and  we . 
sat  down  on  the  grass  with  a  lot  of  other 
girls  and  boys.,  and  just  banqMcted. 

"And  then  we  walked  and  walked 
and  walked  some  more,  and  posed,  and 
were  rehearsed,  and  some  men  and  boys 
stood  hark  of  the  camera  and  almost 
scared  me  pink  looking  at  us.  My  dear, 
it  was  exating. 

-  "Then  wc  walked  some  more — and 
some  more.  By  the  time  I  got  back  to 
the  studio  1  just  didn't  care  whether  I 
lived  or  not.  And  then — and  then — 
then  T  found  I'd  lost  my  pocketbook, 
and  Marie  didn't  have  a  cent  with  lier. 
Marie,  hereafter  always  have  money 

with   you!  We  didn't  know 

anybody,  and  we'd  fore^otten  to  get  our 
three  dollars  apiece  for  working  all  day, 
and  we  just  had  to  begin  walking  again. 


I  tried  to  telephone  Mamma,  and  I  tried 
to  telephone — you.  Yes  1  did;  I  was 
desperate.  But  I  didn't  have  a  nickeL 
So  we  walked — and  here  wc  are." 

"But  Peggy  telephoned  me  that  you 
were  being  induced  to  go  into  the 
movies,"  1  suggested. 

"Oh,  her,"  scorned  Bedelia.  "You 
should  have  seen  through  that.  I  was 
right  there  telling  her  what  to  say." 

And  we  ponder  the  way.s  of  women! 

"Well,  anyway,"  she  announced,  in 
summary,  "I  showed  you  what.  Any- 
thing you  do,  I  can  do  just  a  little  more 
of  it.  I'll  alvrays  keep  just  a  lap  ahead 
of  any  man." 

She  stroked  her  burnt  nose  painfully. 

"They'll  never  sympathize  with  nie, 
and  say,  'Here  she  comes,  poor  thing!' 
about  me."  She  drew  up  one  foot, 
giving  an  angul  h  1  grimace,  and 
stroked  her  ankle  tenderly.  "It'll  al' 
ways  be,  'Hurrah!  Watch  her  go  I'  " 

DUTCH  TAYLOR  raised  me  on  the 
telephone  the  next  day.  "It's  all 
right  about  that  mental-suggestion 
scene,"  he  announced.  "If  you  look  at 
your  contract,  you'll  find  we're  not 
bound  to  pa;^  you  for  your  scenario  if 
we  can  furnish  one  that  complies  with 
our  original  contract  to  present  your 
play  as  it  wa-^  oric;^inal!y  written.  .Xnd 
we  have.  Kveryiliing's  all  li.xed,  five 
hundred  dollars  saved,  one  subtitle,  and 
bing'  we  worked  her  out  slick  as  a 
whistle.  It  II  be  the  greatest  film  of  the 
year,** 

I  have  seen  the  first  positive  of  Tier 

Destiny,"  and  I  am  unable  to  decide 
whether  Butch  Taylor  is  a  humorist  or 
a  fool.   Youll  probably  see  it  too.  If 

you  do,  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
scene  where  Carmclita  is  killed  by  men- 
tal suggestion,  where  she  goes  through 
the  agonies  of  a  typical  movie  death. 
Above  evcr>'tliin<^  else,  notice  the  sub- 
title. You'll  know  it,  anyway,  for  it 
reads: 


Death— BY    the    Absent  Treatment 
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Relatives 

Not    mine,   but  yours 

By  FRANK    R.  MADAMS 


Wj 


IIY  anyone  wouUl  dare  to  write  1 


an  article  on  this  subject  for 
less  than  a  dollar  a  word,  is  a 
mystery  even  to  me.  I  guess  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  so  unselfish  that  I  sacrifice 
myself  for  others  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. An  article  on  this  subject  is 
needed.  Kveryone  will  admit  that.  The 
world  cries  out  for  it.  So  I  kiss  my 
wife  good-by,  don  my  gas-mask  and 
rush  in  with  angels  looking  on,  shaking 
their  astral  knees. 

Let  me  hasten  to  get  in  the  second 
paragraph  the  statement  that  this  article 
is  not  al)out  my  relatives.  It's  about 
your  relatives.  My  relatives  are  abso- 
lutely the  most  charming,  capable,  tact< 
ful  set  of  j)eople  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth.  I  wish  my  hat-box-sizc  apart- 
ment were  a  forty-room  mansion  with  a 
large  estate  attached  so  that  all  my 
relations  could  come  and  visit  me  for 


Mfj  periods  of  time.  That's  the  way 
1  feel  about  those  who  are  bound  to  me 
by  ties  of  blood  I  Mrish  further  that 
on  my  estate  I  had  a  large  trout  pre- 
serve for  my  uncle  Thaddeus  to  fish  in 
constantly,  and  a  garage  with  a  couple 
of  extra  cars  in  it  that  I  might  place 
at  the  disposal  of  my  cousins  Thonia-^ 
aJid  Qiarles,  who  are  just  at  the  age 
when  they  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  showing  young  ladies  of  the 
chorus  about  the  city  after  niphtfall. 
1  wish  I  had  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  so 
that  I  might  furnish  milk  gratis  for  the 
leather-lmij^ed  twin  progfcny  of  my 
wife's  sister  Kthel,  now  visiting  us  for 
a  month.  I  wish—bat  what's  the  use? 
Nobody  will  believe  me»  anyway. 

1  EAVING  my  relatives  strictly  alone 
hereafter  and  getting  back  to  the 
fascinating  subject  of  your  relatives,  let 
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us  examine  closely  into  their  character- 
istics and  see  if  there  does  not  exist 
somewhere  in  the  realm  of  materia 
medicri  a  useful  all-around  antidote  or 
anesthetic  which  may  be  administered 
secretly  to  tiiem  or  taken  by  yourself 
when  matters  haye  arrived  at  such  a 
stage  that,  in  your  judgment,  desperate 
remedies  are  called  for. 

In  the*  first  place,  relatives  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  blood  relations 
and  relations-in-law.  The  latter  bunch 
is  the  organiaition  from  which  you 
picked  your  wife  or  your  husband,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Sometimes  you  won- 
der how  so  perfect  a  flower  could  have 
been  prodticed  amid  such  a  riot  of  nox- 
ious weeds,  and  other  times  you  are 
firmly  convinced  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  that  heredity  theory,  after  all. 
Your  frame  of  mind  depends  somewhat 
Upon  how  long  you  have  possessed  the 
darling  of  your  choice  and  also  upon 
other  contributory  circumstances. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  may 
be  as  well  to  disregard  mbthers-in-law. 
**Would  to  heaven  you  could  do  it  in 
real  life,"  says  some  one.  Why,  you 
ungentlemanly  pup !  We  will  disregard 
mothers-in-law  in  this  article,  I  say,  for 
two  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  they 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  print 
and  out  for  several  thousand  years  with- 
out its  doing  any  good,  and  the  other  is 
that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  handle 
the  subject. 

But  let  there  be  no  ban  upon  brothers- 
and  sisters-in-law.  Without  them  there 
are  hundreds  of  things  for  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account.  For 
instance,  that  best  blue-silk-striped  out- 
ing shirt  that  was  so  becominj^  with 
white  flannel  trousers  and  your  mono- 
gnm  belt  You  had  the  deuce  of  a  time 
aocountinp:  for  its  mysterious  disap- 
pearance, didn  t  you,  until  it  turned  up 
acro.ss  the  broad  shoulders  of  your 
wife's  bnifhcr.  But  as  soon  as  you  saw 
him  the  mystery  all  cleared  up  satis- 
factorily. 

Of  course,  the  existence  of  your  wife's  • 
kid  brother  did  not  account  for  the  torn 
place  in  your  dress  trousers  which  yott 
did  not  discover  until  the  evenin^r  of  the 
annual  ball  at  the  country  club.  No, 
brother  could  scarcely  have  got  into 


those  dress  trousers  without  ruining 
them  worse  than  that.  Thank  heaven 
you  are  not  built  entirely  upon  the  same* 
chassis.  ]]ui  with  brother-in-law's 
agency  discounted,  then  what  did  hap- 
pen? You  have  no  recollection  of  hav- 
ing climbed  any  barbed-wire  fences  in 
those  trousers.'  Even  if  you  had,  that 
would  scarcely  account  for  the  partly 
sponged-out  stain  which  looks  so  much 
like  cream  of  tomato  soup.  You  i)rose- 
cute  rigid  in(^uiries.  Sometimes,  if  you 
have  the  persistence  of  a  weasel  and  the 
highl3r  developed  deductive  faculty  of  a 
detective,  you  may  discover  the  truth. 
If,  however,  you  find  that  no  one  in 
your  household,  immediate  or  ramified, 
will  admit  to  any  knowledge  of  what 
happened,  you  may  be  glad  to  have  an 
explanation  ofFernl  by  the  author  of 
this  article,  who.  from  considerable 
observation  of  other  people's  affairs, 
andadieerful  and  dam  fool  tendency  to 
help  widl  kindly  words  of  advice,  has 
gathered  a  fund  of  data  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  generalize  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 
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What  really  Imppened  to  those  liri'ss 
trousers  was  this:  The  girls'  club  at 
'school  gave  a  mock  wedding.  Your 
wife's  sister  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
represoit  the  brid^room,  ior  the  reason 
tmt  she  knew  where  she  cotild  get  a 
swell  suit  of  evening  clothes.  You 
begin  to  get  the  idea,  I  tru^t.  The 
trousers  were  (lanuiged  in  the  charivari, 
which,  as  you  may  remember,  was  the 
very  place  where  they  were  torn  the 
worst  It's  quite  simple.  After  you 
have  been  married  awhile  you  make 
these  deductions  almost  automatically. 

And  maybe  either  your  wife  or  you 
yourself  lias  a  cousin  who  married 
unhappily  and  in  order  to  ohliterate  his 
sorrow  developed  a  tendency  to  im!)ibe 
rather  freely.  While  considerably 
diluted  he  may  have  a  desire  to  confide 
in  some  one.  Others  can  plead  previous 
engagements,  but  for  the  blood  kin  there 
is  no  escape.  This  individual,  and  there 
is  one  in  every  family,  seems  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Old  Man  Hard  Luck.  He  can't 
seem  to  hold  down  a  job  for  any  con- 
siderable period.  Some  Simon  Legree 
of  a  boss  is  always  insistinc^  thnt  he 
punch  a  time-clock  at  approximately 
eight  A.  M.  with  the  other  employees, 
even  when  he  is  feeling  especially  deli- 
cate. The  resultinjT  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  invariably  results  in 
the  dignified  tenij  •omry  withdrawal  from 
active  commercial  life  of  your  luckless 
relative,  lie  never  won  an  argument 
with  an  employer  yet.  But  he  sticks  to 
his  principles  like  a  militant  suffragette. 
Then  while  he  is  looking  for  another  job 
and  hoping  that  he  will  be  stricken  with 
astigmatism,  he  graciously  allows  you 
to  tide  him  over  with  an  occn'^innal  loan. 
I  have  known  casts  where  jobs  in  South 
America  have  been  secured  for  relatives 
of  this  srirt  wlio^r  business  ability  i<  not 
appreciated  (for  long,  anyway)  by  our 
Northern  firms.  Such  positions  are  dif- 
ficult to  get  and  in  some  instances  cost 
the  blood  kin  ns  nntcb  tv.o  or  three 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  but  in  des- 
perate cases  they  are  worth  it,  especially 
if  it  is  understfiod  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  that  the  job  is  one  from 
which  the  incumbent  cannot  be  dis- 
charged for  any  reason  whatever  except 
in  the  event  ot  the  authorities  insisting 


upon  his  transfer  to  the  inside  staff  of 
the  local  Uasiile. 

It  would  not  cause  me  the  least  sur- 
prise to  learn  tliat  in  your  family  some- 
'  where  there  is  a  sensitive  aunt  who  is 
possessed  of  a  moderate  forttue.  From 
observing  the  maneuvers  of  others,  I 
have  noticed  that  there  arc  two  ways  of 
morially  olYending  a  relative  of  this 
type.  One  is  to  treat  her  casually,  the 
way  you  would  any  other  human  being. 
If  you  do  that  she  is  sure  that  no  one 
cares  for  her,  that  she  is  a  burden  to 
everyone  and  that  she  \vi>hes  >be  were 
dead  and  well  out  of  a  cold,  unfeehng 
world.  If  by  any  chance  you  should 
make  the  mistake  of  adopting  the  other 
course  and  pull  a  little  of  that  old-time 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stuti,  don't  say  you 
have  not  been  warned.  Every  move  of 
ordinary  politeness  you  make  will  be 
construed  as  an  effort  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  her  money. 

A  ND  then  there  is  the  advisor^'  staff 
of  relatives.  Of  course,  I've  ne\cr 
had  any  and  perhaps  you  haven't,  but  I 
imagine  we  ha\e  l>otb  lieen  acqxiainted 
with  people  who  have  been  helped  to 
pinnacles  of  domestic  and*  business  suc> 
cess  by  the  kindly  words  of  help  let  fall 
in  their  paths  by  members  of  tlie 
family. 

When  one  is  first  married  and  is 
leaniing  to  scrap  comfortably  with  on^'s 
wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
certainly  is  a  blessing  to  have  a  married 
sister  come  alon^-  and  tell  you  what  you 
should  do.  Unless  the  ex^rience  has 
been  yours,  you  have  no  idea  how  it 
helps,  especially  if  the  spouse  of  your 
bosom  knows  that  you  arc  being  thus 
aided.  With  liie  assistance  of  one  or  two 
relatives  an  argument  about  too  much 
salt  in  the  mashed  potatoes  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  feud  that  can  only  be 
settled  with  sawed-off  shotguns  at  close 
range — aimed  at  the  relatives,  of  course. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of  puts  one's  wife 
in  keener  fighting  trim  than  for  her 
to  learn  that  your  sister  has  advised  you 
to  be  firm  with  her  and  make  her  quit 
having  tantrums.  There  is  no  chance 
of  life  becoming  one  dull,  monotonous 
grind  after  that.  You  know  how  yon 
feel  yourself,  when  you  tind  out  that 
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her  mother  has  advised  your  darling  to 
insist  upon  a  complete  explanation  of 
where  you  really  were  that  Saturday 
night  just  when  you  were  satisfied  that 
the  stor>-  about  the  old  college  chum  and 
the  punctured  tire  had  gone  over  strong. 

And  bless  the  uncle  who  helps  you 
with  your  game  of  golf !  I  low  patiently 
he  explains  what  a  rotten  stance  you 
have  and  how  sad  he  is  alK)ut  the  way 
you  slice  your  drive!  And  all  he  gets 
in  return  is  the  use  of  your  best  clubs  on 
the  one  day  of  the  year  when  you  have 
a  half  holiday  at  the  office  and  had 
planned  to  do  about  thirty-seven  holes 
yourself  before  dark. 

Relatives  are  also  good  on  post-mor- 
tem advice.  I  suppose  every  married 
person  in  the  world  except  myself  has 
been  told  whom  he  should  have  wedded 
instead  of  the  charming  creature  who 
holds  down  the  other  end  of  the  break- 
fast table.   That  in  itself  would  not  be 


.so  bad  if  some  one  else  had  not  also  told 
the  aforementioned  zis-a-ins  that  he  or 
she  has  been  horribly  stung  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  mate,  with  concrete  examples 
given  as  to  the  subsequent  careers  of 
other  candidates  for  the  job. 

If  you  are  a  man,  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  learn,  t'm  relatives,  that  every  beau 
your  wife  ever  had  has  turned  out  to 
be  an  amiable  Croesus  who  never  has 
the  slightest  desire  to  go  out  nights; 
and  if  you  are  a  woman  it  must  be  good 
news  to  get  wise  to  the  fact,  through 
your  husband's  family,  that  the  girl  he 
went  with  before  you  abducted  him  by 
force  has  managed  to  retain  her  figure 
unchanged  and  that  she  constantly  in- 
quires after  his  happiness.  Isn't  that 
just  too  sweet  of  her?  I  wonder  if 
ground  glass  in  her  breakfast  food 
would  improve  her  disposition  any? 
Also  I  wonder  where  you  find  out  how 
to  make  it? 
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^XDF.R  this  head  comes  the  faintly 
expressed  regret  of  all  the  poorer 
members  of  the  clan  on  both  sides  that 
you  should  live  so  extravagantly,  while 
others,  not  specifically  mentioned,  are 
getting  along  on  so  little.  Why,  you 
have  a  twelve-room  house,  while  all  you 
really  need  for  a  family  of  your  size  is 
a  five-room  ai)artment.  You  actually 
keep  two  maids  and  your  wife  does  not 
have  to  attend  to  a  single  detail  of  the 
housework.  No  wonder  her  hands  look 
so  nice.  Anyone's  would  if  one  pam- 
jiered  oneself  and  lolled  around  all  day. 

It  might  Ik-  possible  to  point  out  in 
refutation  of  the  statements  in  the  last 
paragraph  that  unless  you  had  a  twelve- 
room  hou?e  and  an  anny  of  help  it 
would  be  impossible  to  entertain  the 


My  cousins  TKomos  anJ  diaries  ar*  just  «t 
the  age  when  they  get  •  great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  showing  >ioung  ladies  of  the  ch'>rus  about 
the  oty  after  nightfall. 


ramified  branches  of  the  kin  for  long 
periods  in  the  style  to  which  they  arc 
accustomed  to  grumble  about,  but  it  is 
just  as  well  not  to.  Why  get  the  repu- 
tation of  a  sarcastic  growler?  Be  sunny, 
be  bright — if  it  chokes  you! 

There  are  other  exasperating  kinds  of 
relations,  but  why  enumerate?  Every- 
one has  them,  everyone,  that  is,  with  the 
single  excci)tion  of  the  author  of  this 
article.  The  only  reason  I  have  spoken 
so  feelingly  in  these  pages,  have  let 
myself  rise  to  one  or  two  inspired  utter- 
ances, is  because  I  feel  your  troubles, 
dear  reader,  almost  as  if  they  were  my 
own.  I  haven't  a  thing  to  worr>'  about 
(until  this  article  appears  in  print),  so 
I  might  as  well  mix  in,  genially,  in  your 
affairs. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  MAN 
WHO  BROKE   HIS  WORD 


By  John  Barton  Oxford 


T 


^lE  little  red-brick  railroad 
Station  was  a  cheerless  aftair, 
with  narrow  slits  of  windows 


and  too  many  oversharp  gables  and 

dormers.  Beyond  it  a  roadway, 
lined  with  poplars,  climbed  a  steep 
grade  and  turned  abruptly  to  the 

left  at  the  top  of  the  rise. 

Kip  liarlow  stood  at  the  rear  of  the 
red-brick  station,  looking  up  the  frozen 
length  of  that  poplar^bordered  road. 
The  rumble  of  the  2  Ag  train,  which  had 
brought  bim  thither,  was  growing 
fainter  down  the  line.  A  red-nosed, 
shal)by  little  man,  jierched  hehiiul  the 
wheel  of  a  machine  of  ancient  vintage, 
was  too  servilely  offering  to  take  him 
out  to  "the  hill"  for  a  quarter.  The 
two  of  them  seemed  the  only  )iving 
things  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  little  man,  evidently  construing 
the  other's  hesitation  ns  a  hopeful  si^'n, 
scrambled  down  from  his  seat  and 
made  as  if  to  crank  his  engine.  Kip 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  started  out 
afoot. 

"Over  this  way,  isn't  it?"  he  paused 
to  call  over  his  shoulder;  for,  as  he 

stepped  from  the  uneven  board  plat- 
form, he  saw  a  similar  road  across  the 
tracks. 

"Yep,"  the  red-nosed  man  verified 
the  surmise,  as  he  slipped  the  leather 
loop  onto  the  crank-handlc.  "FoUer 
the  road  up  the  rise; 
take  the  fust  left  after 
you  git  past  the  bend. 
You  U  see  it  then  atop 
of  the  next  hill." 

"Thanks!"  said  Har- 
low.  "About  a  mile 

"Nearer,  two,"  was 
the  rqtly,  and  some- 
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thin^r  in  the  .shabby  little  man's  way  of 
saying  it  sugg^ested  he  still  had  some 
slight  hopes  of  winning  over  a  fare. 
But  Barlow,  turning  up  his  overcoat 
collar,  swung  into  tlie  road  beneatli  the 
poplars,  shimmering  whitely  with  the 
light  fall  of  snow  that  had  recently 
blanketed  it.  The  creak  and  snap  of 
the  ])oplar  branches  in  the  cold  wind 
and  the  crunching  snow  beneath  his 
footsteps  were  the  only  sounds  to  break 
the  stillness.  lie  was  ^\'a(\  of  the  quiet, 
the  dearth  of  houses  along  the  way.  A 
two-mile  walk  through  me  icy  brisk- 
ness of  the  winter  afternoon  was  the 
very  thing  he  could  have  w  ished  to  put 
him  in  trim  for  the  matter  before  hira. 

I^IP  BARLOW  was  a  tall  man,  well- 
set-up  and  ruddy  of  cheeks.  The 
first  hints  of  gray,  here  and  there 

streaking  the  thick  brown  hair,  were 
belied  by  the  springiness  of  his  steps 
as  he  swung  up  the  steep  grade.  There 
was  more  than  a  suggestion  of  power 
in  the  curvinj^  tautness  of  the  overcoat 
about  his  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  wide, 
unslopin^  shoulders  and  the  slim,  clean- 
cut  hips.  Much  of  the  athlete  was  Still 
manifest  in  Kip  Barlow. 

lie  turned  the  bend,  shuffled  through 
a  growth  of  young  pines,  where  the 
snow  w\'is  deeper,  and  came  upon  the 
first  road  branching  to  the  left.  It  ran» 
straight  as  an  arrow, 
down  a  slope,  across  a 
wooden  bridge  in  a 
liollow,  and  up  the 
side  of  a  higher  hill 
beyond.  Crowning  the 
summit  of  that  second 
hill  was  the  group  of 
buildings  that  gave  the 
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little  town  its  one  and  only  btd  for 
prominence  —  gray,  bulky,  massive 
fmildings,  with  here  and  there  an 
equally  massive  chimney,  purling  its 
thin  smoke  skyward.  There  was  a  gray 
wall,  too — a  high  wall,  a  thick  wall. 

Some  of  the  ruddiness  went  out  of 
his  checks  as  he  started  down  the  slope 
and  crossed  the  bridge  in  the  hollow. 
The  huge  buildings— what  he  could  see 
of  them  above  the  walls — took  on  a 
dingier,  drearier  gray  as  he  approached 
them.  Me  came  to  the  summit  of  tfie 
hill  and  looked  about  for  a  ^ate. 

He  found  it  at  length — a  great  door 
of  solid  steel,  crusted  thickly  with  huge 
rivet-heads.  At  one  side  was  a  push- 
button. It  seemed  absurdly  small  and 
inadequate  beside  that  ponderous  steel 
portal  Nevertheless,  he  set  his  gloved 
thumb  on  it,  and  somewhere  beyond  the 
wall  a  gong  set  up  a  whirring,  staccato 
rattJe.  There  was  a  cold  creaking  of 
frosty  metal.  A  slide  in  the  door 
opened,  disclo.sing  a  heavily  barred 
aperture.  A  pair  of  shagg>'  brows,  two 
eyes  and  something  more  than  half  of 
a  wattled  nose  were  framed  in  it.  Bar- 
low fumbled  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his 
coat  and  found  a  square  bit  of  paste- 
board. 

it  had  cost  him  a  good  bit  of  trouble, 
that  card.  The  board  of  prison  com- 
tni  i  ners  had  turned  him  down  cold — 
or  the  dapper  young  man  in  the  office  of 
that  august  body  had  told  him  they  had 
done  so;  whidi  was  the  same  thing,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  A  man  c!'  c 
to  the  governor  had  finally  fixed  it  for 
him.  He  might  have  waited,  it  was 
tnie,  until  the  next  regular  day  for 
visitors,  only  two  day;  distant  now ;  the 
brief  line  from  Mitch  had  suggested  he 
come  on  visitors'  day.  But  if  Mitch 
had  sent  for  him,  if  Mitch  wanted  to 
see  him,  he  wasn't  brooking  ^ny  delay 
whatever. 

He  thrust  the  card  between  the  bars 
of  the  aperture.  He  waited  somewhat 
impalienily  while  the  man  on  the  other 
side  read  it. 

"You  are  Herbert  K.  Barlow,  of 
course?"  came  a  voice  through  the  little 
Openingv  1 

Barlow  gave  assurance  that  such  was 
the  case. 


"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Barlow — ^just  a 
moment!"  the  voice  instructed. 

Then  the  slide  grated  shut,  and  foot- 
steps shufncd  away  from  the  other  side 
of  the  gate. 

"yiTE  man  outside  shot  a  frowning 
glance  along  the  drearj'  length  of 
wall,  lichened  here  and  there  and  heav- 
ily frost-rimmed  at  its  base. 

H  he  hadn't  already  forgiven  Mitch 
Vance,  he  felt  he  could  well  do  it  now. 
Three  years  behind  those  walls!  It 
struck  him  that  Mitch  had  earned  his 
foiigiveness— earned  everybody's  for- 
giveness. Three  years  for  a  harassed 
slip  almost  any  man  might  have  made 
under  the  circumstances !  He  shut  his 
teeth.  He  could  well  imagine  what 
those  years  must  have  meant  to  Mitch, 
with  his  pride  and  his  keen,  sensitive 
mind  and  his  love  of  the  good  thin^ 
of  life.  He  felt  a  quick,  not  rush  of 
resentment  that  it  should  have  been  a 
man  of  Mitch's  high-strung  make-ttp 
who  must  needs  endure  it.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  undercurrent  of  his 
thoughts  was  that  same  old  feeling  of 
relief  that  Jean  had  died  before  the 
thing  had  happened — or,  at  least,  before 
any  of  it  came  out.  Jean  was  Kip  Bar- 
low's sister,  who  had  married  Mitch 
X'ance. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  this  per- 
sistent feeling  about  Jean's  death  was 
unfair  to  Mitch.  Somehow,  it  seemed 
to  cast  at  Mitch — ^in  spirit,  at  least — the 
l)!ame,  the  accusations,  he  had  studiedly 
refused  long  since  to  allow  himself  to 
entertain  for  a  moment.  Yet  he  could 
not  Init  feel  it  was  best  that  Jean  had 
died  before  the  crash  came.  Jean  had 
been  .so  intensely,  so  loyally,  so  old- 
fa  shionedly  in  love  with  Mitch! 

The  two  kids,  now, — Mitch's  and 
Jean's  kids, — whom  he  and  Sue  had 
taken  and  cared  for  as  their  own  since 
that  first  awful  news  of  the  smash — 
it  was  different  with  them!  They  had 
been  just  babies  when  the  thing  hap- 
pened. By  the  time  they  were  old 
enotish  tn  grasp  the  meaning  of  it,  the  . 
whole  thing  would  have  blown  over 
and  been  forgotten. 

Xo  doubt  it  was  because  of  some- 
tliing  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  kids 
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or  somethinj*  he  wanted  done  for  them 
that  Mitch  had  sent  for  biia  Mitdi 
Mvcnild  be  coming  out  in  less  than  three 

montlis  now.  Perhaps  he  wanted  the 
kids  in  a  home  of  his  own ;  perhaps  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  Kip  about  that. 

A  MK  l  ALLIC  clatter  mounded  with- 
in  the  gate.  Slowly  it  moved  on  its 
ponderotts  hinges  and  swung  open. 
The  man  with  t!ic  wattled  nos^  proved 
to  be  an  oldish,  rather  pleasant-looking 
individual,  when  his  whole  face  was 
seen  at  once.  With  him  was  a  younger 
man.  Both  were  in  unifonn,  and  the 
younger  of  the  two  held  in  his  hand  the 
square  card  Barlow  had  passed  through 
the  grated  ^lidc  a  few  moments  since — 
the  card  with  the  governor's  signature 
on  it. 

"This  way,  Mr.  Barlow,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  younger  man  cour> 
teously.  : 

Barlow  followed  him  alon^  a  slate- 
flagged  w  alk,  into  a  small  building  with 
a  ciipola.  They  stojiped  at  an  office, 
where  a  big  man  turned  from  his  desk 
as  they  entered.  Barlow's  guide  said 
something-  in  a  low  tone  ami  showed  the 
card.  The  big  man  reached  for  a  heavy 
book  on  a  comer  of  his  desk. 

'*If  you'll  be  good  enough  to  regis- 
ter— "  the  young  man  caid  pleasantly 

Barlow  set  down  his  name  anil  ad- 
dress. 

The  hicr  nian  blotted  the  sij^maturc 
and  closed  the  book.  He  got  up  from 
the  desk  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to 
suggest  polite  apology. 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Barlow,"  he  explained, 
*'but  we  have  to  search  you,  you  know. 
Reflations  are  very  strict  on  that 
point.  Mere  matter  of  form  in  a  case 
like  this,  of  course — still,  we  have  to 
do  it." 

"Oh,  surely,"  Barlow  agreed,  open- 
ing hi?  overcoat. 

The  other  ran  quick,  light-touching 
fingers  along  Barlow's  sleeves,  down 

the  sides  of  his  coat,  around  the  waist- 
hand  of  his  trousers.  One  after  an- 
other the  pockets  of  his  clothes  were 
invaded  by  those  deft  fingers ;  the  con- 
tents came  out.  were  looked  over 
quickly  and  quietly  retunied. 
"Thank  you!"  he  said  at  last,  with 


an  inclination  of  his  head  to  Barlow ; 
and  then  to  the  guide:  "All  right, 
Sam!" 

TTHEY  passed  down  a  long  corridor. 
*  Barred  doors  opened  for  them 
!K!isclcssly,  and  as  noiselessly  closed 
behind  them.  They  mounte<l  a  flight 
of  wide  iron  stairs,  passed  through  an- 
other and  narrower  corridor  of  heavy 
masonry,  and  came  at  last  into  a  huge 
room,  lighted  by  grated  windows  high 
up  ill  the  wall. 

A  j(reat  grille  of  steel  divided  the 
place  into  two  sections.  On  Barlow's 
side  several  wooden  chairs  were,  placed 
close  against  it.  A  glare  of  sunshine, 
streaming  full  upon  him  through  one 
of  those  windows  high  in  the  wall, 
obscured  for  the  moment  whatever 
there  might  be  in  the  shadows  on  the 
other  si(le  of  the  steel  lattice;  bnt.  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  sunshine  and  his 
eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  that 
half-gloom  beyond  the  grille-work,  he 
saw  something  moving  There  He 
sliaded  his  eyes  with  his  liami,  iliat  he 
might  see  the  better. 

The  moving  somelhinj^  resol\ed 
Itself  into  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  close- 
cropped  iron-gray  hair.  He  stood  with 
his  hands  clasping  the  metal  cross- 
pieces  of  the  grille  at  the  le\el  of  his 
stooped  shoulders.  He  wore  the  regu- 
lation prison  garb  of  olive-gray,  with  a 
larg'e  blue  number  sewed  conspicuously 
on  the  outside  of  either  sleeve.  The 
pallor  of  the  face  was  not,  at  first  sight, 
what  Kip  Barlow  would  have  imai^ined 
the  pallor  of  men  in  such  places  to  be, 
from  liis  desultory  reatling  about  such 
things;  but  it  was  rather  white,  that 
face,  when  you  came  to  look  at  it  more 
closely,  and,  moreover,  of  a  peculiar, 
lack-luster  whiteness  that  grew  upon 
you  as  you  looked.  Out  of  that  dead 
whiteness  of  the  skin  two  dark,  steady 
eyes  were  tixed  hungrily  upon  Kip — 
tired,  hurt,  patient  eyes,  the  appeal  of 
which  cut  him  to  the  qnick,  even  tlionpjh 
the  thin,  sensitive  lips  were  twisted  into 
the  brave  semblance  of  a  smile  of 
pleasnre. 

"Mitch!"  was  all  Barlow  could  artic- 
ulate sttunblingly  at  tlie  moment. 
*'Mitch,old  man!  Mitch!" 
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T^HE  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
*  screen  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
that  smile  a  success.  The  youn^  man 
in  uniform  had  withdrawn  a  petite 
distance  from  them. 

"You  were  mighty  good  to  come  so 
promptly*  Kip/*  came  the  low,  even 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 
"You  didn't  wait  for  the  regular  day. 
It  must  have  made  you  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  get  here  to-day." 

"Oh,  that  was  easy  enough,"'  said 
Barlow.  "No  trouble  there.  Jimmy 
Qough  fixed  all  that  for  me.  I'm  only 
too  glad  to  come,  Mitch.  You  ought  to 
know.  that.  I'd  have  come  long 
ago-" 

"I  know  you  would,"  the  other  in- 
terrupted him.  "I  asked  you  to  keep 
away  from  here  because —  Well,  I'd 
figured  it  out  I'd  rather  face  things 
alone." 

There  was  a  moment's  awkward 
pause.  Ever  since  he  had  received  that 
brief  request  from  Mitch  day  before 

yesterday  to  come  here,  things  he 
would  want  to  sjiy  to  Mitcli  had  been 
crowding  one  another  in  Barlow's  mind. 
Yet  now,  somehow — maybe  it  was  tin's 
place,  or  maybe  it  was  the  pitiful 
whiteness  of  that  face  that  was  grow- 
ing- on  him  every  minute — his  mind 
seemed  all  at  once  a  blank.  He  could 
think  of  none  of  those  tremendously 
important  things  he  wanted  to  say. 

'*Well,  it  wont  lie  nnudi  loni^ur  now, 
Mitch,"  he  heard  himself  beginning. 

''A  week  from  Wednesday,"  said 
Mitch.  "At  noon,"  he  added,  as  if  the 
verj'  minutes  of  the  time  counted. 

"A  week  from  Wednesday!"  Bar- 
low echoed  in  surprise. 

"There's  a  merit  sy«tcni  here.  Tliat's 
how  it  happens  I  leave  then,  '  Mitch  ex- 
plained. "I  think  I've  got  all  the 
merits  any  man  could.** 

"Gee,  flitch,  this  u  news  I"  T.irlow 
cried  in  delight.  "Week  from  Wednes- 
day, then,  you'll  be  back  with  us." 

The  white  face  did  not  chant,'e  its 
expression ;  but  the  eyes — the  patient, 
hurt  eyes — brightened  quickly,  and  as 

Suickly  dulled.  One  foot  began  sbuf* 
ing  restlessly  on  the  stone  floor,  and 
presently  the  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
that  moving  foot. 


"I  don't  think  I'd  better  come  bacl^ 
Kip,"  said  the  same  even  tones. 

"Drop  that  line  of  talkf**  said  Bar- 
low.  He  meant  tf)  say  it  sharply,  bit- 
ingly,  but  he  didn't.  "None  of  that, 
now,  old  chap  (" 

Mitch  seemed  to  become  yet  more 
engrossed  in  that  softly  shuffling  foot 
of  his. 

"Have  the  kids  grown  fast?'*  he 

asked,  without  looking  up. 

"Chick's  five  now,  you  know,  and 
Trotty's  almost  four,"  said  Kip,  feeling 
the  tension  of  the  moment  and  trying 
not  to  show  it.  "Grown  ?  Like  weeds, 
Mitch.  Greatest  little  scouts  ever,  that 
pair!  Live  ones?  Say,  believe  me — ** 

"Tell  me."  the  Other  interrupted, 
"does  Trotty — does  she — is  she  begin* 
ning  to  look  anything  like  Jean?" 

"Chick's  Jean  all  over,"  Barlow  told 
him.  "He's  got  her  eyes  and  her  cleft 
chin  and  her  crinkly  hair  and — and  that 
fetdiing  laugh  of  hers.  Trotty's  like 
you,  M  itch :  your  skin  and  da  rk  eyes ; 
full  of  ginger:  a  little  whirlwind  bunch 
of  nerves — and  nerve,"'  he  added  with 
a  chuckle. 

"\\'h;it  do  they  know — al)Out  all 
Ihis.^"  Mitch  choked  over  Uie  ques- 
tion. 

"What  do  you  suppose?"  Kip  replied. 
"Nothing,  of  course." 

"1  suppose  they've  been  .stulTed  with 
some  pretty  fairy-tale  about  me," 
Mitch  hazarded,  " — that  I'm  away  snine- 
where  on  a  long  trip,  in  Cliina  or  Soutli 
Africa,  or  Lord  knows  where,  and  that 
now  I'm  comii^  back  to  lhan  soon. 
That's  what's  genenilly  done,  I  believe. 
You  and  Sue  have  done  something  like 
that,  now  haven't  you?" 

"Well,  ^^llat  did  you  think  we'd  do?" 
Barlow  challenged. 

"That,  of  course,"  said  Mitch. 
"That's  all  right.  Kip.  all  right.  Now, 
what  r\  c  sent  for  you  to-day  to  tell  yoa 
is  just  this." 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  jerkv  move* 
ment.  His  eyes  flashed  full  on 
Barlow. 

"I  want  you  and  Sue  to  tell  them 
I've  died  in  that  place,  wherever  it  is. 
Tell  them  I'm  dead.  That's  best.  Thev 
don't  remember  me.  It  wont  mean  any- 
thing to  them -now.   I'm  not  going  to 
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stain  anybody— least  of  all,  my  kids — 
mine  and  Jean's.    People  krt  more 

charitable  to  a  dead  man.  If  it's  given 
out  I'm  dead,  the  chances  will  be  infi- 
nitely less  tliat  some  fool  will  some  day 
blurt  out  to  them  about  me  and~ana 

this,  and  hurt  tlicm,  ami  stain  them— Of 
make  them  think  tlicy're  stained." 

» 

"AND  just  what  do  yon  intend  to  do 
with  yourself,  Mitch?"  Bark)W 
abke<I  with  some  asperity. 

**Go  away  somewhere— lo^c  ni\  self- — 
take  another  name,"  said  Mitch,  his 
voice  held  steady  with  apparent  <|ffort. 
*Tm  not' all  hi  yet  by  a  lon^  shot.  I 
can  make  money  again  with  a  clean 
start  somewhere.  I'll  send  you  the 
bulk  of  whatever  1  do  make,  for  the 
kids— all  I  make»  except  my  bare  living 
expenses." 

"No,"  Barlow  vetoed  the  plan.  "No, 
Mitch.  You're  wrong",  all  wrong,  dead 
wrong.  You  listen  to  nic.  now.  That 
way  wont  do  at  all.  You've  got  to 
come  back  to  the  kids.  Got  to!  Do  you 
get  that?  You're  coming  back  to  us 
n  week  from  Wednesday.  Sue  expects 
you.  I  expect  you.  '*lhe  kids  expect 
you.  They're  your  kids,  Mitch,  no 
matter  what  you  may  have  been  or  m.ay 
have  done  —  yours  —  and  Jean's. 
They've  come  to  mean  as  much  as 
any  children  of  our  own  would  to  Sue 
ahd  me.  lUit  tliat's  neither  here  nor 
diere.  So  no  matter  if  it  tears  our  very 
heart-strings  out  of  us  if  you  ever  have 
to  take  them  away  from  us ;  you're 
first  with  them,  now,  always  and 
forever." 

He  stepped  closer  to  the  screen.  In- 
stinctively his  own  hands  closed  over 
the  two  whicli  grasped  the  cold  steel 
witil  the  knuckles  stood  out  white  and 
sliining. 

"What  have  you  let  this  pbce  do  to 
you?"  he  went  on.   "You  never  were 

a  quitter  before.  I'm  beginning  to  be- 
lieve it's  as  much  for  yotirself  a?  for 
ihcni  you're  talking  this  rot.  You're 
thinking  they  may  learn  about  this 
some  day,  and  that  you  wont  have  the 
nerve  to  face  them,  in  that  event. 
Probably  they  never  will  know  of  it, 
but  if  they  ever  should  hear  of  it 
through  any  fool  of  a  busybody,  you'll 


have  to  stand  it,  and  make  yourself 
first  and  supreme  in  their  hearts  in 
spite  of  it.  That's  your  job  after  a 
week  from  Wednesday.  You're  com- 
ing back,  Mitch.  Don't  ever  thmk  any- 
thing else." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
The  stooped  shoulders  went  lower  and 
lower  until  tiic  bent  head  was  buried  in 
the  crook  of  one  gray-clad  arm.  The 
sounds  that  filled  thai  echoing  place 
were  such  sounds  as  no  man  cares  to 
hear.  Barlow  began  to  f>ace  jerkily  up 
and  down  a  short  lenf^th  of  the  stone 
rioor.  The  young  man  in  uniform  con- 
siderately turned  his  back., 

"Let  me  have  it  my  way.  Let  me 
he  dead  to  then:!"  Mitch  begged.  **I 
couldn't  stand  it  if  they  knew  — 
I  couldn't  stand  what  it  would  mean 
to  me,  nor  to  them.  Let  me  be  !c  i  1  to 
them  from  now  on — or  let  me  die  in 
earnest!" 

THE  horror  of  those  gray  wails 
*  and  those  steel  doors  and  what 
they  could  do  to  a  man,  came  upon 
Harlow  with  sudden  and  [loignant 
bitterness.  Anger  came  with  a  rush, 
too— not  anger  for  the  shrinking  man 
before  him ;  anger,  rather,  for  some 
vague  system,  cruel,  unyielding,  inflexi- 
ble, that  permitted  such  things.  Then 
his  pacing  ceased  abruptly.  He  strode 
close  in  ^^itch  Vance,  broken,  shaken, 
quivering  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen. 

"Come  on,  now,  Mitch !"  he  coun- 
seled. "It's  up  to  you.  Play  the  game! 
Heads  up?  Some  of  the  old  pep, 
Mitch !    Some  of  the  old  pepl" 

Slowly  the  drawn  face  was  lifted 
from  the  crook  of  the  arm.  Barlow 
waited,  his  teeth  cutting  into  his  under 
lip  in  the  tension  of  the  moment. 

"All  right,"  said  Mitch  very 
quietly, — too  quietly,  it  seemed  to  Bar- 
low, thinking  things  over  afterwards,'^ 
"I'll  come." 

"Tell  you  what,  Mitch,"  Barlow 
cried  in  his  relief :  T'U  run  out  here 
and  meet  you  that  day  at  noon." 

"No,"  said  Mitch.  "I'd  rather  leave 
here — alone.  That  will  be  best.  Kip. 
I'd  ought  to  he  at  your  place  at— say- 
about  four  that  afternoon." 
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It  was  not  until  Kip  Rnrlow  was 
swinging  briskly  down  the  road  that 
something  about  the  fiat  weariness  of 
Mitch  Vance*s  voice  b^;an  to  give  him 
a  vague  uneasiness. 

T^HE  clock  on  the  mantel  ran 
^  through  its  hourly  peal  of 
chimes,  and  then  struck  four.  Kip 
Barlow  glanced  about  the  pleasant 
room  and  smiled  his  satisfaction.  The 
stage  was  set  to  perfection;  nothing 
was  lacking.  A  fire  of  birch-logs, 
cracking  and  snapping  on  the  hearth, 
gave  just  the  ri«rht  touch  of  warm  color 
to  the  gray  winter  twilight,  creeping 
through  the  wide  windows.  Before  it 
the  two  children  were  putting  Simon, 
their  stubby-legged,  black-muzzled 
French  bulldog,  through  his  limited 
repertory  of  tricks.  By  the  table 
where  the  },dow  from  the  shaded  lamp 
fell  upon  her  work,  Sue  was  pretend- 
ing to  outline  the  intricate  figures  on 
a  linen  doily  in  gay-colored  ?ilks.  At 
the  proper  moment  she  would  toss  it 
with  a  carelessness,  already  practiced 
many  times,  onto  the  table.  She  and 
Kip,  plaiuiiniG:  tof^cthcr,  had  remem- 
bered Mitch's  fondness  for  seeing  half- 
finished  bits  of  fancy  work  lying  about. 
Tlicy  had  recalled  to  mind  the  fact  that 
Jean,  altliough  she  detested  it,  was  for- 
ever doing  some  bit  of  embroidery,  just 
because  Mitch  was  so  mightily  pleased 
and  contented  watching  her  do  it. 

From  the  kitchen  came  the  heavy 
tread  of  Olga's  thoroughly  unelastic 
footsteps,  the  sotuid  of  her  tuneless 
drone  as  she  worked,  and  the  savory 
Mncll  of  baking  gingerbread — some  of 
Olga's  very  special  gingerbread — and 
coffee. 

Ki^  stretched  out  a  hand  for  one  of 
the  cigarettes  in  the  silver  box  by  the 

lamp,  and  struck  a  match. 

"This  will  get  him,  Sue,"  he  ?aid, 
with  another  satisfied  glance  about  the 
room.  **This'lI  get  him  where  he  lives, 
better  than  anything  wc  could  tn*  to 
say  or  to  make  iiim  feel  by  mere 
words." 

The  woman  by  tiie  lamp — ^she  was 
a  very  sweet  and  motherly  and  under- 
standing-looking woman — bent  closer 
to  her  doily. 


'Toor  Mitch!"  she  said  under  her 
breath,  so  softly  that  even  Kip  scarcely 
heard  her. 

"At  the  first  of  it,  our  job  will  be  to 
make  him  forget,"  he  said. 

.  She  nodded  her  complete  compre- 
hension. 

CNOWY  footsteps  crunched  on  the 
^  pordi  outside;  the  doorbell  purred  . 
its  ."^uminons.  They  both  jumped  to 
their  feet.  The  doily  was  dropped 
with  all  the  foreordained  carelessness 
em  a  conspicuous  comer  of  the  table; 
Kip,  his  face  ruddier  than  ever,  his 
eyes  shining,  all  but  upset  the  tabouret 
with  its  flourishing  potted  fern  in  his 
headlong  rush  for  the  hall  door. 

But  it  proved  to  be  only  the  postman 
on  his  last  afternoon  round.  They 
came  back  a  little  shamefacedly.  Sue 
permitted  herself  a  nervous,  girlish 
giggle  as  she  resumed  her  seat  and 
picked  up  the  doily  again.  -  There  were 
letters  for  them  both;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  despite  all  their  magnifi- 
cent outward  calm,  neither  of  them 
opened  any  letters  just  then. 

The  little  clol*k  jan£:^led  its  half-hour 
peal.  Simon  went  stolidly  through  his 
accomplishments  one  after  another;  a 
little  more  slowly,  a  little  more  reluc- 
tantly with  each  repetition.  Sue  began 
to  work  feverishly  on  the  doily.  Kip 
was  reaching  for  a  fresh  cigarette  every 
other  minute,  althoU^^h.  as  his  wife 
noticed  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye,  those 
he  snapped  impatiently  into  the  fire- 
place were  only  half  consumed. 

He  was  scowling  up  at  the  ceiling 
as  he  made  his  sorry  pretense  of  smok- 
ing of  course  Mitcn  would  come  all 
right !  There  was  no  .«!cnsc  getting 
heated  up  over  a  half-hour's  delay. 
Mitch  had  said  he  would  come— had 
promised  to  come;  and,  no  matter  what 
might  have  happened  to  him  behind 
those  gray  walls,  no  matter  how  the  last 
three  years  might  have  changed  Mitch, 
Kip  was  sure  he  wouldn't  go  back  on 
his  word.   Yet  he  was  uneasy. 

The  little  clock  ticked  away  inex- 
oraUy,  and  steadily  die  hour  hand  crept 
nearer  and  nearer  five.  It  began  the 
whirring,  clacking  internal  disturbance 
that  always  preceded  its  dttnie-peals. 
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But  before  it  could  begin  its  regular 

hourly  performance  in  earnest,  the  tele- 
phone in  the  hall  jingled  stridently. 

Kip  answered  tne  fiununons.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  stereotyped 

'phone  voice  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes.  Yes.  This  is  Mr.  Barlow 
talking  !"■ 

Sue  listened  to  it  perfunctorily— just 
the  usual  low,  distinct,  clear-cut  enun- 
ciation, that  was  all.  Only,  once  he 
said,    oversharply:  "What? — ^What's 

that?" 

Then  the  quiet,  repressed  voice  went 
on  again  at  intemls,  monosyllabic,  for 
the  most  part 

DUT  diere  certainly  was  something 

ominous  in  the  way  he  called, 
"Sue!"  as  he  snapped  the  receiver  back 
on  its  hook.  She  fell  her  kiices  shak- 
ing when  he  said  sharply,  "Shut  the 
door !"  as  she  came  hurryuig  to  him  in 
the  hall. 

He  was  standing  by  the  mahogany 

telephone-table,  one  hand  resting  on  it, 
leaning  on  it  heavily,  it  seemed  to  her. 
His  head  was  bent  when  she  first  saw 
him  there.  Imt  he  Hfted  it  jerkily.  His 
face  was  bloodless  There  wns  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  and  certain  lines  about 
his  mouth  that  she  did  not  understand 

at  the  moment. 

"It's  about  Mitch,"  he  said,  speaking 
very  slowly  and  very  evenly.  "That 
call  was  from  St.  Anne's  Hospital. 
They've  got  a  man  there  that  they  think 
is  Mitch." 

*'Oh,  Kip!  Oh,  Kip!"  she  cried  her 
distrc?s.    "Is  he  liurt — or  sick?" 

"Dead  1"  he  announced  with  no  waste 
of  words,  while  those  Hnes  about  his 
mouth  sprang  into  even  greater  prom- 
inence. "An  accident — so  they  say.  At 
one  of  the  L  stations — in  front  of  a 
train—" 

His  voice  had  pfrown  suddenly  husky  ; 
the  words  came  mumbled,  half-articu- 
lated. He  pulled  himself  together  with 

an  cflTort. 

"They  say  they're  not  absolutely 
sure.  There  wasn't  anything  about 
him  to  give  them  a  clue  as  to  who  he 
might  be;  but  they  guessed —things— 
from  the  cut  of  his  hair,  and — and — 
general  appearances.   They  called  up 


that — that  place  out  there  on  the  hill, 

and  found  out  a  man,  answerii^g  to  the 
description  of  the  one  at  St.  Anne's, 
had  left  there  at  noon  to-day.  It  was 
from  there  that  the  people  at  St.  Anne's 

got  my  name  and  address. 

"What  did  it  do  to  Mitch  out  there, 
Sue?    In  God's  name  what  did  it  do 
to  him?   Couldn't  that  place  leave  him 
.  a  shred  of  decency — not  even  one 
*  shred  of  decency?" 

His  stormy  outburst,  so  unlike  the 
quiet,  placid  Kip  Barlow  she  had  al- 
ways known,  made  her  shrink  back 
coweringly  against  the  door. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Kip?"  she  .said 
in  almost  a  whisper.  "You  don't  think 
— surely,  you  don't  think — ** 

"No.  I  don't  think!  That's  right! 
T  don't  think i"  said  he.  "I  know,  nowl 
J  kfwic!" 

He  turned  about,  and  catciiing  up 
the  telejjhone,  banged  the  receiver  hook 
repeatedly.  His  wife  heard  him  testily 
demanding  a  number.  She  heard  him 
talking  to  Cunningham's  Garage.  He 
Mas  telling  them  to  send  arotmd  a  car 
to  take  him  in  town — a  car  that  could 
break  a  few  speed  regulations,  and  a 
man  that  could  drive  it. 

•T*HE  place  was  somewhere  in  the 

*  basement — in  a  cold,  damp  comer 
of  the  basement,  far  away  from  any 
of  the  boilers.  They  had  gone  down 
many  stairs  and  through  a  low,  arched 
passageway.  An  iron  door  loomed  be- 
fore them,  and  the  old  man  who  had 
conducted  Kip  Barkiw  thither,  was  fit- 
ting  a  l<e\'  in  the  lock.  The  door  swung 
open  on  creaking  hinges.  It  seemed 
very  much  out  of  place,  somehow,  for 
tiiose  hinges  to  creak  and  squeal  the 
way  they  did. 

The  old  man  fumbled  about  the  wall 
just  inside  the  door,  found  the  button 
his  groping  fingers  sought,  and  pressed 
it.  A  light  sprang  up.  Kip  saw  gleam- 
ing white-tile  walls,  a  white  floor.  The 
])lace  was  very  cold.  The  old  man 
stepped  forward.  There  was  a  slight 
rustling  sound.  Kip  felt  an  insinuating 
touch  on  his  elbow.  He  turned  and 
stepped  a  pace  or  two  to  the  left.  The 
old  man,  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  thing 
between  them,  waited  impassively. 
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"Yes,"  Kip  heard  his  own  strained 
voice  saying.  "There's  no  doubt  about 
it.   It  is  he." 

The  old  man  seemed  expecting  some- 
thing else.  lie  waited  in  rather  bored 
and  wholiy  apathetic  silence.  Kip 
turned  away. 

He  stumbU'fl  l)lindly  towards  the 
door.  Again  there  was  that  gentle  rus- 
tling sound ;  then  came  the  other  man's, 
footsteps  behind  him.  The  light  WCnt 
ont.  The  iron  door  began  squcakingly 
and  squeal ingly  to  dose  on  its  com- 
plaining hinges. 

A  RUSH  of  wild,  unreasoning  anger 
**  swept  over  Kip— anger,  first,  for 
those  skittering  hinges;  then  aiij^er  for 
the  old  man,  closing  the  door;  then  for 
this  hospital;  for  that  gray  wall  and 
those  gray  buildings  out  somewhere  on 
their  accursed  hill ;  anger  for  what  that 
place  had  done  to  Mitcli ;  anger,  last 
and  finally,  for  Mitch  himself.  No 
matter  what  that  place  had  done  to 
him,  Mitch  might  have  made  some 
small  try,  at  least;  he  needn't  have  quit 
cold  like  this.  This — this  w^  the  one 
thing  he  never  could  forgive  Mitch. 

Upstairs  they  liad  repeated  to  him 
the  ver>'  pretty  tale  they  had  first  told 
him  over  the  *phone :  something  about 
a  woman  who  stumMcd  on  tlie  i)latform 
of  one  of  the  L  stations  just  as  a  train 
was  coming  in  ;  something  about  Mitch 
leaping  forward,  rateliing  her,  saving 
her.  pushing  her  back,  losinq-  his  own 
balance.  A  supiJoscdly  comforting 
talc,  a  highly  colored  tale,  a  very 
considerate  tale!  But  they  needn't 
have  bothered  about  it.  He  had 
scarcely  heard  the  narration  of  it  Why 
should  he  trouble  to  listen  to  it?  He 
knew  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  rasp  of  the  tortured  hinges  had 
ceased.  The  old  man  was  taking  the 
key  from  the  lock.  Kip's  cold  fingers 
rummaged  a  trousers  jwcket  and  closctl 
on  a  half-dollar.  He  jerked  it  forth. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  from  this  place 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  old  man  turned  from  the  door. 

"Here!"  grunted  Kip,  and  thrust  the 
half-dollar  ungraciously  at  liitn. 

The  other  grinned  and  made  some 
kind  of  a  stiff  obeisance. 


"Tl  1  I  vou.  sir  I  Thank  you!  And 
just  a  n:ii  utc,  if  you  please,  sirl  Thcy's 
one  thiuj{  more.** 

He  toddled  off  somewhere  to  the 
right.  Kip  heard  another  door  oi>ened. 
The  man  came  back  with  two  paste- 
board boxes  in  his  arms. 

"These  was  t)rought  in  with  hirn," 
said  he.  "They've  been  opened,  you 
see.  That  was  when  they  was  tryin* 
to  find  soniethin*  to  identify  him  by. 
Maybe  you'll  want  'em." 

He  put  the  boxes  in  Kip's  arms.  Ab- 
sently Kip  opened  them.  Then  he 
stoo(I  staring  hard  at  the  contents — 
staring:  at  them  while  his  breath  quick- 
ened and  his  moutli  began  to  twitch. 

In  one  was  a  large,  overdressed  doll 
with  wide,  stiff-lashed  eyes  and  tow- 
colored  hair ;  in  the  other  a  metal  loco- 
motive— ^very  defdy  modeled — and  a 
number  of  sections  of  toy  track. 

After  a  long  time  Kip  was  aware  the 
old  man  was  looking  at  him  qiucrly. 
He  did  not  realize  he  had  been  making 
strange,  inarticulate  sounds  in  his 
throat.    He  drew  himself  up. 

"Say,  open  that  door!**  he  com* 
manded.  "Let  nie  in  there  I  I  want 
to  go  back  in  tiicrc  again  f" 

llis  eyes  fixed  on  those  things  in  the 
pasteboard  Ixixes,  he  did  not  notice  the 
noisy  hinges  this  time.  W  ith  tbf  ddU 
in  one  hand  and  the  toy  locomotive  iu 
the  other,  he  lurched  past  the  man» 
again  0[>ening  the  door.  The  latter 
took  one  look  at  Kip,  and  considerately 
swung  the  door  shut,  remaining  iumsclf 
on  the  outside. 

Over  to  tliat  partieukar  horizontal 
slab  of  marble  Kip  stumbled,  and 
gently — oh,  very  gently — turned  back 
Sie  white  sheet. 

"Mitch!"  he  choked,  brokenly,  con- 
tritely. 

The  toy  locomotive  slipped  out  of 

his  hand  and  clattered  to  tlie  floor.  Kip 
got  down  on  his  knees  to  recover  it; 
but  when  he  had  recovered  it,  he  did 
not  L"  I  up  a^aiu. 

"Milch  r  he  said.  "Good  old  Mitch ! 
Good  old  Mitdi!  Vou  didn't  quit,  did 
you?  You  were  trying  to  play  the 
game,  after  all — with  some  of  the  old 
pep,  Mitch — some  of  the  old  pei>^ 
some — of — the — old — pep——** 
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DapKne  Pol 
I  a  rd  i  n  her 
Eva  Tanftuay 
imitation. 
She's  one  of 
the  smallest 
•  ctrcsses  on 
the  stage. 


you 
vou 


OKI)  hless  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
and   Miss  Audience,  if 
could  only  realize  what 
.nre  to  us  on  the  stage! 

To  begin  with,  let  tne  tnakc  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  one  law  of  the  sta«;e 
we  all  bow  to  is  that  the  audience — 
like  a  guest  at  any  of  a  certain  chain 
of  large  hotels — is  always  right.  It  can- 
not err,  and  whatever  it  thiid<s.  says  and 
does  is  right.    It  is  a  goo<l  law.  too. 

.And  I  am.  in  my  musical-comedy  way. 
for  the  audience  first,  last  an<l  all  the 
time. 

Now.  as  I  .<iaid  before,  if  you  could 
only  realize  what  you  mean  to  us!  I'or 
instance,  it  is  a  f.'ict  that  fretjuently  a 
show,  a  big  musical  comedy,  for  in- 
stance, is  good  or  bad  only  according 
to  the  mood  of  the  audience. 

It  even  can  be  stated  as  broadlv  as 
this:  \o  matter  what  are  the  ])ossi- 
l.ilities  of  cast  and  production,  it's  all 
uf^  to  till'  audiciiCi'. 

To  explain  what  I  me;m  :in<l  how  the 
theory  works  out.  we  will  go  back-stage 
and  watch  the  show  start. 

The  overture  has  got  most  of  the 
people  into  their  seats.  The  opening 
chorus  helps  bridge  the  time  while  late- 
comers stumble  into  their  places.  Under 
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WHEREIN  A  DELICHT- 
FUL  COMEDIENNE 
TELLS  THE  FOLKS  OUT 
FRONT  A  FEW  THINGS 
ABOUT  THEMSELVES 


By  Daphne 
Pollard 


average  condition>  most  of 
the  .audience  is  looking  to- 
ward the  stage  by  now,  auti 
a  principal  can  venture  out 
with  a  chance  of  getting  a 
fair  amount  of  attention. 
The  one  of   us  first  to 
N      liavc  a  cue  bravely  .sets 
out  to  break  the  ice, 
atid  all  the  others 
hang  around  the 
wings  li>tening 
intentiv  for 


t  h  e  audi- 
e  II  c  e  '  s 


lirst  message. 
Ibe  principal  first 
out  <loes  her  scene, 
usually  not  an  important 
one  so  early  in  the  eve- 
ning, an<l  exits  after  a 
song  or  <lance-iuniil»er, 
marking  the  time  for  apjjlause.  The  au- 
dience spe.aks  then,  and — believe  me  I— 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
learned  to  judge  its  tone  to  the  last  line 
sh;ule.  .\I>o  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
is  nr)t  inst.mtly  affecte<l  and  intluenced 
by  it.  If  the  ap])lausc  is  liberal  and 
pretty  much  fr*»m  all  parts  of  the  house, 
hopes  soar  high.  If  it  is  uncertain, 
scattered  and  of  less  than  .average 
\olume.  hearts  sink  and  nerves  get 
jumpy. 

Xcxt  out  may  he  the  second  come- 
dian. He  notches  up  the  pace,  sets  the 
whole  show  a  i>itch  higher  ;ind  works 
like  a  fiend,  all  the  time  trying  to  gauge 
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results  and  get  hearings.  On  the  way 
to  the  dressing-room  as  he  comes  off, 
he  will  pas>  the  word  aloiii^.  grumhling: 

*'I)on  t  want  cotnedy  out  there  to- 
night. Gee,  they're  tough.** 

Or  if  his  hick  was  in,  he  will  shout 
joyously : 

"They  like  us.  Show'U  go  great  to- 
night. *Give«'cin  the  very  best  you've 
got." 

DY  the  time  the  first  act  is  on  it<s  feet, 

^  we've  got  that  audience  so  well  siz-ed 
up  that  each  of  us  knows  to  a  nicety 
the  impression  he  or  she  will  make. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  audience  that  likes 
the  mu'^^tc  and  dancing,  hut  has  little 
interest  in  the  comedy.  Or  it  may  be 
just  the  opposite.  Then  again  it  may 
!)e  one  of  tho-e  I-d.irr-v  du  !  audiences 
that  makes  us  think  it  is  afraid  of  break- 
ing new  gloves.  If  the  audience  looks 
as  if  it  is  ha^-ing  a  good  lime  and  ap- 
plauds every  time  it  appears  to  he 
specially  well  plca.sed.  then,  and  only 
then,  do  we  know  exactly  where  we  are. 
It  is  a  certainty  every  member  of  the 
I  omj)aiiy  is  going  to  work  his  or  her 
best. 

If  it  is  one  of  those  audiences,  though, 

where  the  nays  have  it  by  a  sweeping 
majority,  and  it  sits  quietly  through 
scenes  where  we  know  the  usual  thing 
would  be  laughter  and  applause,  we  get 
])anicky.  Gloom  stitles  all  over  the 
place.  I'or  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  do 
our  best  work,  and  the  fact  that  we 
know  it  iii.ikr-  it  all  the  worse. 

The  comedian  finishes  a  big  scene 
and,  a  little  conscious  about  the  meager- 
ness  of  the  applause  he  has  won,  apolo- 
gizes: 

"yhat  bunch  simplv  didn't  come  here 
to  laugh.    I'm  lii  kcl," 

Or  il  in;i\-  he  ilir  ;irima  donna,  whose 
greatest  song  has  met  a  like  fate,  who 
pouts: 

"They  ought  to  be  polite  enough  to 
applaud  the  orchestra,  even  if  they 
don't  like  me." 

After  that  it  is  easy  to  guess  there 
will  be  no  «;tiprrnic  v'Jnr'-  in  nny  direc- 
tion, and  the  whole  company  will  be 
j)retty  well  tuned  Up  to  the  spirit  of  get- 
ting an  unpleasant  duty  finished  as  soon 
as  it  can. 


C( )  you  can  see  one  performance  of  a 
*^  show  may  be  vastly  different  from 
another  of  the  same  piece  by  ?he  same 
comj)any.  .\nd  the  only  reason  on 
earth  why  one  audience  got  a  bad  show 
and  the  other  a  good  one.  is  that  thi- 
one  audience  did  not  do  its  share  and 
the  other  did. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  for  a  minute 
that  this  sitnntion  is  ri-^'ht.  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  iliat  it  exists. 
The  audience  simply  has  to  pitch  in  and 
hel{)  if  the  show  is  to  go  oxer  riiilif 

Here's  the  big,  sjH-cial  reason  why  in 
musical  productions  the  audience  abso- 
lutely must  applaud  if  it's  going  to  get 
its  nioney's  worth  : 

In  a  revue  there  are  usually  about 
twenty  big  special  numbers — singing  or 
dancing  numbers  or  .i  combination  of 
both.  The  time  occupied  by  these  will 
total  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  run 
of  the  perform.iiu  r.  That  means  they 
are  nerirly  the  wliole  show.  In  pro- 
ducing tiiese  at  rehear.sals  the  directors 
are  compelled  to  work  on  the  theor\ 
that  each  will  have  encores.  All  right  — 
set  two  encores  for  each.  The  director 
first  of  all  then  has  the  simple  little 
task  of  getting  such  effect,  with  the 
oriL^iii  il  showing  of  a  number,  '^n  that 
it  will  be  applauded.  Then  the  t  r«core 
must  be  of  a  little  better  quality,  be- 
cause anticlima.x  would  be  fatal.  And 
then  the  second  encore  must  be  better 
yet.  If  there  is  a  third,  that  must  be 
the  greatest  of  all. 

Xow,  it  requires  only  a  little  thinking 
to  figure  out  where  the  director  has 
hidden  the  fattest  raisins  in  this  musi« 
cal-comedy  pudiling — all  the  Iil^'  things 
are  in  the  encores.  The  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  can  get  that  encore  m;ite- 
rial  on  the  stage  is  applause.  Without  it 
there  woidd  be  no  excuse  to  go  out  and 
repeat  a  chorus  or  a  dance.  I  herefore 
if  the  audience  does  not  do  its  part,  the 
encore  is  never  seen. 

Just  to  realize  how  serious  this  may 
prove,  imagine  a  case  where  the  audi- 
ence does  not  applaud  at  all.  Suppose 
each  of  twenty  mnnlx  i  -  Ims  two  en- 
cores, and  that  because  a]>plause  was 
lacking  none  of  them  could  be  put  on — 
then  the  autlit  lu  r  w  ould  lose  fortv  of 
the  best  entertainment  bits  in  the  piece. 
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"No  matter." 
wntM  dtmin- 
uttv«  Daphn« 
PolUrd."wK«t 
are  tK«  pofii- 
bililivi  of  c«it 
■nd  production 
It's  all  up  to 
t  k*  audi 
enc*. 


I'ti<i*ii«r.t|il< 

il.W  li  rca«l  the  vi«.\\>  nt  many  actors 
ahoiit  audiom-f  s.  ami  nearly  all  recojj- 
ni/.c  that  tlicy  <lifYiT  stronj;Iy.  ajioni- 
injj  to  tlie  eity  tlicy  bclonj;  to.    lUit  few 
f»f  them  make  tlie  point  that  each  au»liencc  is  unlike 
all  others,  no  matter  where  it  may  be.   I  have  never  ha«I 
•me  atulicnoc  that  applamlcd  or  faile«l  to  ai)plau(l  at  exactly 
the  same  spots  of  my  performance  as  some  other  amiienee. 
1  know  that  each  is  so  distinctly  itself  that  every  nifjht  in  my 
Hr.st  scenes  I  change  methods  and  general  tactics  until 
rhmnrnph    I  cet  thorouffhlv  acquainted  and  pet  an  inklins^  of  the 
v  iMi  ii.u,  com|)osUc  moo<l  I  am  Worknifj  to. 
Nr.Yu.k        ^j^^,  difference  bv  cities,  thouj^di.  is  a  strauKi' 
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and  one  hard  to  explajn.  Each  has  its 
own  (hstinct  and  special  attitude  and 
docs  not  change  witli  the  seasons.  As 
they  are  called  out.  I  and  about  every 
other  actor  can  instantly  read  otT  a  spe- 
cial catalogue  of  marked  prejudices  for 
each. 

Chicago,  for  instance,  dearly  loves 
musical  shows  and  is  an  audience  alive  to 
every  little  detail  of  special  merit  in  one. 
It's  .so  kind  it'll  turn  your  head, 
if  you  don't  look  out. 

Roston,  its  intellectual  leanings 
notwithstanding,  particularly  likes 
hroad,  hilarious  comedy  and  ap- 
plauds  vigorously.     The  Har- 
vard   sprinkling   makes  it 
young-looking   crowd,  and 
enthusiastically  helps  the  show  along 
from  the  start. 

But  it  is  evident  the  college  hoys  do  k 
not  give  Boston  its  characteristics,  he-,, 
cause  New  Haven,  at  ^'ale's  side-door, 
is  an  absolute  contrast.  Students  seem 
to  dominate  in  that  city,  with  rueful 
consequences  to  the  j)erfc)rmance.  They 
show  big  favor  to  the  girls  and  a  big, 
swingy  musical  number,  but 
they  have  little  interest 
what  tlie  comedians  do 
or  in  the  (juieter  scenes. 
Also  the   rest  of  the 
audience  takes  its  cue 
from    the  students 
a  n  d    withholds  or 
gives    applause  just 
as  they  do. 

Cincinnati  has  been 
a  blue  town  for  :dl  the 
big    musical    shows  T 
have  seen  there.    It  may 
that  they  are  simply  unde 
monstrative.    The  hea\  v  ])atronagc  at 
times  seemed  to  nrovr  po|>ularily  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  applause. 

Cleveland  is  just  the  opposite — a  big. 
warm-hearted  audience,  appreciatiw  of 
the  smallest  effort  and  tr\ing  all  the 
time  to  make  you  know  they  like  you. 

.'\way  out  West  you'll  find  the  «lif 
fercnce  just  as  wide.  Los  Angeles  and 
!^an  Francisco  never  agree.  In  nnisical 
shows  I-os  .\ngelcs  finds  its  treat  in  the 
score  and  is  apathetic  about  the  comedy  : 
San  Francisco  pavs  a  lot  of  attention  to 
the  lKK)k,  and  while  it  is  a  music-loving 


city,  the  se- 
\crc  cen- 
sure will 
fall  on  the 
libret- 
tist in- 
stead of 
t  h  e  com- 
poser, if  it 


ii.is  censure  to 
give. 

Denver   is  a 
gay.  wifle-awake 
a  u  d  i  e  n  c  e  a 
good  deal 
like  Chi- 
oai^o- — ^it 

likes  the  whole  show  or  none 
at  all.    It  has  a  weakness  for  revues. 

The  one  audience  of  theni  all  that  no 
one  can  classify  is  Xew  "N'ork.  No  show 
ever  looked  just  the  .same  to  two  Broad- 
wav  audiences. 
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The   Rise   of  a   Prima  Donna 


B'  ^  I-'LLI'l  ST{  )KI".V  is  one  of  our  most 
unusual  jjrinia  doiuias.  She  start - 
I  cd  out  hy  being  unusual. 

Jlcr  father  was  the  late  Revereiul 
Asa   heard,  a   Presbyterian  niinisler. 
formerly    of    (Jmaha    and    later  of 
Springfield,  Missouri. 
Opposition  met  her  desire 
to  leani  to  sing,  expressoil 
at  fifteen;  but  finally  she 
went  abroad  to  study,  in 
M  i  1  a  n.  lU'rlin  and 
Paris  for  two 
years. 
Then 


ca  ni  e 
ji    s  a  w- 
il  II  s  t  eon- 
cert-tour  through 
( )klahoma  a  n  d 
Kansas  w  i  I  h 
Evangelist  \V. 
I;:.    U  ic  «ler- 
w  o  1  f .    S  h  e 
confesses  to 
p  la  y  i  »>  g  trom- 
lione  solos,  some- 
times  on  .street 
corners,    to  at- 
tract  sinners  tn 
the  evangelist's 
sermons.  Next 
she     went  into 
V  a  u  d  e  V  i  1  1  e 
— when  she  changc<l 
her  name  at  her  i)ar 
ents'  rather  .stern  re 


Strrb"  kl. 


^  two  y  e  a  r  s, 
1^    p  1  a  \  e  1 1  in 

■■<^  l>i"  -  <^  liin" 
for  a  year  as 
jtrima  donna, 
a  n  d  was 
t  ransf  erred 

 u>    tlu-  .\ew 

\  urk     !  liin)0- 
dn)me. 

.She  is  twcnty- 
."^he  gives 
two   perft»rmaiices  a 
d  a  y    at    the    I  iip)>o- 
<lrome.  singing  in  its 
V  a  <  t  amlitorium. 
aM«l    spends  her 
leisure  studying 
n  n  d  e  r  ^lnl(•. 
.•^^  e  in  h  r  i  c  li.  I'.e- 
Iween     times  she 
rea  Is  Tol-sioy. 

.\nd  she  wouM, 
if  she  could  real- 
ize her  ambitions, 
be  a  great  writer 
■'with  ••iniK-lhing 
of  the  pr>wer  and 
sympathy  and 
depth    that  make 
Tolstoy  so  wfinder- 
ful,"  .IS  she  expresses 
it. 

Unusual  ? 
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A    Youngest    Leading    W  o  m  a  n 


WITH  ENOUGH  EXPERIENCE 
FOR    SEVERAL    OF  THEM 

■11 
■  ■■ 

DELE  ROLLAXD  is  nut 
the  same  young  person 
as  Adolc  Rowland,  not 


A 


by  the  measure  of  a  letter  and 
two  or  three  or  perhaps  four 
years  in  age. 

Adele  Rolland  is  one  of  the 
youngest  leading  women  on 
the  American  stage — which  is 
overflowing     with  youngest 
leading  women.    But  at  that, 
she  is  just  eighteen.    And  the 
part  wliich  she  has  essayed 
with  success  is  that  of  Mary 
Grayson  in  "It 
Pays   to  Ad 
vertise 
Miss 


■  11 


III 

■  ■■ 
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AJcU  RolUnd 
Mitry  Cray- 
JtM  in  "It  Pays  to 
Advcrda*.** 


Rolland  began  her 
stage  career  under 
W'inthrop  Ames, 
api>earing  in  his 
productions  for 
two  years.  Then 
she    ajipeared  in 
"  The   Blue  Bird." 
"The  Stronger  Mag- 
net." and  "The  Love 
W  ager." — then  as  Mary 
Grays«ni.    So,  if  not  the 
youngest,  she's  one 
of  the  inost  ex- 
perienced 
youngest  lead- 
ing women. 
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Frederic  Lemaitre, 
Greatest 
Actor  of 
France 


HE  WHO  ALTER- 
NATELY INSULTED. 
JOKED  WITH 
AND  ENTRANCED 
HIS  AUDIENCES 


W  ith  illustrations, 
based  on  authentic 
originals,  by 

William 
Oberhardt 


BOY  made  his  way — throinjli 
back  alleys  and  over  a  wall — 
into  the  private  ofllcc  of  the 
manager  of  the  little  theater  called  Les 
X'arictes  Annisantes,  on  the  Boulevanl 
de  Temple,  in  Paris. 

The  manager  scowled  up  at  the  dis- 
heveled and  dusty  youth  who  had  hurst 
into  his  dread  sanctum  without  even 
bothering  to  knock. 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you!"'  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  am  Frederic  I.emaitre,"  the  un- 
bidden visitor  answered,  stuiling  con- 
fidently down  at  his  amazed  host. 

"And  what  in  l)la7.es  do  you  want 
here?"  asked  the  manager. 


Young  FroJcrtc  L«m«{tr*  «t*pp*d  for- 
ward, [ion-Koa<i  in  han<l,  lion-skin  kl- 
rcady  fastened  on  Kis  body.  "  I  can  p\ay 
Pyramuj  if  you'll  let  m«,"  Mid  he. 

"I  want  an  engagement,"'  was  the 
cool  reply. 

The  manager  by  this  time  had  recov- 
ered from  his  surprise,  enough  to  note 
that  the  lad  was  strikingly  handsome 
and  of  good  figure,  and  tnat  he  had  a 
wo!iderfulIy  musical  voice. 

"W  hat  ex|x^rience  have  you?"  he  iji- 
quircd,  hegimiing  to  he  anuised  by  his 
caller's  effrontery. 

"Well."  said  Lemaitre,  "I  am  a  grn<l- 
uate  of  the  Paris  Conser\atoire.  Cut 
that  need  not  coimt  against  me,  need 
it?  Also,  I  have  just  won  a  little  brief 
fame  by  getting  myself  kicked  out  of 
the  Odcon.  I  wanted  to  act  there. 
Thev  let  me  recite  for  them.    But  I 
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spoke  as  people  speak  in  real  lite — not 
(hroiigh  my  nose  in  a  sing-song.  1  was 
too  much  of  a  novelty  for  tlicm,  aiul  so 
they  rejected  tne  Are  you  going  to 
give  mc  lhal  Liigayeiueiit  or  not.'* 

"What  is  your  s])ccia!  line?"  asked 
the  highly  interested  manager. 

"liverything  or  anything,"  said  i.e- 
maitre. 

"Your  voice  is  good.  "  commented  the 
manager,  his  own  sense  of  humor  be- 
giiiiimg  to  slir.    "Kindly  shoiU." 

Lcniaitre  let  out  a  yell  that  made  the 
windows  shake.  He  did  not  at  all 
know  why  lie  had  been  told  to  do  it. 
But  he  was  quite  willing  to  be  obliging 
— a  quality  he  often  lacke»l  in  later 
years.  .\nel  he  shouted  to  the  very  best 
of  his  lung-power. 

"Good!  approved  the  manager, 
"^'on  .?re  eniLja'^ed  at  thirty  fram  (  <ix 
dollars)  "a  month.  You  will  make 
your  debut  to-morrow  night." 

*'To-niorrow  night!"  sputtered  1-c- 
maitrc.  his  |>crlect  poise  nJon>entarily 
tleserting  hiju.  "How  do  you  expect 
me  to  learn  a  rule  l>y  to-morrow?  I 
couldn't  even  be  letter  jierfect  in  such 
a  short  time." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  could,*'  the  manager 
assured  him.  ".Ml  yon  v.  ill  have  to  do 
is  to  roar.  You  are  going  to  l»e  a 
hon." 

VT  O.  it  was  not  a  joke.    TIi  mie-act 
play  "Pyramus  and  rhi>l)e  '  was 
to  be  produced  the  next  night.  There 

were  but  three  characiers  in  it :  f*yra- 
intts.  'J  hisbc  an<l  tlir  I. ion.  .Ml  the  lion 
had  to  do  was  to  craw  1  out  on  the  stage, 
roar  once,  shake  Thishe's  discarded 
mantle  in  his  teeth,  roar  again  and 
crawl  off  into  the  wings. 

This  was  what  woiihl  now  he  known 
in  vaudeville  as  a  "stage-hand  part." 
It  was  long  before  the  days  when  ani- 
mal imjK'rsonators  were  suppn.sed  to 
create  such  *  Hon  roles  as  tho^o  in 
".\ndroclcs"  or  even  in  "The  \\'izar<l 
of  Oz." 

Still,  it  was  a  job— Lemaitrc*s  first. 

And  the  pay — the  six  dollars  a  tuonth 
— looked  good  to  a  youth  who  wa.s  on 
the  brink  of  starving.  So  he  accepted 
ihe  engagement  right  gratefultv — and 
was  content  to  roar  his  best  while  be 
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waited  for  his  chance.  And  within  a 
month  the  chance  came. 

One  night,  less  than  an  hour  beffjrc 
the  performance,  the  actor  who  played 
Pyrawits  got  into  a  hght  m  a  near-by 
cafe  and  was  carried  home  with  a 
broken  head. 

The  manager  was  m  the  usual  man- 
agerial despair.  Then  (still  accorrling 
to  all  fictional  stage-story  tradition>) 
young  Frederic  I-emaitre  stepped  for- 
ward, lion-head  in  hand,  lion-skin  al- 
ready fastened  on  his  body. 

"I  can  play  Pvrainiis  if  you'll  let  me." 
"-aid  he.  "I  know  the  part  from  hear- 
ing it  so  often." 

"'Well  roarc'l,  Linn''"  (|U"ted  the 
manager.  "I'lay  it,  then.  It  means  a 
future  for  you  if  you  succeed." 

(You  W  ill  notice  that  up  tO  this  point, 
the  story  ftdlows  faitli fully  every  single 
success-narrative  you  ever  read — the 
audacious  young  man  who  won  a  hear- 
ing for  Iniii-rif,  who  was  willing  to 
start  in  an  insignificant  part,  who  care- 
fldly  .«itiulicd  the  work  of  the  men  ahead 
of  him,  and  who  was  ready,  at  the  right 
nio!ii<  nt,  to  step  iiuo  the  other  man's 
shoes  and  make  good.  Xow  listen  to 
the  rest  of  the  improving  talc.) 

That  night.  Froleric  l.emaitre  made 
hi.s  first  appearance  in  a  speaking  part 
1  le  was  well  prepared.  lie  did  his  very 
best. 

Anil  before  he  had  been  on  the  "^tage 
ten  minutes,  the  air  was  thick  with 
apples  and  faded  eggs  and  other  volun- 
teer offerings.  The  theater  rocked 
with  the  groans,  hisses  antl  catcalls  of 
the  aiKlicncc.  Paris  had  seklom  seen 
such  awful  acting. 

Next  i>erfonnance,  Frederic  l.e- 
maitre was  back  on  the  job  as  a  lion. 

Yet  little  by  little  he  forged  ahead- 
He  got  better  parts  and  pla^ld  tliem 
more  or  less  acceptably.  I  roni  the 
\-'arietes  .Amusantcs  he  went  to  the 
Cirque  Olympc,  and  thence  to  the 
FtnKinil  itdes. 

Ill  re  he  caught  the  interest  of  the 
mighty  Talma — the  first  person  to  see 
promise  in  the  ])rtv.  An.l  Talma  per- 
.suaded  the  Odeon  management  to  re- 
consider the  former  judgment  and 
engage  Lcmaitre.  .Again,  according  to 
success-maxims,  the  lad  was  due  to 
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prove  to  this  management  how  great  a 
treasure  they  had  rejected. 


I""rom  the  Odeon — a  home  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  plavs — Lemaitre  drifted 


Itut  again  he  failed  to  run  true  to  downward  to  the  Ambigu  Comique — 

form  on  the  maxim's  track,  lie  jjlayed  chosen  temi)le  of  lurid  melodrama,  it 

at  the  t  )dcon  for  tive  months,  scored  uas  like  a  drop  from  llroadway  to  the 

no  hit  at  all,  and  was  "released"  at  the  Bowery.    Hut  it  was  his  making, 
end  of  that  dreary  period.   A  chronicle 
thus  describes  Lemaitre  as  he  appeared 
during  his  Odeon  engagement : 


And  before  Kc  had  b«en 
on  tK«  st<igp  ten  minutM, 
tKe  air  wai  thick  witK  apple* 
and  faded  e||gs  and  other 
volunteer  offering*.  .  .  . 
Parif  had  leldom  »e«n  fuch 
awful  acting. 


His  fiKiirc  was  slender  and  ck-Rint.  Ixit 
powcxfiil.  His  hair  wa*  dark  and  wavy; 
iiis  features  were  noble  and  exprc-sivc : 
his  complexion  was  fair;  his  forehead 
broad,  and  his  eyes  were  like  two  tnag 
nificent.  great,  fiery  black  spheres.  I*or 
l'>oks,  he  was  a  young  god. 


At  the  time  Frederic  was  engaged 
at  the  Ambigu,  a  new  play  had 
been  placed  in  rehearsal.  The  part 
assigned  to  l.emaitrc  was  that  of  the 
"heavy."  Robert  Macairc.  l.emaitrc 
read  the  part  and  with  his  usual  en- 
gaging frankness  told  the  author  atid 
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the  niatiagement  that  it  ami  the  play 
were  rotten. 

lie  repeated  tliis  verdict  to  theiu 
nearly  every  day  as  lie  loafed  disfjxist- 
edly  through  rehearsals.  W  hy  he  was 
not  discharged  for  such  lese-majesty 
I  don't  know.  For  he  was  new  to  the 
cast,  and  no  one  thought  nnuh  of  his 
a1)ility. 

Ihit  the  sequel  proved  he  was  right. 
'J  he  i)lay,  on  its  first  night,  was  a  dead 
and  ghastly  failure.  And  his  own  worU 
in  it  was  by  far  the  worst  feature  of 
the  evening.  Tor  some  reason  the  man- 
agement (lid  not  withdraw  the  dreary 
play  at  once,  Iml  aimounced  a  second 
performance  a  few  days  later.  Mean- 
time, triumphant  that  his  judgment  had 
been  so  nnuh  better  than  that  of  his 
veteran  employers.  I'rederic  graciously 
consente<l  to  do  what  he  could  to  brace 
up  the  thankless  part  of  Robert  Macairc 
for  the  next  i)erformance. 

It  was  not  easy,  lie  could  not  visu- 
alize the  part.  To  him  it  was  simply 
the  same  oM  "heavy"  r»Me.  with  not  a 
single  original  or  interesting  feature — 
nothing  to  make  it  stand  out  or  to  give 
it  individuality.  Then  one  morning  as 
he  was  w.dking  to  the  theater,  his  in- 
spiration came,  the  inspiration  that  wa?5 
to  make  him  famous. 

lie  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk to  watch  a  m.iii  who  was  coming 
t(Avar<l  him.  At  first  gl.ance  the  man 
seemed  well  dressed — even  to  a  dandi- 
fied <legree — aixl  had  a  debonair  air 
and  a  swagger  that  an  em|)er<;r  might 
have  envied.  But  as  he  came  nearer, 
Lemaitre  saw  he  was  in  rags.  Hi?; 
trousers  were  ])atchi'<l  in  fifty  jdaces 
an<l  were  barely  holding  together.  His 
boots  were  honeycombed  with  holes. 
His  coat  was  do^e-pinned  across  his 
chest  and  was  worse  than  his  trousers. 
A  ragged  neckcloth  and  a  shockingly 
bad  hat  (cocked  jauntily  over  one  ear) 
cr.mf)lete<l  his  co>lunie.  He  swung  the 
remaining  fragment  of  a  cast-off  bam- 
boo cane. 

The  tatterdemalion  paused  to  make 
a  penny  purch:ise  at  a  baker's  open-air 
stall.  Frefleric  watched  him  break  olT 
a  dainty  morsel  of  the  j)enny  cake  in 
his  hancl  and  raise  it  to  his  lips  with  an 
indescribably  graceful  gesture.  When 


the  m.in  had  finished  the  last  of  the 
frugal  repast,  he  t(«)k  a  torn  and  filthy 
rag  from  his  breast  jMnket  and  deli- 
cately dusted  his  grimed  fingers. 

"I've  got  him  I"  gloated  Lem.iitre. 

That  night,  in  a  costume  as  near  like 
the  fttlier's  as  he  had  been  able  to  dig 
up.  he  went  on  at  the  Ambigu  and 
played  Robert  Macairc  as  the  debon.iir 
ragamufiln.  V  roni  that  evening  the 
play,  which  had  begun  as  a  failure,  l>e- 
canie  a  tremendous  success. 

( It  still  exists  in  various  forms,  ^'ou 
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will  remember  its  musical  version. 
"Mmiinie."  In  that,  Robert  Macairc  is 
called  Ravcnncs.  He  is  the  "gentleman 
thief"  and  is  dressed  after  the  Lc- 
maitre  pattern.  Mark  Smith  used  to 
I-'lay  Rui'cnucs.  So  did  Daholl.  And 
I'rancis  Wilson  scored  his  first  great 
hit  as  Cadcaiix.  the  low-comedy  com- 
rade of  Rarcnnrs.) 

Before  the  evening  was  half  over  the 
audience  was  howling  with  delight.  L5y 
the  next  day  all  Paris  knew  that  it  had  a 
wondrous  actor  at  the  Amhigu.  And 
at  every  |K'rformance  the  house  was 
jamme<l. 

The  play  was  as  wretchedly  bad  as 
ever.  Hut  no  one  cared.  People  did 
not  come  to  see  the  play.  They  came 
to  see  Frederic  Lemaitre  play  and  cos- 
tume a  part  as  ne\  er  before  had  a  part 
been  costumetl  and  played. 

The  erstwhile  failure  had  "arrived." 

Dickens,  by  the  way.  is  said  to  have 
tlrawn  his  Alfred  Jiuyle  in  "Pickwick" 
from  Lemaitre's  Robert  Maeaire. 


'T'Hli  management  recognized  Frede- 
*■  ric's  services  and  sent  his  salary 
.soaring  to  a  high  figure.  Here  he  gave 
the  first  indication  of  the  eccentricity 
which  was  to  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  insisted  on  being  paid  in  five-franc 
( one-<lollar  I  pieces.  Every  pay-day 
ihereaftt  r  he  could  be  seen  by  the  mob 
of  admirers  who  clogged  the  stage 
door,  starting  oflf  homeward  with  his 
week's  wages  slung  over  his  shoulder 
in  a  bag,  clanking  musically  at  every 
stride. 

A  dramatic  critic  ofYered  to  give 
Frederic  nothing  but  favorable  hotices, 
for  a  retainer  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  a  year.  Lemaitre  rcfusefl  to  be 
blackmailed — a  refusal  not  universal 
among  actors — in  Lemaitre's  time,  at 
rny  rate.  Consequently,  a  few  days 
later,  the  critic  printed  a  savage  attack 
on  his  acting. 

Frederic  waited  until,  acconling  to 
French  custom,  the  critic  should  pay  a 

Lemaitre  was  so  certain  of  Ki«  public  tKat  he  bo«ite<l  Ke 
could  take  off  Kis  x»ig,  in  tKe  midst  of  a  performnnce, 
witltotit  making  tKe  audience  angry.  Ounng  a  tragic 
scene,  Ke  removed  tKe  wig  from  Kis  Kead.  Silence. 
He  put  it  in  Kis  pocket.  TKe  siienc*  continued. 
He  took  tKe  wig  out  end  wiped  Kis  face  wiiK  it. 
Still  tKcre  came  no  protest.  .  .  .  He  offered  snuff 
to  the  prompter.  TKis  was  tKe  last  straw.  The 
audience  broke  into  fury.  FrMl^ric 
paid  no  Keed.  Unconcernedly,  he 
tKrew  the  wig  at  tKe  prompter's  Kead. 
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visit  to  the  green  roojii.  Then,  walk- 
infi  up  to  him,  l-cmaitre  made  him  a 
low  bow  and  i)rocee<le<l  to  ship  him 
lightly  across  the  face,  in  the  presence 
of  a  whole  roomful  of  i>eople. 

'l"he  critic  attemjjted  to  strike  back. 
I'rederic  deftly  caught  an<l  held  both 
the  journalist's  hands  in  one  of  his. 

'"1  will  light  this  inisi-rahlt'  to-nior- 
row,  if  he  wishes,  "  he  suavely  infornicil 
the  onlookers,  "  but  lirst  1  dc>ire  to  treat 
him  as  he  deser\es,  before  you  all." 

Thereupon  he  gently  ])ushed  the  man 
to  the  (lo(»r  and  kicked  him  out. 

l-cmaitre  i>ad  scored  so  phenomenal 
a  success  as  Robert  Mmairf  that  he 
soon  afterward  assisted  in  writing  a 
play  of  that  name,  taking  the  same 
character  and  weaving  new  incidents 
around  it.  It  was  even  more  jiopular 
than  the  jjrevious  play. 

One  hears  of  actors  "living  their 
jiarts."  I'Vederic  sometimes  (lid  so. 
literally,  whether  for  notoriety  or  for 
practice  or  because  of  his  uncjuenchable 
sense  of  fun.  lie  use<l  t*)  drop  into  the 
character  of  Robert  Macairr  in  every- 
day life. 

Once,  for  ex:nni)le.  he  was  skating 
on  the  ice-covered  liasin  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens  when  an  ol<l  woman  in 
the  crowd  of  spectat«»rs — a  w  oman  who 
had  been  his  landhuly  in  the  Latin 
quarter  during  his  impecunious  days — 
whined  after  him : 

■■-My  lifiien  francs.  M.  Frederic! 
My  fifteen  francs!" 

Lemaitre  stopped.  .Adopting  Ma- 
cttire's  airy  manner,  he  approached 
her. 

"]'oi(r  fifteen  francs?"  he  sneered. 
"You  are  vastly  impertinent,  m.'idamc. 
I'nder  the  alcove  in  the  room  1  occil- 
pierl  beneath  y«»ur  roof. 
I  left  a  wig  which  cost 
me    thirty-live  fr.ntcs. 
^'ou  owe  me  a  louis.  1 
will  send  for  it  to-mor- 
row." 

And  he  skated  away. 
PiUt  the  next  day  he  sent 
her  the  fifteen  francs. 

A  X  a>sured  success  at  twenty-three, 
^*  Frederic,  who  was  bubbling  over 
with  health  and  animal  vigor,  began  to 


r 


lead  a  life  which  (in  the  words  of  one 
biographer)  "would  have  given  Bacchus 
the  delirium  tremens  and  driven  Her- 
cules into  consuinjnion."  Women  of 
al!  classes  threw  themselves  at  his  head. 

Mere  is  one 
typical  anec- 
dote of  his 
he.'i  rtbreak- 
i  n  g  powers 
and  his  atti- 
tude towanls 
the  other 
sex : 
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TKe  management  fcnt  Lemaitre's 
salary  loaring  to  a  KigK  figure. 
Here  Ke  gave  the  firtt  mjication 
of  tKc  eccentricity  whicK  wai  to 
maric  kis  whole  career.  He  in- 
MJted  on  being  pajci  in  five-franc 
(one-dollar)  pieces.  Every  pay- 
day thereafter  he  could  he  seen  hy  the  mob  of  admirers  who  clogged  the  stage  door,  starting  off  homeward  with 
his  week's  wages  slung  over  his  shoulder  in  a  bag,  clanking  musically  at  every  stride. 


With  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand 
francs  which  she  had  ju.-^t  inherited,  a 
young  girl  came  to  Paris  from  the 
country.    She  visited  the  theater  where 


l.eniaitre  was  playing.  At  .sight,  she 
adored  hini.  She  canie  hack  to  tlie 
theater  forty-five  nights  hand-nnining 
— evcrv  time  Leniaitre  was  to  play.  .\t 
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last,  she  scut  Frederic  a  note,  dtiLiiug 
him  her  heart,  hand  and  fortune. 

Frederic  willingly  accepted  the  first, 
politely  refused  the  second  and  gener- 
ously promised  to  do  his  utmost  to 
help  her  get  as  iniuh  ]ilLasiire  as  pos- 
sible out  nf  spcnilmg  the  third. 

In  less  than  six  weeks  she  was  broke, 
with  only  a  lot  of  fine  clothes  and  a 
few  diamonds  to  sliow  for  i  er  vaiii«ihed 
turitage.  She  did  not  liirow  herself 
into  the  Seine,  however.  In  1R75,  when 
FriMlen'c.  at  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
was  "the  grand  old  man  ot  the  stage," 
she  was  still  livmjs;- — as  oiic  of  the 
menagerie  of  anri.  ni  i  roiu  s  iti  the  old- 
clr>'  market  back  of  the  Temple,  in 
Paris. 

Frederic  Lemaitre's  greatness  was  due 

in  a  large  iiKa<Tire  to  the  fact  that  he 
always  "invented  "  his  roles,  discarding 
the  author's  inter])retation  and  build- 
ing up  his  own.  Mis  marxeluns  \  er- 
satility  was  another  stronjr  feature.  He 
conceived  not  one  but  dozetis  of  great 
|Kirts.  And  over  eacii  h*  slaved  like 
a  coaMieaver  until  tin-  interpretation 
suited  him.   For  instance: 

In  Faitst.  the  business  called  for  an 
"infenial  laui;h"'  to  accomiKiny  certain 
lines  from  Mcphisto,  Frederic,  study- 
ing the  Mt'phhto  role,  struggled  to  get 
the  lau^h  right.  For  weeks  be  toiled 
in  \ain,  finally  abandoning  the  laugh 
for  a  grimace. 

For  days  he  labored  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  o\cr  this  griniariv  Tin  11  when 
he  thought  be  had  learned  to  contort 
his  features  into  the  jirojierly  fiendish 
expression,  he  went  to  his  window  to 
try  it  out  on  the  lirst  passer  by. 

This  cban<-ed  to  be  an  old  woman. 
Frederic  w hi  tied  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion, ."^be  looked  tip  at  bini.  atxl  be 
matle  the  bmg-pracliccd  gritnace  at  her. 
She  tlropped  like  a  hag  of  beans  to  the 
si«Ie\\alk.  in  a  «Iead  faiiU. 

After  I\'of><')t  Macairc,  I'rederic  ap- 
pear<»d  as  Georges  St.  Gcrmainc  in 
"Thirty  Years,  or  The  l.ifc  of  a  Gam- 
1  '>  r."  T  nni  not  faniili-nr  with  the  pht\-. 
From  tiie  title,  it  .sounds  as  if  it  nnist 
have  been  a  cheap  thriller.  Hut  diaries 
Dickens,  who  in  1S55  saw  TxMu.iitre  ap- 
pear in  it  (when  the  actor  was  fiffv- 
five  years  old),  wrote:  ** Incomparably 


the  finest  acting  1  ever  saw,  I  saw  last 
night." 

TIIE  claque  was  a  lime-tlishonorcd 
French  institution  to  which  Le- 

UK'iitre  was  hotly  opposed.  The  work 
of  these  paid  applaudcrs  was.  in  his 
day.  deci(Iedly  raw.  The  claque  had 
leaders  who  >tood  u|)  and  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  dapping  to  begin,  and  if 
any  of  the  hired  hands  <a  beautifully 
appropriate  name  for  them,  by  the 
way  )  showed  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  they 
were  openly  rebuke<l  for  it. 

One  night,  at  the  close  of  a  perform- 
ance of  "Robert  Macaire."  the  audi- 
ence was  checked  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  theater  by  ilic  apiK-arance  of  Frede- 
ric Lemaitre  before  the  curtain. 

"1  wish  to  iiii|uire  it'  M.  Auguste  is 
present;"  he  called  out  into  the  house. 
There  was  silence. 

"M.  .\ntoiuc?'* 

.'^ilence  again.  Then  Frederic  an- 
nounced : 

"I  am  the  \ictim  of  the  dishonesty 
of  the  chef  and  the  sous-eh.cf  of  the 
ckujitc.  J  gave  them  forty  francs  this 
morning  to  call  me  out  six  times.  I 
was  called  out  but  five  times.  And 
neither  of  tho.se  two  men  is  here.  You 
percii\e.  ladics  and  gentlemen,  how 
grossly  I  have  been  swindled." 

I'Vederic,  a<  his  fame  grew,  changed 
theaters — lett  ihe  .\mbigu  f(tr  the  Porte 
Saint- IMarth).  Here  be  appeared  in 
.\le.\andre  Duni.is"  "Richard  d'.Xrling- 
ton."  and  then  as  Genmro  in  Victor 
Hugo  s  "Lucrctia  Corgia." 

llarel.  the  manager  of  the  Porte 
S.tint- Martin,  was  notoriously  stingy. 
bVederic  delighted  to  torture  him  for 
this  vice.  Once,  for  instance,  he  gave 
a  large  b.nHpief  before  tlu  |»lay  at  a 
restaurant  across  the  .street  from  the 
theater.  Then,  when  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  curtain  to  rise  .at  llic  Poi  te 
.•^aint  . Martin,  he  sent  a  waiter  over 
to  the  i)l.iyhousc  with  the  bill,  and  with 
a  note  that  told  the  m  in  iger  his  star 
was  held  as  hostage  t>y  ilie  proprietor 
(»f  llie  restaurant,  who  wouhln't  let  hiiu 
leave  the  f>lace  until  the  bill  was  paid. 
Marel.  funitnir.  wa^^  fnrce<I  to  settle. 

.\gain,  between  the  acts,  Lemaitre 
joined  a  card-game  in  a  cafe  under  the 
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Itage.   When  tfie  call-boy  annoiinced 

the  next  act,  Lemaitre  bade  hlin  sum- 
mon Hard.  When  the  manager  ar- 
rived, Frederic  pathetically  explained 
that  he  was  a  heavy  loser  and  could  not 
quit  the  table  until  he  had  won  his 
money  back.  The  maiiager,  to  save  the 
peiiomiance,  weepingly  gave  him  what 
ne  claimed  his  losses  amounted  to. 

Another  time,  on  a  "first  night," 
Frederic  drove  up  to  the  stage  door  in 
a  cab,  in  which  he  said  he  had  beea 
riding-  around  for  four  or  five  hours 
"for  the  benefit  of  his  digestion."  And 
he  refused  to  get  out  until  Hard  paid 
the  bill. 

One  day  a  richly  dressed  young  man 
entered  llarel's  office  with  a  roll  of 
manuscript  under  his  ami.  Seeing  the 
room  filled  with  people,  the  youth 
seemed  about  to  maJke  an  embarrassed 
exit.  But  Ae  manager,  perceiving  that 
the  playwright  bore  a  prosperous  look, 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  kindly  <ed 
him  forward.  It  seemed  the  visitor 
wanted  a  five-act  drama  produced. 

Harel  told  the  young  author  that  it 
was  customary  for  beginners  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  putting  on  a  first  play.  He 
made  the  playwright  settle  in  advance 
'  for  scenery,  costumes,  actors'  salaries, 
musicians'  hire — in  short,  everything  he 
could  pile  on.  Finally  he  insisted  that 
the  well-to-do  youth  pay  for  fifty  boxes. 
The  young  fellow  wrote  out  a  check  for 
the  total  sum  and  Harel  disnjissed  him. 
Ixmaitre,  who  was  present,  strolled 
forward  and  touched  the  manager's 
sleeve. 

**Don't  let  him  get  away  yet,"  he 
safd,  tn  a  tone  of  gentle  reproof,  "he's 
still  got  his  watch." 

Frederic  Lemaitre  took  liberties  with 
!iis  audiences  which  few  other  actors, 
then  or  since,  have  dared  to  do.  Once, 
when  he  was  standing  in  the  wings  dur- 
ing an  act  in  which  he  was  not  to  go 
on.  he  noticed  a  small  iron  wheel  set 
into  the  wall  behind  him.  He  asked 
what  it  was  for,  and  was  told  by  a 
stage^hand  it  was  the  p^as  rej^uhtor. 

"Ah,  the  gas  regulator?"  repeated 
Frederic,  with  tender  interest,  as  he 
wrenched  the  wheel.  "Well,  let's  see  it 
ref^nlate."  Stajje  and  auditorium  were 
forthwith  darkened,  and  the  audience 


of  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  women 

was  thrown  into  a  panic. 

But  when  the  lights  were  again 
turned  on,  and  it  was  explained  who 
had  committed  the  hangaMe  ofifense 
and  with  what  innocence,  everj'body 
laughed.  If  Lemaitre  had  done  it,  it 
was  all  right.  And  he  received  a  round 
of  applause. 

WICTOR  HUGO  wrote  "Ruy  Bias" 
y  for  the  Theatre  Renaissance.  He 
informed  the  manager  of  that  playhouse 
that  Lemaitre  was  the  one  actor  to 
play  tt.  Accordingly  FrM^ric  was  of- 
fered a  large  inducement  to  leave 
Harel's  management.  He  accepted ; 
but  he  quarreled  immediately  and 
fiercely  with  his  new  manager,  and  he 
set  out  to  make  the  tatter's  life  a  bur> 
den. 

One  postponement  after  another  in 

the  date  set  for  the  opening  of  the  play 
was  caused  by  Frederic's  unruliness  in 
refusi.ig  to  rehearse.  The  public  knew 
that  he  was  to  blame ;  and  when  finally 
he  came  on  the  stage  in  the  oft-delayed 
production,  he  was  roundly  hissed. 
Walking  to  the  footlights,  he  said  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  gratitude: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  really 
confused— embarrassed — by  the  loving 
recepti<Hi  you  have  so  kindly  given  me. 
Pray  receive  this  expression  of  my 
thanks  and  believe  that  I  will  place  at 
the  serv'ice  of  this  drama  all  my  good 
will  and  best  cfTorts." 

At  once  public  opinion  shifted,  and 
he  was  applauded  to  the  echo. 

Lemaitre  was  so  certain  of  his  pub- 
h'c  th;it  he  boasted  he  could  take  off 
his  wig,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^)crforniance, 
without  making  the  audience  angry. 
During  a  tragic  scene,  he  removed  the 
wig  from  his  head.  The  action  was 
received  in  silence.  He  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  The  silence  continued.  He 
took  the  wig  out  and  wiped  his  face 
with  it.  Still  there  came  no  protest. 
Frederic,  still  reciting  his  lines,  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  walking  toward  the 
prompter's  box,  offered  snuff  to  that 
ofHctal. 

This  was  the  last  straw.'  The  audi- 
ence broke  ont  in  h\ry.  Frederic  paid 
no  heed.    Unconcernedly,  he  threw  the 
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wi^  at  the  ]>rofnpter's  head.    The  pit 

climbed  over  the  footlights,  demanding 
an  apology.  Lunaitre  refused  to  apol- 
o^ze.  The  perfoirmuice  emlied  in  a 
riot.  The  star  was  sent  to  jail  and 
kept  there  for  thirty-nine  days  by  the 
manager  whose  show  had  been  broken 
up. 

But  when  Lemaitre  came  oat,  he 
easily  ri^gained  the  pubUc's  favor:  he 
had  merely  to  act  as  only  he  could 
act. 

AT  last,  in  spite  of  his  eccentrici- 
**  ties,  Frederic's  uneqoaled  genius 

brought  him  a  call  to  that  holy  of 
holies,  the  Comedie  Frant^aise.  Perhaps 
few  non'Pvenclinien  can'rejilite  imt 
an  honor  this  is.  The  institution  fairly 
bristles  with  "sacred"  traditions. 

Lcmaitre  made  his  debut  there  in 
"Fredegonde  et  Brunehaut."  The  stiff, 
formal  old  subscribers  in  the  best  scats 
had  been  much  opposed  to  the  "ad- 
mission of  a  buffoon  to  the  home  of 
Molicre."  They  hissed  him,  on  his  first 
appearance,  but  were  clapped,  stamped 
and  whistled  down  by  his  loyal  ad- 
mirers from  other  theaters. 

Later,  his  peerless  acting  won  the 
hearts  of  even  tliese  austere  tradition- 
'loving  subscribers.  Btit  Frederic  never 
forgave  them  for  their  first  reception, 
lie  \  owed  to  get  even  with  them.  And 
he  did. 

One  night  they  were  giving'  an  im> 

pressively  solemn  banquet  to  the  man- 
ager. There  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  caMed  several  of  the 
subscri]»ers  impatiently. 

"A  man,"  answered  a  scptilchral 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
"who  wishes  to  have  some  converse 
with  you,  and  tell  yott  once  for  all  what 
is  on  his  heart" 

Lemaitre  stalked  into  the  room.  With 
a  dramatic  gesture  lie  flung  open  his 
cloak,  thus  revealing  the  fact  that  he 
was  tastefully  clad  in  a  collar  and  a 
pair  of  stockings — and  in  nothing  else. 
He  howed,  made  a  speech  that  cannot 
well  be  recorded  here  and  tlien  walked 
out 

That  ended  his  Comedie  Francaise 
engagement.  He  went  back  to  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin,  where  he  appeared 


in  "Don  Cesar  de  Bazan"  and  later  in 
"The  Ragpicker  of  Paris." 

Again  his  wonderfully  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  in  his  art  was  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  he  matle  the  greasy  (Ad 
lamplighter  of  the  theater  wear  the 
star's  costume  for  tins  latter  play  for 
three  weeks*,  in  order  to  have  it  snBi- 
ciently  dirty.  It  was  his  custom,  too, 
w^hile  he  was  playing  hi  "The  Rag- 
picker of  Paris,  to  go  among  the  rag- 
pickers in  the  Rue  MoufTetard,  gleaning 
bits  of  local  color  while  he  dfiuik  witb 
them  in  their  cheap  cabarets. 

One  night  one  of  the  four  or  five 
mfi;^j>ickers  with  whom  he  was  sitting 
at  a  table  recognized  him.  The  news 
spread  through  the  garter  tlmt  the 
great  Fr«kleric  Lemaitre  was  there. 
Two  or  three  hundred  ragpickers  and 
other  .slum-folk  crowded  into  the  little 
cabaret,  alt  eager  to  see— to  touch,  if 
possible — the  actor  they  had  watched 
from  the  gallery.  And  Lemaitre.  to 
avoid  being  injured  or  roMied  or  killed 
under  their  enthusiastic  pawing,  had  to 
make  his  escape  by  jumping  through  a 
window. 

HENRY  MILLER  has  appeared  in 
vaudeville    in    a    sk^di  called 
"Frederic  Lemutre."    The  sketch  is 

founded  on  actual  occurrence.  Its  story 
is  that  of  a  girl  who  wants  to  become 
an  actress.  The  great  Lemaitre  telk 
her  to  make  believe  she  is  deserted  by 
her  husbaixl  who  ha.s  just  eloped  with 
her  best  friend,  and  show  him  how  she 
would  act  in  such  a  crisis.  Of  course, 
the  applicant's  portrayal  of  the  scene  is 
ridiculous — as  she  hasn't  a  drop  of  real 
actin|j  blood  in  her.  Then  Lemaitre 
tlirilhngly  shows  her  how  he  would 
enact  the  r^le  of  the  hi!  t  tid  whO 
comes  back  to  his  deserted  iiome. 

This  story,  as  I  say,  is  founded  on 
fact — only  it  was  not  a  woman  l)Ut 
another  actor  (a  man  named  Lefon- 
taine,  who  admired  greatly  Lemaitre) 
to  whom  Frederic  actetl  the  role  of 
the  forsaken  hu.^band  as  an  illustration 
of  the  way  to  ponray  emotion  reahs- 
tically. 

Lemaitre  was  once  playing  at  a  thea- 
ter in  Amiens  on  a  provincial  tour.  Tn 
a  certain  scene,  he  had  to  pour  and 
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drink  a  glass  of  champagne  from  a  bot- 
tle on  the  table  beside  him.  He  took 
a  sip  from  the  glass,  and  then  spat  it 
out. 

"Where  is  the  manager  of  this  thea- 
ter ?"  he  demanded  in  rage-  '  The  man- 
ager— wlicre  is  he,  I  sajrr" 

Then  he  spied  that  qtuking  personage 
in  the  wings. 

"Approach,  sirl"  he  shouted,  beck- 
Doing  him  out  on  the  stage. 

"So,"  he  addressed  the  manager, 
when  the  latter  stood  gapingly  before 
him,  "you  thought  to  make  me  share 
in  the  imposture  you  are  jdaying  on 
these  people?" 

"An  impostor— I?"  bleated  the  man- 
ager. 

"Yes,  that's  precisely  what  you  are," 
charged  Frederic.  "But  1  am  going  to 
expose  you." 

Then,  turning  to  the  audience  : 

"You  think  you  have  seen  me  taste 
a  glass  of  champagne.  But  it  is  only 
vi^hy — and  poor  vichy,  at  that." 

The  nmlu-nce  hurst  into  laughter. 
.  The  manager,  thmking  it  best  to  fail 
into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  protested 
that  the  matter  was  an  oversight  and 
that  he  would  send  for  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne at  once. 

"Do  so,"  said  Frederic  "I  will  wait 
until  it  arrives." 

Then,  while  the  action  was  sus- 
pended, he  gravely  gave  the  audience 
a  dissertation  on  the  difference  between 
champagne  and  vichy. 

On  the  opening  night  of  an  important 
play  in  Paris,  Ik: fore  the  most  critical 
of  metropolitan  audiences,  Lcmattrc 
halted  the  performance  midway  to  call 
out  the  stage  carpenter  and  reprimand 
him  for  some  trifling  error  in  the  set- 
ting of  the  scene. 

When  he  waxed  elderly,  Lcmaitre 
used  to  play  old-man  roles  without  arti- 
ficial make-up,  his  own  deejily  lined 
face  and  long,  iron-gray  hair  sufficing. 
And  old  age  came  upon  him  all  too 
soon,  leaving  him  broken  in  health  and 
toothless.  Yet  despite  the  inroads  of 
years  and  dissipation  upon  voice  and 
presence,  he  kept  his  hold  on  his  audt* 


ences  till  the  last,  as  the  fdlowing  story 

proves. 

He  lost  his  false  teeth,  one  night, 
while  he  was  playing  in  a  piece  cafied 
"The  Black  Doctor."  This  temporarily 
ruined  his  diction.  The  teeth  fell  out, 
in  the  middle  of  the  big  speech  of  tihe 
big  scene  Undeterred,  he  went  ahead 
with  tiie  speech.  His  next  words  were 
to  be  "Et  la  tncr  montait  toujour/* 
("And  the  sea  kept  rising").  What 
Lcmaitre  mumbled  was : 

"Ella  marr  moiaat  tojorsh." 

The  words  made  no  sense.  They 
were  idiotic.  And  yet  one  who  was 
present  writes  that  the  audience  sobbed 
aloud  at  the  pathos  of  the  voice,  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  the  defect  in 
diction. 

pRfofelC  LEMAtTRE— hailed  by 

*  contemporaries  as  the  greatest 
French  actor  of  all  time— died  in  Paris, 
on  January  26,  1876.  Almost  to  the 
very  last  he  had  remr.ined  on  the  stage, 
adored  to  the  final  hour  by  the  multi- 
tudes he  had  alternately  insulted,  joked 
with  and  entranced. 

His  name,  by  the  way,  was  Antoine 
Louis  Prosper  Lemaitre.  "Frederic" 
'  seems  to  have  been  added  later,  prob- 
ably by  himself  in  boyhood.  He  did 
not  come  either  from  stage- folk  or 
from  the  working  classes — those  two 
almost  exdusive  sources  of  actors.  His 
father  was  a  Havre  architect  with  a 
crazy  bad  temper;  his  grandfather  was 
a  musician  of  note.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  artistic  strain. 

Lemaitre — whose  word  was  as  good 
as  his  bond,  but  whose  bond  was  of 
dubious  valuo—used  to  tell  marvelous 
tales  of  his  own  childhood.  One  of 
these  was  that  he  had  been  wont  to 
quell  his  father's  fits  of  mad  rage  by 
draping  himself  in  a  tablecloth  and 
declaiming  passages  from  Racine  and 
Comeille  tor  the  testy  parent's  benefit. 

He  told  the  story  to  show  tfiat,  even 
in  infancy,  he  had  the  uncanny  mag-- 
nedc  power  which  afterward  chained 
the  whole  theater-going  world  to  lUs 
chariot-wheels. 
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"Some  ^( 
M  y  : 
U  ntq  i»e 
ExpericfiM" 


ILLUSTRATED   WITH   SKETCHES   BY   M.  A.  SCHWARTZ 


LTHOUGH  I  was  bom  with 
a  sense  of  humor  that  I  have 

blessed    and    cnrscd  alter- 


nately, I  was  never  quite  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  fann^  side  of  being*  forbiddoi 

to  enter  certain  theaters,  until  one  day 
I  met  a  collea^ie  who  was  extremely 
hurt  because  he  hati  never  been  barred. 
He  seemed  to  be  dreadfully  envious  of 
rry  exdrided  condition,  and  wondered 
rather  piteously  why  he  was  allowed 
to  go  wherever  he  liked  and  was  never 
molested. 

"It  isn't  as  though  I  wrote  in  rap- 
turous praise  of  theatrical  produc- 
tions," said  the  poor  chap  plaintively. 
"I  don't.  Why,  the  other  day  I  was  so 
virulent  and  bitter  that  I  felt  absolutely 
certain  I  should  never  lie  allowed  to  go 
to  that  theater  again.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. I  met  the  manager  of  the  show, 
and  he  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  ever. 
He  asiced  me  to  have  a  drink.  Can 
you  beat  that?" 

"How  lucky!"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
must  own  a  charmed  life." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that."  he 
muttered  morosely.  "I'm  wtlh'njj  to 
take  my  medicine  any  time.  Some- 
times I  think  that  they  overtook  me. 


last  week  I  was  positively  insolent  in 
my  Sunday  article." 

"Just  at  present,  old  chap,  "  T  -aiil, 
"they  are  so  busy  with  me  that  they 
realty  haven't  very  much  time  to  devote 
to  others.  Perhaps  you  are  not  flipfnnt 
cnoutjh  to  anger  them.  However, 
everything  will  come  your  way,  I  am 
sure.    Just  be  patient. 

I  laughed,  .ind  I  was  saved.  Othllv 
enough»  the  inability  to  enter  certain 
theaters  had  not  apjpealed  to  me  as  par- 
ticularly  exhilarating.     It  has  often 
happened  that,  in  a  whole  list  of  at- 
tractions, the  only  plays  that  I  really 
hankered  to  see  were  those  that  were 
reKntIess!y  prohibited.    I  felt  inordi- 
nately anxious  to  view  those'  produc- 
tions that  were  '^rred''  me.  and  those 
only!    I  have  sat  sedately  at  liome, 
'.vhilc  tlif^e  plays  were  hrst-nighted, 
and  iuiagincd  the  crowds  at  the  theater 
and  the  excitement  of  it  aH.  and  al> 
thcnijjh  on  the  following  night  there 
v<ould  be  a  performance  tliat^  I  cqutd 
see,  it  was  never  the  same  thin^.  In- 
variably  I  longed  for  the  forliidden 
fruit.      Fortunately,    the  ahmo-nien- 
tioned  dialogue  occurred,  and  I  felt  the 
suave  humor  of  the  critic  who  simply 
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couldn't  get  himself  (lisliked,  who  was 
persistently  tolerated  in  spite  of  his  dc- 
*  liberate  efforts  to  displease — and  after 
that,  my  lot  seemed  less  disagreeable. 

IT  was  quite  drolL  I  followed  the 
*  written  opinions  of  this  particular 

writer  and  could  detect  the  intentional 
irony  of  his  remarks.  He  was  far  more 
vivid  than  I  ever  succeeded  in  being; 
occasionally  he  was  extremely  adjecti- 
val in  his  displeasure ;  hut  to  this  day 
he  has  never  succeeded  in  getting  him-, 
self  excluded  and  has  apparently  given 
it  up  as  a  bad  job.  He  became  so  in- 
censed with  me  and  ray  persistent  pro- 
hibitions that  now  he  scarcely  speaks 
as  we  pass  by.  He  seems  to  consider 
that  T  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
situation — that  I  have  monopoUzed  the 
doubtful  honor  of  being  barred.  And 
he  resents  it !  Perhaps  some  day  he 
will  invoke  the  Sherman  Law,  and  ac- 
cuse me  of  "restraint."  It  makes  me 
feel  awfully  gluttonous. 

Honestiv,  T  rnnnot  ^vc  anythiiij^  emi- 
nently enjoyable  in  being  deprived  of 
theatrical  entertainment.  Of  course  it 
is  fuiuiy,  cspeeiall\-  to  the  outsider  who 
never  really  believes  tiiat  it  is  possible. 
However,  it  has  given  me  many  bad 
moments.  The  first  time  I  was  ever 
barred  was  in  the  good  old  days  of 
Augustin  Da\y.  I  le  had  peculiar  meth- 
ods with  critics.  He  used  to  change 
their  seats,  according  to  the  tone  of 
their  criticism.  If  the  review  happened 
to  be  enthusiastic,  the  critic  was  seated 
\vay  down  in  front  at  the  next  per- 
formnnre.  If  it  were  censorious,  his 
seat  would  be  back,  under  the  balcony. 
It  was  always  easy  to  detect  Mr.  Daly's 
mood  from  the  position  of  the  seat. 
But  it  was  simple  in  those  days.  When 
barred,  I  used  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
gallery,  and  always  I  found  a  comfort- 
able seat  there;  nor  was  I  ever  stopped. 
Augustin  Daly's  gallery  was  wonder- 
fully interesting,  and  I  enjoyed  viewing 
his  productions  from  tlia'  jiosition.  To- 
day I  cannot  buy  tickets  for  any  gal- 
lery, if  I  happen  to  be  excluded  from 
the  theater  proper.  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  more  difficult. 

In  after  years  Daly  and  1  forgot  our 
little  grievances,  and  the  famous  man- 


ager went  out  of  his  way  to  be  agree- 
able and  courteous.  He  was  merely 
impulsive — never  vindictive;  moreover 
he  knew  so  much  of  the  inner  workings 

of  newspaper  office?  that  he  was  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly.  There  is  no  Augus- 
tin Daly  to-day. 

There  was  one  performance  not  so 
long  ago,  from  which  I  was  barred,  and 
which  I  felt  it  was  my  imjK-rativc  duty 
to  see.  So,  with  a  feminine  relative,  I 
bought  two  nice,  fat  tickets  for  the  gal- 
lery. I  had  not  the  least  difiticuity  in 
purchasing  these.  They  were  sold  to 
me  with  the  beautifully  indifTerent  and 
cxcjuisitely  nonchalant  manner  of  the 
usual  metropolitan  box-office  luminary. 

"Ha!"  I  cried  to  my  feminine  rela- 
tive, as  I  waved  the  cardboards  in  her 
face.  *Tt  s  all  right.  This  time  I've 
done  it." 

Slowly  and  exultantly  we  scaled  the 
long  flights  of  stone  stairs  leading  to 
the  regions  popular  with  the  gods,  and 
at  the  top,  I  paused  breathless.  But  at 
the  top  stooa  a  doughty  myrmidon  of 
the  powers  that  were,  and  as  he  saw 
us  he  extended  his  arms  and  shooed  us 
away.  His  orders,  he  said,  were  to  ex- 
clude me;  and  although  personally-^ 

It  was  a  dreadful  descent.  I  felt  dis- 
tinctly humiliated,  and  my  sense  of 
humor  refused  to  work.  T  should  have 
laughed  heartily  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation,  but  I  couldn't  manage  it!  I 
heard  the  orchestra  striking  up  the  over- 
ture; I  pictured  the  familiar  .scene  in- 
side; I  mentally  saw  my  brother  critics 
occupying  their  accustomed  seats,  earn- 
ing their  bread  and  butter  in  their 
selected  way ;  and  there  was  I,  descend- 
ing the  stone  steps  from  the  gallery 
from  which  I  was  ruthlessly  forl)idden! 
I  even  looked  around  to  see  that  nobody 
v.as  watching.  I  felt  furtive,  harassed 
and  persecuted,  and  I  went  forthwith 
to  another  theater,  which  was  on  my 
\  i.siiing  list,  and  didn't  enjoy  it  a  bit. 

V^OU  know  how  fearfully  crow  ded  to- 
gether  New  York  theaters  arc,  ami 
how  sometimes  you  find  yourself  in  one 
bouse  when  you  have  tickets  for  an- 
other. In  thi<  terrible  prnximtlv  are  the 
Astor  and  Gaiety  theaters.  One  night 
I  was  anxious  to  view  a  play  at  the 
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Astor.  I  had  never  seen  it,  because  it 
had  been  produced  while  I  was  abroad. 
1  entered  the  Astor's  lobby,  as  I  fondly 
thought,  and  parleyed  at  the  box-office. 
There  I  found  friendly  words  and  the 
usual  amenities.  But  vdien  I  insinuated 
that  I  desired  to  see  the  show,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  frigidity  that  greeted  the 
suggestion. 

"I'd  love  to  let  you  in,"  quoth  the 
business  manager,  "but  you  know — 
surely  you  know — " 

"What  have  I  done?"  I  asked. 
"How  have  I  sinned?" 

That  he  „._..> 
didn't  know. 
He  had  his 
orders,  and 
I  cudgeled 


possible  to  avoid  making  mistakes  occa- 
sionally. 

There  was  one  big  event  from  which 
1  was  barred,  and  the  idea  that  I  must 
perforce  be  silent  weighed  heavily  upon 
my  mind.  I  cogitated ;  I  considered 
w-ays  and  means ;  and  the  day  following 
that  big  event  I  had  my  usual  column 
of  criticism  in  its  accustomed  place. 
How  did  I  manage  it?  Did  I  disguise 
myself  with  a  false  mustache  or  a  wig? 
Did  I  hypnotize  the  gatekeeper  so  that 
he  let  me  pass  ?  Did  I  exclaim,  like  the 
wronged  heroine  in  melodrama:  "Stand 
aside!  Let  me  pass"?  Not  at  all.  I 
took  a  train  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
piece  was  produced  prior  to  its  engage- 
ment in  New  York,  and  from  a  most 
comfortable  orchestra  seat  in  that  Phil- 


I  have  reg«rci«(l  noncntibe*  and  affable  nolx>di««  witK  envious  eyes,  as  I  reason 

box-o(jic«  uvi  buy  up  tit*  tk««t«f,  if  tUry  Umi  th« 


led  tK«t  they  could  «mlk  into 
pric*. 


my  brain  to  imagine  what  error  I  had 
committed.  I  had  been  abroad  for 
three  months,  and  one  cannot  sin 
abroad.  Perhaps  I  had  been  misrepre- 
sented or  possibly  tliey  were  afraid  that 
I  might  sin,  and  this  was  a  mere  pre- 
caution. 

Out  I  went,  with  exactly  the  same 
sense  of  humiliation  that  I  always  feel, 
only  to  find  that  I  had  entered  the 
Gaiety  Theater  instead  of  the  Astor. 
Then  I  certainly  gave  myself  fits  for 
daring  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of 
clamoring  for  forbidden  fruit.  One  has 
to  be  dreadfully  careful,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  remember  the  theaters 
to  which  one  may  bow !  The  visiting- 
list  must  be  carefully  revised  from  time 
to  time,  and  even  then  it  is  scarcely 


adelphia  house  I  saw  the  entire  per- 
formance, and  was  able  to  do  it  full 
justice.  It  was  a  quite  expensive  way 
of  "covering"  a  performance,  but  the 
joy  of  achievement  made  it  worth 
while. 

Never  have  I  enjoyed  writing  a  criti- 
cism as  I  enjoyed  writing  that.  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  too  di«?- 
gustingly  ea.sy.  Of  course  I  had  a  few 
qualms.  Changes  might  have  l^een 
made, — lines  altered  and  situations  re- 
moved,— but  that  made  it  all  the  more 
exciting.  I'Aen  then,  I  missed  not  being 
among  those  present  at  the  New  York 
first-night,  and  I  felt  a  bit  sorry  for  my- 
self as  I  sat  in  solitary  state  writing  my 
review  hours  before  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so. 
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VT/HEN  somebody  else 
^  is  barred, — as  has 
happened  occasionally 
of  late, — I  feel  fiend- 
ishly overjoyed — 
really  brimming 
over  with  the  joy 
of  living.  Just 
to   think  that  I 
have  been  overlooked 
and  that  some  other 
fellow  has  stepped 
into   the   conflict ! 
And  he  always 
comes  to  me  for 
sympathy !  Before 
he  was  barred 
perhaps  he  was 
just  icily 
friendly,  and 
casual :  but  no 
sooner  has  he 
become  a 
marked  man 
than  he  turns 
to  me  for  con- 
solation.    H  e 
asks  my  advice — 
as  though  I  had 
any  —  and  won- 
ders if  there  is 
anything  he  could 
or   should  do 
Could  I  en- 


mm 


tK»  re' 


gions  pop' 
ular  w 
the  god 


^^j^    audience  that  I  know  by  heart  as- 
sumes  a  new  charm ;  and  I  say  to 
myself:    "Everything  comes  to 
isr.L  him  who  waits!" 
0:,      The  man  who  envied  me  is 
still  there,  unbarred  and  miser- 
able, but  I  am  now  exhilarated 
and  joyous  and  optimistic,  and  his 
discomfort  makes  me  laugh.  There 
is  a  psychological  possibility  in  the 
story  of  a  man  who  longs  to  be  dis- 
liked, and  who  is  compelled  to  go 
through  life  loved,  tolerated  in  his 
worst  moments,  and  regarded  inva- 
riably as  most  delectably  harmless. 
Some  day  I  must  write  that  story, 
and  I  can  do  it,  for  with  my  own 
experiences,  and  my  complete  failure 
to  be  loved  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  I 
think  I  am  fitted  to  the  task. 

It  has  often  been  very  painful  to 
me  to  realize  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  buy  me  a  scat  at  certain  thea- 
ters.   I  have  looked  at  the  colored 
man  in  the  elevator,  and  have  said  to 
myself :  "They  can't  bar  you,  because 
you   could  make  things  hum  for 
and  appeal  to  your  color."  I 
regarded  nonentities  and  af- 
nobodics  with  envious  eyes, 
I  reasoned  that  they  could 
Ik  into  any  box-office  and  buy 
I  the  theater,  if  they  had  the 
rice.    1  have  respected  my 
cook,  because  she  could  see 
performances  that  were  for- 
•n  to  me.  Sometimes 
ve  grown  quite  morbid 
nit  it. 

"Why  do  you  stand 
?"'     I  am  invariably 
asked.   "This  is  a  free 
country.  They 
couldn't   bar  you 
from  a  ship,  or  a 
train,  or  a  street- 
car."   That  always 
irritates    me,  be- 
cause I  find  myself 
involved  in  ex- 
planations that 
never   explain !  I 
have  to  go  through 
the  whole  stupid 


lighten 
him?   It  is 
really  quite 
gorgeous, 
and  I  smile 
at  him  in  malev 
happiness,  and  tell 
cheerfully  that  he 
do  nothing,  and  that 
instead  of  getting  bet- 
ter it  will  get  worse.  I 
am  delightfully  pessi- 
mistic, and  paint  for 
him  all  the  exquisite 
humor  of  it  all — which 
he  cannot  see !    I  take 
a  cruel  delight  in  it,  and 
feel  like  those  wretches 
who   love  to  torture. 
Then  I  go  in.  and  simply  revel  in  the 

show  from  which  he  is  barred.  My  thing  about  a  theater's  being  regarded 
chair  seems  unusually  comfortable;  the     in  the  hght  of  a  man's  private  house, 
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and  about  chttses  ttiat  are  printed  on 

tickets  on  the  subject  of  their  revoca- 
bility.  They  always  insist  that  I  could 
get  in  if  I  wantcHl  to  do  so,  and  al- 
thot^h  I  tell  them  that  I  do  want  to 
do  so,  and  that  I  hmr  tried,  they  per- 
sist nevertheless  in  bokiiig  at  me  as 
apathetic. 

I  WAS  veiy  friendly  with  a  world- 
*  famotis  manager  who  is  now  dead. 

He  had  brought  to  this  country  an  Eng- 
lish star  in  a  play  that  I  had  seen 
abroad  and  greatly  appreciated.  He 
was  to  present  her  in  a  theater  from 
vliicli  I  was  barred.  T  was  exceedint^ly 
anxious  to  see  the  ijcrforinance,  and  the 
manager  was  just  as  desirous  that  I 
sboulil  sec  it.  Why  not!*  He  knew  that 
I  approved  the  play,  and  that  I  should 
say  so.  He  did  all  he  could  to  facilitate 
my  entrance  into  the  barred  theater,  but 
he  was  not  successful.  Sooner  tlian  let 
me  in,  said  the  managers,  the}'  would 
close  the  house.  So  I  never  saw  ^e 
play.  He  was  aggrieved  because  he  was 
a  very  powerful  man,  and  I  w^as  ag- 
grieved because  I  had  set  my  mind  on 
reviewing  that  performance,  but  there 
we  were,  both  helpless! 

Several  actor  friends  liave  offered  to 
make  me  up,  so  that  I  should  be  un- 
recosTiizahle.  I  have  been  prorni^ed  a 
nice  blond  wig  and  dark  spectacles,  and 
one  even  suggested  that  I  could  appear 
with  a  bottle  nose,  just  as  thmi^jh  1  were 
bibulous.   Naturally  they  thought  they 


were,  going  to  have  considerable  ftm, 

and  they  begged  me  to  listen  to  reason. 

"I  can  msike  you  look  like  a  regular 
old  bum,"  said  one  actor,  "and  they 
couldn't  possibly  n  f      to  let  you  in. 

Yon  rnn  t;o  to  the  gallery,  and  I  will 
guaraiiiet;  that  nobody  will  sit  near^ou 
— I  can  make  yoti  look  so  contagions 
and  horrid." 

They  were  quite  annoyed  with  me  • 
when  I  refused  to  tamper  with  my  per- 
sonal appearance,  not  tliat  I  am  vain, 
or  care  how  1  look!  Still,  disguised 
as  a  bum,  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
enjoy  the  show,  and  also  that  it  was 
a  somewhat  undij^ii^'t'd  proceeding. 
^Moreover,  I  was  sure  that  the  story 
would  creep  out,  for  I  have  little  faith 
in  the  .decretive  qualities  of  actors. 

"Take  a  prize-fighter  with  vou,  and 
fight  your  way  in,"  said  another  actor 
friend,  but  I  couldn't  agree  to  tli at,  al- 
though one  frequenter  of  tl  r  ring 
ottered  his  services  gratis.  iiaaKuie 
having  to  prize-fight  your  way  into  a 
.show,  and  then  c:ive  it  undilntefl  j)raise. 
It  might  turn  out  to  be  the  play  of  the 
season;  and  think  of  the  prize-fighter 
blackening  the  eyes  of  the  [^atekee|ier 
in  order  that  I  mipfht  say  all  thati 

It's  a  nice  point,  as  the  late  W.  S. 
Gilbert  would  say.  There  is  nothing  to 
do  but  grin  and  bear  it  all.  and  I  feel 
quite  cheerful.  I  am  studying  psychics, 
and  some  dajr  I  may  be  able  to  propel 
ni\-  .subconscious  self  to  the  barred 
theaters. 


A  MUSICAL  MENU 

DAG-TIME  is  equal  jiarts  sugar  and  water;  classic  music  is  olives  and  oysteis; 

Giopin  is  like  luscious  fruit;  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  prunes:  Victor  Herbert, 

Crackerjack.  imisically  inrli^estiblc  in  lartje  <]tiantitic< :  Irving  P>erlin  is  an  "all- 
day  sucker,"  a  penny  can'h  "that  ought  lu  be  forbidden  by  the  llealtli  Depart- 
ment." 

These  are  tlie  \;r\\^  of  Koliert  W.  Stevens,  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  mu.sic  department.  He  holds  that  particular  instruments  and  par- 
ticular compositions  have  their  distinctri'e  tastes :  that  the  oboe  is  add,  acrid,  like 
a  lemon  or  persimmon;  the  flute  like  crystal  sugar;  the  'cello  like  good  cofTee: 
the  clarinet  a  well-seasoned  grapefruit;  the  pintio  staple,  clear  water;  the  violin 
hectic,  feverishly  intoxicating,  like  claret;  and  the  >a.\aphonc  like  buttermilk. 

"Bach  i.s  the  true  musical  oattneal."  argues  Professor  Stevens.  "Debussy  often 
served  pink  angel's-food  in  his  music  for  children.  Puccini  is  sparkling  car- 
bonated ^\-ater;  often  he  is  flat  soda  water." 

Which  completes  the  meal. 
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As    Written    in  Luzon 

WHEN  SUPERVISOR 
JIMMY  ROBINSON  WAS 
CAUGHT  NAPPING 


By   Paul   H.  Harris 

Attther  of  '  Bl.nd  God  i^nd  J.  T9m4,"  "Ben**— B.*d 
Seldisr"  ftnd  oih«r  »l*ri«> 


HE  bubonic  liad  come  to  Pan- 
gasinan. 

Terror  -  stricken  Tagalogs 


bought  ciiarms,  crossed  themselves, 
squatted  upon  their  heels  and  durably 
watched.  It's  that  way  with  a  Tagalog. 
No  white  man's  teachings  will  t  ver  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  not  good  sanitation 
to  throw  refuse  out  the  back  window 
or  let  (lie  identic  switie  ciuMle  at  one's 
yellow  feet.  And  the  pestc  bubouic€h— 
that  dread  sweeper  for  which  rats  have 
*been  widely  blamed  by  white-coated 
men  who  delve  with  test-tubes — why, 
what  is  to  be,  will  be. 

One  year  you  have  a  rice  crop, 
and  all  the  carabaos  fatten;  the  next 
season  may  be  lean.  For  months  upon 
mmiths  the  bubonic  plague  may  not 
visit  the  barrio  at  all.  Every  other 
town  in  the  Province  may  sufifer  from 
the  swift-dealing,  dread  visitor;  but 
your  particular  Iwrio  is  either  ludey 
or  unlucky. 

Of  course,  bubonic  can  be  checked, 
and  the  carabaos  would  not  have  died 
so  promptly  if  a  white  man  of  real 
parts  had  happened  to  rule  Pangasinan 
just  then.  Nor  would  the  creaking 
carruajc  de  muertos,  that  heart-para- 
lyzing dead  waj^on.  have  made  so  many 
trips  if  a  real  white  of  power  had  ruled 
in  Pan^inan.-  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, (hat  the  hulwnic  had  found  Super- 
visor jimmy  Robinson  very  wanting 
indeed. 

In  fact,  the  TTonorahle  Supervisor 
had  been  rlrunk  for  the  last  several 
days — had  kept  to  himself  up  in  his 
ofiictal  nipa  mansion,  had  played  cracked 


records  with  the  one  needle  left,  had 
joined  in  maudlin  chorus,  waving  a 

glass  to  keep  time,  Mnaking  his  palms 
for  a  sullen  muchacho  and  always  de- 
manding ice  and  more  ice.  So  the  bu- 
bonic and  the  dead-wagon  and  the  pigs 
pretty  nearly  ran  Panga<inan  for  a 
while.  Only  one  white  seemed  to  hope 
against  Fate;  only  cme  white  worked 
ai^inst  filth — and  she  it  was  who 
fought  die  long  days  and  longer  nights 
and  wondered  why  Manila  did  not  send 
help.  To  her  the  natives  flocked  in 
droves,  dumbly  pointing  to  sick  old  men 
in  wheelbarrows  or  drooling  infants  ia 
arms — ciying  their  dismal  wonder. 
Whereupon  Florence  Jane  Smith, 
school-teacher  assigned  to  l^angasinan, 
would  boil  more  water,  draw  upon  her 
waning  stock  of  medicines  and  fight 
her  one-handed,  steadily  losing  fight. 

For  ten  days  now  Miss  Smith  had 
suffered  through  it  all  with  hope  grow- 
int,'  that  the  Government  would  .surely 
get  relief  to  her  "by  to-morrow  at  least. 
For  one  visit  to  the  official  residence  of 
the  Honorahlc  Jimmy  Roliinson  h.id 
shown  her  there  was  no  hope  from 
that  direction. 

/^N  the  tenth  day  a  lull  came  in  the 
^  line  of  wide-eyed  natives,  and  she 
stumbled  out  to  the  porch  for  a  brief 
snateh  of  sleep,  for  a  hrief  \aratTon 
from  the  smelly  inner  rooms,  her  eyes 
heavy  as  her  heart.  She  flopped  into 
the  hammock,  cuddled  her  face  into  an 
achinij  arm  and  innnediatelv  pn"5«'ed 
into  a  blank  siesta  where  no  nightmares 
of  the  plague  could  bother  her  fagged 
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brain.  There  Fate  kit  h«r  for  as  much 
as  ten  luiaulcs. 

It  was  written,  however,  that  the 
daughter  of  Miguel  sitould  be  taken 
down;  and  so  he  hurried  to  the  house 
ol  the  white  seflorita  and  insisted  that 
Manuela  arouse  her  mistress.  So  a 
very  wear}'  school-ma'am  presently 
trudged  up  Pangasinan's  mam  street 
behind  a  muttering  Miguel,  under  her 
arm  clutching  the  sadly  small  supjily 
of  Pangasinan's  total  visible  supply  of 
nostnuns. 

As  they  aK*roached  the  Supervisor's 
house, — Miguel  lived  just  beyon<l, — her 
burning  ears  were  shamed  with  a  maud- 
lin chorus  from  a  vulgar  ditty  of  the 
music  halls  ;  the  Honorable  James  when 
in  liquor  did  not  choose  his  motifs. 
Judging  by  the  wavering  of  the  song, 
the  reprehensible  Supervisor  must  ht 
dancings  a  wobbling  rtgodan  around  the 
lloor  of  his  parlor.  And  it  was  at  just 
this  moment  that  Fate  decided  to  take 
a  meaningful  hand  in  the  careers  of 
James  Kobitison  and  Florence  Jane 
Smith. 

It  came  about  swiftly.  As  the 
school-teacher  and  her  sad  cortege 
passed  in  front  of  Pangasinan's  most 
prominent  saloon,  —  conveniently  lo- 
cated next  tloor  to  the  Supervisor's 
house, — a  renegade  from  the  hills  came 
lurching  out  into  the  street.  Knowing 
this  uncouth  gentleman  by  past  reputa- 
tion, she  tried  to  cross  the  street  un- 
seen; but  the  perversity  of  luck  was 
against  her.  Squaw  man  that  he  was, 
the  celchrating  one  still  let  amorous 
fancy  turn  to  his  own  race — the  race 
from  which  he  had  apparently  been 
granted  a  permanent  divorce.  Toward 
her  he  staggered,  leering.  TTis  crooked 
moutli  was  twisted  into  a  semblance  of 
a  smile;  in  his  dirty  hands  he  carried 
a  ragged  Panama. 

"Ah,  beauty  in  distress,"  he  smirked, 
"I  would  help  thee,  fair  maiden,  indeed 
1  would."  And  with  the  apparent  idea 
in  mind  that  his  oily  words  belied  his 
reputation  and  looks,  Squaw  Man  sidled 
up  to  her. 

"Better  lemme  carry  'um  for  you," 
he  grinned. 

She  drew  away  from  him  without 
pausinir  in  her  walk. 


Suddeidy  he  jumped  for  her,  his 
right  arm  crooked  ui  readiness — seized 
her  before  her  Scattered  wits  could 
grasp  the  bare  possibility  of  his  trying 
sucli  a  thing,  hugged  her  close  to  him 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  smack  upon  her 
check ! 

She  squirmed  free  from  his  bulging 
eyes  and  the  amis  which  relaxed  as  she 
dropped  her  medicine  bottles  and 
gashed  his  cheek  with  fmn  nails. 

Squaw  Man  staggered  back  a  step, 
wip«l  blood  from  his  cheek,  snarled  at 
her  and  jumped  again. 

ller  tottering  legs  refused  to  work; 
the  frightened  Miguel  had  promptly 
scuttled  to  cover;  not  a  weak>kneed 
native  policeman  was  in  sight  up  or 
down  the  dusty  street.  She  threw  up 
one  arm  to  ward  off  his  attack ;  fought 
back ;  struggled  impotently  in  the  arms 
of  this  towering,  drunken  thing  from 
the  hills;  lost  control  of  him  com- 
pletely— threw  back  her  head  and 
screamed. 

■ 

DEHIND  them  there  came  a  shuffling ; 

over  her  twisting  h^d  an  arm  shot 
straight  toward  the  receding  chin  of 
Squaw  Man;  a  fist  rang  home;  Squaw 
Man^  eyes  glazed,  and  he  crumpled  up 
in  a  helpless  heap  at  her  feet. 

In  the  fight  she  had  slipped  to  one 
knee;  she  whirled  and  looked  into  the 
then  unhandsome  features  of  the 
Memorable  Jimmy,  They  were  not  the 
features  of  an  Adonis,  even  when  alco- 
hol was  not  coursing  through  his  veins ; 
but  alcohol  had  coursed  so  thoroughly 
for  the  last  several  days  that  the  Honor- 
able Jimmy's  eyes  were  bloodshot;  and 
his  chin  was  unshaven. 

"What  was  he  trying  to  do — start 
something?"  inquired  the  Supervisor, 
pointing  toward  the  fallen  messr. 

She  stornl  up,  felt  of  her  arms  to  he 
sure  no  bones  were  broken,  gazed  u}>on 
the  broken  bottles,  gasped  for  a  moment 
or  two  and  then  shook  her  head. 

"No  harm  done  to  me,"  she  stam- 
mered. "I  just  had  to  scream,  tliough. 
He's  a  very  filthy  beast." 

The  Honorable  Jimmy  swayed 
slightly  as  he  stood  there  bareliended  in 
the  sun;  down  his  cheeks  rolled  much 
sweat.  He  examined  her  studiously. 
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"What  for  the  bottles?"  he  asked. 
She  returned  his  gaae  in  amazemeilt. , 
**Don't  you  know  ?" 
'I'm  afraid  nof* 

"The  bubonic  plague  is  here;  those 
bottles  you  sec  represent  the  last  re- 
maining stock  of  medicine  in  this 
town." 

He  leaned  ap^ainst  a  tree  and  gazed 
at  her  with  panic-stricken  eyes.  The 
man  had  been  on  a  "periodical," — ^if  you 
know  what  that  means, — and  the  man's 
mind  refused  to  get  back  in  j^roove. 

"Bubonic?"  he  stupidly  repeated 
after  her. 

"Yes — the  swift  sort,  too.  I've  tele- 
phoned and  telegraphed  for  helpi  but 
apparently  it  has  stmdc  Manila  too, 
and  tlicy  haven't  the  men  or  supplies 
to  spare  right  at  this  minute.  They've 
promised  to  get  some  of  both  up  here 
just  as  soon  as  tfa^  possibly  can." 

Mr.  SufM^rvisor  passed  a  wear)'  hand 
across  his  throbbing  forehead,  leaned 
against  a  friendly  tree  and  thought  for 
niinutes.    Finally : 

"So  I  suppose  you  are  the  new 
school-teacher  up  here — and  this  is  your 
inittatton  to  our  midst''  He  pait^  to 
wipe  the  pouring  sweat  from  his  eyes : 
shook  his  head  in  the  abject  misery  of 
this  knowledge.  She  waited  for  him 
to  come  around — gave  his  faculties  a 
chance  to  proclaim  him  master  of  part 
of  hfanaelf  again. 

**Yes,  it's  been  pretty  hard,'*  she 
continued,  "and  now  it''^  poino-  to  he 
harder  with  all  liiat  valuable  mcdicme 
wasted.  I  <k>n*t  know  what  I  shall 
do." 

The  Honorable  Jimmy  suddenly 
stiffened. 

"What  we  shall  do,"  he  chantjed, 
"because  God  knows  I've  done  enough 
harm  already.  1 11  leave  in  five  minutes 
for  Dagnpan  —  there's  a  supply  of 
drugs  there."  lie  paused  to  kick  the 
Squaw  Man — slapped  his  hands,  blew 
a  whistle. 

"Throw  that  carrion  in  the  jail,"  he 
directed  to  the  sleepy-eycr!  policeman 
who  came  a-running — muttering  ex- 
cuses. 

A  muchacho  came  with  his  hnt ;  to- 
gether they  started  for  the  stricken 
abode  of  Miguet.   Jiimny  wobbled  a 


little  in  his  stride;  his  thoughts  were 
not  fast;  his  eyes  were  slightly  aglaze : 
but  realization  had  come  home  to  him, 
and  sh^  walking  at  his  side,  felt  re- 
lieved, oMifident^  unafraid. 

LIE  threw  back  his  shoulders,  looked 

*  down  at  her  and  smiled  sheepishly. 

"It's  nothing  to  laugh  about,"  he  said, 
"but  that  scream  of  yours  was  the  first 
tiiii^  I  had  known  for  a  good  ^wuiy 
days,  I  guess.  Been  playing  that  dag- 
goned  old  talking-machine  and  trying 
to  drink  up  all  the  rotten  liquor  in 
camp.  It  wont  happen  again  for  an- 
other six  months." 

He  trudged  along,  rubbed  his  eyes; 
she  made  no  comment. 

"I  know;  it  happened  before,"  he 
said. 

She  didn't  answer;  her  mind  was 
too  full  of  important  plans— immediate 
needs,  gratitude — to  ponder  over  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  Honorable 
James. 

"And  will  you  go  this  afternoon — ^for 
the  medicines?"  she  asked. 

His  answer  was  to  call  a  policeman, 
who  shortly  reappeared  with  a  span  of 
pontes  hitched  to  a  high-wheeled 
vehicle. 

"I'm  off  for  Dagupan,"  he  told  her 

outside  the  abode  of  ^Tigticl,  "and 
perhaps  you  should  know  that  we  carry 
nothing  to  drink  with  us  but  water." 

She  waved  at  him  from  the  door;  his 
hand  Hashed  back  through  the  dust. 
And  as  she  worked  through  the  night 
with  Migud's  dat^rhter,  she  thought  of 
the  boy  speeding  toward  Dagnpan — 
calculated  the  hours  necessary  for  his 
trip  with  good  luck — if  only  he  did  not 
fall  from  grace. 

It  was  with  this  big  if  worrying  her 
that  she  fell  asleep ;  well  she  knew  that 
the  man  who  has  caroused  for  a  week 
or  more  can  rarely  resist  sudden  lights, 
whan|pr^  mechanical  |Manos,  real 
Amencan  bottled  goods,  near-gayety 
of  the  sort  Luzoirs  big  little  towns 
could  boast.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  a 
weak-willed  youth  would  want  to  resist 
the  allurements  of  Dagupan  after  being 
interned  in  Pangasinan  for  months  on 
end.  So  she  prajrcd  for  him  and  his 
mission,  prayed  with  tiie  active  memory 
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of  the  pleading  sick  she  mast  face  die 

next  day,  prayed  for  the  precious  inedi> 

cuies  he  could  bring. 

And  when  her  day  was  started  again, 
she  kept  checking  up  his  itinerary— > 
remembered  the  long  day's  drive,  won- 
dered ii  she  was  to  be  entirely  deserted 
in  this  stricken  barrio. 

That  night  she  wearily  collapsed  into 
a  steamer-chair,  suffered  the  muchacha 
to  brash  her  hair  with  the  comb  which 
always  seemed  to  catch,  ^ut  her  burn- 
ing eyes  against  the  recollections  of 
Pangasinan's  worst  days,  checked  back 
the  hours  of  his  journey. 

With  no  delays  whatever,  he  could 
get  back  to  the  barrio  by  daylight  the 
next  morning;  and  something^  seemed 
to  tell  her  he  would.  She  had  learned 
to  suspect  violent  self-recriminations 
when  a  man  promised  to  quit  drinking ; 
the  more  violent  the  oath  of  virtue,  the 
1(  s  li';cly  the  drinker  to  stand  by  his 
word,  iiut  this  boy  had  only  seemed 
ashamed — ^had  acknowledged  his  fall 
with  stammers,  had  seemed  to  take  it 
as  a  thing  to  ha-c  been  expected— and 
to  be  expected  again.  If  only— and  yet 
somehow  that  big  if  was  squelched  by 
a  supreme  confidence  that  Supervisor 
Jimmy  would  keep  his  word. 

IT  seemed  to  Florence  Jane  Smith 
*  that  she  had  hardly  closed  her  eyes 
when  there  came  a  pounding  on  the 
front  door. 

Manucla — sleepy  and  nccusiomed  to 
the  calls  of  llie  sick — stumbled  out, 
faltered  with  the  cross-bar,  mumbled 
in  the  dark. 

"Tell  the  senorita  I  want  to  speak  to 
her,"  came  the  clear  voice  of  the  boy. 

llcr  heart  gave  a  leap;  he  had  made 
good  with  a  vengeance.  He  had  re- 
turned three  hours  before  she  could 
have  hoped  for. 

Pulling  her  kimono  around  her  shoul- 
ders, she  jerked  on  her  slip|)ers  and  ran 
to  tlic  door.  He  stood  there,  both 
arms  filled  with  bottle^:  the  sleepy 
driver  carrying,  a  soap-box  filled  with 
more. 

"The  good  old  doc  says  he  will  send 

a  couple  of  sanitary  insficctors  to-mor- 
row," said  Jimmy.  "He's  told  me  all 
about  how  to  use  this  junk,  and  I 


thought  I'd  wake  you  up  to  let  you 

know ;  maybe  you'll  sleep  easier." 

She  reached  out  for  the  precious 
packages  and  noticed  that  he  swayed 
a  httle  there  in  the  half  dark. 

"You  must  have  driven  those  ponies 
into  the  ground, '  she  said.  -'Yes,  i  will 
sleep  better,  and  if  you  don't  mind, 
we'll  start  doctoring  at  daylight.  The 
Lord  knows  we've  got  enough  work  to 
do." 

lie  grinned  feebly  and  saluted. 

'  I'll  he  there  on  the  job;  call  by  the 
shack,"  he  answered. 

As  he  walked  out  of  sight,  curiosity 
got  the  best  of  her  and  she  called  the  < 
driver. 

"Did  the  seiior  drink  on  this  trip?'* 
she  asked. 

The  sleepy  cochero  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "No,  seiiora;  but  he  was  a 
crazy  man.  He  would  not  let  me  sleep 

on  the  road  to  Dagupan.  We  changed 
horses ;  i  got  a  short  siesta  in  the  plaza 
at  Dagupan;  the  crazy  Supervisor  re- 
turned and  we  started  the  long  drive 

back.  For  t\\o  nights  now  T  have  not 
slept."  Willi  thai  iie  clucked  to  his 
Steeds  and  clattered  away. 

Indeed  the  .Supervisor  had  kept  his 
word;  now  she  understood  why  he 
swayed  there  in  the  half  dark ;  now  she 
knew  that  he  was  every  iiic!i  a  man. 
Her  heart  was  glad  within  her;  perhaps 
life  in  I'angasinan  would  not  be  so  bad, 
after  all. 

She  found  him  early  that  morning, 
sound  asleep  in  a  steamer-chair,  fully 
clothed. 

"Cut  you  should  not  try  to  sleep  this 

way,"  she  admonished. 

"Had  to,"  grunted  Jimmy;  "knew 
you  wanted  to  get  busy  and  didn't  want 
to  wn'^tr  time  getting  dressed  " 

She  liked  him  even  better  for  that; 
and  the  first  few  days  served  to  bring 
them  verv  close.  scr\-cd  to  let  each  know 
the  other  as  only  big  events  do  serve, 
made  each  realise  the  strength  of  the 
woman  and  the  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness. 

At  last  the  sanitary  insi»eclors  ar- 
rived from  Dagupan.  A  big  ovenlike 
affair  was  erected  down  in  the  Munici- 
pal Market;  and  to  this  the  bubonic 
sufferers  were  carted  in  dozens,  there 
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to  be  timnt  into  a  great  tin  barrel 

where  high  heat  was  supposed  to  kill 
the  deadly  germs.  A  jrrave-eyed  Amer- 
ican surgeon  of  the  Army  Uien  came, 
supervised  the  baking  of  the  patients, 
kept  check  of  fatalities,  noted  success 
or  failure  for  die  eternal  good  of  future 
generations. 

Within  two  weeks  he  and  his  able 
assistants  had  baked  or  doctored  every 
Tagalog  in  Pangasinan ;  the  barrio  was 
pronounced  bubonic-free  and  official 
red-tape-dom  was  duly  notified  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  heroic  work  done  by 
Florence  Jane  Snntih  and  Supervisor 
James  Robinson.  W  hereupon  he  and 
his  assistants  departed  for  other 
stricken  towns,  and  ilie  ways  of  Pan- 
gasinan  resumed  their  even  tenor. 

Also,  Supen  isor  Jimmy  stropped  his 
razor  again,  pitched  into  cleaning  up  his 
town,  started  the  wheels  of  ^venmient 
running  efficiently,  uid  boned  himself 
in  work. 

I7OR  several  weeks  after  the  sanitary 

*  workers  left  Pangasinan.  jimmy's 
shame  was  so  great  within  him  that  he 
only  had  coarage  for  an  occasional 
talk  with  the  mistress  of  the  white- 
washed school ;  rarely,  even,  did  he 
summon  the  fortitude  to  bring  her 
mangoes  or  orchids  gathered  by  his 
muchacho.  She  watched  the  change 
with  smiling  interest;  and  gradually 
die  broke  down  his  reserve  and  learned 
to  admire  that  young  man  verj'  much 
indeed — even  spent  musing  houis  wish- 
ing that  he  were  her  man. 

It  is  ordained  tfiat  one  white  woman 
and  one  white  man  cooped  up  in  the 
same  little  village  shall  learn  to  know 
eadi  other  as  few  men  and  women  ever 
learn.  It  is  ordained  that  knowledge 
of  this  kind  breeds  admixation  or  fear; 
liking,  love  or  disgust. 

Monotonous  week  after  monotonous 
week  rolled  by ;  only  an  occasional  pack- 
train,  bearing  old  newspapers  and 
bronzed  whites,  passed  through  Pan- 
gasinan in  a  barely  halted  doud  of  dust. 
And  these  breaks  were  not  even  wel- 
comed by  Jimmy  now ;  he  wanted  every 
moment  of  her  omipany;  he  envied 
every  smile  she  gave  the  chance  tourist 
who  happened  to  be  their  guest. 


For  they  had  taken  to  having  their 

meals  together,  an  arrangement  halt- 
ingly  suggested   by  Jimmy   on  the 

¥'ounds  of  economy  and  better  service, 
his  she  had  accc])ted  with  the  same 
quiet  smile  with  which  she  watched  him 
as  they  tc^lked  of  nights  in  the  moon- 
light— accepted  with  a  peculiarly  guilty 
pride  in  the  worship  of  him. 

Then  one  day  about  six  months  after 
he  had  saved  her  from  the  drunken 
Squaw  Man,  Jinrniy  began  showii^ 
the  signs. 

Well  and  easily  she  recognized  the 
beckonings  of  drink— his  absent- 
minded  lapses  in  conversation,  uncalled- 
for  pacings  up  and  down  the  porch 

Bui  her  mind  had  been  made  up; 
she  knew  just  how  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. A  plan  she  had  dreamed  over 
was  ready  for  him. 

"Well,  Jimmy  boy,  you'tt  thinking 
of  taking  a  trip  to  Dagupan,"  she  be- 
gan ;  "you  sny  you've  got  a  lot  to  do 
down  there  and  can't  put  it  off  any 
longer.  Well,  boy,  I  know  what  the 
lot  is  you've  got  to  do  down  there.  You 
feel  the  old  craving  coming  on;  you 
are  decent  enough  to  want  to  be  out  of 
my  sight  when  you  fall." 

He  started  a  protest,  but  she  went  on : 
*  Xo — I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
It's  a  bitter  fact  that  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  alcohol  dan- 
ger-signals  Now,  you've  done 

mighty  well  with  Pangasinan  town; 
the  whole  district  is  better  off  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  The  natives  think 
you  are  just  about  the  best  ever;  gov- 
ernment Inspectors  have  even  found 
time  to  commend  what  you  have  done 
here.  You  have  put  your  house  in 
order;  Ptogasinan  is  mighty  spick  and 
span.  Keep  it  up,  and  Uncle  Sam  will 
give  you  a  bigger  district,  a  better  job. 
But  you're  what  they  call  a  'periodical.' 
You  either  believe  you  have  inherited 
the  curse  of  drink  or  think  from  past 
experience  that  the  call  of  the  gutter 
just  has  to  be  answered  every  so 
often.** 

CHE  paused  to  let  her  words  sink  in, 
^  smiled  at  hhii  with  head  In  hands. 
And  he  nodded  in  silent  agreement  witii 
all  stye  said. 
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''So  I  have  a  proposition  to  niftke  to 

you,"  she  said  then.  "It  may  sound 
unmaideniy  in  me — but  I've  seen  quite 
a  bit  more  of  tiie  worid  than  you  have 
and  consequently  know  whereof  I 
speak.  And — and  it  is  also  true  that 
during  the  last  few  months  you  have 
grown  to — like  me  very  much. 

"That  is  perfectly  natural  when  you 
remember  that  i  am  not  deformed  in  any 
way,  possess  a  fair  modicmn  of  good 
looks  and  have  never  been  accused  of 
owning  a  particularly  sour  disposition. 
Perhaps  you  would  never  have  noticed 
me  in  a  town  full  of  other  people,  but 
the  fact  is  that  wc  just  couldn't  live 
here  so  close  to  each  other  without  your 
either  liking  or  hating  me/' 

She  stifled  a  giggle,  for  the  young 
man  seemed  thunderstruck.  Her 
rather  revolutionary  frankness  of  ap- 
proach was — ^well  disconcerting.  She 
gulped  back  the  tinge  of  hysteria, 
gripped  her  voice  and  plunged  on  with 
her  great  idea — the  plan  whidi  had 
come  to  her  one  night  when  she  stared 
out  at  the  cocoanuts  and  tried  to  fathom 
their  future,  the  plan  of  many  risks, 
but  tmiqiie  and  worth  the  tryiiijg. 

"Of  course  wc  both  know  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  must  be  tried  in  the  fire," 
she  continued.  **It  always  brings  out 
the  metal.  This  sounds  trite,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  way  to  express 
what  I  mean.   So  this  is  my  idea: 

"You  are  on  the  verge  of  stirrender. 
You  may  or  you  may  not  ^\\c  way. 
Jimmy  Iwy,  but  I  want  to  help  you 
win  if  I  can.  And — and  we  should  look 
at  this  important  thing  sanely/' 

S!ic  stopped ;  what  was  to  come  re- 
quired real  effort.    Then  she  said: 

"Move  your  things  over  here — share 
half  the  house  with  me." 

Jimmy  gasped.  Her  face  was  turned 
from  him ;  her  words  came  fast :  "That 
alone  will  be  one  of  the  suprcmest  tests» 
for  nnttirallv  yott  and  I  know  what 
such  intimacy  might  mean  in  the  eyes 
of  even  this  little  world  of  ours.  To 
make  it  e\  en  more  thorough, — to  fight 
vonr  bicff^est  nj^ht.— pnt  a  bottle  of 
whisky  out  on  the  table  in  what  will  be 
our  dining-foom.  Pace  it :  let  the  bottle 
be  uncorked,  see  if  you  can  resist — meet 
this  real  enemy  in  the  open/* 


His  mind  was  awhirl;  his  plodding 

brain  could  not  quite  keep  up  with 
the  strategy  of  the  girl ;  he  dared  not 
look  at  her. 

"We  will  tell  travelers,"  she  went  on, 
"that  you  and  I  share  flic  house  be- 
canse  I  am  afraid  of  prowling  ladrones. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  such  a  trial,  we 
will  thoroughly  know  each  other,  and 
the  knowledge  will  decide  our  future. 

"The  moment  you  fall  from  gracej" 
— she  emphasized  the  next  sentence, — 
"in  the  slightest  manly  respect — then 
the  trial  is  over  and  our  pact  is 
broken/' 

Jimmy  gulped,  cleared  his  throat, 
hitched  his  chair  over  and  confidently 
took  her  hand  in  his. 

"Why/*  he  asked,  "are  you  willing 
to  try  this  with  me?  It's  l?ig,  gir£ 
big."  * 

''Because,  Jimmy,  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  chance  of  going  through  the 
fire  with  you,  because  1  believe  in  facing 
facts,  because  an  enemy  fought  in  the 
open  is  an  enemy  better  routed,  because 
such  a  real  test  would  make  or  break 
us — and  we  both  want  to  win." 

She  patted  his  hand,  was  silent  for  a 
moment.   Then  she  said  calmly: 

"And  then  again,  you  see  I  know 
what  to  expect  of  a  drinking  man.  I 
am  suing  a  drunkard  for  my  divorce." 

Jimmy  snapped  upright  in  his  chair, 
dropped  her  hand  and  stared  aghast. 
This  day  was  too  swiftly  moving  for 
htm. 

"Your  husband  ?"  he  gasped. 

Her  slow  nod  was  lost  upon  him. 

""Yes,  he  deserted  me,"  she  replied. 
"Under  the  Spanish  law,  I  will  auto- 
matically secure  my  divorce  unless  he 
turns  up  in  the  Islands  and  contests 
the  suit  within  onr  ycnr.  The  year  is 
up  just  four  months  from  to-d^;  my 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  at  Manila  eight  months  ago." 

Jimmy  wis  on  his  feet,  on  his  face 
deeppity. 

"Then  you  know  what  the  Iktuor 
doe?,"  he  managed.  "Gad.  bnl  it's  won- 
derful of  you  to  give  me  this  chance 
— to  help  me,  I'll  be  your  absolute 
coolie  for  this;  you'll  see  that  I  know 
my  big  chance  when  I  mcset  it  lake 
this." 
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"I  know  yoct  will,"  she  smiled  back. 

"Move  in  to-night;  I'll  mark  the  day 
of  tny  divorce  on  the  wall  calendar 
wer  there." 

Around  the  mimerals  29  she  drew 
a  round,  bold  circle  of  red. 
Started  then  this  strange  test. 

#. 

p\AY  after  day  thev  linr^hed  across 
the  table  at  each  other,  midway 
between  them  an  uncorked,  untouched 
#  bottle  of  whisky — happy  as  two  kids, 

deeply  in  love  and  trying  to  hide  the 
seriou^iess  of  it  all  with  foolish  joking 
and  gibes  that  brought  forth  rolliddi^ 
laughs — all  strange  sonn  l^  rm  !  aston- 
ishing, to  Isidro  the  manservant  and 
Manuda  the  maid. 

All  Pangasinan— ^fter  talking  with 
Isidro  and  Alanuela — stared  for  a  day, 
shnigE^ed  its  shoulders  and  let  the  fates 
take  tlieir  course.  Why  should  these 
.  two  loco  Americans  live  in  a  big  nipa 
house  divided  by  a  partition — live  to- 
gether and  yet  apart?  Foolish  Amer- 
icanos, very.  Quien  sabe  Americanos, 
anyhow  ? 

And  Jimmy  and  the  girl  jiassed 
tfirough  the  happiest,  quickest,  most 
trying  days  and  nights  of  tlieir  lives. 
He  was  dazzled  by  the  continual  relish 
of  her  quicker  mind  and  his  heart  was 
hers  wholly. 

She  watched  the  boy's  fight  witli  a 
heart  which  in  turn  surrendered,  and 
in  tfieir  comings  and  goings  they  were 
as  punctilious  as  a  ^nimg'  nian  and  a 
young  lady  who  happened  to  be  spend- 
11^  tfie  week-end  at  the  same  house- 
party. 

And  when  the  crisis  came,  when  he 
paced  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight 
and  gritted  his  palms  together  at  the 
cnix  of  his  fight,  when  liquor-desire 
ran  hottest,  she  lay  awake  far  into 
the  night — suffered  with  him  and 
greeted  him  at  the  breakfast  table  with 
the  smile  which  told  she  knew. 

Refreshed,  coutidcnt  because  of  an- 
other momentary  victory,  he  would 
^  pitch  into  another  day's  big  work- 

that  work  which  was  gradually  gaining 
fame  for  his  province  with  the  powers 
that  be.  She  entered  into  his  experi- 
mental-farm  plans,  showed  a  remark- 
ably practical  turn,  helj)ed  him  might- 


ily, tempted  his  longing  arms  eveiy 
time  she  bent  over  the  bme^printe  with 
him. 

And  he  played  the  game. 

There  came  an  unexpected  increase 

in  his  salary,  and  he  ran  from  the  post 
office  to  show  her  the  short  letter  of 
dignified  praise  which  accompanied  the 
gladsome  small  sheet.  She  congratu- 
lated him  with  a  catch  in  her  words 
and  dumfonnded  him  ttiat  night  by  the 
soft  sobbing  that  crept  over  the  parti- 
tion.   And  this  pu;rzlcd  him  sorelv. 

So  the  laggar*!  weeks  sneaked  by, 
the  hard  work,  the  hard  fight  and  the 
eternal  puzzling  by  the  boy  and  the 
confident  hoping  by  the  girl.  The 
calendar  had.  only  a  lew  days  left  until 
^e  nqrstic  red  circle  was  reached. 

Jimmy  was  head  over  hvcU  m  \ynr]< 
one  morning  when  there  came  a  il lump- 
ing and  blowing  upon  the  steps  of  his 
official  administration  building,  and  a 
major  of  the  regulars  came  cluttering 
in,  shaking  off  dust,  bellowing  greet- 
ings. 

"Major  Clavering — may  have  heard 
of  me,"  he  boomeil.  "Came  up  to  see 
tiie  work  you  are  doing  in  Pangasinan 
— wanted  to  see  old  Smith's  daughter, 
too.  How  are  you,  my  boy  ?" 

Jimmy  made  him  welcome,  saw  to  it 
that  his  inner  man  was  cared  for.  and 
refused  to  join  with  anything  stronger 
than  water — at  which  the  Major  beamed 
approvingly. 

As  the  old  man  chattered  along, — 
gossiped  of  the  Government,  drainage, 
rice,  Constabulary,  —  Jimmy  began 
forming  an  important  question  in  his 
mind.  Here  was  a  man  who  knew 
"the  finest  girl  in  the  world,  knew  her 
family.  He  of  all  men  could  help  him 
unravel  a  big  part  of  the  puzzle  which 
had  helped  to  keep  him  awake.  The 
Major  would  know  her  husband!  He 
could  relieve  all  of  Jimmy's  l>ig  doul)ts 
in  a  moment ;  he  was  the  kind  who 
would  not  mind  telling  a  fellow. 

For  Jimmy  had  passed  many  an  un- 
happy hour  in  contemplating  the  pos- 
sible return  of  the  drunkard  husband 
from  whom  Mary  was  ffettinjef  a  divorce. 
^^V11  he  knew  lhat  druiikanls  occasion- 
ally reform  and  long  again  for  the  good 
things  of  life  which  have  once  been 
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thein.  Perhaps  he  would  fight  thA 
case;  and  under  the  Spanish  law,  as 
Jimmy  had  taken  the  trouble  to  And 
oat  me  wife  could  not  obtain  a  decree 
when  the  husband  showed  a  willingness 
to  support  her  again.  . 

THEY  talked  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  the  Major  mellowed  vi«;ibly 
under  Jinuny's  freely  dispensed  and  ex- 
cellent liquor.  It  seemed  like  a  good 
time  to  learn  the  worst. 

*'You  say  you  knew  Miss  Shiith  when 
a  Httfe  girlr  he  asked. 

"IJkc  my  own  clau£^hter,"  laughed 
the  good  Major.  "Knew  her  when 
^e  wasn't  knee-high  to  a  duck.  And 
poor  old  Smith— one  of  the  best  officers 
ever  graduated  from  the  Poh^t  I 
ought  to  know;  we  were  classmates. 
Know  what  poor  old  Smith  did?** 
Jimmy  did  not. 

The  Major  stirred  his  highball  and 
gazed  moodily  into  its  amber  depths. 

"Why,  he  just  naturally  refused  to 
listen  to  the  doctors,  and  when  he  got 
over  here,  he  underesiiniatcil  the  bad 
influence  of  tropical  weather  upon  the 
Angln-Snxon  system— and  lie  jilainly 
drank  himself  to  death.  Warning  for 
an  of  ns."  The  Major  sighed.  'That 
Ii'ft  Mary  hiffh  and  dry,  and  she,  p!urky 
girl,  took  this  school-teacher  job  like 
the  thoroughbred  she  is — refused  to  live 
on  her  relatives — told  me  she  was  going 
to  come  up  here,  work  hard,  save  her 
money  and  go  back  to  California  and 
start  a  chicken  ranch.  .Said  there  was 
good  money  in  it.  A  plucky  and  fine 
girl,  I  repeat,  sir.** 

Jimmy's  voice  was  unsteady. 

"And  that  wortliless  doqf  of  a  hus- 
band of  hers.  I>o  you  think  he  wili- 
er— fight  her — divorce-suit  ?" 

The  Major  stared. 

"Divorce?  Husband?  WTiat  are 
you  talking  about,  young  man?  Mary 
was  never  married." 

Timmv's  jaw  dropped;  his  brain 
stood  still. 

Gradually  the  light  came;  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  grabbed  the  amazed  old  man 
by  the  shoulder  and  barked  at  him: 


"I  see  it  all.  So  it  was  her  way  of 
trying  me  out." 

The  Major  gazed  at  the  young  man 
with  the  rumpled  hair  and  eyes  snap^ 

ping  with  happiness,  shoved  back  his 
chair  to  get  a  better  look  and  had  just 
started  a  question  when  the  girl  her- . 
self  came  laughing  into  the  room.  She 
looked  from  Jimmy  to  the  Major, 
blushed,  hung  her  head  and  made  a 
dive  of  it  for  the  welcomin|f  arms  of 
her  old  family  friend. 

"I  heard  Jim's  question/'  she  mur- 
mured, with  face  hidden  in  the  Major's 
sheltering  arm.  "Tell  him  to  tell  you 
why  he  wants  to  know  about — But 
she  could  manage  no  more. 

The  Honotawc  Supcn  isor  struggled 
with  speech,  waved  his  hand  for  a 
moment,  gazed  hopelessly  at  the  girl, 
grinned  broadly  beneath  a  fieiy  red 
which  had  covered  his  tan.  The  Major 
threw  back  his  head  and  yelled. 

**Ah,  ha !  young  lady ;  so  you've  been 
up  to  your  story-book  tricks  again,  have, 
you !" 

He  paused  impressively. 

''Young  man,  come  closer.  I  s^d 
she  was  a  plucky  girl;  I  also  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  she's  highly  romantic 
Now,  what's  all  this  folderol  about  lier 
having  a  husband?'* 

Jimmy^  stammered  but  a  moment. 

"Nothing  at  all.  Major — nothing  at 
all — just  a  little  joke  between  ourselves. 
You  see,  ihr>  fnrt  is,  we  are  going 
down  to  Manila  vou  to-morrow. 

She  has  consented  io  l  ikc  unto  herself 
a  luishand,  that's  all.  Am  I  right, 
Florence  ?" 

For  answer  she  walked  across  his 
room,  tore  off  a  whole  page  from  his 
office  calendar,  crumpled  it  into  a  ball 
and  threw  it  into  a  waste-basket. 

"Perhaps  the  Major  wasn't  intending 
to  go  back  to  ^fanila,"  she  ventured. 

That  worthy  gazed  from  one  to  the 
other  in  some  slight  amazement— dia- 
mi'^scd  the  calendar  incident  as  trivial, 
and  stood  before  them.  Then  he  held 
both  his  hands  aloft  in  blessing. 

"Why,  God  bless  you  both ;  I'll  char- 
ter a  special  train,"  be  boomed. 
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A  tensely  dramatic  situation  is 


A  NA/^oman 

of 
Flame 


BY  HAROLD 
MAC  GRATH 


Illustrated  by 
Henry  A.  Thiedc 


~HE  lay  in  a  gray  corner. 

The  w.'.lls  were  gray ;  the 
J  robe  which  covered  the 


lounge  was  gray ;  her  peignoir  was 
gray ;  and  so  jKjrhaps  were  her 
thoughts.  Only  the  thick  black  hair 
of  her  head  and  the  i)ale  skin  of 
her  face  had  definite  outline,  stand- 
ing out  from  the  gray  l)ackground 
like  the  head  of  a  swimmer  in  a 
misty  sea.  There  was  no  color 
anywhere  about  her.  except  the  two 
little  points  of  ruby  light  in  her 
great  somber  black  eyes.  One  could 
scarcely  tell  whether  this  light  was 
reflected  or  came  mysteriously 
from  within. 

She  was  watching  the  man  in  the 
room  beyon<l.  in  the  library.  He 
sat  at  a  desk,  writing,  writing. 
Sometimes  he  paused  to  gaze  into 
space,  where  inspirations  lie  ready 
to  spring  forth  at  the  ])eckon  of  the 
seeing  eye.  Sometimes  his  thin 
fingers  burrowed  into  his  blond 
hair  or  snarled  in  and  out  of  his  ashen 
beard.  .Again,  he  would  lean  on  his 
ell)ows  and  cover  his  face  with  his 
hands.  And  ever  and  anon  a  wisp  of 
smoke  from  a  discarded  cigarette  in 
the  ash-tray — an  old  pewter  porringer 


— would  curl  aslant  his  beautiful  pro- 
file, giving  an  Olympian  touch  to  it. 

"Men  tire,  and  women  fade,"  she 
murmured  in  an  undertone.  "But  I 
haven't  faded,  and  he  hasn't  tired.  It's 
that  will-o'-the-wisp.    I  wonder  what  I 
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brilliantly  handled  in  this  unusual  novelette  by  a  master  story-teller 


shall  have  to  do?  Half-illusions  are 
the  most  deadly.  With  a  full  illusion, 
one  does  not  think ;  with  no  illusion  at 
all  one  is  free.  How  shall  I  act  to  con- 
vince him  ?" 

Presently  the  writer  dropped  his  pen- 


cil, rose  and  walked  hastily  over  to  one 
of  the  windows. 

The  woman  in  gray  slid  off  the 
lounge.  She  drifted  rather  than  walked 
to  a  spot  directly  hehind  him.  her  chin 
almost    touching    his    shoulder,  and 
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looked  out  into  the  diademed  night.  If 
he  felt  her  presence,  he  fjavc  no  sign. 
For  several  minutes  they  remained  thus. 
"One  never  tires  of  that  picture/'  she 

said.' 

"Xo.   It  is  always  beautiful." 

T!ie-e  two  had  many  tl.inq^^  in  com- 
mon, among  which  was  tlie  rapture  of 
standing  on  htiglits.  The  apartment 
was  on  the  top  floor  of  a  twenty-storied 
husines?;  hln-k  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  I  hi  rt  were  two  sides,  as  with 
this  stor\  .  One  looked  out  upon  the 
river  and  the  sea.  and  the  nihc-r  com- 
manded the  great  thoroughfares,  the 
towers  of  marale  and  granite  and  brick, 
the  lofty,  spidery  l)ridges.  \\  hite  stars 
ahove  the  yellow  stars  hclow  flickered 
and  winked  at  them,  stars  celestial  and 
earthly,  the  white  light  of  peace  and  the 
>-ellow  light  of  turmoiU  God's  and 
man's. 

**Yes,  it  is  always  beautiful  up  here. 

Do  you  remember  that  'snowstorm  last 
winter,  how  we  sat  here  by  this  window 
for  two  full  hours?  Was  ever  anything 
more  exquisite  than  that  white  mantle 
which  obliterated  the  unsightly,  which 
covered  the  city's  scars  and  wounds?" 
She  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  pos- 
sessively. 

"Scars  and  wounds,"  he  repeated, 
reaching  up  and  laying  his  hand  on 
hers.  "How  like  a  great  city  huinani^ 
is!  Always;  hnil(?ing  np.  tdways  tearing 
down,  nioviriij  aiul  twisting,  now  beau- 
tiful, now  :  and  one  by  one  the 
landmarks  vanish  and  are  forgotten,  as 
you  and  1  shall  vanish  and  be  for- 
gotten." 

"Read  me  what  you  have  written, 
^'ou've  been  at  that  desk  for  three 
w  hole  hours.  Do  you  want  your  coffee 
now?  Oh,  it  wilt  be  a  great  play.  The 
second  act  was  superb." 

"You  ought  to  know."  He  smiled 
and  then  looked  at  his  watch.  "One 
o'clock?  I  didn't  know  ii  u.i'^  v,,  l,iie. 
(io  to  bed.  Don't  bother  about  the 
coffee." 

**But  I  want  to 

Tfc  caught  in  r  by  the  arm?  and 
lightly  swung  her  over  toward  the  desk 
— with  a  strenj^th  rather  astonishin|r  in 
so  slender  a  iKidy- -ami  tilted  the  lamp 
so  that  the  glare  of  it  mi|^t  cover  her. 


The  ruby  ])oints  of  light  expanded  until 
ficr  eyes  giuvved  like  Burgundy  wine  in 
glasses  held  against  candlelight.  Her 
skin  was  no  longer  pale  but  rosy  :  and 
her  bosom  rose  up  and  out  with  the 
deep  intake  of  ecstatic  breath. 

CEUIA  NORDSTROM  was  one  of 
*^  those  anomalies  which  sometimes 
come  down  from  the  great  north  coun- 
tries. She  should  have  been  of  heroic 
mold — her  hair  blonde  as  ri[jf  wheat, 
her  eves  as  blue  as  cornflower,  \'iking's 
daugnter  that  she  was.  Instead,  she 
was  as  a  blossom  from  the  valleys  of 
Tusony. 

".Selma.  you  are  like  a  dame.  When 
I  am  near  you,  1  am  always  warm. 
Those  wine-dipped  eyes  of  yours  seem 
to  open  up  every  prison  door  in  ray 
mind.  You  have  been  my  inspiration. 
To  you  alone  do  I  owe  the  fame  1 
have."  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  hair. 

"1  have  always  wanted  to  die  in  mo- 
ments like  this.  You  call  me  a  flame. 
I  want  to  be  blown  out:  F  don't  want 
to  <lie  emhiT  b\  ember." 

'"You  mustn  t  talk  like  that!" 

"Why  not?  It's  the  truth.*' 

lie  turned  away  aliruptly.  "I  live  in 
heaven  and  hell  alternately." 

Her  bosom  sank,  and  the  tights  in  her 
eyes  dwindled  to  points  once  more. 
I.i>tlcs>ly  she  fingered  the  manuscript 
oti  the  desk.  He  was  seeing  his  will- 
o'-the-wisp.  More  and  more  frequently 
he  saw  it. 

"1  feel  like  a  cad.  an  abominable 
wretch,"  he  went  on.  "For  three  years 
you  have  practically  hidden  away  from 
the  worltl  ft  isn't  fair.  The  world 
was  at  your  feet." 

"And  I  preferred  to  be  at  yours. 
Wh-dt  is  all  lhat  sIr-  cried  with  a  ges- 
ture toward  the  million  gty  lights. 
Nothing!  And  what  are  those  up 
yonder  but  white,  dead  stars?  For 
three  years  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
give  and  give.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  woman  should  give  and  that  man 
should  take.  Have  I  ever  breathed  the 
slightest  regret  for  having  thrown  away 
the  world?  And  do  you  think  we  fool 
the  world,  hidinij  up  here'  Ponf!  The 
world  knows,  but  it  doesn't  care.  It 
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"Kin  nw!"  Sk«  njmpt«d  \\it  hair  instead,  laugkad  and  darted  away.    An  hour  later  »ht  opened  Ker  bedroom  dc 
quietly  and  looked  into  the  library.    He  was  writing  furiously. 


forgives  and  condones  because,  for- 
sooth, we  amuse  it — I  as  an  actress  and 
you  as  a  dramatist.  We  are  liniments 
for  its  mental  rheumatism,  as  it  were." 

"1  am  actually  two  men !" 

"No.  She  should  have  been  two 
women.  That  is  always  so.  All  things 
to  one  man.  She  is  crystal,  that  woman. 
The  sun  shines  through  her,  but  leaves 
no  warmth.  .She  catches  the  light  and 
reflects  it ;  she  has  no  light  of  her  own. 
Have  you  ever  held  your  hand  near  a 
window-pane  in  the  winter  sunshine  ? 
Soon  your  palm  grows  ro.sy  and  warm, 
but  the  glass  remains  cold.  She  is  like 
that.  Ilave  you  not  told  me  so  a  thou- 
sand times?  A  woman  without  fire, 
without  companion.ship.  without  inter- 
est, whose  body  lives  but  whose  heart 


was  never  bom.  Haven't  you  told  me? 
Don't  I  know?  And  yet  she  calls  to 
every  fiber  of  your  being,  from  the  ends 
of  the  world.  When  you  jiut  your  arms 
around  mc,  you  poor  innocent,  don't  I 
know  that  you  are  playing  it  is  she?  So 
often  do  you  close  your  eyes  when  I 
kiss  you!  I  know.  You  are  visualiz- 
ing her.  Xature  is  inexorable,  but  not 
always  just." 

'T'lIE  man  sat  down  heavily  in  his 
chair  aiul  leaned  on  his  elbows. 
"I  am  damned!"  he  said. 

"We  all  are  from  the  beginning,  caro 
into:  only  some  of  us  are  more  damned 
than  others.  Yes,  poets  and  dramatists 
and  novelists  and  i)hilo,cophers  rave 
about  Xature.  but  for  all  that  she  is 
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unjust."  The  woman  pressed  her  palnis 
upon  her  heart  "Look  al  me!  Am  I 
not  a  proper  mate?  Am  F  not  beauti- 
ful? Have  I  not  p:enius  and  tire  and 
the.capacity  ot  growing  fat  on  crumbs? 
Have  you  not  called  me  pom^ranate 
and  orange-'  Intcllt ctuaUy  and  phys- 
ically I  am  your  mate.  Ifave  I  not 
inspired  you?  Have  1  no*  kindled  your 
fancy  a  thousand  times?  And  always 
her  si)ecter  glides  in  l)etwecn.  ^'ou  have 
described  her  so  many  limes  tliai  1 
know  just  bow  she  looks:  beautiful  and 
cold,  serene  and  passionle?.-?.  The  world 
sjjeaks  of  our  liaison.  It  is  a  i>oor  fool 
of  a  world.  It  is  my  intellect  alone  you 
]'i\c:  the  heart,  which  is  1,  is  nothing. 
.\m  1  bitter?  Perhaps — but  only  in  s«id- 
ness,  never  in  reproach.  1  am  tr\'ing 
to  understand  what  is  not  humanly  un- 
derstandable, (iod  gave  me  the  right 
to  love  one  man.  whoever  he  was.  wliat- 
ever  he  was,  and  wherever  I  fountl  him. 
And  Nature  tosses  this  riddle  at  mv 
feet !" 

The  man  folded  his  arms  and  slid 
down  in  his  chair. 

She  went  on.  "A  little  while  ago  I 
<lrcw  the  world  :ificr  me  as  a  child 
draws  a  toy.  1  ni.nk  Innnanity  laugh 
and  weep:  1  made  it  it  n  lcr  and  brave: 
I  ni.ule  it  go  home  with  better  hearts  nr 
lii,'ht(  r.  1  was  the  potter  and  it  the 
clay  ;  I  was  the  munician.  and  under  my 
tlngers  lay  a  thousard  strings.  .\in  I  a 
pagan'  N'n  doubt.  .My  gods  were  once 
(  )din  and  Thor ;  you  have  said  that. 
How  I  drew  them,  speaking  a  tongue 
wbicli  wa'^  not  my  own!  .And  I  drew 
you ;  but  it  was  only  my  yrt,  my  brain. 
My  heart  was  never  the  maf^net.  thou^fh 
at  the  begiiming  I  iK-lieved  it  was.  I 
was  honest.  I  refH-Med  you  until  I 
learned  that  the  mate  you  had  cho.sen 
was  made  of  beautiful  ice — who  took 
no  joy  in  your  genius,  who  understood 
you  not.  I  love  you  ;  and  when  I  .say 
that,  I  say  everything.  What  is  the 
mai^et  this  crystal  woman  has  that 
draws  you.  out  of  mv  arms,  away  from 
my  ki.sscs?  1  don  t  luuk  rstand.  \"ou, 
reachinfr  out  for  her:  1.  reaching  out 
for  you — the  eternal  tri.inglo!  But 
what  does  she  reach  out  for?" 

"Sehna!" 

"She  is  the  peak.  She  is  the  Matter^* 


horn.  She  is  the  ice  we  gazed  upon 
from  the  Gornergrat.  What  docs  she 
reach  out  for  ?  Is  there  a  human  unde< 
siring'    S!ic  mw^i  desire  something." 

"Slie  was  always  very  religious." 

"Ah!  Then  it  is  God  she  wants? 
Yes,  yes ;  I  lie  when  I  say  that  I  am  not 
bitter.    1  do  not  reproach  you,  I  re- 

1)roach  her.  She  has  no  right  to  you; 
[  have  every  right.  If  only  she  loved 
you  and  wanted  yoti,  it  would  be  ditTer- 
cnt.  I  could  go  away,  knowing  at  least 
you  would  be  hap])y.  It  is  your  happi^ 
iH  s^ ;  my  own  is  nothing.  Why  doesn't 
she  divorce  you?" 

"She  doesn  t  Ijclieve  in  that.  Her 
lawyer  wrote  that  she  would  never 
<livorce  me."  The  man  sfx)ke  wearily. 
'  1  saw  her  on  the  street  to-day.  She 
came  into  town  to  shop.  I  followed 
her  for  two  hours.  She  did  not  see 
me." 

"And  she  did  not  know!  Oh,  if  I 
were  at  one  end  of  the  city  and  you 
entered  at  the  other,  I  should  know  an<! 
feel  your  presence  instantly.  That's 
because  I  love  >'ou  and  she  doesn't. 
And  she  bought  her  gown,  or  her  hat, 
or  her  gloves,  and  never  knew!  Crys« 
tal.  always  crystal!" 

".Selma,  I  do  love  you!" 

" W  hat  you  love  in  nic  is  what  she 
lacks.  Wliat  a  i>an  { iod  has  given  me ! 
.\nd  T  must  go  on  playing  it.  Have  I 
been  a  fool?  Who  can  s;.y  ?  Well,  let 
tne  hold  you  a  little  longer.  Oh.  you 
will  go  back  to  her.    That  is  written." 

'But  will  she  take  me?"  He  laughed 
cynically.  "Don't  worn,',  it  will  lie  a 
long  time  before  that  happens,  if 
ever." 

"I'oor  man,  you  will  go  as  surely  as 
I  stand  here.  Then  I'll  go  back  to  the 
stage.  Perhaps  I  sha'n't  l)e  as  tender 
with  the  clay  as  I  once  was.  Go  back 
to  her  if  vou  must:  and  when  the  day 
comes  that  you  crave  warmth.  bkxKl 
instead  of  ice — ^here!" 

She  caught  his  head  in  her  hands  and 
pressed  it  with  savage  tenderness 
against  her  heart,  and  her  stormy  eyes 
glittered  with  unshed  tears. 

"I'lUt  I  do  love  yon.  Schna !  I  >hall 
never  leave  you.  I'm  not  that  kind.  I 
am  only  a  humaa  beitigt  ^  know,  but  I 
am  not  a  cad.  Yoq  cast  your  kt  with 
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mine  ;  and  so  we'll  stick  it  out.  As  God 
is  my  judge,  1  believed  1  could  forget, 
stamp  out  all  thought  of  her.  Haven't 
I  fought:  ami  what  <^ood  lias  it  done? 
Didn't  you  hght  toor  W  ell,  here  we 
are !  A  man  cannot  find  real  happiness 
anywhere  on  earth  excej^t  in  work,  (io 
back,  even  if  slie  agreed  to  take  me. 
knowing  tliat  it  would  be  the  same  thing 
over  s^in ?  Thrw  \ ears  were  as  much 
as  I  could  stand.  I  never  put  my  arms 
around  her  that  I  did  not  feel  a  subtle 
repellance.  And  yet.  God  help  me,  I 
see  her  face  t  verywhere.  If  I  open  a 
book,  J  see  it  there  ;  if  1  stare  into  a  tire, 
or  gaze  into  a  shadow.  Have  T  not 
dragged  you  here  and  there  across  the 
world,  as  if  it  were  something  1  could 
leave  behind?*' 

"I  understand.  Three  of  os.  and 
none  of  us  hapjiy.  For  if  -he  Ik  not 
unhappy  io  love,  she  is  in  pride.  Sonie- 
times  T  doubt  there  is  a  God.  T  think 
we  arc  just  born  un<l  Hung  about  hap- 
hazard, tiiree  at  a  lime:  Uvo  women 
and  one  man.  two  men  ;md  one 
woman." 

'*If  I  had  but  met  you  first!  1  am 
really  damned.  I  am  constantly  pulled 
two  ways  as  hy  wild  horse.<i.  She  pulls 
one  way,  and  you  quite  as  stronf^Iy 

another." 

"Poppies  and  roses — lolor  and  per- 
fume. Never  min«l  Hi  go  and 

get  >'our  coffee."  And  she  sped  from 
the  room. 

1_1K  stircd  .ifter  her.  struck  by  the 
*  *  anticlimax  of  this  extraordinary 
scene.  What  a  third  act !  Instinctively 
he  drew  a  blank  sheet  toward  him  and 
began  to  scril)l)le.  l  inn  with  sudden 
fury  he  crumpled  up  the  sheet  and  Hung 
it  mto  the  wastebasket.  To  make  profit 
of  her  jiain!  He  laid  lii^  bead  u|M>n  liis 
amis ;  but  in  his  soul  he  k«iew  that  some 
day  he  would  reconstruct  the  scene  on 
paper.  Inspiration !  I'3ven  in  her  misery 
she  helped  him.  "Vover  mind  I'll  go 
and  get  your  coHec."  .She  talked  of 
crystal.  She  was  crystal  too — cr>stai 
ill  her  love,  her  frankness:  crystal  and 
Jlame. 

Neither  of  these  two  was  troubled  by 
codes,  the  codes  of  organized  so<iety. 
Upon  a  certain  day  they  had  flung  the 


world  aside,  the  one  in  love  and  the 
other  in  hurt.  Only  genius  may -do  this 
with  impunity.  The  world  accepts  these 
peculiaritio  <jf  (.oiKhut  tolerantly  only 
when  it  knows  that  the  actors  are  in- 
dtflferent  to  •  its  opinion.  To-morrow 
both  might  return  tu  the  world  without 
causing  more  than  a  ripple  of  domestic 
interest.  Mediocrity  alone  pays  the  full 
measure. 

Morality  is  subject  to  ninny  analyses; 
it  possesses  as  many  sides  as  a  diamond, 
each  side  reflecting  one  color;  so  one 
nmst  amyit  the  fact  that  morality  is 
more  or  less  a  question  of  individuality. 
What  may  be  eminently  moral  to  me 
may  not  be  .so  to  my  neighbor.  Church 
and  civil  law  write  flown  ibat  this  *;hall 
be  and  that  shall  l>c  ;  luit  .Xature  neitiier 
reads  nor  writes;  she  neither  sees  nor 
liears.  She  is  inslinet.  Her  Imsines'.  is 
to  weld  bodies,  .*ouls.  intellects,  to  bnng 
forth  others ;  and  having  done  this,  she 
jKisses  on. 

These  two  nlom<.  .Selma  Nordstrom 
and  Herbert  l-aiic,  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  their  intellects,  by  a  com- 
munity of  ideals,  and  later  by  love.  For 
he  did  love  her.  Another  eternal  mys- 
tery of  Nature,  which  she  has  never 
condescended  to  divulge,  is  this:  that 
a  man  may  love  two  women  if  he  can- 
not titul  them  lx>lh  in  one.  He  wants 
hi^  wife  and  mistress  tmder  one  roof, 
and  if  he  cannot  have  them  so.  ho  builds 
a  second  home.  Over  against  this,  a 
woman  wants  but  one  man,  however 
slie  may  have  him.  Selma  and  Lane 
might  have  been  supremely  happy  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  still  loved  his 
wife. 

.Selma  knew  humanity.  She  ik>s- 
sessed  an  aluK^t  infernal  intuition  as 
to  what  this  or  that  person  would  do 
under  stress  of  emotion  :  .md  often  vhe 
anticipated  the  efllect,  to  her  material 
or  sprritual  benefit.  She  was  a  pagan, 
but  she  was  a  tender  pagan.  She  hated 
cnieltv,  and  if  shr  ever  gave  hurt  it 
was  due  to  the  two  first  laws:  to  pro- 
tect oneself,  and  then  those  one  loves. 

Principally,  among  all  buinans.  she 
knew  l..ane.  For  three  years  now  she 
had  studied  him  as  she  would  have 
stuflied  a  part.  Indeed,  she  ha«l  to. 
lie  was  not  unstable,  Init  he  was 
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variant  i  n 
his  moods ; 
he  never 
broke  a 
promise,  but 
he  often 
avoided 
makin^r  one. 
To-day  he 
would  be  in 
the  depths ; 
to-morrow 
he  would  be 
riding  in  the 
clouds.  She 
sometimes 
grew  dizzy 
in  her  effort 
t  o  follow 
him  in  these 
phmgfrs  and 
flights.  She 
w  a  s  often 
conscious, 
too,  of  a 
singular 
truth,  that 
in  this  re- 
tirement she 
was  a 
greater  ac- 
tress than 
she  h  a  fl 
ever  been 
on  the 
.stage.  Half 
the  time 
what  he  be- 
lieved to  be 
imjndse  was 
calculation, 
and  what 
he  sensed 
as  calcula- 
tion w  a  s 
pure  im- 
jnilse.  She 
was  as  full 
of  surprises 
as  a  spring 
monning  in 
M  a  d  e  i  ra : 
sudden 
shower  s. 
radiant  sun- 
shine, mists, 


How  5Koul<J  sKe  announce  Kenelf?  .  .  . 
t»rfug«.     SKe  oWe<l  Mrs.  Lane  notKing; 


.  SKe  would  go  directly  to  tKe  point,  without  lub- 
sKe  was  under  no  contract  to  be  gentle  or  kind. 
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bursts  of  color,  cliill  and  warmth. 
When  least  expected  she  would 
smother  him  wit!:  kisses,  loose  her 
hnir  and  flood  him  with  it — and  then 
lor  the  rest  of  the  duy  go  nbout  calmly, 
attend  to  the  materiaf  affairs  of  the 
household  and  ijleasantly  rebuff  him 
It  he  came  near  her.  She  studied 
how  to  be  irresistible  after  throe  years 
of  intimacy.  And  yet  the  invisible 
magnet  drew  him  more  powerfully  day 
by  day. 

CHE  understood  ck\nil  \ .  These  queer 
*^  animals  called  men !  She  herself 
was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him,  and 
more  and  more  his  wife  was  becoming 
one.  Oh.  she  could  hold  him  for  years ; 
what  with  her  profound  love  and  his 
exagfferated  sense  of  loyalty,  she  could 
hold  iiim.  lU:t  .(Ircady  tlie  feat  prom- 
ised to  be  a  ditiicuU  one.  What  :»hould 
she  do?  How  should  she  act?  She 
had  been  thinking  over  these  things  as 
she  lay  upon  the  lounge. 

They  had  never  reuUy  iiuarrcled. 
Many  a  time  both  liad  nwved  impetu- 
ously toward  the  irruptive  danger-line, 
but  their  mental  balance  was  so  nicely 
adjusted,  their  sense  of  justice  and 
humor  so  keen  and  lively,  that' instinct- 
ively )>oth  stepped  back  at  the  brink  of 
the  crisis. 

Her  stage  name  was  Lena  C  agliari : 
but  there  was  not  a  known  drop  of 
Italian — Sardinian  Italian — bloud  in 
her  veins.  She  had  gone  to  a  Floren- 
tine convent  .school  up  to  her  sixteenth 
year,  returned  to  Stockholm  and  gone 
upon  llie  slagc  in  face  of  parcnlal  pro- 
tests; and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
when  her  particular  world  lay  at  her 
feet,  she  iiad  fallen  in  love  with  this 
blond  poet-dramatist.  Neither  Lane 
nor  the  world  knew  that  this  was  her 
fiT^t  affair.  She  hugged  this  secret 
with  a  strange  blind  persistence.  Iler 
tremendous  vitality,  her  capacity  for 
work  and  her  sinecre  love  of  it,  had 
kept  her  singularly  free  from  entan- 
gling alliances.  On'the  other  hand,  she 
had  no  ilKf-ions— or  if  .'•he  had  any, 
they  were  laid  away  in  lavender. 

Thousands  had  come  to  hear  her 
laughter.  For  if  -she  was  great  in 
draitaa,  she  was  superb  in  comedy.  To 


hear  her  laughter  range  through  one  of 
those  inimitable  French  comedies  was 
a  musical  education.  Irony,  merriment, 
ridicule,  joy :  it  was  like  'a  hand  stray- 
ing over  a  harp.  And  beyond  this,  in 
ever)'day  life,  she  possessed  a  quiet 
cachinnation  which  Lane  himself  had 
likened  to  a  plummet  stnkmg  the  water 
in  a  deep  well.  And  whenever  he  heard 
this  (|uality,  he  watched  for  the  out- 
break of  -iome  mild  bit  of  deviltry. 

Genius  in  a  dramatist  being  divina- 
tion, he  often  wondered  if  she  were 
not  a  revcr-~ioii — that  is.  if  she  wxrc  not 
a  true  daughter  of  the  souih  for  all 
that  she  and  her  forbears  had  been 
born  in  the  north?  Who  could  say  that 
some  \'iking  ancestor  of  hcr^  had  not 
raided  the  Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  coasts 
in  bygone  centuries  and  taken  to  wife 
his  cajitive?  • 

Selnia  was  an  inveterate  gambler.  She 
took  plays  that  had  been  rejected  every- 
where and  gambled' with  them,  .some- 
times with  extraordinarj'  success.  She 
gambled  with  her  audiences.  In  I.urope 
she  gambled  with  gold ;  here  in  Amer- 
ica she  gamhled  with  stocks  Xnd 

as  she  ran  out  for  the  coflfee-percolator 
she  decided  to  gamble  with  Lane. 

pRESRXTLY  she  returned.  Lane 
*■  sniffed  plcasurably.  She  lighted  tlie 
alcohol  lamp  and  drew  up  a  chair.  Slie 
invariaMy  made  a  ceremony  of  it.  She 
had  the  European  housewife's  opinion 
that  no  man  knew  how  to  make  coffee. 
The  two  of  them  stared  at  the  water- 
bulb  in  a  fascinated  kind  of  way. 
L'sually  they  chatted  ahoui  the  play  he 
was  writing;  but  to-night  the  inclina- 
tion was  toward  rumination  which  pro- 
voked a  silence  that  hulled  until  the 
metal  cover  of  the  uj)pcr  bulb  threat- 
ened to  pop  off. 

Swiftly  she  bent  her  head  and  blew 
out  the  wick. 

"Like  that,"  she  said. 

"Like  what'"  he  asked,  awakening 
from  his  reflections. 

"That  is  the  way  I  wish  to  die." 

"I  wish  you  w  ouldn't  talk  like  that." 

"Well,  it's  the  truth,  heart  o'  mine. 
The  one  thing  I  dread  is  to  die  in  bed, 
alone,  foigotten.  crowded  to  suffocation 
by  memories.  When  we  are  young  and 
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active,  we  can  open  and  shut  that  door 
at  will.  But  in  old  age  the  hinges 
are  loose,  the  door  flops  and  memory 
comes  out  at  flood-tiilc,   from  every 

clunncl  No;  1  liuui  want  to  die 

like  that.  — Only  two  cups.  mind.  Vou 
ought  not  to  have  any;  Imt  if  you  will 
work  all  night,  at  leai>t  it  shall  not  be 
work  wasted.  You  may  sleep  all  day 
to-morrow.  I'm  going  out  for  tlie  day. 
Cood  night." 
"Kiss  me!" 

She  rumpled  his  hair  instead,  laughed 

and  darterl  away.  An  hinir  later  she 
opened  her  bedroom  door  quietly  and 
looked  into  the  librar>\  He  was  writing 
furiously  in  a  faded  Muc  lia/.e  of 
cigarette-smoke.  Onlv  hi^  head  and 
shoulders  and  arms  were  visible;  the 
rest  of  his  body  and  the  room  were  in 
darkness.  He  was  doing  good  work  ; 
he  always  did  good  work  when  he  wrote 
swiftly.  Many  a  night,  as  she  lay 
awake,  she  had  heard  the  nf>-iify  of 
manuscript  on  the  way  fn  \hc  waste- 
basket.  He  was  never  afraid  to  throw 
away  work  he  considered  had. 

What  a  gift  it  was  to  create!  So 
easily  one  forgot  the  world  about  in  the 
joy  of  making  another.  He  was  writ- 
ing, yes,  but  he  was  also  breathing, 
laughing,  storming,  weeping  with  those 
characters  which  flowed  magically  from 
that  thread  of  dead  metal  wrapped  in 
cedar.  She  knew  what  it  was.  On  the 
stage  there  was  no  Sclma  Mords^trora; 
she  was  the  creation  in  flesh. 

She  went  back  to  bed.  As  she  snug- 
gled down  into  the  hedclotlie':.  she 
laughed  softly  :  the  plummet  in  the  well. 
Xo  doubt  Saint  Peter  and  the  Devil, 
equally  puzzled,  both  perked  up  an  ear 
at  the  quality  of  that  laughter;  there 
was  so  much  good  in  it  and  so  much 
evil. 

CHAi'TER  n 

THE  1-ancs  had  been  wealthy  for 
three  or  four  generations.  Her- 
bert Lane  wrote  [  lays  because 
that  was  part  of  his  destiny.  That  he 
was  making  a  fortune  as  a  dramatic;! 
was  of  less  interest  to  him  than  the  fact 
that  this  money  was  a  tangible  proof  of 
his  success.  Forever  and  always  money 


is  success.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
studious ;  he  had  never  been  a  waster, 

a  roisterer  by  night.  He  was  like  thou- 
sands of  his  kind.  Those  yontig  fools 
we  read  about  are  merely  exceptions  to 
tlie  rule.  New  York  knew  but  little  of 
him,  even  in  tliese  days  of  hi?  literary 
triumphs.  Sordidness  in  any  form  re- 
pelled him.  His  dramas  were  strong 
and  sometimes  brutal,  hut  they  were 
nevtT  tainted  by  the  sordid  or  the  un- 
wholesome. He  was  a  moralist  who 
was  neither  prude  nor  pedant.  It  was 
hfs  clear  iii'-ipht  into  life  and  the  rutend- 
ant  cleanness  of  ,his  mind  that  first 
drew  Selma, 

W'lien  the  day  came  when  he  could 
nn  longer  withstand,  temperamentally, 
the  desire  to  be  free — free  of  this 
increasing  repellance  which  forever 
inished  liim  hack  and  forever  drew  him 
on — he  told  his  wife  fninkly. 

"\'ery  well ;  do  as  you  like."  She  had 
said  nothing  more  than  that. 

He  packed  and  left.  For  days  after 
he  lived  in  a  kind  of  hypnotic  fury. 
And  in  this  mood,  always  susceptible  to 
N\n)])at1iy.  he  met  S(  Ima  Nordstrom— 
the  woman,  not  the  actress. 

Vpon  leaving  his  wife,  he  had  turned 
over  the  estate  and  its  revenue,  con- 
ditionally. She  was  to  enjoy  them  so 
long  as  she  lived,  provided  she  did  not 
marry  again.  In  the  event  of  her 
decision  to  divorce  him.  these  terni^ 
should  still  maintain.  If  she  married 
again,  naturally  all  her  ri^li'>  would 
instantly  cease.  There  was.  how  ever,  a 
generoii*;  clau'^c.  .'>he  wonld  have  the 
absolute  use  and  control  of  a  hundred 
thousand.  These  agreements  were  in 
no  \s  ise  sun;<^ested  by  a  consciousness 
that  he  was  wronging  her.  He  was 
generous  and  open-handed  because  that 
was  one  of  his  characteristics. 

He  lu  lieved  in  his  right  lo  happiness, 
and  he  could  not  be  happy  with  Norma 
Lane.  She  did  not  understand  him. 
She  cared  nothing  for  the  drama,  Idis 
plays  frankly  bored  her.  She  liked 
simple  hooks,  simple  music,  simple  pic- 
tures: the  thunderbolts  of  genittS  left 
lur  nntnnehfd.  Stranf^e.  that  one  must 
mak«  these  discoveries  after  marriage, 
seldom  if  ever  before.  The  truth  is» 
objects  that  we  love  we  remake  in  lov- 
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ing  ;  and  wc  clinji;  to  the  model  of  our 
own  making  until  the  dazzle  wears  off ; 
and  sometimes  the  d.'izzle  wears  olf  only 
in  patches,  and  we  still  find  ourselves  in 
a  kind  of  thrall. 

This  chasm  widened  and  deepened 
daily.  Two  j>eople  without  a  commu- 
nity of  interests  become  isolated.  By 
church  and  civil  law  ihcy  arc  one;  but 
by*huni(n  law  iluv  are  strangers,  the 
most  trai^ic  I<in<l  of  :^tr:in«:^ers. 

The  Lane  estate  h.y  about  an  hour's 
ride  north  of  New  York,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudsoiv  'ITie  house  was 
F.n^lish  manor  in  style,  nnrl  nearly  a 
iiim<ii\(i  years'  jjr*>vvih  of  \i:n.  «4ave  it 
an  aristocracy  of  age  tli at  was  the 
ilc^l>air  of  the  Inter  arrivals  in  this  dis- 
trict. From  the  highway  to  the  river's 
brim  stretched  an  even  mile  of  velvet- 
green  sward.  The  house  stood  halfway 
between.  There  wf  re  chestiuits.  oaks, 
ijirches,  ehiis  and  nKiplcs—  landmarks  of 
what  had  once  been  a  noble  forest. 
From  the  southern  to  the  northern  line 
it  was  fully  three  miles.  In  the  south 
was  a  great  garden,  typically  luiglish: 
at  the  northern  Iraundary  was  a  splen- 
did api)le  orchard,  more  or  less  lyptcallv 
American  in  that  il  was  pairioiicaily 
permitted  to  run  wild. 

IT  was  a  brilliant  October  aiteriioon 
*  when  Selma  Nordstrom's  car  rolled 

up  to  the  grilled  gate.  She  couid  not 
control  her  deli'Tht  at  the  exquisite 
beauty  ot  the  scene,  the  undulating 
reaches  of  grass,  the  brown  and  scarlet 
leaves,  the  ruliy  vines,  the  amethyst 
hills  across  the  noble  river,  which  was 
mottled  with  blue  shadows  and  dull 

silver. 

"Oh.  this  Is  beautiful!"  she  ex- 
claimed. No  wonder--"  She  did  not 
finish  the  thought.  The  lodge-keeper, 
haviiiq-  recoq-ni/'ed  a  lady  of  quality, 
was  opening  the  gates. 

'*Is  Mrs.  Lane  at  home?" 

"Yes,  Miss.  Mrs.  Lane  is  always 
home." 

The  phrase  stnick  a  cold  note  in 
Selma's  ears:  always  home!  Con- 
fronted by  conditions  which  presiunably 
confronted  Mrs.  Lane.  Selma  ktiew  that 
she  would  have  found  this  spot  intoler- 
able, beautiful  as  it  was.  The  woman 
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could  live  here,  then  ?  She  could  go  on 
with  life  as  though  noliiing  extraor- 
dinary had  haj)pened?  What  kind  of  a 
mind  was  sheltered  here?  What  kind 
of  a  heart? 

She  nodded  to  the  chauffeur  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  car  glided  smoothly  for- 
ward onto  t!ie  cri-^p  pebbles  of  the  oak- 
Uued  tlnveuay,  whuh  was  a  series  of 
half-circles,  with  sudden  and  unex- 
l)ected  vistas.  inexi>ressibly  lovely. 
Always  some  angle  of  the  ruby-gar- 
nished gray  stone  of  the  manse  was  to 
be  .seen. 

.Selma  laughed:  the  plunnnct  in  the 
well  again.  W  hat  an  advciiiuicl  And 
who  but  Selma  Xordstroni  could  have 
conceived  it  or  would  liave  fiad  the 
audacity  to  dramatize  it  ?  Xot  a  gesture, 
not  a  word,  would  she  miss  of  this 
stranije  interview;  she  would  memorize 
all  ;  and  some  day  she  wonld  utilize  it. 
What  a  souvenir  for  her  old  age  1  (Jh, 
it  would  take  courage  of  no  mean  order. 
^'onde^  woman  iniL,dit  be  cold,  but 
usually  these  cold  minds  were  clear 
minds  and  armed  with  a  thousstitd  dag- 
gers of  merciless  wit. 

■■\rr'5.  T.:nie  is  rdw:iy<  home." 

1  he  j)iirase  recurred  and  robbed  the 
bloom  trom  the  impulse,  at  once  ironical 
and  rr»1»1c,  ^elfi'-li  and  niasTnanimous. 
.She  shrugged  and  laughed  again.  Hav- 
ing laid  a  course,  it  was  one  of  her 
characteristics  to  pursue  it  without 
deviation  to  the  end. 

Her  conscience  did  not  trouble  her. 
She  was  no  vampire.  She  had  not 
stolen  Mrs.  Lane's  husbathl.  There  had 
been  no  vulgar  hitrigue.  .She  had  re- 
buffed Lane  for  weeks ;  she  had  forced 
him  to  retell  his  tale  a  hundred  times 
in  order  to  find  <li'M  rf|janc»cs  in  it.  and 
she  had  found  none.  The  man  was  as 
honest  as  he  was  earnest.  Only  then  had 
she  accepted  his  attentions  or  met  his 
advances. 

She  knew  that  she  loved  him  loftily 
and  cnduringly.  as  a  woman  of  her 
caliber  loves  Imt  once :  and  it  had  be- 
come intolerable  to  both  her  love  and 
her  pride  to  find  the  specter  of  his  wife 
occupying  his  dream ])eering  otit  of 
the  shadows,  lurking  beyond  the  win- 
dows at  night.  She  loiew  that  she  could 
hold  him  indefinitely,  by  the  fire  of  her 
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love  and  the  rock- 
like  solidity  of  his 
loyalty.    lUU  she 
would  have  all  of 
him  or — none  of 
him. 

From  Lane's 
description.  Selma 
had  constructed  a 
handsome  wo- 
man   with  a 
splendid 
lx)dy.  aloof  in 
manner,  nnr- 
row- minded, 
Puritanical, 
fixed  unaltcr- 
ahly  in  her 

outlook  Up(Ml 

life,  one  of 
those  crea- 
tures w  h  o 
take  and 
take  .1  n  d 
never  give. 

But  why 
was  she 
always  at 
home  ?  To 
remain  here 
where  she 
had  spent 
the  first 
weeks  of 
her  honey- 
m  o  o  n  — 
after  being 
cast  aside  as 
w  e  i  g  li  e  d 
and  found 
wanting?  It 
was  incred- 
ible. 

A  strange  little  doubt  seeped 
Selma's  mind  as  the  car  drew 
under  the  porte-cochere.  She  resolutely 
trampled  ui>on  this  doubt,  got  out  and 
rang  the  old-fashioned  bell.  As  she 
waited,  she  became  conscious  of  a 
familiar  flutter,  the  quality  resembling 
that  which  always  attacked  lier  on  first 
nights.  Here,  it  was  not  a  good 
presage. 

How  should  she  announce  herself? 
As  for  that,  she  would  go  directly  to 
the  point,  without  subterfuge  or  n.se'ess 


Selma  Kid  no  tim*  for  furtKer  cogitation.  SKe  turned  *udd«nly,  sensing  ratKer  tKan  Hearing 

pardon  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  "but  I  can  remember  neitber 


mto 
up 


circling.  She  owed  Mrs.  Lane  nothing; 
she  was  under  no  contract  to  be  gentle 
or  kind. 

A  X  elderly  maid  answered  the  ring. 
*^  accepted  Selma's  card  and  escorted 
her  gravely  into  the  library,  which  was 
at  the  right  of  the  hall.  The  maid  threw 
a  match  into  the  fireplace  and  went  ofT 
to  summon  her  mistress. 

Selma  went  over  to  the  reading-table, 
upon  which  lay  half  a  dozen  books, 
some  of  them  marked:    Ibsen.  Tur- 
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ran  iij)  to  the  ceiling,  which  was  heanicd 
and  mellow  with  age.  There  were  fine 
rugs  on  the  Hoor.  The  furniture  was  all 
anti(|ue  and.  marvelous  to  relate,  useful 
and  dependable ;  it  had  become  antique 
automatically  in  these  very  rooms. 

Hy  the  west  window,  through  which 
I)oured  the  mellowing  sunshine,  sphish- 
ing  with  Roman  gold  a  comer  of  the 
Kermanshah.  stood  a  flat  mahogany 
desk.  Selnia  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  it, 
for  I^'me  had  often  described  it  to  her. 
lie  had  written  his  first  play  upon  this 
desk.  .She  got  uj)  and  approached  it 
eagerly.  It  was  dustless  and  orderly. 
In  a  bronze  tray  lay  briar  and  calabash 
pipes.  There  was  a  cannister  of  tobacco 
near  by — cigarettes,  matches.  Selma, 
.IS  she  e\Td  this  paraphernalia  of  the 
smoker,  sensed  impending  dis'ister. 
Here  was  his  desk  just  as  he  had  left 
it,  dustless  and  ready.  Whose  care? 
Doubt,  which  she  could  no  longer 
trample  or  smother,  menacing, 
I  armed  with  daggers,  fomiidable. 
i'    Dustless  and  ready ! 

She  threw  up  her  head  trucu- 
lently and  stared  boldly  at  this 
tnenace  which  she  could  not  see. 
.\Imost    immediately    she  relaxed, 
longing  to  touch  the  pipes,  the  pens 
and  pencils  in  the  rack,  longing  to  sit 
down  in  his  chair,  lean  upon  the  desk 
and  conjure  up  the  man  as  he  had  sat 
there  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  earliest 
and  most  beautiful  dreams. 

Dustless  and  ready!  She  understood. 
.\n  insane  desire  to  laugh  seized  her, 
but  she  strangled  it  in  her  throat. 


tKe  approach  of  torn*  on«  "R«ally,  you  must 

th«  name  iu>r  the  face." 

geniev,  Maeterlinck.  Sudenriann  !  W  ho 
in  this  house  .studied  or  even  read  these 
thinkers?  Curiously  she  turned  the 
pages  of  Sudermann.  to  find  that  the 
reader  had  penciled  paragraphs  here 
and  there.  "The  Song  of  .'^ongs"  in  this 
house  ?  Doubtless  she  had  a  companion 
who  read.  But  Selnsa  .sat  down,  rather 
disturbed. 

The  lodge-keeper's  phrase,  and  then 
these  books! 

Selma's  eye  roved  rcsilcsslv.  There 
were  himdreds  of  books;  the  shelves 


CRLMA  had  no  time  for  further 
^  cogitation.  She  turned  suddenly, 
sensing  rather  than  hearing  the  ap- 
jtroach  of  some  one. 

Mrs.  Lane  crossed  the  room.  There 
was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  half  curious, 
half  friendly.  She  held  .Selma's  card 
in  her  lingers. 

■'Really,  you  must  parflon  me,"  said 
Nfrs.  Lane  as  she  stepped  into  the  sun- 
light, "but  I  can  remember  neither  the 
name  nor  the  face." 

Sc'lma  could  not  repress  the  little  gasp 
of  astonishment  at  tlie  effectiveness  of 
this  passing  from  mahogany  shadows 
into  light.  Xever  had  she  laid  eyes  upon 
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a  more  mnsrnificeiit  woman-  tall,  deep 
in  the  boivuni,  uitli  pale,  liawless  skin 
and  blue  eyes  st naked  with  fine  golden 
threads  like  laj)is  lazuli. 

"He  is  right,"  said  Selma  mechan- 
ically. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  IVho  is  right?" 
Tlie  attitude  of  this  ])eautitul  stranger 
and  lur  irrelevant  remark  perplexed 
Mrs.  Lane. 

"Dill  I  >\)va]<  -AhMyA'f  I\Mhap<;  yonr 
coming  so  suddenly  into  the  sunshine 
confused  me."  Selma's  intake  of  breath 
was  deep  and  long.  She  felt  like  a 
swimmer  unexpectedly  overtaken  by 
■weariness,  with  the  shore  still  far  away. 
What  a  pit  her  deviltry  had  dug  for 
her!  Aud  now  to  nret  out  of  it  with  as 
much  dignity  as  she  could.  •'Xo  doubt 
my  name  and  face  are  unfamiliar  to 
you.  To  the  world  I  am  known  as 
Lena  Cagliari." 

"You?  Here?"  Mrs.  Unc  dropped 
the  card  as  thou^li  it  were  an  unclean 
thing,  and  to  the  ntlier  wojnan.  tlic  act 
was  C(|uivalenl  to  a  i)iow  in  the  tacc. 

"Wait !"  cried  Selma.  marshaling'  all 
her  gifts.  "Hcfore  ynn  surrcnf!cr  tn  the 
natural  impulse  to  show  nic  to  the  dour, 
hear  me." 

"But  the  supreme  insolence  of  this 
visit!" 

"Xo!  Call  it  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
I  love  your  husband  with  all  my  soul. 
He  would  never  cnme  haek-  in  you.  and 
your  pride  would  never  permit  \<m  to 
send  for  him.   Such  is  his  loyalty." 

"Lovaltv?  You  speak  of  his  lovaltv?" 

"True  :  I  ])elieve  he  owes  none  to  you. 
Such  is  his  loyalty  tt)  me.  then,  that  by 
the  slender  thread  of  it  1  could  hold  him 
until  the  end  of  his  days.  .\nf!  \et,  T 
-im  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  take  him 
Jack.  When  I  entered  your  door.  I  had 
an  ulterior  purj  rive  in  mind.  I  have 
none  now.  Why?  I  saw  this  desk — 
his — these  pipes.  There  has  been  a 
terrible  mistake  somewhere.  But  some- 
thing tells  me  that  it  is  neither  hi*;  nor 
mine.  From  your  point  of  view  I  am 
immoral :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  only  a 
woman  who  loves.  Shall  T  defend  my- 
self ?  Why  not  ?  This  is  no  hour  for  sub- 
terfuges. There  is  the  hajipiness  of  three 
people  involved :  yours,  mine.  his.  I  am 
guilty  of  no  vulgar  intrigue.  I  did  not 


take  hitn  from  you.  You  let  him  go. 
i  lia\c  jiiciiiied  you  as  a  woman  witii  a 
heart  of  crystal,  cold  and  clear,  without 
v.arnitli.  without  the  least  understrmd- 
ing  of  tlic  man.  Ah.  how  many  times 
have  I  seen  him  in  fanc>-  at  this  desk — 
that  ought  to  be  your  shrine! — writing, 
writing,  pouring  his  soul  out  on  f)aper 
because  Clod  so  willed  it,  and  then  run- 
ning to  you  to  read  it,  and  you.  careless, 
bored.  indifTerejit,  without  nnderstand- 
nig,  without  trjing  to  understand!" 

IVAR.S.  I.WK  stared.  There  was 
something  in  the  voice  that  heltl 
her  in  thrall— a  dignity  which  Mrs. 
Lane  had  not  suspected  such  a  woman 
could  possess. 

"It  was  only  when  I  .»;aw  these  things 
which  in  all  honesty  he  portrayed  to  me 
that  I  suffered  his  fu-t  kiss.  Defend 
mj^.self  r  Yes!  To  you  I  will  say  what 
neither  he  nor  the  world  knows :  he  was 
the  first  man  I  ever  kissed  off  the  .stage, 
and  he  shall  be  the  last.  Why  did  I 
never  tell  him  the  truth?  So  that  on 
that  day  he  wished  to  be  free,  he  might 
leave  me  Without  the  slightest  re- 
morse. 

"What  has  created  your  anger  against 
me?  That  I  was  able  to  give,  while  you 
could  only  fake.  W'liat  is  marriage  by 
code?  Is  it  always  right?  Is  it  always 
the  will  of  CkkI?  If  his  genius  did  not 
stir  your  love,  what  did?  Whv  did  you 
marry  him  at  all  if  ^ou  understood  him 
not?  Do  you  believe  there  was  no 
wrong  in  th.'it?  Did  you  marry  him  be- 
cause he  was  rich,  because  you  wanted 
creature-comforts?  You  made  a  bar- 
gain :  did  you  fulfill  your  part  of  it? 

"Ah,  how  well  I  know  life,  the  kalei- 
doscope of  emotions!  But  I  do  not 
understand  this  three  of  us.  Why 
should  this  (le>tiii\'  be  niine'^  Why 
should  I  love  him,  when  you.  you  are 
the  breath  of  his  life?  .Are  you  without 
desire?  Is  there  not  something  you 
wanti'  Thc<?e  pipe«^ !"  Selmn  reached 
<lown  and  took  up  one.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  intuition  is  1  It  is  a  key  to 
life.  These  pipes,  this  desk,  ready! 
Well,  take  him  back.  1  hear  no  chil- 
dren's voices  in  this  house,  fl  is  very 
empty.  1 1  is  happiness — that  IS  all  I  ask ; 
for  myself — ^nothing." 
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Selnia  bid  Hown  ihc  pipe.  The  fire 
was  gone  out  oi  her. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Lane  covered  lier  face 
wiili  licr  hand?  nnrl  held  [hvm  there  for 
a  space.  1  lien  she  let  Iheni  drop  heavily 
to  her  sides. 

"There  is  a  God.  I  had  begun  to 
doubt.  ;\nd  he  1iroiiq;ht  you  here  to-day. 
How  I  have  hated  you  !  I  have  tortured 
you,  torn  you  limb  from  limb,  beaten 

you,  cursed  you  And  you  are 

only  human  like  myself.  1  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  tire  of  you." 

"Sooner  or  later:  tlial's  ihc  man  of 
it — always  in  pursuit  of  mysteries.  Go 
on.  I  left  my  pride  outside  your  gate." 

"I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  yott.  I 
ought  to  thank  you  for  some  of  your 
truths.  But  there  are  some  instincts 
bom  in  me  that  nothing  will  eradi* 
catc." 

"And  one  of  these  is  tliat  I  must  be 
immoral,  and  being  immoral,  of  neces* 

sity  low  and  base!  After  all,  what 
should  I  care  what  you  think?  It  i«? 
here,"  cried  Selma,  striking  her  heart, 
"that  I  know  the  right  or  wrong  of  my 
actions.  What  do  I  care  what  you 
think  of  me,  if  you  take  him  back  and 
understand  him?  What  instinct  was  \i 
that  caused  you  to  be  his  wife?" 

"T.ove,"  said  ^T^s.  Lane  with  fme 
dignity.  It  came  lo  her  sharply  thai  she 
must  not  permii  liiis  woman  to  outdo 
her  in  maf^ianiinity  or  frankness.  She 
felt  the  primordial  instincts  stirring  in 
her,  but  she  rose  above  them.  "Dimly, 
somehow,  T  see  that  you  are  a  threat 
woman.  Until  to-day  I  saw  only  the 
actress,  armed  with  a  hundred  devices 
for  snaring  men,  beautiful — and  you 
are  beautiful! — and  intclhqent.  I  have 
tried  to  think  of  you  as  low,  but  know- 
ing him  even  as  little  as  I  do,  I  could 
not.  He  left  mr  because  I  let  h\u^  t^o. 
You  are  right.  Alen  will  seek  women 
when  they  arc  lonely.  First  I  was 
blind — then  full  of  (icrr  i  idc — then 
hurt  and  more  hurt :  and  liiially  came 
understanding.  I  was  afraid  to  send  for 
him.  for  fear  he  would  not  come." 

"So  you  have  opened  the  book  of 
life?"  asked  Selma,  a  little  more 
curious,  a  little  less  ironical. 

"Yes.  As  you  say.  this  i^  not  the  hour 
for  subterfuges.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 


shall  j)ermit  yott  to  leave  me  with  the 
feeling  that  all  the  magnanimity  was  on 
your  side?  Oh,  make  no  doubt  tiiat  I 
shall  always  hate  you — that  I  shall 
neither  forget  nor  forgive  you.  But  if 
you  can  be  trtithful.  I  can  be  no  less  so. 
When  I  married  Herbert,  I  was  asleep. 
I  was  even  .selfish.  I  bad  al\v;;\s  had 
everything.  I  could  not  undersiaud  why 
a  rich  man  should  work  as  he  did.  His 
plays  did  bore  me.  I  was  a  fool.  Life 
meant  going  to  teas  and  dinners  and 
dances,  and  he  detested  those  things* 
Life  meant  to  me  ki^e])in<^  up  with  my 
friends  instead  of  niy  husband.  You 
have  called  me  crystal.  1  was  but  glass. 
But  there  is  fire  in  me  now,  buniing, 
burning.  Three  years!  I  have  lived  a 
hundred.  I  have  made  a  new  hell  for 
myself  each  day,  and  wandered  in  it." 

CELMA  nodded  understandinely.  She 
saw  something  of  this  heU  in  the 
future. 

"Po'^sessinsT  tin's  key  you  call  in- 
tuition," coiiliimed  the  wife,  "did  he  see 
in  me  what  1  did  not  realize  was  there? 
f  understand  so  much  these  da^'S !  In 
you  he  found  what  lie  had  hoped  to  find 
in  me.  And  I  failed  him  from  the  start ! 
I  loved,  but  did  not  know  how  to  love. 
I  took,  Init  did  not  know  how  to  give. 
I  was  a  sleep-walker.  Uut  these  three 
years  1" 

There  was  superb  abandon  in  the 
wide-armed  gesture,  and  it  stirred 
Selma's  sense  of  dramatic  values. 

"Thinkinq;  is  ^ond  for  luinian  being's. 
I  never  knew,  until  after  he  was  gone, 
what  it  was  to  think,  think  ?  And  then, 
after  having  thought,  to  wait!  I  have 
said  that  I  shall  always  hate  you:  but 
none  the  less  I  can  ^ve  you  a  kind  of 
gratitude.   You  opened  the  door  for 

me  Lena  Cat^'liari — how  I  spelled 

out  that  name!  I  would  become  your 
equal  and  tear  him  away  from  you.  It 
was  in  wild  pride  at  first  that  1  set 
about  to  retrace  his  footsteps.  I  studied, 
and  the  more  a  book  bored  me,  the  more 
tenaciously  I  stuck  to  it.  flis  books,  his 
music!  And  one  day  the  truth  came  to 
me  that  I  loved  him.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  send  him  back.  I  can  wait,  for  he 
will  come.  I  know.  Children!  "S'ou  ate 
right;  this  house  is  empty.  But  have 
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you  yourself  never  thoi^t  of  then),  of 
nTHninf!:  your  finc^ers  through  iheir  hair, 
ot  teaching  them  their  prayers — his 
children  ?»» 

Selnia  shut  her  eyes.  She  wanted  to 
go  at  once,  but  with  dignity,  so  that 
this  woman  could  not  smile  behind  her 
6ack«-tbi&  woman  who  was  buffeting 
her  with  truths,  who  was  laying  bare 
her  soul  that  she,  Sclma  Nordstrom, 
might  see  the  strength  of  it  and  the 
imine.isurahlo  love  in  it.  The  strength 
to  stay  here  among  these  souvenirs  for 
three  years!  The  pluck  of  it!  Not  even 
she,  Selma  Xortistrom,  strong  as  she 
was.  cnttM  have  done  that,  not  even 
for  lierbert  Lane.  She  heard  the 
other's  voice  a^in. 

"I  was  not  a  woman;  I  wa?  a  female, 
and  r  wanted  my  mate.  I  have  studied, 
read,  studied ;  and  now  I  am  ready, 
ready  like  that  desk  which  has  been  my 
shrine.  I  could  go  with  him  arul  live 
with  him  as  you  have  done,  unlawfully. 
The  shell  I  was  bom  fn  is  cracked.  I  no 
longer  lie  to  mvself.  I  coiiUl  h:\\c  killed 
you  when  you  spoke  your  name,  liut 
now  I  am  glad  that  you  came.  T  want 
you  to  know  mf.  He  will  come  Lack. 
And  rest  assured  that  I  siiall  hold  him. 
lie  has  tired  of  you.  Why  .should  I  hide 
my  exuhation?  With  a  single  hair  of 
my  head  I  shall  hold  him  as  wiih  hoops 
of  steel.  He  followed  me  yesterday." 

Here  was  a  barb  that  Sclma  could 
not  pluck  forth. 

"He  foHrAved  me  half  the  afternoon. 
And  God  alone  knows  how  hard  it  was 
not  to  turn  and  si>eak.  But  in  my  misery 
I  have  gained  wisdom.  1  knew  tliat  it 
were  best  he  should  return  to  you  think- 
ing of  inc.  Well,  you  came  .to  give  him 
back  to  me.  I  will  take  him."  The  voice 
became  low  and  i^rntle.  "]  do  not  know 
what  your  ulterior  purpose  was,  but  I 
shall  be  ma0iantmous  enough  to  believe 
that  it  had  to  (!o  with  his  hajtpine??. 
Vou  love  him.  if  not  so  terribly,  at  least 
as  deeply  as  I  do." 

Selma  grasped  at  this ;  she  saw  in  It 
her  cue. 

"The  ulterior  purpose — "  slie  said, 
with  a  thin,  wntry  smile.  "Well,  I  shalf 

take  that  away  with  me.  and  some  d.i>  1 
shnll  ."^mile  at  t!'e  thought  of  it.  Out  of 
life  I  liavc  niauaged  to  squeeze  a  little 


happiness.  He  will  come  back,  an<i.3l!0ll 
will  have  all  of  him.  T  am  but  an  epi- 
sode. My  purpose  m  living  up  to  this 
hour — I  see  it  clearly — !was  to  :brinp 
you  two  tot^ether  in  perfect  understand- 
ing; and  that  purpose  being  accom- 
plished, I  shall  pass  completely  out  of 
your  orbit  You  were  blind:  but  you 
see.  And  who  is  without  blindness? 
Not  I,  for  one.  I  am  bitter,  but  only 
against  this  inexplicable  thing  T  call  the 
three  of  us.  I  misjudged  you,  naturally. 
Xor  will  you  go  on  misjudging  mc.  Qh, 
he  will  be  happy;  for  the  soul  of  you 
is  now  quite  as  magnificent  as  your 

l)0(iy  Do  not  call  the  maid.  Td 

rather  go  to  the  floor  alone." 

Without  turning  her  head  once,  she 
crossed  the  room,  found  the  door, 
opened  it  and  closed  it  softly,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  with  her  back  to  it.  It 
was  retreat,  but  it  was  serene  and  dig- 
nified, .^hc  had  salvaged  thnt  much 
from  the  debacle.  Once  the  cool  Oc- 
tober wind  touched  her  cheeks,  she 
realized  tliat  her  retreat  was  juit  in 
time.  She  was  very  weak. 

"T^HE  woman  in  the  library  pidked  up 

*  the  pipes  and  crushed  tlicm  passion- 
ately to  her  bosom,  laugliing  and  crying, 
and  held  them  there  until  she  heard  the 

faint  warning  of  t!ie  automobile  siren 
as  the  car  turned  out  into  the  highway. 

"Home !"  Selma  drew  the  robes  about 
her  and  huddled  into  a  corner. 

Then  she  lavished.  Gambler!  Torn 
as  her  heart  was,  dull  as  the  future 
seemed  to  be,  her  sense  of  humor — 
ironic  humor — was  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  ulterior  purpose!  Children!  Well, 
she  would  have  thousands  of  them — 
her  future  audiences ;  and  if  she  could 
not  nmiple  their  hair,  she  would  rumple 
their  souls.  Her  ulterior  purpose! 
What  she  had  audaciously  planned  as 
;\n  exquisite  bit  of  diablerie  had  turtu'<l 
upon  her  and  rended  her.  I'or  what 
had  been  this  puqiose?  To  send  him 
back  to  his  wife,  there  to  become  totally 
disillusioned.  And  in  that  event,  wliat 
could  he  do  but  return  to  her,  Selma — 
forever? 

She  laujjhed  again,  brokenly.  The 
swift-driving  wind  dashed  ihe  tears 
from  her  eyes.  •  . .  • 
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This  is  Mr.  Pollock's  first  review  of  the  new  season.    His  critiques 
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TKe  Bokst  TcKoikowsky  Ballet  at  tKe  Hippodrome.     "  '  TKe  Big  SKow,'  "  says  Mr.  Pollock, 
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ID  you  ever  ride  a  mile  a 
minute  in  a  locomotive? 
You  didn't,  don't  want  to, 
and  fail  to  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  theatrical  season  of  1916-17. 

Well,  as  The  Cheerful  Idiot  in  "Cof- 
fee and  Repartee"  said  to  the  hoarder 
who  did  not  lind  his  huckwheat  cakes 
like  a  porous  plaster,  "that  is  only 
because  vou  never  ate  a  porous  plas- 
ter." 

I'^rom  the  cab-window  of  a  mile-a- 
niinute  locomotive,  the  procession 
passes  so  (juickly.  Rattlc-bloo-rattle- 
bloo-ratlle-hloo,  and  you  have  gone  by 
a  train  of  a  hundred  freight-cars! 
'Way  ahead  is  a  black  speck  beside  the 
railway  track !  What  is —  A  station, 
and  now  it  is  'way  behind ! 

As  the  playgoer  grows  older,  life  in 
general  whizzes  past  like  that,  and 
theatrical  seasons  in  particular.  Things 
rease  to  have  any  especial  definition — 


a  sj)eck,  and  a  blur,  and  a  brief,  vague 
memory.  A  momcnl  ago  we  were  con- 
cluding the  season  of  1915-16.  Plaj'S 
were  closing;  the  mercury  was  rising; 
and  people  were  going  to  the  country. 
Now  once  more  we  are  amid  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  the  new  season.  There 
are  the  same  old  announcement the 
same  old  comedies  and  dramas,  with 
the  same  old  characters  and  stories, 
the  same  quick  withdrawals,  and  lierc 
and  there  the  same  vibrancc  of  suc- 
cess. Somehow,  every  year,  the  whole 
farrago  seems  a  little  less  sharp  and 
imiM^rtant.  We  are  merely  doing  what 
we  have  done  very  often  l)efore  and 
will  do  very  often  again. 

lietween  the  first  of  August  and 
I-abor  Day,  which  formally  begins  the 
season,  .twenty-one  new  plays  were 
revealed  to  New  York.  Nine  of  these 
were  farces;  two  were  comedies — little 
different  from  Uie  farces,  though  that 
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"is  big  enough  for  •  doz^n  shows.    It  wouUn't  ba  Kurt  by  a  Lttle  more  cleverness," 


By  Channing  Pollock 

Author  or   "Such   a   Little  Queen,"    "The   Little   Cray  Lady,"  etc. 


difference  was  not  that  "a  comedy  is 
a  farce  whose  author  is  dead ;"  five 
were  melodramas;  two  were  inusical 
comedies ;  one  was  spectacle ;  and  two 
were  novelties  that  elude  chissilication. 
In  addition,  there  were  three  revivals — 
"Sybil."  "The  Great  Lover"  and  a  bill 
of  the  VVashinfTton  Square  Players, 
now  removed  from  the  r.andbox  The- 
ater to  the  Comedy — and  three  pieces — 
"The  Boomeranff,"  "Fair  and  Wann- 
er" and  "\'ery  Good,  Eddie" — that 
had  run  throujjh  the  summer.  .Sep- 
tember found  twenty-five  theaters  ojicn 
on  Hroadwav,  and  one  pronounced  hit. 
"Turn  to  the  Rif^ht."  at  the  Gaycty. 
Seven  of  the  twenty-one  new  plays 
had  closed  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  five  more  were  totterinjj  on  the 
brink  of  the  .storehouse.  Two  or  three 
places  of  amusement  had  ofTcrcd  two 
or  three  attractions  each  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season. 


Even  the  successes  are  conspicuous 
for  a  lack  of  freshness  in  their  ma- 
terial. We  begin  the  current  term  with 
a  Hood  of  cold-storage  drama.  Per- 
haps that,  rather  than  the  weariness 
of  which  the  reviewer  is  accused, 
accounts  for  the  aj)athy  with  which 
one  approaches  the  new  season.  There 
is  so  little  new — except  the  season.  Out 
of  the  icehouse  have  come  the  left- 
overs of  other  years  —  the  noble 
"crooks"  with  a  cajjtivating  sense  of 
humor,  the  ladies  with  pasts  that, 
watered  liberally  for  two  acts,  blos- 
som in  tbe  third ;  the  illegitimate 
children,  the  sophisticated  city  folk 
transferred  to  a  benighted  conununity, 
and  the  swindlers  -who  become  pillars 
of  personal  integrity  and  monuments 
of  municipal  prosperity.  Frozen  frag- 
ments of  "Common  Clay"  and  "The 
Fortune  Hunter"  and  "  'Get-Rich- 
Quick'  Wallingford,"  with  the  faintest 
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|)Ossible  flavor  of  life,  and  no  sugges- 
tion of  thought  or  purpose  or  sin- 
cerity. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  reviewer's 
apathy  began  with  the  playwright  and 
the  manager. 

> 

"TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT" 

TY/OULDXT  it  be  refreshing  to  see 
a  play  in  which  the  dear  old 
mother  read  "Three  Weeks,"  instead 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  waited  for  her 
prodigal  son  with  a  bloodhound  in  the 
front  yard,  instead  of  a  light  in  the 
window  ? 

In  which  the 
if  a  n  y  —  re- 
invincibly 
or,  failing 
caped  s  t  u  ni- 
a  fortune  t  h  e 
they  turned 


"crooks'*  — 
in  a  i  n  e  d 
"crooked,' 
that,  cs- 
bljng  n|Kjn 

m  o  m  e  n  t 
,  hon  e  s  t, 


and  showing  up  in  evening  clothes  and 
a  community  wiser  and  nobler  and  a 
great  deal  richer  for  their  presence? 
Perhaps  it  wouldn't. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  other  brand  of 
goods  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
'■hokum,**  and  that,  no  matter  how 
gooily  concocted,  seems  never  to  lack 
a  paying  and  appreciative  public. 
When  Owen  Davis,  following  the 
familiar  recipe,  e.xcursioned  his  "Sin- 
ners" to  the  farm  and  had  them  con- 
verted by  a  few  words  with  Mother, 
many  of  us  felt  that  this  was  mi.xing 
it  a  bit  thick,  but  Winchell  Smith,  who 
wrote  "The  Fortune  Hunter,"  has 
taken  John  F.  Ilazzard  into  partner- 
ship and  done  ^^^^  the  s  a  pi  e 
thing  ^^^^^^^^  with  the 
lu-  ^^^^^^^^^^  crative 
n  ^^^^^^^^^^k  "Turn 
to  the  ^^IC^^^I  Right" 
t  h  e    ^^^^C^  ^^^^P  Gaiety. 


RutK  CKcJtOT  ns  Mrj.  Htticom  i% 
"•  great  MMt"  to  tlue  pUywngKlS. 


William  E.  MeeKan  and  Lucy  Cotton  in  "Turn  to  tK«  Ri^Kt." 
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Apparently,    at  two 
dollars  a  hcarl,  few 
of  us  want  life 
as  it  is.  W'c 
prefer  lift 
as  we 
wish  it 


turned   out   to   be  the 
shrewdest  sort  of 
salesman,  or  if 
Mother's  jam 
hadn't 
proved 
a    b  o- 


1 


Forrest  Win-   ^      '  v  / 
•nt  and  Louise 
Rutter  in  "Turn 
to  tKc  Right."  which, 
•s  Mr.  Polloct  »oy$,  u  i.k' 
much  hke  "Wallingford"  wnd 
"The  Fortune  Hunter"  to  duplicate 
their  records,  but  is  a  very  pleasant  entertainment, 
and  the  nearest  thing  to  ■  big  success  in  New  York. 


were — and  once  believed  u  to  be. 
-Nfessrs.  Smith  and  flazzard.  who  cer- 
tainly have  used  their  ingredients  clev- 
erly and  adroitly,  caused  us  to  crow 
with  delight  as,  one  after  another, 
cracksman,  pickpocket  and  detective 
succumbed  to  the  inlluence  of  mater- 
nal sanctity,  leaving  us  to  vote  the 
exhibition  "good,  wholesome  stuff." 
"Turn  to  the  Right"  certainly  shows 
God  in  his  heaven  and  all  right  with 
the  world.  If  cither  of  the  hero's  sus- 
ceptible 'pals,"  falling  in  love  with  the 
first  rustic  maidens  they  met.  had  en- 
countered the  hero's  inamorata,  instead 
of  the  hero's  inamorata's  unattached 
friends!     If  the  village  idiot  hadn't 


Nrw  Vofk 


I)  a  n  7.  a  at 
exactly  the  crit- 
ical moment  or  if — 
Well,  one   just  shud- 
ders to  think  of  it ! 

"Turn  to  the  Right" 
really  is  an  .'iniplificd  anec- 
dote. The  genuine  cxcel- 
this  anecdote  is  its  greatest 
and  the  fact  that  the  play 
over  when  the  anecdote  ha.s 
recounted  is  its  greatest  struc- 
weakness.  Joe  Bascom,  sent  to 
prison  for  a  crime  which,  of  course, 
he  did  not  commit,  emerges  with  two 
bosom  friends — Cilly,  an  expert  safe- 
breaker,  and  Miicfcfs,  the  best  pick- 
pocket of  his  time.  In  the  little 
pawnshop  in  which  the  prologue  oc- 
curs. Joe  pleads  with  both  to  follow 
his  lead  and  "go  straight."  Both  pro- 
fess their  willingness,  but  each  has 
his  eye  on  a  "job"  to  be  done  first. 
Miifjgs   protests   philosophically,  and 


lence  of 
strength, 
is  really 
been 
tural 
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l'(-..lt.i;r..|.M.,  Hl.ilr.  N.  »  Yotk 

Edward  Durend,  Robert  KlcWsdtf  and  Mirjorie  R(mt>cau  in  "  CKMting 
CKealers,"  wKicK  tupplies  two  thnlU  and  coniiderable  anuuetncnt  and  is 
doing  well  at  the  Eltinge  TTieatcr. 

whereabouts,  has  been  waiting  with  the  hght  in 
the  window — and  the  Bible.    The  moment 
^      of  the  reunion  is  honestly  effective.  The 
nor  opens  :  tlie  prodigal  enters  ;  and  with- 
out a  word  the  mother  gathers  him 
into   her   liungry   arms,  Broadway, 
which  brings  its  maternal  parent  to 
town  one  week  in  every  year  and 
-^fjcaks  of  her  sentimentally  the  other 
litty-one    weeks,    wept  copiously. 
Mrs.  Dascom  sees  deliverance  m 
her  son.    The  boy  seems  to  have 
prospered,  and  the  good  old  lady 
is  about  to  lose  her  farm  to  Deacon 
Tillingrr  for  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  Joe,  whose 
total  capital  is  the  money  given  him 
when  he  left  the  lock-up,  is  at  his 
wits'  end.    And  then,  quite  miracu- 
lously, arrive  the  two  loyal  "crooks,'* 
Gilly  and  Muqgs.  Five  minutes  after 
tiny  meet  Mother,  either  would  "com- 
mit nuinler  for  that  old  lady."  Apprised 
of  the  situation.  Gilly  promptly  in- 
quires: "Is  there  anybody  in  this  town 
qot  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars?" 

Here,  without  question,  is  the  most 


Man°'<'  Rambeau  in  "  Cheating  Cheater*." 

not  unreasonably,  that  "We've  got  to 
have  a  roll  to  go  straight  K'iih,  aint 
wc  ? ' 

Joe  abandons  his  "pals"  and  w-alks 
home,  where  Mother,  ignorant  of  his 


amusing  line  spoken  on  our  stage  this 


season.  And  what  follows — the  "am- 
plified anecdote" — is  equally  irresistible. 
The  only  person  in  the  neighborhood 
sure  to  have  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  is — Deacon  Tillingcr!  So, 
after  a  conversation  most  artfully  de- 
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vised,  in  wHich  the  two  adventurers 
extract  from  the  Deacon's  daughter 
/"'.  ;.  the  exact  lay  of  tin  I;uui  in  the 
old  gentlewian's  grocery  store,  Gilly 
goes  out  for  a  little  exercise,  Dromising' 
that  "it  wont  take  me  long,*  and  re- 
turns with  the  needed  money.  This 
money,  j)aid  to  the  Deacon,  promptly 
is  lifted  from  his  pocket  by  Muggs  and 
restored  to  the  safe  by  Gilly,  so  that 
the  farm  is  saved  at  no  expense  to 
anyone.  The  curtain  falls  upon  the 
termination  of  this  transaction,  with 
the  three  men  nti  the  point  of  accom- 
panying Mother  to  church,  and  the 
audience  in  gaies  of  lai^^hter. 

The  con<;tunmation  of  this  incident, 
which  occurs  alter  a  prologue  and  a 
first  act,  leaves  the  dramatists  at  an 
obvious  loss  how  to  continue  their  play. 
The  day — or,  rather,  the  night — is 
saved  by  the  Deacon's  insistence  th^t 
he  has  been  robbed.  From  the  city 
come?;  a  detective,  Callahan,  who  im- 
mediately recognizes  GUly  and  Muggs. 
There  is  a  moment  of  suspense.  Must 
Mother  Icnm  the  record  of  her  "guests? 
Callahan  is  determined  upon  searching 
the  house  for  stolen  goods,  lie  raps 
at  the  door,  and  upon  the  threshold 
appears  Mother.  That  conquer<^  Calla- 
han. And  then,  just  as  the  Deacon's 
accusation  is  about  to  involve  tfie  trio, 
the  impressionable  detective  identifier 
his  quarry  in  Lester  Morgan,  the  sup- 
posed rich  man,  who  was  about  to 
many  Joe's  inamorata,  Elsie  TUlinger. 
Subsequently  the  villnt^c  idiot  arrives 
with  an  oiTer  inna  a  wholesale  grocer 
in  town  to  take  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  jam  made  hy 
Mother  from  her  peach  crop.  Some 
mother — and  some  jam ! 

The  last  act,  practically  duplicating 
the  conclusion  of  "  'flet-Rich  Quick' 
Wallingford,"  finds  the  three  men  mar- 
ried to  the  three  rustic  maidens,  a  din- 
ner in  progress  off  stage,  and  everyone 
faultlessly  attired  in  evening  clothes, 
with  automobiles  in  profusion.  Moth- 
er's jam  has  made  the  fortune  of  the 
group.  The  cottage  of  which  Joe 
dreamed  is  perched  upon  a  set  hill  in 
front  of  the  back-drop,  and  thither  Jae 
and  F.l<:;r,  returned  from  their  honey- 
moon, proceed  in  their  car.  The  lamps 


of  the  auioinobilc  disapjjear  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  miniature  dwelling  is  illumi- 
nated ;  a  light  shines  in  the  U|)stairs 
window ;  then  the  shade  is  drawn  down, 
and  the  theater  curtain  falls.  We  have 
come  to  the  end  of  a  comedy  obvious 
but  rather  heart- warminie:,  utterly 
without  semblance  to  Hfc.  and  devoid 
of  any  particuhr  merit  except  the 
fundamental  one  that  it  is  consistently 
amusing.  The  same  quantity  of  sugar 
that  one  finds  in  the  play  would  have 
.spoiled  the  jam  for  us,  but  apparently 
there  is  a  numerous  public  that  likes 
the  cloying  quality  in  comedies  and 
comestibles. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  TTazznrd  have  a 
great  asset  in  Kuth  Chester,  who  'em- 
bodied Mrs.  Bascom  without  (he  pro- 
fessional saccharinity  of  Emma  Dunn. 
Hers  is  genuine  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness, helped  by  a  gentle,  veiled  voice 
like  Efhc  Shannon's.  Forrest  Winant, 
never  at  his  best  in  heroic  roles,  is 
rather  actory  as  Joe,  but  Frank  Nel- 
son gives  a  good  performance  of  Gilly, 
and  William  F.  ^fechan's  Muijris  is  one 
of  the  best  comedy  characterizations  re- 
cently seen  upon  our  stage.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  company,  uniformly 
satisfactory'  and  capitally  directed,  rises 
above  that  gencraliziition  in  the  Betty 
Bascom  of  Lucy  Cotton  and  the  Deacon 
Tillinger  of  Sanuiel  Reed. 

"Turn  to  the  Right"  is  too  much  like 
'•Wallmgford"  and  "The  Fortune  Hun- 
ter" to  duplicate  their  records,  but  it  is 
a  very  pleasant  entertainment,  and  tlie 
nearest  thing  to  a  big  success  in  New 
York. 

"CHEATING  CHEATERS** 

TTHREE  seasons  of  beneficent  bur- 
^dars  and  licroic  housebreakers 
tniglit  be  supposed  to  have  exhausted  * 
the  dramatic  potentialities  of  the  under- 
world, btu  ^.Fax  Marcin.  whose  "The 
House  of  Glass"  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  last  year,  has  evolved  an 
entirely  new  combination  in  "Cheating 
Cbeaters,"  which  is  doinq'  well  at  the 
Eltingc.  Here  is  a  play  far  less. senti- 
mental and  far  more  ingeniotis  than 
"Turn  to  the  Right,"  making  n  smaller 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  a  greater  appeal 
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to  the  head ;  the  most  cfTcctive  com- 
bination ut  farce  and  nieloUraiiia  since 
George  M.  Cohan's  "Seven  Keys  to 
iJaldpate." 

Roi  Cooler  M^rue  started  the  fashr 
ion  of  tricking  audiences  when  he 
sprung  a  surprise  with" one  of  his  char- 
acters at  the  end  of  "Under  Cover/* 
but  -Mr.  ^larcin,  in  the  second  act  of 
"Cheating  Cheaters/'  reveals  Italf  of 
his  dramatis  persona:  in  a  new  lij^ht, 
and  fairly  succeeds  in  Ufting  the  on- 
lookers out  of  their  chairs.  Another 
surijrise,  reserved  for  his  conclusion,  is 
not  qnite  so  sur|)rising,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  piece  steadily  loses  in- 
terest throughout  its  latter  portion*  but 
the'  (liinimtlioTi  of  tensity  i<;  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  this  offering  from  being 
one  of  the  most  consistently  entertain- 
n  itles  of  the  season. 

In  the  bcginninj^  of  "Cheating 
Cheaters"  we  are  introduced  to  a  gang 
of  swindlers  that  has  painstakingly 
erected  .1  towerinti^  stmrtiirc  of  decep- 
tion in  order  to  possess  itself  of  a  valu- 
able collection  of  jewels  owned  by  a 
rich  and  fashionable  family  named 
Palmer.  Nan  Carey,  alia?  Ruth  Brock- 
ton, has  been  sent  abroad,  that  she 
tnight  make  a  steamer  acquaintance  of 
Tom  Pofnirr,  and  aftcrwarr!  three  of 
the  "crooks,"  nias(^uerading  as  the 
equally  rich  and  fashtmiabte  Brocktotts, 
have  taken  a  smart  hon-c  near  the  Pot- 
ntrrs'.  with  a  fourth  "crook"  acting  as 
butler  and  a  fifth  as  music-icacner. 
The  intimacy  between  the  Palmers  and 
the  Hi  u-tl<nix  has  ripened,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  proposed  haul,  when,  in 
the  second  act.  it  is  disclosed  that  the 
palmers  are  swindlers  too,  having  prac- 
tically duplicated  the  ^elicmc  of  the 
other  gang  in  the  hojje  of  acquiring 
gems — the  result  of  a  successful  rob- 
bery— in  possession  of  the  Brocktons. 

This  disclosure,  rendered  dynamic  by 
the  skill  of  the  dramatist,  is  used  for 
all  it  is  worth  in  the  following  act. 
wherein  each  group  waxes  ritjhtcously 
wroth  that  the  other  is  attempting  what 
ft  had  planned.   Sentimental  interest 

kept  up  by  the  device  of  having  Tom 
Pitlwrr  in  love  with  Ruth  Brockton,  and 
a  great  deal  of  cleverness  is  employed 
in  the  efforts  of  each  gang  to  outwit 


tlie  other.  Then,  as  a  final  coup,  Ruth, 
unmasked,  proves  to  be  the  famous  de- 
tective Ferris,  and  both  clans  are  gath- 
ered in  to  s|)end  a  sleepless  night  in  the 
toils—ziJf  the  last  act  of  "Kick  In" — 
and  to  bring  about  a  lame  and  ridicu- 
lous "happy  ending."  In  this  "happy 
endinsf."  Ruth  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
Tom  Palmer, iiiu]  the  thieves  are  ,£,'ranted 
their  liberty  on  condition  that  they  enter 
the  service  of  Fi-rris.  The  result  should 
have  been  a  notable  addition  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  detective  agencies  now 
flour islnnt,^  in  the  Big  City. 

Jixceptini^  its  last  ten  mimites,  Mr. 
Aiarcin's  play  is  creditable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  invention  employed,  and 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  employed,  but 
because  of  its  dialogue  and  of  two  or 
three  genuine  bits  of  character  drawing. 
Ira  Lasarre,  the  lawyer  who  finances 
the  Brocktons,  while  always  "plaving 
safe,"  is  quite  a  fresh  type,  and  more 
broadly  drawn,  and  not  less  amusingt 
is  Stcrc  JJlI.uni,  the  "strong-arm  man, ' 
posing  as  butler,  who  objects  to  rehned 
methods  in  robbery.  These  two  parts 
are  capitally  played  by  Frank  Monroe, 
who  was  the  detective  in  ".Mias  Jfmmy 
Valentine."  and  Robert  McWade,  re- 
cently seen  in  "Common  Clav"  and  in 
"Rio  Grande."  It  would  be  dithcult. 
indeed,  to  tmaeine  a  more  nearly  per- 
fect cast  than  ttiat  which  A.  H.  Woods 
has  given  Mr.  Marcin.  Marjorie  Ram- 
beati,  discti««cd  at  length  when  she  ap- 
peared in  Sadie  Love,"  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  WooUcott,  continues 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  Barrymore  and  Adams  meet. 

'\nd,  comparisons  of  this  kind  surely 
being  anything  but  odious,  it  ma^'  be 
added  that  Miss  Rambeau*s  Ferns,  to 
it-  rase  and  nattirnlness,  sometimes 
suggests  a  female  impersonation  of  Wil- 
liam Gillette.  That  sterling  actor, 
William  Morris,  distinguishes  hinjself 
as  one  of  the  Brocktotis,  and  Elita 
Proctor  Otis,  who  used  to  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  t>'pe  of  part,  could  not 
have  equalled  .\nne  Sntherl  ind's  de- 
lineation of  another  Brockton.  Miss 
Sutherland's  sharp  distinction  between 
the  "crook"  at  ease,  and  the  "crook" 
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"TKere  b  vory  little  of  'Seven 
Chance*,'  »Bys  Mr.  Pollock, 
"but  that  littla  i»  quite  delight- 
ful."  It  gcU  nt  least  three  of  lU 
chance*  of  success  from  Frank 
Craven,  Otto  Kmger  and 
Carroll  McComas. 


masquerad- 
ing as  a  lady, 
is  quite  re- 
niarkaMc.  C  y  r  i  1 
Kctghtley,  without 
the  opportunity  he 
had  in  "  The  Song  of 
Songs,"  gives  a 
good  account  of 
h  i  ni  s  e  1  f ,  as  also 
do  I'douard  Du- 
ra n  d .  (-1  y  p  s  y 
O '  r.  r  i  c  n  and 
William   R  i  1  e  V 
Hatch. 

"Cheating 
Cheaters"  is  a 
play  that  supplies 
its  audiences  with 
two  big  t  li  r  i  11  s 
and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  anuisc- 
ment. 


A  scene  \tom  the  production  "Seven  Chances."  The  play 
contains  some  graphic  character  drawing,  bright  and  racy  line*. 

and  a  lovely  love  scene. 

THE  MAN  WHO 
CAME  BACK" 

U  L  S 
ECKKRT 
COOD- 
M  A  N  , 
whose  able 
<1  ramatiza- 
t  i  o  n  of 
'Trcasurd 
I  sland" 
p  u  t  the 
>  u  n  c  h 
in  the 
I'  u  n  c  h 
and  Judy 
T  h  cater, 
is  in  our 
m  i  d  s  t 
again 
—this 
time 
w  i  t  h  a 
big  .idea, 
c  r  c  d  i  t  e  (1 
to  John 
I  '  1  e  m  itig 
W  i  I  s  o  n. 


r;iuiugr4|>Uk  bf  White,  Ncur  Yotk 


Frank  Craven  and  Beverly  West  in  a  scene  from  David  Dclasco's 
production  of  "Seven  Chance*." 
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Fr«nk  Mcliityre. 

2^liJe   Se^rs  and  Rcy 

Atwcll  in  Gcorgp  Brou 

liurjt'j  fntce,  "  FttSt  and  Grow 

Fat,"  which  was  made  into  o  fgrce 

iry  George  Bread  hiir<t  from  Frank 

R.  Adams'  novel,  "  Fiv«  Fridays." 

• 

that  has  been  turned  into  rather  a  cheap 
and  shabby  melodrama.  A  Httle  more 
depth  and  sincerity  would  have  given 
real  vibrance  to  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,"  with  its  optimistic  preachment 
that  "a  man's  never  down  till  he's  will- 
ing to  stay,"  Even  a  fundamental  mis- 
take, a  great  deal  of  claptrap,  and  a 
perfect  willingness  to  sacrilice  anything 
for  a  laugh,  do  not  keep  the  play  from 
having  effective  passages,  (lencrally. 
however,  it  is  little  more  than  talk.  The 
distance  traveled  by  the  hero,  from  first 
to  final  curtain,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, is  19.4(0  miles.  It  is  at  least 
twice  that  many  words. 

The  fundamental  mistake  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  the  hero  him- 
self. If  we  are  to  be  interested  in  the 
sin  that  a  man  tramples  ujiderfoot.  in 
the  vice  from  which  he  redeems  him- 
self, the  man  must  be  im])ortant,  and 
the  sin  and  vice  of  the  everyday  sort 
that  beset  us.  There  is  nothing  more 
diflicult  to  make  convincing  on  the 
stage  than  goo<lncss  and  badness,  and 
the  badness  of  Mr.  Goodman's  rich- 
man's-son,  Henry  Potter,  who  floats  in 
alcohol  from  Xew  York  to  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  from  .*>an  Francisco  to  Shang- 
hai, making  humorous  remarks  about 
it  the  while,  and  all  with  no  better  pur- 


br  WMlr. 
New  Yocfc 


pose  ap- 
p  a  r  e  n  t  I  y 
than  shocking 
the  shopgirls  in  the 
balcony,  has  all  the 
genuineness  of  revelry  at  the  French 
IJall,  and  all  the  wickedness  of  de- 
bauchery displayed  at  five  francs  an 
hour  in  Paris.  The  whole  subject 
seems  to  have  been  Hippantly  treated. 
Nobody  works  up  any  real  solicitude 
for  Ileury,  and  when  he  finally  comes 
back,  with  pineapples  grown  in  Hono- 
lulu as  *'the  stepping  stones  to 

higher  things,"'  there  is  little  of  that  joy 
which  we  are  told  is  the  concomitant 
of  the  sinner's  return. 

Hcury  begins  drinking  in  the  first  act 
in  Xew  "S'ork,  where  his  father,  the 
xery  rich  Thomas  Potter,  speaks  to  him 
about  it.  eliciting  a  series  of  comic 
replies  that  effectually  deprive  the 
young  bounder  of  our  sympathy.  Of 
cour.se,  too,  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
case.  Father  sends  Henry  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  continues  his  absorption 
of  spirituous  liquor  and  becomes  enam- 
ored of  a  spinster  cabaret  singer.  Al 
this  time  the  outlook  is  that  Henry  is 
going  to  have  a  wife  in  ever>'  port. 
Then  our  hero  is  shanghaied  to  Shang. 
hai,  where  there  are  one  or  two  really 
gripping  incidents  in  an  opium  den. 
The  most  vivid  of  these  is  the  story  told 
of  a  man  raving  in  one  of  the  bunks — 
the  stor)'  of  a  man  whose  mistres.s 
threatened   with  abandonment,  swore 
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that  she  would  follow  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  accomplished  the  feat  by 
killing  herself.  Drug-soaked  and  half- 
crazed,  this  ruin  raved  constantly  to  the 
dead  woman  lie  saw  before  him,  so 
there  w;as  no  doubt  but  that  she  "had 
the  laugh  on  iJinkey." 

More  pertinent,  and  fully  as  stirring, 
is  the  moment  when,  in  this  den,  Hcttry, 
liquor-soaked,  stumbles  upon  the  caba- 
ret singer,  Marccllc,  drug-soaked,  and 
these  two,  at  the  lowest  level  of  degra- 
dation, clasp  hands  and  agree  to  light 
their  way  back  together.  This  scene, 
with  its  squalid  background,  its  accom- 
paniment of  articulate  delirium,  might 
have  been  tremendous,  and  is  melo- 
dramatically effective.  Rut  from  there 
the  play  goes  down,  down,  down  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  The  Family  Story 
Paper.  The  coming  back  is  achieved 
by  growing  pineapples  on  a  plantation 
acquired  somehow  in  Hawaii,  by  taking 
a  drink  as  a  test  and  then  letting  Mar- 
eclle  throw  away  the  bottle,  and  when 
Mareelle  pretends  to  have  succumbed 
agaiii  to  her  own  craving,  and  her  hus- 
band thrashes  her  for  it  with  a  mule 
whip,  both  parties  feel  satisfied  with 


their  regeneration,  and  Henry  goes  to 
Papa.  The  old  gentleman,  meanwhile, 
has  been  doing  a  little  testing  on  his 
own  account,  and,  linding  Mareelle 
ninety-nine  per  cent  pure,  restores  her 
to  the  amis  of  his  son.  "Oh,  Dad!" 
exclaims  Henry. 

"Oh,  fudge!"  observes  the  discrimi- 
nating theater-goer. 

And  the  play  is  over. 

The  presentation  is  generally  medi- 
ocre, llenrv  Hull,  brother  of  Shelley 
Hull,  of  "the  Cinderella  Man."  is 
rather  engaging  as  Henry,  and  rises 
creditably  to  one  or  two  emotional  op- 
portunities, as  does  Afary  Nash,  in  the 
role  of  Mareelle.  Edward  Rmery,  as 
Thomas  Potter,  the  father,  gives  an 
honest  performance,  marred  occasional- 
ly by  obvious  recourse  to  actors*  arti- 
fice, while  Ernest  I^iwford  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  does  it  inconspicuously,  and 
Wriglit  Kramer  is  a  supematurally 
serious  secretary.  _ 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back"  may 
make  some  money,  but  it  wont  make 
anything  else. 


•SEVEN  CHANCES' 


'  '  there  s  a 
will  there's 
a  play."  and 
Roi  Cooper 
M  e  g  r  u  e, 
temporarily 
abandoning 
melodrama, 
h  a  s  found 
1  •  m  o  s  t 


bv  wWtc. 
MrwYwk 


WilLam  Colli*r  uvd  Maxgiuet  Brain«rd  in  "Nothing  but  tlia  Truth.' 
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enough  material  for  a  very  good  one  in 

Gouvcrneur  Morris'  shori  story  about 
the  man  who  left  his  grandson 
000,000  on  condition  that  the  boy  was 

married  before  his  thirtieth  birthday. 
The  f;ict  that  OMn(l|)a'jx  demise  occurs 
twenty-tuur  hours  before  that  anniver- 
sary, with  Jintmic  Shannou  not  only 
cchbntc  but  far  from  \n-\ni:^  addicted  to 
women,  is  the  promising  situation  that 
begins  "Seven  Chances,  which  David 
Bclasco  has  produced  at  the  Cohan 
Theater.  W'liat  follows  would  luive 
made  a  capital  one-act  sketch,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  .Megrae  has  his  work  cut 
out  in  si)reading  it  over  three  acts  docs 
not  prevent  much  of  that  work  from 
resulting  very  pleasantly.  In  fact,  here 
we  find  on  Mr.  AUi,'rue's  part  a  happy 
return  to  the  manner  of  his  first  suc- 
cess, "it  Pays  to  Advertise" — some 
graphic  character  drawing,  a  large 
number  of  bright  and  racy  lines,  bits 
of  cliarming  writitig,  as  lovely  a  love 
scene  as  the  sweetest  girl  graduate  could 
wish,  and  several  touches  of  the  sort 
that  still  may  be  described  as  Fitchian. 

Mr.  Megrue  has  contrived  to  l?eep 
his  people  very  young  and  very  human, 
and  he  has  made  up,  in  part,  for  the 
slightness  of  his  tale  by  locating  it  in 
a  really  interesting  country  club.  Here 
the  embarrassed  Jlutrnw,  aided  and 
abetted  by  his  friend  Billy  Meekin, 
proposes  to  seven  girls  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  is  refusal  by  them  all.  One 
of  the  seven  is  engaged  nlrendy.  An- 
other is  barely  sixteen.  "I'tl  la'lu  r  rol> 
the  cradle  than  the  grave,"  say-  Jiinmic. 
Tlie  «cvcnl!K  wlio  really  loves  him, 
loves  him  too  much  to  accept  him  for 
purely  mercenary  reasions.  This  act. 
which,  in  spite  of  the  author's  careful 
differentiation  of  character,  becomes  a 
bit  monotonous  as  one  proposal  follows 
another,  still  has  appealing  incidents, 
not  the  least  of  them  the  scene  between 
this  girl,  Aniu^  IVindsor.  and  Jintmic: 
and  the  audience  is  frankly  pleased 
when,  in  the  following  act.  .-tttnr, 
tricked  into  believing  that  there  was 
another  will,  disinheriting  Jimniic,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  finally  says  "ye<." 

"Seven  Chances"  is  given  at  least 
three  of  its  chances  of  success  by  Frank 
Craven,  Otto  Kruger  and  Carroll  Mc- 


Comas.  Mr.  Craven's  method,  familiar 

to  [)ersons  who  remember  "I'ought  and 
I'aid  i'or"  and  "Under  Fire,"  is  happily 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this 
part,  to  wliieh  he  brings,  not  only  per- 
sonality, but  tine  art  and  great  sin- 
cerity. Mr.  Krui;cr,  who  will  be  re- 
called for  his  aj,'rceable  performance  uf 
the  boy-hii>liaiid  in  "Young  America," 
and  Miss  McC  omas  are  a  youthful  and 
wholesome  Billy  and  Anne.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cast  is  good  and,  in  the 
e\ise  of  Helen  .MacKcllar.  starthngly 
pulchritudinoui..  U  debutantes  are  to 
wear  deeolletage  like  Miss  MacKellar's, 
(lod  help  US  when  they  grow  up! 

There  is  very  little  of  "Seven 
Chances/'  but  that  little  is  quite  de- 
lightful. 

•m  lAZARUS" 

nPHE  new  season  offers  at  least  two 
*   examples  of  the  wisdom  of  play- 
wriglit  s  sticking  to  their  last — or,  more 
properly,  to  their  first 

Mr.  5!e<.,n  ue.  of  whom  we  were  under 
the  painful  obligation  of  speaking  dis- 
paragingly while  he  wrote  melodrama 
no  less  (xiinful,  has  recaptured  our 
aduu'ratioii  with  a  comedy  in  the  spirit 
of  his  initial  offering;  and  Harvey 
O'lliggins  and  Harriet  Ford,  whose 
agreeable  "The  DntnmN "  was  followed 
by  a  dreadful  thing  called  "Polygamy," 
have  quite  outdone  themselves  in  '*Mr. 
Lazanis."  current  at  the  Shubert. 

"^^r.  T.a^nrns"  may  never  he  smoth- 
ered in  lilthy  lucre. — it  is  a  bit  quiet  and 
subtle  to  achieve  btg  success, — but  to 
otir  Inimble  way  of  tMukitii^.  it  is  the  • 
brightest  and  freshest  thing  on  view  in 
New  York.  Here  is  a  soupcon  of  the 
old  farce.  "Turned  Up,"  that  used  to 
be  the  piece  rcsislance  of  Nat  Good- 
win, with  a  judicious  admixture  of 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
yet  really  suggestive  of  neither,  and  as 
quaintly  charming  as  any  comedy  with- 
in our  recollection. 

The  hero  of  "Mr.  Lazarus"  a  dead 
man.  At  least,  he  was  dead — having 
been  killed  in  a  railway  wreck  while  on 
bis  hone3rmoon — until  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Molloy,  accumulated  a  second  husband 
whose  purpose  in  life  seemed  to  be  the 
spending  of  the  insurance  money. 
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•Then,  when  Mis.  MoUoy,  becctuie  Mts. 
Si^'eslert  was  reduced  to  taking  board- 
ers, and  her  dauglucr  Patricia  to  act- 
ing as  a  maid-of-ail-work,  Mr.  Molloy 
gav«  his  justly  celebrated  inritation  of 
The  Mail  Who  Came  Back.  Nobody 
recognized  him  in  Mr.  LoT.arns;  we 
weren't  ahogcihcr  ^urc  ouriclvcs  until 
'  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when,  having 
heard  of  Mr.  M alloy's  fondness  for 
sleeping  on  the  floor,  beneatli  an  open 
window,  we  were  amused  at  seeing  the 
new  lodi^'cr  roll  up  in  his  blankets  in 
exactly  that  position.  The  fashion  in 
which  the  resurrected  hero  routs  Dr. 
Syhfcslcr,  straightens  out  the  pretty 
love  a/Tair  of  Pch  icia  and  (he  illustra- 
tor Billy  Booth,  and  then,  after  discov- 
erinjf  himself  to  a  somewhat  skeptical 
family,  conchidos  that  if  a  man  must 
give  up  smoking  and  go  to  church  he 
had  better  be  dead,  and  takes  himself 
off  again — all  this  narrative,  unfolded 
in  quaint  nnd  IcistireK-  humor,  is  far 
too  enjoyable  to  be  given  you  in  any 
other  form.  * 

The  great  chami  of  this  comcdv  is 
that  nothing  is  overdone.  It  is  as  deli- 
cate as  a  pastel  and  as  human  as  the 
desire  to  choke  an  rdarm  clock.  Its 
great  merit  lies  in  the  drawing  of  char- 
acter. Dr.  Sylvester,  with  his  vanity, 
his  pomposity,  his  very  occasional  mis- 
■pronunciations  and  hi-  trick  of  rallint^ 
his  fat  wife  "Girlie,"  is  amazingly  life- 
like. Mrs.  Sylvester  is  the  best  embodi- 
ment of  utter  unintelligence  ever  put 
upon  the  ptncfe.  And  Washington 
Square  is  full  of  Billy  Booths.  All 
these  parts  are  so  well  played  that  one 
hardly  realizes  that  they  are  played 
at  alL    ^  . 

This  is  f^rticularly  tnie  of  Wil- 
Kam  T.  Qarke's  Dr.  Sylvester.  If  Mr. 
riarkc  isn't  Dr.  Sylvester  he  is  a  great 
comedian.  Florine  Arnold,  last  seen 
het«  in  -The  Melody  of  Youth."  of 
course  is  absohitily  lurfect  as  Mrs. 
Sylvester,  and  Tom  l^owers,  the  Billy 
Eiooth,  is  a  really  human  jnyenile-^ 
which  is  as  rare  as  a  human  ingenue, 
and  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  a  human 
tenor.  Mr.  Powers  suggests  Sol  Smith 
Russell  with  a  Southern  accent  and 
without  thcatricalism.  Eva  I.e  H  d- 
lienne,  who  is  acquiring  art  faster  than 


a  converted  darky  acquires  virtue,  is  a 
sweet  and  appealing  Patricia,  and 
Iltnry  E.  Dixcy's  Mr.  La::arus  again 
reminds  us  that  the  great  comedians  are 
not  yet  extinct. 

"Mr.  Lazarus"  has  more  real  humor 
and  sentiment  than  are  in  an  army  of 
Cinderella  Men. 

"PHRROT  THE  PRODTGAL" 

WONDERFUL  are  the  ways  of  the 
theater! 

■  Tierrot  the  Prodigal,"'  produced  by 
Winthrop  Ames  and  Waller  Knight  at  ' 
the  Booth,  and  received  with  louder 
acclaim  than  any  other  offering  of  the 
season,  is  that  same  "L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue"  the  vain  effort  to  popularize 
which  ab.sorbed  the  life  of  Madame  • 
Pilar-Morin.  Messrs.  Ames  and  Knight, 
of  course,  make  no  secret  of  this  fact; 
the  original  name  of  Michel  Carry's 
work  appears  on  their  program.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  Marjo- 
rie  Patterson  brings  to  the  mute  Pierrot 
any  qrace  that  was  not  i^ivcn  the  role  by 
Madame  Pilar-Morin.  or  that  the  per- 
formance, as  a  whole,  or  the  piece,  in 
any  part,  is  more  delightful  than  for- 
merly, hut  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  was 
never  a  success  in  this  country,  and 
"Pierrot  the  FVodigal"  promises'  to 
pack  the  Booth. 

The  pantomime,  in  fact,  is  very  deli- 
cate and  agreeable  comedy,  with  flashes 
of  drama,  though,  personally,  I  cannot 
sec  the  advantage  of  any  form  of  nar- 
rative thai  ii;uores  the  greatest  beauty, 
and  the  greatest  advantage,  of  narra- 
tive— which  is  the  <pokcn  word,  ^^'^ith- 
out  that,  wit  is  impossible,  character  can 
only  be  hinted,  and  drama  is  reduced 
to  physical  action.  M.  Carre's  story  of 
thf  lad  whose  mad  love  for  the  village 
laundress  led  him  to  steal  his  |)a rent's 
savings,  to  slip  away  in  the  night,  to 
chi'.it  at  card'?  and  finally  to  crawl 
back  home  heartbroken,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly slight  material  for  three  acts 
were  it  enriched  by  dialo^ric.  With- 
out dialogue,  its  flashes  of  humor  and 
force  do  not  save  it  from  growing 
wearisome.  Personally,  I  cannot  he 
interested  for  three  minute^  in  the  deli- 
cate operation  of  fly-catching— even 
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when  that  operation  is  accompanied  by 
music. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  interpretation 
at  the  Booth  is  the  Pierrot's  father  of 
Paul  Clergct.  Miss  PaUen>on's  face 
is  singularly  immobile  for  pantomime, 
and  Margot  Kelly,  who  plays  Phrynettc, 
is  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  eye. 
''Pierrot  the  Prodigal,"  after  all  these 
years,  is  a  novelty — pleasant  to  the  men- 
tal taste.  nn<l  ns  stimulating  as  a  glass 
of  grcnadiai:  and  waler. 

-THE  BIG  SHOW" 

"TTKE   BIG  SHOW,"   second  of 

*  Charles  Dillingham's  productions 
at  the  Hippodrome,  is  not  one  whit  less 
big  than  in  previous  years,  though 
somewhat  less  novel  and  ingenious. 
Ran.'il  and  unintelligible  as  were  most 
of  the  "plots"  of  the  old  days  at  the 
Hip,  at  feast  they  served  to  string  to- 
gether, with  faint  logic,  the  events  of 
the  evening.  Witliout  them,  the  enter- 
tainment becomes  vaudeville  on  a  huge 
scale. 

The  current  performance  begins  with 
a  mimic  view  of  the  building's  exterior, 
with  a  street  parade  of  the  company  in 
progress.  Then,  hefore  quitr  ins})irinL;' 
visions  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  deck 
of  a  battleship,  the  former  serving  as  a 
background  for  row  after  row  of  West 
I'ninters,  while  the  latter  is  m.Tnnof!  hv 
hundreds  of  blueiarkets.  a  gentleman 
made  up  as  I'ncle  Sam  vows  musically 
that  "We'll  Stand  by  Our  Country." 
The  exact  nature  of  the  vow  is  lost  in 
the  spaciousness  of  the  llipjiodromc. 
Tf  Uncle  Sam's  voice  becomes  a  con- 
fused whisper  a  block  away,  one  begins 
to  understand  its  failure  to  be  heard  at 
all  in  Mexico. 

Follows  quite  an  extrnnrdinary  dance 
bv  George  Hermann,  painted  to  resem- 
ble a  skeleton  maneuvering  before  a 
black-  ffrop  ;  a  short  and  really  enter- 
taining specialty  by  Toto,  the  clown; 
and  then  an  amazing  trick  by  which  a 
grand  piano,  its  virtuoso  and  a  girl 
atop  it,  floal  about  the  air,  whiHinfj-  and 
twirling,  sans  visible  means  of  support. 


"The  Mammoth  Minstrels;'  400 — 
Count  *Em — 400"  differ  from  other 

minstrels  principally  in  their  number. 
F.ven  the  jokes,  beginning  with  that 
one  about  the  difference  between  the 
man  who  has  seen  Niagara,  the  man 
\x\\o  liasn't  seen  Niagara,  and  a  cucum- 
ber, are  souvenirs  of  other  days.  A 
medley  of  famous  "coon"  songs  is 
agreeable;  the  spectacle  is  worth  see- 
ing; and  one  is  amazed  to  find  the 
chorus  reaching  a  clima.x  by  playing  an 
accompatiiment  on  banjos.  Apparently, 
Hipporlionic  chonises  can  do  anything. 
I'll  back  the  girls  to  learn  Chinese  be- 
tween seasons  1 

What  SoiKa  was  to  last  season's 
show — its  great  feature — .Anna  Pav- 
lowa  is  to  "The  Big  Show."  And — 
whisper! — was  disappointed,  not  only 
in  Pavlowa,  who  offers  nothing  new 
and  whose  pcr.sonal  chann  somehow 
fades  in  the  Hippodrome,  but  in  the 
scenery  and  costiunes  designed  by  Leon 
Bakst.  One  missed  the  broad,  vivid, 
daring  effects :  the  splashes  of  color 
and  the  Ixarbaric  splendor  that  took 
one'-  breath  at  the  Russian  Ballet.  This 
ballet,  a  raihcr  gappy  version  of  "The 
Sleeping  Reauty,"  seems  commonplace 
and  uninspired.  I  am  told  that  women 
are  charmed  by  it,  and  I  can  only  regret 
that,  on  my  afternoon  at  the  Hippo- 
dronie.  T  was  not  able  to  effect  a  Flori- 
da hjirhantiiieTit. 

The  ice-ballet,  now  called  '  The  Mer- 
ry Doll,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  last  year's.  Katie  Schmidt 
and  Hilda  Ruckerts  are  grace  itself  on 
skates,  and  never  before  have  1  reafized 
the  altogether  astounding  skill  of  Char- 
lotte. Miller  anfi  Mark  An  n  capital 
clog  on  skates;  Pojpe  and  Kesner  con- 
tribute an  enchanting  waltz  under  the 
same  handicap;  and  one  of  the  I^my 
Brothers  accomplishe'^  a  jump,of  eight 
or  ten  feet  ending  uj>on  the  ice  and 
without  disaster.  The  setting  here, 
painted  by  Mark  Lawson,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

"The  Show"  is  big  enough  for  a 
do7.cn  shows,  Tt  v/ouldn't  be  hurt  by  a 
little  more  cleverness. 
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Frances  Starr 

As  a 
Personality 


ESSENTIALLY  WOMANLY 
AND  REFRESHINGLY 
HUMAN— AND  NO  MORE 
OF  AN  ENIGMA  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  WOMAN 


By  John  J.  Rodgers 


I  OXG-IIAIRED  gentlemen  in 
liorn-rininiod  spectacles  seem 
IMonc    to    consider  I'nmccs 
Starr  as  an  enigina  rather 
than  as  a  personality.  Grant- 
hy^  that  \V  o  m  a'n   is  a 
riddle,  then  Miss  Starr  is 
one;  but  that  is  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  brinj; 
myself  toward   piaciiiij  her 
amonjr  the  nation's  oddities. 

She  is  essentially  womanly 
.•md  refreshingly  human.  One 
half  of  her  personality  would 
like  to  fit  itself  quietly  into  a 
warm  brown  backtjroiind.  but 
the  other  half  attrricts  whatever 
is  about,  like  a  rragnct.  Your 
mother  would  call  her  "a  nice 
izirl."  or  "a  sweet  child."  but  you 
uould    like   her,  nevertheless. 
That    is  a 
<!  a  n  £j  e  r  o  u  s 
combination — 
or    in  most 
cases  it  would 
be — but  not  in 
the  case  of 
Frances  .Starr. 

It  wouldn't 
be  halfway 


"And  when  I 
W05  a  litfl*  girl," 
says  Fra  nces 
Starr,  '*bov*  — 
cv*n  the  thougKt 
of  boys—  used  to 
•carw  me  almost 
to  d  e  a t  K  .  I 
Would  run  from 
them." 
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One  Imlf  of  Frances  Starr's  pcrwnaliry  would  lilcc  to  fit  itself  quietly 
into  o  warm  brown  background,  but  the  otKer  Kalf  attracts  whatever 
M  about,  iikr  a  magncl. 


from  a  proper  dcscripiion  to  call  ln.r 
shy,  A  shy  acircs-^!  \:)t  so  >liy  as  a 
few  years  atro,  i)erliai)>.  when  she 
would  run  away  from  boys,  hut  siiv. 
still. 

"I'm  afraid  of  men  yet."  ^^iss  Starr 
e(uife>-ed  to  me  one  day.  "I  (Jon't  know 
how  to  treat  them.  And  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  hoy» — even  the  ihouyht  of 
hoys — used  to  scare  me  almost  to  rleath. 
I  wouldn't  QO  to  parties  where  they 
were,  and  if  one  of  them  "showed  sipns 
of  liking  me,  I'd  nui  in  the  0])j)Osite 
<Hrection  whenever  1  would  see  him 
♦comingf. 

"Perhaps."  she  went  on  (she  was 
sitting"  on  the  window-seat,  with  the 
soft  fall  sunlipht  melting  in  behind  her. 
toning  into  the  burnished  red  of  her 
hair  against  the  dark  maroon  of  the 
suit  she  wore, — a  charming  picture.  — 
one  foot  drawn  up  under  her.  and 
actually  sitting  on  it!"),  "perhaps  it's 
best  that  I  haven't  liked  the  boys  so 
verA*  much,  and  that  T  have  never  let 
love  interfere  with  mv  work.  There  are 


1  \\  It 
prime 
rules 
an  ac- 
t  r  e  s  s 
m  u  s  t 
o  \\  e  y 
never  have 
a  c  <>  1  d  u  n  d 
never  fall  in  love.  When  yon  do  fall 
in  love,  prepare  to  retire,  if  you  dou't 
the  public  will  retire  you — unless  you 
can  have  a  lot  of  interesting  affairs. 

"l-lven  a  home  takes  away  from  one's 
work.  I  have  a  certain  sort  of  home  in 
New  "N'ork,  and  a  snmn.ier  home  on 
Lake  George,  but  I  find  that  1  can't 
coivbinc  dojnesticitv  and  acting.  1  keep 
house  in  a  purely  Mni>ersonal  way — I  en- 
joy the  apj)earance  of  a  house,  the  com- 
forts aufl  the  good  food. 

"I  find  that  I  must  conser\'e  my 
strength  and  mental  being  in  other  ways 
too.  Dinner-parties,  for  instance,  arc 
strictly  talvoo.  When  one  is  as  enter- 
taining to  the  gentlernan  on  one's  right 
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as  one  politely  should  be,  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult acting  as  playing  a  part.  I'or 
myself,  1  want  to  go  to  the  theater  per- 
fectly relaxed." 

IVyiTSS  STARR  seldom  talks  at)OUt 
herself.  1  have  heard  the  scribblers 
complain  that  she  is  always  ready  and 
agreeable — but    she  invari- 
ably talks  aliout  some- 
thing or  some  one 
besides  herself 
And  she  was 
the  one  they 
wanted 
to  hear 
about. 

So  it 
w  a  s 


telling  me  that  she  had  never  consid- 
ered herself  as  possessed  of  superior 
talents,  that  she  had  never  thought  of 
reaching  great  heights. 

"I  meet  so  many  girls  who  simply 
knozc  they  are  going  to  become  great 
actresses."  she  laughed,  "that  1  realize 
now  that  I  never  did  have  that  high- 
and-mighty  feeling.  T 
^  just  liked  the  thea- 

^  ter  and  lovetl 

to  work  in 
it  " 

.\  n  d 

•^o  the 


Frances  Starr  in 
iKe  new  B«l«sco 
production,  "Littl* 
Lady  in  Blue."  by 
Horace  Hodges  and  T 
Wigney  Percyval,  authors 
of  "Grumpy."    It  is  a  comedy 
Mifi  Starr's  first.    Her  greatest  suc- 
cesses, it  will  be  remembered,  have  boon 
in  emotional  and  intense  dramatic 

outside  the  thought  of 
either  of  us  when  we  <lrifted 
into  the  charming  little  his- 
tory of  Frances  Starr's  career ;  an<l  as 
she  caught  herself,  blushingly,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  only  the  imminent  tragedy 
of  an  unfinished  story  drove  her  to  the 
end. 

We  had  been  talking  almut  the  am- 
bitions of  each  one  of  us  who  goes  out 
into  the  world  for  a  little  more  than 
food  and  bed :  and  Miss  Starr  had  been 


Nro  Vork 


.story  w  a  s 
begun. 


"VY/IC  lived  in  .Albany  (said  Frances 
Starr ) .  and  somehow — I  was  only 
a  girl  of  fifteen — I  wriggled  my  way 
into  a  stock  company.  1  was  always 
perfectly  agreeable,  taking  anything 
that  offered  and  glad  to  get  it.   My  first 
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part  was  in  "The  Moth  and  the 
l-lamc :"  I  had  two  Hnes  in  it. — 
"Doesn't  the  church  look  love- 
ly!" and  "Who — the  girl  with 
the  mangy  muff?" — and  1  must 
have  gone  over  ihcm  a  thou- 
san<l  times.  Indeed.  I  believe 
I  must  have  chanijed  the  inflec- 
tion on  that  "W  ho"  at  least  a 
willion  times ! 

I  played  four  parts  a  week, 
for  which,  each  week.  I  re- 
ceived ten  dollars.  Wc  put  on 
a  curtain-raiser  and  a  three-act 
play  for  each  program  and 
changed  programs  twice  a 
week.  I  knew  I  was  young 
and  crude  and  all  that,  and  I 
thought  ten  riollars  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  them  to  he  pay- 
ing me.    If  I  was  left  out  of 

the  ])lays. 
t  h  a  t  1 
done 
thing 
ni  a  d  e 
in  o  II  - 


I  was  going  to 
make  my  money 
last  imtil  1  got 
a  n  engagement, 
when  1  simply 
knew  I  could 
make  lots  more : 
and  1  did  make 
it  last. 

It  was  a  great 
epoch  in  my  life. 
I  had  always 
I)  e  c  n  ambi- 
tious to  do 
h'\g  things, 
of  course. 
People 
would 
say: 
"You 
ought 


strous  m  I  s  - 
go  weeping  to 
ask  what  w.is  the 
had  Ix'cii  left  out. 

When  the  season — that  of  i<)Oi  — 
was  over,  1  was  left  high  rmd  dry.  1 
flecidcd  to  go  to  Xew  NDrk.  hut  niy 
family  threw  up  its  collective  hainls. 
I  hey  insisted  that  they  never  would 
permit  me  to  go  io  Xew  ^'ork  alonr. 
."^o  I  just  went,  anyv.ay.  1  had  saved 
up  twenty-nine  <lollars.  and  I  knew 
some  peoj^lc  in  Xew  York  whf>  w()uld 
not  seriously  ohjcct  to  a  visit  from  me. 


TKcre  are  ItJo  prime  rul«  an  ■ctrc»<  nuiit  obey: 
iMver  K«v«  a  cold  and  never  fall  in  love." 


lake,  and  1  woidi 
the   j".i.uiager  and 
matter,  and  win- 


to  go  with 
llelasco.  ■ ' 
I'!  v  e  n    t  h  e 
thought  of  it 
nearly  drove 
me  into  hysterics. 
It  was  more  than 
awe   at  greatness. 
The  idea  of  ap- 
proaching him  and 
p    place  probably 
have  given  me 
nrc.    T  never  even 
of  it.  .And  when,  at 


Sams*. 

Votk 


r 


asking  for 
would 
heart- fail- 
t  h  o  ught 
last,  he  sent 
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for  me,  1  stayed  in  a  nervous  tremor  man's  name  on  his  office  door — oh,  a 

for  days.  dozen  times. 

I  was  frightened  to  death  of  all  man-  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Mitr- 

agers,  much  more  Mr.  Belasco.  1  would  ray  Hill  Stock  Company  as  a  training- 


Typic»lly  FrancM  Starr. 


go  up  elevators  to  their  ofHces,  walk 
(lown  the  hallways,  look  at  the  signs 
on  the  doors — and  flee.  I  never  did  go 
into  one  of  those  offices.  I  climbed  up 
the  stairs  and  looked  at  Charles  Froh- 


camp.  so  to  speak,  for  actresses,  and 
several  times  I  went  up  to  the  .Murray 
Mill  Theater  and  exanv'ned  it — from 
the  outside,  just  walking  around  and 
(jazitig.     Henry  Donnelly,  brother  of 
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Dorothy  Donnelly,  was  manager  of  the 
company,  and  he  chanrcf?  to  notice  nie 
wandering  about.  Aijoui  the  third  or 
fourth  time  I  went  up  to  examine  the 
theater— from  tIk-  outsi<le  airnin  1  c 
Stopped  uic,  grinning,  and  asked  me  it 
I  had  ever  had  any  starjc  experience. 
I  said  I  had  had — in  Alhany.  He 
l.-'Uirhr.]  .it  that,  hut  he  took  my  name 
and  address,  and  later  I  got  a  telegram 
from  him  to  report  for  work. 

Tt.!i  or  Hftccn  girls  wen-  !>t  in<:  tried, 
hut  I  got  the  place.  I'roni  then  on.  for 
three  weeks  or  so,  I  playe<l  ever>'  other 
week,  receiving  a  salary  of  seven  and  a 
half  dull;  r<  n  werk.  on  which  1  had  to 
get  clothing  and  live.  It  was  a  hard 
tussle,  hut  I  never  sent  home  for  a 
cent,  and  it  was  not  until  loni;  after- 
wards that  1  told  mv  mother  and  sister 
about  it.  But  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  I  got  a  nii>e.  to  fifteen  dollars. 

I  stayed  with  the  Murray  Hiil  Cotn- 
I  any  for  a  season  and  a  h.ilf.  W  e 
played  evenk'thing-  from  I  loyt's  eome- 
•  hes  to  Shakesjieare.  1  woidd  he  a 
soubrette  in  a  musical  .show  one  week, 
and  Portia  the  next. 

My  first  real  ]>Iay  was  with  Giarlcs 
kichtnaii  in  ■'(  !allo])>."  on  Broadwav. 
if  you  please — a  little  sketch  which 
David  Gray  had  maile  into  a  society 
drama.  I  was  the  intjciute.  W  hile  f 
was  in  "Ciallops."  W  iUiam  J.  Dean, 
fielasco's  sta^fc  manager,  who  had  licen 
with  UK-  in  stock,  saw  me  and  asked 
Mr.  liclasco  to  watch  my  perform- 
ance. 

But  he  almost  didn't,  though  he  came 

to  sec  me. 

Me  was  looking  for  a  very  feminine 
person  to  play  with  Davi<l  VV'artield  in 
"The  Music  Master."  And  when  he 
came  to  see  "( iallops.'*  his  eye  fell  upon 
nic  in  a  very  mannish  rid'ng-.suit. 

"Oh,  she  wont  do  at  all."  he  told 
^fr.  Dean.  'AVc  ml^^ht  as  well  go,'* 
And  he  prcjiared  to  do  so. 

lUit  -Mr.  Dean  was  a  friend  iiuleed. 
"But  she  changes  her  costume  in  the 
next  act."  he  persisted.  "Just  wait 
and  see  her  then." 

So  Mr.  Belasco  waited.  .\n<l  he 
changefl  li-  nuM  1. 

If  he  had  sjonc  out,  what  ;i  <litTercnt 
story! 


OK  MAGAZINE 

'T'l  l.\T  is  the  little  stor>'  as  related  cm 

^  thi<  prirtirnlar  fall  afternoon.  I 
repeat  ii  i)ecause  it  is  so  refreshingly, 
typically  Frances  Starr. 

W  ould  yoii  ever  think  she  nervous? 
^'es,  indee<l!  And  that  she  becomes 
more  sincere  and  earnest  in  her  work 
with  each  new  season? 

"I  want  to  play  everything."  she  told 
me  once,  '  e.'ipecially  character  studies, 
the  interpretative  things.  I  like  to  get 
•iway  from  myself.  But — and  perhaos 
you  have  never  realized  it — all  actors 
are  mental  scienti.«Jts.  Xo  matter  how 
you  feel,  you  put  yourself  in  the  hack- 
ijrotmd :  yotir  physical  self  is  always 
suljordinaied. 

"Fatigue,  for  instance,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  acting,  hrings  the  physical 
self  forwanl.  Nervousness  is  likely  to, 
unless,  as  it  is  with  me.  acting  takes  att 
t he  nervousn c  —  ui ; c. 

"I  try  to  send  myself  to  the  theater 
in  a  Slate  of  |>erfeci  relaxation,  for  an 
actress  cannot  juggle  with  an  audience. 

"So  I  turn  to  music  to  soothe  myself. 
1  stu<ly  piano  atnl  voice-culture  all  the 
time,  and  haunt  the  operadioiises  and 
symphony  concerts. 

■"Music  stimul.ites  n":v  iinajiination 
and  intellect.  If  I  sing  for  half  an  hour 
l)efore  giving  a  performance,  my  ner\*es 
are  quieted,  my  hrain  more  active  and 
my  eitunciation  improved.  Languages, 
too,  arc  wonderful  in  improving  one's 
speech — (  icrman.  French  and  Italian. 

"And  w  hile  we  arc  talkintr  nlmut  lan- 
guages, let  me  tell  you  something  that 
i."*  almost  fimny.  I  have  to  confess  that, 
when  I  read.  I  like  ])hilosophy  and  the 
old  ( I  reeks  Iwst ;  and  I  never  read  much 
fiction — except  "Vanity  Fair,"  which  is 
my  favorite  hook,  and  Charlotte  Bronte, 
who  is  my  favorite  author.  But  now. 
since  we  are  iK-coniing  conventional 
again,  youVe  going  to  ask  me  what  my 
hohhy  is.  Really.  I  don't  know — unless 
it  is  collecting  antiques  and  lovinj^ 
hahics. 

"Like  almost  every  other  actress  in 
this  wide,  wide  world.  T  want  to  play 
.Shakespeare.  But  Mr.  Belasco  says 
that  the  secret  of  every  manager's 

•'-tiv-.  !ifs  in  keeping  nn  .-^  ^  from 
doing  what  she  wants  to  do.  Should 
T  feel  <liscouraged  or  not?*' 
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CADMAN  HAS  SET 
THE  INDIAN  TO  MUSIC 


By  Anice  Terhune 


O 


XI-:  (lay.  not  so  very  many  years 
ago,   iwo   men    Imrrying  from 
.,  ojijKisitc  directions  collided  with 
a  third  as  he  hurst  out  of  his  office  door, 
riurc  was  a  general  mix-up.  lol- 
l(»\vc«l  hv  explanations  and  aiwlogies 
from  the  two  men  who  had  cata- 
pultcil  into  the  third— the  manager 
(.f  the  l)u(juesnc  Steel  Company. 


Mr.  Cndman  (ot  right)  end  («n 
center )    hi»  voolirt.  an  Indian 
princMi,  directly  de*cer«led  from 
TecumseK. 

•  What's  your  hurry?" 
asked  the  manager. 
•And  has  either 
of  you  seen  any- 
thing  of  my 
nicssenger-hoy  ?" 
They  hadn't. 
"Some  one  has  rifled 
„,     ,      mv  draughting 
W.kefield  papers  com- 
Cadman.  plained  the 
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smaller  of  the  two,  "and  Vm  out  to 

find  who  it  is — " 

"I  have  :i  bigper  complaint  than 
that,  '  cut  in  the  oliscr  runner,  a  hurly 
railroad  brakeman,  red  of  face.  "Some- 
body has  lit  out  with  a  dozen  of  my 
coiiplin*  pins — an'  I've  got  to  find  him 
double  quick!  My  cars  ought  to  be 
gone  from  this  yard  afore  now!" 

"Well.  I'm  otit  to  cfct  my  messenger- 
boy!"  announced  ilie  manager.  "I've 
been  ringing  for  him  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes." 

ihe  search-party  gatiicrcd  recruits 
as  it  went  along,  and  by  the  time  the 
freight-yard  was  reached,  the  crowd 
had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  small 
»  and  friendly  mob — all  out  to  see  the 
messenger-boy  get  what  was  coming 
to  him. 

It  was  the  brakcman  who  suddenly 
held  uf)  his  hand  and  said: 

"Sh!  What's  that?  Listen!" 

Everybody  stopped  and  listened. 
From  behind  a  freight  car  came  a  weird 
sort  of  tinkle  that  resolved  itself  into 
a  tune — a  mo-it  peculiar  and  haunting 
tune  unlike  anything  they  ha<l  ever 
heard  before. 

On  tiptoe.  tlit.\  all  >ti>\c  toward  the 
car,  and  around  one  end — tlien  stood 
stOl. 

There,  curled  up  on  the  ground,  sat 

the  mesccn^er-hov.  with  the  queerest- 
looking  musical  instrument  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  made  of  iron  couplings, 
spread  out  like  a  keyboard,  and  in  each 
hand  he  held  a  car-tapper. 

Unconscious  of  his  audience  and 
oblivious  to  everything  but  the  music 
he  was  making,  the  littir  tliirtcen-year- 
old  was  having  the  time  (j!'  his  life.  1  lis 
eyes  were  soft  with  the  fervor  of  the 
compoMtinn.  and  his  mind  was  miles 
and  miles  away. 

"Well,  young  man,**  .said  the  man- 
ager, trying  to  be  stern,  "is  this  the 
>vay  you  use  your  employer's  time? 
What's  that  you're  playing  on?" 

"It's  a  metalaphone.** 

"A  7chat  '" 

"A  metalaphone,  sir." 

"What's  that?" 

"I  don't  know — 1  marie  it  up." 
"Them's  my  couplin's!"  put  in  the 
brakcman,   suddenly   coming   to  life 


again.  But  the  boy  once  more  b^n 
to  play  his  queer  music  on  his  queerer 

instrument. 

"Whcrc'd  you  get  that  tune,  Char- 
lie ?"  inquired  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

■'I  made  it  up." 

"V\  hat  do  you  mean — 'made  it  up?'  " 
queried  the  manager. 

"Why,  it  just  came  into  my  head,  and 
I  [)layed  it.  Here  it  is."  And  putting  a 
grimy  fist  into  his  jacket  ix>ckct,  the 
small  composer  pulled  out  some  cnmi- 
pled  sheets  of  paper  covered  with 
spidery  notes,  and  held  them  up. 

"Now  I  see  what's  become  of  my 
draughting  paper,"  said  the  firm's  effif- 
cienov-man  grimly. 

'  \'uu  see,"  said  the  boy,  turning  to 
him  apologetically,  "I  was  afraid  I'd 
forget  how  the  luTic  went,  if  I  didn't 
put  it  down  right  away." 

"TTIIS  was  the  original  way  in  which 
a  composer's  work  was  first  intro- 
duced to  his  public.  "Charlie"  was 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman.  to-day  the 
most  original  and  dcliqinfnily  Ameri- 
can of  any  of  our  American  composers. 

In  all  the  twenty-two  years  since  he 
made  his  "'mrtalaphonc"  he  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  had  his 
own  music-trail  to  blaze,  ratlior  than  to 
stick  to  the  narrow  paths  already  made. 

"1  am  a  product  of  the  TiTiversity  of 
Hard  Knocks,"  Mr.  Cadman  told  me, 
"and  I  have  always  been  a  lover  of 
'soil'  tnclodies — of  eveiylhing  close  to 
nature." 

It  is  this  love  of  nature,  undoubtedly, 
that  led  him  to  the  study  of  Indian 
music.  Wlien  other  boys  dreaincd  of 
fighting  Indians,  he  dreamed  oi  Indian 
melodies.  In  190^  he  went  out  West 
;md  llvt-d  among  the  Indians  long 
enough  to  become  steeped  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

/\t  first  the  red  men  were  suspicious. 

loath  to  let  the  white  man  hear  the 
nuisic  that  is  a  sacred  part  of  those 
ceremonials.  But  Mr,  Cadman  clung  to 
his  ideal-,  and  won  out. 

Having  written  his  first  Indian  .songs, 
the  next  thing  was  to  get  some  one  to 
publish  them.  They  were  rejected  five 
times  before  a  publisher  could  be  found. 
One  of  this  group  is  "The  Land  of  the 
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Sky-I)luc  Water"  (did  you  know  that  that  is  the 
translation  of  the  word  Minnesota  ),  and  it  made 
its  writer's  fame. 

Xo  one  could  resist  the  hauntiTig  melody,  the 
peculiar,  rhythmic  accompanitucnl.  It  caught  the  ear 
of  the  ])ui)lic,  loufj  waititif,'  for  somelhinfj  truly 
American,  and  so  hehl  it  that  the  song  is  to-day  one 
of  the  hcst  known  either  here  or  in  Murope,  having 
heen  translated  even  into  Russian. 

This,  and  a  later  song,  "At  Dawniiig."  are 
Mr.  Cadman's  hest  sellers.     The  latter  has 
appeared  on  more  j>rograms.  and  has  heen  sung 
hy  more  professionals,  than  any 
work   ever   written   hy  an 
American    composer — 
wit!)  the  possible  ex- 
cept i(ni  of  Xevin's 
Kosarv. 


1 


nrilF.  pssen- 
*    tial  thing 
is  to  make 
music  which 
shall  fill  the 
nee<ls   of  the 
present  hour, 
hut  shall  also 
point  to  the 
ui'xt  hour,  as 
presaging  some 
thing  higher  to 
strive  for. 

That  is  the  Cad- 
man  feeling  for 
his  work,  the  basis 
of  his  ambition — that, 
and  to  create  a  real 
American  music. 

Me  has  written 
a  trio  for  vio-  ^ 

Mr.  Codtnan  visit- 
ing  an  Anzond 
ditf-dwclling 
w  I  t  h  I)  , 
friend. 


^^^^^^^ 


Mr.  Cad  nidn  photo- 
graphed with  Gertrude 
Gilbert,  Expo*ition  mtisi- 
cal  director,  en  "Cadman 
Day"  at  the  Panama- 
GaLfomia  Fair. 

can  and  a  dis- 
tinct contribution 
to  .\mcrican  piano 
literature.  Then 
there  are  three  new 
"Songs  of  the  \Ve?t" 
that  breathe  the  desert 
itmosphere  of  Arizona 
and  Califomia. 

A  .S  a  happy  commentary  on  our  new  American 
musical  life.  Cadman  has  been  winning  the 
recognition  that  so  many  American  geniuses, 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  past,  have  been  re- 
fused— because  they  were  .Americans !  Nearly 
ever)-  musical  club  in  America  has,  fluring  the 
Ja^t  few  years,  engaged  Cadman  for  a  recital, 
^^j^    or  at  least  has  devoted  an  entire  program  to 
his  works.    .Vnd  '  Cadman  Day"  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
^     San  Diego  l\anama-California  Expo- 
sition. 

I  Cadman's  greatest  achieve- 

'     -  inciit,  however,  is  his  opera,  an 

Indian  theme  called  "The  Land 
lin.  'cello  and  piano,  in  whicli  the  last  of  Misty  Water" — in  my  estimation,  a 
movement  is  what  the  composer  hitTiself  real  .American  opera  at  last.  It  is  the 
calls  "idealized  rag-time."  Of  course,  work  of  three  years.  Conditions  in 
that  is  .American.  He  has  also  a  piano  opera-producing  are  not  now  favorable 
."^onata  based  on  Joaquin  Miller's  "From  to  its  production,  but  it  is  hofied  that 
Sea  to  Sea,"  which  is  essentially  Ameri-    before  long  it  will  be  presented. 
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Ktilton  Newman  i»s  I'li  r 
r  'it  and  Margaret  Allon  ni 
Hifrrellf  in  "Picrroi  in  «he 
CTleor  of  tt>o  Moon,"  cre- 
ated and  produced  by 
GrctcKen  Riggi. 


Pllulii|[r.i|>lis  l-v  M>.rr-n.  c  M 
llriHtmhut,  l'hi<.iK<< 


A    (iROl  r  of  intcresling  people  in 
riiicajjo  have  organized  a  novel 
theatrical  enterprise.   It  is  called  "The 

Players'  Workshop"  and  will  j^ive  plays 
l»y  Chicago  writers  only,  and  nothing 
hut  first  productions- — an  experimental 
theater  lahoratory  where  ideas  may  he 
worked  out  in  actual  f)ractice. 

Dramatists  seeking  new  effects  and 
the  radical  in  stagecraft  are  given  a 
chance  to  prove  their  ideas,  working 
with  fellow  artists  and  assistants  mu- 
tually interested  in  testing,  under  favor- 
ahlc  conditif>ns,  their  efforts  to  secure 
variety  and  heauty. 


Edwitrd  Balzent  us  Htirtfijuift,  Win- 
ifred   Cutting   05   Columbittr.  and 
Oarcnce  Tfiomoj  ui  Hierrol,  in  "The 
'onder  Hat."  I>y  K*nneth  Goodman 
and  Ben  HecKt. 


The 
Players' 
Workshop 

By  Giselle 
D  '  U  n  g  e  r 


I'our  one-act  plays  were  lirst  pro- 
duced—"nrown,"  a  trageily  in  color; 
"Ten  Mimites."  a  comedy;  "The  1  lome- 
coming and  "The  Wonder  1  lat."  a 
harlequinade.  Later,  four  other  one-act 
plays  were  given— "The  Red  Flag," 
"An  Idyl  of  the  Shops."  "A  Man  Can 
Only  Do  Ills  Hcst"  and  a  pantomime. 
"Pierrot  in  the  Clear  of  the  Moon," 
All  reflectefl  tnie  dramatic  qualities. 

Rehearsals  are  held  for  three  weeks, 
and  (luring  the  fourth  week  perform- 
ances are  given  each  niglU. 

.\lthojigh  the  tiny  auditorium  can 
hold  only  small  audiences,  the  stage  is 
sufficient  for  experiments  in  lighting 
and  scenic  effects. 
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A    Complete    Resume   of  the 
Previous  installments 


THE  love-slory  of  Rose  HarKrave, 
an  American  litircss,  and  Ladis- 
lav  Moniuszku,  a  vuung  Polish  pianist, 
is  told  in  this  striking  novel.  Ladislav 
iias  won  fame  but  not  success  abroad,  and 
ha«  come  to  America,  accompanied  by  his 
f  iUier  Casimir — whose  idle  lile  has  been 
tltvoted  to  niakiiig  his  son  a  means  of 
revenue  to  himself  and  who  keeps  his  son 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  of  age — 
and  by  his  mother  Zoha.  Thejf  are  of 
the  multitudinous  Polish  nobility. 
Mr*.  Emery,  a  patron  of  the  Monitisz- 

k-Ms'  in  ^ar;^.  imIIh  on  the  ^f ' miuszkos. 
W  itli  lit  r  Is  the  Uukc  of  Sinn  ;.,  wfio  has 
<i  t  himself  to  win  Rose  Hargrav  >■  l  >r  li'-r 
fortune.  While  Mrs.  Emery  and  Surrey 
are  waiting  to  be  summoned  to  the 
Moniuszko  apartment,  the  door-man  ush- 
ers in  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  her  daa|rhter 
Rose.  They  have  come,  they  explam  to 
Mrs.  Emery,  to  ask  Ladislav's  opuiion  of 
Rose's  ;)la>  in-,  and  perhaps  to  arrange  for 
lessons  for  her. 

Mrs.  Emery,  knowing  Casimir  as  mer- 
cenary and  wanting  a  fair  iud^ent  of 
Rose's  talent,  sugjtcsts  that  she  mtrodnce 
Rose  as  her  protegee,  a  poor  tnusic  stu- 
dent. Rose  and  her  niDther  slip  off  their 
jewels  and  go  to  meet  tlic  Poles. 

After  heariuK  Ro-^e  plaj-,  Ladislav  pro- 
claims her  a  real  musician  and  ofTcrs  to 
give  her  advice  and  assistance  gratis. 

Still  to  conceal  her  identity,  and  yet 
hoping?  to  proviile  some  way  of  repaying 
La«lislav,  Rose  Har«rave  has  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  tlie  Van  Tassells,  cngajjc  the 
>i)unK  pianist  for  a  private  concert.  Van 
Tassell  sen<ls  an  advance  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars  to  r,isimir,  who  receives 
i»  on  the  morning  following  one  of  his 
gambling  debauches,  during  which  he  has 
distributed  I.  O.  V'n  freely.  He  notes 
that  Van  'ra--<  ir-  cluck  might  easily  be 
raised  to  four  hundred. 

Ladislav  make's  a  tour  of  New  England, 
with  great  success 

Meantime  t!»e  Duke  of  Surrey  has  de- 
clared his  love  to  Rose.  She  neither 
accepts  nor  rejects  him.  Then  Ladtstav, 
still  tliinkiri'.'  lirr  fi"<,r.  tn.>1:>  >  \-ii>trnt  love 
to  lier.  and  tliouKh  -lu-  kn.ius  llic  draw- 
1  aiks  to  life  as  a  nm-ician's  wife,  she  is 
unable  to  keep  herselt  from  reciprocntinc: 
liis  passion. 

Gossip  couples  Rose's  name  with  that  of 
Ladislav,  and  her  relatives  are  horrified 
and  indignant.  The  evening  "f  t1ir  Van 
Tassell  musicale  arrive*;  Rum's  father 
and  uncle — Hargrave  ami  \'  in  '!  ,issc1l — 
discover  that  the  check  for  the  hundred- 


dollar  rttaiuer  paid  Ladislav  has  been 
raised  to  four  hundred — and  this  dis- 
covery provides  a  powerful  weapon 
against  him. 

Summoning  Rose,  her  father  commands 
her  to  still  the  gossiping  tongues  by  cut- 
ting L.idisl.iv  i-uMiVly  tl.at  cxriiini.;;  tlu- 
altt  riiali\ c  is  t  xpu.iuic  ai»d  prtjsecution  ol 
Ladislav  f-r  tlie  raised  check.  Rose 
knows  tiiat  i  asimir  and  not  Ladislav  must 
be  the  guilty  one:  but  she  knows  too 
that  Ladislav  would  have  to  suffer  for  it. 
To  save  him.  therefore,  she  consents — 
and  _  carrii-s  out  t!ir  ( riu-I  laisinc^s  So 
Ladislav.  alrcadv  iLtiniiig  with  resentment 
at  ai;  affront  offered  him  f)y  the  Duke  of 
Surrey,  learns  that  his  adored  Rose  is 
not  poor  but  rich,  and  suffers  the  abysmal 
humiliation  of  her  public  failure  to 
recognize  him.  He  can  interpret  it  all 
<  nly  in  one 'way :  she  has  been  making 
sport  of  him;  and  he  goes  home  in  despair. 

L A  ni  SLAV'S  fault;  L;rows.  He  casts 
off  old  musical  1  '  [.rj^;  his  heartbreak 
leads  him  into  new  tields  of  music  He 
liegins  work  on  an  opera,  laboring  well 
into  the  summer  at  a  little  >t  aside  rc-  irt 
Chance  brings  Surrey  and  tlic  Ihu- 
praves  to  this  same  resort.  Surrey  takes 
Rose.  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  Van  TasscH's 
y<iung  son  Chauncey  out  in  a  .sailboat. 
I'hey  arc  becalmed,  but  Chauncey  loses 
the  anchor,  with  the  result  that  the  tide 
carries  them  almost  out  to  sea— almost, 
for  they  encounter  another  becalmed  sail- 
boat at  ancIiiT  an'l  a>k  ]ii:Tmis^ii>n  tn  tic 
to  it.  The  Ixjats  are  niaclc  ia>t — and  then 
Surrey  discovers  to  his  chagrin  that  the 
other  sailboat  is  Ladislav's,  with  the  elder 
Monius/kos  as  passengers.  Rose  wishes 
to  f(0^  aboard  Ladislav's  vessel,  and  so 
Casimir  changes  places  with  her.  And 
when  a  bm  /<.-  -(irincs  up.  Rose  insi.sts  on 
sailing  back  in  Ladi.-.lav's  boat.  Thu<  it 
l  appi  ns  that  Surrey.  Casimir.  Mrs.  Har 
grave  and  the  boy  sail  back  together,  and 
Ladislav,  Rose  and  Zofia  follow. 

The  breeze  swiftly  rises  to  a  tempest; 
finally  Ladislav's  boat  capsizes.  The  three 
cling  to  tlie  Mvcrfnrnrd  htiH,  but  the 
women  become  cxlsau-tcd,  and  Laclislav' 
realizes  that  their  only  luipc  is  for  him  to 
swim  to  shore  with  one  of  them.  Which 
.shall  he  save? 

The  agony  of  Ladislav's  decision  is 
finally  solved  by  his  mother,  who  by  a 
ruse  distracts  hts  attention  to  Rose  and 

then  lets  go  her  hold  and  sinks  

T  adislav  and  Rose  now  fmd  themsdves 
alone  on  the  storm-tossed  wreck. 
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J'a\-  ung  arL/rc  lic  la  plaiitc  d'ainours, 
I'nracine  cn  mon  cueur  ]irei;.rt  inent. 

Qui  nc  porte  fruits,  sinon  dc  dolours, 
Feuilles  d'ennuy  ct  fleurs  d'encombre* 
ntcnt. 

Ballade  attributed  to  Francois  Viixon. 


I  >.wT7ill  I  AT  S  that  dark  thing  off  to 

I   W    the  left?" 

lU-^^^     '"It's  only  a  log  or  a  spar." 
"Xo — it  moved!  Didn4  you  see  the 

siiray  ?"" 
"Thi 


Then  it*s  a  fish  leaping  up," 
"It  may  not  he.    Row  to  the  left." 
"W'c  mn<;tn  t  ^top  for  that.  Wc  must 
hum  for  the  boat.' 

"But  it  might  be  some  one  swim- 
ming." 

"Not  in  these  waves." 
•'Row  to  the  left.  I  say!** 
"It's  gone  now." 

"No — there  it  is  again !  Row  to  the 
left!  Tiierc!  There!  It  some  one  1 
Quick f  Quick!  Oh,  my  God!  ' 

Hargrave  hnn^r  f.ir  out  beyond  the 
bow  of  the  rowboat  and  thrust  still 
hirthcr  forward  a  lantern.  Captain 
Lamb  and  the  Diikc  of  Surrey  were 
bending  to  the  oars,  turning  their  heads 
now  and  then  to  look.  .\s  the  boat 
jilapped  an<l  thumped  against  the  waves, 
the  'iprnN'  dn^Iied  over  TInr<^rave.  but  ho 
slarcd  through  the  mist  and  the  black 
with  the  eyes  of  a  condor. 
Capyri|]itad,tn6^li!riIii|>ertHa«hei[.  AU  righttKHmd. 
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Now  he  cried  :  "Ves!  It's  Rose!  But 
sIk'-;  not  swimmincf.  She's  drowned  \ 
(Juick!  She's  sinking!  Quick — cant 
you  row  faster!  Now  watch  out — 
vou"ll  run  her  down !  li-u  k  water, 
there!  I  have  her!  I  have  her!  My 
child!   Rose!  Rose!" 

Surre  y  ;ui<l  Lamb  drew  in  their  oars 
and  stuml)lod  forward,  catching  Mar- 
grave just  as  Rose's  weight  was  drag- 
ging him  over.  He  had  dropped  the 
lantern  iii!u  ilic  water.  As  they  lifted 
the  girl,  her  hau<l  clung  to  Ladislav's 
coat.  They  tore  it  loose,  and  with  the 
wrench  raised  Ladislav's  head  out  of 
tlie  wntpr.  fli';  drippin*^  face,  green  in 
the  clanimy  moonlight,  and  his  glassy 
eves,  had  such  a  look  as  Dante  saw  in 
hell. 

But  none  of  the  men  saw  him  in  their 
frenzy.  As  they  haled  Rose's  uncon^ 
scious  form  into  the  skiff,  they  did  not 
f.ntc  that  Ladislav's  body  rolled  over 
and  >ank. 

Captain  T  anil)  had  a  flask  to  Rose's 
blue  lip«?  in  an  instant,  and  roared  as 
he  pushed  the  two  men  aside:  "Leave 
her  to  me!   She  needs  air.** 

.\-  the  hot  liquor  burned  down  her 
throat,  she  shivered  and  murmuretl 
"Ladislav!" 


Cl'RREY  heard  and  turned  away  as 
if  he  had  been  smitten  in  the  face. 
He  sank  down  in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
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Surrey  took  Rote  up  in  Ki5  big  arm*  and  earned  her  to  Ker  room,  voucKufing  or^ly  at\  indignant  glare  to  the  eager 
quettioner*.     Rom  was  quite  out  of  Ker  Kead.    SKe  kept  caressing  Surrey's  cheeks  and  calling  Kim  "Ladislav." 

He  iKougKt  Ke  would  go  mad  witK  envy  and  regret. 
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He  felt  something  thud  aeainst  it  from 

ben  t!i.  'lun  ^rrnpe  softly  alonp  the 
side,  lie  looked  over.  Ladislav's  face 
was  jnst  visible  beneath  a  veil  of  foam. 

Surrey  shuddered — then  reached  out 
quickly.  A  \va\-c  rovcrnl  lits  arm  to  the 
elbow.    His  Iiaiul  caiue  up  emj>ty. 

He  watched  the  water  keenly. 
Throupii  the  rctrcatiniij  wave,  a  few 
yards  away,  something  dark  and  heavy 
slowly  emerged,  then  sank  ^ain.  Sur- 
rey rose,  set  font  on  the  stern-seat,  ami 
(lived.  As  he  came  up,  his  hand  hru^ihcd 
Ladislav's  face.  Me  clutched  the  lonpf 
hair  and  swam  back,  callinp;  Captain 
I^mh  to  aiil  him.  The  L'a|>tain  could 
not  manage  Ladislavs  weight  alone, 
and  could  hardly  persuade  liargrave  to 
leave  Rose  lon^'  enouj»h  to  lend  a  hand. 

When  Ladislav's  lim])  body  was 
jHilled  into  the  boat.  Captain  Lamb 
.said:  ■  The  jrirl's  all  rij^ht.  You  watch 
her.    I'll  mind  the  lad." 

He  worked  over  Ladislav  with  uU  the 
rough  science  he  knew,  knotting  his 
liandkcrchief  about  the  sulYocatinjr 
ton}T;uc,  rollinj;  the  limp  body,  kneading 
it,  mo\  iiifj  the  arms  up  and  down  slowly 
and  rcKularl)  ,  and  cursing  the  reluctant 
breath  till  at  last  life  res|)onded  faintly 
and  took  up  again  its  okl  rhv  thm. 

When  Rose  and  Ladislav  had  been 
resuscitated  and  were  beyonrl  immedi- 
ate danger,  Surrey  and  Lamb  sci/cd  the 
oars  and  rowed  as  swiftly  as  they  could 
back  to  the  pier. 

In  the  bow  sal  Hargravc.  cuddHnjj 
Rose  to  him,  kissing  her  wet  hair,  chaf- 
ing her  cold  hands  and  mumbling  in- 
cessantly : 

"My  clnld,  my  clnkl,  my  child!" 

In  the  .stern  of  the  Iwat  Latlislav  was 
sprawled,  half  dead,  at  l^urrey  s  feel. 
The  F.njjlishman.  as  he  rowed,  stared 
and  stared  ul  his  ri\al,  and  smiled  to 
himself :  "Deuced  droll  that  I  should 
have  had  to  save  the  bcjifjar." 

.\nd  he  felt  almost  asliamcd  of  his 
own  heroism. 

"W/llf'.X  the  boat  reached  shore,  a 
^  large  crowd  bad  gathered — men 
in  evening  clothes,  women  in  lirilliant 
gowns  with  skirts  and  scarfs  tlying. 
Surrey  took  Rose  up  in  his  big  arms 
and  carried  her  to  her  room,  vouch- 


safing only  an  indignant  glare  to  the 
eager  questioners.  Rose  was  quite  out 
of  her  head.  She  kept  caressing  Sur- 
rey's cheeks  and  calling  htm  '*I^dislav." 
He  thought  he  would  go  mad  with  envy 
and  regret. 

Captain  Lamb  had  caught  Ladislav 
in  his  arms,  and  stalked  all  the  way  out 
to  the  .Moniuszko  cotiatje.  Tlierc  Cn^i- 
mir  came  to  the  door.  During  the 
storm  the  Lambkin  had  reached  the  pier 
with  nnich  difficulty,  Casimir  had  come 
home  expecting  to  (md  L.uli^^lav  and 
Z{)fia  ahead  of  Wnu.  Not  rinding  them, 
he  had  watchecl  the  bay  for  hours.  At 
length  he  Imnied  np  a  rosnry  nt  Zoha's 
and  sat  telling  its  beads  for  the  sat.ty 
of  his  wife  and  child,  whom  he  loved 
more  than  he  had  known  or  made 
known. 

When  the  bell  rang,  he  hurried  to  the 
<loor  to  welcome  them  back.  When  he 
looked  from  Captain  Lamb's  stem^ct 
jowl  to  the  pallid  face  of  Ladislav,  he 
gasped:  "But  where  is  your  mother?" 

Ladislav  weakly  pointe<l  out  to  the 
bay,  where  the  waves  still  clamored 
against  the  beach. 

It  was  Casimir  that  fainted. 

Captain  I  .-smh  let  him  lie,  strode  over 
his  bodv  and  carried  1-adislav  to  his 
room,  w  here  he  stripped  htm,  wrapped 
him  in  blanket*:,  and  sent  the  terrifk^l 
maid  flying  for  hot-water  bags  anti 
whisky.  CSi  his  way  home,  he  stopped 
.1?  the  house  of  the  nearest  doctor. 

"Better  go  over  to  the  cottage  of 
tho.se  I'olish  j)eople  soon  as  you  can," 
he  said,  and  was  gone. 

'X'llL  shock,  the  exposure,  the  long 

*  terror,  the  absolute  exhaustion,  had 

drained  the  vitality  of  Ladislav  and 
Ho.se  to  the  dregs,  r.oth  neeilcd  all  tlie 
;:rt  of  their  physicians  to  luiii  ibc  tide 
back  from  the  ebb.  But  Ladislav  suf- 
fered the  more,  f<<r  h.v  had  been  worn 
out  by  his  long  work  on  his  ojjera ;  then 
death  had  entered  his  home  hke  a  mur- 

•  lerous  thief  and  bereft  him  of  his 
mother,  the  companion  of  his  uholc 
existence.  His  racking  grief  for  her 
was  embittered,  by  the  knowledge  that 
-Ik-  h.id  tlirown  away  her  life  for  him. 
lie  blamed  himself  for  givmg  her  op- 
portunity for  such  sacrifice. 
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'Even  as  he  lay  in  liis  bed  he  fainted 

again  aiiil  a;:;.iiii ;  <.  hills  and  tire  shat- 
tered or  burned  him,  and  in  his  weak- 
ness he  cried  and  waited  like  a  sick  child 
whose  mother  is  away  from  home. 
Fe\er  on  fever  lashed  him  from  delir-  ^ 
iuni  to  delirium.  Wis  brain  turned 
dramatist,  and  he  seemed  to  play  great 
masterpieces  before  tremendous 
throngs,  with  kings  and  queens  and 
presidents  hurling  flowers  at  him. 
Strands  of  truth  were  interbraided  with 
the  skeins  of  fancy.  iJi  dui  imt  im- 
agine his  mother  alive.  He  gathered  up 
the  feigned  bouquets  and  heaped  them 
all  at  the  foot  of  licr  casket,  bef^J^in5^ 
her  to  waken  antl  take  the  tributes.  And 
at  length  in  his  fantasy  she  rose  indeed 
to  life,  and  they  laughed  and  danced  in 
yonng-hearled  trium]>h.  I'm  again 
Dcatii  drew  her  hack  by  the  liair.  and 
the  eternal  seals  resumed  her  i.\rli<ls, 
fastened  her  lips,  lie  wrote  for  her 
funeral  marches  such  as  escorted  Sieg- 
fried through  the  dark  woods.  Then  he 
forgot  his  mother  and  fought  with  the 
nurse  and  his  <loctor  when  they  tried 
to  keep  him  from  leaping  out  of  bed 
to  conduct  the  huge  orchestra  atid  the 
company  of  world-famed  stars  that 
were  gathered  to  perform  liis  oi>era  at 
the  IWctropolitan.  He  defied  the  Caar 
of  Russia  to  stiiji  his  hymns  nf  freedom 
for  I'oland.  He  threatened  the  whole 
world  that  had  tried  so  long  to  smother 
his  genius. 

While  l.adi^lav  was  agonizing  under 
the  tempests  of  ecstasy  that  stormed 
through  his  brain,  Casimir  also  needed 
the  physician's  care.  \lv  \\a^  iilaming 
himself  for  every  one  of  the  myriad  un- 
kindncsses  and  neglects  that  had  been 
"his  sole  reward  tdr  Zotia's  devotion. 

He  understood  suddenly,  as  bv  an 
apparition,  how  beautiful  Zoda  liad 
*been:  how  little  other  women  rivaled 
her  1,'raees;  how  ii.atientlv  -lie  bad  eii- 
dured  ]\\<  lapses  from  duty;  how  per- 
fectly .she  had  fulfdled  her  own. 

It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Casimir 
when  tbev  brDUi^hl  7.<>fui'>  bodv  home. 
They  had  found  it  tiie  day  after  the 
storm,  where  it  had  been  flung  upon  the 
sharp  rocks.  W  ind  and  wave  and  edged 
sliale  had  dealt  pitilessly  with  one  who 
had  been  full  ot  pity. 


And  Fate  was  not  yet  done  with 
mocking  her  virtues.  As  she  had  died 
without  extreme  unction  and  without 
a  farewell  to  her  son,  an  arm*s  length 
away,  so  her  funeral  music  at  the  cot- 
tage was  broken  in  upon  by  the  maniac 
laugljtcr  of  Ladislav.  Held  fast  in  his 
bed  in  the  room  above,  he  even  then 
rejoiced  over  some  nnheard-of  climax 
of  instruments,  some  superhuman 
beauty  of  inspiration,  that  visited  his 
frenzy.  He  called  aloud  to  his  mother, 
now  alive  again  in  his  imagination,  and 
summoned  her,  as  so  often  before,  to 
delight  with  him  in  his  genius.  But  she 
could  not  come,  she  rnuld  not  hear.  She 
was  gone  upon  a  long  errand. 

In  olden  times  in  Poland  it  was  a 
son's  rfTice  to  dig  his  mother's  grave; 
in  later  iime«  be  simply  sift-;  the  first 
handful  ui  earih  upon  the  cottm.  Ladi- 
-I IV  could  not  lie  present  even  to  pay 
ZoPia  this  irilmte.  The  Moniuszkos 
were  foreigners,  and  Casimir  was  al- 
most alone  at  the  burial  service  in  the 
little  graveyard  of  the  village. 

Casnnir  felt  rliat  all  these  horrors 
were  conspiretl  ju>L  for  his  punishment. 
He  groveled  in  remorseful  prayers  of 
penitence,  vowed  to  Ii\e  a  perfect  life 
thereafter.  And  immediately,  as  if  to 
test  him,  temptation  was  before  him. 

'X'H.VT  night  a  letter  came  for  Ladi- 
slav.  He  could  not  be  disturbed, 
and  would  not  have  tmderstood  ;  ant!  50 
Casimir  opened  it.  He  >aw  that  liar- 
grave's  name  was  signed,  and  he  shiv- 
ered as  he  read: 

Ladislav  Moniuszko,  E.s(|. : 

Dear  Sir :  My  daughter  has  just  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  describe  to  me  the 
sad  events  of  the  other  day.  Please 

accept  my  siiuen-it  rinidnlencc  fur  the 
loss  of  your  mother.  My  d;iu;'littr  luld 
jru'  i'l  111)  weak  terms  of  your  iu  r<jism. 
I  realize  that  I  owe  her  liii*  to  your 
bravery.  She  also  told  me  something  of 
her  sentiment  toward  you,  and  of  what 
you  have  told  her  of  yours  toward  her. 
It  is  upon  the  latter  that  I  mii^t  rely  for 
thf  first  aiul  last  favor  i  shall  ask  of 
you — namely,  that  you  never  see  her 
a^'ain.  She  is  still  very  weak,  and  the 
doctor  has  strongly  urged  an  immediate 
sea  voyaRC.  My  daughter  objects,  but  is 
too  feeble  to  do  more  than  protest :  ami  I 
shall  exert  my  authority  for  what  I  be* 
lievc  to  be  her  true  interest. 
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There  are  Tartotts  reasom  whidi  ren* 

dcr  your  further  acquaintance  with  my 
dauK^'tcr  most  uiulesirable.  I  will  not 
violate  Rood  taste  or  In-lic  my  very  genu- 
ine gratitude  by  naintuK  tlie  most  painful 
of  these.  You  will  doubtless  know  to 
what  I  refer.  While  my  attitude  may 
seem  a  highly  angractous  return  for 
what  you  have  done,  I  can  only  say  that 
a  father  must  do  what  he  thinks  for  the 
best  welfare  of  his  cliikl,  and  that  so 
long  as  you  make  no  ctTort  to  interfere 
with  that  decision  I  will  try  to  repay  yoit 
by  absolute  silence  concerning  a  certain 
most  regrettable  error  of  one  of  your 
family.  Some  dajr  she — and  pernaps 
you — wilt  see  the  wisdom  and  jtistice  of 
my  action,  and  thank  me  f  r  it 

Again  emphasizing  my  gratitude  for 
your  heroism,  and  my  sympathy  for  your 
great  loss,  I  am,  believe  me, 
Yoars  very  truly, 

Danikl  Hargrave. 

It  was  tlie  hardest  letter  Hargrave 
ever  composed,  and  in  his  time  he  had 
written  many  a  financial  death-warrant. 
But  now  it  was  his  dat^hter's  happi- 
ness he  was  concerned  in.  and  he  set 
his  jaws  square  and  dug  the  pen  deep 
as  he  wrote.  He  felt  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty  as  a  Roman  should.  He  was 
saving  his  child's  future  at  the  cost  of 
her  present  tears.  He  was  fighting 
against  sentiment;  and  he  had  always 
found  it  good  business  to  itght  against 
sentiment. 

To  Casiinir  the  letter  was  one  long 
terror.  His  teeth  chattered,  and  the 
paper  rattled  in  his  cold  hands.  When 
be  reached  the  final  promise 'of  silence, 
and  the  veiled  threat,  his  instinct  of 
self-protection  overpowered  every 
Other  feeling.  Remorse  was  redoubled 
in  his  soul,  but  he  whispered  to  the 
fOSar>- : 

"Forgive  me  but  this  one  more  crime, 
O  God,  and  I  will  never  sin  again — 
never,  never!" 

He  tore  the  letter  to  small  bits  and 
scattered  them  upon  the  wind.  And  the 
fatlariotts  wind  made  confetti  of  them 
as  it  scampered  across  the  waters  of  the 
bay. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

IT  was  weeks  before  Ladislav  was 
strong  enough  to  be  told  the  truth. 
And  all  tlie  queries  of  his  luinfjry 
heart  were  met  with  evasive  lies  of 


elaborate  circumstance.  Then  at  last, 
in  answer  to  the  eternally  reiterated 
question,  "Where  is  Roozha?  Is  she 
well?"  Casimir  dared  to  say: 

"Miss  Hargrave  is  gone.  Her  father 
called  to  thank  you  in  her  behalf.  P>iit 
she  is  very  ill,  and  he  has  taken  her  to 
Europe — ^to  what  cit\'  he  would  not 
say." 

"But  what  letter  did  Roozha  send — 

what  word  ?*' 
"None." 

T.adislav  felt  back  on  his  pillow, 

moaning. 

.  "Gone — ^and  again  without  speaking, 
without  writing!  What  strange  hearts 

these  Americans  have!" 

I'or  days  he  lived  in  a  world  apart — 
a  world  of  silence  and  of  gloom.  lie 
could  not  be  cheered  or  diverted.  He 
had  no  care  to  live,  and  no  ambition 
to  work.  In  this  stupor  many  days 
went  by. 

At  Icnp^th  his  manager  wrote  to  se- 
cure his  program  for  tlie  opening  con- 
cert of  the  season.  Ladislav  read  the 
letter  twice,  and  sat  for  a  loni,'  linie  still. 
The  old  craving  for  fame  awoke  in  him 
.i<;ain.  Suddenly  he  stood  up,  flung  his 
arms  wide,  breathed  deep  and  cried : 

"There  is  one  joy  that  never  fails- 
work!  There  is  only  one  rest — more 
work!" 

He  slac!:q^crcd  to  the  piano,  ran  his 
palms  caressingly  over  tlie  cool  white- 
tmd-black  keys.  His  fingers  seemed  at 
home  again.  But  when  he  tried  to  play, 
they  were  as  rags.  He  looked  at  them* 
sadly. 

■  Poor  fools — ^poor,  tired,  sick,  empty 
hands!  Well,  wc  must  begin  all  over 
again.  And  I  feel  old!  1  shall  never 
be  young  again.  I  am  already  white- 
haired." 

It  was  not  metaphor.  In  the  shock 
of  his  mother's  death  and  in  the  hot 
fevers  that  had  scorched  him,  his  curls 
had  lost  their  black  gloss.  The  snow  of 
age  was  upon  his  head,  wreathing  his 
youthful  face  strangely — yet  softening 
Its  deep,  tragic  line. 

After  his  other  j^rief?.  the  loss  of  his 
skill  was  no  mean  sorrow.  It  Icit  hun 
lonely  indeed. 

But  with  dismal  heart  he  began  to 
teach  himself  anew,  as  if  he  were  a 
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child  talcing  a  first  lesson.  He  resutned 

his  athletic  exercises,  made  a  business 
of  heahh,  made  strength  his  capital  in 
trade. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  stumbling, 

knowlcde^c  heq;nn  to  rnsh  Lark  into  his 
hand^,  as  memory  had  ilowcd  back  into 
his  bfain  after  his  delirium.  The  liner 
powers,  however,  were  hard  to  recover. 
He  must  slave  like  a  blacksmith.  Ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day  he  belabored 
the  piano,  drilling  his  fickle  memory, 
schooh'nj;  his  f rij^htcned  and  balking 
lingers,  steeling  his  limp  wrists. 

He  paused  only  to  exercise,  to  eat 
when  he  grew  faint,  and  to  sleep  when 
his  head  fell  on  the  piano. 

LJIS  father  plied  him  with  beseech- 
inq"?  for  forgiveness,  wnitpd  upon 
him  hkc  a  servant,  fawned  upon  him, 
made  every  other  atonement — ^but 
never  mentioned  the  letter. 

"We  have  only  each  other  now," 
sighed  Ladislav.  And  he  began  to  take 
his  father  into  the  fullness  of  his  love. 

Father  nnd  snti  lingered  at  the  shore 
after  the  great  hotels  had  closed,  after 
the  last  cottager  bad  seen  the  last 
miracle  of  atitnnm  on  tlic  litlls,  after 
the  rusty  gold  and  red  of  the  trees  had 
begun  to  somber,  and  the  winds  to  turn 
cold  and  morose  as  they  came  in  from 
the  sea. 

Of  evenings  C.ipUiin  Lamb,  his  occu- 
pation and  his  clients  gone,  used  to  sit 
on  the  Mniiiuszko  piazza  and  smoke 
through  the  music.  In  time  it  grew  so 
cold  that  he  accepted  the  invitations  to 
sit  within.  He  began  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  classics,  anyone  must  who 
hears  them  ottcn.  lie  learned  to  dis- 
tinijuish  "Shopang"  from  "l»ok."  But 
he  found  his  only  kinsliip  of  ^[lirit  in  a 
more  rugged,  a  stormier,  soul. 

'That  feller  Bee-thoven  had  ought 
to  have  been  a  sailor."'  he  said.  "Seems 
like  he  pfits  inside  of  the  feelin's  of  a 
seafarin'  man  better'n  anybuddy  I 
know." 

.■\t  U'lic^nh  the  time  came  wlu-n  T.ad?- 
slav  must  go  to  New  York.  The  winds 
began  to  shake  the  house,  to  rattle  the 
windows  and  outroar  the  piano.  The 
gale  never  chose  the  key  he  was  play- 
ing in,  and  when  he  modulated  to  the 


same  scale,  the  wind  changed.  There 
was  no  following  its  chromatics. 

Captain  I  amb  was  at  the  station 
wht'ii  the  Moniuszkos  left.  He  was 
\  t  ry  silort  with  Casimir,  but  he  wrung 
Ladislavs  strong  Iiand  and  said: 

"My  boy,  1  like  you.  I  used  to  think 
music  was  only  for  the  womenfolks. 
But  if  I  had  niy  life  to  live  over  again, 
I  think  I'd  take  a  shy  t!ic  pyanny 
myself.  You've  got  the  m.iKin's  of  a 
good  sailor  too.  If  your  fmgers  ever 
goes  hack  on  you,  come  down  here  and 
I'll  set  you  up  in  the  boatin'  business. 
You're  alt  right,  you  are.  You've  got 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  the  heart  of 
a  man  besides.  Shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  I  run  up  to  hear  your  concert.  Goo'- 
by  and  God  bless  you  1" 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

L.\DISL.A\'  returned  to  New  York 
a  different  max; — and  found  New 
York  a  different  town.  He 
brought  to  it  a  great  loneliness,  an 
emptiness  of  heart,  that  made  strangers 
of  all  but  the  closest  friends.  And  of 
these  he  seemed  to  lia\  e  no  more. 

For  Rose  was  ^one ;  and  his  mother 
was  gone.  He  missed  the  girl  from  his 
reveries,  those  smoke-cloud  fancies 
which  are  the  hixuries  of  the  soul.  He 
missed  his  mother  in  a  thousand  more 
immediate  ways.  She  had  become  a 
necessity  of  his  life.  Tenderly  as  he 
had  regarded  her,  much  as  he  had  tried 
to  do  for  her  and  to  spare  her,  he  un- 
derstood only  now  how  much  his  art 
had  ahcnrbcci  her  vitality,  made  hcr  its 
handmaid. 

So  Ladislav  grieved  to  think  how 
much  he  had  Ik  t  ti  wont  to  let  Zofia  do 
for  him.  He  felt  that  he.had  been  vam- 
jiirish  of  her  strength,'  her  sympathy, 
the  very  blood  of  her  veins.  She  had 
allowed  music  to  ser\'e  as  the  he-all  and 
end-all  of  his  life.  But  now  he  must 
shift  for  himself.  In  the  midst  of  the 
"Chromaiie  Fantasy"  he  must  stop  to 
gather  up  his  laundry.  He  was  halted 
m  the  sweep  of  Liszt's  transcription  of 
Isolde's  deaih-^ong  hv  the  remem- 
brance that  he  must  call  the  hotel  valet 
to  iron  his  hat.   At  the  very  ecstatic 
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pftak  of  his  inspiration  in  the  composi* 

tion  of  the  second  act  of  !iis  ()])er;i  the 
ink  gave  out,  and  no  pencil  was  to  be 
found.  By  the  time  the  well  could  be 
replenished,  the  inspiration  had  evap- 
orated. He  had  no  one  to  remind  him 
of  things  he  must  do,,  of  amenities  he 
neglected,  of  when  it  was  time  to 
dress. 

Casimtr  made  a  great  ado  of  iilling 
Zofia's  place,  but  succeeded  only  in 
shifting  onto  Ladislav's  shoulders  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  burdens  Zofia  had 
borne  for  him  also. 

The  man  who  has  lost  a  good  mother 
must  sccl<  a  j^ood  wife.  There  were 
candidates  enough  for  the  position  of 
Ladistav^s  helpmeet — rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  beautiful,  talented.  I'ut 
T.adrslav  looked  on  them  all  with  mal- 
coiueni  eye.  Rose  had  spoiled  woman- 
kind for  him.  On  the  Crasyna — ^poor, 
well-named,  ill-omened  Cracyna-  she 
had  said  that  there  was  something  that 
she  could  not  explain  that  justifiM  her 
sileiue.  Plainly  that  mysterious  some- 
thing was  again  at  work.  But  what 
could  it  be? 

She  had  mentioned  her  father.  But 
what  power  had  he?  what  reason  for 
using  his  baleful  resources?  A  ihou- 
sand  fantastic  reasons  flitted  through 
Ladislav's  mind,  but  none  of  tlietn  was 
SO  wild  as  to  connect  his  own  father 
with  the  mystery.  And  Casinr.ir,  often 
as  he  heard  Ladislav  break  out  in  the 
torment  of  the  riddle,  often  as  he  felt 
impelled  to  confess  all  and  throw  him- 
self on  his  son's  mercy,  always  found 
coiiraffc  to  resist  the  benevolent  im- 
pulse. How  strong  the  weak  become 
before  a  temptation  to  do  good ! 

DESTDES,  Casiiriir  rheri<:hed  a  new 
^  plan  of  atuneuitnt.  He  hati  lately 
received  letters  from  his  brother  in 
Warsaw,  and  from  a  lawyer  there,  sav- 
ing that  a^  portion  of  the  Moniuszko 
estate  which  had  somehow  escaped 
Russian  confiscation  and  had  been 
enjoyed  by  Casimir's  uncle,  had  by 
his  dcaiit  fallen  to  Casimir  as  an 
inheritance. 

It  was  not  a  larf^c  property,  but  it 
had  furnished  a  comfortable  income 
for  the  uncle,  and  Casimir  could  play 


the  princeling  on  it  He  cabled  instruc- 
tions and  said  that  he  would  return  to 
I'oland  to  live  like  a  gentleman  as  soon 
as  they  sent  him  a  remittance  in  cash. 

In  his  new  frame  of  mind,  Casimir 
<lcch'ned — with  more  than  usual  mag- 
nificence because  of  the  more  than 
usual  reality  of  his  fortune — all  Ladi-> 
.slay's  offers  to  f^ive  or  lend  him  money 
enough  for  his  return.  He  said,  with 
a  godlike  sweetness  and  the  veiling  of  a 
pride  that  could  never  be .  entirely 
quenched : 

"Fate  is  a  strange  creature,  my  son. 
If  it'  were  not  for  the  implied  irrever- 
ence, I  should  say  that  Fate  is  not  quite 
a  lady.  She  may  have  reasons  for  her 
peculiar  behavior, — reasons  tluit  are  not 
for  us  to  comprehend, — but  surely  she 
lacks  the  liner  instincts.  How  else 
could  she  play  jokes  of  such  cheap 
humor  and  such  bad  taste? 

"For  example,  my  son,  take  my  life. 
Here  was  I,  a  gentleman  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  of  the  good  old  regime 
that  is  dyinj^  out  as  each  of  us  f^cts 
older.  In  my  early  married  life,  I 
cheerfully — or  at  least  philosophically 
— endured  poverty,  shabby  clothinif  of 
unpleasant  fit,  inappropriate  lodpfinpjs — 
all  the  humiliations  that  can  grieve  a 
soul  bom  with  the  higher  tastes.  Why 
(lid  I  endure  this? — in  order  that  I 
mig^ht  jgive  to  the  world  a  great  artist, 
a  pianist  who  would  not  dishonor  even 
the  name  of  Moniuszko. 

"Now  that  I  have  reached  the  har- 
vest of  my  labors  and  sacrifices,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  earn 
enough  to  give  us  somethintr  like  dig- 
nity, what  happens?  Fate  throws  at 
me  a  fortune  that  I  do  not  really  need 
now.  but  have  needed  so  much  in  earlier 
years.    It  is  disf^istinjj  ? 

"As  ft)r  your  earnings,  niy  boy,  I 
shall  not  touch  them.  1  have  carried 
yon  ff>r\vard  to  the  point  where  your 
art  is  suthcient  to  you.  When  my  re- 
mittance arrives  from  my  estate,  I  shall 
sail  at  once.  Whenever  you  feel  that 
you  have  had  enou.!::;li  of  this  God-for 
saken,  Fhiiistine-infested  America,  you 
will  be  most  welcome  always  at  my 
home.  You  must  now  trust  to  your 
own  wings.  I  leave  you  as  the  eagle 
leaves  his  fledglings.  As  for  your  pres- 
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tnt  and  future  earnings,  I  freely  and 

cheerfully  presLMU  them  to  you!" 

Ladislav  tliankcd  his  father  and  ex- 
pressed regret  ai  losing  his  companiou- 
sliip.  It  was  another  tie  severed  with 
Poland,  another  heartstring  snapped. 

THERE  was  nothing  left  to  ladislav 
now  but  the  cosmopolitan  citizen- 
ship of  art.  lU^  heart  was  still  frrc — 
or  rather  it  was  invisibly  bound  in  the 
cords  of  a  \aiii  lo\c. 

His  thougiUs  still  Iinvcrctl  over  Rose. 
He  made  many  efforts  to  tmd  her,  but 
he  knew  the  country  too  tittle  to  take 
the  most  nlivious  steps  of  tracing;  her. 
inquiries  had  to  be  made  with  much 
tact,  and  he  was  too  little  of  a  dis- 
sembler to  ask  with  a  careless  air  a 
question  that  meant  destiny  to  him. 

Airs.  Emery,  who  would  doubtless 
have  undertaken  the  search  without 
being  asked,  had  c^nne  on  a  long  'cross- 
contiiient  automobile  tour  with  a  group 
of  friends.  So  Ladislav  was  reduced, 
between  timidity  and  hauteur,  to  leave 
the  riddle  in  abeyance  till  Fate  should 
be  pleased  to  solve  it  her  own  way. 

The  second  American  season  o[)cned 
for  Ladislav  with  a  recital  at  Mendel- 
ssohn Hall.  He  smiled  to  iind  the 
houTC  -filled  to  suffocation— almost  to 
the  bulging  of  the  walls.  He  remem- 
bered what  a  sparse  audience  had 
greeted  his  lirst  concert  in  America. 
He  remembered  that  Rose  had  been 
amonq-  the  few.  He  hjoked  about  for 
her  now — and  he  had  opportunity  to 
scan  the  throngs  dosely,  for  he  was  kept 
bowing,  bowing,  before  the  tumultuous 
welcome  would  .subside.  It  had  now 
become  an  evidence  of  musical  taste  to 
affect  Moniuszko.  liut  among  all  the 
ranks  npon  ranks  of  faces,  Ladislav 
could  not  tind  Rose. 


CHAPTER  XXXHI 

COULD  Ladislav  have  only  known ! 
'^he  very  dav  of  hi*;  rnncprt. 
Kose  Hargrave  had  spent  the 
twilight  of  a  reluctant  English  after- 
noon talking  of  him.  She  had  not 
spoken  of  him  often,  though  her  heart 
made  its  residence  among  thoughts  of 


him.   But  he  was  not  a  subject  that 

she  and  her  father  could  discuss  peace- 
alily :  so,  both  of  them  being  haters  of 
scenes,  they  did  not  discu^.s  him  at  all 
— at  least  not  after  those  wild,  hysteri- 
cal protests  she  had  made  against  being 
carried  away  from  America. 

Her  battle  with  death  in  the  storm, 
and  her  endurance  of  the  emotions  that 
had  swept  over  her  soul,  had  left  her 
so  weak  that  her  prayers  and  protests 
had  then  been  hardly  audible.  Besides, 
her  physician  had  so  dulled  her  wits 
with  sedatives  and  quieting  drugs  that 
she  was  well  out  to  sea  before  she  fully 
understood  the  situation. 

The  steamer  was  no  place  for  quar- 
rels, with  passengers  forever  trudging 
past  the  portholes.  When  they  amved 
at  London  her  father  kept  away  from 
her  as  much  as  possible,  except  in  pub- 
lic; and  the  Duke,  who  had  followed 
on  the  next  steamer,  was  wonderfully 
kind  and  doggedly  devoted.  The  more 
he  was  rebuffed,  the  more  he  came  to 
prize  her. 

But  Rose  grew  tired  of  him,  of  Lon- 
don, theaters,  week-ends,  people.  She 
dragged  her  father  and  mother  to 
Richmond  to  escape  the  Duke.  And 
there  the  Hargraves  sat  that  evening, 
looking  across  the  many-terraced  down- 
ward drift  of  Richmond  Hill.  They  had 
dined  out  of  doors,  in  silence,  and  now 
sat  listless  even  before  the  ravishing 
view  of  that  sweetly  curling  ribbon — 
that  royal  toy— they  call  the  Thames 
River. 

LJARGRAVE  resisted  the  twilight 
*  *  soothe.  His  teeth  were  set  hard 
on  his  cigar,  and  he  putTed  out  the 
smoke  in  rapid,  nervous  whiffs.  Mrs. 
Hargrave,  fat  and  insipid,  kept  calling 
things  "lovely"  till  the  very  word  took 
on  a  hateful  edge.  Her  every  other 
speech  was: 

"Oh,  Rose,  how  could  you! — lovely 
view,  lovely !  But,  oh.  Rose,  how  could 
you! — see  those  lovely  punts  on  the 
Thames!  The  Duke  is  ■^o  fon.I  of  you, 
too!  They  say  Alexander  Pope  used 
to  live  just  over  there;  I  always  loved 
his  'C'antcrTniry  Talcs' — and  a  lovely 
place  to  write  them!  He'd  liave  made 
you  a  good  husband,  too.   What  are 
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girts  coming  to,  nowadays?   No  won> 

der  they  call  this  the  lovehest  spot  in 
England — but  the  Duke's  castle  is  love- 
lier. If  you'd  only  be  reasonable!  J'ui 
sure,  when  I  was  your  age — ** 

Rose  was  dau^btcrly  enoiifih  to  en- 
dure this  for  a  long  time,  and  American 
eiMUgh  to  say  at  last: 

"Mother,  in  heaven's  name,  hush!  or 
I'll  i^n  down  and  jump  in  your  'lovely* 
Thames !" 

This  upset  Mrs.  Hargrave  so  that 
she  would  certainly  have  had  hysterics 
if  there  had  not  been  several  people 
sitting  at  near  tables.  As  it  was,  she 
(iecidetl  to  retire  with  such  rigidity  as 
her  lightly  balanced  avoirdupois  per- 
mitted. . 

Rose  and  her  father  were  in  sullen 
enoup^li  mood  to  welcome  any  check  to 
her  garrulity,  and  to  let  her  go  to  her 
room  unattended,  though  later  both  of 
them  paid  double  for  their  luxury  of 
silence  now. 

There,  ill  the  tardy  dusk,  ihey  sat, 
father  and  child,  yet  not  minded  like 
the  obedient  child  and  the  monosyllabic 
father  of  tradition.  Rose  was  proud 
by  nature;  furthermore,  she  was  bred 
under  the  American  law,  which  goes 
to  the  very  antipodes  of  the  l^onuin 
code,  and  rej^ards  the  parent,  not  as  the 
creator  and  master  of  his  child's  des- 
titiies,  l)ut  merely  as  the  one  responsible 
for  its  entry  among  the  citizens  and  as 
a  trustee  whom  the  state  may  remove 
from  power  at  the  slightest  malfea- 
sance. 

Yet  here  Rose  was,  enduring  with 
seeming  nieekne-^s  the  galling  yoke  of 
her  fatlier's  authority — and  in  a  matter 
where  her  heart  and  future  were  vitally 
involved*  where  even  the  medieval 
daughter  sometimes  dared  an  elope^ 
ment. 

But  her  meekness  was  only  of  the 
surface;  her  apparent  weakness  was 
the  strcnj2;th  of  self-control  in  a  crisis, 
the  proud  forbearance  that  can  endure 
unmerited  scorn  for  the  scomer's  sake. 

COMETH  I NG  in  the  very  irk  of  the 
gloaming  silence,  and  in  the  fact 
that  her  father  and  she  were  alone  to* 
gether,  impelled  licr  to  sny : 
"To-night  Ladislav  begins  his  new 


season,  in  New  York.  Last  year  I  was 
at  his  opening  concert*  and  so  were 

you." 

"Yes,"  said  Ilarj^iavc,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  go.  I  went  to  please  you.  But 
if  I  could  have  foreseen  how  that 
stranger  was  going  to  come  between 
you  and  me,  to  dnve  you  out  of  your 
senses,  and  to  drive  me  away  from 
America  at  this  busy  time,  when  I  am 
most  needed  there — " 

"Drive  you  out  of  America,  Father  I" 
Rose  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  for  1  am  sacriticinfi;  everything 
to  save  you.  It  costs  me  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day  to  he  away." 

"I  have  heard  of  people's  squander- 
ing money  in  the  luint  for  pleasure," 
said  Rose;  **lrat  aren't  you  spending 
yours  to  make  us  all  absolutely  miser- 
able?" 

"I'm  trying  to  save  us  from  the  after- 
math of  a  rash  marriat^e.  I  am  fighting 
my  utmost  against  the  ohstinacy  of  a 
child  who —  No,  1  wont  reproach 
you — ^however  ungraciously  you  have 
acted,  you  have  been  at  least  obedient 
and  dutiful.'* 

"Please  don't  give  me— or  yourself — 
any  credit  on  that  account,"  said  Rose. 
"You  must  understand  that  I  don't  obey 
you  in  this  as  a  father,  but  as  a — yes, 
a  tyrant  who  happens  to  hold  a  sword 
over — not  my  head,  but  the  head  of 
one  I  love.  In  the  old  times  kings 
sometimes  used  to  exact  obedience 
from  a  rebel  by  having  a  man  stand 
near  and  hold  a  da^^per  at  the  heart  of 
his  child  or  some  one  very  dear.  1  iial's 
the  ])ovver  you  have  ()\  er  me.  Father." 

"So  even  your  obedience  is — " 

"Let's  not  use  that  word  obedience. 
Father.  It  was  always  a  tyrant's  wont 
I  always  hated  it.  Besides,  I'm  past 
my  eifjhteenth  year.  I'm  a  free  assent. 
You  surely  know  that  if  it  rested  only 
with  me  or  my  sense  of  obedience  and 
duty,  as  yon  call  it.  I  would  disregard 
everything  that  stood  in  my  way.  I 
would  go  to  my  lover  oTcr  every  ob- 
stacle, every  hindrance,  that  you,  or 
anyone  else,  could  put  in  mv  wav.  But 
I  am  helpless :  for  if  I  went  to  Ladislav, 
you  would  cover  him  with  shame,  yoQ 
would  ruin  his  life,  with  the  exposure 
of  his  worthless  father. 
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"t  love  Ladtslav  just  well  enott^  to 

be  determined  to  save  him  from  that 
at  every  cost.  He  thinks  I'm  a  mere 
butterfly,  a  coward,  a  weakling  and 
treacherous  to  him;  but  I'd  rather  he'd 
think  that  of  me  than  siifTcr  as  he  would 
certainly  suffer  if  he  knew  what  I 
know.  And  it's  you — my^  own  father — 
tliat  make  me  endure  this — and  wredc 
my  life!" 

L-JAR GRAVE  winced  at  such  a  re- 
proach from  the  soul  dearest  to 
him  of  all  the  souls  in  the  world.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  teai^, 
by  prayers,  by  threats,  by  scorn.  He 
could_  be  moved  only  by  appeal  to  the 
madiine  that  served  him  for  both  brain 
and  heart 

After  a  lone;  <;ilence,  in  wlu\  h  lie  for- 
got even  to  smoke,  he  said  slowly: 
"You  don't  know  how  you  hurt  me. 
Rose,  by  what  you  say.  I  have  been 
under  tlie  surgeon's  knife,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  pain  I  endure  from  my 
own  child."  » 

Rose  loved  her  father,  as  he  loved 
her,  unyicltliiigly ;  and  she  could  have 
wept  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  pain  she 
caused  him.  She  tttrncd  to  him,  laid 
her  warm  hand  gently  on  his  clenched 
fist,  and  said  with  all  appeal:  "Then 
destroy  that  check!  Be  a  true  and 
generous  father  to  me !  Overlook  that 
fault  of  Ladislav's  father — don't  be  as 
cruel  as  he  has  been.  Let  me  go  to 
T  adishu  I  Yon  can  never  make  me 
marry  anyone  else — never,  never, 
never!  The  very  fnct  that  I  like  the 
Hiike  as  much  as  T  do  makes  it  impos- 
sible that  I  should  love  him.  If  1  hated 
him,  I  might  learn  to  love  him.  But  I 
just  like  him." 

Still  Hargrave  set  his  back  against 
the  old  rock. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  force  you  to  marry 
anybody  you  don't  want  to.  my  child. 
I'm  only  trying  to  keep  you  from  rush- 
ing into  a  mad  affair  that  would  mean 
lifelong  regret  to  you.  I  tell  you  I'd 
rather  sec  you  dead  than  married  to 
that  irre.sponsible  musician.  Some  day 
you'll  thank  me — I  know  you  will.  You 
loathf  me  now,  and  it  almost  kills  me. 
But  however  you  act  or  think,  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  do— my  duty  to  you 


as  I  see  It.  You  are  free,  as  you  say,  to 
come  and  go  as  you  please.  You  don't 

have  to  obey  me.  Yoti  can  rise  up  now 
and  go  to  this  man  ;  but — well,  there's 
no  need  of  taking  an  oath  a  second 
time— you  know  what  f  \-o\vcd  to  do. 
You  know  tliat  1  never  make  idle 
threats." 

Rose  took  her  hand  from  his, 
clenched  her  little  fists  as  be  his,  and 
bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  unfdial 
words  that  were  boiling  in  her. 

So  she  had  only  l)lcc(iint;  flncfcrs  and 
aching  heart  to  show  for  her  battle  with 
the  stone  wall.  She  must  be  brave 
enougli  to  wear  t!ie  brand  of  cowardice. 

She  and  her  father  sat  in  deep  silence. 
The  leisurely  English  twilight  had 
merged  itself  at  last  into  an  Knglish 
nit^'Iit.  In  the  Mack  velvet  of  tlic  .shad- 
ou  cd  earth  the  Thames  lay  like  a  coil 
of  tarnished  silver  pinked  here  and 
there  with  little  shaken  spangles  that 
mirrored  back  the  stars. 

At  last  Hargrave,  finding  his  neg- 
lected cigar  cold  and  bitter,  threw  it 
away  in  dis^fttst  of  tobacco  as  of  life. 
He  .said:  "I  m  sick  of  England.  Let's 
go  to  Italy." 

'*\\'Iicrcver  you  please.  Father," 
sighed  Rose.  "One  country  is  the  same 
as  another  to  me,  except  that  I  don't 
want  to  he  in  America — not  while 
Ladislav  is  "there.   Good  ntsjht.  Father." 

"Good  night,  niy  child,  "  he  said, 
lon^ng  for  an  old-tiiue  kiss  and  not 
danng  to  ask  for  it.  The  hearts  of 
him  and  Rose  were  being  split  open  by 
that  old,  inevitable  wedge  that  young 
love  drives  In  between  parents  and 
child. 


CHAl'TER  XXXIV 

THERE  is  no  beverage  like  stic- 
ce^s.  with  its  bouquet  of  public 
approval. 

The  cordiality  of  the  people  who 
greeted  Ladislav's  entry  so  delighted 
him  that  it  effaced  for  the  time  all  other 
thought.  He  quivered  with  joy.  He 
wanted  to  giggle  like  a  ticked  child.  He 
turned  to  the  piano  to  liide  his  shivers 
of  mirth.  He  began  to  play,  and  spun 
out  a  Uttle  prelude  that  was  like  a  burst 
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of  laughter.    The  audience  trembled 

with  sympathetic  vibration  and  snug- 
gled in  its  seats.  Then  I.adislav  let 
himself  go,  giving  himself  up  to  every 
mood  of  all  the  numbers,  squeezing 
the  juice  out  of  every  fruitful  melody, 
draining  to  the  lees  every  chord  of 
grief,  and  rounding  out  to  perfection 
the  contour  of  every  rhythmic  profile. 
Anrl  wherever  he  went,  the  audience 
followed,  as  a  mob  its  captain. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  there  was 
,1  hnrric.me  of  applause,  enrorcs  nnrl  a 
frenzy  of  womai  and  men  pounding 
their  gloves  to  strips. 

'■  This  reminds  me  of  Rubinstein's 
first  nicfht  here,"  said  one  old  veteran. 
*'The  boy  is  less  leonine,  perhaps,  but 
he  has  more  poetry." 

After  this  concert  ^W.  I.tidwig  Gei- 
senheimer  gave  Ladisl.iv  no  cold,  limp 
hand,  hut  wrung  his  fingers  and  with 
face  all  aflush  said: 

•'You're  a  made  man,  Moniuszko. 
This  hall  isn't  half  big  enough.  I'm 
goin?  to  book  you  for  Carnegie  Hall  at 
the  first  open  date.  You've  got  'em  on 
the  run.  The  town  is  yours — ours !  ' 

Even  the  critics  felt  the  rapport  with 
genius.  They  were  afraid  to  talk  to 
one  another,  lc';t  they  lot  slip  the  adjec- 
tives they  had  prepared,  or  lest  the 
i:sua!  mutual  chill  should  dampen  the 
rare  luxury  of  a  complete  hnmaq:c. 
Each  rushed  to  his  newspaper  ofticc 
and  dipped  his  pen  in  perfume. 

*TJfE  nipht  after  the  conrert  T.adi^lav 
*  slept  heavily.  Succe.«is  was  begin- 
ning to  be  so  usual  with  him  that. 
thruii,^1i  it  had  not  lost  its  savor,  it 
brought  only  a  certain  renewal  and  re- 
pletion of  appetite.  He  woke  late,  ami 
lay  like  a  pasha  at  ease,  gloating  over 
his  remembered  achievement.  Tlien  In- 
realized  that  the  |>apers  had  been  long 
abroad,  with  their  opinions  of  him,  and 
that  llie  finhattli.'<l  critics  liarl  emptied 
their  guns  at  htm.  He  rang  for  his 
morning  cofTce  and  rolls  and  for  the 
papers  with  them.  He  sent  for  Casimir 
to  come  and  join  him  in  the  rea<liii<^. 

When  Ladislav  and  Casimir  lininhed 
readinsr  the  sonorous  eulogies,  they 
looked  at  each  other.  They  ^ook  their 
headSj  and  sighed. 


Ladislav  dendied  his  father's  hand 

in  his  for  a  long  moment  of  grief- 
then  buried  the  papers  to  the  floOr  and 

cried : 

"What  is  the  use»  Messieurs  les 

Critiques,  of  your  pi^iscs  now?  They 
are  too  late !  She  cannot  know.  I  won 
without  tfiem.  They  disgust  toe  now. 
We  needed  them  then.  She  needed 
them  (hen.    lUit  now — " 

He  leaped  from  his  bed,  flung  on  his 
clothes,  bade  his  father  telephone  to 
break  various  husines.s  and  social  en- 
gagements he  had  made  for  that  day. 
He  went  to  a  florisfs  shop  and  bought 
a  huge  box  of  the  rarest,  richest 
flowers,  drove  to  the  station  and  took 
the  first  train  seaward. 

As  he  descended  from  the  drawing* 
room  coach,  several  hours  later.  Captain 
Lamb  got  down  from  the  smoking-car. 
They  met  on  a  deserted  station  plat- 
form. Captain  Lamb  stared  at  Ladi- 
slav. then  seized  his  right  hand  in  his 
own  left  and  snicrte  it  with  his  right 
with  a  resounding  smack  and  a  bone- 
crushing  grip.  He  roared:  "Was  you 
on  this  train,  too."*  Why,  I  just  come 
from  New  Yofk  nqrself.  Went  down 
to  hear  you  play,  like  I  said  I  would. 
Got  there,  and  they  wa'n't  a  seat  to  he 
had,  so  I  stud  up,  like  a  passel  of  oth- 
er'n's.  I  was  on  one  foot  most  of  the 
time,  hut  I  didn't  know  T  was  tired 
till  after  you  finished.  Why,  boy,  you 
had  my  tough  old  heart  on  the  racie — 
only  now  and  then  it  was  a  bed  o*  roses. 
But  what  you  doin'  down  here?" 

"I  go  by  the  graveyard, "  said  Ladi- 
slav. He  heaved  the  box  of  flowers  to 
his  shoulder,  and  set  forth  throupli  the 
heavy  snow  in  the  imcleared  roads  of 
the  deserted  summer  resort. 

r^M'TALV  LAMB  insisted  on  going 
^  with  him,  and  the  tacitum  old  sail 
grew  talkative  as  they  trudged  through 
the  drifts. 

"I'm  a  homy- hearted  old  cuss,  but 
you  got  through  the  shell  with  that 
music.  I  got  to  thinkin'  of  my  daugh- 
ter. Aint  never  told  you  about  her — 
aint  goin'  to  now.  Only  her  an'  1  had 
some  difficulty  over  a  young  feller  that 
I  thoufjht  wa'n't  good  enouqh  for  her. 
She  run  away  to  town,  an'  I  never  went 
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after  her.  I  hardened  my  heart  and 
said  she  iii%^t  starve,  for  all  of  me. 
She  didn't  starve.  Pretty  sirls  don't 
have  to.  3ut  1  guess  the  young  feller 
I  kept  her  from  was  bettor'n  some  of 
the  others  she  met. 

"After  yntir  concert  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,  Lut  they  was  such  a 
crowd  of  swaller-tailed  doods  and  low- 
ncckcd  women  ni^hin*  at  you  as  if  they 
was  goin'  to  IjTich  you,  that  I  couldn't 
reach  ye.  I  was  cotmtin*  on  takin'  the 
midnight  train  home,  but  somethin'  set 
mc  hnntin'  for  my  girl.  T  started 
walkin'  up  and  dowTi  Broadway, 
wishin'  I  hadn't  been  so  mean  to  her. 
I  looked  f nr  her  through  all  the  crowds 
pourin'  out  of  the  theayters  and  op'ry- 
houses.  I  went  down  side  streets, — 
everywhere, — wishin*  I  knowed  where 
she  was  at.  I  heard  some  music  in  a 
dance-hal!.  She  wa  n  t  there.  I  looked 
into  about  a  dozen  of  *em.  'Long  'bout 
two  in  the  mornin'  I  went  back  tO  be- 
gin all  over  ag'in. 

"I  steps  just  inside  one  door,  and 
there  was  a  gang  of  men  and  women, 
some  settin'  at  tables  and  drinkin', 
some  dancin'.  By  'n'  by  the  music 
stopped,  and  the  dance  broke  tip,  an' 
the  couples  run  for  the  ta!)le?  Then  T 
fieen  her.  And  she  seen  me,  and  1 
diought  she  was  goin*  to  fahit.  She 
stared  at  me  like  she'd  saw  ft  ghost.  I 
je«?t  kind  o'  held  out  my  arms,  ami  then 
stepped  out  of  the  door.  And  she  come 
nmnin'  to  me,  and  I  grabbed  her  close. 

"A  feller  says.  'Keb?  Keb?' 

"And  I  says,  *Yes;*  and  he  says, 
•Where  shTI  I  drive?*  An*  I  says,  Jest 
dnve!'  So  he  drove  all  round  to^vn, 
while  me  and  my  little  cliild  was  in 
there  cryin'  together  like  two  babies.  I 
lowed  I'd  be'n  a  mean  brute  to  her, 
and  «1ie  said— well,  I  wont  c:o  into  that, 
but  she  sai4  she  hed  to  live  somehow. 
I  says,  'You  wouldn't  like  to  come  back 
home,  I  s'pose,  would  you?  It's  awful 
lonely.' 

"An*  she  says  she  was  so  tired  of 
people,  and  so  homesick,  she'd  thought 
of  jumpin'  in  the  river  jest  to  git  shut 
of  trouble.  So  1  got  her  a  room  at  my 
hotel,  and  kissed  her  good  night  like  I 
useter  when  she  was  a  tcenty-weenty 
kid.  Then  I  thought  it'd  be  terrible  to 


have  her  come  here  in  the  dead  o'  win- 
ter an'  hnd  a  cold  house  with  no  fires 
or  nothin'.  So  I  give  her  some  money 
to  buy  some  knick-knacks  fer  herself 
and  the  house,  and  I  come  on  ahead  to 
Vight  up.  She'll  foller  on  the  nex'  train. 
She's  a  pretty  chick— and  a  heart  of 

gold.    Poor  httlc  robin!  WeU, 

that's  enough  about  me.  Better  let  me 
cany  that  box.  It's  most  as  big  as  a 
coffin." 

Ladislav  shook  his  head. 

"My  mother  did  carry  a  more  heavy 
))nrden  as  this  for  me,  and  a  more  long 
vay." 

•AT  length  they  reached  the  little 
**•  graveyard.  It  lay  bleak  and  piti- 
ful in  the  white  snow,  with  its  clustered 
hillocks,  each  hiding  a  coffinful  of  what 

was  once  a  body  and  smil. 

Ladislav  could  hardly  endure  the 
barren  mockery  of  the  place.  He 
plunged  through  the  knee-deep  snow 
till  he  found  his  mother's  grave.  The 
tombstone,  though  it  was  the  largest  in 
the  graveyard,  was  carved  by  the  rude 
art  of  the  nearest  mnrblc-cutter,  and 
seemed  a  hideous  nionunicnt  for  SO 
beautiful  a  soul. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  in  a  horror.  So 
this  was  her  reward — the  reward  of  her 
girlhood  dreams,  her  courtship,  her 
wedding,  her  honeymoon.  Iier  travail, 
her  watch  and  ward,  licr  sleepless 
nights,  Ijer  patience — her  voyage  across 
the  ocean  that  she  had  feared  so  much, 
her  life  in  the  taH  buildinp:  that  had 
frightened  her  so.  Her  timid  little 
heart  had  been  afraid  of  so  many  things 
that  Ladislav  had  laughed  at!  But  she 
had  not  lieen  afraid,  for  his  sake,  of  a 
hiiicous  death. 

Finally  Captain  Lamb  dragged 
him  away  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet. 
Then  Ladislav  tore  open  the  box  of 
flowers  and  heaped  them  high,  talking 
aloud  to  his  mother  in  their  native 
ton^e. 

Captain  Lamb  broke  in  to  ask: 
"Boy,  could  you  .spare  a  posy  or  two 
to  lend  me?  My  wife  is  luiricd  over 
yondtT,  and  it  looks  awful  lonesome. 
I  see  the  headstone  has  fell  over.  too. 
I  must  set  that  straight.  The  girl  will 
want  to  be  comin'  here,  fust  thing.  I'm 
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afraid  she'll  say  I  ve  took  poor  care  of 
her  mother.  And  her  mother'U  say  I 
took-  poor  rare  of  her.  I  wisht  I  could 
start  all  over  ag'in." 

Ladislav  gathered  an  armful  of 
flowers  and  followed  Olptaitt  Lamb. 
He  scattered  great  roses  and  orchids 
on  the  grave  of  the  poor  woman  who 
had  never  known  such  glory  in  her 
days  on  earth.  The  tuo  men  pried  up 
the  fallen  headstone  and  propped  it  in 
place. 

Then  Ladislav  hurried  to  his  moth- 
er's grave  for  a  last  comtnunion  in 
silence.  He  said  a  prayer  for  her  on 
his  knees,  and  there  he  lingered  with 
bared  head  till  Captain  Lamb  made  him 
come  away. 

HTHE  train  that  whisked  Ladisfaiv 
toward  town  carrier]  no  drawing- 
room  car.  It  was  a  so-called  accommo- 
dation train,  that  stopped  at  every 
crossroad.  The  coaches  were  old  and 
drafty,  yet  filled  with  bad  and  over- 
heated air.  The  passengers  were 
crowded  together  like  cattle,  and  Ladi- 
slav was  conipclltd  to  ^hare  his  seat 
with  a  woman  racked  \\itli  an  incessant 
cough.  He  was  so  exhausted  and  of  so 
low  a  vitahty  tliat  lie  caught  a  .severe 
cold.  He  was  shaken  with  chills,  and 
when  at  last  he  reached  New  York  sent 
for  his  doctor. 

'I'he  evening  papers  were  handed 
him,  and  they  were  even  more  florid 
echoes  of  the  nioriiing's  praises.  But 
their  warmest  laudations  kindled  no 
hapj>iness  in  Ladislav.  The  only 
critique  that  did  not  pall  upon  him  was 
this : 

On  die  occasion  of  Mr.  Moniuszko's 

first  concert  in  this  rntintry  wc  said  that, 
while  hi.s  playing  was  not  devoid  of  emo- 
tion, it  lacked  an  emotional  maturity. 
We  ventured,  indeed,  to  .say  that  he 
needed  to  have  loved  and  lost,  to  have 
Rained  a  broken  heart,  before  he  could 
.speak  with  final  authority  to  the  people. 

In  Mr.  Moniuszko's  first  concert  wc 
missed  that  la<:t  autliority  of  grief,  that 


final  solemnity  and  bitterness  of  despair. 
Whether  it  wa>  the  reRrettable  loss  of 
his  mother  or  some  unknown  sorrow  that 
has  changed  him,  wc  must  confess  that 
in  his  last  concert  we  did  not  find  any 
further  lack  of  experience.  The  heart- 
hreak  was  in  every  tone.  Even  his 
scherzi  had  sardonic  Rayet>'  and  reckless- 
ness. We  wtlcfinii-  tlii-  ncwcutiicr  into 
the  Krcat  army  ui  actors  in  the  universal 
tragedy.  He  is  now  fitted  in  an  unusual 
degree  to  be  our  spokesman  and  to  re- 
voice  for  us  the  Wdtschmerz  of  a 
Mozart  a  Beethoven,  a  Chopin,  a 
Schmnann,  Sdiubert  or  Tschaikovstfy^ 
broken-hearted  men,  all  of  them,  as  are 
all  of  U.S. 

In  ever)'  line  of  tliis  review  there 
was  a  vtneipr  congenial  to  Ladislav's 

forlorn  spirit 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found 
Ladislav  in  a  bad  condition,  body  and 
mind.  He  put  him  to  lied  rmd  promi-ed 
him  a  long  stay.  Here  the  manager, 
Mr.  Gcisenheimer,  visited  him  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  dull,  cold  eye, 
empty  of  .sympathy,  and  said  with  the 
rasping  cacliinnation  that  served  him 
for  a  laugh : 

"You  can't  .stay  there,  niy  !)oy— not 
you!  I've  engaged  Carnegie  Hall  for 
next  Tuesday,  paid  a  big  deposit  and 
ordered  the  printing.  It's  the  only  free 
time  for  a  month,  and  I  believe  in 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  I  can 
cancel  your  out-of-town  dates,  if  nec- 
es^^ary ;  !)ut  yoti  nm«t  make  this  one. 
.\nd  m-u-s-t  spells  must." 

The  doctor  and  the  manaj^r  had  a 
violent  altercation.  Mr.  Geisenheimer 
said  finally: 

"I  don't  care  it  he  goes  there  in  an 
ambulance  and  goes  away  in  a  hearse, 
he  must  give  the  concert  " 

Ladislav  sided  with  the  manager.  By 
sheer  will-power  he  forced  back  the  de- 
sire for  collapse,  kept  from  bed,  and 
practiced  while  fevers  racked  him  and 
agues  made  trills  out  of  his  singing 
tones.  He  took  stimtdants  to  keep  him 
awake  during,'  the  day,  and  bromide'<  to 
gi\e  him  sleep  at  night.  He  was  stak- 
ing all  on  the  throw  of  this  die. 


Tilt'  conclusion  of  "  Sancfaht>ood "  will  npp^nr  in  tbr  Dff^in- 
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RUNNING  PLAYS  IN  FRONT  OF  A 
CAMERA  AT  A  GALLOP,  PRODUCING 
FILM   AS    IF   IT   WERE  SPAGHETTI 
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"''NE  does  not  have  to  he  elderly 
ij  to  be  able  to  recall  the  time 
J  when  the  moving  picture  was 


used  to  empty  the  vaudeville-houses. 
Two-thirds  of  the  house  departed  when 
the  Armadillo  Family  came  out  in  span- 
gles, and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing third  vamoosed  as  soon  as  the 
moving-picture  screen  was  dropped. 

the  people  who  stayed  after  this 
si f ting-out  were  either  determined  to 
get  the  last  cent's  worth  of  their  ten- 
twenty-thirt',  or  else  they  really  liked 
the  "movies."  They  remained  to  see 
mountain-gorges  from  the  rear  end  of 
an  observation-platform,  a  view  of 
Washington's  monument,  a  caretaker 
moving  through  Mt.  Vernon  and  a  ship 
entering  New  ^'ork  harbor. 

The  ushers  were  turning  up  the  seats, 
and  the  janitors  were  waiting  to  sweep 
out  the  place.  This  condition,  as  it  is 
recalled  in  an  uncritical  and  unin- 
formed experience,  seemed  to  endure 
for  years  until  some  one  happened  to 
think  that  a  picture  which  could  show 
water  tumbling  downhill  could  show  a 
man  tumbling  downstairs. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  incentive  for 
the  man's  tumble  downstairs  ought  to 


be  a  rolling-pin  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife's  mother.  The  moving-picture 
drama  had  begun,  and  a  few  more  peo- 
ple began  to  stay  in  the  vaudeville- 
houses  after  the  Armadillo  Family  had 
done  its  act.  Only  a  few  more  re- 
mained, but  enough  to  encourage  the 
makers  of  the  new-idea  films  in  the 
belief  that  the  mother-in-law  motif  was 
more  interesting  to  the  general  public 
than  the  Royal  Gorge,  and  that  a  tum- 
bling man  was  a  better  attraction  than 
tumbling  water. 

Thereafter  most  of  the  royal-gorging 
was  done  at  tables  to  which  the  newly 
wedded  husbands  escaped  from  the 
biscuits  their  wives  had  made,  and  the 
scenery  was  confined  in  the  rain-water 
barrels  into  which  the  husbands  were 
knocked  by  their  mothers-in-law  when 
they  returned  from  the  gorges. 

This,  being  adnntted  to  be  an  un- 
critical and  uninformed  impression 
of  the  development  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture, arising  out  of  the  experience  as 
an  observer,  does  not  pretend  to  be 
accurate.  It  is  accurate  only  as  an 
impression.  It  records  moving-pic- 
ture hi.story  as  it  made  itself  apparent 
to  a  person  following  its  manifestations. 
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It  did.  however, 


IT  is  recalled  that 
*  in  the  crude  com- 
edy stage  when  tum- 
bling water  and  the 
tumbling  man  were 
hesitating  in  compe- 
tition, a  timid  prede- 
cessor of  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation"  flashed 
on  the  screen.  It 
was  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride." 

It  also  was,  in  a 
manner,  the  trum- 
pet-call at  the  birth 
of  a  nation,  and  it 
had  spirit  and  senti- 
ment. 

It  was  given  at 
the  end  of 
a  vaudeville 
performance 
anfl  occupied 
about  ten  minutes, 
have  a  thrill  in  it. 

Gradually,  adventurous  gentlemen 
who  were  looking  for  business  oppor- 
tunities and  who  were  hesitating 
between  opening  a  first-class  tonsorial- 
palace  and  starling  a  quick-order  lunch- 
counter,  decided  that  something  might 
be  done  with  a  long,  narrf)w  room, 
where  a  shoe-store  had  failed,  if  a 
moving-picture  machine  were  set  up 
and  a  shabby  tenor  and  a  scrawny 
soprano  were  hired. 

You  can  remember  when  the  attrac- 
tion to  enter  a  moving-i)ictitre  tuimel 
was  the  advertised  character  of  the 
cheap  vaudeville  talent.  The  fact  that 
pictures  were  shown  was  mentioned. 
That  was  all.  The  names  of  the  per- 
formers were  advertised  on  the  bills. 

Later,  Pathc's  French  pictures  came 
over,  and  the  converted  shoe-stores 
began  to  show  occasionally  something 
which  had  worth.  Pathe  at  that  time 
took  bits  of  beautiful 
Breton  seacoast  and 
the  fields  and  towns  of 
Normandy  for  the  set- 
ting of  little  dramas 
which  were  worth 
nothing  or  next  to 
nothing  in  essence,  but 
which  delighted  some 


TKat  procIucc<l  tk* 
period  of  the  Krav- 
ing  boiom  and  tK* 
corrugated  brow. 

qu««n 

of  tK«  movie*  de- 
sires to  register  tKe 
f»ct  tKnt,  M  Tosca  on  tKe 
ramparts,  her  soul  is  torn  and 
sKredded,  »Ke  halfway  cmwls 
out  of  her  corset  and  drops 
heck  into  it  again. 


people  because  of  their  atmosphere  and 
color  and  circumstance. 

An  American  film  at  this  time  was 
staged  either  in  a  dingy  .American  street 
or  in  a  dingier  American  apartment  or 
house.  The  Pathe  settings  were  won- 
derful by  contrast. 

Some  of  the  shoe-store 
men  made  money  and, 
having  money  imagina- 
tion, l>egan  to  see  where 
they  could  make  more 
money.  They  became 
producers,  and  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  the 
magnitude  or  require- 
ments of  the  business  they 
were  entering,  with  no 
more  ability  in  the  business  than  a  hot- 
dog  merchant  at  a  county  fair  would 
have,  they  produced  screen  dramas.  A 
number  of  them  are  in  the  business 
now.  That  is  one  explanation  of  why 
they  do  it  as  they  do  in  the  movies. 

IF  a  producer  for  the  stage  gets  one 
*■  play  a  year  that  combines  merit  and 
success,  he  has  had  a  good  year.  If  he 
gets  two  or  three  such  plays,  his  for- 
tune has  been  miraculous.  If  David 
Belasco,  by  reading 
b  a  1  c-  s  of  m  a  n  u- 
soripts.  listening  to 
days  of  talk  by  dra- 
matic writers  and  us- 
iii 


Gradually,  adventurous 
gentlemen  ....  de- 
odod  that  something 
might  he  done  with  a 
long,  narrow  room, 
where  a  shoe-store  had 
failed,  if  •  moving -pic- 
ture machine  were  set 
up  and  a  sha  tenor 
and  a  scrawny  soprano 
«^r«  hired. 
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upon,  as  the  result  of  this,  even  one 
play  which  can  stand  the  season,  he 
considers  himself  in  luck. 

The  moving-picture  producers,  think- 
ing of  themselves  as  operating  in  the 
field  of  drama,  expected  to  run  plays 
in  front  of  the  camera  at  a  gallop,  pro- 
ducing film  as  if  it  were  spaghetti  or 
macaroni,  running  the  celluloid  through 
the  machine  from  an  unending  coil  and 
cutting  it  at  convenient  places. 

Pluman  beings  cavorted  before  the 
camera  to  the  hoarse  voice  of  inspira- 
tion caged  in  a  bounding  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  drama  was  being  pro- 
duced. A  movie  di- 
rector must  register 
something  Vital, 
something  Strong, 
something  Sobbing, 
something  with  The 
Punch.  Therefore  he 
takes  off  his  coat  and 
dramatizes  h  i  s  en- 
ergy. 

Given  a  complete 
lack  of  preparation,  a 
complete  lack  of  un- 
derstanding, a  com- 
plete absence  of  intel- 
ligent criticism  and  a 
complete  conviction 
that  the  processes  em- 
ployed were  correct, 
can  it  be  wondered 
that  what  they  did  in 
the  movies  could  be 
done  only  in  the 
movies  ? 

A  gentleman  who  might  have  gone 
into  the  retail  shoe  business  and  who, 
seeing  a  business  opportunity,  went  into 
the  wholesale  show  business,  is  not 
necessarily  equipped  to  present  or  in- 
terpret life. 

In  the  stages  of  movie  production 
when  the  retail  shoe-  and  now  whole- 
sale show-men  thought  that  life  con- 
sisted of  going  somewhere  in  a  hurry, 
the  consequences  were  not  so  bad.  In 
the  early  days  a  movie  actor  did  some- 
thing which  made  it  advisable  for  him 
to  leave  the  place  where  he  did  it.  The 
tnottf  could  be  very  .simple.  He  could 
attempt  to  shake  his  fist  behind  the 
back  of  his  mother-in-law  and  be  caught 


in  the  act.  He  could  laugh  sardonically 
or  savagely  at  his  wife's  biscuits.  He 
might  bring  a  friend  home  unexpectedly 
to  dinner.  He  might  decide  to  kidnap 
his  child  or  run  away  with  the  maid. 
The  latter  proceeding  was  irregular  and 
not  to  be  lightly  adopted.  The  thing  to 
do,  however  it  was  done,  was  to  get  a 
cause  for  flight.  Then  the  drama 
began. 

It  became  a  combination  of  fire- 
escai>es,  automobiles,  baby -carriages, 
rain-barrels,  rowboats,  garbage-cans, 
city  police  and  village  constables,  up.set 
nursemaids,  upset  gentlemen  of  aristo- 


A  pictur*  wkick 
could  fKow  water 
tumblinft  doWnKill 
could  tKow  a  man 
tumbling  down- 
stairs. 


cratic  appearance  reading  the  paper  in 
the  park,  upset  domestic  establishments 
through  which  the  procession  tore  ;  and 
the  end  came  gracefully  when  the  pur- 
sued ran  his  head  into  a  mess  of  boiled 
cabbage  on  a  (iennan  housewife's  table 
and,  with  the  housewife  throwing  plates 
at  him.  yielded  to  his  fate,  confessed 
his  sins  and  took  his  punishment. 

So  long  as  the  ex-shoe-  and  now 
show-men  believed  that  all  life  is  action, 
the  movies  were  on  the  safe  ground  of 
locomotive  farce.  It  was  when  they 
discovered  that  life  is  in  part  emotion 
that  the  trouble  started. 

That  produced  the  period  of  the 
heaving   bosom   and    the  corrugated 
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brow.  When  the  (jueen  of  the  movies 
desires  to  register  the  fact  that,  as 
Tosca  on  the  ramparts,  her  soul  is  torn 
and  shredded,  she  halfway  crawls  out 
of  her  corset  and  drops  back  into  it 
again.  When  even  so  happy  and  mus- 
cular an  actor  as  Douglas  Fairbanks 
wishes  to  indicate  that  the  iron  has 
entered  his  soul,  he  manipulates  the 
cuticle  of  his  brow  until  the  harrowed 
ridges  show  his  tortured  spirit. 

Before  the  subject  of  corsets  is  for- 
gotten it  might  be  suggested  to  alert 
advertising  men  that  mention  of  the 
fact  that  a  corset  had  withstood  three 
weeks'  wear  by  Thcda 
Bara,  Bessie  Barriscale, 
Marie  Doro  or  Lillian 
Gish.  in  e  m  o  t  i  o  n  a  1 
drama,  would  be  some 
advertisement. 


When  anything  extraordinary  happens 
to  a  i>erson,  that  person  says  something. 
These  flood-gates  being  closed,  the  im- 
pulse of  the  movie  people  is  to  swell  up 
and  bust,  the  explosion  registering  the 
potency  of  the  emotion  suffered. 

IT  is  unfair  to  criticise  severely  the 
*  technitjue  of  movie  acting.  It  is  a 
new  thing,  and  for  a  long  while  it  was 
deprived  of  the  services  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  experienced  in 
the  school  of  expression.  When  Ethel 
L'.arryniorc  moves  into  a  .screen  you  sec 
a  refinement  of  movie  acting  which 


In  tK«  moOie*  they  arc  bunking  life,  and  b«cau*e  it  leemi  real,  tKey  are  injecting  bunk  into  the  minds  of  tKe  unoit- 
ical  folk  wKo  pay  tKeir  nickels  and  dimes  to  see  drama  wKicK  is  not  drama  and  Lfe  wKick  is  not  life. 


The  necessity  is  not  to  express  an 
emotion  but  to  register  it.  A  man  who 
has  tried  to  like  the  movies  wanted  to 
know  why  all  the  movie  «|ucens  had  the 
St.  Vitus  dance.  They  haven't.  They 
are  merely  registering.  The  art  is 
largely  gesticulaton,'.  plus  heaving  and 
cor  niga  ting. 

The  natural  flood-gates  of  emotion 
are  words.  Under  a  certain  stress  of 
emotion  a  gentleman  will  bite  his  mus- 
tache: under  a  greater  stress  he  might 
tear  his  hair  or  his  clothes,  after  the 
old  Jewish  fashion  of  rending  garments 
and  sitting  on  the  doorstep  in  ashes. 
But  he  needs  words,  words  which  may 
be  profane,  anguished  or  supplicatory. 


indicates  that  it  has  a  future  as  an  art. 
Miss  Barrymore,  being  an  actress,  docs 
not  cease  being  one  at  the  behest  of  the 
director. 

Mary  Pick  ford,  the  only  Mary,  the 
constant  Cinderella,  f.ices  the  camera 
with  gnicc  and  restraint  which  dignify 
her  in  the  mass  of  uncertain  emotional- 
ists. Half  of  .Miss  Pickford's  charm 
for  the  multitudes  probably  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  fits  and  largely  works 
in  the  Cinderella  motif,  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  all-powerful  appeals  to  human 
emotion.  Samson,  Cinderella,  Daind, 
the  Sleeping  Beauty,  the  Ugly  Duck- 
ling, the  Prodigal  Son  and  Magdalene 
contain  about  everjthing  in  romantic 
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human  experience.   Mary  Pidcford  is 

Chid  ere  lla. 

However,  regarding  Uic  movies,  it  is 
not  hotv  they  ao  it  but  what  they  do. 
•The  movie  drama  is  a  sticky  mockery 
of  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  seldom  is 
a  drama.  It  is  only  u  drama  when  it 
adapts  a  play  or  uses  one  from  the 
strifje,  as  i.s  (Ioik-  with  Ibsen's  "Ghosts" 
and  "Pillars  of  Society,"  for  instance. 
,  When  ntoviedom  prpduces  its  own 
plays  it  fails  to  produce  plays  at  all. 
It  gets  illustrated  stories.  A  play  has 
definite  form.  A  novel  has  no  form  at 
<ill.  A  movie  scenario-writer  does  not 
seek  form.  He  seeks  a  plot  and  action. 
There  was  no  form  to  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  It  was  a  narrative,  illus- 
trated. 

There  is,  to  ip^nore  exception?,  no 
movie  drama.  It  has  not  been  devel- 
oped. It  may  never  be  developed.  The 
movie  may  be  intcrtstinj^  from  start  to 
hnish,  but  it  does  not  gather  and  weave 
threads  of  emotions  and  pull  them  to- 
ward a  center  as  if  this  were  the  center 
of  a  weh  to\\  ard  which  each  thread  had 
to  he  worked. 

One  does  not  sit  in  a  movie>house  as 
one  sits  in  a  theater,  conscious  of  the 
art  of  the  producer  in  developuig  a 
siiprone  moment  toward  which  the 
fate  of  the  characters  was  pointed  and 
which  inevitably  would  be  reached. 

The  movie  does  not  need  and  does 
not  produce  the  third  act.  It  has  no 
approach  to  a  climax,  no  climax  and  no 
recession  from  the  climax.  It  is  with- 
out form.  It  is  not  a  drama  but  a  nar- 
rative  ilkistratcd.  Tt  is  not  nece^-^ary 
to  dramatize  a  novel  to  make  a  movie 
of  it.  It  is  enough  to  make  it  into 
pictures. 

The  dramatic  form  has  required  not 
onlv  plausibility  but  inevitability  in  its 
highest  expression.    Things  do  not 

happen  because  they  just  haprien.  hut 
because,  certain  causes  being  called  into 
action,  certain  results  arc  inevitable. 
Drama  tries  to  convince  humanity  that 
h'fe  has  ?aws.  Tlic  nio\  u>  a«:'=t:mcs  that 
it  has  only  startling  and  mostly  pleasant 
accidents. 

In  this  respect  the  movie  is  demor- 
alizing. It  is  corrupting.  It  is  not  an 
interpretation  of  life.    It  is  a  child's 


'  dpa*  not  tnk  fatm.  H«  tuiu 
plotvid) 


fairy-story  told  to  an  adult  who  has 

to  meet  not  the  fairies  but  the  facts  of 
life.  It  has  the  superficialities  of  real- 
ity, and  they  impose  themselves  with 
all  their  frigntfulness  upon  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  and  "con"  him  into  the 
delusion  that  because  he  sees  real  and 
detailed  action  be  is  seeing  action  that 
really  foltows  from  cause. 

^OTHING  ever  happens  as  they  do 
^  ^  it  in  the  movies.  If  one  were  to 
tlcprive  a  movie  producer  of  criinci- 
dence  he  would  die  of  exhaustion  in  his 
first  production.  Could  anything  equal 
the  perfonnance  of  even  so  able  a  man 
as  Grittith  in  having  his  Northern  and 
Southern  brothers  in  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  meet  in  pairs  on  the  battle- 
field, the  younger  Sonthemer  and  tlie 
younger  Northerner  to  die  kissing  each 
other  and  the  dder  Soutbemer  and  the 
elder  Northerner  to  survive  the  en- 
counter ? 

They  do  it  in  the  movies.    In  the 
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movies  they  are  bunking  life,  and  be- 
cause it  seems  real,  they  are  injecting 
bunk  into  the  minds  of  the  uncritical 
folk  who  pay  their  nickels  and  dimes 
to  see  drama  which  is  not  drama  and 
life  which  is  not  life. 

Consistency  and  rationality  are 
kicked  out  of  the  shop  as  soon  as  the 
movie  director  begins  to  work  and  as 
soon  movie  actors  and  actresses  begin 
to  work  under  him.  Plausibility  is  told 
to  run  away  and  take  a  vacation.  The 
causes  anr!  cnnseqiiences  which  operate 
in  life  arc  locked  out. 

In  the  itiovies  we  have  the  child 
stolen  from  the  gypsies  marry  the  King 
of  Denmark  and  come  home  with  an 
autonioliilelul  of  gold  just  in  lime  to 
keep  the  cruel  attomQr  from  turning 
her  totterinp^  parents  out  of  ilie  liomc 
in  Des  .Moines  where  her  artless  child- 
hood days  had  been  spent.  We  have 
the  stolen  papers  found  by  the  young 
husband  in  his  coat-[)Ocket  just  as  he 
is  about  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter  for 
stealitig  the  will  which  made  his  wife 
an  heiress. 

The  bad  cadet  from  the  city  enters 


the  home  of  the  town  hanker  and  shoots 

the  fair  daughter  of  the  family  full  of 

dope  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  a 
sweet  young  detective  in  the  far-away 
city  goes  instantly  to  the  house  into 
which  her  uncon^oious  form  has  been 
carried  and  rescues  her  by  liaving  a 
sparrow  on  the  roof  opposite  hold  ner 
hair  while  they  both  swing  to  safety 
across  the  arcaway. 

The  sad  old  millionaire  who  in  his 
aged  and  repentant  moments  sickens  to 
recall  that  he  drove  his  fair  young  wife 
out-ot'-doors  in  a  snowstorm,  tinds  his 
daughter^  return  to  him  as  Bertha  tfie 
Match  Girl  in  a  great  blizzard,  and 
recognizes  her  because  she  has  kept  at 
her  mother's  request  the  diamond-stud- 
ded watcli  w  liich  the  sad  and  cruel  old 
millionaire  had  f^iven  to  the  young  wife 
before  he  had  become  either  cruel  or 
sad. 

They  do  it  in  the  movies  because  as 
vet  the  movie-show  business  is  not  so 
far  away  from  the  retail  shoe  business. 
A  good  barber  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
judge  of  a  scenario  and  a  good  grocer 
may  not  know  acting  when  he  sees  it. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  BRILLIAINT  NEW  WRITER 

^Stolen  Hours'' 

BY  OLIVE  WADSLEY 
begins  as  a  serial  in  the  next — die  December — issue  of 

THE  GREEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE 

on  sale  Nooember  22th 

Miss  \Vadsley*s  novels  liave  the  power  as  well  as  the 
sparkle  and  newness  of  the  earlier  stories  of  Elinor 
Glyn.  They  have  created  a  sensation  in  England. 
This  is  the  first  to  be  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  easily  prove  the  most  unusual  novel  of  the  time. 


What's  Going  O 

UNUSUAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
DO    THE     THINGS    YOU      HEAR  ABOUT 


n 


1  tto^jpj,  \jf 

Nc"  Yofk 


Elsie  Ferguson,  »cheduled  to  npfwar  in  "A  New  York  Girl,"  by 
Hull>ert  Footner. 
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One  of  tKe  Bab);loni(n  scene* --in  the 
court  of  Prince  BcIsKazzar  -  from  the 
new  GriOith  pKotoplay  "  Intoleronce." 
A  gUnce  at  the  camera-man  perched  at 
the  top  of  the  itnicture  to  the  spec- 
tator's right  will  give  yoit  some  idea  of 
the  exceptional  si:e  of  the  properties 
iijied  and  the  scenes  portra>-ed  in 
this  ambitiously  conceived  spectacle. 
"Intolerance"  is  said  to  have  consumed 
over  300,000  feet  of  film  and  to  have 
cost  five  times  as  much  to  produce  as 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 


By  caunciy  of  7'Ar  /'Ajt^/.tj/  .V-itr"!-' 
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yA.  L  BlumentKal,  tK«  illus- 
trator, as  <irvwn  by  himwlf, 
and  (on  th«  ttaeli  a  bit  cf 

pKotograpbic  flattery. 


Picture^Makers  As  They 

ARTISTS  YOU  SEE 
IN  THE  MAGAZINES 


^Kl'^^^^^y^^B^^SBH^^^  Bliimcntlial'i  aute- 

■f'^^^''^^^  biograph)':    "!   was  bom, 

Carclcisiy  enougb,  and  in 
Nt^nb  Carolina.  Up  to  the 
age  of  tbjrty-nx  I  rtevcr 
anytbing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Tben  I  gc>t  fnamed.  ]u»t 
now  I  am  bclping  to  rtin  a  bealtby  cKocolale-fn<.-tory,  teacb 
illustration,  run  n  lodfting  bouv  for  indigent  artistt,  bave  a 

dandy  little  borne, 
a  *plendid  studio, 
two  old-fasbioned 
(•ordens  —  and  I 
don't  want  an  auto- 
nwbilc." 


WiUiam  Oberbardt,  tbe  magasine 
illustrator,  out  on  an  Adirorvdack 
lake  for  a  row. 


T.  Harrison  Cady,  tbe  comic- 
weekly  artist. 

N»w  Vofk 


Mr.  C«dy  at  rigbt)  as  be 
bas  pictured  bimself  ot  Work 
in  bis  studio  nmid  tbe  fowls 
cf  tbe  air  and  tbe  bra>lf  of 
tbe  field. 


Y-1 
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AT  WOKK  WITH  PEN 
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U  Henr>' 
Ford  a 
menlftl  crip- 
ple or  a  mental 
giant?    He  My* 
iKnt  eventually  lie  will 

tring  pnce5  down  to  $100  a  car,  that  Kc  will  revolutioniie  farmins  witli  Kis  new 
tractor,  and  that  Ke  will  introduce  an  engine-fiiel  made  of  wajte  farm-prod- 
ucts.   Atwj  Henry  Ford's  "drMins"  have  a  fascinating  way  of  coming  true. 
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Violet  Heming.  leading 
woman  m  Richard 
Walton  Tullv-,  new 
play  of  South  America, 
"The  Flame." 


y  Google 


A  inapsKot  at  the 
national  tennis  cKam- 
pionfKip  at  Forest  Hills. 
L.  I.  At  right  is  MoUa 
Bjorttadt,  the  Norwe- 
gian *tar.  At  the  left 
is  Miss  Eleanor  Seers  of 
Boston,  'who  is  well 
known  for  her  interest 
in  outdoor  sports. 


I'oilero.KKl  .V 
L'nitrtwKMt, 
Stm  York 


Vht4ngfAlhh  l  ot** rijrhfrsi  1.^ 
UiMlm>'ni.|  A  t'ailirrwuaj,  St*  Vork 


Richard  Norris  Williiims  of 
Philadelphia,  who  defeated 
William  M.  Johnston  who 
until  this  game  was  NJationa! 
Tennis  Champion.  The  match 
took  place  at  Forest  Hills,  L.  I  , 
end  was  ser\5ational  tennis  all 
the  way  through,  with  the  Win- 
ner in  doiiht  up  to  the  very 
last  point.  The  Eastern  con- 
testant won  by  the  scores  of 
4-6.  6-1.  0-6,  6-2.  6-4. 


Misi  Mane  Louise  M.  Siemway,  ready  for  • 
canter  on  her  favorite  Worse,  Bobbie. 
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EIrtinor*   B.  Soutliwick   and    prize- winning  "CKin-CKin 
Southwick"  ot  the  Rhode  Island  Kennel  Club  Show  ot 
Newport. 
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Rohcrto  Willard.  called  Newfwrt'j  prcftie»l  girl  of 
the  »caK>n.     She  i»  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Mrv  Joseph  H.  W.liard.  of  NeW  York. 
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At  left: 
Emma  Cani>, 
iKe  come- 
dienne— 
Ker  Uttftt 
pKotograpK, 


FranW  C. 
Henderson 
( at  rigKt  I , 
whoapp«arad 
korefoot, 
typifying 
tKc  Hawaiian 
maiden,  at 
tKe  Telbot 
Henans' 
Hauaiinn 
boll. 


1  V  ^ 


THE  early  fall  season's  m<»st  unusual  costume  function  falls 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  ond  Mrs.Talhot  Hnnan,  an  Hawaiian 
ball  given  in  the  Casino  ot  Norragansett  Pier.  Society  folk 
from  all  over  the  country  attended,  some  dressed  in  the 
queerest  of  costumes,  but  oil  intent  upon  carrying  out  tbc  spirit 
of  tbe  Pacific  isles.  TKe  Hawaiian  effect  was  cnrried  tbtotigK- 
out  everything  -  costumes,  decorations,  refreshments,  music 
and  dancing.     Several  hundred  guests  were  present. 

At  left  is  Mrs.  Albert  Bond  Limbert.  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
costume  was  awarded  first  pnze  at  the  Talbot  Hanan  affair. 
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The  lalrtt  pKoto- 
grapK  of  Dr.  Miir> 
Walker,  luffra- 
gette,  lecturer, 
nrdont  espoti*er  of 
women's  rights 
and  sociologist, 
in  her  st>eet 
gaib. 
ri...i.,." ,, !, 


Amie  Dclmoros,  in 
"The  Llndtastened 
Woman." 

I"'  .•..^r.lllll  t.1 


Left:  Madge 

Kennedy 
in  "Fair  and 
Warmer"  — 
one  of  the 
most  wholly 
rxqiiitite 
actresses 
on  the 
Amencan 
stage, 

til  I  -  IlUt  . 
•M>i.iii. 
Nr»  Vurk 


l'liMivi|i.i,li  l,v 
Ml*l>l..n,  NrHYork 


Alice  Lindnhl, 
one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of 
Henry  Miller's 
San  Francisco 
itock  organiza- 
ticn. 
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''The  S  on  g 
the  W  i  1 d  e  r  n  ess" 


HOW  COBKAM'S  "JNTELLECTU AL"' 
COTERIE   LOST   iTS  ACOLYTE 


B  y     W  alter  Jones 

Awthor  of  "Pfc*  !•  Yatt,  My  Sitter,"  ih«  "P«Bbiii4"  si«ri*t.  •te. 


I 


T  was  due  largely  to  a  too 
conservative  brin^ng-up  that 
Agatha  ParneU  found  her- 
self, at  thirty-five,  marooned  up  the 
rarefied  plateau  of  "intellectual"  Cob- 
hatn,  looking  dowti  somewhat  Ictie- 
somely  at  the  frivolous  and  unworthy 
vagaries  with  which  even  collegiate 
society  disported  itself  in  the  vale 
below.  Bora  into  a  family  that  had 
for  two  generations  preempted  a  Chair 
in  the  University,  Agatha,  from  her 
pinafore  days,  had  absorbed  such  sound 
academic  traditions  as  her  liome  exem- 
plified in  an  autographed  portrait  of 
Emerson,  a  library  overflowing  classics 
in  half-morocco,  and  Stewed  tomatoes 
for  Sunday  tea. 

The  Cobham  social  register  com- 
prised Madam  Sarah  Ollivant,  the 
families  fif  such  professors  as  proved 
compatible,  and  Iloratius  Apthorpe, 
who  ihad  privately  printed  A  Dil- 
ettante's Appreciation  of  the  Arthurian 
Cycle."  The  calendar  of  the  elect 
boasted  monthly  faculty  receptions, 
the  Literary  Club's  Thursday  morn- 
ings, an  occasional  lecture  or  concert, 
and  Madam  Ullivant's  conversa::nom, 
Intellectnat  communion  was  the  basts  of 
all  social  functions. 

'T'HRRE  came  a  time,  however,  when 
*  the  world — even  the  staid  old  world 
of  Cobham — moved.  The  students' 
dances  in  the  Town  Hall  became 
promenades  in  tfie  gymnasium;  the 
sylvan  breakfasts  blossomed  forth  into 
May  festivals  on  the  campus.  Im- 


ported "i)atronc?pcs"  desecrated  the 
society-houses.  The  canker  of  cor- 
ruption penetrated  even  to  faculty 
circles:  there  reigned  professors  who 
played  golf  and  attended  musical  come- 
dies and  served  beer — shades  of 
Eliphalet  Cobham! — at  their  seminars. 
Society  was  rent  to  its  foundations. 
Madam  Ollivant,  Horatius  and  a  small 
coterie  to  whom  Agatha  was  acolyte, 
withdrew  with  the  "traditions"  of  the. 
"best  Jamilies"  to  a  dignitied  exclusion. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Wallace 
Lowther  descended  upon  CoMiam  with 
a  violently  checked  cheviot,  a  six-cylin- 
der automobile  and  a  third  "best  seller" 
just  laundied  on  the  fictional  market. 
He  had  no  sooner  raised  the  window- 
shades  in  the  historic  Hemminway 
mansion  than  alt  the  town  was  ago^. 
A  committee  of  the  elect  conclaved  m 
the  damson  drawing-room  and  sat  upon 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lowther.  Madam 
objected  to  the  size  of  his  sartorial 
plaid ;  Horatius  protested  that  the  mul- 
titude always  rejects  the  best  things— 
the  "Appreciation**  had  been  tentatively 
offered  at  three  editorial  shrines;  ana 
Agatha  was  quite  certain  that  plain  liv- 
ing was  a  sounder  criterion  of  high 
thinking  than  automobiles.  It  was, 
then,  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
tiiat  Wallace  was  a  detrimental,  and  he 
accordingly  remained  unbidden  to  the 
com-crsnzioni. 

Somewhat  grievedly,  from  the  safe 
remoteness  of  her  father's  study-win- 
dows, Agatha  watched  the  imdaunted 
young  novelist  go  blithely  on  his  way 
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in  white  flannels  and  an  impudent  smile. 
His  car  was  more  frequenily  drawn  up 
before  the  confectionery  than  the 
hhr^iry,  and  in  the  choice  of  associates 
he  vindicated  the  coterie's  fiat;  for  his 
most  frequent  motoring^  companions 
were  Bobbie  SurtlcfF — whom  Mrs.  Par- 
ncll  considered  "fast"  because  Jje  owned 
a  sa(hlle-horse  and  cantered  on  Sun- 
days— and  the  impossible  Ekarst  sisters. 
Agatha  was  morally  certain  no  woman's 
hair  could  be  naturally  as  blonde  as 
Florence  Darst*s,  and  Betty  had  once 
called  Miss  I'amell  a  "pnidc"  at  a  char- 
ity-workc  r CI m  f erence. 
.  As  to  her  duty  iii  le  Mr.  Lowthcr's 
novel,  Agatha  was  undecided.  Parnell 
pere  in  an  incautious  moment  liad 
brou^t  home  "The  Song  in  the  Wilder- 
ness— and  It  had  remained  for  ten 
days  upon  the  library  table  when  one 
afternoon  Af^atha  concluded  that  pe- 
rusal uf  the  vulume  would  be  the  best 
proof  of  its  puerility.  Before  she  was 
well  into  tju-  f\r<t  diapters,  the  door- 
knocker, jangling  noisily  through  tlie 
house,  reminded  her  that  this  must  be 
the  maid's  day  out.  Hastily  shelving 
"The  Son<:f,"  she  pulled  open  the.  heavy 
Oaken  panels  upon — Wallace  Lowthcr, 
bareheaded  and  unabashed, 

"How  do  you  do,  .Miss  Parnell?"  he 
said,  "is  the  Professor  in?  At  the 
library  they  tell  me  he  has  a  copy  of 
Steinmetz  on  the  Persian  poets,  which 
I  am  ver\'  anxious  to  consult.  Do  you 
think  he  wuuld  mind  niy  having  access 
to  it  for  an  hour  or  so?'' 

For  a  moment  Agatha  was  stajjfx^^red 
amidships.  The  effrontery  of  his 
addressmg  her  so  familiarly!  And 
what  concern  could  have  with  the 
Persian  poets?  She  immediately  rallied 
to  her  best  manner  of  impersonal 
rebuff:  "Professor  Parnell  is  uot  in, 
and  I  am  not  sufTu  it  ntly  familiar  with 
the  arrangement  ot  his  shelves —  If 
you  are  a  student,  as  I  presume,  and 
could  return  later — " 

"You  flatter  me'"  TTer  di'^Intssal 
vanished  in  thin  air  bclt>re  his  bnr:^!  of 
boyish  laughter.  "I'm  not  a  student — 
only  an  autumn  camper  at  the  llem- 
minway  cottage.  But  I  should  like  tre- 
mendously to  get  at  Steinmetz  to^ay 
for  some  proofs  I'ln  sending  off  on  the 


four  o'clock  mail.  Do  you  suppose  I 
could  dig  him  up  myself?" 

Although,  in  common  decency, 
Agatha  could  not  deny  lu'm  admittance, 
she  led  the  way  to  the  library  with  a 
distantness  as  near  ungraciousness  as 
the  '*best  traditions"  would  permit.  If 
only  she  could  have  turned  him  over  to 
the  untender  mercies  of  her  mother! 
But  Mrs.  Parnell  was  oiiton<a  decorous 
round  of  faculty  calls. 

"May  I  put  up  the  shade?  I  am  not 
keeping  you  from  other  duties.  Miss 
Parnell?  I  cduhl  browse  around  alone, 
if  it  would  not  lie  presuming  Upon  the 

I'rofe.s.sur's  invitation." 

"You  are  not  |3rcsuming— <ind  I  have 
no  other  duties.  '  Tie  raas,  then,  pre- 
suming upon  some  chance  campus  con* 
versation  with  her  father.  She  raised 
the  window-shade  a  mathematical  foot, 
hut  made  no  further  effort  to  assist  him 
in  his  search  for  the  Persian  poets. 
Watching  him  from  between  narrowed 
lids,  as  he  scanned  the  shelves,  she  was 
rather  helplessly  aware  that  his  quite 
obvious  good  looks  and  tall  presence— 
wholly  antipodal  to  the  apologetic  plain- 
ness of  the  timid  curate — overflowed 
the  room  ;  and  she  was  assuring  herself 
that  this  dominance  was  merely  of  tlie 
vulgarly  physical,  when,  with  an  inward 
gasp,  she  perceived  his  hand  strayii^ 
toward  the  comer  where  she  had  laM 
by  "The  Song." 

He  pounced  upon  it  fjreedily.  "Friv- 
olous lictioii !  And  by  the  side  of 
Schoj)enhauer,  too.  They  tell  me  yovBIg 
I.owther  is  stopping  in  our  midst." 

"It's  a  copy  of  my  father's.  1  haven't 
read — ** 

He  shook  the  leaves  and  a  tiny  lace 
handkerchief  fluttered  down  to  the 
floor.  Although  Agatha  was  aware  that 
a  well-bred  woman  never  blushe.s,  she 
confronted  Wallace  Lowther  with 
cheeks  aflame.  Swift  retribution  for 
the  " — student,  1  presume  1"  But 
before  she  could  recover  her  omiposure, 
he  was  continuintj: 

"We're  such  near  iK-ij^hbors  it's  really 
quite  disgrace ftd  we  haven't  got  ae- 
quainted  lu-fore."  He  crossed  the  room 
to  her  and  held  out  his  hand.  Under 
her  own  roof  she  couldn't  very  wdl 
refuse  it— 4iven  the  "tradttions**  dtdn'l 
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warrant  that.  And  he  went  on:  "I've 
already  had  several  interesting^  talks 
with  yowr  father.  He's  a  most  unusual 
man,  Miss  Parncll — the  whole  of  Kng- 
lish  literature  at  his  tongue's  end,  and 
all  I  can  persuade  htm  to  talk  about  is— 
dahlias.  Vou  must  let  me  send  you 
some  of  my  .dahhas.  I  didn't  plant 
the  Hemminway  beds,  but  Ym  quite 
willing  to  steal  the  glory. 

"Do  you  play  tennis.  Miss  Parncll? 
I've  been  hoping  we  could  get  up  a 
foursome  with  Surtleff  and  Betty 
Darst/' 

THIS  was  too  much.  To  have  one's 
*  nrime  carelessly  coupled  with  that 
creature's!  Of  what  use  were  stand- 
ards? Agatha  ascended  to  a  peak  of 
frigid  disdain  and  pulled  tfie  remnants 
of  her  privacy  up  after  her.  "I  do  not 
piny :  I  have  never  considered  it  a 
lady's  game.  I've  no  doubt  you  would 
find  Miss  Florence  an  agfTceable  fourth." 

"No;  shf's  too  strenuous — "  Ap^nin 
the  irrepressible  laugh!  "Seems  to 
imagine  she's  playing  golf.  It's  bother- 
some hunting  tlu-  halls,  I  should  have 
guessed  whist  was  your  game.  It's  so 
much  more  an  intellectual  diversion." 

A  wave  of  .shame  for  his  shame  swept 
Aqatha  ;  but  hi>  own  beardless  young 
face  was  quite  guileless.  "I  have  never 
induded  bridge  among  my  ititeUectual 
diversions."  ITer  emphasis  was  wortliy 
of  Madam  Oliivant.  She  had  hitherto 
avoided  initiative  in  the  conversation ; 
but  now  she  could  not  resi.st  appending 
caustically,  "Yon  must  fmd  it  very  dull 
in  Cobham,  Mr.  Lowthcr." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  assured  her.  "There's 
Surtleff  and  r.etty  Darst." 

"I  was  thinking  possibly  of — other 
homes." 

It  was  such  a .  barbed  shaft  that 
Agatha  was  mther  relieved  when  it  re- 
bounded futilely  from  his  impervious- 
ness.  "IVe  found  all  of  your  homes 
very  IiospitaMe."  he  declared.  "And 
you  have  a  rertain — shall  T  say?— 
remoteness  here  that's  very  gratifying 
to  a  hurried  cliff-dweller  like  myself." 

"If  you  mean  by  that  that  we  are 
primitive — "  Like  an  Amazonian  she 
rushed  to  the  defense  of  her  belea- 
gucred  boundaries. 


"My  dear  lady,  quite  on  the  con- 
trary. I—" 

But  slie  w  ould  not' permit  him  to  ex- 
plain. "There  arr  a  great  many  cul- 
tured people  in  Cobham.  i  am  sure  you 
will  not  find  many  communities,  even 
collej^e  communities,  that  can  boast  a 
circle  so  well-spoken,  so  carefully  read, 
as  our  best  i)eople  here.  And  we  have, 
in  a  quiet  way,  a  celebrity  or  two  among 
tis:  our  dear  Madam  Oliivant  was  a 
ligure  in  Coniineuial  society  before  she 
came  to  Cobham,  and  Mr.  Apthorpe, 
whose  'Appreciations  of  the  Arthurian 
Cycle'  have  been  widely  read — " 

"That  savage  little  man  with  the 
pince-nea?" 

His  snrjirise  was  so  naive  as  to  be 
absolutely  convincing.  He  had  never 
beard  of  Horatius !  She  broke  off,  in- 
dignant, in  the  midst  of  lier  eulngy. 

"I've  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  culture  in  Cobham,"  he  supplied 
genially,  "but  that  was  not  the  quality  I 
meant.  Culture  is  common  enough 
nowadays — " 

"Common?"  Agatha  bristled.  "But  I 
don't  a.cjrce  with  )  ou  I" 

"Perhaps  only  in  your  interpretation 
of  terms.  After  all," — he  turned  upon 
her  an  earnestness  of  concentrated 
brows  that  for  once  focused  the  amia- 
bility of  his  smile  into  the  background, 
— ^"I'm  not  so  sure  but  cuhure  is  a  mat- 
tcr  of  the  fineness  of  one's  apprecia- 
tions rather  than  tlie  correctness  of 
one's  vocabulary." 

Again  had  he  caught  her  off  her 
guard,  hut  before  she  could  fornndatc 
a  satisfactory  sentence  of  dissent,  her 
caller  had  dismissed  the  whole  topic  as 
(\i\\lc  beside  tlie  main  issues  of  life. 
'Then  you  don't  play  whist?  I'm 
sorry."  , 

He  returned  to  his  search  for  the 
T'ersian  poets:  "Ruskin.  Sa'di,  .Sten- 
dhal— ah,  Steinmetz!  I  might  have 
guessed  the  shelves  would  be  alphabet* 
ically  arranpjcd." 

With  the  volume  in  his  possession, 
he  retired  quite  as  inconsequentially  as 
he  had  come.  "I'm  sorr>'  to  have 
missed  your  mother.  Miss  Parncll. 
Wont  you  both  be  neighborly  and  let 
me  fetch  you  to  my  garden  for  a  cup  of 
tea  some  afternoon?    I'm  sure  we'd 
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find  a  lot  of  interesting  tilings  to — dis- 
.  agree  about.  And  I  should  consider  it 
a  real  favor  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
place  my  car  at  your  disposal." 
.  "Thank  you;  I  don't  drink  tea/'  said 
Agatha  sti^,  letting  him  out,  "and  my 
mother  ^oes  about  very  little  in  the 
summer-time." 

It  was  almost  the  cut  direct,  but  his 
impervioii'^iie?!;  wns  proof.  "In  that 
case,"  he  said,  looking  quite  steadily 
into  her  eyes,  "I  can  only  thank  you  for 
a  pleasant  afternoon  and  j  :  i  i  >c  to 
return  your  Steinmetr" — she  liadn't 
told  him  he  might  lake  it  away — "by 
messenger/* 

VT/ALLACE  LOVVTHER  did  not 
^  again  invade  the  Pamell  portals, 

but  within  a  week  he  sent  over  an  enor- 
mous bouquet  of  dahlias.  They  arrived 
while  the  family  was  at  the  dinner-table. 
Agatha  took  them  from  the  maid  with  a 
frown  and  hastened  to  the  door.  The 
novelist's  chautteur  had,  however,  dis- 
appeared. "Mother,"  she  appealeid,  "I 
wish  Mr.  Lowther  wouldn't  persecute 
us  with  his  attentions." 

"I  thought,"  obser\'ed  Mrs.  Pamell 
dryly. — it  rather  piqued  her  that  she 
had  not  been  the  one  to  administer  his 
congt'j — "that  at  the  time  of  his  call  you 
made  your  position  sufficiently  clear." 

"What  shall  I  do  with  them?" 

"I  (lont  know — put  them  in  the 
gucst-cliamber." 

"My  dear  MarciaT  The  Professor 
turned  upon  his  helpmate  mildly 
reproadiful  eyes.  "They're  a  most 
tmcommon  variety.  I^et  me  have  them 
ifor  my  study." 

Agatha  handed  them  over  disdain- 
fully. "Father,  are  you  determined  to 
compromise  us  all.  riding  about  with 
that  young—  Tkirharinn  ?" 

The  Professor  folded  his  napkin  and 
arose  to  take  care  of  the  dahlias.  "I've 
found  Lowther  a  pleasant  chap,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "and  motoring  is  a  very 
convenient  method  of  getting  about  the 
country." 

WITHIN  a  fortnight  the  Professor's 
smile  broadened  into  a  grin,  for  the 
ladies  Parncll  bf*c-ame  themselves  in- 
volved in  an  episode  with  Mr.  Low- 


ther  s  automobile.  Returning  from  a 
suburban  garden-party,  a  small  group 
of  those  compatibles  who  did  not  own 
conveyances  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
shower  midway  and  were  herded  near 
the  roadside,  a  collection  of  limp  lawns 
and  lamentations,  when  the  novfilist's 
car  pulled  up. 

His  glance  swept  the  bedraggled  com- 
pany and  fn<;tcncd  tipon  Agatha.  "Miss 
Pamell,  how  d' you  do?  Ladies," — ^he 
inchided  tiiem  all  in  a  genera!  bow,— 
am  fortunate  to  have  found  you  before 
t!i'-  worst  of  the  storm."  While  his 
ciiauiicur  was  putting  up  the  hood,  he 
b^n  assisting  them  into  the  machine 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Agatha  laid  a  firm  hand  on  her 
parent's  arm.  "Mother,  this  is  only  a 
refreshing  sprinkle.  I'm  sure  you'd 
prefer  to  walk."  Mr?.  Pamell  hesi- 
tated with  her  foot  on  tlic  running- 
board,  but  a  clap  of  thunder  and  a 
smart  patter  of  drops  on  her  lavender 
silk  decided  her  in  favor  of  obloquy 
and  the  car. 

There  were  seven  passengers  and 
some  crowding.  Apfntha  insisted  on 
pedestrianism.  "I'm  going  to  be  the  one 
to  walk,"  smiled  Mr.  Lowther;  and  he 
calmly  turned  up  his  coat-collar  and 
tramped  ott.  There  was  no  alternative 
for  Agatha  but  to  climb  into  tiie 
vacant  seat  beside  the  chauffeur. 

"IT  was  more  considerate  of  him  than 
*  1  should  have  expected,"  Mrs.  Par- 
nell  justified  afterwards  in  answer  to 
her  daughter's  expostidations ;  ."and 
my  gown  woiJd  have  spotted.  Aren't 
you  a  bit  censorious,  dear?  !f  ',-ou 
hadn't  been  quite  so  hasty  about  his 
invitation  to  tea — **  ' 

"But  you  approved  my  stand  the 
other  day.  And  mother,  the  idea  of  a 
man's  giving  a  tea-party  1  Surely  we 
wouldn't  have  goner 

"T  don't  know — I  should  have  liked 
to  judge — certain  things — for  myself. 
And  we  could  have  found  out  whether 
they  left  that  Englt^  portrait  of  Lucy 
Ilcmminway  in  the  parlor.  Agatha, 
did  you  hear  the  rumor  to-day  that 
Lynn  Jarrett  spent  Sunday  with  Mr. 
Lowther?" 

"He  did,  Motlier.   They  were  drink- 
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ing  tea — "  She  paused  in  confusion. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  knew  that 

the  Parnells'  only  outlook  on  the  Hem- 
minway  garden  was  throiitjli  the  shade- 
drawn  windows  of  an  unused  back 
bedroom. 

But  Mrs.  PameU's  main  preoccupa- 
tion was  with  Lynn  Jarrett.  One  of  the 
foremost  of  the  younger  American 
dramatists,  hoth  his  position  and  cuUure 
were,  even  in  her  eye?,  unassailahlc ; 
and  ever  since  his  lecture  before  the 
Club  on  "^schylus'  Relation  to  the 
Modem  Drama."  his  country  place, 
some  eight  miles  up  in  the  hills,  liad 
been  the  unacknowledged  wonder  and 
envy  of  Cohham's  baut  vtoude.  "If 
Lynn  Jarrett  is  one  of  his  intimates — 
isn't  it  possible,  my  dear,  that  Mr. 
Lowther  has  been  simply  the  victim 
of — er — unfortunate  introductions?" 

*'His  introduction  into  this  house  was 
certainly  unfortunate,**  <>b6erved  Agatha 
mordantly;  but  ?hc  was  impressed,  no 
less,  in  that  Lynn  Jarrett  had  so  far 
eluded  the  coterie. 

And  now  her  mother  crossed  over  to 
tiie  writingf-de^k.  and  took  up  her  gold- 
nibbed  pen  thoughtfully.  "I've  about 
decided,  Agatha,  to  write  Mr.  Lowther 
a  brit'f  note.  There  was  no  opportunttv 
for  our  thanks  yesterday,  and  I've  felt 
for  smne  time  diat  I  ought  to  regret 
missing  him  the  day  he  caUed." 

"THE  incident  of  the  garden-party 
*  established  a  tentative  entente  which 
threw  Agatha  into  alternate  fluctnalion? 
of  emotional  advance  and  intellectual 
retreat.  She  objected  to  her  mother's 
note,  yet  assisted  at  the  tea-drinking 
for  which  it  was  responsible.  But  the 
tone  of  this  function  was  so  trivial  that 
she  refused  Mr.  Lowthcr's  invitation  to 
pilot  her  to  the  bnl)1)ling  spring,  the 
mecca  of  local  .pedestrians — only  to  ex- 
perience a  very  unintellectual  pang 
when  he  passed  on  the  following  after- 
noon with  r>ctty  Darst. 

And  into  the  midst  of  the  situation's 
complexities  young  I.x>wther  plumped 
an  invitation  to  "run  over  to  Lynn 
Jarrett 's."  They  had  just  deposited 
Agatha's  mother  at  the  library  and 
were,  to  all  intents,  on  their  direct  way 
back  to  the  Parndl  home.    The  pro- 


posal at  first  threw  Agatha  into  a  ver- 
itable schoolgirl  flutter.  To  have  thrust 

at  her  in  so  casual  a  manner  an  intro- 
duction, that  w  i^  \hc  rnvy  of  all  Cob- 
ham — but  under  wiiat  auspices!  Still, 
as  Professor  PameU's  daughter,  Agatha 
instantly  recovered  her  poise  and  pro- 
priety. "I  couldn't  think  of  it!"  she 
exclaimed.  "Why,  I  don*t  even  know 
Mr.  Jarrett." 

"I  understood  you'd  met  him  at  the 
Literary  Club." 

"I  scarcely  fancy  he  would  consider 
that  as  establishing  an  acquaintance." 

"But  he's  asked  about  you  several 
times.** 

Her  pleased  j^lancc  was  still  shrewd 
enough  to  detect  him  in  a  social  fib. 
"I  have  some  notes  to  write  for  Mother, 
aitd,"  she  wavered,  "he  wouldn't  be 
expecting  us." 

"Expecting  us!"  He  switched  the 
car  into  a  higher  speed.  "It's  a  very 
inliospitablc  day  when  L3nm  Janett 
isn't  expecting — lots  of  us  1" 

IT  was  such  a  short  eight  miles  that 
*  Agatha  had  .scarcely  time  to  adjust 
her  mental  perspective  to  the  nionien- 
tousness  of  the  meeting,  when  they 
turned  up  a  mca(lo\v-l)ordercd  lane  with 
the  vista,  ahead,  of  a  rambling  btmga- 
low.  and  interminable  porches,  widt 
tennis-court  and  golf-course  beyond. 

"Hullo,  you,  Lynn'"  houted  Mr. 
Lowther  to  a  tall  man  nuking  hay  in 
a  field. 

"Hi.  Wally,  " — the  farm-hand  turned, 
— "ray  box  of  books  from  Brentano's 
has  come!"  And  in  the  bronzed  figure 
that  vaulted  the  fence,  .Agatha  panickily 
recognized  Lynn  Jarrett.  flramatist. 

"So  this  is  Professor  PameU's  daugh- 
ter?" He  balanced  on  the  runnings 
board  while  they  drove  to  the  house. 
"I'm  afraid  you've  caught  us  on  a  dull 
day.  Miss  Pamell." 

"Who's  here?"  demanded  Lowthet. 
"Dickie  Mateland?" 

**Yes,  and  May  Bond,  and  we're 
expecting  Scwthard  on  the  five  o'clock. 
But  where  arc  Florence  and  Betty?" 

"Wouldn't  come.  Tliey're  planning 
to  walk  out  and  go  back  with  us  in  the 
car." 

Agatha  sat  aghast.    The  Literary 
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Club's  idol  in  knickerbockers Wallace 
Lowther  shouting  like  a  sophomore! 

And  the  Darst  twirls  evidently  vttime 
here.  What  sort  of  impossible  Bohe- 
mia had  she  run  into?  The  only 
redeeming  features  of  the  situation 
were  the  box  of  books  and  Sonlhard. 
It  must  be  the  Southard,  whose  Peace 
Ode— 

THEY  reached  the  }X)rch  just  as  a 
*  brisk  young  person  whom  Jarrett 
introduced  as  Miss  Bond  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  "Don't  tell  me  you  don't 
play  tennis,  Miss  Famell !"  she  pleaded. 
•'These  two  days  I've  simply  been  expir- 
ing for  some  mixed  doubles." 

With  wrathful  humiUty  Agatha  de- 
nied knowledge  of  the  game ;  but  Miss 
Bond  was  unappeased.  ''Gmie,  don't 
he  mode-^t.  T  dnrc  say  yon  phow  regular 
championship  form.  Til  borrow  you  a 
linen  skirt  of  Fannie  Jarrett's»  and 
there  arc  always  plenty  of  sneakers 
kickirii^  round." 

Looking  across  the  veranda  at  the 
firm,  clay,  sun-kissed  court,  Agatha, 
for  one  fiecting  moment,  re<:;^rette(l  that 
tennis  was  unladylike ;  the  next,  with  a 
monosyllable  or  two,  she  was  convindngf 
Miss  Bond  that  she  did  not  play. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  deplored  that  young 
person  heartily.  "I've  been  counting  on 
a  set.  You'll  excuse  Miss  Jarrett 
awliile  longer?  Slie's  putting  up 
pickles — ^and  1  ought  lo  be  helping  her." 

As  Miss  Bond  disappeared  kitchen^ 
ward,  Agatha  turned  hack  toward  the 
yomi!'  nicn  with  a  helpless  sense  of  dis- 
adx.iuLai^c.  She  ought  never  to  have 
come :  yet.  once  here,  she  was  not  sure 
but  that,  if  tliere  had  been  any  bridge 
she  could  throw  across  the  gulf  to  their 
camaraderie,  she  would  have  done  so* 
And  now  Lynn  Jarrett  reappeared  in 
jacket  and  tie. 

"I  suppose,  Miss  Parnell/'  he  said, 
''that  May's  been  trying  to  persuade  you 
into  all  kind'-  of  \  iolenec.  She's  always 
up  to  something.  But  1  agree  with  you : 
trs  too  warm  for  exercise.  Wally,  if 
you  boys  want  first  chance  on  that  new 
StrinHhcrg.  von'd  better  get  away  with 
it  ijctore  Southaril  comes.  Anyway, 
I'm  goinff  to  run  off  with  Miss  Par* 
nett." 


Agatha  felt  it  an  honorable  retreat 
and  suffered  htm  to  lead  her  to  a  faod* 

ful  little  sunitner-house  fumi.s^hed  with 
armchairs  and  a  wicker  table.  When 
they  had  disposed  themselves  comfort- 
rbly,  he  turned  to  her  and  said:  "Now 
tell  me  about  Cobham.  I've  rather  fan- 
cied it  is  one  of  those  rare  old  towns 
that  has  kept  its  literary  traditions." 

His  words  betrayed  to  Agatha  no 
trace  of  polite  insincerity,  and  in  his 
manner  was  only  quiet  kindliness.  She 
felt  a  sudden  reflux  of  her  self-respect, 
a  recovery  of  her  <;tnndnrds.  and  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  her  late  encounter, 
she  replied :  "Yes^  it  is — but  I'm  afraid 
our  literary  traditions  apj>ear — make 
us  appear  quite  ridiculous  nowadays." 

His  only  answer  to  her  thrust  was  a 
whimsical  chuckle,  which  he  presently 
explained :  "I'm  thinking  of  Wally — 
on  a  certain  Madam  OlUvant  over  there. 
He  says  he's  sure  she's  a  dreadful  pun- 
dit and  some  day  he's  going  to  beard 
her  in  her  den.  But  you  mustn't  mind 
Wally,  Miss  Parnell.  He's  a  great  deal 
more  serious  than  he  likes  to  be 
thought." 

"I  dare  say^"  Agatha  managed  non- 
committally. 

But  Jarrett,  drimiining  softly  with  his 
fingers  on  the  chair-arm,  appeared  to 
go  on  with  his  own  train  or  thought, 
quite  r^ardless  of  her  rejoinder.  "I'm 
sure  your  traditions  aren't  ridiculous; 
but  they  are  just — traditions.  1  sup- 
pose ifs  very  modi  with  literature  as 
with  life.  Miss  Parnell:  the  old  order 
changes.  Traditions  are  dead,  and  lit" 
erature  is  very  much  alive. 

"In  the  days  of  Cobham's  youth  as  a 
Uni\crsity,  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard 
life  as  a  reaching  up  to  literature. 
But  now  we  seem  rather  to  look 
upon  literature  as  a  reaching  down  to 
life.  And  that's  given  us  Tolstoi,  and 
Zola  and  Howells  and  tlie  whole  school 
of  realism." 

LJ  E  paused  and  gave  her  a  glance  tliat 
^  she  felt  was  at  once  a  tribute  to  her 
]K'rccptions  and  a  challenge  to  her  im- 
plied  sentiments. 

"It's  a  fear  I've  been  entertaining 
myself  for  some  time,"  she  plunged; 
"that  if  our  traditions  aren't  ridiculous 
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they  are  at  least  antique.  But  there 
has  seemed  to  be  so  litde  nowadays  to 

take  the  place  of  the  masters  we  have 
become  attached  to.  Most  of  the  hooks 
at  the  stationers'  are  futile  liclion  and 
economics.  And  I  must  confess  I  can 
find  litUe  of  the  cultural  quality  any- 
where," 

He  pondered  a  moment;  then  he 

replied:  "I  don't  suppose  it's  so  much 
that  the  ctiltiiral  qiuility  has  vanished 
as  that  the  old  order  lias  chungctl  here 
too,  and  culture  is  belonging  less  to  the 
library  and  more  to  the  street.  And 
literature  is  reflecting  this  change.  Take 
Wally's  work  and  mky  Bond's. 

"Five  years  ago  May  was  a  hook- 
kecper  in  a  fish-market.  To-day  she's 
writing  short  stories  tliat  simply  howl 
you  over.  I've  no  doubt  she'd  he  the 
first  one  to  laugh  if  you  called  her  cul- 
tured, or  her  work — ^her  editors  have 
had  an  awful  time  with  her  spelling. 
Just  the-  same,  she's  findinj]^  the  tjnld  in 
the  muck  of  the  markets  and  wharves. 

"And  VVally  is  to  do  big  things 

—'The  Sonj;  in  the  Wlldcmess'  is  a  big 
thing.  lie  has  discovereil  that  lilies 
don't  just  liappcn  to  bloom  in  tenement- 
house  windows:  and  it's  going  to  be 
his  message  telling  the  world  why. 
And  he's  helping  more  lilies  to  bloom. 
With  dte  royalties  from  his  novels  he's 
financing  a  playground  and  a  settle- 
ment-hotjsc,  and — but  I'm  afraid  he'd 
dislike  my  mentioning  these  things  even 
to  you,  Miss  Parnell." 

He  finished  simply,  with  the  praise 
of  his  friend;  but,  cataclysmic  as  the 
revelation  had  been,  Agatha  had  still  the 
courage  to  si|gg^^»  "And  your  work?" 
— timidly. 

"Oh,  mine," — he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  self -impatience.  "I  don't 
seem  to  have  said  anything,  to  have 
gotten  anywhere." 

His  words  struck  her  almost  as  a 
blow.  In  one  of  those  flashes  of  self- 
comprehension  which  life  sometimes 
vouchsafes  to  necessary  moments,  she 
saw  herself  as  in  a  glass — and  very 
darkly:  an  idler,  prating  ridiculously  of 
culture,  dead  as  the  deadest  tradition; 
while  the  doers,  Jarrett,  May  Bond, 
Wallace  Lowtlicr.  licr  father, — her 
clarity  of  vision  extended  back  even  to 


the  noveUst's  comment:  "The  whole  of 
literature  at  his  tongue's  end»  and  all  I 

can  persuade  him  to  talk  about  is — 
dahlias," — said  nothing,  but  went  about 
the  business  of  the  new  order,  creating, 
recording,  participating  in  the  culture 
she  could  only  criticise. 

She  bowed  her  proud  head  and 
through  tight  lips  forced  the  first  cove- 
lu.nt  of  her  new  intellectual  faith:  "I 
understand.  It's  not  so  much  what  one 
sees,  as  how  one  sees — and  some  of  us 
have  been  very  blind." 

"Yes,"  he  repeated  quietly,  "ho7v  one 
sees."  Then  he  opened  his  watch  and 
said  quite  casually:  "Why,  it's  ahnost 
si.\,  and  we  ought  to  have  welcomed 
Southard." 

A  GATHA  crossed  the  lawn  with  a 
light  step,  her  brain  already  busy 
with  the  many  readjustments  their  talk 
had  determined.  As  they  neared  the 
house,  a  men^nrr  of  her  constraint  of 
the  early  afternoon  returned,  but  with- 
out its  vengef  ulness.  There  was  no  one 
on  the  porch.  They  found  the  entire 
party,  augmented  by  tlie  new  arrival 
and  tlie  Darsts,  already  gathering  about 
a  long  talile  in  the  clining-room,  hos- 
pitable with  two  chafing-dishes  and  a 
tea-urn. 

Southard,  a  dreamy-eyed,  Bume- 

Jones  type,  was  presented ;  she  met 
ethereal  little  Fannie  T  >rrelt.  who  snpr- 
gested  poetry  rather  ihan  pickles;  and 
then  came  Uie  moment  when  Agatha 
could  no  longer  avoid  Betty  Darst,  stir- 
ring a  rarebit  in  one  of  the  chafing- 
di^es. 

She  was  prepared  for  the  merest  ex- 
change of  bows ;  but  Betty,  with  a  kind- 
lier tactfulne-ss,  took  their  meeting  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  "Agatha  Par- 
nell,"  she  called,  "you're  the  only  girl 
in  the  room  that  isn't  making  herself 
useful  Do  arrange  this  toast  before 
the  rarebit  gets  so  tough  we  can't 
eat  it." 

Wally  sprang  to  her  assistance.  "No," 
he  said  gravely,  "I'll  count  out  the  toast. 
Dickie,  escort  ^Tiss  I'arnell  to  the  urn. 
She  doesn't  drink  tea,  so  she  11  have  to 
pour  it." 

Agatha  got  through  the  meal  more 
successfully  than  she  had  anticipated. 
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As  they  arose  from  the  table,  it 
dawned  upon  Agatha  that,  an  the  stress 
cf  her  own  preoccupations,  she  had 
neglected  to  inform  her  family  of  her 
whereabouts.  Mr.  Lowther  acceded  to 
her  rather  dismayed  rcciuest  that  they 
depart  at  once;  but  reassured  her  with 
the  information  that  he  had  telephoned 
the  Parncll  home  early  in  the  after- 
noon. A  few  hours  previous,  Agatha 
would  have  considered  this  an  impu- 
dent intrusion;  now  she  was  quite 
frankly  grateful  for  an  attention  that 
mitifr^tcd  luT  lapse. 

*J  he  entire  parly  buzzed  about  the 
car  in  a  clamor  of  farewells.  The 
Mi-.'-cs  Darst  took  forcible  possessinn 
of  the  lonneau.  "We're  all  dusty  walk- 
ingf-boots,  and  rackets  and  traps  that'll 
soil  your  gown,"  insisted  Hetty ;  "so  you 
must  ride  with  W'ally."  May  Bond 
exacted  a  partint^  proTnisc  that  by  the 
next  time  slie  ran  u])  from  New  lorlc, 
Miss  Parnell  would  know  how  to  play 
teiftiis.  Southard  and  Dickie  ventured 
a  casual  intention  of  strolling  down  to 
Cobham,  which  Agatha  blushinLjIy 
pointed  into  an  invitation  to  make  the 
rarnell  home  tiieir  hcad<iuartcrs  fur  a 
cup  of  tea.  Fannie  Jarrett  smuggled  a 
tiny  hamper  of  pickles  into  her  lap. 
"They're  my  new  Spanish  recipe,"  she 
confided;  *'and  Fm  sure  your  mother 
will  like  them."  And,  last  of  all,  Jar- 
rett held  out  his  hand  with  a  hearty 
renewal  of  his  hospitality.  "I  hoiw 
you'll  like  our  shack,"  he  said,  "and 
become  one  of  the  regulars.  Draft  in 
Wally  to  bring  you  over  any  time,  and 
if  these  hoydens  grow  too  strenuous, 
we  can  always  run  away  to  the  sum- 
mer-house for  a  quiet  talk  " 

As  the  car  whirred  oi'i  into  the  nitilu, 
Agatha  glowed  under  the  dramatist's 
compliment,  which  delicately,  thonfjli 
none  the  less  surely,  placed  Jarrett  and 
herself  apart  from  the  others. 

But  tlicy  had  scarcely  turned  out  of 
the  lane  when  she  was  conscious  of 
Wallace  Lowthcr's  quizzical  scrutiny 
and  his  half-serious,  half-mocking  queS' 
tion :  "Well,  Miss  Parnell,  was  our  lit- 
erary pilgrimage  a  success?  Did  you 
have  a  Sfood  time?^ 

ALjatha  iccognizcd  a  crucial  moment, 
calling  for  the  enunciation  of  new  atti- 


tudes. She  draped  the  flying  folds  of 
her  aui  \  il  more  firmly  about  her 
hat  and  looked  demurely  into  her  lap. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "I've  had — what  is  it 
Miss  Bond  says? — a  corking  time." 
Before  his  astonished  whistle  had  mod- 
ulated into  a  laugh,  she  continued: 
"You  sec,  I'm  already  forsaking  the 
'culture'  that  is  *a  correctness  of  one^s 
vocabulary' — and  I'm  afraid  you  are 
responsible  for  my  apostasy." 

"I'm  very  sorry— or  father,  very 
glad,  if  I—" 

"It  is  you  and  your  book  both  that 
Iiavc  been  the  song  in  my  wilderness. 
Mr.  Lowther," — she  turned  to  him  with 
tardy  a];olo][^y, — "I  must  have  treated 
you  abominably  that  day  you  came  for 
the  Steinmetz.  And  all  through  oar 
acquaintance  I've  been  only  what  Uetty 
Darst  once  called  me — 'a.  pedantic 
yoimg  prude.'** 

"Did  Betty  call  you  that?"  be 
chuckled. 

"Yes,  and  I  deserved  it.  But  why." 
she  added,  "did  you  keep  on — after  that 

afternoon?  Did  you  really  care  to 
investigate  our  'literary  traditions,'  or 
did  you  come  for  'copy,'  or  was  it  sim- 
ply that  you  waEnted  to  make  fun?'* 

"Wrong,  \>  roiic^.  my  dear  lady, 
wrong."  He  shook  his  head  royste- 
riousfy.  '*Yoa  aren't  even  warm  to  the 
rca.son — which  is  just  this :  I  hadn't 
been  in  town  a  week  when  1  decided 
you  were  the  one  person  in  Cobham  I 
Hiost  wanted  to  know — and  so  I  went 
about  it." 

"You're  very  persistent,  aren't  you, 
when  you  g6  about  anythinfr?"  Agatha 
fended,  above  the  pleasurable  flutter 
that  np^itated  her  bosom.  "I  m  sorry 
}ou'vc  expended  so  much  good  effort 
on  so  unworthy  an  ohject.  ' 

"\\'hy,  Miss  Parnell,  I'm  ashamed 
for  you!  Dellberatelv  anghng  after  a 
compliment!"  He  flashM  his  smile 
upon  her  with  wliat  seemed  a  brighter, 
more  intimate  radiance  than  usual. 
"Atid  I  ought  to  pretend  that  I'm 
sorr>';  but  I  sha'n't.  I'll  only  serve 
wnnnncf  that  now  I've  transplanted  you 
from  that  old  fossil-bed  of  Madam 
Ollivant's  to  Lynn  jarrett's  ^rden.  Vm 
ping  to  be  vtry  persistent  in  cultivatr 
ing  you." 


lialiofuJ  Studio. 
Ntw  Vurk 


Kir.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Drew. 


About 
t  h  e 

Sidney  Drews 


One  of  tfic 
best  known 
couples  in 
filnuJom. 


~]F  you  go  lo  the  cinema.s,  you've  seen  the  Si(hicy 
Drews.  Ot  if  in  the  past  you  have  watched 
■I  the  .'speaking;^  sta^e  and  lyccuni  circuits,  you've 
known  them.  I'ut  just  now  tliey  are  one  of  the  best- 
known  couples  in  filmdoni. 

Sidney  Drew,  of  course,  is  John  Drew's  brother — the 
uncle  of  I-ouisc  Drew,  Ethel  l>arr)niore  and  John  and 
Lionel  IJarrymore.    I'or  years — when  lit;  wasn't  produc- 
ing plays  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  John 
Drew — he  was  keeping  up  his  reputation  of  being  among 
the  country's  best  light  comedians.    Then  he  went  into 
the  films.    There  he  met  his  fate. 

It  was  a  Missouri  girl,  Litcile  McVey,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Henry  Clay.  For  six  years  she  had  been  a  lyceuiti 
entertainer,    .^he  had  never  had  any  stage  experience. 

Drew's  courtship  was  fast  and  furious.   The  result 
— Director  an<l   Leading-man   Sidney  Drew,  an<l 
Leading-lady  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew. 
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Getting  Bedelia's 
Trousseau 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THB 
SHOPS  OF   FIFTH  AVENUE 


By  Verne   Hardin  Porter 


ILLUSTRATED    AS   THEY   WENT  ALONG. 
BY   RAY  ROHN 


OUR    broinidic  Observations 
will  epitomize  this  adventure 

in  classic  literary  form.  There 
is  the  one  about  Fifth  Avenue's  h'Mnsr 
paved  with  gold,  the  other  auciit  nuui  » 
inability  to  live  with  a  woman  or  to  live 
without  one,  nnd  the  third  which  re- 
marks that  the  size  of  a  bride's  trous- 
seau is  that  of  her  vanity.  On  good 
authority  I  furnish  the  fourth— that  my 
indigestion  is  worse  than  ynurs. 

Just  a  moment,  please — just  a  mo- 
ment You  have  it.  of  course.  Or 
your  Granddad  Skullegcn  lias  it  some- 
thing awful,  or  your  old  friend  Bill 
Binks  nearly  died  with  it  for  two  years. 
If  you  haven't  had  it  yourself, 
ynu  know  all  about  it,  anyway, 
don't  youi"  Did  X  ever  try 
drinking  hot  water  before  my 
meals,  and — ? 

This  is  nmonsf  friend'^, 
though  lately  i  have  lost  a  lot 
of  faith  in  the  world's  truthful- 
ness. For  a  j^ood  many  i)eoj)lc 
that  I  used  to  be  fond  of  have 
intimated  that  my  trouble 
hasn't  quite  been  up  to  tlic  jiar 
of  theirs.  Others  have  chuckled 
behind  their  hands  and  made 
meaning  remarks  about  stag 
suppers  and  intemperance. 
They  are  no  longer  friends. 


Some  of  them  have  suggested  dumb- 
bells or  mustard  plasters  or  three 

glasses  of  water  with  my  meals — just 
as  if  simple  remedies  that  have  helped 
mild  cases  would  reach  my  trouble ! 

Heart-ache  is  a  weak  affliction.  Omar 
is  a  sure  cure  for  it :  but  think  what  a 
baf  of  bread,  a  flask  of  wine  and  thou 
would  do  to  a  weak  stomach !  Great 
Jericho !  Imagine  his  prescribing  a  loaf 
of  gluten  brearl.  fresh,  pasteurized, 
sweet  milk,  taken  hot,  and  thou  1  That 
gay  old  dog  was  a  heart-speciafist,  not 
a  si  1 11 I  I  di-speciallst. 

For  the  purj>osc  of  this  narrative, 
then,  take  the  worst  case  of  indigestion 
your  doctors  have  ever  encoun- 
tered— you'll  find  one  in  every 
family  —  and  add  a  &uuxe 
something  like  Bedelia,  a  wed- 
ding a  few  weeks  oS,sl  trous- 
seau to  buy,  a  shopping-trip 
down  Fifth  Avenue  conducted 
by  the  fair  lady  of  your  choice, 
and  some  imacinalion  ;  and  if 
yotl  watch  your  step,  you'll 
have  a  little  plot  now 
and   then,    and  some 
snappy  captious  for  Ray 
Rohn's  pictures. 

I  might  even  suggest  a  few 
doctors  for  local  color  and 
iodoform  atmosphere.  I  haul 
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them  in  a  busy,  brisk  proces- 
sion— little  doctors  with  stage- 
villain   beards;   doctors  with 
three  initials,  who  charged  ac- 
cordingly ;  Latin  phonographs ; 
doctors  who  suggestively  jin- 
gled their  small  change  when  it 
came  time  for  them  to  depart : 
doctors  who  informed  me,  witH 
winning  smiles,  that  they  were 
giving  me  a   rate,  and  then 
nicked  me  for  ten  dollars  a  gar- 
rulous visit;  fat,  jovial  doctors 
who  insultingly  decided  I 
wasn't    very    sick ;  taciturn, 
stem-faced  doctors  who  pleas- 
antly announced  that  I  was  a 
very  sick  man  ;  doctors 
who  prescril>e(l  golting 
(not  knowing  I  golf 
four  days   a   week)  ; 
doctors  who  prescribed 
auto  -  driving 
(not  knowing 
I  spend  half 
my  life  in  a 
car)  ;  doctors 
who  p  r  c  - 
scribed 

horse-  /^^^i^^ 
back 
riding 
(not 
know- 
ing I  ride  nearly  every  morning)  ;  and 
doctors  who  flatteringly  told  me  1 
worked  too  hard. 

And  friends ! — friends  who  recom- 
mended their  own  doctors;  friends  who 
suggested  Christian  Science,  osteopa- 
thy, Swedish  massage,  bowling,  pepsin, 
raw  onions,  a  trip  on  the  water;  an  alco- 
holic friend  who  thought  I  ought  to  be 
well  enough  in  an  hour  to  join  a  party 
on  the  roof ;  sober  friends  who  sat 
around  awkwardly  and  said  nothing;  a 
friend  who  jxjunded  out  "Pretty  Daby'* 
continuously  and  nauseatingly  on  her 
piano  downstairs;  friends  in  yellow 
<lresses ;  friends  who  bragged  that  their 
stomachs  would  digest  cast  iron,  and 
named  over  what  they  had  had  for  din- 
ner— these  and  other  and  unclassified 
friends. 

Out  of  all  this  free  and  expensive 
advice  I  plucked  these  salient  rules, 


which  I  carefully  wrote  down 
in  my  little  red  notebook : 

Don't  drink  alcoholic  liquors. 
Don't  smoke. 
Ouit  coflFee. 
Don't  eat  meat. 
Take  care  you  don't  tire  your- 
sclf. 

Exercise. 
Quit  work. 

Keep  your  mind  well  occu- 
pied. 

(]o  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night. 

Sleep  late  in  the  mornings. 
Smoke  all   you   please;  it's 
restful  to  the  nerves. 
J  Don't  eat  vegetal)les. 

Eat  lots  of  vcgctaliles. 
Eat  fruit. 

Don't  eat  New  York 
fruit. 

'  Go  away  for  a  rest. 

Stay  in  town  where 
you  can  get  good  food. 

Eat  prunes. 
Don't  eat  anything  for  a  week. 


Approaching 
th«  Fl  atiron 
Building  at 

F.fth 

Avenue  dnd 
Broadway. 


Having  mentioned  doctors 
and  friends,  let  us  not  forget 
— Bedelia ! 

DI'.DELIA  came  as  near  to 
sneering  as  a  pretty  girl 


doesn't  get 


can. 

"A   real  man 
sick."  she  said. 

"Then  pin  a  kimono  on  me," 
I  surrendered,  in  a  weak  voice  that 
ought  to  have  aroused  sympathy  in  the 
Sphinx. 

"It's  positively  unmanly,"  she 
scorned.  "The  ideal — a  big,  strong, 
healthy  heavyweight  like  you  going  to 
bed  with  the  stomach-ache.  Men  (lon't 
do  that  out  in  Decatur,  Illinois;  they 
just  forget  about  it." 

"H-m-m-m-m,"  I  answered,  having 
learned  it  from  the  doctors.  It  is  a 
sound  they  use  until  they  find  out 
whether  you  have  a  broken  arm  or 
housemaid's  knee. 

"Buck  up!"  she  urged  brightly,  as  I 
moaned  and  writhed.  "Buck  up! 
You're  going  shojiping  with  me  this 
afternoon — so  quit  being  gloomy  and 
surly  and  .sarcastic.  Men  always  get 
sarcastic  when  they're  hungry  or  sick. 
....  How'm  I  to  know  if  you  like  my 
trousseau  if  you  don't  help  me  buy  it?" 
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"You    mean,"    I  groaned, 
"how  are  you  going  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  1  don't  like 
it.    You  always  buy  the  oppo- 
site of  what  I  recommend.  And 
every  time  I  get  into  a  dciKirt- 
ment  store,  my  feet  enlarge 
and  wont  track,  and  women 
walk  on  me,  and  ugly 
salesladies  look  at  me 
as  if  I  wanted  to 
flirt  with  tlicm  hut 
they're  not  that 
kind  of 
girls ;  and 
s  w  e  e  t- 
scented 
floor- 
w  alkers 
and  other 
mercan- 
tile aris- 
t  o  c  rats 
with  pur- 
ple hand- 
kerchiefs 
sticking 
out  of 
their  up- 
per coat- 

rockets, 
o  o  k  at 

me  so  suspiciously  I  can't  hardly 
refrain  from  feeding  them  the  fist." 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  would  make 
a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to  marry," 
half  mused  Bedelia.  "Temperamentally 
you  are  obstinate.  You  don't  reason." 

I  WENT. 

*  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  soft,  leisurely 
autumn  day;  tens  of  thousands  of 
promenaders — one  saunters  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  walks  up  Broadway ;  auto- 
mobiles speeding  up  and  down,  four 
abreast  in  a  continuous  line  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  ;  broughams  and  great 
family  carriages,  with  gold-liveried 
coachman  and  footman,  even  silver 
mountings  on  the  harness ;  in  contrast, 
two  youngsters,  one  propelling,  keeping 
a  sorry  but  delighted  j)ace  with  a  push- 
mobile;  dainty,  mauve-cushioned  elec- 
trics, crested,  with  their  vases  of  cut 
flowers,  slipping  noiselessly  past;  a 
group  of  the  "lower  five"  at  work  on 


the  pavement  that 
the    "upper  ten" 
might    speed  on 
more  smoothly ;  a 
skatomobile  —  a 
wheeled  platform, 
electrically  pro- 
pelled, on  which  the 
passenger  stands  —  cut- 
ting  curves   through  the 
traffic;  sightseeing  trucks;  a 
coach   and    four;   the  old-time 
cabby,  atop  his  high  seat,  ambling  his 
aged  mare  among  the  silken  rush  of 
millionaires'  motors — altogether  a  colli- 
sion of  contrasts,  the  aristocracy  of 
riches,  the  democracy  of  poverty  and 
the  servility  of  trade  striving  toward 
the  same  end — ease. 

Some  call  Broadway  the  world's  most 
interesting  thoroughfare.  I  nominate 
Fifth  Avenue,  quiet,  subdued,  with  life 
under  the  surface  of  things. 

You  buy  things  in  Sixth  Avenue,  but 
across  that  social  chasm  deeper  even 
than  the  Grand  Canon,  you  purchase, 
my  dear— on  Fifth  Avenue;  you  cat  in 
Harlem  and  dine  at  Delmonico's ;  you 
taxi  in  Brooklyn,  but  you  cab  it  to  the 
I'laza.  On  Broadway  a  freak  is  a  freak  ; 
on  Fifth  Avenue  a  freak  is  merely  an 
eccentric.  On  the  first,  money  and  dress 
are  your  measure ;  on  the  last,  add  to 
these  two  an  air  of  aloofness,  a  family 
tree  and  a  lorgnette. 


pi-OELIA  insisted 
that  we  take  the 
'bus  downtown,  and. 


Froin 
Decatur,  fit 
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I  meekly  acquiesced,  sit- 
ting on  top  with  her, 
staring    stniigfat  ahead, 
thinking  how  miserably  1 
fdt,   sympathizing  with 
mysdf,  and  generally  lay- 
ing myself  open  as  an  in- 
teresting companion.  And 
to  improve  my  humor,  I 
caught  my  heel  on  the  top 
step  when  1  went  to  get  ^ 
off,  and  slid  gracefully 
and  consistently  down  the 
winding  stairway.      This     D*lto  Hmw. 
amused  Bedeha  exceed-  Wv.tionon 
ingly.    She  roared  with  FHtKAvcnu«. 
laughter,  which  made  ray 
disposition  all  the  milder. 

THE  first  place  that  tove  drag^d  me 

*  into  was  a  hat-sboi).  I  s.it  up  stiffly 
on  a  Louis  Something  seitcc  and  tried 
to  look  cool,  collected  and  perfectly  at 
home.  Women  who  were  taking  out 
and  putting  away  hats  looked  me  over 
as  if  I  were  a  flying  fish.  The  sales- 
lady wlu>  took  Bedelta  in  hand  was 
obviously  oblivious  of  me,  painfully, 
embarrassingly  so. 
I  sort  of  lingered  around,  li^  feet 
and  niy  hands  ^ot 
big.  I  became  quite 
sure  that  my  garter 
was  dragging,  and 


that  other  small  articles 
of  snpport  had  broken. 

My  neck  kept  pushing  my 
head  up  toward  the  ceil- 
ing, and  my  Adam  s  ap- 
ple tromboned  vigorously 
as  I  tried  to  gulp  my  un- 
easiness, as  one  would 
swallow  cod-liver  oil.  Sev- 
eral women  who  were 
trj'ing  on  hats  and 
arguing  with  the 
salesladies  and 
themselves  re- 
garded me  with 
open  hostility, 
and    wanted  to 
say,  "W'liat  are  xou  doing  here?" 

Then  Jiedelia  rushed  up  to  me  with 
a  squeal.  She  had  on  a  hat  with  a  veil 

trimmed  in  fnr,  which  fitted  snuLjly 
over  her  shoulders  so  that  it  formed  a 
practical  beekeeper's  mask.  The  hat 
part  was  hung  low  and  mysterious. 

"Isn't  this  a  cutey?"  she  asked. 
"Isn't  it  darling?" 

''If  you  are  buying  it  to  guard  against 
winter  mos(|uitocs  in  New  Jersey,"  I 
returned  sarcastically,  "it's  a  good  buy- 
And  it  has  other  advantages,  too:  with 
it  on,  your  face  is  hat." 

That  touched  up  her  vanity,  you  can 
just  beheve.  She  skipped  over  to  a 
mirror,  twisted  the  hat  to  one  side, 
twisted  it  to  the  other,  pushed  it  back, 
bent  up  the  brim,  screwed  herself 
around  so  as  to  see  from  every  angle, 
and  took  it  ofT  with  a  long  sigh. 

"It's  from  Faris.  too,"  she  whispered 
to  me,  "but  somehow  it  just  doesn't 
•suit  my  tyije." 

The  proprietor,  a  Frenchman, — dap- 
per, of  course ;  all  fiction  Frenchmen 
are, — came  up  and  tried  to  make  me  at 
home.    He  caught  my  look  of  pain. 

"I'm  sick  as  a  dog,"  I  said,  looking 
for  sympathy. 

"Stomach  r  he  asked,  and  I  nodded. 

"H-m-m-m,"  he  said,  medical  profes- 
sionally. "I  have  eet  myself  five  years. 
Zc  doctairc  he  say  eet  ees  ze  worst  he 
evair  s<  e.  I  find  ze  cure  myself. 
T,eesen  !"  He  brought  his  mouth  close* 
up  to  my  ear.  "I  give  up  ze  absinthe  I" 
•He  drew  himself  back  and  puffed 
up  his  chest.  "Zc  alcoho^-you  die." 
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I  thanked  him  and  put  it  down  in 
my  red  notebook.  I  never  drink  ab- 
sinthe, but  a  person  with  indigestion 
never  knows  what  will  happen. 

A  S  Bcdelia  and  I  hastened  down  the 
Avenue  to  some  other  inquisitorial 
chamber,  she  chattered.  "It's  fur,  fur, 
fur,  this  season,"  she  announced. 
"Look!  look!  look!" 

A  girl  completely  trimmed  in  fur — 
though  the  day  was  warm  and  the  sun 
benevolent — came  bearing  down  on  us 
— hat,  collarette,  suit  and  even  her 
handbag  trimmed  in  skins. 

"I  must  write  to  the  girls  in  Decatur 
about  that  handbag,"  liedelia  went  on, 
importantly.  "It's  a  rage.  And  veils! 
Gee,  little  veils,  and  l)ig  veils,  and  long 
veils  and  short  veils.  William,  you 
just  ought  to  see  mine — a  perfect  si.x- 
teen-footer,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  hire 
a  small  boy- to  carr\'  it.  I  must  write 
that  to  the  girls  in  Decatur  too,  though 
they  wont  dare  to  wear  one  until  some 
actress  at  the  Gmnd  Theater  does." 

.She  guided  me  into  a  den  of  laces, 
where  1  sat  crouched  in  a  corner.  My 
stomach   thumped  and  threatened  to 


throw  me  up  and  down  the  room.  A 
buxom,  rather  elderly  woman  of  the 
old  school  sat  down  beside  me  and 
made  friendly  overtures.  We  had 
noticed  her  as  we  came  in.  She  was 
carrying  an  immense  hatbox,  and  gaz- 
ing in  the  window. 

"From  Decatur,"  I  teased  Bedeha. 
"She  wont  trust  them  to  deliver  her 
hat." 

"I'm  so  tired  I  just  know  I'll  drop," 
began  the  lady  of  the  hatlwjx.  "But 
Dotty — she's  my  youngest  datter — is 
plain  set  on  finding  some  handker- 
chiefs. This  is  the  tenth  place  we've 
been.  And  she  aint  \cry  pert,  Dotty 
aint — never  has  been  very  strong,  not 
even  as  a  child.  The  doctor  says 
she's  got  the  worst  case  of  stomach 
trouble—" 

(  Five  minutes  have  passed.) 

"Have  you  tried  buttcnnilk?"  the 
elderly,  buxom  lady  asked  with  great 
interest,  "and  Ilypsom's  Bitters,  or 
Slawson's  Root?  They  do  say  as 
Payne's  Pills  is  good,  and  Hinkcy's 
Compound.    But  what  did  Dotty  most 


SKe  interviriMcl  •  traffic  poliotnun. 
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"I'll  Kav*  to  Kir*  •  boy  to  cany  my  vciL** 

good  was  sherry  wine — yessir,  sherry 
wine.  Alcohol  preserves  the  stomach, 
you  know.** 

DEDELIA  was  a  fast  worker,  and 
^  enthusiastic.  She  hustled  me  ahout 
in  sucli  a  h'vely  fashion  that  I  almost 
forgot  niy  ill&— interviewed  a  traffic 


policeman  concerning  the  best  place  to 
buy  motor-coats ;  raced  me  through  de- 
partment stores;  discussed  voiles  and 
mulles  and  crepe  de  chines  and  various 
other  goods  1  don't  dare  try  to  spell; 
ran  **to  the  light"  with  everything,  and 
felt  it  and  bit  it  and  rubbed  it ;  seemed 
to  believe  everything^  the  salesladies 
told  her.  Things  were  too  sweet  for 
anything^  as  it  were. 

T  sat  on  stools  and  swung  my  feet 
and  examined  them,  shot  my  cuffs  and 
fixed  my  tie.  Package-upholstered 
women  bumped  me  and  stepped  on  me 
Twhy  is  it  that  women  who  fall  over 
you  in  department  stores  are  always 
large  and  fat,  and  frown  menacingly?) 
and  everything^. 

I  never  felt  so  unpopular  in  all  my 
life.  I  had  the  same  sensations  I  once 
experienced  at  my  only  pink  tea,  when 
I  was  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to 
twist  my  languid  form  through  the  tea- 
hotmds,  with  a  cup  and  saucer  in  one 
hand  and  some  messy  cake  in  the 
other — and  then  to  balance  everything 
on  my  knees  when  I  sat  down.  Or  once 
when  I  went  to  a  cafeteria.  Tell  me, 
why  do  people  eat  in  cafeterias?  Is 
there  any  greater  a^ony  of  suspense 
than  that  from  the  time  yon  leave  the 
friendly  board  on  which  you  have  been 
slidini^  your  tray  around  the  food- 
trough  and  start  off  desperately,  until 
you  reach  a  chair  into  which  some  one 
drops  when  you  have  pone  off  to  find  a 
glass  of  water Melodramatically,  no  I 

A    \'OTrF.  broke  in  upon  iny  reflec- 
tions.     .\  >;ik^lady  :ivi<\  ;i  large, 
luxuriant  customer  were  talking  ear- 
nestly. 

I've  did  even,'tbing."  the  girl 
was  saying,  " — herbs  and 
no  meat  and  no  coffee 
and  hot-water  bags,  and 
M  even,'thing  they  got  in 
the  drug  department, 
and  nothing  did  me  more 
good  than 

Tl,e"  lower  milk 

five     at  4(1  - 

\^     ^   ^^^P  away 
fr  cm  the 
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milk,"  ordered  the  large  woman. 
"Haven't  1  had  stomach  trouble  for 
most  of  my  born  days,  and  don't  I 
know?  Keep  away  from  the  milk. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  strengthen 
the  muscles — lie  on  your  back  and 
raise  your  l>ody  with  your  head." 

"Yes,  and  I  did  that 
too,"  countered  the  girl. 
"Milk  is  what  nearly  cured 
me,  and  the  doctor  says 
I've  got  the  worst  case  he 
ever  saw." 

"Mine  too,"  argued  the 
customer.  "He  says  if  it 
wasn't  for  my  gorgeous 
physique  I'd  be  in  my 
grave  long  afore  now. 
That  head  exercise  almost 
fixed  me  up." 

I  was  writing  rapidly  in 
my  little  rod  notebook,  along  with  the 
Frenchman's  "Quit  absinthe"  and  the 
buxom  lady's  "Take  sherry  wine:" 

Drink  milk,  and  don't  exercise  your 
head. 

K.xcrcisc  your  head,  and  don't  drink 
milk. 

"I  guess  nothin'  will  cure  it,"  the 
salesgirl  was  saying. 

"Once  you  got  it,  always,"  agreed 
the  customer. 

I  put  that  down  in  my  notebook.  It 
was  the  first  concrete  fact  1  had  come 
upon. 

piCDELIA,  all  aflutter  (though  she 
^  had  merely  shopped  and  not  made 
even  one  purchase,  thus  testifying  to 
her  lack  of  vanity!),  trotted  me  down 
to  .Sherry's  for  tea.  There  wc  came 
upon  Delia  Rains,  the  motion-picture 
actress — wearing,  if  you  please,  a  pair 


of  the  very  latest  crinkle — fingerless 
mittens. 

"Sick,  eh  ?"  she  said,  when  I  had  told 
my  doleful  story,  and  assumed  an  an- 
guished pose.  "Stomach  trouble,  ch? 
Don't  know  anything  about  it,  myself. 
Never  sick  a  day  in  my  life,  and  never 
knew  anyone  who  had  it." 

In  deep  pain,  I  cast  my 
eyes  up  to  heaven,  or,  more 
specifically,  to  the  chande- 
liers. 

"What  did  you  eat  just 
before  you  got  sick?"  in- 
quired this  strange  species 
who  knew  nothing  about 
indigestion. 

"Well,  come  to  think  of 
it,"  I  began  enumerating, 
"the  night  before  I  was 
struck,  I  had  a  Wel.sh 
rarebit,  two  cocktails,  some  Russian 
caviare,  a  little  cucumber  salad,  and 
some — " 

"That'll  do,  that'll  do."  broke  in  Delia 
Rains.  "And  you  haven't  had  much  of 
anything  to  eat  since." 

•'No,'*— .sadly. 

"You  haven't  got  indigestion,"  she 
.said  firmly.  "The  place  for  you  is  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  a  keeper. 
What  do  you  say,"  .she  asked,  "to  some 
ham  and  eggs,  a  large  cup  of  coffee, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  a  couple  of  pickles 
and  some  ice-cream?" 

"Sounds  pretty  good  to  me,"  I  con- 
fessed enthusiastically,  as  something 
dropped  to  the  floor  with  a  slap. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  BedcHa. 
"What  dropped?" 

"That."  I  told  her,  "is  a  little  red 
notebook  that  means  nothing,  hereafter, 
in  my  young  life." 


A  Kat  with  a  veil  trimmed  in 
fur,  wKicK  fitted  >nugly  over 
Kcr  shoulders. 


A  pusKmobtU  on  Fifth  A>>tnut. 
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Will  She  Be 
Famous  in  a  Year? 


THAT  IS  WHAT  HER 
MANAGER  PROMISES 


IT  will  be  interesting  to 
^  watch    the    career  of 
June  Caprice.   She  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
periment— whether  fame 
can  be  mainifactured  in 
a  year. 

W  illiam  Fox — the  film 
producer — says    it  can. 
He  promises  that  at  the 
end  of  one  year  this  win- 
some  little   actress  from 
Boston,  just  .seventeen, 
shall  enjoy  a  reputa- 
tion as  gre.-.t  as  that 
of  ?nv  star  on  the 


photoplay  screen.  Will  he  make  good  ? 
She  has  had  no  previous  experience, 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  films.   In  ap- 
pearance,   .she   is   almost  another 
Mary  Pick  ford.     She  attends  a 
fashionable  boarding-school 
regul.irly,  and  has  two 
tutors — one  for  lan- 
guages alone.   Yes,  as 
has  been  said,  it  will 
be  interesting  to 
watch   the  ca- 
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reer  of  little  June 
Caprice.  The  year  started 
in  July. 


ALAN  DALE'S 
MOST 
UNIQUE 
EXPERIENCES 

The  famous  critic  Hh  mailed  in  a 
series  of  chfttly  tflidcs  tht  moM 
unique  rxp«ri«necfl  in  hit  long 

in  the  iheau-r.  Thisit#te 
Ust  in  thr  sertrx 


"And  They  Lived 
Happily  Ever  After" 

By  Alan  Dale 


The  murrlaijc  zl'os  aUbrated  uiih 
maynificcitt  pomp  and  lavish  dis/^lay. 
It'ith  the  youuy  prince,  she  stepped  into 
Ike  earriatje  drazin  by  four  niilk-tKhile 
horses.  the  bad  fairy  z^as  thiK-arted, 
and  jilU'd  with  antfry  discomfiiHre.  and — 
they  lived  happily  ever  after. 


HA\  E  three  glorious  in- 
stances of  this  perpetually 
i  lovely  legend,  with  the  stage 
a'«  tlie  l);id  fairy,  and  heautiful,  talented 
actresses  as  the  sumptuous  herciines. 
I  saw  the  charming  girls  struggling 
w  ith  the  difficulties  and  agonies  of  the 
seamy  life,  until  the  gallant  prince 
sought  ihcm  out,  wooed  them  and 
finally  carried  them  off  victoriously 
to  riches  and  luxury  and  everything 
that  poor  Sarah  Jane  in  her  garret 
r^rds  as  the  happy  ending. 

As  we  hear  so  mucli  of  what  t!ie  lure 
and  will-o'-the-wisp-like  attraction  of 
tlie  theater  does  to  its  victims,  it  is 
pleasant  to  pause  for  a  few  pellucid 
moments  and  rnn^tder  my  three  pflow- 
iug  examples  oi  complete  victory ;  lor 
these — ^lived  happily  ever  after. 

WIIEX  I  first  met  Mrs.  William 
£.  Corey,  she  was  Mabelle 
Gilman,  and  she  had  made 
such  a  success  in  a  little  comic  opera 
called  "The  Mockmg  Bird/'  at  the 
Bijou  Theater,  that  I  wrote  and  asked 
her  for  a  chat.  When  she  replied 
"Will  clidly  chat  with  you."  I  was 
delighted,  tor  she  was  very  pretty,  and 
ver>'  clever,  and  I  was  extremely  inter- 
ested, as  a  critic  and  a  stage  student. 

It  was  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
'Miss  Gilman  wore  a  lovely  blue  tea- 
gown,  cut  very  low  in  the  neck.  I  admit 


that  the  idea  of  decollete  garb  in  the 
afternoon  startled  me  a  trifle, — as  it 
would  probably  startle  Mrs.  Corey  to- 
day,— hut  she  looked  most  charming, 
and  her  ebon  eyes  and  somber-jetted 
tresses  made  a  distinct  appeal.  And 
to  put  me  at  my  ease — the  wise  girls 
always  did  tint — she  told  me  thai  her 
maid  had  iulonned  her  that  a  very 
distinguished  gentlem.m  had  called!  I 
was  the  very  distinguished  gentleman. 

What  Mrs.  Corey  (who  was  then 
Mabelle  Gilman)  said  is  even  more 
entertaining  and  significant  to-day  than 
it  was  when  she  said  it,  exactly  four- 
teen years  ago ;  and  it  is  worth 
recalling. 

"You  arc  in  the  presence  of  a  hard 
worker,"  she  told  nie,  "and  I  dare  say 
that  it  will  surprise  you.  I  live  like 
a  hermit,  strictly  by  regime.  I  never 
pet  up  till  noon  ;  then  I  have  a  sing- 
mg  lesson  every  da\  ;  after  that,  my 
ride;  then  a  nap ;  then  my  theater;  then 
home  to  Led.  Xo  champagne,  no  late 
suppers,  nothing,  nothing,  nothing! 
And  that  is  why  tny  doctor  says  I  am 
as  strong  as  an  ox,  and  why  I  feel  that 
1  shall  amount  to  something  some  day. 
(.)h,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  drink  three 
bottles  of  milk  every  day," 

Note  the  prophetic  remark :  "T  feel 
that  I  shall  ajnount  to  something  some 
day" — ^wlth  not  a  symptom  of  Mr. 
Corey  on  the  horizon ! 

"Coniie-ojK'ra  women  lose  their 
voices,  their  enthusiasm, — everything. — 
by  the  life  they  lead,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Corey  (who  was  then  Mabelle  Gil- 
man); "and  I'll  tell  you  something! 
Th^  lead  such  lives  because  these  are 
open  to  them.   It  is  hard  atid  almost 
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Mr».  August  B«lmonl 
■t  the  fatWion  and 
cKanty  fete  at  the 
Newport  estate  of 
Mrs.  Herman 
Oelrickt. 


en 


|^to|cr,i|>h  coprrigblcd  by  Uodctwoud  uul  t'odcrwoed.  New  Yufk 


impossible,  nowadays,  for  a  girl  to  get  on 
if  she  sets  out  to  live  as  1  live.  Nearly 
every    manager   on    earth    is  dead 
against  her.    He  pushes  her  back. 
.She  tries  to  rise,  and  she  cannot  do 
it.    .She  hnds  herself  relegated  to 
insigniticajit  parts.     I  am  young, 
but  1  know  it  all.    I've  had  a  hard 
and  merciless  struggle." 
If  she  and  I  could  have  known — 
but  of  course  we  didn't ! 
"Managers  are  nearly  all  alike."  she  re- 
sumed, "and  the  comic-opera  life  is  diflfi- 
trouble  I  had  in  London  was 
the  fact  that  I  held  myself 
was  borne  in  upon  me  that  if 
rwise,  things  might  be  different. 
I  had  that  flare-up,  I  was 
otTercd  large  sums  to  give  my 
story  to  the  newspapers,  which 
I  declined  to  do.    I  don't  see 
why   girls    in    comic  opera 
should  not  be  as  careful  of 
themselves  as  are  the  women 
in  grand  opera.    The  work  is 
just  as  hard.     It  is  a  great 
ax  upon  the  health.    And  it 
s    absolutely  impossiblt; — yes, 
t  is  absolutely  impossible — to 
-ucceed  unless  one  leads  a  rigid 
ife,  and  is  abstemious  and  self- 
sacrificing  !" 

That's  not  all.    There's  just 
a  trifle  more. 

"I  have  a  sister,"  she  in- 
formed me.  "who  would  like 
to  go  on  the  stage.    But  she 
never  shall,  if  I  can  prevent 
it.    I  would  never  advise  any 
girl  to  do  so.    I  hive  suc- 
ceeded,— or  am  succeeding,  I 
think, — but  I  have  had  hor- 
rid worries  and  troubles.  I 
am  younger  than  my  sister, 
but  I  look  five  years  older. 
Thank    goodness    for  Mom- 
mer!" 

TV^RS.  COREY  (when  she 
*  was  MaEelle  (iilman) 
was  discovered  by  .\ugustin 
Daly  and  brought  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York.  She 
had  visions  of  playing  Ada 
Rchan's  roles,  and  she  saw 
herself  as  Rosalind  and  KiUb- 
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erine.    But  she  was  push^  into  the 

chorus  of  Mr.  Daly's  musical  produc- 
tions and  made  her  first  appearance  in 
"The  Geisha." 

"Ati(!  \  ou  singled  me  out,"  she  said, 
charmingly. 

So  you  see,  on  this  authority,  what 
a  "singler"  I  have  always  been. 

Miss  Cilman  hatO(I  the  rbonis,  mul 
she  loathed  all  those  terrible  joives> 
about  chorus  girls  in  sealskin  coats, 
saved  from  thtir  >;ilario>;  and  on  the 
whole,  she  was  quite  unhappy. 

But  all  ended  well. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  uith 
mai/tiificent  pomp  and  lai'ish  disflay. 
With  thg  yotmg  prince,  she  stepped  into 
the  carriage  drawn  by  four  muk-white 
ht<rses.  Thi'  had  fairy  was  thwarted 
a»d  filled  with  angry  discomfiture,  and — 
they  lived  happily  ever  after, 

THEN  there  was  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  whom  I  met  as  Eleanor 
Robson  when  she  was  play- 
ing in  "Merely  Mary  Ann"  at  the 
Garden  Theater,  in  that  play,  Mary 
Ann  was  a  poor  little  dnid^e,  and  Mr. 
Zangwill  made  her  inherit  five  milliDn 
dollars  and  instantly  develop  into  a  sort 
of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  It  was 
very  soothing,  and  Miss  Robson — now 
Mrs.  Belmont — played  the  part  very 
charmingly  indeed. 

That  was  why  I  went  to  see  her, 
believing  her  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
dear,  fastidious  reading  public.  She 
had  previously  played  Juliet, — as  girls 
will. — but  I  was  unlucky  enough — or 
shall  I  make  it  lucky  enough? — not  to 
have  seen  her  in  that  role. 

"I  didn't  enjoy  playin.er  Juliet  one 
liit."  she  told  me  frankly.  "All  the 
time  1  felt  that  I  was  acting,  and — 
I  had  never  seen  anyone  else  play  it. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the  work 
I  most  enjoy  on  the  <tage  is — 'just 
girls.'  I  believe  I  am  titled  for  those 
roles,  and  I  like  them.  I  should  love 
to  play  Rosaliiul.  Itecause  she  was  really 
just  a  girl,  wasn't  she?" 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Belmont  (who 
was  then  Miss  Eleanor  Robson)  was 
quite  proud  of  her  blond,  which  was 
theater-blood  of  an  undiluted  quality. 
Her  mother.  Madge  Carr  Cooke,  made 


a  very  considerable  hit  in  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  and  Miss  Rob- 
sou  loved  to  tell  of  this.  Her  grand- 
mother, Evelyn  Cameron,  was  quite 
a  famous  Lady  Macbeth  years  and 
years  ago  in  England. 

Here  is  one  rather  amusing  incident 
that  Miss  Robson  told  me:  "While 
I  wn":  playin)^  .hidrcy."  she  said,  "a 
dreadful  thing  happened.  It  was  at 
?ilcmphis,  and  I  caught  the  mumps. 
In  all  the  ills  that  the  actress  is  heir 
to,  nobody  has  ever  yet  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  mumps.  It  is  an  ail- 
ment that  neither  looks  well  nor  sounds 
well.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  romance 
about  it.  W  e  did  not  dare  to  give  it 
out  to  the  newspa])er>.  It  would  have 
sounded  (|iiite  too  horrible.  So — so  I 
was  chronicled  as  under  the  weather 
with  an  attack  of  tonsilitis,  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  read  well.  I  was  a  sight! 
People  came  to  see  me.  and  turned 
away  to  laugh.  In  the  lines  of  'Audrey' 
were  'Audrey  of  the  eyes!  Audrey 
of  the  hair!  Audrey  of  the  throat!' 
And  I  was  'Audrey  of  the  mumps!' 
Wasn't  it  quite  too  plaintive?" 

And  so  we  chattered,  as  thouLjh  .she 
were  going  to  play  the  rest  of  her  life. 

IX  "Merely  Mary  Ann"  she  certainly 
*  took  kind')-  indeed  to  the  legacy  of 
five  million  dollars,  but  it  suggested 
nothing  to  me.  Even,'  girl  might  have 
played  the  role  alontf  similar  lines.  She 
had  many  plans  to  elaborate,  and  I 
listened  to  them  and  recorded  them 
in  due  course.  She  was  a  delightful 
conversationalist ;  and  moreover  she 
owned  the  sense  of  humor  that  gives 
spice  to  the  casual  theatrical  talk.  She 
was  a  young  star,  with  a  pcnsi\'e.  un- 
ruffled career,  and  the  stage  had  not 
been  precisely  unkind  to  her.  The 
proverbial  ups  and  downs  were,  how- 
ever. Inominiy,  nnrf  a  few  yenrs  hence 
she  might  have  been  less  optimistic. 
But  all  ended  well. 

The  marriage  h'Os  celebrated  with 
matjnificetit  [•('"it  ffd  lavish  disptay. 
Jt'ith  tlir  v.'.'nt,;  prince,  shr  si.-f'f\  <!  into 
the  carriiiih'  tirown  by  four  o.'!//.-  /n/r 
horses.  The  bad  fairy  teas  th-^tirled, 
and  /tiled  with  angry  discomfiture,  and — 
they  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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EVERY  time  I  read  of  Mrs.  George 
Gould's  latest  grandchilil.  I 
shiver  1  1  look  at  my  embaldcneU 
head  and  grow  quite  morbid,  for  i  re- 
member her  when  she  was  Edith  Kin|r- 
don,  playiDtf  ingenues  in  ATtf^iistin 
Daly's  company !  There's  a  horrible 
thing  to  happen  to  a  critic  if  he  should 
ever  want  to  pretend  that  he  was 
youthful! 

I  wont  say  that  I  singled  her  out, 
hut  I  do  insist  that  I  thought  her  the 
most  fascinating  and  delightful  little 
ingenue  1  had  ever  looked  upon.  Hers 
Mras  the  freshness  of  flamboyant  girl- 
hood:  the  eyes  Innt^hetl.  insouciantly 
innocent,  and  the  figure  was  slim,  lis- 
some and  exquisite.  She  played 
opposite  the  haughty,  regal  and  popular 
]Mi>!;  Rchan.  and  she  was  something  of 
a  revelation. 

This  country  is  particularly  prolific 
in  the  matter  of  inp^cniic^;, — the  climate 
seems  to  make  for  them, — but  I  ven- 
ture to  remark  that  if  Edith  Kingdon 
were  to  appear  to-day,  not  a  critic  could 
afford  to  pn^s  licr  by  tinnnticed. 

She  went  abruad  with  the  Daly  com- 
pany and  played  with  that  organiza- 
tion in  Paris,  nnd  in  due  time  there 
came  back  stories  of  how  Paris  had 
apjjlaudcd  and  recognized  her  beauty 
and  talent,  and  how  Miss  Rehan  had 
been  extremely  annoyed  about  it. 
Mere  utuipapcr  gossip,  perhaps,  but 
of  course  we  all  gave  it  space :  and 
when  it  was  denied,  we  crave  the  denial 
space  too,  as  is  our  honest  custom  in 
such  matters. 

Little  Edith  Kingdon  never  knew  the 
struggles  and  vieissitudcs  of  the  stage, 
and  never  even  arrive<l  at  the  sublime 
goat  that  leads  to  the  interview.  She 
never  grew  beyond  the  inqfenue  ^tac^e. — 
don't  tell  me  that  no  actress  ever  docs 
that, — and  the  theater  lost  her  almost 
before  it  realized  that  it  possessed 
her.  I  can  rernll  her  standing  in  a 
white  muslin  fiock  in  the  center  of 
the  Daly  stage,  and  laughingly  flouting 
the  youth  who  played  the  other  jtu  enile 
comecly  role.  Those  whom  the  gods 
love^!  It  seemed  to  be  a  case  of 
that ! 

.As  in  the  case  of  Miss  Oilman  and 
Miss  Robson— . 


The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
mopHificeHt  pomp  and  lavish  display. 
tVith  the  youHi/  prince,  she  stepped  into 
the  carriaye  dratcn  by  four  milk-uhite 
horses.  The  bad  fairy  was  thwarted, 
(iiid  f\llt\i  ^^■i!h  (iiif/ry  diSi  oiufitUte,  OHd— 
they  lived  happily  ever  alter, 

DUT  of  Mrs.  George  Gould  I  got 

another  glimpse,  years  and  years 
after.  1  had  seen  lier  as  a  girl  in  the 
Daly  company.  You  see,  she  was  so 
young  when  slie  left  the  Stage,  that 
its  glamour  must  still  have  appealed  to 
her. 

One  aftertioon,  eight  years  ago,  I  was 
bidden  to  the  Plaza  Hotel  to  see  a  little 
playlet  entitled  "Mrs.  V^an  Vechten's 
Divorce  Dance."  It  was  enacted  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Plaza,  and  was  quite 
a  society  event,  .\n6.  in  that  plivlet 
was  the  onc-linie  ingenue  of  the  Daly 
Theater  company,  Edith  Kingdon,  now 
^frs.  George  Gould,  with  two  hi^  son^^ 
in  evidence— Mr.  George  Jay  Gould, 
Jr.,  who  was  a  page,  and  Mr.  Kingdon 
Gould,  who  was  an  usher! 

For  a  few  minute?  T  dreaded  the 
opetiiiiL,'  of  the  little  play,  for  I  thought 
that  I  might  see  the  once^elightful 
ijisjeiuie  of  tny  early  days  grown  old, 
and  worse  than  that — fat  1 

I  was  mistaken.  Tt  was  a  boudoir 
scene,  and  the  French  maid  was  bus- 
tling nrntmd  a-^  French  maids  always — 
don't,  in  real  life.  Mrs.  Fan  Vcchtcn 
was  giving  a  dance  to  celebrate  the 
first  anniversary  of  Iht  divorce.  She 
wore  a  shimmering  gown  of  satin,  with 
the  neck,  shoulders  and  arms  in  splen- 
did revelation,  and  in  Mrs.  Van  Vech- 
ten  I  recognized  the  former  Editli 
Kingdon.  There  she  was — mature  but 
lovely  I  The  expression  of  diaphanous 
yntith  was  still  there,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  laughing  eyes  had  not  dimin- 
ished. 

IV^O.sri.V  they  return  to  the  st.ige, 
anil   the  bad   fairy  is  thwarted 
temporarily  only,  and  they  don't  live 

liapiiily  ever  after,  and  marri.ai^e  is  but 
an  interlude.  Therefore  the  three  cases 
T  have  mentioned  are.  in  reportorial 

language,  "fraught  with  significance." 

and  T  re^arrl  them  a<  distinctly  classi- 
fiable among  my  unitpie  experiences. 
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New  Gowns 
Seen  on  the  \ 
Stage 


COSTUMES  WORN 
BY  ACTRESSES  WHO 
MAKE   A  BUSINESS 
OF    BEING  COR 
RECTLY    AND  BE 
COMINGLY  DRESSED 


Y AXSCI    DOLL  V-i.r 
perhaps  it  is  her  sisti-r 
Roszika — wearing,   in  "His 
Bridal    Night,"    a  brides- 
maid's drtss  <tl  white  tullc 
with  a  dc.-ign  of  satin  hem- 
siitclu'd  on  with  silver.  The 
petticoat    is   of    lace  witl.^T 
trimmings  and  hcmstitcliing  ^( 
which    >hovv    throngli  the 
overskirt.    This   petticoat        '  / 
ha>  wreaths  of  orange-ltlos-  ^ 
Soms  all  the  way  round  and 
Up  tile  front.   The  hodicc  of 
this  dre>s  is  white  satin  witli 
a    hertlia    nf    wliite  tulle 
trimmed    with    white  satin 
and   silver  iiemstitchinj; 
with  a   bunch   of    orange - 
Mossoms  at  the  waist. 


rii.iinsnptn  bv 


Above:  He.vJdreis  worn  by  Oollv  S:j*cr« 
witb  Oriental  toj  Rowns.    It  i<  of  mmivc 
and  >ilv«r  brocdiJr,  with  blue  tulle  veiling 
over  tke  «y**. 
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Loiiifc  Dr«»er  ai  she 
appeared  ii<  the  r«cent 

production,  now  with- 
drawn, "Coat  Tales." 


New  Vi'ck 


4 


TH  F.  coat 
and  skirt 
arc    of  heavy 
cliiflfon  velvet, 
the  coat  made 
in   t  li  e  new 
Russian  skirt 
effect.  This 
latter    is  fas- 
tened with 
buttons  and  a 
pirdle  just  be- 
low   the  waist- 
line.    The  skirt 
srives   a  short- 
waist  e  d  efTect. 
and  has  patch- 
pockets  directlv 
in    front.  The 
.  cape    is    of  fur. 
ncsipned   by  Frances, 
York. 
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C  a  r  r  o 
M  c  Comas 


WHISTLER.  SINGER. 
VAUDE  VILLI  AN. 
MUSI  C  AL-COMEDY 
PRINCIPAL.  STOCK 
ACTRESS.  DRA- 
MATIC ACTRESS 
AND   FILM  STAR 


ARROLL 
McCO- 
i\I  A  S 
laughed     a  u  tl 
said :   "Call  it  ver- 
satility if  you  will. 
I've  done  everything 
from  concert-singinj; 
down, — or  up,  whichever 
you   please,  —  with  the 
exception  of  performing  in  a 
circus.    And   I    have  hopes  of 
doing  that  yet." 

And  slie  has,  indeed.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Judge  C.  C.  Mc- 
Comas.  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of 
those  wlio  prosecuted  the  Mc- 
Xaniaras,  and  started  on  the  stage 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old. 
She  was  a  whistler  then.  She 
traveled  all  over  the  L'nitcd  States, 
whistled  in  all  tho  capitals  of 
Furope.  and  then  appeared  in 
South  Africa.  She  hc-camc,  dur- 
ing all  this  experience,  a  singer 
also. 

Xext  Miss  McComas.  as  if  to 
prove  there  was 
nothing  she 
couldn't  d  o.  he- 
came  an  actress,  a 
musical  -  coined v 
sort  of  person. 
She  played  prin- 
cip;il  parts  in  "The 


CTarroll  VtcCTomas, 
leading  woman  in 
Da'Oid  Belafco's 
production.  "S«v«n 
ancei.  •  com- 
o^y  by  Roi  Cooper 
Megru«. 

Phoinirrikph  bir 
llartMiuk.  San  fraadaeo- 
Laa  Aagilai 
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Dollar  Princess,"  "The  Marriage 
Market  '  and  with  Donald  I  Irian  m 
•  The  Siren.  " 

\'au<leville  she  had  done,  and 
so  there  were  two  more  jjhases  of 
the  theater  she  had  yet  to  under- 
take— drama   and   the  mntion- 
j)ictures.     She   met   and  con- 
quered both.     She  was  with 
Billie  Fiurke  in  "The  Mind  the 
Paint'    (;irl."    in    "The  Sala- 
mander." WPS  John  Drew's  lead- 
ing woman  in  "The  Single  .Man." 
made  a  }>ersonal  triumph  in  "In- 
side the  Lines"  and  is  making  a 
greater  name  tor  herself  this  season 
in    the    Belasco    production,  "Seven 
Chances." 

.And  as  if  all  that  varied  experience  were 
not  enough  and  then  some,  she  served  several 
t  ngagemeius  in  slock  and  incidetUally  did  some 
films  .-It  odfl  times. 

f'urthermore,    she    is   of   the  type  that 
never  grows  up.    Her  vivacity  wont  per- 
mit it. 
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Anent  Alice  (Joyce)  Mary  (Pickford)  Moore 


Joyce 


AND  HER  VERY 
PROUD  MOTHER 

Ik     P)i:SPITE  suffrage,  the  fox-trot,  mila- 
(lay's  cigarette  and  niiladay's  highball, 
there  are  still  some  proud  mothers  on  this 
livtdy  glol)e.  And  Alice  Joyce  (Mrs.  Tom 
Moore,  if  ^ou  please)  is  one  of  the  proud- 
est— this  btg-eyed,  sad-eyed,  dark-eyed  girl 
1^    with  the  wistful  smile,  who  a  few  years  ago 
— /   stepped  from  an  artists'  model's  pedestal 
^    into  immediate  popularity  as  a  leading  woman 
in  the  films. 

Let  those  actresses  and  actors  who  hide 
away  their  children  as  if  they  were  the 
plague,  bow  their  heads  in  utter  shame. 
Alice  Joyce  wants  everylwdy  to  know 
about  and  admire  her  still-less-than- 
a-year-old  Alice  Mary  Moore,  who 
V     i        has   a   birthday   every  Tuesday, 
y  \       (  The  "Mar>'"  part  of  the  name  is 
^  for  .Aunt  Mary  Pickford.) 

.And  as  a  proud  mother,  she 
has  returned  to  the  films,  where, 
until  two  years  ago,  when  she 
married  and  retired  tempo- 
rarily from  the  screen,  she 
was  a  most  brilliant  star. 
"Hut,"  she  says,  "before  I 
am  an  actress.  I  am  first  a 
wife  and  mother." 

Alice  Joyce  is  unusual 
in  other  ways  too.  In 
the  first  place,  she  is' 
not  "stagey."  Un- 
less she  were  to 
tell  you, — which 
>  h  e  probably 
wouldn't,  if  it 
were  not  neces- 
sary. —  youM 
never  suspect 
her  of  being  an 
actress.  Her 
humor  is  ever 
uppemiost ;  her 
wit   never  fails 
her:  and  she  has 
a  personality 
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that  invarial)ly  commands  attention  with 
ease. 

Ilut,  jjcttinfi  back  to  I'ahy  Alice  Mary 
Moore,  >top  and  reflect:  She  binds 
tojfether  with  blood  relationship  a  dis- 
tinguished company.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  I'ather  Tom  Moore  and 
Mother  Alice  Joyce.    Then  there  are 


L'ncle  Owen  Moore  and  Aunt  Mary 
I^ickford,  and  L'ncle  Matt  Moore  and 
Aunt  .Mary  .Moore;  and  then  besides 
there  is  also  .Mabel  .\ormand,  who  de- 
mands— and  receives — rccogm'tion  as 
"chutn-aunt." 

S(fntr  l)aby?  W  ell,  we  just  rather 
think  so! 


Mother 
Alic«  Joyce 
and  Be  by 
Alic«  in 
for  n 
swim. 
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LouiM  GUum  on 

one  of  tKc 
CTalifornia  bvacKet 


"My  relaxation  is 
designing  coftum«>." 


Siren   and  Home-Body 

WHY  VAMPIRES  OF  THE  MIMIC  WOPvLD 
ARE    SELDOM   WHAT   THEY  SEEM 


l_l 


HAD  often  wondered  why  it 
is  that  the  siren  or  vampire 
of  the  stage  or  screen  are 
almost  invariahly  the  opposite  in  real 
life.  So  I  asked  that  wrecker  ot  pho- 
toplay homes,  Louise  Glaum. 

"That's  an  easy  question,"  she 
answered,  "it  is  because  the  real  vam- 
pire thinks  others  do  not  see  the  vam- 
pire side  of  her — even  if  she  realizes 
that  she  has  one.  She  always  tries  to 
act  the  part  of  the  sweet  young  thing 
when  she  is  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers. On  the  screen  or  on  the  stage 
she  could  probably  act  it  pretty  well. 
lUit  she  is  so  accustomed  to  trying  to 
hide  her  tnie  character  and  to  acting 
that  of  another,  that  she  couldn't  show 
it  before  the  camera. 

"And  anyway,  a  vampire  seldom 
thinks  of  herself  as  a  vampire.  She 
has   a   philosophy  that    forgives  her 


sins.  .\sk  her  to  'ne  herself,  and  she 
would  l)e  the  wronged  wife  or  the 
abandoned  sweetheart. 

"She  couldn't,  to  save  her  life,  ex- 
aggerate herself,  as  we  must  do.  (By 
'we'  1  mean  tho.se  of  us  home-bodies 
who  revel  in  being  .sirens  of  the  screen 
because  they  are  our  mere  imaginings.) 
Sometimes  I  think  I  exaggerate  a  char- 
acter unknowingly.  In  most  cases  you 
will  lind  that  actresses  who  play  heavy 
dramatic  roles  are — in  real  life — con- 
tradictions of  the  parts  they  portray. 
I  suppose  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  tragedian  is  freciuently.  otT  the  stage, 
a  comedian,  and  that  a  comedian  i.s 
usually  a  sad.  serious  person. 

".As  for  myself.  1  play  the  siren  all 
day  at  the  studio,  and  then  spend  my 
evenings  at  home  with  my  people.  My 
relaxation  is  designing  costumes." 

This  is  truly  an  awakening. 
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GASOLINE 

By  Frank  R.  Adams 

G''  [lASOLINE   all   by   itself   is  niatle  anything  out  of  his  discovery.  He 

harmless  enough.    It's  when  preferred  to  kick  his  velocipede  along 

\\          H  you  mix  it  with  air  that  it  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  and 

becomes  explosive.   If  you  go  farther  traded  his  oil  claims  to  John  D.  Povvha- 

and  mix  it  with  spark-plugs,  induction-  tan,  whom  he  had  met  through  a  certain 

coils,    carburetors,    intake-manifolds.  Captain  Smith  of  Virginia, 

valves,  magnetos,  timers,  etc.,  then  you  Nolwdy  thought  of  putting  the  stuflF 

have  a  compound  that  is  not  only  ex-  into  the  cylinders  of  an  engine  until 

plosive  but  positively  immoral.  '^^70,  nearly  three  hundred  years  later. 

I  wonder  if  Job  would  have  received  Julius  Hock  is  the  name  to  be  men- 
*that  leather  medal  for  complacent  tioncd  after  the  word  "drtmn"  the  next 
endurance  if  he  had  owned  a  gasoline  time  your  six-cylinder  fiitabout  refuses 
engine.  It  is  true  he  had  boils,  but  to  mote  on  a  hot  day  eighteen  kilo- 
after  all,  what  are  boils  compared  to  meters  from  the  home  plate.  Julius, 
a  few  drops  of  water  in  your  gasoline-  above  mentioned,  was  a  popular  young 
tank  and  a  train  that  has  to  be  made  man  of  Vienna,  Austria,  who  lost  all  his 
seven  miles  away?  friends  shortly  after  the  gasoline  engine 

Petroleum  in  America  was  first  dis-  was  placed  upon  the  market, 

covered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1505.  Pray,  do  not  gather  from  the  preced- 

History  does  not  state,  but  it  is  to  be  ing  paragraph  that  the  author  of  this 

presumed  he  noticed  that  it  was  not  article  is  an  enemy  to  the  gasoline 

water  when  he  threw  a  match  into  it  motor.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  one  of 

after  lighting  a  pipeful  of  the  widely  the  stanchest  supporters  that  John  and 

advertised  product  which  comes  in  the  William  Rockefeller  possess.   If  thev 

tidy  red  tins.    But  Sir  Walter  never  are  not  supported  in  tlie  style  to  which 
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they  are  accustomed,  it  is 
not  my  fault.  With  gaso- 
line at  the  price  it  has 
been  for  the  last  year,  it's 
a  cinch  they  have  been 
getting  more  of  my  in- 
come  than  my  justly  in- 
dignant grocer)'man. 
•;  For,  be  it  known,  there 
are  housed  under  the  va- 
rious roof^;  of  niy  estate 
(sic)  no  less  than  four 
pieces  of  gasoline  machin- 
ery. There  have  been 
others,  notably  a  thirty- 
two- foot  launch,  named 
Si'vhad,  driven— occasion- 
ally— by  a  two-cylinder 
galling  which  must  have 
been  designed  by  Julius 
Hock  himself  and  con 
structed  ty  the  Krupp 
Gun  Company. 

So  \.  Ill  II  !  nnittcr  the  word  "j^asolinc" 
you  sec  1  know  wlicrcof  I  speak.  I  have 
known  the  exhilaration  tiiat  cotnes  from 
spuming  the  road  at  a  forty-mile  clip ; 
I  have  tasted  the  joy  of  climbing  from 
billow  to  billow  with  the  spray  of  the 
sea  in  my  nostrils.  And  I  nave  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  the  sudilcn  plop  tfiat 
denotes  the  expirinff  automobile  engine, 
the  exultant  bang  with  which  a  tire 
gives  up  the  ghost  on  a  hot  day.  and  the 
sickening'  wallow  that  comes  when  a 
launch  ceases  to  chmb  from  billow  to 
billow  but  tnsteiid  drains  inertly  in  the 
hollows  between. 

I F  1  may  say  so,  there  is  a  certain  prc- 
^  natal  cussedncss  about  a  marine 
engine  quite  foreign  to  the  compara- 
tively tame  half-brother  who  lives 
under  the  kennel-hood  of  an  auto- 
mobile. For  one  thing,  a  launch-engine 
is  always  located  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boat,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
Stand  on  your  head  either  to  crank 
it  or  to  inspect  its  gizzard  when  it  re- 
fuses to  yield  to  persuasion.  The  other 
and  obvious  reason  why  so  many 
launch-owners  are  annually  carted 
away  to  sanitariums  and  asylums  is 
because  there  is  only  one  place  where 
a  marine  engine  cares  to  stop,  and 
that  is  out  ia  the  middle  of  the  lake. 


GKLON  □ 


If  tK^  (John  and  WilL.m  Rockc- 
f(»ilfr)  ore  not  supported  in  th« 
style  to  wKjjEi  tKev  <iri'  IV.  <  1 1  •QIMcl, 

it  it  not  fault. 


preferably  late  at  night 
with  a  heavy  sea  running 
and  everybody  on  board 
willing  to  be  seasick  upon 
the  least  encouragement. 

I  have  owned  iharine  en- 
gines of  that  sort :  I  have 
oi>erated  stationary' motors 
that  were  more  stationary 
even  than  their  manufac- 
turers claimed  for  them; 
and  lastly  for  years  1  have 
sat  at  the  wheel  and  under 
the  pan  of  my  own  dar- 
ling igio-model  threshing 
machine  afTectionatcly 
known  as  "Grandma 
Chalmeif."  (If  Hugh 
Chalmers  should  read  this 
and  consider  it  an  adver- 
tisement, he  may  send 
"Grandma"  an  iron  cross 
in  care  of  this  magazine.) 
Yes,  indeed,  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
I  am  one  of  those  automobile  pests  who 
know  exactly  what  is  the  matter,  from 
the  sound  of  the  engine.  Information 
and  advice  I  willingly  impart  to  stran- 
gers, and  to  friends  who  subsequently 
become  strangers.  It's  funny — isn't 
it  ? — that  you  can  advise  a  man  how  to 
manage  his  wife  or  how  to  raise  his 
children,  but  that  the  minute  you  imply 
that  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the 

habits  of  his  pet  gasolinr  inoii«;trosity, 
all  is  off  between  you.  Surely  you 
believe  this.  Tf  not,  recall  that  time 
when  Smith  cranked  for  twenty  min- 
utes on  his  old  Illucy  Forty  and  you 
finally  suggested  that  he  turn  on  the 
gasoline.  He  thanked  you  gratefully^ 

(lid  he  not? 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  for  instance, 
that  a  sKght  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

what  was  the  real  roa'^on  why  their 
Buzzard  Four  Runabout  failed  to  hit 
on  its  XumlKT  Three  cylinder  has 
nearly  caused  a  divorce  in  tne  family  of 
my  friend  Herbert  Prendeigast 

tJERB  lived  far  enough  from  his 

*  *  office  so  that  it  took  forty-five 
minutes  or  so  even,'  morning  to  get 
there  on  the  street-car.  Quite  naturally, 
that  much  tinne  spent  in  a  sttt£^  public 
conveyance  seemed  like  shMr  waste,  to 
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Herb.  It  occurred  to  him  one  day  that 
it  he  saved  the  ten  cents  he  s\>tnt  in 
carfare  for  a  few  weeks,  he  would  have 
enough  cash  to  buy  a  modest  runabout. 
Then  he  could  drive  to  work  every  day 
and  eventually  save  more  than  the  car 
cost.  He  was  partly  right.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  tire  companies  he  would  have  come 
out  ahead. 

That,  however,  is  another  story.  The 
difficultv  with  which  we  are  concerned 
arose  when  Mrs.  Lillian  Prendergast 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  her  to  go  down  to  the  office  with  her 
husband  in  the  morning  and  drive  the 
car  home  for  her  own  use  during  the 
day.  Then  in  the  afternoon,  so  the  plan 
ran,  she  would  come  back  downtown, 
pick  up  the  tired  Mr.  Prendergast  and 
bring  him  home  to  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment of  his  comfortable  home.  Thus 
they  would  be  together  more  of  the 
time  and  would  have  a  chance  to  enjoy 
the  glories  of  out-of-doors  with  one 
another.  It  looked  like  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement. 

So  even  l)eforc  the  car  arrived 
from  the  factory  they  got  two 
copies  of  the  liuzzard  manual  and 
began  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
theory  of  driving  and  maintaining 
the  1916-model  Iiuzzard 
Four  Runabout.  The 
agent  that  soUl  the  cir, 
who  from  long  practice 
had  acquired  consider- 
able facility  as  (a  liar, 
fell  down  gracefully  on 
his  promise  to  make  de- 
livery in  ten  days,  and 
so  they  had  plenty  of 
time  to  absorb  the  facts 
so  clearly  set  forth  in 
the   "Buzzard  ■  Book." 
Thus  long  before  either 
of  them  had  even  pene- 
trated the  mysteries 
that   lie  beneath  a 
Buzzard  hood,  Mr. 
Prendergast  had  ac- 
quired the  useful  infor- 
mation that  "a  slight 
play  in  the  torque  arm 
may  be  taken  up  by  a 
quarter-turn  of  the 


torque-arm  buffer-spring  extension  cas- 
tle nut,"  and  Mrs.  Prendergast  knew 
for  a  fact  that  "the  intermediate  diflfer- 
ential  gear-pinion  sometimes  gets 
slightly  out  of  alignment  with  the 
planetary  transmission  and  requires 
adjustment  to  the  jack-shaft."  In 
other  words,  they  were  both  full  of  in- 
formation that  they  were  dying  to  tell 
somebody  about. 

pr IN' ALLY  the  car  came.  Both  Mr. 
*  and  Mrs.  Prendergast  took  lessons 
in  driving  it.  Both  made  rapid  progress. 
Thus  the  day  that  Mrs.  Prendergast 
learned  to  climb  the  curbstone  and 
drive  on  the  sidewalk,  Mr.  Prendergast 
also  discovered  that  backing  into  a 
brewery  truck  is  the  easiest  and  quick- 
est way  to  extinguish  one's  tail  light 
without  leaving  the  seat. 

In  a  week  the  road  had  no  terrors  for 
them.  Either  one  could  pass  a  traffic 
policeman  without  hitting  him  uninten- 
tionally, and  both  had  learned  to  re- 
gard with  passionate  hatred  electric 
bro  u  g  h  a  m  s 
with  Indy  driv- 
ers. This  last 
is  the  badge  of 
every  true 
gasoline  mo- 
{orist.  We,  who 
drive  and  con- 
trol sixty- 


Recall  tKftt  time  when  Smith  cranked  for  twenty  ntinutes  on  his  old 
Bluey  Forty  and  you  pnally  juggested  that  he  turn  on  the  gasoline. 
He  thanked  you  gratefully,  did  he  not?. 
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horse  gasoline  destroyers,  never  will 
be  able  to  understand  why  the  lady 
chairman  of  a  two-Dobbiii-power  juice- 
buggy  sccnis  to  require  the  entire  width 
of  the  street  for  her  sham-battle  nia- 
neuvers.  In  the  geometry  of  the  squaw- 
chauflfcur  of  a  current-cart,  the  axiom 
about  a  straight  line  was  apparently 
omitted.  There  is  no  way  to  pass  them 
except  by  shutting  your  eyes  and  hop- 
ing that  you  will  miss,  meanwhile  put- 
ting on  enough  power  to  kill  'em  in- 
stantly if  you  don't. 

Herb  and,  Lillian  became  good  com- 
mon or  garden  drivers.  Of  course  there 
were  some  minor  ditTerenccs  of  opinion 
as  to  the  correct  way  to  aimoy  a  trolley- 
car  motorman  most  efficiently,  and  each 
had  a  pet  theory  on  how  to  stop  skid- 
ding, but  in  tlie  main  their  motor  trips 
together  were  adventures  in  content- 
ment. 

Until  the  Number  Three  cylinder  be- 
gan to  miss!  Herbert  noticed  it  first 
when  he  failed  to  make  Dead  Man's 
Hill  on  high.  This  annoyed  him,  as 
he  had  always  prided  himself  that  he 
could  go  all  the  way 
to  town  and  back 
without  touching  the 
gear-shift.  Then  Lil- 
lian found  out  for 
herself  that  the 
Buzzard  stalled  and 
coughed  in  the  midst 
of  a  traffic-tangle 
and  got  her  in  more 
wrong  than  usual 
with  the  street- 
crossing  policeman, 
who  askefl  her  with 
forced  politeness  if 
she  had  learned  to 
drive  in  a  school  of 
domestic  science. 

She  told  her  ex- 
perience to  Herbert 
on  the  way  home, 
and  he  wanted  to 
lick  the  cop,  until 
Lillian  pointed  out 
which  one  it  was. 
Then  he  decided  it 
would  be  more  dig- 
nified to  take  his 
number.  So  he  did. 


and  he  has  it  yet.  It  will  doubtless  be 
found  among  his  papers  when  he  is 
dead,  and  his  executor  will  try  to  open 
the  safe  with  it  as  a  combination. 

At  any  rate,  both  were  agreed  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  en- 
gine, and  by  opening  the  mulller*  cut- 
out and  listening  to  the  fo.x-trot  tempo 
for  a  few  moments  they  decided  that 
it  was  cramp  colic  and  that  a  major 
operation  was  necessary. 

A  S  soon  as  they  got  home,  each  made 
a  dive  for  the  Buzzard  manual. 
Lillian  got  it.  Hence  when  they  went 
out  to  the  garage  after  dinner  to  fix 
up  the  car,  Lillian's  information  about 
mechanics  was  fresher  than  Herbert's. 
She  knew  some  words  that  he  had  for- 
gotten. 

Herbert  had  the  engine  running.  The 
sounds  resembled  the  taps  given  by  an 
old-fashioned  clog-dancer  on  a  wooden 
floor. 

TTi«n  tK«  Buznrc]  (tailed  and 
ctnigKed  in  tke  midst  of  • 
tinflic-tangle  and  got  Kar  in 
more  wrong  tKan  uiual  with 
tKe  ttreet-crofsing  polioatnan, 
wKo  asked  her  witK  foroad 
poLtenass  if  sKe  had  leMTiad 
to  drive  in  a  tc^tool  of  domes- 
tic sdanoa. 
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Even  before  tke  car  arrived  tKey  got  ttfo  copie*  of  the  Buzzard 
manual  and  began  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  theory  of  driving 
and  maintainirvg  the  iqib-model  Buzzard  Four  Runabout. 


"One  of  the  cylinders  is  missing,"  he 
observed  sagely. 

"How  many  should  there  be?"  his 
wife  asked,  counting  them  from  left 
.to  right. 

"The  trouble  is  to  tell  which  one  it 
is,""  he  went  on,  disregarding  her  ques- 
tion. "The 
book  says  to 
short  -  circuit 
the  spark  to 
each  cylinder 
in  turn  until 
you  find  the 
one  which 
does  not  de- 
crcp.se  the 
speed  of  the 
engine  when 
it  is  cut  out. 
I  wonder 
how  I  short- 
circuit  the 
spark." 

He  discov- 
e  r  e  d  almost 
immediately 

by  touching  a  spark-plug  with  one  hand 
while  he  had  hold  of  one  of  the  fenders 
with  the  other. 

"What's  the  matter — did  it  hurt 
you?"  Lillian  asked  sympathetically  as 
Herbert  snatched  his  hand  away  with 
a  startled  expletive. 

"Did  you  notice  if  the  engine  slowed 
down  any  when  I  did  that?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"How  could  I.  when  you  yelled  so?" 

"Great  Scott,  here  I  go  and  get  near- 
ly electrocuted  in  order  to  test  out  this 
engine,  and  just  because  you're  not 
paying  attention  it  has  to  he  done*  all 
over  again.  Next  time  you  can  do  it 
yourself." 

"I  wonder  how  it  would  be  to  use  a 
screwdriver,"  Lillian  mused  practically. 
Adopting  her  own  suggestion,  she  con- 
nected the  tip  of  the  spark-plug  with 
the  body  of  the  engine  by  means  of  the 
metal  part  of  a  wooden-handled  screw- 
driver. "See — the  engine  slows  up  im- 
mediately." 

"Huh,"  sneered  Herl)ert.  "I  suppose 
it  recognized  its  master.  Why  don't 
you  make  it  sit  up  and  beg?  In  another 
week  you'll  have  it  trained  to  jump 
through  a  paper-coverod  hoop." 


"Well,  it  did  work,  didn't  it?"  Lillian 
countered,  a  trifle  flushed  with  her  own 
success.  "Hy  trying  out  the  other  cylin- 
ders the  same  way,  we  discover  that 
it  is  the  third  one  which  is  not  affected 
by  short-circuiting  the  spark." 

LJERBERT 
*  *  stood  back 
gazing  at  her 
m  mock  ad- 
miration. "All 
you  need  is  a 
couple  of  can- 
celed postage- 
stamps  to  be  a 
complete  cor- 
respondence 
school  of  en- 
g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g . 
Why  did  you 
ever  marry? 
W  h  y  didn't 
you  go  to  De- 
troit and  get 
a  job  in  the 
trouble  depart- 
ment of  a  tin  Klizabeth  factory?" 

"The  question  now  is.  'What  makes 
it  miss?'  "  Mrs.  Prendergast  stated. 

"Of  course  you  know."  her  husband 
sneered.  "No  one  with  a  skypiece  like 
yours  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
Iwflled  by  a  measly  little  forty-horse- 
power clockwork  like  this.  It  might 
annoy  Thomas  Edison  to  figure  it  out, 
but  not  you — oh  no!" 
"Don't  get  angry.  Herb." 
"Angry?  Great  Scott.  I'm  not  angrj'. 
I'm  as  calm  as  a  puddle  of  grease  on  a 
cement  floor.  Why  should  I  get  angry? 
All  I  have  to  do  is  .stand  here  and  lis- 
ten to  you  think." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  chose  to  overlook 
the  rising  pitch  of  her  Inisljand's  voice 
as  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  not  angry. 

"I  wonder  if  there  is  enough  gasoline 
in  the  commutator?"  she  surmised  out 
loud. 

"Ah,  that's  it!"  Herbert  pounced 
upon  her  statement.  "Some  double-A-i 
mechanic  with  the  intellect  of  a  Sibe- 
rian weak  fish  has  forgotten  to  put  gaso- 
line in  the  commutator.  Do  you  know 
what  a  commutator  is?" 

"Isn't  that  the  thing  where  the  air 
is  mixed  with  the  gasoline?" 

I  y  I .  I  ^  c  o  L  y 
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"You  mean  the  carburetor?" 

"Don't  yell  so  loud.  Of  course  that's 
what  I  tneait.  What  does  it  matter 
what  I  call  it'" 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
me  what  you  call  it.  Call  it  the  exas- 
perator,  if  you  wish,  unless  you  want 
to  keep  that  name  for  yourself.  I  think 
the  reason  the  third  cylinder  is  missing 
is  because  the  magneto  is  slightly 
waqxrl  so  that  there  is  too  much  play 
in  the  induction-coil." 

Herbert  had  sprung  three  words  Lil- 
lian was  intending  to  use  herself  later, 
and  she  felt  tliat  she  had  been  robbed. 
"How  absurd!  The  magneto  is  per- 
fectly all  right,  as  anyone  can  see  by 
looking  at  it."  Slic  iiointed  carelessly 
at  the  engine-driven  tire-pump;  and 
Herbert,  being  equally  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  appearance  of  a  magneto*  fell 
for  it. 

"I'm  going  to  take  it  apart,  any- 
way," Herbert  decided,  nettled  at  her 

sucecss  witli  the  spark-phigs  and  fle- 
termined  to  put  something  over  for 
himself. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  tt  together 
again  V 

"Of  course!  What  do  you  think  I 
am.  a  parlor  mechanic?  A  man  ought 

to  know  all  about  Iiis  own  car.  I'ntil 
you've  taken  it  apart  and  put  it  together 
again,  you- can't  really  understand  one 
of  them." 

Vn'HEN  it  came  to  taking  the  engine 
"    apart,  Herbert  proved  himself  a 

wniuler.  Kvcn  tlic  liardcst  set  holts 
had  to  yield  finally  to  the  combined 
pressure  of  his  strength  plus  a  smoke- 
less cuss-word  or  two.  Of  course,  a 
few  of  llie  bolts  twisted  off,  leaving 
firmly  imbedded  in  solid  steel,  seg- 
ments that  he  wondered  how  he  would 
get  out,  but  in  geiunil  he  managed  to 
separate  a  £;;nnrj  many  of  the  smaller 
parts  from  the  cylinders.  In  an  hour 
he  had  a  washtub  lialf  full  of  only 
slightly  damaged  junk,  ntid  lie  was  cov- 
ered from  head  to  foot  with  grapiiite 
grease. 

Lillian  helped  him  with  advlic 
Occasionnllv  she  would  j^o  into  the 
house  and  karn  a  few  new  words  out 
of  the  manual  and  then  come  back  to 


helji  some  more.  Herbert  prayed  that 
on  one  of  those  trips  she  would  break 
her  1^  or  lose  the '  power  of  speech 
temporarily,  but  he  was  all  out  of  luck. 
Lillian  insisted  upon  ottering  advice 
and  making  suggestions.  Any  police- 
man could  have  warned  her  not  to 
speak  to  a  man  lying  at  hh  case  under 
a  gasoline  engine  with  blood  in  his  eye 
— ^to  say  nothmg  of  a  good  deal  of  dirt ; 
but  no  policeman  was  there  to  bid  her 
pause. 

So  she  said:  "The  manual  says  the 
first  thing  to  do  when  a  cyliiulcr  misses 
is  to  trace  out  the  electric  v/ires  tliat 
lead  to  it.  Did  you  do  that?" 

"Great  suffering  crayfish!"  shouted 
Herbert  with  scarcely  suppressed  venom 
because  just  then  he  had  pinched  his 
own  blackened  thumb  with  a  pair  of 
pliers  tmder  the  mistaken  impression 
that  it  was  a  mit ;  "don't  make  another 
suggestion  for  ten  minutes,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  dollar  a  minute.  Hand  me  that 
hammer." 

"What  for?" 

"What  for?  Great  Scott,  what  for? 
I'm  going  to  beat  my  brains  out  with 
it,  of  course.  What  did  you  think  I 
was  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Do  i  look  hke 
the  pr^ident  of  the  Ladies'  Interna- 
tional Croquet  Association?  If  I  do, 
I'll  use  it  as  a  double-da.«shed  i^^avel." 

Bang!  He  struck  the  engine  a  sav- 
age blow  from  beneath  with  the  ham- 
mer. 

"You  will  drop  grease  in  the  eye  of 
Herbert  Prendergast,  will  you?  Take 

that." 

Bang!  Bang! 

"Stop  laughing,  Mrs.  Prendergast 
What  do  you  think  this  is,  a  ghastly 
minstrel  show?" 

"Oh,  Herbert,  you're  so  funny,  lying 
there  with  grease  on  your  best  trou- 
sers— " 

"These  aren't  my  best  trousers." 

"Not  now,  but  they  were  wiieii  you 
Started.  You  forgot  to  chai^." 

Bang '   Panq '   Ba ng ! 

More  relief  to  the  pent-up  feelings 
of  Herbert  Prendeigast.  He  did  not 
address  Mrs.  Prendergast  directly,  but 
his  next  remarks  were  muttered  loudly 
enou((h  so  that  she  could  hear. 

"Qime  off,  you  poor  cast-iron  tiut. 
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yoH.  If  you  don't  yield  to  the  brute 
strength  of  Herbert  Prendergast,  I'll 
have  yon  talked  off  by  the  wom-famed 
Lillian  Prcndergnst,  n^c  Lillian  Jen- 
nings Br}'an.  Come  off,  doggone  you  I" 
He  tugged  heroically  at  the  end  of  a 
loi^-handled  wrench.  "Come  oflF,  I 
say.  I  want  you  to  meet  my  wife. 
Ouchr 

'T'HE  wrench  liad  slipped,  and  Tlcr- 
bert,  who  had  been  pulling  with  ail 
his  weight  against  it,  fell  back  and 
bumped  his  head  on  the  floor. 

"Oh,  Herbie,  did  you  hurt  your 
head?" 

Herb  matntained  a  horrified  silence 

for  a  few  seconds.  He  was  couiitinq; 
ten  before  he  si>oke.  His  inotht  r  had 
trained  him  to  do  that  wlien  he  \vas 
angry,  and  habit  was  strong  even  now. 

"Hurt  my  head?"  he  exploded 
finally.  "Of  course  it  didn't  hurt  my 
head.  How  could  it?  There's  nothing 
there  to  hurt  but  a  mess  of  solid  mar- 
ble. You  know  I  haven't  got  any  brains 
to  damage.  I  proved  that  on  my  wed- 
dti^  day,  when  I  stood  up  like  a  ghastly 
Bermuda  onion  and  let  the  minister 
make  a  monkey  of  mc.  Hurt  my  head  ? 
No!  This  swelling  you  see  coming  up 
that  looks  like  an  ostrich  egg  is  merely 
my  poor  way  of  exjircssin?^  pleasure. 
I  love  to  have  my  skull  cracked.  Take 
that  hammer  there  and  hit  it  a  few 
times.    I  want  really  to  enjoy  myself." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  had  listened  to 
some  of  what  he  was  saying,  but  when 
he  began  to  repeat  himself  and  to  em- 
broider his  previous  statements,  hei' 
attention  wandered.  She  peered  curi- 
ously into  the  partially  dismantled 
innards  of  the  Buzzard  Four. 

"Oh,  Herbert!"  she  exclaimed,  de- 
lighted. "There  is  a  broken  wire  here. 
And  it  leads  lo  the  Xumhcr  Three 
cylinder.  I  wonder  if  it  would  work 
if  I  fastened  the  two  ends  together?" 

She  followed  out  her  own  sog^stion, 
and  then  to  test  out  the  result  of  her 
handiwork,  she  turned  tlie  self-starter 
switch.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  minor  parts  had  been 
removed;  the  ent^fine  took  up  the  song 
bravely  and  began  to  tuni  over, 

"Listen,  Herbie;  it's  ramiing  on  all 


four  cylinders.  Lsn't  that  great?  It 
was  only  that  wire  that  caused  all  the 
trouble.  It's  so  powerful  and  quiet.  It 
runs  as  if  nothing  could  stop  it." 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  It  runs  as  if 
nothing  could  stop  it,  does  it?  Don't 
you  ever  believe  it.  Behold  the  master 
of  the  Buzzard  Four.  I  am  the  Super- 
Buzzard.  I  may  not  be  able  to  stOf»  a 
woman's  tonpue  from  runnint;  on  in- 
definitely, but  I'm  the  guy  to  make  this 
engine  quit  running."  He  picked  up  a 
wrench  and  dealt  the  machinery  a  blow. 
"Slop,  I  say — you  miserable  non-imion 
scab!  Stop!  The  whistle  has  blew. 
The  time  has  come  to  quit,  to  rest,  to 
crawl  into  your  confounded  sound' 
proof  shell." 

Bang!  Bang!  Crash! 

"Oh,  there  w  something  that  makes 
you  slow  up  a  bit,  is  there  ?  Have  some 
more,  have  plenty.  Cease  tliis  imita- 
tion of  a  lady  expert  mechanic." 

The  engine  was  running  on  two 
cylinders  now,  and  a  blow  on  the  spark- 
plug of  one  of  them  stopped  it  en- 
tirely. 

"There  you  are.  madam.  You 
thought  notiiing  could  stop  it.  Behold 
the  champion  Buzzard-stopper  of  the 

First  Ward.  All  you've  got  to  do  now 
is  turn  your  massive  intellect  to  the 
puny  job  of  niaking  it  go  again.  I'm 
going  to  go  to  bed." 

'*So  :un  T — over  at  my  mother's," 
"Then  i  ll  sleep  at  the  club." 
"Good-night!" 

"Good-night.  I  hope  you  enjoy  rid- 
ing aroniul  in  your  car  to-morrow." 

The  strange  part  about  it  was  that  it 
was  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  the  car 
toqrther  again.  A  few  split  spark- 
plugs and  a  broken  bolt  or  two  were  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  t  live  in  the 
ne.xf  block,  and  at  Mrs.  Prendert^ast's 
request  T  looked  over  the  wreck  and 
fi.xed  it  np. 

But  I  haven't  been  able  to  patch  up 
the  family  life  of  the  Prendergasts  yet. 
He  still  lives  at  the  club,  and  every  time 
he  sees  an  automobile  or  even  snnells 
j^'asoline,  he  begins  to  count  ten  rapidly. 
When  I  hear  him  say  "One"  T  start  off 
in  some  oilier  direclioti.  I'm  too  young 
to  hear  such  lai^roage. 
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A   FARMER  BOYS 
TURN    FROM  THE 
PATERNAL  RECKONING 


Fate's  Touch 
On  the 
Arm 


pIIARLRS  RAY  almost  hv- 
^  came  a  stenographer,  or  a  bookkeeper,  or 
whatever  they  teacli  in  business  college.  To 
please  his  father,  and  as  a  ctanproniise  between 
college  and  the  tlieater.  he  dragged  his  little  more 
than  six  feet  of  frame  to  school  through  a  weary 
course.    And  immediately  upon  graduation,  he  applied 
to  Thomas  M.  Ince  for  a  job  as  a  lilin-acior.   This  seems 
fair  |)roof  that  a  business  career  had  little  appeal. 

This  was  three  years  ago  Ray  got  the  job.    He  had  in- 
tended to  remain  in  pictures  just  six  weeks,  when  lie  was 
to  join  a  musical-comedy  company  then  organizing.  He's 
still  in  the  films. 

He's  a  farmer  lioy,  born  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  edu- 
cated partly  in  Springfield  and  later  in  I-os  Angeles. 

W  hat's  that,  girls?  Yes — 
hair  and  eyes  arc  dark, 
and  it  isn't  recorded 
that  he's  married. 


Below;  OiarUs  Ray 
tnd  Enid  Miitkcy, 
the  filr»  actresi. 


CkarU  Rmy 
<iivtn£. 
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The  Shadow 


TOO  DEEP  A  MIND 
—AND    A  WIFE 


By   Ray  Sprigle 

Aalher  of  "Prvpf,"  "C*b«."  "Tli«  V«il"  *ad  •th«r  •n»f««l  iiorlat 


P'^  ]  ETER  SHERWOOD,  tall, 
spare,  stooping  a  bit,  as  is  the 
u-..  — I  habit  of  men  doonicil  to  life- 
times of  going-  through  doorways  too 
small  for  them,  walked  through  the 
outer  oihces.  As  he  went,  he  nodded 
to  his  fellows  sitting  idly  in  the  anti- 
chairs  ranged  around  the  great,  bare 
■room. 

Peter's  face  was  that  of  a  scholar, 
Mrith  its  deep  eyes  back  of  thick-lensed 
glasses  and  his  recalcitrant  black  fore- 
lock straggling  over  his  forehead.  But 
Sherwood  was  no  scholar — at  least  he 
ivas  no  bookish  scholar. 

Peter  was  a  detective. 

With  his  air  of  class-room  and  Icc- 
ture-hall,  Sherwood  looked  like  a  mis- 
fit in  the  police  department.  And  as 
misfit,  some  of  the  older  men  were 
inclined  to  regard  him.  But  misfit  or 
no,  Peter  was  of  the  police  by  choice 
and  not  by  chance.  The  day  when  he 
donned  the  blue  uniform  and  gras^d 
his  nigfht-stick,  he  knew  an  ambition 
realized.  And  the  day  he  dofTed  that 
uniform  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a 
detective  he  realized  another  ambition. 

Usually  Peter's  movements  were  of 
small  interest  to  his  fellows  in  the  de- 
tective division.  To-day,  however,  as 
he  passed,  they  granted  him  the  honor 
of  scrutiny  of  appraisinij  eves  nndcr 
lowered  brows.  For  Peter  had  made 
good,  and  the  others  recognized  him  as 
one  of  them^and  by  the  same  token  as 
an  enemy,  n  rival  in  the  struggle  for 
distinction  that  in  the  jxilice  world  i*; 


measured  by  a  single  yardstick,  the 
black  and  white  of  eulogistic  newspaper 

space. 

Captain  ("Big  Bill")  Welliver,  chief 
of  the  (letecti\e  (Ii\isi()n  and  Peter's 
superior,  was  the  only  one  to  put  his 
appraisal  into  words. 

"That  young  man  will  go  far.  Marie 
what  I  say."  His  was  the  air  of  a 
s|K>kesman  for  destiny. 

It  was  Captain  VVelHver's  mature  ver- 
dict, not  reached  without  due  thought 
and  deliberation.  Captain  Welliver 
was  addicted  to  Wheeling  stogies  and 
platitudes.  Since  his  fellows  saw  noth- 
in<3f  nnnsnal  in  either,  this  example  of 
he  latter  uccasioiied  no  comment  among 
his  audience  except  concurring  nods. 
I'ut  platitude  or  not,  Big  Bill  Welliver 
was  right  in  his  prediction  that  Peter 
Sherwood  would  go  far. 

DETER  had  tasted  blood  for  the  first 
^   time;  he  had  "made  his  case." 

Albert  E.  Wheeler,  sometime  banker 
and  more  lafely  a  financial  skyrocket, 
whose  ascent  had  drawn  first  the 
scrutiny  and  then  tiie  heavy  hand  of 
the  district  attorney,  that  afternoon  had 
been  convicted  on  four  cottnts  of  an 
indictment  chaining  fraud.  Grudgingly, 
headquarteia  and  Quarren,  the  district 
attornev,  admittc<l  that  to  youtisr  Sher- 
wood alone  the  conviction  was  due. 

Wheeler's  rush  to  affluence  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  financial  circles  of  his  city 
had  attractcfl  attention  throtiehout  the 
coimtry.    Unfortunately  for  Wheeler, 


pETER  SHERWOOD  is  a  detectrw,  oonessed  of  a  mind  constantly  probing  for 
motives  —  insatiate,  ever-active,  uncannily  accurate.    It  denies  him  hiiMelf;  it  daniaf 
him  friendships;  and  then  he  falls  in  love.   
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among  those  whose  attention  heattracted 
was  Schwartzenbcrg,  financial  director 
over  half  a  State.  This  young  financial 

ii[>«tart  annoyed  Schwart^enher^.  and 
so  the  dictator  decided  to  crush  him, 

Schwartzenberg  had  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  study  of  the  dehcate  art  of  com- 
bining finance  with  politics  and  making 
power  the  resultant.  Therefore  when 
Schwartzcnberg  ordered  the  district  at- 
torney to  *''^et"  Wheeler,  it  was  the 
voice  of  tiic  master  to  liis  creature,  and 
Quarren  was  only  too  ready  to  obey. 

Quarrcn  wns  sure,  after  a  most  cur- 
sory investigation,  that  Wheeler's  finan- 
cial methom  were  such  that  exposure 
would  supply  him  with  a  one-way  pass 
to  the  State  penitentiary.  Some  of  his 
schemes,  while  apparently  well  within 
the  law,  Quarren  was  certain  must 
overstep  its  luxnid^  m  or<fer  to  return 
the  inmiense  prohts  Wheeler  demanded. 

Suspicion  and  even  assurance  were 
easy.  Proof  that  would  satisfy  twelve 
hard-headed  jurors  and  afterward 
would  staiul  unshaken  through  a  couple 
of  courts  of  review,  w.is  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter.  Whcclrr'^  books  and  ac- 
counts, his  ofhce  memoranda,  or  lack  of 
them,  Quarren  was  sure,  would  enable 
him  to  i^Mj  into  court  and  get  a  convic- 
tion, ilut  access  to  those  books  could 
be  obtained  only  after  arrest.  And 
sure  though  Quarren  was,  he  was  not 
sure  pnmif:h  to  risk  a  raid  on  Wheeler's 
offices  without  definite  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  A  raid,  followed  by  Wheeler's 
acquittal,  wa>  a  -ignboard  that  pointed 
the  way  to  ridicule  and  damage-suits. 
Ridicule  was  bad.  Damage-suits  were 
worse.  Together  they  spelled  ruin.  The 
evidence — tliat  wn<;  the  problem. 

Quarren  looked  over  his  own  force 
of  detectives,  so  called. — in  reality  a 
group  of  political  pensioners, — and  dis- 
missed them  without  a  census.  Then 
he  begged  Big  Bill  WclKver  to  assign 
two  or  three  of  his  "front  office"  men 
lo  his  orders.  Wcllivcr  sent  three. 
Two  were  Carlson  and  Remy,  his  star 
"fraud"  men.  The  third  was  Peter 
Sherwood. 

CHERWOOD  was  the  youngest  and 
*^  the  least  experienced  of  the  three, 
therefore,  to  the  mind  of  the  district 


attorney,  the  least  dependable  and  the 
least  efficient.  To  him  was  assigned 
ytihat  in  Quarren's  opinion  was  but  a 

nominal  task,  an  excuse  to  keep  Peter 
busy — the  duty  of  shadowing  or  follow- 
ing Wheeler,  of  making  daily  reports 
upon  his  movenients. 

Quarren  had  no  way  of  looking  into 
the  future,  and  so  how  could  he  Icnow 
that  it  was  Sherwood's  big  chance  ?  But 
Peter  took  if.  And  it  made  him.  Here 
it  was  thai  he  first  showed  that  uncanny 
genius  for  shadowing  that  he  afterwara 
developed  into  a  ninnomania. 

He  was  on  Wheeler's  trail  day  and 
night.  It  was  Sherwood  who  tracked 
Wheeler  to  a  city  three  hundred  miles 
distant  where  he  Iiad  rented  a  safe-de- 
posit box  under  an  assumed  name.  And 
that  box  proved  to  contain-  invaluable 
evidence. 

It  was  Sherwood  who  trailed  Wheeler 
until  he  found  the  *'othcr  woman,** 

who  .^eeins  iii>ej>ara!jle  from  the  career 
of  the  swindler.  It  was  Sherwood  who 
induced  the  woman  to  take  the  stand 
against  Wheeler. 

It  was  Sherwood  who  traced 
Wheeler  step  by  step  until  he  con- 
nected him  with  his  past,  until  he 
proved  him  a  [protege  of  old  "Monk" 
Cadogan,  whom  detectives  of  a  genera- 
tion past  remembered  as  the  cleverest 
confidence  man  in  America. 

It  was  'Sherwood  who  convicted 
Wheeler. 

Peter  had  found  himself,  or  rather 

his  work  had  found  him.  It  wa.s  as  if 
his  calling  was  the  animate,  the  con- 
scious tiling,  and  Peter  but  its  in- 
strument. 'Ihe  first  year  after  his 
conviction  of  Wheeler  saw  him  develop 
slowly  but  persistently.  He  learned 
first  the  mechanical  tricks  of  the 
shadow. 

It  was  easy,  of  course,  to  follow  a 
suspect  in  a  crowd.  It  was  not  so  easy 

to  avoid  losing  him.  But  the  real  skill 
of  (lie  sjiadow  came  info  play  when 
the  tha.-c  t«.»uk  him  into  unfrequented 
Streets,  on  trains  and  street-cars.  He 
learned  the  t rifles  iliat  make  for  suc- 
cess: to  disguise  himself  in  a  second  by 
turning  up  his  coat-collar,  by  adding  a 
linip  to  his  gait,  by  crushing  his 
hat;   to  stagger*   feigning  drunken- 
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nessTrrrthe  countless  things  that  make 
the  shadow. 

Here  llic  usual  detective  stopped. 
Peter  went  fartiicr.  lie  was  not  con- 
tent only  to  learn  what  his  quarry  did. 
He  must  know  why  he  did  it.  And  to 
know  why,  it  was  ncccssar}'  for  him 
to  traasfonn  his  mind  into  the  mind 
of  the  criminal  he  pursued,  to  make 
his  mind  a  criminal  mind,  a  htmted 
mind.  He  put  a  scric;  of  trifling  acts 
together  and  reconstructed  therefrom 
the  amazing  tangles  with  which  the 
criminal  sedits  to  outwit  the  law. 


C  H  E  R  W  O  O  D  '  S 
work  swallowed 
up  the  man.  Mc  be- 
came s  i  m  p  ly  a 
shadow.  To  his  really 
remarkable  skill  in 
the  actual  physical 
pursuit  of  his  quarry 
he  added  this  strange 
mental  twist  that  en- 
abled him  to  make 
his  own  mind  that  of 
the  fugitive,  to  watch 
anoflicr's  actions  and 
hear  another's  words 
and  from  them  divine 
the  other's  entire 
mental  processes. 

It  was  not  mind- 
reading  as  that  term  generally  is  under- 
stood. Tt  was  the  most  meticulous 
observation,  first,  his  knowledge  of 
criminals  applied  to  this  observation, 
and  last  of  all  an  uncanny  genius  for 
gauging  motive  and  impulse. 

Sherwood  was  comparatively  young 
when  rccogm'tion  c;tnic  to  him;  he  was 
but  twenty-eight  when  Wheeler's  con- 
viction set  his  feet  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. Bat  even  success,  if  such  it  could 
be  called,  ini^jlit  be  deemed  paltry.  It 
meant  merely  tiiat  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  force 
and  was  drawing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  In  the 
circles  in  which  he  moved,  he  was 
deferred  to,  in  a  way.  He  came  into 
contact  only  with  his  fellow  man-hiint- 
ers,  politicians  of  a  hic^h  and  low 
degree,  lawyers  and  other  court  at- 
taches, ihe  criminal  ckus  and  that  vast 
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pETER  lewned  the  tribes  thrt 
malt*  for  sucom:  to  Sttaiat 

Kimself  in  a  second  by  turning  up 
Kis  coat-collar,  by  adciing  a  limp 
to  his  gait;  by  crushing  his  Kat; 
to  stagger,  feigning  drunkenness  — 
tKe  countless  things  tKat  make  the 

shadow  Here  the  usual 

detective  stopped.  Peter  ^ent 
farther.  He  was  not  content  only 
to  leern  what  Kis  quarry  dicL  He 
must  know  -why  h«  did  iL 


array  of  camp  followers  that  straggles 
at  the  heels  of  the  army  of  crim^  living 

off  the  criminal. 

It  was  incvital)lc  that  Sherwood's 
gift,  talent,  genius^ — call  it  what  one 
will — should  develop.  He  exercised  it; 
he  lived  it  every  day  It  v\a^^  his  work, 
trailing  not  only  the  footsteps  of  his 
quarry  but  following  the  devious  path- 
way of  thought  and  motive  and  impulse 
and  reason  throurjh  tlicir  brains. 

He  was  becoming  a  ligure  in  his  city. 
He  added  conviction  after  conviction 
to  his  score,  and  throuj^h  the  often 
tiamlioyant  stories 
carried  by  the  news- 
papers, his  work,  or 
the  results  of  it,  be- 
came known  through- 
out the  State.  And 
all  the  while  Sher- 
wood was  living  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  a 
world  that  began  with 
and  ended  with  the 
pursuit  of  criminals. 

But  as  he  went  on, 
a  new  eletnent  began 
to  enter  his  life — not 
loneliness  exactly, 
but  rather  the  realiza^ 
tion  that  he  had  no 
friends  or  friend- 
ships, that  he  could 
not  keep  them  if  he  gained  them.  He 
sensed  it  but  dimly  at  first.  He  began 
to  observe  an  aloofness  on  the  part  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
Men  did  not  seem  eager  to  seek  his 
company.  It  was  long  before  it  became 
a]>parent  to  him.  It  was  Halford  who 
forced  the  knowledge  upon  him. 

LJALi'OKD  was  an  attorney,  young, 
^  ^  but  already  recognized  as  a  com- 

nian  in  liis  jirofcssion.  There  was 
much  of  the  dreamer  about  him,  and 
it  was  this  that  had  drawn  Sherwood 
to  him.  They  had  met  in  the  course  of 
a  trial  in  which  Sherwood  testified. 
Halford  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
many  assistant  district  attorneys.  But 
Halford  was  not  all  dreamer.  He  had 
a  distinctlv  materialistic  side  to  his 
nature.  He  was  quick  to  see  and  to 
take  advantage  of  ^opportunity.  He 
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consciously  willed  for  himself  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession  and  the  wealth 
that  would  follow:  But  he  and  Sher- 
wood were  very  near  to  being  friends, 
real  friends.  They  were  growing 
toward  an  tuiusually  close  relation. 
Halford  was  by  way  of  being  n  bud- 
ding criminologist.  He  was  eager  to 
learn  more  of  the  mental  and  physical 
twists  that  his  bulky  tomes  on  crini- 
innloj^'  assnrcrl  ]um  distinguished  the 
criminal  from  the  normal  man  and 
woman.  With  Sherwood  he  conld  feed 
his  desire  for  knowlcdq^e  to  repletion. 
Sherwood  was — Sherwood. 

The  rift  had  begun  to  develop  long 
before  Peter  recognized  it.  Halford 
loni^  was  aware  of  it.  It  was  his  resent- 
ment wliich  hnally  brought  it  home  to 
Peter.  All  unconsciously  Peter  had 
begun  to  make  Halford  the  subject  of 
his  incessant  research  for  motive.  Sev- 
eral times  Halford  had  been  astounded 
by  Peter's  casual  reference  to  acts  and 
impulses  and  tendencies  which  Halford 
had  lliought  i.afcly  locked  within  his 
own  mind. 

Sherwood's  ability  to  trace  Iiidden 
mental  processes  was  not  restricted  to 
the  routine  cases  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed. Everyone  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  was  a  subject  for  his  skill. 
It  was  but  natural  tliat  if  lie  conld.  out 
of  twelve  bank-c  lerks  who  had  access 
to  the  vaults,  pick  the  one  who  had 
taken  nearhr  thirty-live  thousand  dollars 
in  cash,  be  fore  the  theft  was  discovered, 
— because  the  thief,  eager  to  divert  sus- 
I>icion,  had  begun  to  live  more  eco- 
nomically than  before  the  tluft. —  he 
could  just  as  easily  determine  tli at  Tig 
Bill  was  e.xactinji  tribute  from  Snipe 
Zollinger,  a  famous  picki}0cket,  be- 
cause Welliver  overdid  his  continual 
e.Khortations  to  "get  something  on" 
Snipe. 

So  it  was  quite  casually  that  Sher- 
wood remarked  to  Flalford  one  eve- 
ning as  tlicy  were  KaxitiL;  tlu-  county 
court  building  where  they  had  spent  the 
afternoon,  Halford  as  counsel  and 
Sherwood  as  witness — iti  another  case: 

"That  Cummins  i^irl  is  a  chunsy  liar. 
Tt  was  strange  the  juilgc  didn't  see  she 
was  perjuring  herself,  and  order  her 
held." 


Halford  Hushed,  almost  stopped,  as 
he  turned  to  look  at  Sherwood.  Kage 
tinged  with  fear  welled  up.  He  would 
make  no  reply,  he  decided  quickly — as 
if  he  had  failed  to  hear  Sherwood. 

But  Peter  was  not  to  be  put  off. 

"Don't  you  -think  tha'"l!  I  arm  you, 
Joe?"  he  persisted.  'Tcrjury's  bad, 
and  when  a  young  lawyer  gets  a  repu- 
tation for  ii.xing  testinumy,  he's  just 
about  through." 

Halford  went  white  where  he  had 
flushed  before.  The  girl  Sherwood 
referred  to  had  !)een  one  of  Ilalford's 
witnesses  in  a  divorce  suit  attracting 
some  little  comment  because  of  the 
family  involved.  Sherwood,  after 
leaving  the  stanrj  in  his  own-  case,  had 
dropped  into  another  courtroom  where 
the  divorce  suit  was  on  trial. 

Sherwood  wa^  rit^ht.  Bitterly  Hal- 
ford cursed  his  "prying."  The  Cum- 
mins girl  had  perjured  herself. 
Halford  had  primed  her  for  the  per- 
jury. And  equally  ripfht  was  Sher- 
wood's prophecy  that  if  it  ever  were 
known  that  Halford  had  been  guilty  of 
suborning  perjury,  he  would  bc  through 
as  an  attorney. 

But  he  had  been  so  sure  that  none 
ever  would  know  ;  he  had  drawn  his 
plans  with  such  meticulous  care;  be  had 
drilled  the  girl  so  ihorougldy  ;  he  had 
believed  the  secret  of  hts  crime,  for 
crime  it  was,  wbiih  was  necessary  to 
his  case,  was  locked  securely  in  his 
own  heart.  And  here  was  this  prying 
spy.  this  Sherwood  whom  he  had 
regarded  as  a  friend,  calmly  stripping 
his  flimsy  pretense  from  his  secret  and 
casually  discussing  it ! 

A  ND  it  is  due  Halford *s  cleverness 
to  say  that  Sherwood  was  partly 

wrong.  The  Cummins  gir!  bad  not 
l  een  clumsy.  Siie  had  brilliantly  re- 
flected her  teacher's  cleverness  and 
thoroughness.  Judge  nor  jury  nor 
opposing  counsel  had  sus|>ected  that 
this  young  woman  might  not  be  telling 
the  truth,  ft  was  only  to  Sherwood's 
more  than  discernment  that  .she  seemed 
dnmsy.  He  had  uncovered  her  per- 
jury, and  Ilalford's  knowledge  oi  it, 
so  easily  that  it  seemed  to  him  others 
must  detect  it  too. 
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.  Sherwood  had  spoken  to  lialford 
only  in  f  riendsliip.  He  wanted  to  warn 
the  younger  man.  He  felt  there  could 

be  no  concealment  between  them.  He 
had  divined  Haiford's  trickery^  and 
there  was  no  thought  in  him  to  conceal 

his  knowledge  from  the  lawyer.  To 
Sherwood,  friendship  was  a  thin^'  whiih 
precluded  ihe  pos^-ibility  of  a  reserve 
between  them. 

But  to  Halford.  tluir  friendship  was 
no  Siuch  intimate  abstraction.  He  woukl 
as  qaickly  have  confessed  to  the  whole 
wond  as  to  Sherwood,  that  he  might 
be  gm'lty  of  crime.  Fierce  resentment 
flamed  within  him.  Bitterly  he  cursed 
Sherwood  under  his  breath.  But  when 


Captain  Welliver  scarcely  tolerated  him. 
Sherwood  was  fmding  out  entirely  too 
much  about  Big  Bill. 

So  the  frivors,  the  "rieh  biis,"  passed 
him  by  and  went  to  those  who  did  not 
know  too  much.  Strangely  enough,  it 
was  his  absorption  in  his  work,  that 
which  made  him  unpopular  with  his 
fellows  and  liis  superiors,  that  pre- 
vented his  dismissal.  It  kept  him  so 
bu<y  and  his  mind  so  occupied  that  he 
bad  no  time  for  the  weaknesses  and  tlie 
errors  that  continually  tempt  the  detect- 
ive. Then  too,  because  of  his  work, 
he  was  rather  too  well  known  and  too 
hij^hly  regarded  to  be  removed  on 
"framed-up"  charges. 


T7ORCED  to  seclusion  bv  His  strange  AM,  SUerKocA  drew  more  ancl  mora  within 
Himself.    He  became  almost  a  recluse,  a  mental  recluse.    His  entire  worW  was  an 
obi  lective  one;  he  was  the  watcher  of  the  affairs  of  others.     Himself  —  he  ikad  no 
,^^mn.  .  .  *  .  And  then,  swlclenty,  eamt  love. 


he  spoke  lie  picked  his  words  carefully. 
With  just  the  right  show  ol  heat, 
coupled  with  sorrow  at  his  friend's 
iniphVd  aicusation,  he  denied  that  the 
girl  had  perjured  herself,  that  he  had 
been  cognizant  of  her  perjury. 

**l  had  imagined  that  we  at  least 
were  sufficiently  friendly  to  prevent 
you  from  accusing  me  of  crime/'  he 
ended. 

Peter  was  silent.  He  knew  Halford 

was  lying.  But  he  wa?  not  interested 
in  proving  he  lied;  and  so  silence  was 
all  that  was  left  him. 

'T'll AT  was  tl)e  end  of  friend.<;hip. 
^  Telcr  tried  to  continue  the  old  in- 
timacy, but  Halford  a\oided  him: 
Halford  ft  ared  him.  The  young  law- 
yer was  struggling  toward  success,  and 
rapidly  reacnmg  it  in  courts  and  at  a 
bar  that  was  honeycombed  with  graft 
and  dishonesty.  There  were  many 
things  hidden  in  his  mind  that  he 
•wanted  no  other  mind  to  drag  out.  He 
feared  Sherwood's  uncanny  power. 
He  wanted  no  more  of  him. 

At  Headquarters,  too,  the  men  of  the 
detective  divi.sion  began  to  shy  from 
Sherwood.  After  a  time,  particularly 
after  his  break  with  Halford,  he  be^|an 
to  notke  it.    They  too  feared  him. 


But  the  natural  result  of  this  seclu- 
sion forced  upon  Sherwood  was  that 
he  drew  more  and  more  within  him- 
self. He  became  almost  a  reduse,  a 
mental  recluse.  His  entire  world  was 
an  objective  one;  he  was  the  watcher 
of  the  affairs  of  others.  Himsdf — ^he 
had  no  affairs. 

A  ND  then,  suddenly,  came  love.  It 
came  late  to  Peter  Sherwood. — 

he  was  thirty-three  tlicn, — and  it  came 
with  territic  intensity.  It  overwhelmed 
him. 

The  jrirl  was  Marion  Janeway.  a 
settlement-worker.  -Sherwood  was  on 
the  famous  Jclker  Case  when  he  met 
her.  The  Jelker  Case  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  half  a  continent.  R<ihert  R. 
Jelker,  a  mdlionaire  half  a  dozen  times, 
holding  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
largest  coal  combination  in  the  country, 
was  found  dead  on  the  sidewalk,  three 
doors  from  his  home  in  Ailn-niarle 
drive,  one  November  morning,  his  head 
battered  to  pieces,  his  pockets  rifled. 

For  three  years  Sherwood  had 
worked  on  the  case,  intermittently,  as 
had  every  other  detective  in  the  city. 
And  at  last,  through  the  devious  chan* 
nels  of  the  underworld,  there  came  a 
whisper  to  him  of  a  woman,  a  woman 
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wlio  might  know.  Day  and  nigiit  he 
sniffed  on  the  trail,  the  scent  growing 
ever  more  alluring.  Months  went  by- 
more  nioiitlis — continually  lie  heard  of 
licr,  rumors,  vague  and  indistinct,  yet 
all  pointing  him  onward. 

It  seemed  at  times  that  it  was  a 
wraith  he  was  hunting.  Cut  at  the 
end  he  found  lier — and  she  was  very 
near  to  being  the  wraith  that  her  fnir- 
sucr  at  times  had  thou£jht  her. 

She  was  dying  in  the  squalid  slums, 
the  slums  from  out  the  stench  and  slime 
and  poverty  and  degradation  of  which 
rise  thoj^t.-  ti<];-ures  of  the  unclerworM, 
men  and  women,  who  play  their  thrill- 
ing parts  in  the  world  of  crime,  in  the 
theater,  in  the  glare  of  the  white  lit;his, 
in  the  press,  and  then  at  the  end,  broken 
and  alone,  sink  back,  into  the  squalor 
whence  they  came. 

Ro'^e  I'eltnar.  who  was  born  Maggie 
Slattery,  was  the  woman  Sherwood  had 
sot^t  and  at  last  had  found. 

It  was  Rose  Belmar  who  had  (juec  ncd 
it  for  many  a  dav  in  the  underworld 
wi^  the  silks  and  the  jewels  that  the 
booty  rifled  fruin  the  pockets  of  tlie 
dead  coal -baron  had  bought.  She  told 
Sherwood  all  about  it,  a  few  days 
before  she  died — told  htm  in  a  quaver- 
tn]c:  vniee  that  coughs  threatened  to 
strangle  and  yet  was  shrill  witli  pride 
as  she  boasted  of  the  time  that  had 
been,  when  a  man  had  killed  for  her 
adornment. 

"Silver"  Matthews  it  was,  who  had 
given  her  the  money  that  had  cost  a 
man  h\-.  life.  "Siher"  Matthews  had 
killed  Jclker.  Thai  was  all  of  her  story 
that  interested  Sherwood,  that  atui  a 
wail  that  ".Silver  tlircw  licr  down." 
She  luid  heard  from  him  once  in  New 
Orleans,  and  then  no  more. 

CIIERWOOD  had  found  Ro.se  Rel- 
*^  mar.  That  was  but  an  ineitlent.  In 
finding  her  he  found  Marion  Janeway. 
That  was  a  cntn<  ly-m.  K'n-c,  dyiii2;  as 
she  was  when  .Sherwood  had  found  her, 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  settlement-house, 
one  of  those  exotic  oases  that  spectacu- 
lar philanthro]  y  )  Imts  in  the  desert  of 
misery.  Marion  Jaueway  was  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  settlement. 
It  took  a  week  for  Sherwood  to  wring 


and  cajole  Rose  IVImar's  story  from 
her.  Every  day  of  that  week  he  saw 
Marion  Janeway.  In  that  week  love 
enmeshed  hini  securely. 

Then,  at  last.  Rose  Belmar  had 
yielded.  That  night  Sherwood  was  on 
his  way  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  gone 
four  months.  He  cnme  l>ack  with 
"Silver"  Matthews  handcuffed  to  his 
wrist — from  Manila. 

Later  "Silver"  stepped  onto  a  little 
square  outlined  in  the  center  of  a  larger 
platform.  The  square  dropped  out  of 
the  platform,  and  a  roi)e  jerked  the  life 
out  of  "Silver."  Long  before  that  time, 
however,  "Silver"  had  ceased  to  in- 
terest Shenvood. 

On  that  lonj;  chase  after  ^Tatthcws — 
New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
Honoluhif  attd  at  last  Manila — for  the 
first  tinw  work  failed  utterly  to  engross 
Peter.  Day  and  night  his  mind  was 
filled  witli  visions  of  Marion  Janeway. 
His  pursuit  of  Matthews  was  without 
a  moment's  pause.  He  had  traversed 
half  the  world  and  yet  renHunbered  not 
a  thing  that  he  saw.  He  was  hurr}'ing 
to  get  back  to  the  girl. 

The  first  morning  after  his  return 
foimd  him  at  the  settlement-house. 
The  superintendent  greeted  him,  and  he 
asked  to  see  Marion. 

"Surely,"  assured  the  woman. 
"She'll  I>e  glad  to  see  you.  Just  wait 
a  moment,  and  I'll  call  her." 

Peter  found  a  chair  and  settled  him- 
self uncomfortably  to  wait.  Life  was 
show  ing  new  angles  to  Peter  these  days. 
Never  before,  he  reflected,  had  his  work 
been  secondary  in  his  life.  And  never 
before  had  he  been  so  unhappy  and  so 
linppy.  Xe\-er  Itcfore  had  he  been  so 
uacerlain  of  Inmsclf. 

And  suddenly,  the  voice  of  his 
<1  reams : 

"Mr.  Sherwood!  I'm  surely  glad  to 
see  you  again." 

It  was  Marion  Janeway,  as  he  had 
carried  her  in  his  heart  halfway  around 
the  world  and  back,  her  hand  out- 
stretched, a  smile  for  Him. 

.She  was  a  striking  figure,  nearly  as 
tall  as  Peter,  and  dark,  with  great 
masses  of  dark  hair  drawn  low  on  her 
forehead  and  gathered  into  a  great  knot 
at  the  nape  of  a  neck  that  gleamed  like 
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ivory  in  contrast.  Her  lips  were  full 
aiiil  red'  with  the  life  that  pulsed  in 

them.  Her  eyes  saved  her  face  from 
what  might  have  been  sheer  sensuality. 
They  were  largo  and  dark,  but  tlicy 
looked  out  at  the  world  with  com- 
radely, level  frankness. 

Peter  gasped  as  her  desirability 
struck  him  anew.  He  thought  that  he 
bad  remembered  how  beautiful  she 
was.  Now  he  found  his  memories  poor 
things.  But  he  found  that  he  could 
scarcely  talk.  At  last  his  voice  came, 
huskily  : 

"I  came — I  came  to  see  you — as 
quickly  as  I  could."   He  had  to  stop 

again. 

"Why,  I'm  gkid  you  came.  I  was 
expecting  you,  but  not  so  soon.  I  just 
was  reading  of  your  return  with  your 
prisoner." 

She  saw  that  he  was  tU  at  ease,  and 
went  on  smilingly. 

.  "And  your  trip?  I  must  hear  about 
thnt.  I've  bccii  following  it  in  the 
nevv.spa]>crs,  but  you  must  tell  me  every- 
thing. If  you  don't  have  to  hurry 
away,  you  might  stay  to  luncheon. 
We'll  be  havinc^  it  soon." 

Her  fricadliiKs.s  seemed  to  Till  Sher- 
wood with  courage.  She  was  glad  to 
sec  him!  He  had  come  just  to  be 
near  her,  to  see  her.  But  now  he  could 
wait  no  longer.  His  words  came  with 
a  rush. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  trip- 
not  now,  anyway.  It  was  nothing.  I 
want  to  talk  about  you.  I've  thought 
of  nothinj^  else  but  you  since  the  (I;iy 
1  saw  you  here  first.  I've  loved  you 
ever  since.  I  want  you.  I've  wanted 
you  every  minute,  over  all  the  miles  I've 
traveled,    i— " 

He  stopped  for  sheer  lack  of  breatli, 
and  then  found  that  he  could  not  start 
again.    He  ?tood  looking  at  licr. 

She  had  waited  until  he  was  silent. 

"I — I  don't  know  what  to  ^y.  You 
— I  wasn't  expecting  it,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatin^^ly.  But  there  was  only  surprise 
in  her  voice.  At  least  his  precipitate 
avowal  was  not  distasteful,  thought 
Peter  thankfully. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  blurt  it  all  out 
this  way,"  he  explained,  grown  a  trifle 
cooler  now  and  a  bit  scattd  at  his  own 


daring.  "I  meant  to  wait.  But  I  did 
mean  it  all.  I  do  love  you,  and  I  want 
a  chance  to  make  you  care  for  me." 

Marion  was  smiling  a  bit  now.  She 
felt  that  she  was  the  real  mistress  of 
the  situation.  She  had  seen  enough  of 
Sherwood  to  know  something  of  the 
man.  There  was  much  to  like  about 
Peter,  too.  Despite  his  work,  set  as  it 
was,  among  the  dregs  of  the  world,  he 
had  remained  singularly  free  from  its 
taint  himself.  Vice  had  failed  to  touch 
his  mind.  He  was  like  a  great,  |;:ood- 
tempered  boy  in  the  moments  when  he 
was  not  engrossed  in  his  work. 

DUT  though  she  liked  him,  Marion 

Janeway  was  not  ready  tO  settle 
her  future  so  suddenly. 

So  now  she  only  smiled  at  Peter's 

growing  embarrassment. 

"Well,  let  us  just  put  this  aside  for 
a  while.  We'll  have  to  know  tach  other 
a  little  better,  wont  we?  You  stay 
for  luncheon,  and  we'll  talk."  And 
then,  cleverly,  she  veered  the  conver- 
sation to  Peter's  work,  her  work,  to 
the  chase  after  Matthews.  It  was  mid- 
aftcmoon  before  Peter  left.  And  so  he 
began  his  wooing. 

Feter  was  something  of  a  perstmage 
at  Headquarters  after  bis  rai)turc  of 
Matthews ;  and  so  had  little  dilhculty  in 
obtaining  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 
Two  weeks  were  due  him,  and  the  other 
two  weeks  he  felt  that  his  work  had 
earned.  His  montli  he  devoted  to 
Marion.  It  was  a  round  of  theaters, 
restaurants,  concerts,  visits. 

Then  his  work  called  him  again,  and 
they  saw  less  of  each  other,  but  their 
intimacy  grew.  His  devotion  was 
unna<^'<^Hng,  and  she  found  it  not 
unpleasing. 

Given  the  initial  conditions,  his 
intense  love  and  the  fact  that  she  was 
attracted  to  him  and  without  a  prior 
attachment,  there  was  only  one  possible 
outcome  of  their  long  intimacy.  Five 
months  after  the  beginning  of  his  pre- 
cipitate wooing  they  were  married  and 
had  begun  life  in  a  comfortable  flat. 

The  first  mad  fervor  of  love  dimmed, 
as  it  is  bound  to.  but  there  remained  a 
steadily  burning,  intense  altection  that 
seemed  only  to  grow  more  steadfast. 
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Sherwood's  wife  was  a  needed  spur 
in  the  direction  of  material  tilings,  and 
a  year  after  his  marriage  he  quit  the 

force  and  opened  a  hiircati  of  his  own. 
The  prestige  he  had  won  stood  him  in 
gocxl  stead  now.  The  bigger  cases,  par- 
ticularly from  the  financial  district, 
were  brought  to  him.  He  added  a^ain 
and  again  to  his  staff  of  operatives. 
Mis  income  grew  with  his  .success.  And 
slowly  the  old  j,^rip  of  his  work  began 
closing  (iuwn  on  him  more  firmly  than 
ever 

For  a  time,  duriii},^  his  courtship  and 
the  early  months  of  marriage,  tlie 
former  absorption  in  his  work  was 
missiiifj.  lJut  almost  imjjcrceptibly  thu 
mania  returned.  JIc  became  a.s  he  had 
been  before,  a  tracker,  a  hunter  of  men 
an<l  thoughts.  For  a  while  he  was  able 
to  >hakc  iifT  the  spell  of  his  work  when 
he  came  home,  iiut  not  for  lon^. 
After  alt,  love  was  an  incident  in  his 
life:  Imt  work,  work  was  his  life  And 
so,  by  and  by,  his  wurk  came  home  with 
him.  His  wife  accepted  it,  as  wives 
have  a  habit  of  <loing.  l^ut  something 
else  developed  that  she  could  not  accept 
bO  calmly. 

Marion  Sherwood  was  no  mental 
weakling  to  drajK?  her  mind  about  that 
of  a  man  and  leave  it  forever  in  his 
keeping.  She  was  intensely  independ- 
ent in  thought.  And  even  Ik- fore  lie 
had  left  the  department,  i'eter  had 
begun  to  worry  her.  It  was  his  old 
obsession  comint:^  back.  He  could  not 
keep  his  mind  from  its  eternal  seardi 
after  motive.  In  tune  the  realization 
came  to  her  that  Peter  knew,  long  had 
knowti.  all  those  trifling,  but  neverthe- 
less tremendously  important,  wifely 
subterfuges  to  which  wise  wives  in* 
stinctively  resort  to  keep  the  bloom  of 
romance  on  marriage.  That  was  but  an 
instance. 

IN'  time  he  began  to  startle  her  with 
*  strange  (lashes  of  knowledge  of  her 
mind — strange  at  first  but  later  only 
annoying — then  exasperating,  then 
maddening.  His  mind  seemed  to  divine 
a  motive  behind  every  kiss,  every 
caress,  every  word.  Peter's  own  mind 
was  too  clenn,  lii>  trn-t  in  liis  wife  too 
perfect,  for  him  to  be  jealous.    If  he 


had  been,  with  his  persistent  4$lYii^ 
into  her  mind,  he  would  have  made  his 

own  life  a  torture.  As  it  was,  it  caused 
him  no  unhappiness.  But  it  did  cause 
his  wife  unhappiness.  She  remon- 
strated, kindly  at  first.  Then  bitter 
quarrels  arose.  She  tried  to  reason 
with  him,  and  he  honestly  tried  to  cease 
his  habit  of  dissecting  her  mind.  But 
even  when  he  di<l  a\oid  it,  there  was 
always  the  thonglu  in  her  brain,  that 
he  was  reading  her  mind.  She  never 
could  be  certain. 

She  bepfnn  to  avoid  him.  They  had, 
as  is  usual. among  the  great  bulk  of 
American  families,  occupied  the  same 
hedroom  N*ow  she  arranged  a  separate 
room  tor  herself.  And  still  she  felt 
she  had  not  escaped  from  that  prying 
mind.  For  days  at  a  time  she  cotdd 
not  .sleep. 

Romance  had  gone.  Love  was  fast 
going.  In  Marion  Sherwood's  eyes  was 

a  look,  that  if  he  had  noticed  it,  Peter 
.Siierwood  would  have  recognized  as 
the  look  he  so  often  had  seen  in  tlM 
eyes  of  his  quany  as  he  closed  in 
on  it. 

Dimly,  Peter  sensed  what  was  com- 
ing. He  sent  Marion  away  on  a  long 
visit.  She  wa>  t,dad  to  i:;et  hack,  but  a 
day  after  her  return  the  silent  battle 
between  them  was  on  again. 

The  break  was  delayed,  hut  it  was 
iTU'vitahle.  It  was  a  bitter  .struggle 
with  custom  and  habit  tliat  Marion 
Janeway  fought,  but  custom  and  habit 

lost. 

One  night  Peter  returned  from  his 
office  to  6nd  Marion  gone.  There  was 
a  brief  note.   There  always  Is. 

Peter: 

I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  i  am  going 
mad,  I  beHevc.  So  f  am  yoimi  anay.  and 
I  never,  never  can  come  back,  Jt  hcj  been 
like  HviMff  in  4t  madkOMte  with  the  keepers 
ahunys  weUhing  you.  I  am  sorry. 

Mariox. 

Peter  knew  that  there  was  no  re- 
prieve possible.  He  realized  dimly  that 
lie  never  could  change,  nor  could  she. 
Thev  w  e  re  what  they  were. 

1  le  >:a  alone  in  his  empty  house.  This 
was  how  far  he  had  gone.  He  had  his 
wnrk-liis  strange,  wonderftil  skill. 
That  was  all. 
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A  Real  Stage  Child 


WHICH  IS  ALMOST  A 
NOVELTY  NOWADAYS 


PiMtograplu 
br  MooUy, 
New  York 


CTAGE  chil- 
*^jTt'ttIng  to  be 
city  nowadays,  for 
if  the  one  who  finds 
these  times  is  the 
fair  daufjhtcr 
been   d  i  s  - 
workin?  in  a 
factory  by  a 
inent  pro- 
If  those  gor- 
reports  are 


drcn  are 
quite  a  nov- 
it  sectns  as 
success  in 
millionaire' 
w  ho  ha  s 
covered 
biscuit- 
prom  - 
ducer. 
g  e  o  u  s 
true, 


there  are  more  society  giris  in  the  films 
than  in  society. 

Which  brings  us  to  June  Roberts, 
who  is  a  stage  child  if  there  ever  was 
one.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
being  stage  folk,  she  began  her  career, 
which  was  to  resolve  into  that  of  a 
dancer,  at  three  years  of  age,  as  a  child 
monologist.  She  has  lately  won  com- 
ment as  a  solo  dancer  in  vaudeville. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  these  days  of 
limousine  living,  her  greatest  pastime — • 
remembering  that  she  is  an  actress, 
too! — is  walking.  The  riding  delegate 
of  the  choms-girls*  union  should  know 
about  this. 
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Mary  Miles  Mintcr.  a  popular  picture  ingenue. 


Vampires  and  Otherwise 

AND  THE  STEADY  POPULARITY 
OF  THE  SCREEN  INGENUE 


PI'RHAF^S  you  h.ivc  noiiccrl  that  film  fashions  run  in  cycles,  the  pojni- 
larity  of  this  or  that  type  waninjj  to  make  way  for  the  rise  of  another. 
!'>ut.  it  seems,  the  curly-haired,  dimpled  ingenue  will  he  with  us  forever. 
W  itness  Mary  I'ickford.  Marguerite  Clark,  Mary  Miles  Minter,  Fannie 
W'arcl  and  a  (lozen  others. 

I'nt  originally  it  was  the  Handsome  Hero,  if  you  will  remember. 
He  was  the  king  of  the  sjmtlight  realm.  Then  the  character  actors  and 
actresses  had  their  place  in  the  sun ;  the  cowboy  type  was  a  prime  favorite 
for  several  years;  the  daredevil  had  his  day. 

Xow  it  i^i  the  vampire.  I'verybody's  doing  it.  .Any  film-producing 
organization  that  hasn't  at  least  one  first-class  vampire  may  count  itself 
out  of  the  running.  FMcture  audiences  even  eschew  the  male  villain. 
This  is  the  «lay  of  the  ingenue  and  her  snaky,  sensuous  sister,  the  half- 
dresse<l  Horgia. 
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Helen  Holme*,  of  "  TKe 
Hazanis  of  Helen"  fame, 
with  one  of  her  pets.  She 
has  been  a  consistently^ 
popular  motion-picture 
ingenue,  ■Iwajfs  mixing 
daredeviltry  with  her  per- 
formances. 


Little  Mary  Sunshine,  the 
youngctt  leading  lady  on  the 
flms  —  Pathe's    chief  exhibit 
among  ingenues. 
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Loui*e  Glaum  15  on* 
of  Scre«nland'«  mcwt 
•ffectiiJe  vampires  —  in 
an  »g«  of  vampires. 
She  can  b*  snalty,  cat- 
tish, or  just  plain  devil, 
tfh  at  will,  ^itK  gowns 
to  matcK.  TKtt  pos«  it 
•bout  the  bme  when 
th«  wealthy  roue,  who 
lets  his  wife  and  41  x 
starve,  has  lost 
his  fortune,  and  is  get- 
ting, figuratively  and 
literally,  the  cold  shoul- 
der. "TT.e  End." 
"Good  rught." 


h»  Wll/rl. 
t.o«  Angrif ' 


Frith  Store:?, 
shifts  between 


(above) 
vampire  and 


19^ 
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nice-girl  roles,  just  to  shew  her  vmctility 
•nd  earn  her  aaWy. 


Abov«,  in  drcle:  Vir- 
ginia Pearson,  one  of 
the  CTuelest  actresses  in 
movie-land,  but  every 
time  she  gets  hers  in 
the  last  reel.  Ortewotild 
think  that  she'd  wake 
up  and  reform.  That 
is  an  idea  for  the  see- 
iwrio  «ditor. 


Google 


famoui  Untv«rsal 

vampire. 


Miss  George  cnn  be  tAt- 
solutely  depended  on  to 
start  somctKirvg  in  every 
pKotoplay  in  wKich  ihe 
appears.  All  the  Kenan  o- 
writer  does  is  to  provide  a 
male  cKaracter  wKoougKtn't 
to  do  scmetKing,  and  tKcn 
turn  Miss  George  loose. 
There's  your  plot.  Xhen 
tKe  male  cKanicter  will  al- 
most but  not  quite  do  it — 
and   tKere's  your  climax. 


HugKie  Mack,  wKo  vJeigKs  three 
hundred  pounds,  slowly  but  firmly 
retreating. 
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A  Jimple 
city  girl! 


Comedy  in  Clay 


HELRNA  SMITH-DAYTON 
AND    HEPv  MUD-FOLK 


AND    now    Ilclciia  Smith-Dayton's 
miul-folk  have  gone  into  the  movies! 
Her  clay  ix.'Ople — nmch   Hke  those  J 

who  cavort  in  "Mrs.  Canary's  Board-  ^  

ing-house"  in  Puch,  and  assume  such 
exquisitely  funny  fancies  in  other  publica- 
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Actress,  Artist 
and  Musician 


cc>p>nfhr'  '  I  .  -h 
Ainrri'  .> i.  i  .. .- 
CoiD(un>.  in.. 


'  MALL  of 
stature, 
iL_   ._J'  eighteen 
years  old,  blonde, 
with  bUic  eyes, 
quaint,  a  bit 
dipnificd,  yet 
vivacious  and 
red  -  blooded, 
I  lelene  R  o  s- 
s  o  n  doesn't 
content  h  c  r- 
self  with  be- 
ing o  n  1  y  a 
movie  hero- 
ine.    S  h  e 
draws   w  i  t  h 
crayon,  paints 
in  oils  and  wa- 
ter-colors, per- 
forms  on  the 
piano, — only  the 
classics,  children. 
— and  plays  agree- 
a!)ly  on  the  violin. 

This  prelude 
shows  the 
p  o  s  - 


Two 
pliotographs 
of  Helene 
Ro)5on 


../■s  ibil- 
/    ilies  of  a 
sympa- 
thetic nature. 
In  verification, 
this  story: 
•At  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara studios  she  came 
tipon  .1  ragged  youngster  of 
five,  hands  and  face  grimy, 
ilothing  spotted  and  torn,  bare- 
foot, well-stubbed  toes.  She 
gathered  him  up  in  her  arms 
and  cried  over  him.    Was  he 
hungr)  ?   You  bet  I   He  wanted 
pic  and  ice-cream — and  got  it 
She  took  him  with  her  that 
evening.    W  hen  well  on  their  way, 
they  heard  yells — from  Miss  Rosson's 
ili  rector. 

"Thought  I'd  lost  the  kid,"  he  said.  "'He's 
my  oldest,  you  know.  Had  him  working  as 
a  slum  boy  in  a  picture  to-day." 
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A  British  Clyde  Fitch 


WILLIAM  SOMEKSET  MAUGHAM.  THE  BMTISH 
MASTER  OF  LIGHT  COMEDY.  HAS  FOUND 
DISTRACTION  FROM  WAR  S  ALARMS 
IN    WMTING    A    NEW    PLAY.  CAKOLINE" 


By  Louis  V.  De  Foe 


UCH  to  be  envied  is  he  who 

awakes  one  morning  to  lind 

 himself  suddenly  the  man  of 

the  hour. 

The  circumstances  which  combine 
to  set  him  conspicuously  apart  from 
the  rest  make  little  dilTercncc.  Xo 
matter  what  may  be  the  field  of  en- 
denvor  in  which  tin-  swirls  and  edtlies 
of  fortune  hft  him  above  his  fellows, 
the  exultant  thrill  must  be  the  same. 

In  London  one  day  eight  years  ago 
I  wn<  falkin<x  with  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
of  the  people  who  had  gained  sudden 
celebrity  in  the  Er^lish  theater.  He 
had  been  pointing  to  numerous  exam- 
ples to  show  that  in  none  other  of  the 
arts,  or  professions  is  reputation  so 
quickly  gained— nor.  perhaps,  so  qufck- 
ly  lost.  IK-  cmikl  speak,  toe,  from  first- 
hand kntiwiedge,  for  he  himself  had 
become  the  man  of  the  hour  in  the  little 
world  of  the  ^tat^r  whvu.  in  \^S2.  "The 
Silver  King"  in  a  night  made  him  the 
most  applauded  playwright  in  England. 

"The  London  theater."  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "ha*:  n  new  man  of  the  hour  .it 
this  very  moment.  Come  to  my  house 
for  luncheon  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  make  his  acquaintance.'* 

So  it  happened  that  in  the  home,  in 
Hampstead.  of  the  dean  of  contempo- 
raiy  British  dramatists,  T  met  William 
Somerset  Maugham. 

"T^HE  acquaintance  I  formed  that 
*  afternoon  with  the  new  playwright 
was  extremely  slight :  the  impression  I 
gained  of  him  was  favorable.  There 
were  a  number  of  ladies  at  the  lunch- 
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eon.     They    were   intrepid  literary 

lion-hunters,  and  they  succcs'sfnUy 
monopolized  him.  He  listened  to  their 
blandishments  discreetly,  but  without 
a  trace  of  the  characteristic  British  de- 
tachm<Mit.  He  did  not  seem  to  take 
himseli  very  seriously.  Xor  yet  did 
he  appear  to  be  oblivious  of  the  flurry 
he  was  causing  socialh  and  in  the  thea- 
ter. He  wore  his  new  distinction  easily. 
I  fancied  I  detected  that  the  flutter 
among  the  luncheon  ladies  bored  him 
just  a  little,  although  nothing  in  his 
manner  betrayed  it. 

Mr.  Maugham  was  then  thirty-four 
years  old — far  enough  along  toward 
the  age  of  rliscretion  not  to  permit  his 
sudden  popularity  to  turn  his  head. 
Yet  all  tlu  self-satisfaction  he  probably 
secretly  felt  was  excusable.  A  year 
before,  he  had  been  unknown  in  the 
horde  of  London's  literary  strugglers. 
That  month  four  of  his  plays  were 
being  acted  cnncn rrcntlv  in  leading 
London  theaters,  and  anything  his  pen 
mijrht  trace  was  in  demand. 

His  feat  has  been  equaled,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  by  only  one  other  dramatist 
writing  in  our  language — by  Clyde. 
Fitch,  four  of  whose  comedies  were 
snrces<;ful  in  Xew  York  at  one  time  in 
theaters  within  the  range  of  half  a 
dozen  blocks.  But  Mr.  Fitch  at  that 
time  was  an  old  hand  at  his  craft. 

These  recollections  of  Mr.  Maugham 
arc  called  up  because  he  is  now — eight 
years  later — in  this  conntry.  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  British  War  Office, 
to  produce  his  comedy,  "Caroline," 
written  in  spite  of  the  war  and  its  di*- 
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tractions,  a  phy 
which  competent 
London  criti- 
cism has  de- 
clared to  be 
the  best 
exami)le 
of  satir- 
i  c  a  1 
Entflisb 
w  i  t— 


AiTup  l)u|Mint 


with  bitterness  and  irony 
omitted — since  the  scin- 
tillant  plays  of  Oscar 
W  ilde.  As  I  am  writing 
on  the  eve  of  the  produc- 
tion of  "Caroline,"  whicl^ 
will  have  the  advantage 
.Margaret  .\nglin  in  the  title 
role.  I  cannot  speak  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  its  quality. 

But  of  its  author 
and  what  he  has 
accomplished  since 
he  suddenly  flashed 
alx>ve  the  horizon 
of  the  London  thea- 
ter I  can  be  more 
definite. 


Two  rcctfnt  pKoto- 
gnphi  of  Margarat 
Anglin,  who  is  to 
pl«y  th#  titl*  r5l«  in 
William  Somenct 
Maugham't  new 
comedy,  "Caroline." 


1  X  the  Februan.-  number 
*  <»f  Thk  Greex  Book 
M  vr.AZiNE    was  pub- 
lished an  article  of  mine 
in  which  I  illustratetl 
by  many  examples  how 
great  and  unending  is 
the  gamble  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  play-writ- 
ing and  play-producing 
crafts.     I   might  have 
included  Mr.  Maugham 
among  the  numerous  in- 
stances   of    those  who, 
after  exhaustive  effort  and 
B   discouraging  rebuffs,  dis- 
 P   covered  in  seemingly  his 

fd  a  r  k  e  s  t   hour   that  the 
marker  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
lune  had  begim  to  spin  his 
way. 

1 1  is  entrance  into  the  Lon 
lion   theater   was  romantic, 
but  its  prelude  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  star%ation 
that  has  been  pictured  in  some 
(if  the  sketches  of  his  strug- 
gles.    It  is  a  convenient  and 
andy   fiction   that  all  authors 
St  have  been  without  food  or 
ust  before  they  began  to  collect 
alties  and  listen  to  the  public's 
A  case  in  point  is  Eugene  Wal- 
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WilLam  Somerset  MaugK«m.  v»\\o  Ums  found  time,  wKile  serving  his  countrT?  on  the  battlefield  and  els«wKere,  to 

write  a  new  corned)?,  "CaroLne." 


ter,  who  has  been  pathetically  pictured 
as  sleeping  on  park  lx"nches  while  he 
waited  for  some  theatrical  manager  to 
discover  the  merit  and  still  greater 
promise  of  "Paid  in  Full."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Walter,  during  this  tr>'ing 
time,  was  a  competent  newspaper  re- 
porter who  could  always  find  work. 

Mr.  Maugham,  highly  educated  in 
the  best  English  schools,  the  son  of  a 


])r()minent  solicitor  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Incorporated  I^'iw  So- 
ciety, had  set  out  to  become  a  physician. 
He  ha<l  attended  Heidelberg  University 
and  taken  all  his  degrees  in  the  study  of 
medicine  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  Lon- 
don, when  the  slum-life  which  had 
come  under  his  observation  tempted 
him  to  write  a  novel.  This  book,  "l.iza 
of  Lambeth,"  which  appeared  in  1897, 
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was  successful  enough  to  lead  hiiu  away 
from  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
he  contiinu-(I  liis  work  with  the  pen. 
The  bi££;est  literary  protiis.  he  decided, 
came  from  play-writing,  and  so  he 
turned  to  that  form  of  literature. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Maucfliam 
was  a  constant  supplicant  at  the  outer 
offices  of  the  London 'theatrical  mana- 
gers with  his  constantly  grouiiii,'  !»un- 
dle  of  plays.  This  lapse  of  time  is 
eloquent  testimony  of  his  perseverance 
and  patience.  He  did  not  pursue  actor- 
manaf^ers  into  Turkish  l)aths.  as  C. 
Haddon  Chambers  pursued  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree,  to  read  him  the  manuscript 
of  "Captain  Swift"  as  Tree  lay  upon 
the  cushions.  Mr.  Mancrhani's  chance 
came  when  Athol  Stewart,  then  man- 
ager of  the  Court  Theater,  while 
searching^  his  pis^emilmles  for  a  three- 
weeks'  stop-gap,  came  across  the  frayed 
manuscript  of  "Lady  Frederick."  He 
prodttced  it  with  no  hope  of  its  success, 
but,  as  constantly  happens  in  llie  thea- 
ter, his  misgivings  were  without  cause. 
In  a  night  it  was  the  success  of  the 
London  season,  and  the  new  .uitlior 
was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Durinjc;  the 
next  two  unbroken  years  it  was  acted 
in  four  different  theaters  before  con- 
stantly crowded  houses. 

INSTANTLY  the  chagrined  London 
theatrical  managers  began  to  clamor 
for  Mr.  Mancrham's  comedies,  in  which 
— if  they  even  took  the  trouble  to  read 
them— they  could  detect  no  merit  be- 
fore. Now  they  became  supplicants  at 
his  outer  door.  In  quick  succession 
Marie  Tempest  appeared  in  "Mrs. 
Dot/*  Charles  Hawtrey  in  "Jzck 
Straw,"  and  Lewis  Waller  in  '"The  Ex- 
plorer," while  preparations  were  hur- 
ried for  the  production  of  "Penelope" 
in  the  next  year. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  saturnalia  of  loncr  deferred  popu- 
larity that  I  met  the  well  -ct-np.  broad- 
framed,  black-eyed,  rather  diffident  Mr. 
Maugham  whom  Henry  .\rthur  Jones 
had  nominated  to  me  as  the  man  of  the 
hour  in  the  Lonilon  theater — that  is. 
in  the  London  theater  at  that  particular 
hour. 

In  the  intervening  eight  years  Mr. 


Maui^'huni's  career  as  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  playwrights  has  been  uni- 
formly successful,  even  if  his  work  has 
not  been  especially  distinguished.  He 
has  left  to  his  contemporaries  the  bust> 
ness  of  appealing  seriously  to  audiences, 
and  has  been  content  to  supply  the  froth 
of  their  entertainment ;  for  his  clever- 
est writing  has  been  restricted  ta  light 
society  comedv  and  farce. 

Generally  Maugham's  comedies  have 
been  more  popular  in  England  than  in 
this  country,  but  that  has  been  due 
largely  to  their  interpreters  here.  John 
Drew  was  thoroughly  ill-suited  to  the 
masquerading  aristocrat  who  was  the 
waiter  in  '  Jack  Straw,'*^  and  Billre 
Hurke  could  not  reflect  half  the  witty 
satire  of  "Mrs.  Dot,"  in  which  Marie 
Tenij)e^t  had  reveled  in  London.  Miss 
r>nrke,  however,  was  more  fortunate  in 
"The  Land  of  Promise,"  although  the 
l>lay  had  to  be  largely  changed  to  put 
it  within  range  of  her  abilities.  Etfiel 
Rarrymore  was  ^enuinetv  siiccessfut  in 
"Lady  P'rederick,"  but  "Smith"  proved 
to  be  too  light  even  for  John  Drew. 
"The  Ex[)l(^rer"  was  not  attractive  with 
Lewis  Waller  here,  nor  was  "Tiie  Noble 
Spaniard"  with  Robert  Edeson. 

More  than  any  other  of  the  English 
writers  of  comedy  at  this  time. 
Maugham's  w  ork,  his  method  of  attack 
and  his  capacity  to  observe  minutely 
and  rejiroduee  accurately  the  su[)erficial 
details  of  smart  life,  rcsemhlc  the  plays 
of  the  late  Clyde  Fitch,  although  at 
his  untimely  death  Mr.  Fitch  had 
progressed  leas^ucs  farther  than  the 
London  playwright.  The  common  de- 
nominator of  the  two  is  their  intuitive 
knowledge  of  feminine  nature  and  their 
ability  to  reprodnce  it  in  the  theater  in 
terms  of  satirical  humor.  It  was  said 
of  "Sir.  Fitch,  and  largely  with  truth, 
that  he  could  not  sketch  virile  mascu- 
line character — this  in  spite  of  his 
touching  romance  of  "Nathan  Hale." 

Tn  this  respect  Mr.  Maugham  has 
been  more  sticcessful,  perhaps,  than 
Mr.  Filch,  although  he  must  g<>  a  k>ng 
way  before  he  will  accomphsh  such 
intricate  and  faithful  feminine  studies 
as  the  jealous  heroine  of  "The  nirl  with 
the  Green  Eyes"  or  the  ctJiigenital  liar 
in  "The  Truth."  Both  the  Englishman 
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and  the  American  are  clever  craftsmen; 
both  are  pecuharly  of  the  theater,  which 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  published 
plays  of  neither  read  especially  well. 
And  the  work  of  both  always  suggests 
having  been  d<»ie  at  top  speed  and*  fre^ 
quently*  carelessly. 

^OWI-IERE  does  tune  iiake  such 
encroachments  as  in  the  theater. 
So  T  trust  (hat  the  seven  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Clyde 
Fitch  will  not  make  ill-advised  nor  dif- 
ficult to  understand  these  comparisons 
of  characteristics  of  his  writincr  whh 
the  work  of  Mr.  Maugham,  who  is 
growingf  into  a  place  in  the  London 
theater  somewhat  similar  to  the  place 
Mr.  Fitch  occupied  in  our  native  com- 
edy art.  Even  in  personality  Mr. 
Maugham  recalled  Mr.  Fitch  to  me  as» 
one  Au|^st  day,  in  the  office  once  occu- 
pied by  the  late  Charles  Frohman,  we 
recalled  our  meeting  years  before  as 
^'uests  of  that  sturdy  advocate  of  all 
that  should  make  the  liritish  theater  a 
noble  art,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and 
talked  of  what  the  stage  is  acconiplish- 
in<^^ — and  also  failing  to  accomplish — 
in  the  two  English-speaking  countries. 

Like  att  drsmattc  authors  of  military 
age  in  England,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
France  or  Germany  or  Austria  or  Bel- 
gium or  Russia,  Mr.  Mau^jhara  h.is  hcen 
serving  in  the  war.  His  early  'Studies 
of  medicine  have  proved  valuable,  for 
besides  acting  as  a  British  agent  in  a 
neutral  country,  he  has  driven  an  am- 
bulance at  the  battle- fronts  in  Flanders 
anrl  acted  as  attendant  in  the  English 
military  hospitals.  But  unlike  the  other 
dramatists  in  England,  the  bitter  trials 
of  his  people  have  not  prevented  him 
from  writing  what  London  has  ac- 
claimed as  his  best  comedy. 

Possibly  no  other  play  has  been  writ- 
ten under  circumstances  so  unusual  as 
"Caroline."  In  the  first  year  of  the 
war  Mr.  Maugham  was  detailed  as  a 
British  agent  to  a  neutral  European 
coimtry — was  it  not  Switzerland? — 
where  he  was  under  the  close  surveil- 
lance of  its  police  and  the  German 
secret  service.  TTe  was  conscious  of 
being  perpetually  watched,  and  he  was 
constantly  in  fear  that  one  incautious 


step  might  Cfiuse  his  arrest  or  dismissal. 
To  relieve  his  anxiety  and  to  find  relax- 
ation from  his  duties,  he  began  to  work 
upon  the  comedy  which  he  intended  to 
call  "The  Unattainable/'  but  which 
afterwards  became  "Caroline.** 

He  desiijned  the  piece  to  he  flippant 
and  gay,  an  intellectual  farce  which 
would  depend  lor  its  humor  upon  a 
satirical  study  of  common  inconsistent 
cies  in  human  nature,  rather  than  upon 
the  perennial  fun-provoking  expedients 
of  sitting  on  hats,  slamming  doors  and 
falling  downstairs. 

"1  found  the  keenest  enjoyment  and 
relief  in  writing  it,"  said  Mr.  Maugham 
to  me.  **There  were  times  when  I  hur- 
ried the  work,  for  I  feared  I  would  be 
arrested  before  I  could  complete  it. 
Working  indoors  during  the  frightfully 
cold  winter,  I  got  the  greatest  amuse- 
ment out  of  watchint,'  from  my  desk 
in  my  warm  room  the  wretched  agent 
who  was  stationed  out  in  the  snow  to 
spy  on  me." 

|\/[R.  MAUGHAM,  at  fony-two, 
^'^^  shows  no  trace  of  the  mental  strain 
which  the  war  has  made  incvitahlc  to 
his  people.  Except  that  he  has  broad- 
ened somewhat  in  stature,  he  has  re- 
tained all  the  aiTability  and  alertness 
which  I  had  noted  in  his  manner  eight 
years  before.  Though  he  invariably 
writes  in  a  light  vein  for  the  stage,  he 
talks  of  the  theater  seriously  and  intel- 
lectually. 

"Your  drama  over  here  is  developing 
steadily,"  he  said  to  me.  And  then,  in 
somethinir  of  a  despairinq'  tone  a*?  he 
stroked  his  closely  cropped  mustache, 
"Ours  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  One 
thing  is  certain,  though:  our  audi- 
ences will  be  so  tired  of  the  war — it  has 
been  such  a  terrible  reality  to  them — 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  plays  which 
even  approach  the  subject,  once  it  is 
ended.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  and  no 
one  now  knows,  which  direction  our 
theater  will  take — whether  the  war  will 
be  followed  by  a  Puritanical  outT)Urst 
or  a  Restoration  drama  of  license. 
Either  would  be  equally  bad  for  the  art 
and  for  our  peonle. 

"Rut  one  pood  is  coming  to  tis :  All 
playwrights  of  the  military  age,  and  the 
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ybmlis  who,  if  thcv  survive,  may  be  the 
dramatists  of  tlie  next  generation,  have 
enlisted.  They  are  now  observing  and 
obtaining  knowledge  of  human  nature 
from  a  rJifTcrciit  angle  tlian  those  who 
have  gone  before  them.  Here  is  a 
glorious  chance  for  a  new  movement  in 
the  art  of  the  English  ihcatcr. 
ordinarily  live  in  a  groove  and  travel  in 
a  circle.  The  occurrences  of  the  last 
two  years  may  become  the  influence 
that  will  sliakc  thcin  out  of  it. 

"But  the  man  who  goes  in  for  play- 
Writing,  unless  he  has  a  private  income, 
is  an  awful  fool. 

"W'hntPVir  may  l)e  his  ability,  the 
new  wriicr  has  an  almost  hopeless 
Struggle  before  him.  In  LoikIoh,  and 
T  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  Xew  York, 
theatrical  managers  are  always  crying 
for  new  plays,  for  better  plays,  for 
more  plays,  but  they  never  seem  to  dare 
to  try  new  experiments.  Seventeen 
London  managers,  the  best  in  the  stage 
profession,  declined  'Lady  Frederick.' 
The  eighteenth  produced  it.  not  be- 
cause he  approved  it,  but  because  it 
promised  him  a  temporary  means  of 
keeping  his  theater  open.  The  public 
liked  it.  and  in  a  few  weeks  three  other 
plays  of  mine  that  had  been  rejected 
were  being  acted  on  other  London 
stages.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
duction of  'Lady  Frederick'  1  was 
tempted  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  seven- 
teen managers  who  had  turned  it  down. 
I  finally  decided  not  to  rnrry  out  the 
plan.  You  see,  I  anticipated  that  some 
day  I  might  want  to  find  a  producer  for 
more  of  tny  plays. 

"More  and  more  T  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  play-writing  is  a  i<nack  which 
is  born  in  one.  Without  being  endowed 
with  it.  one  rnnnot  cultivate  it.  We  all 
observe  life,  speculate  over  it  and,  each 
one  of  us.  in  onr  own  way.  analyse  it. 
But  how  few  of  us  ever  observe  life  in 
terms  of  <h'nnia  ! 

"For  this  reason  I  am  very  doubtful 
if  the  play-writing  art  can  be  success- 
fully taught,  "necansc  T  doiiht  if.  T  have 
been  interested  in  the  drama  classes  that 
are  being  founded  in  your  American 
colleges.  T  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  courses  nt  TTarvnrd  con- 
ducted by  Professor  George  P.  Baker, 


whom  I  know.  On  a  previous  visit  to 
this  country  I  visited  one  of  Professor 
Baker's  classes  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that,  instead  of  being  made  up  of 
college  lx)ys,  it  was  composed  of  ma- 
ture men.  Then  1  understood  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  his  training.  His  stu- 
dents, having  discovered  that  tliey  Ii.ive 
the  knack  of  play-writing,  go  to  him  for 
technical  instruction.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  teach  them  how  to  wntc  plays, 
but  he  can  nt  least  save  them  from  some 
awful  pitfalls. 

"Play-writing  for  anyone  5s  a  difficult 
business.  You  learn  something  new 
from  every  play  yon  write.  Reading 
over  some  of  my  old  plays,  I  often 
wonder  how  I  could  have  fallen  into 
the  blunders  T  made.  T  have  an  \c\vn 
that  the  dramatic  author  improves  his 
work,  not  by  seeing  more  things  and 
knowing  more  people,  but  by  changing 
and  readjustint^  him?elf.  It  is  his  sub- 
conscious .self  that  does  the  best 
writing;  his  work  ^rows  better  as 
he  becomes,  as  an  mdividual,  more 
catholic. 

"Before  the  war,  the  theater  in  Ger- 
many was  the  most  distinguished  in 
Europe.  The  reason  for  its  prestige 
was  that  the  German  producers  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  try  experiments. 
Playwrifjhts  should  be  j)ermitted  to 
write  failures.  It  is  not  as  pamdoxtcil 
as  it  sounds  to  say  that  by  failures  they 
progress. 

".Ml  r^f  n  hich."  continued  Mr.  Mait- 
gham.  "leads  directly  back  to  the  old 
argument  in  favor  of  a  repertor\'  thea- 
ter. It  is  essential  to  the  right  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  art.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  real  conditions  may  be  in  this 
country,  but  in  England  the  dramatist 
must  put  aside  the  interesting  and  v.il- 
uable  work  he  would  like  to  do,  because 
he  knows  the  managers  will  refuse  to 
produce  any  play  wnkfl  does  not  offer 
the  prospect  of  running  at  least  six 
weeks. 

"Why  should  we  not  eat  our  caviare 

somctinie';?  There  outrht  to  1>e  a  school 
of  dramatists  who  do  not  hope  to  write 
with  an  eye  to  making  money." 

"Would  you  belong  to  a  school  whidi 
writes  plays  only  for  the  love  of  the 
art?"  I  asked. 
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Mr.  Maugham  shifted*  a  little  uncom- 
fortably, I  thought,  in  his  chain  He 
lighted  another  cigarette. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "if  I  were  sure 
of  getting  productions  for  them,  1 
would  be  glad  to  write  that  kind  of 
plays.  The  reason,  I  suppose,  is  that 
I  have  made  enough  money  to  live  on, 
by  writing  the  other  kind. 

"Anyway,"  he  continued,  "the  failure 
of  Charles  Frohman's  repertory  theater 
in  London  was  not  a  fair  test.  He  was 
not  given  a  chance.  The  plays  our 
authors  Wrote  for  him  were  not  their 
best  work,  and  besides,  they  were  too 
expensive  and  difficult  to  produce  under 
the  conditions  of  a  repertory  theater." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  of  a  con- 
*  firmed  writer  of  light  comedies  and 

society  farces — of  an  author  who  is  at 
his  best  when  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
the  peculiarities  of  feminine  nature — 
that  having  already  acriuired  three  or 
four  languages,  he  is  beginning  at  forty- 
two  a  study  of  the  Russian  tongue  for 
the  sake  of  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Russian  dramatic  literature. 

**I  think  we  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  contemporary  Russian 
drama,"  he  said.  "T  have  read  that 
Cato  began  to  learn  Greek  at  eighty, 
and  so  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
bei^ii  to  study  Russian  at  forty-^o. 
They  are  a  pclf-contemplative  people 
who  have  an  outlook  entirely  different 
from  ours.  If  we,  who  are  so  prac- 
tical, could  cultivate  .something:  of  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Russian  literature,  it 
might  bring  a  big  new  note  uito  our 
writing." 

Now,  .ill  this  thoujchtful  speculation 
on  the  problems  which  confront  the 
theater  may  seem  a  little  strange,  com- 
ins^  from  an  author  who  has  admitted 
that  his  aim,  in  the  play  with  which  he 
is  to  be  represented  m  this  country  this 
season,  was  only  to  write  an  intellectual 
farce.  Fkit  if,  as  London  criticism  has 
pronounced,  "Caroline"  contains  a  ker- 
nel of  philosophy  and  is  adorned  with  a 
•  brilliancy  of  style  and  punpfcncy  of  wit 
which  proclaim  Mr.  Maugham's  promo- 
tion to  the  comedic  school  -of  Oscar 
Wilde,  his  intellectual  attitude  toward 
tfie  theater  in  general  may  be  accepted 


as  the  secret  of  his  success.  We  shalf 
sec. 

T^HE  moral,  or  rather  the  philosophy, 
*■   of  the  story  is  a  text  that  has  been 
preached  from  innumerable  pulpits.  In 

this  instance  it  is  cxcmplihed  by  the 
experience  of  Caroline  nerself.  Pro- 
saically stated,  it  is  that  it  is  always  a 

little  unsatisfactory,  even  a  little  melan- 
choly, to  pet  everv'thing  one  wants. 
Hvcr)thiiijj  in  this  life,  ami  particu- 
larly woman,  is  likely  to  seem  the  more 
desirable  when  unattainable.  Such  a 
conviction  in  the  end  shapes  Caroline's 
life. 

She  and  Robert  Oldham  have  been 
waiting  impatiently  for  each  other  for 
years — waiting  until  Caroline's  impos- 
sible husbuid  shall  have  died.  They 
have  pfrown  accustomed  to  the  waiting, 
and  they  have  come  to  enjoy  it.  But 
one  day  the  impossible  husband  dies. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  and  complete 
change.  What  seems  now  the  misfor- 
tune of  an  immediate  engagement  rises 
before  them.  Their  friends  rejoice  and 
urge  them  on,  but  neither  Caroline  nor 
Robert  likes  it.  She  becomes  nervous 
and  irritable,  dreading  the  moment  of 
the  jirr)pr)sal.  He  grows  tongue-tied 
and  diffident.  When,  at  last,  Robert 
does  propose,  it  is  so  plainly  from  a 
sense  of  duty  that  Caroline  flatly  re- 
fuses him.  When  both  discover  that 
they  have  survived  the  shock,  they  burst 
into  laughter.  The  waiting,  in  short* 
has  been  so  enjoyable  that  thqr  have 
had  no  desire  to  arrive. 

Now,  Caroiku  Is  a  little  ill,  or  at 
least  thinks  she  is.  The  doctor  diag' 
noses  her  case  and  hhmtly  tells  her  the 
truth.  It  is  that  she  has  become  middle- 
aged  !  Prove  it  ?  Certainly.  Has  she 
not  noticed  that  the  policemen  on  the 
street  seem  much  younger  than  they 
used  to  be?  Do  not  the  children  on  the 
sidewalks  seem  to  play  much  more 
noisily  than  in  the  other  years?  Caro- 
line is  rchictantly  convinced.  She  de- 
clares that  the  remedy  for  middle  agt. 
is  youth.  So  she  sends  for  her  young 
and  hopeless  adorer.  Rex  Cunningham, 
and  literally  proposes  to  him.  But  the 
moral  reappears  in  Rex's  quick  change 
of  attitude.    The  unatuinable  again  I 
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Rex  has  been  reveling  in  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  love.  To  be  Caroline's 
successful  suitor  does  not  please  him 
-  at  all. 

i    There  seems  to  be  no  way  out  of  the 
.'.difficulty,  except  that  Caroline  and  Rob- 
•ert  make  a  match  of  it,  after  all.  Their 
friends  are  all  urging  it,  and  they 
acquiesce.   But  no  sooner  are  they  en- 
gTie^od  than  they  beg-in  to  quarrel.  And 
Caroline  is  convinced  that  Robert  can 
.  only  love  her  as  another  man's  wife. 

She  must  marry  some  one  else.  The 
convenient  way  out  of  it  is  now  the  doc- 
tor. They  send  im  their  friends,  and 
he  agrees  to  make  the  awkwartl  an- 
nouncement. But  the  doctor  fails  in 
the  emei^ency.  He  flatly  li^s.  He 
declares  that  Carolines  impossible  hus- 
band is  not  dead  at  all — that  the  news 
of  h\<.  tnk-ins^-off  was  false.  Caroline 
grasps  eagerly  at  this  last  straw.  She 
promptly  confinns  the  doctor's  lie.  She 
knows  that  only  in  such  a  deception  can 


she  find  a  way  to  keep  Robert.  They 
will  go  on  waiting^waiting  in  happi- 
ness for  the  tinattainable.  And  Robert 
declares  tliat  he  has  never  loved  her  so 
much  as  now.  So,  by  becoming  the 
uuauainable,  CoTolme  becomes  forever 
the  desirable. 

The  fact  that  the  finished  artiste  and 
comedienne,  Margaret  Anglin,  is  to  act 
the  role  of  Caroline  in  this  country 
ought  greatly  to  benefit  Mr.  Maugham's 
play.  Charles  Dalton  is  to  appear  as 
Robert,  and  among  others  R<^  Mac- 
Don q all  is  to  be  in  the  cast. 

Prophets,  however,  are  nowhere  so 
much  without  honor  as  in  the  theater. 
So  the  fuial  word  refiardinq-  Mau- 
gham's play  should  discreetly  be  left  tor 
me  next  few  months  to  determine.  But 
as  for  Mr.  Maugham  himself,  his  pres- 
ence in  this  country  at  thi-^  time  brings 
a  very  interesting  personal  note  into  tlie 
dramatic  season  and  the  affairs  of  our 
theater. 


Billy  Bibbs  Writes  Home 


THIS  FAMOUS  THEATRICAL  MANAGER 
COMMUNICATES  WITH  FRIEND  WIFE 


By  Julian  Johnson 

Anther  of  "P«»r  Liiile  Kcllevi."  "A  Gcrtaitim  in  Boh\iii«."  «*e. 


Rnston.  Sep.  ist,  1915. 


Why  did  I  sell  the  Ford  ?  To  let  us 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  lead-pipest 
show  cinch  you  ever  seen.  "Millions  to 
iurn,"  a  stand-'em-up  musical  con\edy, 
needed  three  centuries  to  lift  an  atach- 
mint.  I  lifted  it,  and  we  now  own  one 
quatter  of  the  show.  You  ott  to  lamp 
the  leadinc:  woman,  MiMtcd  l.eroyle. 
No  such  doll  ever  hung  on  a  Cn>mns 
Tree,  Baby,  this  show" is  like  a  captin 
taking  money  from  a  waiter. 

Honest,  Marfre,  there  nnet  no  dnnht 
of  it.   I  wouldn't  fool  you,  honey.  We 


ben  doing  our  vaudeville  turn  a  life 
tiiTic,  but  o  you  bfc,'  house  rij^dit  where 
the  waves  crack,  next  summer!  Play 
Hartford,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  North 
Philadelphia — all  the  hi<^  towns.  Ime 
telling  you  now,  you  ott  to  glimpse  our 
Big  Doll.  Oh.  boy!  You  wont  mind 
coming  in  on  the  Pcnsy  will  you 
Margie'  The  service  is  mighty  good. 
How  about  llial  picture  job?  I  have 
now  got  to  take  i^Iiss  Leroyle  to 
the  photographer.  We  open  in  New 
Haven,  play  the  Providence  Opera 
house.  I  got  to  go  now  because  heres 
this  dame  outside. 

Your  affect,  husband. 
Bill. 
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Providence,  R.  L  Sept.  four. 
r)EAR  MARGARET: 

^  Sometimes  the  bachelors  won- 
ders why  us  husbands  wishes  we  had 
stayed  lonesome.  1  am  not  holding 
nothing  against  you  old  girl,  but  I  do 
think  your  holler  about  my  selling  the 
Ford  and  this  show  and  especially  Miss 
Leroyle,  as  nobel  a  woman  as  ever  trod 
soul  lether,  was  pretty  small  timey. 
Yes,  about  six  a  day  and  no  supper 
pictures  either.  Anet  I  trying  to  get  a 
piece  of  propty  for  us  so  that  maybe 
two  years  from  now  we  cnn  lolly  nt  our 
cze  like  Mark  Claw  and  blow  Zeegtield 
and  Markus  Low?  Because  I  want  to 
put  us  and  co  into  Inisincss  you  yel])  be- 
cause I  hock  a  traveling  oil-stove.  I  ott 
to  of  got  rich  and  simply  showered  you 
with  dimons  and  said  nothing  as  to  their 
bumhel  bc<:;^jnnings,  but  I  am  not  like 
some  men.  I  have  no  secrets  from 
friend  wife. 

Your  remarks  about  Miss  Leroyle 
made  me  pretty  sore.  You  know  me 
Idd.  1  dont  play  no  sketches,  and  if 
you  cant  trust  me  why  did  you  do  the 
little  preacher  skit  a  tall  ?  This  lady 
anet  nothing  after  the  men.  She  is  sen- 
sitive and  shy,  a  bom  Iady--comes 
from  a  fine  •  old  Sofhcrn  family  (T 
should  have  known,  as  she  has  a  Dark 
Skin),  and  usually  takes  her  dinners 
with  me  because  she  is  lonesome  and 
anet  got  the  knack  nor  taste  for  fretting 
euys  from  day  to  (iay  like  the  chorus 
janes.  The  touch  of  the  world  jars  on 
her.  T  have  a  carigc  to  take  her  too  and 
from  the  stations,  and  I  pay  her  made's 
salry  and  fare  and  sleper  as  she  is 
suportintj  a  widoed  mother  and  two 
small  sisters  in  Savannah.  This  is  what 
I  call  nobel. 

I  acted  faultless  and  told  all,  and  you 
misjudpjed  mc.  When  a  man  slips  one 
over  on  the  wife  it  usually  raises 
tiie  dickins,  and  when  he  plays  fare 
he  simply  gets  double  We  have 
one  good  notice  in  T'rovidence,  My 
friend  Berry — ^you  remember  Berry 
— some  lad  I — ^the  one  I  loned  the  live* 
spot  to  last  summer  when  you  was  in 
stock  here — but  I  dont  think  the  calUber 
of  the  audience  is  up  to  a  show  of  our 
class  as  a  whole. 

Now  Maggie  keep  your  temper  and 


dont  make  it  too  hard  for  me  out  try- 
ing to  earn  the  family  forttme.  I  bate 

jelosy. 

Say, ,  keep  away  from  that  Frank 
Shaw  down  there  to  Bay  .Shore.  He  is 
an  English  sHcker^ne  of  those  fellows 
that  ott  to  be  home  geting  killed  insted 
of  staying  over  here  tempting  some- 
body else  to  do  it  Last  time  you  wore 
your  sweter  bathing  stn'c  I  dident  like 
the  way  he  hung  around  rubering  a  tall. 
I  dont  like  that  bathing  suite  any  to  well. 
Its  too  short  or  something.  VVhy  dont 
•  you  wear  that  one  your  mother  tK>t  yott 
in  Brooklyn  last  simmier? 

Your  Husband, 

WiLUAM. 

Jersey  City,  Sept.  7. 

LION: 

DoEfgone  the  picture  business 
say  I.  Here  I  am  with  Mabel  Normin 
on  one  side  of  me  and  the  "Berth  of  the 
Nation"  on  the  other  and  the  kifl  in  our 
boxoffice  aftcrnt)ons  asks  her  brother 
to  come  stand  a  round  the  loby  so  she 
wont  be  all  a  lone  with  the  money. 
Thats  kind  of  a  joke. 

I  been  sort  of  puzzle  because  I  dont 
hear  from  you.  Well,  I  expect  its  be- 
ranse  you  have  been  so  busy  with  can- 
ning peaches  and  chasing  a  movy  job. 

Well,  say,  you  remember  Solly  Pip, 
the  props  I  had  two  seasons  ago  with 
the  "Candle  That  Hums  At  Both 
Ends?"  Well,  right  down  near  North 
River  the  Pathy  Bros.,  a  couple  of  Pari- 
sites,  have  ffot  a  fine  motion  picture 
foundry.  I  goes  in  there  this  afternoon 
on  invitation  from  the  manager  and 
who  should  I  see,  spilling  a  lot  of  love 
and  repentcnce  over  a  thick  fur  carpet 
before  two  perspirin'  dames  an*  a  ham 
— ^who  should  I  see  but  Solly.  I  sur- 
veyed him.  Chancjed  ?  Not  even  his 
mother  would  suspect  him.  He  talks 
like  a  table  dote  waiter,  and  his  mustach 
is  ambitious  at  both  ends.  Bimeby  the 
other  grip  ran  out  the  ribbon  in  his  re- 
volving kodak  and  then  went  t4>  get 
some  more,  and  then  I  spoke  to  .Solly. 
Hello  solly  I  says.  He  looked  icily  at 
me  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  knew  he 
made  me  because  his  neck  begin  to  get 
red  like  a  turkeys.  Still  playing  pee- 
nuckle  all  through  the  third  act,  I  says. 
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when  you  ott  to  be  ^tting  the  glass 
crash  ready,  also  the  distant  gunfire  and 
till  liorse  hoofs?  Woulfl  you  believe  it 
that  dident  faze  him.  lie  be  deponed 
if  I  dont  think  he  called  me  his  good 
fdow.  I  was  so  mad  1  dont  quite  re- 
member, but  at  any  ratt  he  is  prctciKling 

•to  be  some  kmd  of  a  dago  director,  and 

;he  gave  me  his  card — Salvator  Pipastro. 
Now  I  ask  you  could  you  beat  that  with 

.a  royal  flush? 

I  was  bound  that  Solly  Pip  shouldent 
come  nothing  over  me,  80  I  ast  him 
after  a  while  for  a  job  for  you — point 

.blankety  blank. 

^  He  says  I  fear  there  ees  a  little  too 

much  einh7caripan — whatever  that  is. 
1  told  him  on  tlic  contrary  that  while 
he  Mras  mussing  up  two  or  three  forin 
languages  you  never  spoke  none  at  all, 

so  that  objection  was  overuled.  He 

iust  laticd,  and  I  left  him  for  the  sucker 
le  is. 

Now  T  Inii.  dont  worry  none  about  mc 
*and  the  leading  lady.  I  anct  seen  her 
for  days.  I  would  come  home  to-night 
but  I  got  to  straighten  up  here  and 
make  the  bum  jump  into  Newark.  Cce 
whiz,  I  had  rather  move  to  Lbi  or  Ciucy 
•than  make  one  of  these  wagon  treks. 

Goodbye  kid.  Lots  of  kisses  from 
your 

Billy. 

Newark,  Sep.  eight. 

]ii|RS.  BIBBS: 

Dear  Madam:  I  am  not  adres- 

ing  xon  hccnu^c  of  mv  fondncs  for 
writing  you  leters  but  because  wen  we 
parted  last  ni^ht  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  blasting  gomg  on  in  our  subway,  and 
T  wasent  getting  a  chance  to  do  none 
of  it. 

In  the  firse  place  neither  Milli — ^Miss 

T.croyip  —nor  mv  h:\c\  no  plans  whatso- 
ever to  go  over  to  Manhattan.  We  was 
going  our  solitary  and  respective  also 
respectable  ways  as  our  custom  always 
has  been,  and  at  dinner  she  says  to  me, 
Mr.  Bibbs — she  has  always  called  me 
Mr.  Bibbs  even  when  alone  together; 
I  mean  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
theater — she  says,  Mr.  Bibbs,  I  must 
take  a  fast  run  over  to  town  tonight 
to  see  a  friend  who  is  very  ill,  and  O 
.1  am  so.  afiade  of  the  dark  wateis  of 


the  hudson  and  the  covered  glances  of 
the  rough  men.    Of  corse,  it  is  my 

show,  and  I  am  tlie  manaj^er,  and  is  it 
not  to  my  advantage  to  protec  my  lead- 
ing lady!  Of  corse  it  is.  She  tele- 
phoned her  sick  friend  from  the  Mc- 
AIi)in,  and  then  I  seeing  that  she  was 
fatecged  offered  her  some  refreshment 
|ust  so  she  wouldent  faint  on  my  hands. 
Thats  why  I  liad  started  up  to  Ilcely's. 
And  on  the  sidewalk  you  and  your 
mother. 

1  might  of  knowed  your  old  woman 

would  be  prowling  in  that  vicinity,  for 
she  lives  Uicre.  Still,  Mrs.  Bibbs,  she 
dident  unleash  the  languedge  that 
flowed  from  your  lijis  like  white  light 
oVt  of  a  baliy  spot  m  a  belasco  show. 

Mrs.  Bibbs,  I  am  wronged  and  inno- 
cent and  the  lady  is  Uameless. 

William  Bibds,  Esq. 


M 


Sept  14,  North  Phtla. 

RS  BTHT^S  Dear  Madam: 

I  beg  to  enclose  25  dols  ($25). 
Miss  Leroyle  sends  her  best  regards. 
Yrs.  Truly 

Wm.  Bibbs. 


Harrbburg.  Sep.  17. 
lyiARGF..  KTD; 

*'*  Say,  wy  dont  you  write?  You 
anet  sore  or  nothing,  are  you?  You 
shouldn't  take  on  that  way,  honest.  Im 
on  the  levil  when  I  tell  you  that  I.e- 
royles  an'  my  trip  wasent  framed. 
Honest  it  wasent.  As  I  told  yon  be- 
fore, she  just  had  come  over  to  se6  Joe 
Goodwin  about  a  piece  of  music,  and 
Joe  was  at  Heely's.  and  we  was  going 
right  up  there  and  right  back  when  you 
flnmixed  the  party.  Shes  of  awftil  deli- 
cate nervous  organization,  and  she  has 
been  hardly  abef  to  play  ever  since. 

I  dont  wanta  work  all  my  young  life. 
I  want  to  have  some  enjoyment  wile  I 
still  got  the  pep  in  me.  I  wanta  |et 
some  doe  and  send  out  attractions  lu- 
sted of  leading  'cm  around  with  a  ring 
in  their  nose.  You  can  help  me  by 
havcing  fathe. 

No.  Marge,  I  cant  send  home  no 
money  this  week.  We  done  pretty  good 
in  North  Phila.,  but  here  in  Harrisburg 
the  grown-ups  are  flocking  with  the 
kids  to  see  Charley  Cbapin.  Good 
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T  r  rd.  where  was  the  Germans  and  there 
tori)edos  when  he  came  acrost.  Aslepe 
at  the  switch. 

Now,  Marge,  trust  me.  Do  like  I  do. 
You  Uont  see  me  mussing  up  your  days 
and  nights  with  jelosy.  I've  got  fame 
in  you.  Never  would  I  utter  or  write 
a  word  of  suspicinii. 

Your  aflfecnt. 
Husband. 

Altoona.  Pa.,  Sep.  19. 
rjEAR  MARGARET  SHAW: 
*^     Then   i    a  vOIUI^  pup  m  Loog 

Island  due  for  a  killing  as  soon  as  T  ran 
leave,  this  opera  to  a-tend  to  the  business 
in  hand.  His  name  is  shaw — frank 
shaw.  You  may  tell  him  w  ith  my  com- 
plimints  that  of  all  the  low  lived  sneak- 
ing  hounds  the  worst  is  the  male  or  fe- 
mail  which  tries  to  break  up  a  home. 

Jes.^icar  Rand,  one  of  my  chorus 
girls,  jus  come  back  from  seing  her 
parints  and  with  her  she  brings  a 
snaped  shot  at  Brighton  last  Sunday. 
No  wonder  you  couldent  find  time  to 
write.  Jcssicar  in  her  girlish  inocence 
shows  me  this  here  pretty  picture  of 
the  ocean  and  the  lafing  people  and  the 
blue  waves,— that  is  you  think  they 
would  be  if  the  picture  shouUl  of  been 
colored, — and  here  on  the  sands  cuddled 
tip  laui^hing  and  jokcing  and  saying  a 
lot  of  soft  somethings  to  one  another  I 
have  no  doubts,  are  you  and  this  bow- 
legged,  jaundiced  spindle  of  insignifi- 
cance shaw.  I  thought  I  told  you  not 
to  wear  that  there  swcter  suite  no 
more?  Havent  I  got  no  authority  in 
my  own  home?  I  ho])e  to  die  if  the 
mere  sight  of  this  foto^raph  wouldent 
have  cured  a  stonebhnd  man  right 
away.  Looking  at  that  pitcher  I  know 
what  Solly  Pip  meant  by  embtuanpan. 
He  meant  piano  legs. 

Dont  took  for  nothing  foolish  on 
my  part,  only  I  tell  you  this  dirty  pup 
shaw  better  look  oiu  and  not  nM-et  me  or 
I  will  make  history  out  of  him. 

If  its  proceedings,  I  am  right  there 
like  a  top.  \Mins  your  lawyer?  I  also 
wish  you  and  this  contempt  ibil  dog  luck 
and  happiness.  The  dirty  pup  II  kill 
him,  aiul  good  wishes  to  both  of  you, 
im  sure. 

No  you  tell  your  old  woman  I  wont 


pay  that  buchers  bill  nor  the  rent  either 
1  anet  got  the  money. 

Good  ni^t 
Bill. 

Pittsburg,  Sept.  25. 

Ime  surprised  also  hurt  at  your 
letter.  Whoever  said  anything  about 
divorce?  Gee,  kid,  I  guess  Ive  gone 
fluey  as  a  husband.  I  was  sorrj'  I  sent 
that  letter  from  Altoona,  but  there  I 
was.  Marge,  on  the  side  of  an  iron  hill 
like  die  rest  of  the  town,  full  of  lone- 
someness  an  furnace  gas,  and  I  was  so 
dam  mad,  gee !  X  never  knew  how  mad 
I  could  get. 

Kid,  1  never  knew  before  how  par- 
ticlarly  hands  offy  a  f(>llo\v  wants  his 
girl  to  be  and  more  j  .; i iiclarly  if  his 
giri  happens  to  be  his  wife.  Whidi  dont 
seem  natural  and  anet  often  but  some- 
times is. 

Well,  here  we  are  holding  on  in  Pitts- 
burg.   It  seems  Lee  and  Jake  Shubert 

had  a  play  fail  that  was  coming  into  the 
old  Alvin,  and  Jake  wrote  me  and  asked 
as  a  special  favor  to  him  would  I  stick 
for  two  weeks  instead  of  four  days. 
That  is,  his  secrtery's  stenographer 
wrote  me.  I've  got  a  front  room  at  the 
Hotel  heniy ,  and  here  I  am  riteing  now 
as  you  see  by  this  stationar}\ 

I  guess  I  been  pretty  rolcn  about 
'money  lately.  Well,  you  see,  honey,  we 
anet  been  doing  so  \cry  well.  Ime 
kinda  disgusted  at  that  Leroyle  dame. 
She's  a  nice  girl,  but  she  anet  got  a 
drop  of  sporting  blood.  Do  you  think 
shed  economize  to  help  us  in  a  pinch? 
No  sirree.  Darling,  I  put  up  the 
old  vest  clock  and  that  robin's  egg 
on  my  little  finger,  and  heres  the  rent 
and  the  buchers  hill  and  a  little  carfare 
for  you.  I  can  get  'em  out  easy  before 
we  leave  Smokwuig. 

Honey,  please  dont  wear  that  sweter 
bathing  suite  no  more. 

Somebody  that  loves  you,  Babe, 
Willie. 

Pittsburg,  Oct.  2. 
li/l  Y  DARLINGEST  WIFE : 

When  I  got  your  letter  this  p.  v. 

T  was  so  blamed  happy  T  dident  know 
what  else  to  do  to  celebrate,  so  I  went 
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out  an'  got  pickeld  to  a  point  where 
that  dam  young  assistant  treasurer  put 
twenty  pieces  of  dedwood  over  on  me 
in  the  countnp. 

Now  dont  holler  about  me  impover- 
ishing myself.  1  got  2  (two)  secrits  for 
you  in  this  letter,  and  here  is  one  (l). 
Business  has  jumiied  fcrocshously — 
from  four  hundred  gross  Wednesday 
night  to  eleven  this  afternoon  and  pretty 
near  thirteen  tonight.  And  some  sale. 
You  outa  sec  the  rack.  Its  as  bad  shot 
up  as  if  a  Zcpeling  had  been  along. 
Already,  hon,  I  have  got  the  ticker  out. 
and  the  robin's  comes  before  X  hit 
the  straw. 

Secret  No  two  (2).  I  have  written 
out  the  notice  for  that  Leroyle  woman. 
I  am  goings  to  hand  it  to  her  after  the 
show  so  she  cant  crab  the  juvenile  on 
his  song  with  her  in  the  last  act,  and 
who  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  put  in 
her  place?  Well,  well,  your  old  friend 
Maud  Bliss.  She  is  here  in  vaudeville 
and  is  there  like  an  eagle,  but  her  part' 
ner  is  a  stew.  Babe,  I  cant  do  no  more 
to  show  you  I  am  on  the  level,  can  I 
darl'? 

Oh,  hcres  the  gallery  doorman  with 
his  little  iron  box,  ?o — lots  of  kissesand 
good  night  lovliest  old  kid. 

Just  your 
Bill. 

Monday — Pitts. 

CAY.  HON: 

^  \ou(\  a  died  if  yond  a  seen  the 
flops  that  Leroyle  dame  did  when  she 
got  her  canning.  She  swore  something 
vicious  and  dropped  her  drawl,  and 
say!  Talk  about  her  bcincf  a  Sotheni 
queen — south  russia  you  mean!  And 
wasent  it  just  like  her  to  bounce  the 
show  flat  and  beat  it  without  wateing 
for  her  notice? 

Maud  just  put  her  stuflf  back  stage 
and  first  thing  she  got  out  was  that  lit- 
tle old  silver  framed  photograph  of 
you  shes  always  carried — ^you  know — 
same  picture  I  used  to  mush  over  when 
I  was  sparking  you  on  Myrtle  avenue. 
She  snekcd  out  to  rave  at  the  baggage 
smasher,  and  I  picked  up  that  lil  old 
picture  and  smacked  it  a  good  one. 

The  bi<j  news,  kid.  Old  Rosy  Rosen- 
baum  that  owns  the  other  three  quatters 


of  this  pious  extravaganza  lands  here 
this  after'.  Wires  me  thcres.a  deal  on 
to  buy.  'I  knew  he  was  trulincf  a 
sucker.  He  ushally  is. 

Love,  Babe, 

BiLLI.AM. 

Monday  night. 

DABY: 

Gold  bricks  and  dimonds,  ban- 
quets and  private  yachts,  new  amster- 
dams  and  a  string  of  picture  houses  I 

Honey,  I  said  I  gcssed  that  Rosy  was 
traleing  a  sucker.  This  fellow  is  a  tight 
wad  from  Rochester  that  thinks  he 
knows  all  a  bout  the  show  business. 
Some  house  tonight  I  Shorty  Wms.  had 
filled  up  all  the  vacancies  with  litho 
tickets.  She  looked  like  a  clean  sellout. 
Well,  says  Rosy  after  the  Boob  had 
give  a  look,  we  couldent  think  of  doing 
anything  less  than  you  taking  the  slight 
obligations  rCosh,  we  owe  for  every- 
thing yet,  -w.irgc)  and  giving  us  twenty 
thousand  for  bookings  and  good  will. 
Done,  says  he.  They  re\  i\ed  me  with 
scotch,  and  even  Rosy — walingford  tl»t 
he  is — ^was  pretty  well  shaken.  Bttt  its 
no  dream.  This  felows  longer  on  cosh 
than  W^ilson  is  on  notes. 

Now,  Baby,  come  along  to  Chi.  We'll 
bank  three  thons  for  the  big  house 
where  the  waves  crack,  sjxnd  a  thous 
to  put  your  big  tabloid  act  on,  and  use  a 
thous  to  run. 

Gee  wiz,  kid  girl,  if  I  had  you  here 
I  wonld  kiss  you  to  dcth  or  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Your  howling  suces, 
Billy  Boy. 


NIGHT  LETTER 


Qiicago.  Oct.  7th. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BIBBS, 
Bay  Shore,  L.  L 

Is  there  not  no  faster  train  than  the 
twentieth  century?  Well,  if  there  is 
not,  get  that.  Its  tfie  best  you  can  do. 
Here  at  the  Morrison.  Ever\ihing 
coming  great.  Have  booking  for  your 
lab's  already.  Anybody  that  says  you 
are  not  wonderful  is  cnxy.  Tnats 
what  I  think.   Kind  regards. 

WiLUAM  Bibbs 
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COMMENTS  BY  AN 
ACTRESS  WHO  QUITE 
FRANKLY   DETESTS  IT 


known 
hates  it 


as  "ihf 
"1  would 
rather  not  work  at 
all  than  go  on  the 
road."  she  said.  "To 
mc,  the  travel- 

P  a 


Will  I  EN   Carlotla  Monterey 
tells  amhitious  young  girls 
II  that  "life  on  the  stage  is.  after 
all,  not  a  path  of  roses,"  she  doesn't 
mean  what  you  think  she  means.  She  is 
referring,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to    that    several  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  rail- 
roatl-iron  and  ties 
road."  She 


Carlotta  Monterey. 


represents  all  that  is  distasteful — 
the    middlc-of-the-night    'jump:'  the 
stuffy,  dirty  hotel  rooms;  the  stomach- 
racking  meals;  the  loneliness;  the 
ill-ventilated  and  ill-cared-for  (Iress- 
ing-rcjoms;  the  task  of  interpreting 
a  play  to  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
audience  each  night,  or  at  least  each 
week  ;  the  you-pay-for-what-you-get- 
and-very-littlc-of-that   treatment  a 
transient  is  always  given — that's  the 
road, 
"Deliver  me !" 


SKe 

■  distinct 

ItaLan  type,  witK  jet-black  Kair  and  large,  round  black  eyef. 


lyjISS  MONTEREY  was  bom  in 
Monterey,  California,  and  her  real 
name  is  Carlotta  Neilson  Tassing.  She 
is  a  distinct  Italian  type,  with  jet-black  hair  and  large,  round  black  eyes.  She  was 
sent  abroad  to  enter  a  convent  when  she  was  a  small  girl,  and  her  first  stage 
experience  was  with  the  Gayety  Theater  Company  in  London,  where  she 
remained  for  several  seasons,  fler  first  principal  part  in  America  was  as 
successor  to  Lenore  Ulrich  as  Luana  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  in  which  she 
toured  this  country  for  two  seasons.  Later  she  appeared  with  Lou-Tellegen  in 
"Taking  Chances,''  and  then  stepped  into  the  cast  of  "All  Night  Long." 
And,  in  passing  mention,  she  is  an  accomplished  polo-player. 
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SOME  FACTS  BEARING 
UPON  A  CONTROVERSY 

By  Marion  Henderson 


I 


WISH  to  say  that  I  nuist  he 
labsolvctl  of  all  hlainc  in  the  mat- 


-  'llcT.  aiitl  of  all  partisaji>hij).  for 
Kathrinc  Kaclrcd  told  mc  htrsclf  tliat  she 
considers  that  she  was  the*  oritjinal  Ameri- 
can vampire.    I'rohahly  I  wonld  have  jjone 
quite    iimocently    ahout    my  husiiiess, 
•writint,'-  this  as  a  fact,  if  Miss  Kaclred 
hadn't  fnrther,  and  of  her  own  free  will, 
informed  me  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
some  controversy.    So  I  now  lay  the  facts 
before  the  niijG^hty  puhlic  that  it.  the 
court  of  last  resort,  may  jndjje  them  for 
itself. 

Miss  Kaclrcd  was  born  in  Lon<lon,  and 
matle  her  first  stapc  appearance,  if  you  wish 
to  know,  with  the  Uram  Stock  Conij>any  in  Mil 


Katkrin* 
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Vfiw  KaelrmJ  appMr*  tKi»  fcoion  in  "Playing  tSe  Game," 
in  wKjcK.  •!  usual.  »K«  will  pur5ue  tKe  male  species  every 
evening. 

wankcc.  Wisconsin,  the  city  made  famous 
by  a  certain  !)rew.    In  iqcx; — and  this  is  a 
matter  of  important  histor)'  in  the  ori^jinal 
vampire  rivalry — she  created  the  role  of 
The  It'otuan  (otherwise  The  Vamf^irc), 
with  Kohcrt  llilliard  in  "A  Fool  There 
Was."  She  has  been  vampiring,  so  to  speak, 
ever  since,  anrl  i'lwU  it  quite  a  satisfactory 
and  remunerative  occupation.  All  was  peace 
and  quiet  until  some  of  the  fdm  multitude  of 
vampires  bc^fan  emoting  claims  of  being  the 
first  and  original. 

Miss  Kaelred  appeared  as  the  star  in  "We 
Can't  He  as  Bad  as  All  That,"  during  the  short 
run  of  that  play,  joined  the  ca.st  of  "Joseph 
and  I  lis  Hretliren."  and  was  last  seen  on  Piroad- 
way  in  suj)i)ort  of  .Arnold  Daly  in  "I'eau  Brum 
mel."'  Her  play  this  season  is  "Playing  the 
Game."  in  which,  as  usual,  .she  will  pursue 
the  male  species  every  evening  and  at 
matinees,  besides   filling  several  motion 
picture  contracts. 


Vfi  ts  iCwIred  created  tl\« 
rdle  of  TAf  Woman 
(otKerwite  T/ir  V am- 
pin), witK  Robert 
H.lliard. 

Kas  heen  vampiring,  »o 
to  speak,  ever  since,  and 
f  nds  It  qiiite  a  satisfac- 
tory and  remunerative 
occupation. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BRIDE- 
GROOM   WHO  SLUMPED 


By    Royal  Brown 


E|i..^..u^xn      MARSTON.  having 
watched  her  husband  turn  the  corner 
-  J  an<l  wave  a  last  farewell,  continued  to 
gaze  out  the  library  window.   The  household  tasks 
that  awaited  her  attention  she  disregarded ;  an  un- 
wonted frown  furrowed  her  pretty,  white  fore- 
head at  the  apex  of  her  quite  satisfactory',  if 
rather  arrogant,  nose  ;  the  confers  of  her  eager, 
self-confident  young  mouth  drooped. 

The  little  librarj-  clock  ticked  off  five  min- 
utes, ten  miinilcs ;  she  di<l  not  heed  it.  She 
was  facing  the  facts.    In  three  months — 
they  had  been  married  in  February;  it 
it  was  now  a  brilliant  April  morn- 
ing— in  three  months  Tom 
had  changed. 

There  had  been  a  time 
when  Tom  literally  adored 
the  ground  she 


eager 
her  so 


and 
to 


walked  on 
was 
tell 

morning, 
noon  and 
night; 
a  time 
when 
Tom 
never 
want- 
ed to 
read 

the   paper  or 
old  magazine 
she  was  arouyd 
when  he  exerted  him- 
self   to    fullill  her 
slightest  desire.  Now 
—  Elizabeth  permitted 
herself    the   smile   of  a 
disillusioned,  s  a  d  d  e  n  c  d 
woman.    She  had  been  so 


SOUTHwiCH 


Dorothy  had  raarriad 
fnt,  and  now  fK«  taii 
iKe  WW  to  b*  diirotcKl! 
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confident  Tom  wouldn't  slump  down, 
as  so  many  people  did,  after  marriage. 

CLIZABETH  knew  that  her  father 
and  mother  were  among  those  who 
had  Mumped.  They  were  fond  of  eadi 
other  in  their  way,  but  their  way  was 
far  from  her  ideal.  It  seemed  material- 
istic, httmdrttm,  a  retationship  that  pre- 
sented not  the  glowing  countenance  of  a 
great  and  lastintj  Ionc,  kept  fresh  and 
beautiful  and  uaiuarrcd  through  the 
years,  liut  the  homelier  features  of 
rlamcd  and  undarned  stockings,  trou- 
blesome maids  and  menus.^  bills  that 
must  be  paid — a  relationship  of  com- 
monplace conversations,  perfunctory 
kisses.  She  realized  that  with  them 
marriage  had  become  a  habit. 

Elizabeth  never  thought  of  thrusting 
her  viewpoint  upon  them.  Ikit  she  de- 
termined she  would  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample.  Tom  should  never  find  her 
kisses  perfunctory  nor  her  presence  in 
his  home  commonplace.  She  would  al- 
ways be  the  bright  and  shining  goal 
toward  which  he  pressed  eager  and  zest- 
ful.  At  this  idea,  intimated  nither  than 
clearly  expressed,  Elizabeth's  mother 
had  laughed  \ki  her  comfortable  way, 
with  the  attitude  of  w  isdom  and  assur- 
ance that  age  always  takes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  youth,  and  which  Elizabeth,  be- 
ing young,  hotly  resented. 

"Men,"  said  ber  mother,  without  lift- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  humble  garment 
she  was  reseating,  "don't  run  for  a  car 
after  they  catch  It." 

"Mother!" 

"And  Tom's  a  man,"  finished  her 
mother,  quite  confidently. 

At  this  Elizabeth  could  afford,  after 
all,  to  smile.  She  was  wiser  in  her  day 
and  ^eration  than  her  mother  had 
been  m  hers. 

Nevertheless  she  did  not  deny  her- 
self the  pteastire  of  Tom's  reassurance. 
**Tom,"  she  said,  the  very  same  day  that 
her  mother  had  advanced  the  otttm- 
geous  car  simile,  "after  we  are  mar- 
ried, will  you  love  me  as  much  as  ever?** 

To  which  Tom  hafl  prnmr  tlv  made 
satisfactory  response,  lingual  and 
labial. 

"And  tell  me  so— often?" 
"Of  course!" 


In  brief,  everything  that  Tom  had 
then  said  and  done  had  proved  that 
Elizabeth  waa  right.    Yet  h«%  was 

Elizabeth  gazing  down  upon  the  avenue 
across  which  her  husband  had  so  lately 
sped,  with  tears  welling  in  her  gray 
eyes,  while  he,  unconscious  of  the 
shadow  across  his  home,  let  his  untrou- 
bled brahi  forge  ahead  toward  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  his  working  hours. 

Kliza1)e(h  was  dressed  and  ready  to 
go  out  when  the  postman  came.  He 
brought  a  letter  from  Dorothy,  her 
c  hrrl  Innn.  Dorothy  had  married 
hrsl,  anil  now  she  said  she  was  to  be 
divorced!  Elizabeth  shuddered,  and 
it  brought  her  mind  back  to  hers  and 
Tom's  trouble. 

IT  had  all  happened  this  way;  The 
*  morning  before  this  particular  one, 
as  Tom  wviegled  into  his  overcoat  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  for  the  ofiice,  EOaa- 
beth  had  asked  him  to  bring  home  a  box 
of  caramels. 

"Perhaps,"  to  (juote  the  exact  words 
with  which  she  maugurated  the  trag- 
edy, "3'ou  nnG;!it  be  brin<^injj  caramels 
home  to-night — the  light  kind  with 
nuts.** 

"Why,  of  course,  swectlkins,"  said 
Tom,  who  was  punctilious  about 
adopting  Elizabeth's  coined  words  of 
endearment  as  fast  as  they  came  into 
circulation. 

Elizabeth  felt,  quite  passionately,  that 
he  must  understand.  She  had  asked  in 
the  prettiest  possible  manner  because 
she  knew  that  Tom  would  be  con- 
science-stricken when  he  remembered 
(as  he  must)  that  he  hadn't  brought 
home  candy  or  flowers  oncp  since  they 
returned  from  their  honeymoon.  And 
though  she  wanted  him  to  be  somewhat 
conscience-stricken,  she  did  not  want 
him  to  be  too  much  so.  She  wanted  to 
make  her  request  a  gentle  reminder, 
rather  than  a  recrimination. 

She  had  an  intuition  that,  once 
started  along  the  old  train  of  thought, 
he  would  bring  flowers  as  well  as 
caramels,  and  so,  as  the  hour  for  his 
return  had  drawn  near,  she  changed 
hastily  into  one  of  her  spectaW 
dresses.  The  dinner  she  had  i)rc pared 
was  rather  special  too.   For  Elizabeth 
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had  had  a  little  plau.  When  everytliing 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  she  and 
Tom  had  settled  down  in  the  living- 

rr>oni  with  the  caramels  on  the  table, 
<>hc  would  tell  him  just  why  she  had 
wanted  him  to  bring  them  to  her  and 
why  she  had  been  snrry  that  he  had 
not  done  so  before  she  spoke.  She  had 
wanted,  in  short,  to  explain  her  theory 
of  marriage. 

She  had  even  rehearsed  lier  opening. 

"This,  sir,"  she  would  say,  holding 
up  a  earamel  before  his  eyes,  the 
very  first  jiiere  of  candy  yon  have 
brought  me  since  wc  were  married." 
She  would  say  it  playfully,  sugar-coat- 
ing the  reproof. 

Then,  no  matter  what  he  said,  she 
could  put  her  reply  in  such  a  form  that 
he  must  see  how  much  these  little  things 
meant  to  a  woman. 

"And,  oh,  Tom,"  she  \v*>uld  hnish, 
*'if  you  only  would — only  could  tell  me 
often, — lots  and  lots  of  times, — that 
you  love  me — without  my  asking  you ! 
Of  course  I  know  that  you  do  love  me, 
but  I  want  to  be  told,  over  and  over 
agam. 

•THIS  was  another  of  those  little 

*■  things  of  whose  importance  Tom 
had  no  conception,  lie  seemed  to  think 
that,  having  married  her,  he  had  placed 
his  love  on  record  for  all  time,  beyond 
need  of  further  statement.  Fven  to 
questions  hopefully  framed  and  aimed, 
he  no  longer  made  the  satisfying  re- 
sponse, lingual  and  labial,  that  he  once 
did. 

"Of  course  I  love  you,"  was  his  new 
form  of  reply,  which  he  seemed  to 
think  left  him  free  to  resume  his  paper, 
with  the  air  of  having'  doiu-  his  full 
duty  to  her  and  her  question. 

As  she  tliouEfht  and  planned,  she 
had  kept  an  eye  on  the  clock,  in  order 
that  she  might  steal  away  from  the 
kitchen  in  time  to  see  Tom  swing  off 
the  car.  She  had  watched  his  erect, 
lithe  figure,  with  its  purposeful  car- 
riage, with  the  never-dying  thrill  of 
proprietorship. 

They  had  passed  back  into  the  kitch- 
en hand-in-hand,  like  happy  children. 
Elizabeth  quite  understood  that  Tom 
was  plajring  an  elaborate  game  with 


her.  He  would  wait  until  she  asked 
for  the  carameb,  and  then  pretend  that 
he  had  forgotten  them.   And  then,  at 

last,  he  would  produce  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  dishes  had  been 
cleared  away  and  the  table  set  fof 
breakfast,  and  they  had  gone  to  the 
living-room,  that  doubt  entered  her  ' 
mind.  Tom  gave  every  evidence  of  be- 
ing about  to  subside  into  his  paper,  a 
hateful  habit  he  had  contracted  since 
marriage.  Me  would  read  and  smoke 
for  an  honr  t)cfore,  throwing  the  paper 
down,  he  deigned  really  to  notice  her 
again.  And  after  a  little  while  he 
would  suggest  bed. 

She  had  looked  at  him  curiously  as 
he  read  the  pajK-r.  Tie  wasn't  pretend- 
ing. And  he  had  forgotten,  llcr  eyes 
filmed  with  tears  that  blurred  the  print 
in  front  of  her.  There  had  been  a 
time  

In  the  end  she  had  squeezed  the  tears 
hack.  She  was  too  proud  to  cry.  Of 
one  thing  she  was  sure :  she  would 
never,  never  ask  him  again;  and  she 
would  never,  never  tell  him  what  she 
had  intended  to. 

It  was  not  in  her  to  sulk,  even  though 
hurt.  And  when  he  put  down  his  paper 
and  smiled  at  her,  she  managed  to  smile 
back. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  looking 
pretty  nice  to-night,"  he  had  said.  But 
the  compliment  failed  to  phase  her. 
She  had  been  fearful  that  he  might  sud- 
denly remember  and  make  some  blun- 
derintj  explanation;  she  was  glad  that 
he  did  not.  But  she  had  lain  awake  a 
very  long  time  after  he  had  dropped 
quite  peacefully  to  sleep. 

IN  the  morning  she  hail  wakened  with 
that  vague  sense  of  something  wrong, 
which,  as  her  conscious  mind  came  back 
into  control,  took  definite  form.  Con- 
trary to  her  desire  of  the  night  before, 
she  had  wished,  wistfully,  that  he  might 
remember  and  explain.  She  didn't  see 
what  he  could  say  (hat  would  alter  the 
facts,  hut  she  craved  an  explanation. 
She  felt  inexplicably  forlorn.  He  had 
not  remembered.  And  now  he  had 
gone,  and  life  seemed  suddenly  as 
.savorless  as  the  remnants  of  breakfast 
which  still  reposed  on  the  table. 
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Of  course,  she  still  loved  Tom,  and 
she  knew  Tom  lovtd  her.  She  was  too 
sensible  to  think  or  pretend  otherwise, 
even  at  a  moment  like  this.  Tom's 
sli|[ht  bad  been  wholly  unconscious, 
which  made  it  all  the  more  hopeless. 
Had  he  burst  in  the  door  at  tliat 
moment,  found  her  in  tears  and  de- 
manded the  reason,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  would  have  been  un- 
able to  understand, 

"I  meant  to  get  the  caramels,"  this 
hypothetical  Tom  would  have  said.  "I 
just  forgot  them.  I'm  sorni'.  of  coitrsc 
— but  it  seems  rather  foolish  to  uic  to 
cry  over  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  like 
that." 

Tom's  reasoninf^,  from  a  masculine 
viewpoint,  would  have  been  inijieccabie. 
No  normal  woman  should  weep  over  a 
forgotten  !)cix  of  caram(.ls,  and  l-lliza- 
beth  was  eminently  normal.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  any  woman,  no  matter  how 
well-balanced,  may  be  permitted  a  few 
tears  over  absolute  proof  that  her  late- 
ly acquired  husband  no  longer  holds  her 
slightest  expressed  wish  as  something 
of  the  utmost  imjmrtance. 

To  Tom,  caramels  were  caramels;  to 
EHsabeth,  caramels  tvere  symbols. 

Tom  had  chantjcd,  but  other  tliinji^s 
had  not.  The  tli-lK  -*  must  lie  done,  and 
the  otlier  housework  attended  to,  Eliz- 
abeth turned  resolutely  to  her  tasks. 
If  she  kept  busy,  evening  and  Tom 
would  come  more  quickly.  AnA  though 
her  mind  still  rejected  the  idea  that 
anything  he  could  say  would  change 
the  faet  that  he  liad  forf^ntten.  and  all 
that  that  connoted,  her  heart  persisted 
in  hoping  that  somehow  he  would  set 
things  right  and  sweep  all  this  miser- 
able sense  of  hurt  and  disappointment 
away. 

OHE  had  just  loo1<cd  at  the  clock  for 
*^  the  fourth  time  within  the  hour, 
when  the  telephone  rang. 

"ITcIlo.''  she  said  impatiently  (the 
last  time.  Central  had  said  *'I  rang  you 
by  mistake;  please  excuse"),  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  Tom's  voice.  He  vciy 
seldom  called  her  during  the  day 
now. 

"Betty?  This  is  Tom.  I'm  sending  a 
messenger  for  my  bag.   Will  you  put 


some  of  my  old  duds  in  it — my  old 
khaki  trousers,  a  flannel  shirt  and  a 
sweater — and  brush  and  comb  and 
things?  And  give  him  my  tishing-rod 
and  the  black  box  you  will  find  in  the 
closet  in  the  den.  Have  you  got  that 
all  right?  Sure?  I'm  going  to  catch 
the  three-ten  train  this  afternoon." 

Elizabeth  could  hardly  credit  what 
she  heard.  Khaki  trousers — red — ^black 
box. 

"Where  arc  you  going?"  she  asked, 
aghast. 

"Fishing,"  came  the  answer.  "Al 
Hastings  is  at  Sebago,  and  he  wired  me 
the  ice  is  out  and  the  fish  are  biting 
like  thunder." 

"When  will  you  be  home?" 

"Saturday  night,  probably — I  can 
only  get  off  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Wont  you  come  to  the  house  belore 
you  go  ?"  . 

"Haven't  got  the  time.  You  better 
go  to  your  mother's  until  I  get  back, 
dearest.  Now  you'll  have  to  hurry — 
the  messenger  will  be  there  almost  any 
moment." 

CLIZABETH  hung  up  the  receiver 
^  with  a  jolt.  Her  eyes  were  hot  with 
tears.  But  she  set  herself  resolutely 
to  packing  the  things  Tom  had  a.skcd 
for,  and  they  were  ready  by  the  time 
the  messen^r  came.  Then  she  dropi>ed 
into  a  chair  and  reviewed  the  mental 
shocks  of  the  last  few  hours — reviewed 
them  so  thuruughly  that  when  she  ^ot 
up  from  the  chair  it  was  only  to  flmg 
herself  on  the  conch  and  cry  until  her 
eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 

If  Tom  had  'phoned  her  that  AI 
Hastings  had  wired  hlin  to  come  and 
he  had  refused  because  he  couldn't  bear 
the  thought  of  leaving  her,  she  would 
have  insisted  upon  his  going  and  packed 
his  thini^'s  (|uite  happily.  That  which 
she  revolved  in  her  mind  all  that  after- 
noon and  evening,  far  beyond  her  usual 
bedtime,  and  which  disturbed  her  sleep 
so  much  that  she  rose  weary  and  dis- 
traught the  next  morning,  was  the 
thought  that  Tom  really  cared  so  little 
for  her  that  he  had  rushed  off  with- 
out even  stopping  to  consider  her  feel- 
ings. 

Her  breakfast,  hardly  tasted,  still 
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lay  before  her  when  the  telephone 
shrilled  in  the  hallway.  Elizabeth 
moved  toward  it  without  spirit.  It  was 
probably  her  mother,  and  Elizabeth 
dreaded  a  conversation  with  her  at  this 
moment. 

"Is  this  2624?  Mrs.  Thomas  Mars- 
ton?"  And  then:  "Hold  the  wire  a 
moment,  please.  Long  Distance  is 
calling." 

For  a  moment  she  wondered  blankly 
who  could  be  callingr  her.   Then  her 

mind  suddcnty  froze.    Tom!  Some- 

thine^  had  happened  to  him.  He  was  so 
careless,  lie  had  come  home  only  the 
Sunday  before  with  his  new  suit  be- 
dragfilcd  as  a  result  uf  an  altfinpt  to 
jump  a  brook  during  a  tramp  with  that 
Al  Hastings.  Now  he  was  drowned.  A 
tiii:i  in£^  I)iciure  reeled  itself  oflF  be- 
fore her  light-shut  eyes :  Tom  toppling 
overboard,  Tom  gasping  for  breath, 
drowning.  And  an  even  more  horrible 
picture  of  Tom,  stark  and  still,  being 
carrier!  ashore  to  Al  Hastings'  camp. 
The  hand  that  held  the  receiver  shook 
so  that  she  could  hardly  hold  it  to  her 
ear. 

"Betty?"  And  then  again  msistently, 
"Betty?"  She  ahnost  tinted  It  was 
Tom's  voice. 

"Yes — yes — ^yes." 

"This  is  me.  I've  caught  a  twelve- 
pound  salmon!" 

The  reaction  wa'^  too  strong,  too  sud- 
den. "You — you  did she  said,  finally, 
conscious  that  he  was  waiting. 

"Yup— got  it  this  morning,"  he  car- 
oled extihcrnntly.  "The  biggest  fish  SO 
far  this  season." 

She  felt  the  tears  well  into  her  e3res. 
She  hugged  the  telephone.  In  her  mind 
she  wn<;  picttiring  him  a?  he  .stood  at 
the  telephone,  his  boyish  face  alight 
with  enthusiasm-^not  drowned,  but 
alivi' ' 

"I'm  so  glad — so  glad,"  she  heard 
herself  say. 

"We'll  have  tt  Saturday  night— with 
green  peas." 

"Wont  MiiLt  be  lovely!" 


"And  I'll  bring  home  some  caramels 
— the  light  kind  with  nuts.  They 
slipped  my  mind  the  other  day."  He 
was  wholly  unconscious,  she  realized, 
that  he-  was  treading  on  ground  that 
had  been  mined. 

"Yes,  dear.  Oh,  Tom,  I'm  so  glad  to 
hear  your  voice." 

"Yours  sounds  pretty  good  to  me, 
Betty.  I  walked  two  miles  to  ^1 
you  up." 

"You  did— two  milesr 

"Yup.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it 
If  T  hadn't" — his  voice  came  over  the 
wire  freighted  with  conviction — ^"I'd 
have  bust." 

CLIZABETH  felt  something  stir 
within  her  so  warm  that  it  made 
her  glow  all  over,  ao  big  that  it  hurt 
her.  He  wanted  her  to  know  about  his 
fish  so  much  that  he  had  walked  two 
miles  to  call  her  on  the  long-distance 
'phone.  He  couldn't  wait  until  he  got 
home  to  tell  her  about  it.  She  felt  a 
deep,  pervading  sense  of  one-ness  with 
him,  a  sensation  that  was  new  and  de- 
liciotis. 

She  realized  that  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  in  life  that  she 
had  never  before  comprehended :  some- 
thing that  made  her  understand,  for  the 
first  time,  her  mother's  serene  content 
with  the  relationship  from  which  it 
scenu-d  to  her  all  the  romance  had  fled, 
leaving  notliinc^  but  the  commonplace. 
The  salmon  provided  the  symbol  she  had 
sought  in  the  caramels.  But  it  was  the 
symbol  of  tliin!:(s  tliat  were  tO  be,  not 
of  the  things  that  had  been. 

"There  was  a  time,"  she  reflected, 
" — there  was  a  time  when  he  rnuj/rJ 
me.  but  now  he  needs  me.  I'm  part 
of  him," 

She  smiled  happily  to  herself,  and  in 

file  deep  snhconscions  current  of  her 
thoughts  "There  was  a  time, "  which 
had  once  stood  for  a  sense  of  sotne- 
thing  beautiful  vanished  forever,  n<nv 
stood  for  something  even  more  beauti-- 
ful  attained. 
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Mr.  Megrue  and  Kis  dog  "Rafcal."  Roi  Cooper  Vlegrtj*  and  his  tnotKer. 


Play-writing  as  a  Sport 


IT  S  MUCH  THE  SAME  AS  RUN- 
NING   AFTER    A  STREET-CAR 


I  E  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
j  dow  into  I'.roadway  and  nius- 
.  ll  ing,  was  Roi  Cooper  Mcgruc, 
from  whose  pen  plays  apjK'ar  with  xm- 
ceasing  regularity.  He  was  watching 
people  run  after  Broadway  cars,  like 
chickens  after  a  fling  of  com. 

"There  they  go — running. "  he  ob- 
served. "The  nc.st  car  would  do  them 
just  as  well,  and  they'd  be  the  first  to 
admit  it  if  you  asked  them — but  they 
can't  help  nmning. 

"It's  the  most  .\merican  thing  you 
see  out  of  this  window."  he  went  on. 
" — all  those  people  doing  what  they  set 
out  to  do.  for  just  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  it.  A  man  writes  a  play  and 
sticks  to  it  through  all  the  three-ply 
agonies  of  revisions,  rehearsals  and  .'^o 
on,  all  l)ecause  he  set  out  to  do  it  and 
he  can't  make  himself  stop." 


"Dear  me,"  obser  ed  one  of  the 
women  in  the  group,  does  he  need  to 
make  himself  stop?  .Vren't  there  plenty 
of  people  to  stop  him?*' 

"There's  one  kind  of  man  who  can't 
stop,"  returned  the  playwright.  "He's 
the  kind  of  an  .American  who  runs  after 
a  street-car.  and  plays  games." 

Mr.  Megrue  grinned. 

"Vou  may  not  think  it."  he  observed, 
"but  that  makes  sense.  T  know  the 
play-writing  game  from  both  ends — 
you  know  I  had  a  fair  run  of  failures 
before  'I'nder  I'ire*  and  'Under  Cover' 
and  'It  I'ays  to  .\dvertise'  and  '.\be  and 
Mawruss' — well,  I  had  the  failures,  all 
right.  I  was  on  the  point  once  of  think- 
ing I  would  never  have  anything  else 
but  failures,  and  I  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  offer  'Under  Cover'  under  a  name 
other  than  my  own  when  it  started. 
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"Looking  back,  I  can  see  now  that  I 
stayed  with  the  play-writing  game  not 
so  much  because  1  was  crazy  about 
it — though  1  was — as  because  1  had  set 
out  to  catch  that  particular  car. 

"All  his  life  a  man  may  want  to 
write  plays,  and  there's  nothing  to  keep 
him  from  it.  It's  another  business  to 
get  them  over.  The  man 
who  has  won  a  good 
hard  .set  of  tennis 
has  a  definite 
standard  of 
achieve- 
ment 


to  it  till  they  write  a  good  one,  because 
of  their  sporting  instnict.  The  money 
part  of  it  comes  through  the  fact  that 
you  can't  measure  success  in  the  the- 
ater except  by  the  amount  of  money 
that  comes  into  the  box-office.  You  are 
not  a  success  in  the  theater  until  you 
write  what  the  public  wants  to  go  to  the 
theater  to  see.  Money 
is  an  accidental 
measurement. 

"Suppose 
you  p  r  o - 
duced  all 
of your 


Roi 

Cooper 
Megruc. 

Jne  doesn't  want 
just  to  do  things — 
he  wants  to  do  them 
better  than  anybody  else.  And, 
in  comparison,  there  isn't  one  man  in 
ten  who  writes  plays  just  to  make 
money;  he  writes  them  to  satisfy  his 
sporting  instinct  to  excel.  Making  the 
day's  record  for  the  club  on  the  golf- 
course  is  exactly  the  right  training  for 
making  the  right  sort  of  attempt  at 
play-writing.  Tt  is  the  hanging-on  that 
counts — that  is,  mostly. 

"So  nine  playwrights  out  of  ten  stick 


rhotovraph 

Nr»  Yofk 


plays  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  with 
no  'switch-back.'  If 
you  collected  a  large  crowd  up 
there,  you'd  be  a  success,  if  you  didn't 
make  a  cent,  because  the  climb  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  two  dollars  you 
pay  at  the  theater." 

"But,"  inquired  one  member  of  the 
group,  "what  al)Out  the  tenth  play- 
wright— the  man  who  writes  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  monev?" 

"He."  said  Mr.  Megrue,  "doesn't 
get  it." 
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Dreams 

of  a 
Garden 

VISIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD 
THAT  CAME  TRUE 

By  Ruth  Roland 

The  moiiori'piciure  siat 


G 


RutK  Roland. 


ARDEXS!  Every 
heart  vibrates  to 
the  word,  and  be- 
fore tlie  nienior}'  come 
gardens — gardens  in  little 
villages,  with 
lilacs  b  e  n  d- 
tiu  topuirr.  s.L.ai...   iiigr  over  the 

d  o  o  r  w  a  y ; 

wondrous  gardens  of  Italy 
growing  down  to  the  wa- 

"TKcre  sKouU  b*  dmtiat  —  uUnyt 
daiiie* :  t  K«  wKit*  <m«s  with  the  Kawts 
of  golJ.  ■  snow-  huxV  of  datiiM  to 
wav«  and  dano*  in  tK«  brwze,  to  nod 
tliMf  heads  at  m*  lik* 
mischievous 

linU 

child  ret^.** 
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ter's  edge,  as  if  to  drink;  gardens  of 
France,  now  deserted  and  dying ; 
gardens    tended    by  loving 
hands — gardens    of  every 
size  and  description.  .  — 

I    liave    dreamed  of 
gardens. — no.  »«y  gar- 
den!—  have  j)lanle<l. 
cared  for  and  tended 
it    in    my  dreams, 
watched  I  h  e  Ijiids 
inifold,  the  liny 
green  shoots  smile 
through  t  h  e  good 
brown   earth,  and 
gathered  up  tender- 
ly the  fallen  petal 
of  my  roses — fallen 
petals  like  memories 
that  remain  sweet  even 
after  their  first  charm 
has  vanished. 
W'hen  I  was 

in  tnr««  po««s.  V 
in  Ker  garden. 


on  the  stage  and  traveling 
.lw.y.ne.r  ^ ""om  city  to  city.  1  ahvays 
tK«fiow«5."  wanted  a  garden.  I  would 
look  from  the  car- win- 
dows, waiting  and  watching  for  the 
gardens — a  little  humble  white- 
washed house,  perhaps,  but  with  a 
riot  of  colf)r  climbing  about  it — flow- 
ers that  gave  sweetly  of  their  life, 
blooming  in  satisfied  splendor.  And 
>omehow  always  1  thought  that  the 
people  in  those  houses  where  the 
flowers  blor)med  must  be  kind. 

Then  there  were  the  little  plots, 
stiff  and  formal,  that  nestle  near  the 
stations.    They  'most  always  had  a 
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harrl  iron  railing  about  them ;  and  they 
seemed  to  he  sayinjj  gootl-hy  to  nu- 
And  1  ahvays  loved  tliem — the  crescent> 
filled  with  pansies,  with  their  little  facc^ 
smiling  up  at  me;  in  springtime  tulips, 
adoring  the  sunshine,  and  calling  oui 
to  me  as  we  passed  that  spring  had 
come — to  let  it  into  our  hearts. 


IX  niy  own  garden,  as  I  dreamed. 
*  there  shoidd  be  daisies — always 
daisies:  the  white  ones  with  the  hearts 
of  gold,  a  snow-hank  of  daisies  to  wave 
and  dance  in  the  breeze,  to  nod  their 
heads  at  me  like  misehie\*ous  little  chil 
dren.  And  in  a  big  square  bed  would 
be  pansies, — oh.  hundreds  of  pansies. — 
to  laugh  and  talk  back  and  forth  with 
one  anotJier  in  the  sunshine,  and  at 
night  to  bow  their  little  heads  as  if  in 
a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  bees  and 
butterflies,  the  sun  and  the  dews  and 
the  winds.  I  wanted  yellow  and  bii; 
purple  pansies,  and  black 
pansies  to  stand  like  moni- 
tors among  the  giddy  ones 
and  occasionally  to  wink 
their  yellow  eyes  just  to 
show  they  were  not  so  very  sober. 

And  there  should  be  hollvhocks — pink 
ones,  to  rejoice  when  the  mght  was  don^ 
and  to  ring  tlieir  bells  to  waken  the 
other  flowers  to  greet  the  first  rays  of 
sunlight ;  and  near  them 
would  lie  lobelias  — and  nJl^S^^li-o 
beyond  would  l^a.^w. 
be  roses. 


Miff  RoUnd 
(at  ngKt)  M 

in  a  recent 
phot  oplay . 
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A  XD  as  I  write — it  is  in  my  garden ! 

Xiglit  has  gone,  and  dreams — the 
dreams  of  my  garden — are  now  reali- 
ties. In  my  garden  pansies,  yellow, 
purple  and  black,  giggle  up  at  me  in 
all  their  velvety  sweetness  and  won- 
der: daisies  beckon  me,  and  the  blue  of 
the  lobelias  mocks  the  sky.  My  holly- 
hocks sway  in  the  breeze  like  tinkling 
bells  of  a  Chinese  pagoda  at  sundown. 
A  little  way  off,  a  fountain  splashes 
gently;  and  chattering,  saucy  little  birds 


perch  at  its  edge,  flinging  the  spray 
up  over  their  ruffled  feathers.  The 
sun  comes  over  the  hills,  and  my  sun- 
dial catches  its  rays. 

You  who  have  no  garden,  get  a  little 
plot  of  ground,  spade  the  earth  and 
smell  its  goodness;  plant  your  seed; 
watch  atul  tend  your  flowers.  Growing 
things  are  good  for  the  soul,  and  if  you 
cannot  have  this  garden,  then  dream — 
<lream  of  your  garden  to  be.  and  the 
dream-flowers  will  shed  a  benediction. 
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Famous  Husbands  and  Wives 

SOME  MATES  AND  H  E  L  P  M  A  T  E  S.  B  O  T  H 
OF    WHOM    DO    THE    WORLD'S  WORK 


Enr.AR  SELWS  N"  and  Mrs.  Selwyii  ( NfarRant  Mayo), 
both  playwrights,  producers  and  managers.  Both  were 
players,  but  retired  from  tlie  stage  to  enter  the  field  of  pl^y- 
writinp  and  production.  Mr.  Stiwyn's  latest  success  is  "Kofl- 
iug  Stones,"  and  Miss  Mayo's  '"Twin  Reds." 
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PETER  and  Mary  Mycr  form  a  famous  couple.  He  is  a 
designer  of  unusual  tapestry,  furniture  and  things  of  the 
sort;  her  work  is  the  planning  and  arranging  of  costumes 
for  Pavlowa,  Duncan  and  other  stage  celebrities  known 
for  their  distinctive  dress. 
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WALTER  HALE,  the  artist,  and  his  wife,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  actress 
and  author.  Some  of  her  successful  Ixioks  have  l>een  "A  Motor-car 
Divorce."  "The  Actress,"  "The  Married  Miss  Worth"  and  "Her  Soul  and 
Her  Body."   They  were  married  in  1899. 
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JACK  LONDON,  the  novelist,  and  his  wife,  Charmian  London,  also  a 
writer, — "The  Lor  of  the  Snark"  is  one  of  her  books. — plan  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  deserting  the  famous 
home  at  Glen  Ellen,  California. 
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JAMES  PRESTON  and  his  wife,  May  Wilson  Preston,  both  of  them 
painters  and  illustrators.  They  were  married  in  1903.  Mrs.  Preston 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  her  sketches  of  "the  yoimger  set,"  notably  in 
illustrating  stories  by  such  writers  as  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  She  studied 
abroad. 
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3 RINCE  PIERRE  TROUBETSKOY  and  his  wife.  Amclie  Rives,  the 
pIiiywriKlit  and  novelist,  author  of  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead,"  "World's 
£nd"  and  other  noted  lxK)ks.    Coming  from  one  of  the  oldest  nohle 
amilies  of  Russia,  Prince  Trouhetskoy  lias  made  a  world-wide  name  for 
himself  as  a  painter  and  sculptor. 
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"I  don't  want  to  b«  o 
star,"  says  Francin* 
Larrimora.  "Most 
women,  wh*n  tK«y  b«- 
coma    stars,  forget 
tYxey  can  ba  human 
and  unaffectad 
too. 


THE   WHY  OF 
THE  GRADUAL 
L  Y  DIMMING 
THEATRICAL 
FIRMAMENT 


By  Z  .  Z  .  Young 


II.W  F.  nu't  a  £joofl  inany 
theatrical  stars,  and  I'ran- 
ciiie  Larrimorc  quite 
filiood  Miv  sentiments  when  she  said 
that  stardom  has  its  drawhaeks.  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  twin  imps 
IC^otism  and  F.fjoism. 

Scime  few  stars  remain  normally 
human.    Most  of  them  f;ill  (le«;per- 
ately  in  love  with  themselves.  Miss 
I.arrimore  may  even  put  it  a  little  hetter, 
and  a  hit  stronj^^cr. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  star."  she  told  me.  "I 
want  to  remain  a  leadinjj  woman.  Most 
women,  when  they  become  star*;,  forijet  that 
they  can  be  human  and  unafTecled  too." 
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Managers  will  tell  you  that  only  after    usually  finds  it  cheaper  to  manufacture 

another  star — that  is,  if  he  feels  he  can't 
get  along  without  a  star.  Otherwise,  he 
employs  a  leading  woman  ever  after- 
ward. 

Hut  it  is  natural,  isn't  it?  If  we  con- 
tinually read  that  we  are  great,  that  we 
are  famous,  that  we  are  the  only  one  of 

the  species  at  larpe — 
if  it  is  drunuMfd  into 
our  ears — it  is  hu- 
man nature  that,  in 
time,  we  should 
come  to  believe  it. 
\Ve  develop  a  taste 
for  ambrosia  a  n  f\ 
nectar,  for  one  must 
keep  up  appcar- 
ances,  all  out  of  pn)- 
portion  to  the 
amount  of  money 
we  are  earning — of 
which,  by  the  way, 
publicity  is  no  indi- 
cation. For 
would  it 


an  actress  is  a  star  does  she  develop  a 
temperament.  \\  hat  she  did  with  her 
surplus  feelings  before  she  ro.se  to  star- 
dom only  the  goo<l  Lord  and  she  know. 

It  may  be  that  the  pui)licity  makes 
them  so.   I  have  seen  managers  start 
methodically  at  work  to  exploit  an 
actress.  They  make 
a  star  of  her.  which 
making  consists,  in 
a  preliminary  way. 
in  announcing  her 
name  over  that  of 
the  play  in  wliich 
she  appears.     1  lun 
they  start  a  violent 
press-agent  at  work 
on  her. 

Sometimes  he 
sticks  within  certain 
bounds  of  truthful- 
ness, but  his  imagin- 
ings— he   must  use 
his   creative  facul- 
ties, for  the  average 
player   is  pathetic- 
ally poor  "copy" — 
lead  him  to  in- 
vest her  wit! 
virtues  she 
never  knew 
she  pos- 
sessed — 
and  which, 
in  fact,  she 
never  did 
possess. 
She  smiles, 
at  first,  and 
admits,  to 
her  inner 
circle,  that 

it  is  just  "press-stuflT."  Rut  it  begins  to 
grow  on  her.  And  finally  she  believes 
it  herself,  though  she  is  the  only  one 
who  does  believe  it.  which  she  never 
considers. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  a  score  of 
times.  Sometimes  she  survive?  it  and 
remains  the  same.  More  often  she 
begins  having  what  are  popularly 
known  as  "star  fits" — which  is  another 
expression  for  exhibitions  of  tempera- 
ment— and  w.ints  her  salary  tripled. 
She  doesn't  get  it,  often.   Her  manager 
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Mist  Lanimore  in  three  poses. 


not  be  a  real  tragedy  for  Cissie  Front- 
row,  the  much-advertised  soubrette 
(getting  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  week,  when  she  works,  and  buying 
her  wardrobe),  to  ride  in  anything  but 
imported  limousines  and  dine  in  the 
Diamond-and-CioId  Room  ? 

You  see  it  all  about  New  York,  these 
tragedies  of  the  star  system,  though, 
fortunately,  the  victims — or  many  of 
them — have  reached  a  mental  exalta- 
tion far  above  self-seen  pathos.  They 
have  been  starred,  and  never  again  can 
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Rew  lioflnuin. 


Fnncine 
L«rrimore  in 
"Fair  and  Warmer 

they  descend  below  that  height. 
They  have,  in  the  past,  been  paid 
this  or  that  exorbitant  salary :  they 
could  not  think  of  acceptintj  less 
Some    of    theni    were  one-part 
stars;  some  of  them  were  plain 
accidents;  some  of  them  are  ^ 
losing  their  good  looks — ])iit 
none  of  them  forgets  that  she 
has  been  a  star.    And  didn't 
the  news])apers  say — 

The  star-vogue  in  the  theater  is 
passing  nijHdly.    Managers  have 
realized  their  error.    They  have 
made  stars  oidv  to  lose  thom  when 
enormous     s.daries     were  de- 
man<led.   They  began  to  find  oul 
that  the  play  is  pretty  much  the 
big  thing,  after  all:  and  they  began 
getting  better  j)lays  and  less  expensive 
I)layers.    That  is  the  condition  in  the 
theater  now. 

The  star*;  are  falling. 


r^H'i  a  small  j>erson.  in  stature  at  least. 
^  Francine  Larrimore  pre- 
cipitaled  quite  a  dissertation,  tt.ncd  out 
didn't  she?   .\nd  this  screed  to  be  • 
started   out   to   be   mostly  *cl»<x»l- ««•'•»«• 


about  her.    Its  ramblings  are  in  no 
sense  an  excuse  for  lack  of  bet- 
ter material. 

In    the    beginning  of 
things  which  concern  us. 
Miss  Larrimore  started 
out  to  be  a  school- 
ma'am.    She  was.  in 
fact,  attending  Xor- 
mal    College  when 
she  decidefl  to  go 
on  the  stage,  and 
even  kept  at  her 
school  work  for  a 
half-year  after  she 
crept  over  the  the- 
atrical horizon. 
"Xow  since  it  is 
all  over,"  she  said, 
"I   believe  my  tem- 
perament   w  o  u  1  d  n 't 
have  permitted  me  to  be 
a  school-teacher.    Hut  at 
the  time  when  I  first  began 
to  dream  of  being  an  actress 
the  matter  of  temperament  or 
(itness  never  hacl  entered  my 
head.     I    ran   away  from 
home — though  only  for  the 
afternoon — b  e  c  a  u  s  c  my 
mother  had  taken  my  sis- 
ter's part  in  some  small 
tiflf.     I  was  the  baby, 
and  spoiled ;  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  terribly 
mistreated.  1  hapjK'ned 
to    have    tickets  that 
afternoon  for  Maude 
.\  d  a  m  s    i  n  'What 
Kver>'  Woman  Knows.' 
That  play  decided  me ; 
1  would  be  an  actress 
and  not  have  to  stay 
at  home  and  be  so 
terribly  mistreated. 
You  see,  I  was  only 
sixteen. 
"I   had  a  girl  friend 
who  had  done  some  stage 
work,  and  she  told  mc. 
when  I  had  confessed 
my  ambitions,  to  go  to 
a  certain  agency.  I 
did.  and  got  a  place 
as  a  'super'  in  *A 
Tool  There  Was,' 
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with  Robert  HUliard,  on  Broadway.  I 
kept  right  on  goin^  to  school  until  the 
play  went  on  the  road. 

"Later  1  j;ut  a  place  at  Weber's  Thea- 
ter, and  then,  the  following  summer, 
my  career  really  began  with  a  stock 
company  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Among  my  fellow  players  were  Ernest 
Glendinning,  Charlotte  Walker  and 
Arthur  Byron.  That  was  a  Uttie  more 
than  four  years  ago. 

"I  returned  to  New  York  and  opened 
at  ttie  Princess  Theater  fnr  its  season 
of  thrillers ;  then  I  went  with  'The  Mis- 
leading Lady ;'  and  then  last  season  got 
my  first  leading-lady  part — that  in 
'Some  Baby,'  although  the  play  didn't 


last  for  long.  Later  in  the  season  I  was 
playing^  in  motion  pictures,  when  I  got 

a  telegram — 

'**Do  you  think  you  can  under- 
stydy  Madge  Kennedy  in  "Fair  and 
Warmer"?' 

*T  didn't  think  so;  I  knew  I  could. 
On  the  following  Friday  they  rehearsed 
me,  and  Saturday  I  was  informed  that 
Miss  Kennedy  was  ill  and  that  I  must 
step  into  the  part  that  afternoon.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means — to  go  into 
a  new  part  of  some  hnndred  and  thirty 
'sides' — pages  of  typewritten  manu- 
script— ^with  one  rehearsal? 

"And  here  I  am,  you  see,  still  in  the 
play." 


The  Mystification  of  Peter 


WAKING  UP  A  HUSBAND 
WHO   NEVER  THRILLED 

By   Walter  Ferris 


T 


HE  KIu  Klux  Klan  was  gath* 

ering  on  the  cinema  screen. 
Down  the  road  their  white 
figures  fell  into  line,  saluted  and  held 
their  positions  motionless.  They  were 
a  ghostly  company.  It  was  as  though 
the  ranks  that  had  char|;ed  in  ancient 
battles  had  been  recruited  from  the 
grave  to  front  a  trumpet  in  sninc  new 
and  martial  dawn.  The  wood  was 
filled  with  their  numbers.  And  as  they 
watted  the  word  to  ride,  c\  n  from  the 
ltfclc?;s  picture  there  breathed  a  sense 
of  wild  and  sinister  life  that  quickened 
the  pulse  of  the  tense  audience. 

Alicia  Bulkley  sat  leaning,'  forward, 
lips  parted,  hands  folded  ti<;htly  in  licr 
lap.  For  her  the  ilkision  was  complete, 
the  ghostly  riders  men  of  flesh  and 
Mood,  the  need  that  called  them  a  des- 
perate need.  Presently  the  ranks  stirred 
and<  woke  to  life ;  and  as  they  charged 
down  the  road,  the  noise  of  their  ilymg 
feet  sounded  its  very  thnnder  in  her 
ears;  the  strained  breath  of  the  race 
was  her  essential  sound.  She  was  quiv- 
ering, her  bosom  moving  quickly. 


She  was  quite  unaware  of  a  mascu- 
line hand  that  had  moved  to  hers  in  the 
darkness,  of  fingers  that  pressed  be- 
neath hers  and  sought  to  win  them  from 
their  tense  clasp.  It  was  a  large  hand, 
and  warm;  but  her  spirit  was  flying 
down  the  road  with  those  gallant  horse- 
men, leaving  mere  flesh  behind  in  a 
world  of  lesser  sensations.  Perhaps  the 
owner  of  the  hand  was  aware  of  her 
unawareness  and  was  making  the  most 
of  a  double  obscurity,  or  perhaps  he 
thont,dit  she  didn't  mind.  One  does  not 
know;  and  besides,  the  point  is  unim- 
portant, Jim  Bradley  being  merely  a 
lay  figure. 

Preseruly  there  was  a  moment  of  re- 
lief as  the  curtain  flashed  the  words  that 
should  interpret  the  following  scene. 
Alicia  leaned  forward  (o  speak  to  her 
husband  in  the  next  seat  but  one.  Be- 
tween them  was  the  person  who  mi^t 
claim  a  wedded  right  to  the  intrusive 
masculine  hand. 

"Isn't  is  ripping!"  breathed  Alicia. 

Her  husband  gave  her  a  smile  Of 
humorous  understanding.    "I  know 
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what's  going  on  inside  of  you — thrills, 
what  ?  You  ought  to  be  getting  enough 
to  last  a  week." 
"I  am,"  she  sparkled — though  of  the 

nature  of  some  of  those  thrills  Aw  \v;js 
as  yet  unaware.  Then  she  turned  and 
became  suddenly  conscious  of  the  hand. 

ALICIA  caught  a  quick  breath  and 
**  stared  at  the  hand  a  moment^ 
amused  and  speculative.  How  long  had 

it  l)OL-n  tht-re?  Mow  (Wd  it  t^t-t  there? 
\V  hat  did  it  mean  ?  She  glanced  covertly 
at  Jim  Bradley's  face.  It  was  scjuarely 
toward  the  curtain,  and  the  eyes  were 
unwavering.  For  a  moment  she  did 
not  move,  but  laughter  ran  through 
her  in  little  dancing  waves.  Was  there 
iii  that  party  a  second  grown  child  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
imagination?  Had  he  unconsciously 
sot^t  the  nearest  hand,  forgetting  that 
it  was  not  his  wife's?  If  so,  tlic  fact 
sorted  oddly  with  his  impassive  lace. 

She  felt  about  for  her  muff  with  a 
dclitieratc  foot,  secured  it,  removed  her 
liand  quietly  from  its  warm  human  cov- 
ering, and  secreted  it  within  the  fur. 
Then  she  gave  herself  up  to  inward 
latightcr  and  reflection.  There  had  been 
I'o  apf'loj^y  when  slic  took  her  hand 
away  so  Tim  couldn't  have  made  a 
mistake.  Was  he  tr)'ing  to  make  love 
to  her  in  this  clumsy,  furtive  fashion? 
Perhaps  it  was  just  an  impulse  that  he 
was  too  shy  to  exphiin.  Perliaps  Jim 
was  really  a  little  crazy  about  her,  and 
now  under  the  stress  of  excitement  his 
affection  bad  broken  bounds. 

It  was  rather  nice  of  Jim  to  be  fond 

of  her,  she  thought.  Or  was  it !  

She  flushed  suddenly  in  the  darkness. 
She  rememljered  havinc^  put  an  impul- 
sive hand  on  his  arm  and  giving  it  a 
little  squeeze  hack  there  when  the  battle 
was  on.  Had  she  done  other  things — 
laughed  happily  in  his  face,  suggested 
intimacy  in  her  smile?  Probably. 
She  was  like  that  when  rapt  out 
of  herself  by  that  absurd  imagination 
of  hers.  He  might  think  that  he  had 
been  invited.  She  shtver^»  and  drew 
a  little  away.  At  least  he  would  under*' 
stai.d  now. 

AHcia  had  been  reflecting  now  for 
five    minutes,    an   unusual  period. 


OK  MAGAZINE 

Thought  with  her  was  commonly  an 
instnnt.nneous  thinsj  that  flashed  and 
was  gone,  leaving  an  impression  of  light 
or  shadow  as  it  had  been  pleasant  or 
(iisatjrcealile.  Just  now  the  screen  was 
too  absorbing;  and  a  moment  later  she 
had  forgotten  Jim  Bradley  and  his 
hand,  and  was  busy  receiving  thrills  of 
a  more  objective  and  innocent  nature. 

/*\N  the  screen,  action  was  mounting 

aj^ain.  Several  fugitives  had  been 
caught  in  a  log  cabin,  wliere  colored 
troops  were  besieging  them.  The  at- 
tack was  being  pressra  hotly ;  the  faces 
of  the  soldiers  were  contorted  with  ex- 
citement and  fury;  their  eyes  were  roll- 
ing horribly;  white  teeth  were  bared. 
Now  they  were  at  the  door,  clubbing  it 
with  rausketSi  and  a  log  was  being 
brought  for  a  battering-ram.  Withm 
the  cabin  there  was  desjicrate  valor  and 
desperate  fear.  For  tlie  two  girls  a 
cruel  fate  waited,  for  the  men,  a  more 
merciful  death.  Then  at  the  moment 
of  despair  there  was  a  shout,  a  rush  of 
white  riders  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Klan  was  riding  to  the  rescue. 

Alicia's  heart  raced.  The  scene  had 
been  terrible  in  its  realism ;  and  at  mo- 
nicnis  such  as  this  she  became  the  com- 
plete child,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  ir- 
radiatinij  wnnnth  and  feeling.  Uncon- 
sciously she  turned  her  eyes,  darkened 
with  excitement,  toward  the  stolid  face 
hesific  her — and  thereupon  became 
aware  of  another  invasion  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  big  hand  was  burrowing  into 
her  muff  in  search  of  hers. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  annoyance,  smothered 
quickly  lest  her  neighbors  should  detect 
it.  She  was  feeling  a  stroncf  desire  to 
slap  that  heavy  face,  soundly — though 
she  would  probably  have  followed  ue 
blow  with  a  forgiving  smile.  Indeed, 
she  wasn't  quite  sure  how  she  did  feci. 
Perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  slapped  him 
at  all.  She  liked  having  her  hand  held. 
When  the  air  was  full  of  thrills,  and 
one's  blood  was  up  and  one's  heart  tiut- 
teriiig,  it  was  most  appropriate  that  one's 
hand  should  be  held.  It  indicated  con- 
fidence, fellow-emotion,  a  kind  nf  ^jre- 
garious  sympathy  that  was  stimulating. 

Only  she  wooki  have  preferred  her 
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husband  to  be  the  responsive  soul,  to 
have  the  scckinj^  fmp^crs.  He  wouldn't, 
of  course.  Peter  wasn't  like  that.  He 
would  be  wondering  about  the  box- 
receipts  ;  or  if  he  responded  at  all,  he 
would  he  analyzincf  his  emotions,  or 
speculating  uii  mob  action  in  the  audi- 
ence. Such  thrills  as  he  had  he  kept  to 
himself ;  she  wanted  to  share  hers  and 
be  shared  with.  Now,  wanting  Peter's 
hand,  she  was  conscious  of  a  furtive 
pleasure  in  the  present  experience.  Of 
course  she  did  not  want  Jim  to  hold  her 
hand,  but  she  did  not  mind  his  xmniing 
to;  m  fact,  she  liked  it.  The  distinc 
tion  was  clear  to  her  inind 

However,  Jim  had  no  further  oppor- 
tunity; she  saw  to  that.  And  he  grew 
very  uneasy,  to  Alicia's  secret  amuse- 
ment. He  was  wanting  to,  evidently, 
and  couldn't;  and  that  was  quite  as  it 
should  be.  On  the  way  to  the  motor  he 
mumbled  some  apology  that  was  lost  in 
the  depths  of  liis  fur  collar.  That  also 
was  as  it  should  be, 

TTHE  following  noon  Alicia  and  her 
^  husband  were  walking  home.  She 
had  gone  to  his  office  at  twelve — an 
unaccustonted  intrusion.  Peter  had  a 
natural  aversion  for  the  unusual,  and 
for  this  sort  in  particular,  since  his 
trained  eye  told  htm  that  it  indicated 
a  disturbance  in  the  domestic  weather. 
So  he  proposed  the  walk,  and  while  ar- 
ranging his  pai)ers  and  putting  on  his 
overcoat  he  searched  his  conscience  for 
catise.  He  found  it  tolerably  clear,  in 
pretty  good  condition  for  defensive 
operations. 

Alicia's   first   words  left  no  dottbt 
about   the  weather: 
"Peter,  I'm  dreadfully 
disturbed." 

He  made  another 
hasty  review,  but  could 
find  nothing^  to  warrant 
the  degree  of  tragedy  in 
her  tone.  "Well,  shoot." 
he  sai<l  cheerfully;  "it's 
good  for  the  chest.** 

Alicia  was  always  di- 
rect and  swift  to  the 
point,  whether  the  shaft 
was  for  her  own  breast 
or  another's.  "Jim  tried 
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Alicia's  KatiJ,  which 
isn't  quite  as  it  should  be, 
for  he  is  Peter  Bulkley's 
friend,  and  Alida  is  Peter's 
v;ife.  So  Alicia  tells  her 
husband,  and  he  only  laughs. 
And  so  di«  domestic  storm 
breaks. 

—  A  highly  amusing 
stecy. 


to  hold  my  hand  last  ni^ht,"  she  said. 
"I — I  had  a  miserable  time!" 

"Jim!"  Peter  whistled,  and  broke 
into  a  sudden  laugh  that  was  almost 

hilarious  from  relief :  he  was  not  tO  be 

the  victim,  after  nil. 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,  Peter.  He 
did — disgustingly,  clumsily."  And  she 
told  him  the  entire  .<;tory,  illuminating 
it  with  vivid  phrases  and  expressive 
gestures  of  her  mobile  hands.  When 
she  finished,  Peter  was  still  laughing. 
She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  "Then 
you're  not  an^ry  with  me,"  she  said, 
doubt  strugghng  with  hope  in  her 
voice. 

"Angry  with  you?  Of  course  not.. 
Why  should  I  be?" 

Alicia's  breath  was  hurrying  as  she 
pressed  to  her  full  confession.  "Oh, 
Peter,  I'm  so  relieved!  You  sec,  I 
thot^ht  it  might  look  to  Jim  as  though 
I  were  encouraging  him.  When  I'm 
excited,  you  know,  J  —  I  forget  about 
rc-scrves.  And  this  makes  me  out  such 
an — ughr  She  shivered.  'Tve  had  a 
miserable  morning!"' 

Peter  took  her  arm  and  pressed  it. 
"Forget  about  it,  old  chap.  You  prob- 
ably did  all  the  things  you  suggest,  and 
then  some.  And  you're  rather  wonder- 
ful when  the  fit  is  on.  Any  fellow 
would  want  to.  It*s  the  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation  that  not  many  of  us  are  proof 
against." 

Alicia  sighed  happily.  "Peter,  you're 
a  perfect  dear!  Last  night  I  thought 
yoti  had  seen  the  whole  thing  and  were 
disgusted.  You  hardly  said  good  night.** 
•  Peter  laughed  a  little  shortly.  ^As  I 
remember,  I  was  wondering  where  they 
got  all  the  riders  and 
how  many  times  they 
had  to  rehearse  —  some 
stupid  business  like  that. 
My  thrills  usually  end  in 
bathos." 

His  wife  glanced  at 
him.  There  was  a  little 
frown  between  his  eyes, 
and  his  face  had  fallen 
into  serious  lines. 
"Peter!"  She  shook  his 
a  r  m.  "N  o  w  you*re 
thinking  again  \  Stop  it, 
and  just  be  glad  we're 
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walkingr  home  nnd  so  happy  together. 
You  aren't  really  disturbed,  are  you, 
and  hiding  it.  as  usual?" 

"No,"  said  IVt<  r.  "—only  thinking 
about  Jim.  Can't  make  the  fellow  out ; 
he's  such  a  friend  of  mine.  He's  prob- 
ably having  a  bad  time  to-day  himself, 
poor  chap.  Can't  hlanic  him  altogether 
— only  a  fcliow  ordinarily  tempers  his 
ardor  to  his  friend's  preserves,  90  to 
speak.'' 

IT  wiis  now  .Alicia's  turn  to  fall 
*  thoughtful,  which  she  did,  a;?  usual, 
with  swiftness  and  finality.  And  uIilii 
Alicia  began  to  think,  the  results  were 
apt  to  be  startlinier.  In  the  cycle  of  her 
day.  thought,  in  the  strict  sense-,  was  so 
rare  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  it  com- 
monly followed  feeling,  became  mixed 
with  it,  centered  upon  it,  until  what  had 
been  at  first  a  sensation,  a  flash  of  in- 
stinct or  insight,  became  a  kind  of 
meteorite  philosophy  that  seemed  to  be 
shooting  oflf  at  a  taiic:ent  but  was  really 
following  a  little  circle  all  its  own.  And 
within  the  limits  of  that  circle  its  logic 
was  unimpeachable.  Emet^ing  into 
speech,  it  produced  curiotis  qnirks  of 
statement,  delightful  or  uncomfortable, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

She  was  embarked  now  on  one  of 
these  circular  flights,  and  by  dinner- 
time her  conclusions  were  ordered  with 
fatal  prccisicm.  Peter  noted  the  signs 
before  the  soup  was  done.  Fortunately 
he  had  felt  the  need  of  a  cocktail,  and 
iVith  this,  plus  a  comfortable  conscience, 
he  was  ready,  on  hi:-  >ide.  W'lu-n  the 
roast  liad  been  served  he  determined  to 
set  off  the  mine.  No  use  sitting  through 
dinner  with  the  fuse  spluttering  like 
that.  Better  Isavc  it  over  while  there 
were  distraciioiis,  such  as  food  and 
waitresses. 

"Well,  let's  have  it,"  he  remarked 
good-naturedly. 

The  comers  of  her  mouth  trembled, 
and  then  drew  to  a  straight  line.  It 
was  not  easy  to  bare  quivering  nerves 
to  an  air  of  solidity  and  cheerfulness 
fortified  with  a  cocktail.  It  was  like 
telling  one's  sorrowful  secret <;  in  the 
car  of  a  hippopotamus;  highly  intelli- 
gent, perhaps,  but  dtflicult  of  approach. 

Peter  noted  the  signs.  Tlunkiiig  to 


help  ont,  lie  >aid  :  "Is  the  Jim  episode 
still  troubling  you?  I  thought  we 
buried  it  this  noon." 

"It  is  troubling  me,  but  not  in  the 

way  you  think  Peter,  I'm — ^I'm 

dreadfully  unhappy!" 

His  eyes  became  a  little  opaque.  He 
could  be  seen  w  Ithdrawing  into  him.^clf, 
erectin|;  barriers  of  distance  throi^h 
which  It  would  be  difficult  to  reach  hnn 
— his  familiar  mode  of  defense  when 
trouble  of  this  .sort  was  approaching. 

Alicia  saw  the  process  and  resent- 
ment grew  in  her  eyes.  "Peter,  don't 
Qo  back  into  yonrselt !  For  pity's  sake 
sta^  in  the  open!  I  am  terribly 
senousl" 

"W'liat  about?"  asked  Peter  a  lUtle 

tersely. 
"About  you." 

Peter's  eyes  widened.  "About  me!" 
T>y  what  strange  twist  had  things  gotten 
around  to  him.-* 

"Yes.   You've  shown  me  that — that 

you  don't  love  me !" 

His  stare  grew.  "Don't  I?  That's 
interesting.  Txt's  h«ir  why."  It  is 
tloubtful  whether  he  meant  "interest* 

ing:"  he  j)roh;i])ly  had  in  mind  "damned 
uncomfortable  " — but  Peter  was  a  gen- 
tleman. 

IT  was  very  difficult  not  to  cry  when 
*  he  acted  that  way,  but  tears  always 
shut  him  up  tighter  than  ever.  She 
must  keep  those  for  her  comfort  after 
he  had  gone — as  he  would  be  when  it 
was  over.  Her  lips  were  trembling,  but 
she  went  on  bravely. 

"I've  been  thinking  it  all  over.  You're 
not  sympathetic  witfi  me  any  more; 
you're  unrespon-^ive.  We  don't  feel  the 
same  way  about  things.  I  don't — don't 
thrill  you  any  morel  You  never  think 
of  hoMmg  my  hand.  Atul  worse  than 
tl  at,  von  don't  care  whether  anyone 
else  does!"  She  liung  the  dreadful 
truth  at  him.  and  waited  for  her  effect 

Peter  whistled.  ''Sits  the  Wind  an 
that  quarter?" 

"It  does,"— resentfully,— "and  it's  be- 
ginning to  blow  a  gale."  Tears  were 
not  far  away 

"So  I  see,"  said  Peter  liclpfully,  and 
waited  for  more. 

"That's  proof  enough  of  how  you 
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feel.  It  brings  to  a  point  what  I've  been 
tfiinlcing^  for  a  long  time.  Anyone  who 
cared  about  his  wife  would — would  say 
things.  He'd  be  jealous,  angry,  and 
sympathetic,  too.  And  you  iust  sit  back 
and  analyze.  I  suppose  you  re  as  pleas- 
ant as  ever  to  Jim.' 

"1  don't  know.  Haven't  seen  him 
to-day." 

She  flanicd.  "You  ought  to  cut  him 
dead,  or — or  something!  You're  per- 
fectly clammy  about  it." 

Peter  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"You  arc !"— defiantly.  "When  I  told 
you,  you  just  laughed  and  said  'Poor 
Jim.'  You  hadn't  a  thought  of  how  / 
felt.  You  don't  c-care  about  the  insult 
to  me." 

He  spoke  a  little  gravely.  "I  suppose 
I  was  thinking  things  over.  You  see, 
there  are  two  si<les."  But  that  was 
dangerous  ground;  he  hedged  quickly. 
"That  is,  I  don't  show  my  feelings  eas- 
ily. And  I  was  wondering  how  to  be 
casual  with  Jim  when  we  met." 

"Casual  V  She  caught  the  word  and 
flung  it  back  scomfufly.  "You  ought 
to  call  him  out!" 

"Well,"  Peter  grinned,  "I  might 
screw  myself  up  to  that  if  you  want  me 
to.  Shall  I  call  hini  out  behind  the  barn 
and  black  his  eye?  That's  what  Pd 
have  done  when  you  were  in  pigtails. 
I  guess  I  Iiaven't  forgotten  how." 

Alicia's  face  was  quivering.  "You — 
jou  b-brute!" 

"You  mean  that's  not  romantic 
enough.  You'd  prefer  rapiers  and 
polite  language?" 

That  was  too  much  for  any  human 
eye.  The  tears  came,  and  as  she  sobbed 
she  still  managed  to  articulate  the  word 
"hnite." 

Peter  stared.    He  really  had  tried  to 

be  considerate.  "Well,  what  in  h —  in 
the  name  of  the  feminine  minfi  do  you 
want  ?" 

At  that  the  tears  came  in  fresh  floods. 
She  was  bitterly  misunderstood.  "1 — 
I  d-don't  want  you  to  do  anything!  I 
j-just  want  you  to  f-ffel  like  doing 

.something !" 

Peter's  face  showed  his  mystification. 
He  couldn't  keep  pace.   She  was  indeed 

misunderstood.  Alicia  saw  it  all.  i)ushed 
back  her  chair  and  went  sobbing  from 


the  room,  fearing  the  waitress  who  was 
about  to  bear  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
salad. 

DETER  sat  heavily  before  his  half- 
*  eaten  dinner.  It  had  been  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  aiid  he  was  hungry.  The 
question  was  whether  to  finish  the  roast, 
and  then  continue  the  conversation,  or 
to  live  up  to  office  rules  and  do  it  now. 
Perhaps  the  latter  was  the  safer  course. 
She  would  be  apt  to  resent  his  attention 
to  food  at  such  a  time  of  spiritual  crisis. 
With  a  melancholy  look  at  his  ]ilate,  he 
folded  his  napkin  neatly  and  followed 
whither  the  echoes  led  him. 

In  the  library  fresh  complexity 
waited.  The  tears  had  almost  ceased 
for  the  moment,  being  burned  up  by 
the  heat  of  righteous  anger.  As  he  ap- 
proached,  .Alicia  turned  on  him.  "I'll 
tell  you  something,  Peter  Bulkley!  If 
you're  wholly  insensible,  I'm  not.  You 
haven't  a  spark  of  warmth  for  me.  and 
I  w-want  it.  1  tell  you — I  enjoyed  hav- 
ing Jim  hold  my  hand!"  At  thirteen 
she  woidd  have  stamped  her  foot  and 
added,  "So  there!" 

Peter  smiled  slowly.  "It's  rather  a 
fat  hand,  Jim's,"  he  mused. 

"Peter!"  she  .stormed.  "You  horrid, 
horrid — "  A  fresh  invoice  of  tears 
checked  further  speech.  Then  she 
stabhed  at  tliem  desperately  with  her 
handlierdiief,  and  faced  him.  "It  isn't 
that-^that  I  w-want  him  to  make — love 
to  me.  I  want  some  one  to.  And  if 
you  wont,  then  I  c-can't  help  liking  it  if 
some  one  else  t-tries." 

**I  see."  said  Peter.  There  didn't 
seem  much  more  to  say  at  the  moment. 

AKcia  \y^as  walking  dramatically 
toward  the  hall.  In  the  doorway  she 
paused  and  turned.  "You  d-don't  see 
anythitig,  nor  feel  anytliing;  there's  not 
a  single  normal  emotion  in  you.  And 
I  almost  h-bate  you !"  He  had  failed 
ber  pitifully.  The  only  comfort  for  her 
in  that  house  was  a  confiding  pillow 
that  did  not  laugh  at  one's  tears. 

Peter  sought  his  club  and  a  game  of 
pills  with  Scotch  on  the  side — male  sub- 
stitute for  the  absorbent  pilUiw  ;  Init  the 
game  did  not  go  well  When  be  re- 
ttimcd.  the  light  was  out  in  Alicia's 
room,  and  he  went  a  little  soberly  to  his 
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pajamas.  Breakfast  was  early  and  soU- 

tar>-,  and  lie  v  is  a  trifle  distrait  during 
a  busy  mQnung.  He  decided  eugainst 
luncheon  at  home-better  ^ve  the  air 
more  time  to  clear;  but  at  the  club  he 
did  not  feel  like  sittiii.^  down  with  any- 
one, so  he  picked  out  a  single  table. 

When  the  demitasse  was  served,  his 
eye  caught  the  fitrure  of  Jirn  P.radTey 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  looked 
at  the  fellow  curiously.  He  hadn't 
known  just  what  his  reactions  would  be 
about  Jim,  and  now  he  was  inspecting 
his  friend,  as  he  realized,  with  some- 
thing of  a  lack*lu5ter  eye.  Jim  was 
smoking  a  ciE^rctte.  and  just  then  it 
rested  between  two  lingers  of  the  fat 
hand  ^at  was  poised  without  grace  in 
midair.  Peter  stared  at  the  fat  hand 
— and  then  quite  unconsciously  lifted 
his  own  and  looked  at  it  with  sunie  at- 
tention. It  was  lean,  but  not  too  lean 
— a  good  liand  to  hold,  better  certaitdy 
than  the  gross  one  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room. 

'T'HE  afternoon  over,  Peter  ap- 
*  proached  the  dinner-hour  with 
some  misgivings  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty about  the  duratif)n  of  Alicia's 
moods.  He  might  be  in  for  most  any- 
tfiing.  But  he  found  her  smiling,  quiet, 
betraying  no  hint  of  the  recent  seisnio- 
graphic  disturbance.  The  meal  began 
quite  gayly.  But  Peter  was  a -deft 
reader  of  si^s,— he  had  to  be,— -and 
there  were  indications  of  something 
toward.   It  came  during  the  steak. 

"Peter,  dear."  said  Alicia,  "I've  had 
a  busy  day  and  need  entertainment. 
How  about  a  theater?" 


"Sure,"  responded  Peter.    "I  need 

it  too — or  a  movie." 

They  discussed  the  possibilities  to 
discover  the  attraction  tnat  might  suit 
their  particular  brand  of  weariness. 
Then,  after  a  pauses  Alicia  spoke 
brightly. 

''Let's  invite  some  nice  people  and 

make  an  evening  of  it." 

Peter  b€^;an  to  look  queer.  "Who?" 
he  said. 

"Why,  I — I  thought  we  mt^ht  get  the 

Tims.  They  seem  to  enjoy  tt.  and  we 
always  have  such  a  good  time  with 
them." 

The  words  "good  time"  had  a  strange 
effect  on  Peter.  He  suddenly  discov- 
ered himself  having  an  emotion  —  a 
healthy,  primitive  emotion  that  rose  out 
of  the  depths  of  him  and  reverberated 
strongly. 

"We  will  not!''  he  shouted— and  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  pleasure  at  the  vol- 
tune  and  tone  of  the  shout.  The  caye- 
man  was  swinging  his  stone  ax  and 
enjoying  the  swish. 

Alicia  flushed,  and  a  gleam  lighted 
her  blue  eyes.  Peter  saw  it,  and  his 
lower  jaw  advanced.  He  was  going  t6 
enjoy  the  weather  this  time,  felt  par- 
ticularly fit  for  it.  He  attacked  his 
steak,  cutting  it  with  stroi^,  mascUlinle 
strokes.   Tlic  next  move  was  hers. 

It  came  quickly.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  chair  thrust  back,  of  quick, 
fluttering  steps,  and  Peter  found  him- 
self enveloped,  and  warm  lips  on  his 
cheek. 

"You    darling!"    breathed  Alicia. 

"You  sweet,  sweet  husband!" 
"What?"  gasped  Peter.  "What?" 
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If  Experience  Counts  — 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FOUR  PLAYS 
IN     EIGHT  YEARS 


P\.\TES  arc  usually  tra^Cflies  in  1 
'-^  theatrical  life,  l»ut  not  for  Zoe 
Haniett.  She  j^lories  iti  them,  and 
like  a  well-known  advertised  food, 
there's  a  reason.  Therefore  this  is 
to  be  a  purely  statistical  skit. 

Miss  ikirnett  wetit  on  tiie  stage 
in  1908;  she  was  seventeen;  the 
scene  was  her  native  city,  Los 
Anj^elcs.    These  facts  being  im- 
pressed, listen  closely : 

Since  that  time  she  has  apj>eared 
in  one  hundred  an*l  twenty-four 
light  oj)eras  and  musical  comedies ! 
And  they  say  the  life  of  an  actress 
is  a  merry  one 

She  joined  the  Tom  Kyle  Opera 
Company,  known  in  the  West  as  the 
Boston  (^pera  Company,  and  was 
started  off  with  a  sal- 
ary of  fifty  dollars 


Itwioirnph  bV  'W"  Sjfniiy 
CemiWBr,  New  Yuik 


/a  week.    At  the 
end  of  three  years 
she  was  receiving 
the  largest  salary,  so 
her  managers  asserted,  ever 
paid  to  a  light-opera  actress 
on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Now  that  Miss  Barnett  has 
conquered  the  Fast  in  "The 
Debutante,"  in  "Nobodv  Home' 
and  in  other  musical  successes, 
she's    airing    a    new  ambition. 
What?   You're  right — she  wants  to 
be  a  dramatic  actress. 
If  experience  counts.  Zoe  Barnett  can 
asj)irc  to  be  a  Bemhardt. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  RETURNED  AND 
THE  GIRL  WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME 


By    William    H.  Hamby 

Authof  of  "A  Fuli.Pftg*  A<ivartif«m«ni."  "The  Strvnfih  «f  Tsn" 


'A  Fuli.Pftg*  A<ivartif«m«ni." 

and  oili«r  tiorici 


T  four  of  a  May  afternoon 
Steve   Benton  was  on  the 

 I  Hicks*  Mill  Road,  returning 

to  Uncle  Daniel's.  His  step  was  less 
clastic  and  his  neck  more  tired  than  it 
had  been  for  eleven  years.  He  had 
seen  both  his  last  hopes,  Sam  Spencer 
and  Jim  Scott.  They  had  been  even 
sorrier  than  Uncle  Daniel  not  to;  but 
they  couldn't.  That  was  the  thing 
which  made  sprinj^  and  apple-blossoms 
and  green  wheat  beside  tlie  road  seem 
as  unreal  and  unimportant  as  a  picture 
in  a  subscription-book. 

Tie  had  not  asked  Newt  Bogps,  the 
richest  man  in  the  valley.  He  had  met 
old  Newt  on  the  road,  a  corn-fed  man 
with  broad,  smug  face,  generous  of 
platitudinous  advice,  but  with  small, 
wide-apart  eyes  greedy  of  profits. 
Once  when  Steve  was  twelve  years 
old  he  had  made  a  full  hand  for  old 
Newt  in  the  harvest-field,  and  during 
all  the  tntenninable  hours  of  blinding 
heat  and  aching  nniscks,  be  had  fol- 
lowed the  vision  of  the  five  dollars 
he  was  to  ^ci.  The  work  done,  old 
Newt  paid  him  a  dollar  and  a  quarter — 
twenty-five  cents  a  day.  He  bad  flung 
it  as  far  as  he  could  throw  across  the 
stubblefidd,  and  turned  away  blind 
with  tears  of  anther  and  disappoint- 
ment. And  no  boy  ever  gets  over  a 
thing  like  that. 


AS  Steve-turned  down  the  slope,  lie 
noticed  the  old  weather-beaten 
church  across  the  narrow  little  valley. 
Like  some  old  broken  prodigal  who  had 


found  a  .sunny  spot  on  which  to  give 
up  the  ghost,  it  sprawled  despondently 
on  the  green  knoll,  with  a  fringe  of 
trees  beginning  to  leal  around  the 
north  side.  This  two  acres  of  land  had 
been  given  by  Newt  Boggs  to  the 
church— so  long  as  it  was  used  for 
church  purposes.  Otherwise  it  was  to 
revert  to  him.  That  was  why  old  Newt 
had  consented  to  the  ofifer  of  Sam 
Scott  to  give  two  acres  up  by  the  grave- 
yard, a  half-mile  east,  for  the  site  of 
the  new  church.  Old  Newt  never 
would  have  the  graveyard  on  his 
l.ind. 

Steve  turned  aside  and  crossed  the 
valley  toward  tiie  old  church.  The 

ncarc3t  to  pleasant  recollections  he  had 
of  h.'ji  boyhood  centered  around  old 
Mt.  Pisgah. 

He  sat  down  on  the  stile  in  the  sun 
and  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 
The  April  wind  was  plea^nt,  and 
Spring  sang  in  the  valleys  and  danced 
on  the  hills  as  lightly  as  thouf^h  a  good 
paying  business  and  board-bills  and 
corn-lots  and  six-room  cottages  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  color  on  the  wings 
of  the  butterfly  that  flirted  before 
him. 

He    suddenly   straightened  —  and 

listened  as  thou^di  a  ^lost  bad  touched 
his  shoulder.  The  old  reed  oi^n  in 
the  church  had  begun  to  play.  Low 
iiid  mournful  at  first,  a  sort  of  long- 
drawn,  subdued  wailing  note  that  ran 
into  .some  old  church  tunc  which  he 
could  not  quite  remember,  it  presently 
changed  into,  ''And  well  ride  in  the 
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golden  chariot  in  that  morning,  and 
we'll  never  turn  back  any  more." 
A  voice  joined  the  organ,  a  low, 

musical  voice,  but  with  a  note  in  it  of 
inexpressible  loneliness. 

Steve  listened  in  wonder.  WTio  was 
it,  and  why  playing  all  alone  there  on 

a  week-clay  ?  It  was  not  for  practice. 
And  it  seemed  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
joy. 

The  song  clianc'cd.  It  was  "Happy 
Day"  now,  but  the  tears  and  pathos  in 
the  tone  and  tune  sadly  belied  the 
words. 

Steve  walked  lightly  to  the  steps  and 
looked  in  through  the  partly  open  door. 
A  girl  sat  at  the  organ  so  that  the  side 
of  her  face  was  visible,  and'  he  saw 
that  she  was  crying. 

He  returned  (juietly  to  the  stile.  He 
would  wait  until  she  came  out  Mc 
knew  her.  She  was  only  fifteen  when 
he  saw  her  last,  hut  he  knew  her.  She 
was  Rose  Mary  Boggs. 

nPHE  singing;  dropped  lower  and 
^  lower  in  its  weira  moumfulness 

until  it  ceased  and  only  tlic  cryinri;^  of 
the  organ  went  on.  Directly  it  too  was 
silent.  But  the  girl  did  not  immediately 
appear.  He  guessed  her  head  was 
bowed  on  the  worn  old  yellow  keys. 

She  appeared  at  the  <UK)r  at  last.  She 
had  been  crying,  and  at  sight  of  the 
"Stranger  she  paused,  eniharrassed  and 
ready  to  hurry  away  across  the  lot  Rut 
at  a  second  glance  she  looked  longer, 
interestedly,  and  then  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  sun>rise  came  directly  toward 
him.  She  had  recognized  him  as  he 
bad  her. 

The  gangliness  of  her  youth  had 
rounded  into  tlic  perfection  of  an  ac- 
tive, graceful  young  womanhood,  and 

her  hair  was  sofl  and  luxuriant.  She 
was  the  only  girl  in  l>oggs  Valley  Steve 
had  ever  gone  with — and  with  her  only 
twice. 

"Well.  I  declare,  Ste\e!  Are  ynn 
a  ghost?"  she  said  as  she  came  toward 
the  stile. 

"I  weigh  a  hundred  and  seventy,"  he 
smiled  as  he  started  to  meet  her. 

"Then  you  are  real,"  she  laughed  as 
they  shook  hands.  "That's  too  heavy 
for  a  ghost." 


He  saw  that  her  eyes  were  deeper 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  under  her 
smile  was  some  restless,  nnappeased 

yearning  that  ^iivv  her  piquant  face  a 
hint  of  pathetic  wistfulness. 

"Are  you  going  to  your  uncle's?" 
she  asked. 

"Not  just  yet,"  he  replied  with  his 
quizzical  grin.  "Are  you  going 
home  ?'' 

"Not  just  yet."  she  laughed  with  an 
air  of  comradeship. 

HTHEY  sat  down  on  the  stile  together, 
*  and  at  her  urging  he  told  her  all 
about  his  experiences  since  his  absence. 
J  le  told  her  how  he  had  expected  when 
lie  left  his  uncle's  seven  years  ago,  to 
come  back  the  grcatc2»t  man  in  the 
world  and  make  Boggs  Valley  ashamed 
that  they  had  never  appreciated  him. 
Me  grinned  at  himself,  and  she  laughed 
so  unrestrainedly  that  he  was  sure 
there  had  been  little  chance  for  mirth 
in  the  past  years  for  her.  lie  did  not 
tell  her  he  had  come  back  to  borrow  tvvo 
thousand  dollars,  had  failed  to  get  it, 
rnd  would  be  bankrupt  the  first  of 
June.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  a  girl 
with  things  Hke  that. 

He  waited  for  her  to  tell  about  her- 
self. But  girls  do  not  strike  the  per- 
sonal note  .so  suddenly  and  sing  it  so 
clearly  as  men — not  at  first. 

She  had  spent  two  happy  years  at 
the  academy.  She  told  him  this,  and 
then  he  filled  in  that  she  had  thought 
much  and  reafl  much  since.  He  knew 
could  not  be  happy  over  their  man- 
ner of  living.  Newt  Boggs  in  the 
ten  years  had  built  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  hams  hut  still  lived  in 
an  old,  gaunt  seven-room  house, 
dingy  inside  and  out — with  rag  carpets 
cn  the  floor.  He  saw  in  the  wistfidncss 
of  her  face  and  tone  that  she  had  hoped 
and  longed ;  and  the  years  slipped  by— 
and  the  hopes  became  as  dead  leaves  in 
a  gusty  wind. 

Old  Ncvvt  had  held  on  to  her  as  he 
did  all  other  things:  she  was  his.  She 
could  do  the  housework  for  nothing 
and  save  the  wages  of  a  hired  girl ;  and 
then  one's  own  wmily  will  put  up  with 
so  much  more  imposition  and  so  much 
less  convenience  than  hired  help.  And 
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so  she  liad  stayed  and  worked  and  suf- 
fered, and  nothing  had  ever  happened 
but  an  increase  of  burdens  and  a  de- 
crease of  pleasure.    It  was  just  stKb 

selfishness  and  hardness  that  had  made 
Rose  Mary  nioUicrkss.  Steve  was 
glad  he  had  not  shaken  hands  with  old 
Newt. 

'*r\0  you  often  come  down  here  to  play 
to  yourself?"  he  smiled  question- 
ingly.  She  had  not  referred  to  her 
reason  for  bein^  at  the  dT-rrh. 

Instantly  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  lips  quivered. 

"I  have  been  organist  ever  since  I 
was  twelve — and  tliey've  built  a  new 
churdi." 

"I  see,"  he  nodded;  "and  they  are 
goinsf  to  tear  the  old  one  down." 

"No.  "  Her  lone  was  mixed  of  fierce- 
ness and  grief.  "I  could  stand  it  if  they 
wouU!  tear  it  down  or  burn  it  up,  but," 
— her  lips  quivered;  she  turned  her 
face  away,  and  the  blood  climbed  scar- 
let up  her  neok  and  cheek-5. — "but  Pa 
it  going  to  use  it  for  a  sheep-bam." 

Steve  was  exceedingly  glad  he  had 
not  shaken  hands  with  old  Newt. 

"And  have  you  been  so  happy 
here?" 

She  nodded  slowly,  not  trusting^  her- 
self to  words. 

"I  didn't  know,"  he  said  with  a  smile 
to  coax  her  from  her  tears,  "that  any- 
body 80  loved  Jonas  Bledsoe's  two- 
hour  sermons." 

She  answered  his  smile,  and  her  eyes 
shone  through  the  tears. 

"It  is  not  the  sermon,  nor  the  meet- 
ing, nor  the  church/'  she  said,  "but 
wrat  IVe  felt  there  and  wished  there. 

"Perhaps  I'm  awfully  wicked." — a 
tinge  showed  in  her  cheeks.— "hut  I 
never  hear  Brother  Bledsoe's  long, 
heavy  sermons.  It  is  while  I  sit  there 
that  I  sec  things — and  want  things.  Tt 
is  while  he  is  pounding  away  at  some 
helpless  prophet  that  I  run  clear  oflF, 
away  out  into  the  world.  And  I  have 
beautiful  dres«;es — the  softest,  silkiest, 
frilHest  things — ^and  wonderful  hats, 
and  a  lovely  house  with  bright  lights 
and  wide.  poH'^bcd  stairs. 

"And  on  those  stairs" — she  was  al- 
most in  an  ecstatic  trance — ^"I  turn  and 


turn  in  my  beautiful  gown,  looking 

liack  at  the  ix«ople  watching  me 
with — admiration." 

She  bldshed  on  the  last  word,  like  one 
who  has  exposed  a  guilty  secret.  But 
he  nodded  very  seriously,  for  this  time 
it  was  he  who  could  not  trust  his 
voice. 

"LI AVE  they  sold  the  church?"  Steve 
^  *  casually  asked  Uncle  Daniel  at 

supper  that  night. 

"Not  definitely."  replied  Uncle 
Daniel.  "That  is  to  be  settled  at  the 
business  meeting  Saturday.  It  is 
understood,  though,  that  Brother  Boggs 
will  buy  it.  He's  the  only  one  it  would 
be  worth  an^hing  to." 

"Where  is  the  business  meeting  to 
be  held 

"In  the  new  ehurch.  It  is  to  be 
finished  to-morrow.  .And  our  first 
preaching  service  will  be  held  Sunday. 
Better  stay  over." 

"I  think  I  will,"  said  Steve 

Saturday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock- 
Steve  was  following  the  pleasant  valley 
road  to  the  new  church.  But  he  took 
little  notice  of  his  surroundings  as  he 
passed  along:  he  was  thinking  of  her. 

It  seemed  illogical  to  his  business 
sense  that  anyone  could  care  so  much 
for  soft,  frilly  garments,  for  the  dainty 
things  of  beauty,  and  broad  stairways 
upon  which  to  be  admired.  And  yet 
he  knew  gropingly  that  these  are  not 
the  material  things  with  a  woman,  but 
part  of  her  very  spirit. 

The  church  was  the  place  in  which 
she  had  dreamed  of  what  her  heart  de- 
sired ;  it  was  there  she  had  really  hved ; 
and  if  her  poor,  starved  heart  wanted 
the  church,  she  ought  to  have  it. 

'T'liE  people  were  already  gathering 
*  when  Steve  reached  the  church. 
^fost  of  the  men  drifted  around  and 
shook  hands  with  Steve.  They  gripped 
his  hand  with  two  or  three  "I'm-glad- 
to-see-you"  pumps,  and  then  eased  it 
ofF  with  a  loosening  of  the  grip  and  a 
hasty  "I-hope-you-wont-try-to-borrovv- 
money-from-me"  drop. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
and  there  was  a  song  and  a  prayer, 
one  of  the  first  items  of  bnsuiess  to 
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come  up  was  the  disposal  of  the  old 
church. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence, — or 

perhaps  only  half  a  moniciu, — and  then 
old  Newt  arose,  and  ruiiiiiiij,'  his  hand 
over  his  mouth,  cleared  his  throat: 

"Brothern  and  Sisicrn:  W  hile  the 
old  church  aiut  really  worth  nuthin',  we 
got  to  raise  monjsy  to  pay  for  tJaese  new 
seats.  As  I  say,  the  church  aint  in 
shape  to  be  of  real  value  to  anybody, 
.but  1  thought  i  d  make  this  proposi- 
tion; I'll  donate  a  hundred  dollars  on 
the'  new  seats,  and  you  can  turn  over 
the  old  buildinff  to  me.  I  always  want 
to  do  my  part.  1  guess  you  don't  ojten 
forget  the  old  man  with  your  subscrip- 
tion-papers." The  last  was  .spoken  in  a 
jocular  tone:  he  had  given  hfty  dol- 
lars out  of  his  hundred  thousand 
toward  the  new  church. 

Steve  smiled  and  tucked  the  comer 
of  his  lip  in  under  his  teeth.  That  was 
I>rt^ity  Ileal — to  Ret  credit  for  a  hun- 
dreil-dollar  donation,  a  larsjc  old  church 
and  two  acres  of  land  at  one  throw. 

THERE  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  a 
*  slif^ht  demtir  on  the  part  of  some. 
None  of  them  had  any  use  for  the  old 
buildinif,  but — they  seemed  to  have 
hoped  for  a  little  more.  Still,  Brother 
B(^s  would  have  to  have  it. 

Then  Sam  Scott»  with  whom  Steve 
had  been  in  earnest  conversation  beforcf 
the  meeting  opened,  arose. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  he  said  hesitantly, 
''Brother  Boggs  ou^  to  allow  us  a  lit- 
tle more  for  it— seats  and  all." 

But  Brother  Hoggs  arose  and  called 
on  all  of  them  to  witness  that  the 
church  was  not  wortli  tearinj^:  djjwn ; 
that  it  was  really  useless  to  him;  that 
he  was  just  donating  the  hundred  dol- 
lars to  help  along;  that  if  anybody  else 
would  give  a  dollar  more,  he  for  one 
would  b«  delighted  to  have  them  take  it 
off  his  hands. 

He  sat  down,  moistened  his  1':  '  "th 
satisfaction  and  looked  banteringly  to 
the  rifrht  and  left. 

Then  Steve  arose. 

"Mr.  Moderator."  he  said  quietly, 
"I'll  take  the  church  off  Mr.  Boggs' 
hands.  I'll  give  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  for  it." 


There  was  a  stir;  a  pleasant  sense  of 
shock  ran  through  tlie  crowd.  It  was 
good  in  such  a  monotonous  commtmity 

to  have  something  happen. 

Oh!  Xewt  twisted  in  his  seat  like 
a  small  boy  who  lias  siit  on  a  tack 
but  is  afraid  to  jutnp.  His  thick  neck 
and  wide  cheeks  grew  red.  He  was 
obviously  trapped.  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  stand  by  his  assertion  and 
let  the  fool  boy  have  the  church.  But 
old  Newt's  love  for  profit  was  212 
Fahrenheit.  No,  he  could  not  let  it  go 
like  that. 

He  got  up  and  cleared  his  throat 
some  more.  He  went  back  to  the  Civil 
War  and  dug  up  the  good  deeds  of  his 
father.  He  rumbled  on,  makinsjf  a  wide 
circuit  in  which  he  tried  to  corral  the 
impression  and  drop  it  in  the  congrega- 
tion, that  he  loved  the  old  church,  and 
it  had  such  dear  associations  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger,  ''as  it  were." 
Hence  and  therefore  and  notwithstand- 
ing he  would  raise  his  olfer  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cent^. 

All  present  craned  their  necks  and 
looked  interestedly  at  Steve.  What 
would  he  do?  Would  he  see  how  use- 
less it  was  to  oppose  a  man  of  such 
wealth— or  was  he  game 

Steve  arose. 

"Mr.  Moderator,  111  htd  three  hun- 
dred." 

Everybody  gasped.  Old  Newt  wig- 
gled in  his  seat  and  grew  as  red  as  a 
gobbler  about  to  have  its  head  ctit  oft*. 
But  he  did  not  rise.  It  was  not  worth 
that  to  him. 

The  church  promptly  and  hastily  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  Steve  passed  over  a 
check  for  the  amount,  and  a  little  later 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

r\LD  NEWT  approached  Steve  in 
^  the  yard.  His  face  had  not  yet  lost 
its  suj)erfluous  red.  It  took  Boggs* 
heart  at  least  an  hour  to  calm  down 
after  the  loss  of  a  good  thing.  His 
little  eyes  looked  at  Steve  malevolently, 
and  he  said  in  a  sneering  tone,  veneered 
with  facetiousness : 

''How  soon  will  our  \  oung  millionaire 
friend  get  his  church  off  my  land  ?" 
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Several   standing  by   smiled  and 

glanced  at  each  other.  Old  Newt 
would  gouge  him  one  way  or  another. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  moving  it," 
said  Steve. 

"No,  eh  ?  Didn't  you  know  that  was 
my  land?" 

"No."  Steve  shook  his  head  "I 
have  here  the  tiecfl  which  the  trustees 
have  turned  over  to  nie." 

"And  youll  see,  if  you  put  on  your 
t  ]  i^ses,"  gloated  old  Newt,  "that  the 
land  wa*;  deedc<l  to  the  church  only  on 
condition  that  the  buildini;  be  used  for 
church  purpo.ses.  After  that  it  reverts 
to  me."  He  chuckled  dryly,  threat- 
eningly. 

"But  it  is  not  yet  after  that,"  said 

Steve,  smiling.  "I  think  I'll  still  use 
it  for  church  purposes.  It'll  be  niy 
church,  and  I'll  bring  a  preacher  down 
once  a  year  to  hoM  services — ^while  I 
hold  the  land." 

It  might  have  given  Steve  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  to  have  seen  the 
.shakiii}^'  bead,  tlie  clenching  fists  and 
the  purpling  face  as  old  Newt  went 
home. 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  Boggs. 
As  he  went  down  the  road,  he  took  out 
his  check-book,  entered  the  three  hun- 
dred dollars  on  the  stub  and  subtracted. 
The  balance  was  one  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  He  had 
paid  out  without  consideration  three 
hundrc<l  of  his  last  four  hundred  dol- 
lars— and  he  was  not  sorry. 

CTFA'M  followed  the  road  wiiich  cir- 
*^  cled  I 'en  Dodson's  south  meadows. 
It  would  have  been  half  a  mile  nearer 
to  cut  through  the  field,  but  he  was  in 
no  hurry.  What  is  the  U'-c  in  hurrying 
when  there  is  nothing  at  the  other  end? 
And  he  found  himself  enjoying  the 
April  afternoon.  He  now  felt  easier. 
While  bis  failure  had  been  stire  before, 
his  mind  had  hovere<l  along  tiie  ragged 
edge  of  possibilities  trying  to  see  some 
pafb  overlooked.  I'uf  this  three  hun- 
dred dollars  checked  out  on  an  impulse 
made  bankruptcy  so  absolutely  certain 
that  it  saved  him  from  worry. 

Where  the  road  turned  back  and  ran 
gradually  down  toward  tlie  narrow 
green  valley,  he  saw  a  girl  crossing  the 


fuM,  walking  rapidly,  almost  running 

— as  though  to  intercept  him. 

It  was  Rose  Mary  Boggs.  She  got 
down  on  her  knees,  slipped  under  the 
wire  fence  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
road  waitinpf  for  him  to  come  up. 

She  was  flushed  from  rapid  walking, 
and  her  cheeks  were  pink  as  the  flecks 
in  the  crabapple-blossoms.  llcr  eyes 
were  very  bright,  and  only  a  faint 
quiver  of  the  hps  betrayed  her  excite- 
ment. 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  gave  his 
a  quick,  grateful  pressure.  Two  tears 
slowly  gathered  as  she  look^  straight 
into  his  clear  blue  eye<;. 

"You  did  that  for  me,"  she  said 
simply,  and  looked  away  as  they  started 
down  the  road  together. 

IT  was  that  which  had  brought  the 
*■  pink  to  her  cheeks  and  the  starlight 
to  her  eyes.  "You  did  that  for  me! — 
not  for  your  own  pleasure,  not  for  hope 
of  reward,  not  because  you  thought  I 
ought  to  have  it — but  merely  because 
I  wanted  it."  Tliat  is  why  the  most 
valued  gift  to  a  woman  is  the  one  a 
man  sees  least  use  for.  To  Rose  Mary, 
so  long  starved  for  appreciation  and 
kindness,  the  church  and  all  its  mem- 
ories were  as  but  a  breath  of  wind  com- 
pared to  the  great  fact:  he  had  bought 
It  for  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  bought  it  for  you. 
It  is  yours.  You  can  sin^'  all  the 
mournful  tunes  in  it  you  want  to,  and 
maybe  once  a  year  you'll  let  me  sit  on 
the  stile  and  listen  to  'The  Golden 
Chariot*  or  'Throw  Out  the  Life 
Line.' " 

He  smiled.  But  she  was  still  serious. 

still  tremendously  moved  by  this  fjreat 
fact  that  had  come  into  her  life:  some- 
body had  done  a  generous  thing,  just 
for  her. 

\Vifh  common  con«;ent  they  had 
turned  across  the  narrow  valley  toward 
the  <A6  church  on  the  knoll,  and  as 
fbcy  walked,  Steve  looked  down  at  her. 
She  had  always  been  pretty,  but  now 
her  prettiness  had  become  beauty. 

"I  am  going  to  have  only  one  ser- 
mon a  year  in  'our'  church,"  he  said, 
and  it  will  be  only  fifteen  nimules 
from  the  text  to  the  Doxology." 
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She  laughed.  It  occurred  to  him  how 
merry  aiifi  joyful  lier  latijjh  might  be, 
once  the  enveloping  fog  o£  old  Newt 
Boggs'  ]>cnuriotis  sdfishness  was  blown 
from  around  her. 

They  sat  (fown  on  the  stile.  She 
took  oft  lier  straw  hat  and  let  the  sun 
and  April  wind  play  with  her  soft  hair. 
Her  face  was  still  very  serious:  she 
was  thinking  far,  far  thoughts.  The 
world  was  wonderfully  fair.  He  saw 
liow  much  more  heautiful  it  was  than 
he  had  ever  thouglit;  but  his  eyes  did 
not  linger  long  on  Dodson's  blossoming 
orchard  or  the  butterflies  that  sported 
in  the  warmth  of  a  ncw  life-— they 
came  back  to  her. 

She  turned  and  met  his  eyes,  and  he 
did  not  lower  his  gaze.  The,  pink  in 
her  cheeks  grew  a  little  deeper,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  a  softer  light. 

**Jt  was  so  good  of  you,*'  she  said 
with  low  tensity. 

NO  it  flashed  upon  him  with  vivid 
^  clearness  that  spite  and  pride  and 
liate,  that  silk  hats  and  notoriety,  that 
an  established  business — all  things 
were  very  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
one  great  thing  which  he  had  suddenly 
found  within  himself. 

Ho  wanted  inexpressibly  to  put  out 
his  arms  to  her.  But  he  couM  not.  The 
first  impulse  was  strtick  dead  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  bankrupt  He  had 
nothing'  to  ask  her  to  share. 

She  caught  the  look  in  his  eyes  and 
hastily  ttirned  away,  and  the  pink  in  her 
face  grew  to  a  deep  crimson  which  her 
averted  head  could  not  hide. 

"f  onp:ht  to  have  told  you."  he  said 
a  little  unsteadily,— and  now  it  did  mat- 
ter tremendously,  that  business, — ^"'I 
have  nothing— or  will  have  tiotfling.  I 
will  be  bankrupt  in  June." 

She  turned  swiftly  to  him,  her  face 
suddenly  paling,  but  her  eyes  more  radi- 
anllv  bright 

"And  still  you  did  that  for  me!" 
Then  hurriedly:  "But  you  must  not, 
Steve.  I  wont  have  it.  You  must  not 
do  it." 

The  quizzical  smile  came.  "But  I've 
done  done  it." 

"Oh.  1^"*  must  trade  back.  You 
must  not  make  such  a  sacrihce." 


"It  is  no  sacrifice,"  he  said  

"By  the  way,  let's  go  in  and  look  at  my 
church."  lie  spoke  in  a  light  tone,  but 
never  was  his  heart  so  heavy.  Now  of 
.'dl  times,  when  the  business  could  mean 
more  than  mere  meat  and  clothes,  it 
was  snatched  away. 

They  went  up  the  gravel  walk.  He 
took  her  arm  to  helj)  lier  up  the  steps, — 
no  one  had  ever  done  that  before. — 
and  his  hand  still  rested  on  her  atm  as 
they  entered  the  door. 

"You  go  up  and  play  me  a  tune,"  he 
said  witii  a  laugh,  " — a  sad,  sad  little 
tune.  And  I'll  stay  back  here  on  the 
third  seat  from  the  back,  where  I  used 
to  sit"  He  had  not  been  in  the  church 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  but  he  knew 
the  exact  spot 

AS  she  began  to  play, — it  was  "Nel- 
lie  Gray," — he  looked  about  th€f 

big,  gaunt  old  church,  built  to  accfini- 
modate  all  the  countryside  during 
revival  meetings.  It  did  not  look  much 
dingier  than  he  remembered  it  as  a  boy. 
The  old  oil  lamps.  5;moky  and  some  of 
them  leaning  drunkenly  in  their  brack-: 
ets,  were  afong  the  vralts.  The  three 
rows,  ten  in  a  row,  of  huge,  heavy, 
home-made  seats  wiih  wide  backs  were 
as  dull  and  dingy  of  color  as  eyer,' 
i  )u-y  had  been  made  when  the  church 
was  built,  fifty  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  pathos  in  the  tone  of 
Rose  Mary  as  she  sang  "They  have 
taken  her  away,"  Steve  grinned  as  he 
remembered  how  often  during  the  long 
sermons  of  his  boyhood  his  knife  had 
wiggled  in  his  pocket,  fairly  itching  to 
cut  a  notch  in  the  back  of  the  bench 
before  him. 

^'By  George  1"  he  thought  suddenly. 
**Tm  free  now.   It's  mine." 

Out  came  his  kru'fe,  and  he  gleefully 
cut  a  deep  gash  in  the  back  of  tlie  seat 
in  front  of  him. 

T\osc  Mary  tried  to  rernnnber  some 
cheerful  songs,  but  the  one  or  two  she 
tried  sounded  more  mournful  on  the 
old  organ  than  the  sorrowful  onts.  J-^he 
dropjHjd  back  into  "The  Golden  Ch.ir- 
iot"  and  sang  it  with  fervor.  From 
girlhood  it  had  always  fired  her  imag- 
ination. 

When  she  had  Qnished  she  did  not 
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tuni  around  for  a  moment;  she  was 
trying  hard  to  keep  her  eyes  dry  and 
her  lips  steady.  But  so  many  and  such 
overwhelming  emotions  had  sw^  her 
the  last  few  hours  that  she  was  abnost 
unstrung. 

r^IRECTLY    she    looked  around. 

Steve  was  p^one.  Her  Iieart 
juinped.  She  drew  a  sharp  breath. 
Had  he  slipped  away  to  keep  from  tell- 
ing her  ^'C)()fl-by?  With  a  sinkiiit;^  sense 
o£  overwlielniing  desolation,  she  ran 
down  the  aisle. 

"Oh !"  Her  exclamation  was  of 
sharp  relief.  Steve  sat  on  the  steps  out- 
side, busily  inakinj.,'  h-,'urcs  in  a  note- 
book.   \\v  (h<l  not  glance  up. 

"Weil,  i  like  that,"  she  said  with  as- 
sumed pique.  "Is  that  the  way  my  con- 
gregation listens  to  my  music?  Steve 
Benton,  what  are  you  dninj^?" 

For  a  minute  he  figured  on.  Then 
he  closed  the  book  and  dropped  it  into 
his  pocket,  tjot  up.  stepped  ju.st  inside 
the  door  and  looked  down  at  her. 

"1  was  hguring,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
intended  to  be  matter-of-fact  but  which 
vibrated  with  cxnltation.  His  hand 
was  steady,  but  his  eyes  glowed  with 
jlriumph.  She  came  a  step  nearer  and 
unconsciously  started  to  lay  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"Figurinf^?"  she  asked.  ".About 
what  ?" 

"^Toney,"  he  said.  "Money:  that 
means" — and  he  threw  out  his  hand 
with  an  expressive  gesture — ^"the  whole 

thing." 

Suddenly  he  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  drew  her  down  the  aisle. 

"Look!"  he  exclaimed,  and  pointed 
to  the  broad  seats  and  the  higli.  wide- 
beamed  ceiling.  "That  is  wiiat  1 
meant."  His  voice  rang,  and  he  urged 
her  forward  to  where  his  knife  had 
pierced  the  back  of  the  scat. 

"There!"  He  pointed. 

DOSE  MARY  stared  and  looked  at 
him    with    puzzled,  questioning 
eyes. 
"I  don't—" 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
Then  his  face  cleared  and  he  smiled. 


"I  had  forgotten,"  he  said,  "tha' 
Boggs  Valley  is  .still  fifteen  miles  fromf 
the  railroad  and  fifteen  million  miles 
from  the  center  of  things.  I  guess  It 
is  just  as  when  I  was  a  hoy.  That  wal- 
nut there — great,  rare  slabs  of  seasoned 
walnut— means  nothing  but  wood,  but 
to  me — " 

"Yes?"  questioned  Rose  Mary.  She 
began  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  mean- 
ing- 

"To  mc,"  he  repeated  in  triumph,  "it 
represents  everything.  Why,  tliat  old 
third  seat  there,  (hat  I  used  to  sit  in. 
alone  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
seats  and  the  ceiling  are  worth  five 
thousand. 

"And  even," — he  glanced  down  witfi 
flushed  face  into  her  dancing  eyes, — 
"even  then,  little  girl,  there  will  be 
enough  left  to  make  a  wide  stairway 
upon  which  you  can  torn  and  turn  in 
our  new  home." 

He  watched  her  eagerly  to  see  the 
effect  of  that  "our." 

The  color  ramo  aiii'ain,  and  her  eves 
wavered ;  but  in  a  moment  they  looked 
up  with  a  sparkle  and  shy  banter.  , 

"Do  you  really  know  w!iy  I  waiated 
this  place  so  much  ?"  she  asked. 

"Because  of  the  organ,"  he  replied. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
evaded  his.  and  her  voice  dropped  very 
low. 

"Because  of  the  third  seat  from  the 

back." 

Then  he  gathered  her  into  his  arms 
and  pressed  his  face  against  her  hair 

until  she  of  lier  own  accord  lifted  her 
face  an<i  closed  her  eyes  as  bis  lips 
met  hers. 

^  EXT  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
new  church  was  full  for  the  dedica- 
tion, but  the  oi^nist  was  absent.  So 

wa^  T'rothcr  Newt  P.ogfq-s,  Old  Newt 
was  sitting  in  the  chair  into  which  he 
had  dropped  from  the  telephone  an 
.  hour  before,  working  his  lips  and  grit- 
ting  his  teeth — face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  paying  Cou.sin  Sarah  seven 
dollars  a  week  to  keep  house  for  him. 

For  Rose  Mary  ha<l  twelve  Imnrs 
and  a  two-hiuidred-mile  start  on  the 
most  joyful  of  honeymoons. 
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SUCCESS.  AMERICAN  STYLE. 

Mr.  ChinnUig  Pollook.  c  plnywriK'  t.  fon- 
tributes  to  a  tli«atricMl  mnicMzioe.  tb«  Greeii  Book, 
an  tsh»y  OB  "The  Onst  Qod  Sttoossa.'*  whlcb  Is 
BQggestlve  Comtncnt  not  onl;  on  the  Ainertcso  tbM- 
Xor  but  on  certain  fapiiUar  atuUtlca  of  Amsrlcsa 
'life. 

I   Mr  Pollocik  toatenihi  that  anwssa  fs  the  tmlsst 

lobsfaclf  in  the  path  of  ''sat^^.  nn<1  to  prove  h\%  doe- 
jtrme  ftves  ia»tanc«n  of  meo  who  have  fulled  be- 
csa>«  tliejr  Ktwaetrfed.  **  ir  at  Hiat  yon  «e  a«t  fait" 
declareM  Mr.  I'ollock,  "yen  ue»or  try  apuin." 

T^e  iDRtaof'es  are  sugsastiva,  A  yuaos  man. 
pool  and  obscure,  toils  In  a  hall  bedroon.  Ha  eeo- 
<.-entrat<»»  on  hla  work,  for  be  U  conKumed  with 
youth's  d«ffllre  to  Burcecd.  For  his  pnssiooate  effort 
bo  wins  the  iwrinl  which  the  American  public  la 
alwsjrti  ready  to  bestow  upon  wofb  which  has  the 
frpshness  end  {fan  of  youth. 

Tbis  rewani  takes  tJie  form  not  of  the  praise  of 
the  select  few  hnt  of  the  applaoss  aaj  espeeiaUy  the 

dollars  of  tlie  i  istiy. 

*'  But."  Bars  Mr.  Pollork,  "for  some  reason  the 
need  of  ebc  author  io  this  country  saema  to  be  for 
inatertal  rather  than  for  mental  acliieTcment.*'  The 
pbo*er  of  poliJ  is  fatnl  seduction,  Thp  ronnn  ri^tor 
buys  a  house,  a  car,  a  yacbt.  His  iiopuUe  to  do 
srsatly  rslaxca.  H«  ^v«b  himself  op  to  befaia  vraat. 
ajx'  pTf Fi!*f»tly  be  has  faded  Into  n  morr  or  I'lia* 
riuua  but  laglorlous  obscurity,  and  hia  plage  la  taken 
by  other  yooac  asplraota  who  In  their  turn  rise  and 
\drop  away. 

I  The  reault  Is  that  oor  theater  has  few  reterana. 
jfew  men  whose  talent  it  can  depend  upon  to  Jevelop 
Imatarely  and  to  relj-  upon  for  many  yean.  This, 
fit  aeems.  Is  !n  thp  n  ain  true,  and  It  offera  an  Intor- 
testing  If  not  uufamUiar  commentary  oooa  American 
(aodal  ehandsr  today.  Tba  sueesst  whooe  Umlla- 


tioBs  Mr.  Polloeh  feels  Is.  after  all.  tbe  success  which 

the  Arnrrfran  really  values,  a  qunntitotlvc  triumph 
or  praise,  «  success  meosurcid  in  dollara  sud  ex* 
pvassed  by  what  VeUea  naaied-  "eeaairfeniios 
waate,*"  111  at  in.  I'TCesslve  expcDdrtnre  t/>  adreTtlse 
one's  posseasdop  of  power  and  material  distinction 
from  the  crowd. 

The  truly  irrent  man.  tbe  man  of  singular  mental 
potrer  and  iniaKlimtion.  la  not  reduced  by  this  kind 
of  cuecesa.  He  doc«  not  curl  up  cn  a  scented  cnsb- 
bi  and  fo  to  akspb  beeanae  he  baa  within  hhi  mind 
Dometbing  more  excltloi;  than  the  bourgeois  r>l<'e"irc8 
of  a  country  house  or  a  lloiousiiie.  He  gets  bta  stinae 
of  exlstenc*  and  bis  Joy  of  life  from  tbe  eaerdse  of 
Ills  imnKinatioh  or  hia  rcnKODinR  faculty.  BrrtT.rsi 
Shaw  ia  well  to  do  and  Camous.  but  his  Ideaa  are 
more  excitinfc  than  so  evening  in  a  New  Torfc  res- 
iaumnt  could  be  to  him. 

Al!  t!i!«  Ik  obvious.  Rut  why  \r  it  tTmt  wf>  ?fpr<»l- 
op  plAywhgbts  who  Ue&ue  succcs:^  in  uiaieriaiijiUc 
temm  and  dio  early  of  a  aarfsH  of  aalaial  Ivanry 
aod  «lin<tct  aobe  who  flnda  In  the  praotic*  of  bl» 
art  aod  In  the  exervtae  of  creadrc  ImagiaaUoo 
baprdoesa  than  be  can  gel  from  tbe  baaatttlst 
uioRi'y?  And  why  b  it  that  callow  youth 
friiin  Xhv  .\  in»r  <Mn  thfixtrital  public  aud 
sucicivii  Ih4(  It  Is  cruahed  by  it?. 

The  latter  iiaeeilMi  sveuw  easier  to  anawor  thaa 

the  fwrtuiT,  litii  thi-  ntiNwcr  t)  OL<e  Mirtl?  f>oijud 
a|i  with  the  anxwer  to  tbe  other.  We  may  aay  that 
Amorlca  hi  horaelf  ft  callow  youth  aedotwi  ay  a  pre- 
nincure  and  eaaj  awvcHa  hjmI  lhal  It  aoeks  on  tbe 
cCiiite.  a*  ebtewherr.  only  tlie  aurt  of  animal  content 
and  pleaaure  arblch  youth  s  engaging,  effenreanrot 
fwiuniaaf  av  llfO  can  ^nivMa.  Boi'  Ibai  la  loa  saay 
utid  swenping  a  irenenillcy,  WhiMt  bare  come 
ti'us  far  hi  our  thewrisiog  we  hav«t  uwt  eadcd  bu' 
only  begun. 
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Stolen  Hours  By.  Olive  Wadsley  996 

A  fascinating  atory  by  a  writer  whose  work  has  caund  a  furore  in  England  and 
which  is  mire  to  provoke  mueb  diMoasion  b«rf>.       lUustnaUdhy  Douglas  Du*r. 

Sandalwood  By  Rupert  Hughes  1096 

The  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  serial  by  the  author  of  "What  Will  People 
Say?"  and  "We  Can't  Have  Ev<>rythin|T."  illustrated  hyRF.  James. 

Twelve  Unusual  Short  Stones 
The  Painted  Child     By  Gertrude  Brooke  Hamilton  1015 

Alove^toryof  New  York,  handled  with  that  rare  eomhinetion  of  <i.  lu-icy  and 
courage  so  characteristic  'of  tiiia  vriter'a  etoriea.         lUustrated  by  Ray  Rohn. 

Before  You  Leap  By  John  Barton  Oxford  1026 

CyriUa  waa  in  love  with  a  poor  man;  so  she  experimented,  by  herself,  by  a  trie! 
maniago  with  Fe^erty;  and  the  experience  decided  }u  r 

liiu strut cd  by  Grant  I .  Reyfiar<L 

Birds  of  a  Feather  By  Elmore  Elliott  Peakc  1034 

A  government  officer  seeks  aid  ot  a  Guit'  coast  nymph,  and  her  Creole  sweetheart 
isTolvea  falm  in  m  exciting  problem:  adrmurtie  end  colorful  story. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Jlfnn: 

Leonard  Opens  School  By  I.  K.  Fried an  1046 

The  temperamental  vaudevillain  atarta  a  school  of  scenario- writing  and  acquires 
A  trodcloed  of  trouble :  a  atory  that— for  the  reader— ia  wholly  joyous. 

Illustrated  by  F.  Fox, 

The  Girl  from  South  Ca'lina      By  Edith  Macvane  1055 

She  had  Uken  her  dollars  and  her  hopes  to  Italy  to  atudy  singing:  and  then  came 
B  man  from  home  who  loved  her;  and  then— a  novel  aitoation  develops. 

Illustrated  by  George  O.  Baker. 

At  the  Critical  Moment  By  Charles  Wesley  Sanders  1068 

Boozt  versus  business — a  climax  in  a  big  deal,  a  vrife  who  kept  her  courage,  and 
H  t  rit-nd  who  helped  in  a  way  that  waa  not  easy.        lUttstrated  by  F.  J.  Hoban. 

The  Murderer  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler  J  081 

Not  since  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger"  iMa  there  been  written  so  clever  a  story  of 
"r.Bnt' 


thia  type:  Mr, Butler,  you  will  discover,  can  be  serious  most  cfTectively. 

Illitstratt'd  by  Arthur  ISuttmu 

Who  Knows?  By  Andrew  Soutar  1087 

A  story  of  the  gambling  game,  with  that  peculiar  and  U!:H\(i(  i'tod  twist  to  it 
which  Mr.  Soutar  knowa  so  well  how  to  mtrMiuce. 

Illustrated  by  herbfrt  Alorton  Stoof>s 
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Posted  Ground  By  Walter  Jones  1114 

A  im>v»e  idol  and  a  dau|;ht«r  of  the  rich  are  the  central  fi^^ures  in  this  delightful 
Tommnee  by  the  author  of  the  famouB  '*pembina"  stories. 

lUustratext  by  Rae  Van  Burcn. 

Settling:  Down  By  W.  R.  Heustis  1128 

A  sprightly  little  tale  concerned  with  two  exciting  games — baseball  and  tnatri- 
mony;  and  it  hM  a  bit  of  a  jolt  *t  tiie  end. 

Roszlka  in  Revolt  By  Katharine  Hill  1134 

She  found  that  marriage  cramped  her  spirit— ihe  no  longer  "grew;"  and  ao»  like 

Sorah,  she  ran  away. 

Li  Ting  Lang,  Chinese  Gentleman 

By  Howard  P.  Rockey  1143 

H«  and  hia  American  chum  love  the  same  girl;  and  she,  it  would  seem,  loved  them 
both:  a  diatinetly  different  story. 

Timely  Articles 
LoUypops  By  Channing  Pollock  964 

The  Green  Book's  critic  ba»  here  written  an  especiallv  keen  and  trustworthy 
review  of  the  month's  new  plays.  Imtttmted  tnth  Pluaogrqplis. 

What* 8  What  in  the  Theater       By  Bums  Mantle  986 

A  new  iie]iartment  which  will  "put  you  next"  to  all  tlie  interesting  happenings 
of  the  stage  world;  Mr.  Mantle  knows  well  whereof  he  writes. 

BtmtnOei  wm  Pholegnpis. 

-And-— 


Madge  Kennedy  980 

A  recent  portrait  of  the  actretis  who  made  such  a  hit  in  "Fair  and  Warmer. " 

IttM^rated  with  Mniogn^ 

Dignified  Mabel  Normand  981 

Concerning  this  well-known  lUm-fairorite  and  her  work.  Ifttittraled  with  PhoU^F^u. 

Geraldine  Farrar  as  Joan  982 

This  noted  opera-singer  plays  the  title  rile  in  the  cinema  iroectaele,  "Joan  of  Arc. " 

BmatmM  with  Photograplis. 

Almost  a  Veteran  985 

How  Nell  Cra^  got  her  start :  another  paradox  of  the  photoplay. 

Illustrated  u  ith  Photagnt^. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Yellow-Back  Literary  Club 

By  William  Donahey  1113 

A  clever  little  drawing  tliat  will  revive  old  memories. 
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"JT  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  contend  witK  tKe 
evil  within  us  and  about  us,  it 
must  be  on  a  stronger  diet  than 
literary  lolly  pops,"  says  TKe 
Lady  Who  Goes  to  the  Theater 
With  Mr.  Pollock.  "The  ath- 
lete doesn't  train  refraining 
from  exercise;  the  soldier  isn't 
blindfolded  when  he  goes  into 
battle;  and  my  understanding 
fails  to  grasp  wh>l  high  and 
stem  resolve  are  fostered  best 
by  pictures  of  life  as  it  isn  t, 
ne^er  was  and  neOer  Will  be." 


UR  two  hours  we  had  wal- 
lowed in  joy. 

"I  feel,"  quoth  The  l,ady 
Who  Goes  to  the  Theater  with  Me, 
"as  though  I  had  slept  in  a  sheet  of 
sticky  flv-paper." 

"Naturally."  said  I.  "But  think  of 
the  improvement  in  your  moral  condi- 
tion. We  have  seen  a  truly  'wholesome 
play.*  Hasn't  it  made  you  a  better 
woman?  Isn't  nobility  jnst  oozing  in 
your  soul?" 

"Something  is  oozing,"  confessed  The 
l^dy,  "but  I  shouldn't  call  it  nobility. 
Would  a  'better  woman'  be  struggling 
with  an  inclination  to  go  home  and  stick 
pins  in  her  grandmother?  My  'moral 
condition'  may  have  required  a  totiic. 
but,  taken  in  large  quantities,  is  there 
anything  less  wholesome  than  sugar? 

"Tt  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
fontend  with  the  evil  within  us  and 
about  us.  it  must  be  ujion  a  stronger 
diet  than  literary  lollyi)ops.  Tbe  ath- 
lete doesn't  train  by  refraining  from 


exercise;  the  soldier  isn't  blindfolded 
when  he  goes  into  battle ;  and  my  under- 
standing fails  to  grasp  why  high  and 
stern  resolve  are  fostered  best  by  pic- 
tures of  life  as  it  isn't,  never  was  and 
never  will  be.  Wherein  lies  the  purity 
of  a  distorted  view,  the  beauty  of  un-^ 
truth,  the  asceticism  of  maudlin  senti- 
mentality? .Sugarplums  are  for  cliil- 
dren ;  why  must  they  be  forced  upon 
grown-ups  with  the  insistence  that 
other  food  is  unfit  and  imclean? 
Though  we  agree  with  the  lady  in 
Hush*  that  nature  is  'a  nasty,  coarse 
thing,'  what  is  to  be  gained  by  refusing 
to  look  at  it?  T  cannot  help  marveling 
at  those  good  |X"Ople  whose  taste  in 
reading  clings  to  tbe  primer,  whose 
world  is  one  in  which  'the  cat  ate  the 
tnou.se,'  and  nothing  more  exciting  ever 
happens. 

"Tbe  revolt  against  the  realistic 
school  of  <lrama.  against  holding  tbe 
mirror  up  1o  nature,  would  seem  better 
justified  if  tbe  idealistic  school  were 
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A  review  of  the  new  ^Bl^ 

plays  in  New  York  ^ 


A  scene  from  "Hmli!"  at  iKc  Lttle 
Theater.  Mr.  Pollock  call*  "HiuK'" 
■  Birniy,  amateuriih  tilting  at  pruciery. 


not  .M)  far  from  ideal — if  il.*;  portraits 
were  not  so  false,  so  stupid,  so  dark- 
ened with  bathos  and  so  lightened  In- 
childish  foolery.  Is  the  only  moral 
[)lay  the  play  removed  from  all  human 
experience,  and  miles  beneath  human 
intellifjence ?  In  'a  mild  assault  against 
the  pre.'^ent-day  unwholcsonieness  of 
the  drama.'  The  If'ashiiujton  Herald 
editorially  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
notorious  Scandinavian  by  assuring  us 
that  'even  an  occasional  theater-goer 
knows  that  there  arc  worse  influences 
at  work  upon  the  drama  than  Ibsen.' 
Aren't  these  'worse  influences'  the  taw- 
dry- melodramas  who.sc  'wholesomcncss' 
is  the  substitution  of  fairy-tales  for 
facts,  of  mock-heroics  for  real  nobil- 
ity, of  tilting  against  .stuffed  figures 
for  the  everlasting  pcndulation  of 
human  beings,  touched  with  good  anrl 
tinged  with  evil,  between  right  and 
wrong?  Could  Pinero  preach  anything 
more  pernicious  than  futile  fealty  to 
'the  god  of  things  as  they  are,'  content- 


By  Channing 
Pollock 


"WHATEVER  else  tKe 
season  ma-p  or  ma]? 
not  have  done,"  says  Mr 
Pollock,  "it  Kas  establisKed 
firml>?  tKe  dramatic  value  of 

female  orpKans  To 

he  used  to  good  advantage, 
dramatic  orpKans  should  be 
•Oerp  tiedly  used,  indeed; 
nothing  contributes  to  their 
popularit]?  and  profitableness 
more  than  the  command 
that  they  shall  not  mention 
the  ir  dead  fathers  and 
mothers." 


nient  with  whatever  comes,  gladness  at 
the  consequences  of  error  and  weak- 
ness? Does  Brieux  present  a  picture 
more  immoral  than  that  of  a  grown 
man  sulking  twenty  years  in  his  room 
because  the  lady  he  loved  married  a 
missionary  ? 

"If  this  be  poetry,  give  me  prose.  If 
this  be  romance,  give  me  reality.  If 
this  be  drama,  lead  me  to  'The  Mid- 
m'ght  Frolic'  " 

"POLLY  ANNA" 

'W/H.\TEVEk  else  the  season  may 
^    or  may  not  have  done,  it  ha^ 
established  firmly  the  dramatic  value 
of  female  orphans. 

"Rebecca  of  .Sunnybrook  Farm,' 
"Daddy  Long-l.egs"  and  "Peg-o'-My- 
Heart"  proved  that  a  parentless  younp 
person,  particularly  when  possessed  of 
a  dog  or  a  cat  and  one  or  more  maiden 
aunts,  tnay  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold 
to  a  playwright  with  a  tender  heart  and 
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a  dormant  sense  of  humor.  It  the  young  |)erson  has  been  reared  in  want  and 
warm-heartedness,  and  is  transferred  to  luxury  and  lovelessness,  so  much  the 
better.  To  be  used  to  good  advantage,  dramatic  oq)hans  should  be  very  badi) 
used  ;  indeed,  nothing  contributes  to  iheir  ix)pularity  and  profitableness  more  than 
the  command  that  ihcy  shall  not  mention  their  dead  fathers  and  mothers. 

IT  takes  a  woman's  hand  to  extract  the  right  combination  of  salt  and  saccharinity 
from  this  figure.    Catherine  Chisholm  Gushing  is  an  excellent  choice.  Her 
adaptation  of  Eleanor  H.  Porter's  "PoUyanna"  exhibits  a 
resourcefulness  in  trouble-hunting  that  puts  to  .shame  the  ^ 
sponsors  of  this  season's  other  dramatic  oq)hans,  Patricia  ^ 
Molloy  in  "Mr.  I^zarus"  and  Bab  in  "Rich  Man,  Poor  ^ 
Man.      When  PoUyanna  bounds  upon  the  stage  and  Si 
begins  pouring  out  her  soul  to  an  unresjxinsive  barrel  ^ 
of  the  sort  in  which  old  clothes  used  to  find  their  ^ 
way  to  her  mi.ssionary  father,  you  know  that 
harsh  treatment  awaits  Pollyamta.    And  you 
are  not  to  be  disapjwinted.     Five  minutes 
later  Pollyanna's  maiden  aunt,  Polly  Har- 
rington, takes  from  her  arms  a  perfectly 
worthless  rag  doll  that  was  to  have  gone 
into  that  barrel,  and  that  the  little  girl,  who 
had  wanted  a  rag  doll  all  her  life,  had  imag- 
ined to  be  intended  for  her.    Then  Polly 
turns  up  her  nose  at  the  inevitable  dog — ahd 
cat — brought  by  her  namesake,  and  positively 
forbids  the  child  ever  to  speak  of  her 
parents.  PoUyanna,  taking  a  leaf  from  Peg, 
turns  her  eyes  upward  and  refers  the  matter 
to  her  "Daddy  in  heaven." 

Pollyanna's  mother  was  Polly's  sis 
ter,  and  loved  John  Pendleton,  Esi/ 
Polly  loved  Doctor  Chilton.  Polly 
anna's  grandfather  wouldn't  havt 
Pendleton  for  a  son-in-law  because 
he  drove  fast  horses,  or  Doctor 
Chilton  because  he  was  a  friend  of 
Pendleton's.  And  so,  after  John 
had  dug  a  tunnel  through  which 
to  elope,  and  had  been  foiled, 
Pollyanna's  mother  was  packed 
off  with  the  missionary,  and  her 
sister  stayed  home  and  soured.  John 
Pendleton  came  to  be  known  as  Tht 
Hermit.  Tie  lived  alone  behind  three 
padlocked  gates  and  a  bodyguard,  and  talked 
a  good  deal  of  the  sickness  of  his  s»>ul  In  a 
world  brimming  over  with  blondes  an<|  l)ru- 
ncttes.  tall  girls  and  short,  thick  and  thin, 
there  was  only  one  woman  for  him — and 
she  was  dead.  Feminine  fancy.  1  believe, 
iherishcs  this  i<leal  of  fidelity.  Masculine  maticr-of-lactnei»s  sets  it  down  to 
idle-mindcdness.  and  wishes  its  victim  might  marry  the  girl  and  be  confronted 
with  the  i)rice  of  eggs. 

Past  the  three  pa<llock('<l  gates  and  the  bodyguard  comes  PoUyanna  and 
her  Gladness.    .\  full  act  before,  the  waif  has  begun  playing  her  "Glad  Game." 


scene  mm 


Pollyann.."    "Patricia  Col- 
b«it  generally  5p««kjng,  her 
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"VV/HEN  PollyaMna  bounds 
W  upon  the  stAgc  arwl  begins 
pounng  out  K«r  <oul  to  on  unretponsiv* 
barrel,  you  know  tkat  Kank  treatment 
awaiH  Fo/lyiiitna.  And  you  are  not 
lo  be  disappointed.  Five  minutes  later 
Pollyanna's  aunt  takes  from  her 
anns  ■  perfectly  wortKU**  rag  dolL" 


lif 

Nt«  Vork 


which  consists  iti  fiiuliiifj  in  every  tnisfortunc  some- 
thing to  be  glad  of.    i'ollyanna  is  glad  she  wasn't  horn 
dead,  glad  her  freckles  aren't  warts,  glad  her  annt  isn't 
twins.    She  has  taught  one  man  to  he  glad  he  has 
no  teeth,  so  they  can't  ache,  and  another  to  he  glad 
his  lower  limhs  were  cut  ofY.  hecau.se  now  he  can 
sit  down  all  the  time     "I  have  broken  my  leg," 
says  John  Vi'iidlctou. 

"How  lovely!"  e.xclaims  Pollyaniia.  "Aren't 
you  glad  it  wa-^n't  your  neck?" 

With  commendable  restraint.  Pendleton  re- 
frains from  hurling  a  lamp  at  his  visitor,  hut 
revenges  himself  by  calling  her  "Memory  Mycs." 
A  few  minutes  afterward,  he  and  Doctor  Chil- 
ton are  wearing  pasteboanl  crowns  and  jok- 
ing with  a  low-comedy  maidservant.  Then 
Polly  calls  for  Pollyanna.  and  the  Doc- 
tor, discovering  that  for  twenty  years, 
she  has  worn  his  picture  in  a  locket, 
blows  kisses  after  her  as  she 
exits.  Subsequently  his  auto- 
mobile nms  into  the  girl 
and  she  is  sent  abroad  to 
recover  the  use  of  her  spine, 
returning,  liu-ougb  rows  of 
cheering  villagers  in  the  last  act. 
to  be  embraced  by  a  male  dra- 
matic orphan  who  has  turned  out  to  be  a  Quincy  IVeathcrby.  I'ven  the  condition 
of  the  heroine's  spine  has  not  thrown  you  into  a  fever  of  suspense.  Instinct 
tells  you  that  she  will  be  cured  and.  if  not,  that  she  will  be  glad  of  it.  Sur- 
rounded h\  a  happy  John  Pendleton,  an  aunt  wedded  to  Doctor  Chilton,  a  Quincv 
ll'eathcrhy,  and  a  cat  and  dog  comically  grown  up.  Pollyanna  turns  to  her 


linge,"  $ayt  Mr.  Pollock,  "Ka*  appeaLng  moments,  as  Pollyanna, 
performance  is  as  sugary  as  tke  plaj." 
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audifiice  and  ^isk.s  ■"Wont  everyone 
join  in  the  gami*?"'  To  which,  person- 
ally, my  reply  is  that  of  Bert  Will  jams 
— "N-O-E!"  In  the  lexicon  of  my 
future  life  there  will  be  no  such  word 
^sglad! 

"Pollyanna"  is  just  too  sweet  for 
words.  It  is  sweet  with  a  cloying, 
honey-pot  dulcitude  surp.issin^  tlie 
combined  niclliHuence  of  '  I  ^;  and 
"Rebecca"  and  "Daddy  Long-Legs" 
and  "The  Cinderella  Man"  and  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl'*— ^thoiit  the  fun 
of  the  first  or  the  fancy  of  the  last. 
Its  humor  and  pathos  arc  simple  and 
ohildlike;  its  resemblance  to  life  is  the 
resemblance  of  a  family  of  wax  dolls; 
it  is  nntve  beyond  !  <  !i-  f,  Victorian 
beyond  description,  representative  of 
the  drama  as  literature  is  represented 
by  I'Elsie  Dinsmorc.**  The  oontnfjion 
of  its  gladness  caught  me  only  once, 
and  that  was  when  the  final  curtain  fell 
and  the  play  was  over. 

Miss  rushins^'s  work  is  ncted  in 
<i  perfect  ecstasy.  Patricia  Collinge, 
seen  here  in  "the  Blue  Bird"  and 
"Everywoman"  and  "The  Show  Shop," 
has  appealing  moments  as  Follyanna, 
bat  generally  speaking,  her  perform- 
ance IS  as  si^gary  as  the  play.  She  re- 
minds one  vaguely  of  an  earlier  Mabel 
Talliaferro.  Jessie  Busley  is  broadly 
amtisinf  as  the  maid ;  Philip  Merivale 
whine:  rind  <:nlks  through  ttie  part  of 
John  Pendleton;  Herbert  Kelcey  is 
Dod&r  ChUtoH  aitd  Effie  Shannon  Miss 
Potty.  The  most  refreshing  member 
of  the  ra?;t  i"?  the  boy.  Stephen  Davis, 
who  is  seen  as  the  male  dramatic  or- 
phan, Jimmy  Bean. 

"RICH  MAIM,  POOK  MAN" 

OUWEVER  numt  rou.s  the  faults  of 
*  *  George  Rroailhur  "Rich  Man. 
Poor  Man,"  which  introduces  the  dra- 
matic orphan  at  the  Forty-eighth  Street, 
one  thing  must  he  ^nid  m  favor  of  the 
play — it  lacks  .sweetness. 

Here  is  the  familiar  and  reliable 
stor>-  of  'Tindcrella,"  originally  pub- 
lished nnder  il^  y>rrcent  title  by  ATnxi- 
milian  Foster,  with  a  fresh  and  tender 
twist  Henry  Maplrson,  a  gentle  and 
wholly  impractical  old  man.  loves  the 


nanifless  waif  whose  mother  died  when 
he  was  a  new  boarder  at  the  table  of 
Mrs.  TUney.  "Diamonds  and  pearls," 
she  sugge <t  to  him,  and  he  dreads  \ 
»eeing  her  gruw  old  and  faded  as  a 
dmd^  in  this  sordid  caravansary. 
Forgmg  letters  and  documents,  he 
palms  her  off  as  the  long-lost  grand- 
daughter of  the  rich  Peter  Beeson.  ' 
The  deception  is  discovered,  and  the 
tmconscious  imfwstor  unmasked  at  her 
lirst  dance.  Peter  BeesaUf  who  has 
known  the  truth  almost  from  the  ftrst, 
volunteers  to  act  as  though  the  girl 
were  really  his  granddaughter,  provid-  ' 
ed  she  will  marry  her  cousin  Dazid 
Uoyd,  who  worships  her.  Bab  con-  j 
■^f^nt*;  to  thi.s  in  order  to  save  the  fnrcrer 
f  rom  prison,  but  Mapleson,  who  knows 
her  love  for  Bayard  Varick,  refuses  to 
permit  the  sacrifice  and  owes  hi^  li!  rrtv, 
in  the  end,  to  the  magnanimity  of 
Daznd. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  handles  this  tale 
without  delicacy  or  imagination,  pro- 
ducing a  machine-made  and  aggravat- 
ingly  theatrical  melodrama,  in  which 
the  characters,  all  «:;:nod  or  all  bad.  are 
lay  figures,  and  the  dialogue  is  incon-  ^ 
ceivably  bromidic,  "You  mustn't  speak 
of  my  mother  like  that."  declaims  Bab 
in  her  first  interview  with  Peter  Beeson, 
rU  speak  of  her  any  way  I  please,**  * 

'*Not  to  me — my  mother  was  a  good 
woman."  1 

What  the  audience  needs  to  know  is  i 
told  it  qmte  franklv.   Mapleson,  with  I 
Bab  at  his  knee,  in  the  position  assumed 
from  time  immemorial  by  young  women  ' 
about  to  be  in  formed  of  their  histories, 
recalls  **the  night  your  mother  brought 
yon  here."  and  David  enjoins  Peter 
Beeson  to  "remember  what  they  call 
you — ^"Fighting*  Beeson."   Bab*s  ejcpo- 
^nre.  of  course,  cannot  wait  until  after  ' 
her  dance,  hut  takes  place  with  an 
orchestra  pbying  off  stage,  and  a  gay 
|)arty.  represented,  so  far  as  we  are  con-  pJ 
cerncd.  Viv  three  extra  people,  enioyinc!" 
il.self  in  the  left  seccmtl  entrance.  Var- 
t'rk.  desitrning  to  save  her  from  this 
eN])osure.  can  think  of  nothing  more 
suhtle  than  "T  want  to  get  her  away 
from  here  before  it*s  found  out,  so  I've 
come  to  ask  her  to  marry  me."  Beeson, 
defied  hy  Bah,  who  at  first  refuses  to 
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marry  David  to  keep  Maplcson  out  of 
prison,   picks   up   the  telephone  and 
orders:  "Give  me  poHce  headquarters." 
"No!  No!" 

"Give  mc  police  headquarters." 
"You  mustn't !  You  mustn't !" 
"Well?" 

"  i'herc's  no  other 
way." 

Apparently 
the  tele- 
phone- 
o  p  e  r 


His  Mapleson  is  infinitely  mellow  and 
pathetic — sufficiently  so  .sometimes  to 
suggest  David  Warfield.  Brandon 
Hurst  creates  the  illusion  of  age  for 
Becson;  and  Rudolph  Cameron,  hith- 
erto unknown  to  fame,  adds  his  name 
to  the  short  list  of  capable 
juveniles  by  a  capital 
performance  o  f 
the  crippled 
David 
Lloyd. 
J  e-ssic 


by  Whirr. 
Mew  Vork 

ator  in  this 
district  is  no 
more  dependable 
than    other  tele- 
phone-operators, tor 
when    the  curtain 
falls,    police  head- 
quarters has  not  yet 
resi)onded. 

That  exceedipf^lv 
fine  actor.  William 
B.  Mack,  whose  first  hit  wa>  nui<k  in 
"Leah  Klcsclina"  and  who  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  criminal  popu- 
lation ever  since. — notably  in  "Within 
the  I^w," — is  still  criminal,  but  most 
lovably  -^n.  in  "Rich  Man.  Poor  Man." 


Margaret  Angiin  an<J  Oiarles  Daltoii,  in  a  totnr 
from  "Carolin*."  by  WilLam  Somerset  MaiigKani 
"Mr.  Maugham."  obierve*  Mr.  Poll<Jck,  "is  tKe 
tiJorld'i  cleverest  writer  of  one-art  plays.  Mo5t 
of  tKeoe  Ke  writes  in  three  or  four  arts—  whick 
proves  the  •xirni  of  hi*  cleverrk*»»." 


Ralph,  a 
seasoned  ac- 
tress, plays  the 
I)  o  a  r  d  i  II  g  -  house 
keeper  warm-heart- 
edly ;  Marie  Wain- 
w  right  is  an  aristo- 
cratic Miss  Bccsou 
-  even  with  such 
lines  as  "(jood  nighi. 
.ill ;"  and  kegina 
Wallace's  ^in1plicity  and  tinaffectation 
serve  her  with  Pah  until  tin*  part  makes 
emotional  demands  which  s|u-  has  not 
yet  the  skill  to  nut  t.  John  Mowers,  who 
gives  evidence  of  gra<luation  from  the 
"movies,"'  is  an  iinfr)rtimate  selection 
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for  the  role  of  a 
man  —  Bayard  /  arick — 
who  is  intended  to  be 
conspicuous  for  his 
"clawss." 

"Rich  Man.  Poor  ^^an" 
i->  <|uite  commonplace. 


T«ylt>r  Holmes  as  Hunker  and  Florence  bhirley 


have  a  la.inl,  in  your  system."  say,  Ut'  K\W]^''''^l^t^ 

bring  It  out."  '         ^  " 


Florence  Sliirley  as  Tfu  Flapper,  in 
"  hiis  Majesty  Bunker  Bean." 

•CAROLINE" 

WILLI  .\  M  Somerset 
M.\Lr.n.\M  is  the 
world's  cleverest  writer 
of  one-act  plays.  Most  of 
these  he  writes  in  three  or 
four  acts — which  proves 
the  extent  of  his  clever- 
ness. 

•Caroline,*'  the  "light 
comedy"  that  hrinf^s  Mar- 
garet .\nglin  back  to  the 
Kmpire.  scene  of  her 
triumph  in  "Mrs.  Dane's 
Defense."  is  altogether 
complete  at  its  first  cur- 
tain. The  story  has  been 
toM :  the  loose  ends  have 
been  gathered  together; 
there  is  nothing  left  to 
happen  or  to  be  settled 
later.  Here  is  a  perfect 
little  plav.  So.  in  a  lesser 
dcjircc,  is  the  second  act. 
It  is  rather  a  pity  that 
thev  are  the  same 
' .  luk  !v  play. 

•'T'fuftj      Mr.  Maugham, 
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in  a  wuiii.  (iocs  not  progress  toward 
cKvon  uVl(Jik;  he  circles  toward  it. 
riio  middle  oi  his  work  is  not  continua- 
tion, but  incredible  repetition.  There 
isn't  a  speech  or  a  situation  in  the  sec- 
ond act  that  has  not  I»<.i  n  hr;ii  (l  or  seen 
in  the  first — heard  and  sccii  to  Ijctler 
advantage,  for  Caroline,"  degenerat- 
ing faster  than  a  man  whose  wife's  gone 
to  the  country,  becomes  farce  from 
sheer  lack  of  material  to  go  on  as  com- 
edy. It  is  intellectual  farce,  to  he  snre, 
but  still  farce,  as  its  charactt  i  <  se 
trying  to  outwit  themselves  and  embark 
upon  the  effort  to  outwit  other  char- 
acters, 

"Caroline"  is  a  miserere  of  middle- 
age.  For  ten  years  Robert  Oldlum  has 
heen  the  devoted  friend  of  Caroline 
AsJdcy,  to  whom  he  cannot  be  married 
because  there  is  an  unjust  impediment 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ashley.  This 
romance  is  the  admiration  of  all  behold> 
ers.  And  then,  quite  nnexpcctodiy.  the 
husband  dies.  The  beholders  gather 
round  for  "the  happy  ending  of  a  fairy 
story."  Bnt  Robert  and  Caroline,  after 
a  wait  only  half  as  long  as  that  of  the 
lovers  in  "Pollyanna,"  prove  to  be  less 
than  half  as  faithful.  "Caroline,"  you 
.see.  is  real  life,  and  not  a  .';tor)-book 
out  of  the  Sunday-school  library.  With 
the  impediment  disappears  the  romance. 
The  luxurious  trnj^edy  of  self-denial  i.s 
over.  The  ^raour  of  the  inaccessible 
is  gone;  castles  in  the  air  have  come 
to  earth,  and  are  ready  to  be  moved 
into:  sinless  Paolo  and  chaste  Fran- 
ccsca  have  become  prime  and  prosy. 
Feeling  it  encumbent  upon  him,  Robert, 
with  the  aid  of  two  w  biskys-and-sodas. 
does  achieve  the  prouosal  of  a  honey- 
moon in  Venice.  "T  lancy,"  says  Caro- 
line, "we've  known  each  other  a  little 
too  lonjx  for  Venice."  Robert .  rejected, 
like  the  tire«l  lover  in  Schnitzlcr's  "The 
Farewell  Supper,"  waxes  indignant. 
And  then,  stntck  \\  ith  the  humor  of  the 
situation,  he  and  Caroline  stand  laugh- 
ing at  each  other  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Here  is  [iliilosophic  observation  of 
ehnrneter:  hert-  U  wittv  an»l  incisive 
treatment  of  human  nature;  here  is  a 
veiy  serious  little  comedy,  with  an 
tmdercnrrr'tit  of  genuine  pathos.  Un- 
fortunately   for  Mr.   Manghani,  the 


Uiemc,  developed  up  lo  date,  is  suif^i- 
cient  only  for  a  short  play  or  a  short 
story.  In  tlu  I.itier  form,  Leonard 
Merrick  used  it  tragically  in  "Dead 
Violets."  Act  two,  as  has  been  said,  is 
a  twice-told  tale,  rendered  supportable 
only  occasionally — once  by  a  brilliant 
conver.sation,  in  which  a  doctor  diag- 
noses Caroline's  complaint  as  middle^ 
af^e  and  inquires  whether  she  has 
noticed  lately  "how  young  the  police- 
men are,"  and  again  by  a  very  amusing 
conflict  between  the  set  habits  of  two 
people  accustomed  to  living  alone.  A 
new  twist  is  achieved  in  the  third  part 
of  the  play,  when  Caroline  and  the  doc- 
tor conspire  to  resurrect  Mr.  Ashley. 
Suddenly  her  young  admirer,  Rex  Cun- 
ningham, and  her  old  one,  return  to 
(heir  allej^iance.  "T  am  young,"  says 
Caroline;  "'I  am  J>eautiful;  I  am  de- 
sired; I  am  the  unattainable!'* 

In  a  season  of  good  actinp^,  no  play 
has  been  better  acted.  Miss  Angjlin,  of 
course,  is  delightful.  She  gets  the 
utmost  dot  of  every  speech ;  no  one 
else  can  suggest  satire  so  subtly,  or  so 
swiftly  but  surely  touch  the  funny-bone 
of  every  sentence.  Charles  Dalton,  who 
has  become  a  notably  fine  actor  since  he 
ceased  to  be  a  star,  is  ven,'  human  and 
masculine  and  amusing  as  Oldham. 
Rex  McDougall.  Arthur  Chesney,  Lil- 
lian Rrennard,  \'lra  Rirkett  and  Flor- 
ence Edney  add  to  the  smartness  and 
good  humor  of  the  performance.  The 
scenery — both  Miss  Anglin's  and 
"Caroline's"— is  most  attractive.  "Caro- 
line" is  in  one  set,  and  Miss  Anglin 
in  four,  of  which  the  third  seems 
loveliest. 

Mr.  Maugham's  comedy  is  well 
worth  hearing  once.  It  Is  too  bad  that 
one  has  to  hear  it  more  than  once  in  the 
same  evening. 

"HIS  MAJESTY  BUNKER  BEAN" 

Dii^KSONS  who  do  not  understand 
*    how  seriousness  may  be  the  basic 

merit  of  a  comedy  are  recommended  to 
learn,  through  Lee  Wilson  Dodd's 
adaptation  of  Harry  Leon  Wilson's 
"His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean."  at  the 
Astor,  that  seriousness  may  be  the  basic 
merit  of  a  farce.    This  racy.  spirite<l 
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and  hilariously  entertaining  bit  of  fool-> 

cry  IhiIjIjIcs  over  a  sediment  of  precisely 
ihe  same  philosopii;^-  expounded  by 
Augustus  Thomas  in  "As  a  Man 
Thinks."  And  if  one  laughs  at  the 
humorous  invention  of  the  authi»rs.  and 
at  the  discreet  clowiung  ot  Taylor 
Holmes,  most  promising  of  new  stars, 
it  i-^  the  thought  behind  the  talc  tliat 
one  carries  home  to  distinguish  one's 
memories  front  those  of  last  week^s 
vaudtville  show. 

Hunker  fh'on  was  a  timid,  self-con- 
scious stenographer  when  The  Countess 
and  Professor  Batthasar  convinced  him 
that  he  was  the   reincarnation  of  a 

Sreat  Egyptian  monarch  "of  the  pre- 
ynastic  era/*  Supported  by  the  assur- 
ance of  this  regality. — "I  can't  help 
being  a  king,"  say*  fhiiikrr;  "it  runs  in 
the  fannly." — this  American  Mr.  Polly 
wins  the  friendship  of  The  Greatest 
Left-Hamicd  Pitcher  the  World  [fax 
Ever  KiiOixii,  marries  the  youngest 
daughter  of  his  millionaire  employer 
and  cleans  up  a  tidy  little  four  hundred 
tlion^rtnd  on  the  Strort  In  die  end. 
wlien  the  numimy  of  the  monarch,  pur- 
chased nt  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dol- 
h[r<.  |)row-  to  he  jilaster  and  "hreakfn«;t 
food,  "  and  ihe  regality  a  delusion.  The 
Left-Ifanded  Pitcher  reminds  Bunker 
that  any  man  may  be  what  he  wants 
badly  enough  to  be. 

If  one  is  compelled  to  take  the 
change  in  Bunker  Bean  a  little  bit  on 
faith,  it  a  single  drink  nf  j^in  iccni*  to 
give  him  more  courage  than  the  blood 
of  the  predvnastic  ruler,  if  his  success 
appears  to  he  the  restdt  of  luck  rather 
than  of  character,  the  moral  is  none  the 
less  suggested.  Mr.  Dodd.  who  has 
made  big  strides  since  he  wrote  "The 
Rettirn  of  Kve.*'  has  done  a  most  work- 
manlike job  with  the  material  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  fottowing  the  story  easily  and 
rlo-^cly.  preserving  whatever  was  liest 
and  onn'tting  the  tion-essentinl  The 
characters  are  accurately  reproduced; 
the  lines  are  capital :  and  there  i'<  dis- 
played a  resotitrcfnliir--  tliat  pi(|ues 
one's  curiosity  and  keeps  one  continu- 
OMslv  interested. 

Mr.  Holmes  did  not  '^tuml)le  upon 
stardom.  Xcxt  to  William  Collier,  he 
is  our  mo>t  proficient  and  facile  farceur. 


possessing  invention,  keen  sense  of 

humor  and  a  most  tnohile  countenance, 
bew  of  us  have  forgotten  hi*  uproar- 
ious performance  in  "The  Million."  If 
he  clowns  a  bit  as  Bunker,  one  i.^  not 
sure  but  that  the  play  requires  it. 
Charles  Abbe's  portrait  of  the  chpleric 
and  overworked  Pops,  with  his  *Take- 
aletter"  and  his  detachable  cufTs.  is  one 
of  the  very  best  pieces  of  comic  acting 
that  has  been  seen  in  Xew  York.  I'lor- 
ence  .Shirley  is  agreeable  as  The  Plaf- 
pcr  and  Robert  Kelly  big  and  ingratiat- 
ing as  The  Left-tianded  Pitcher. 
Indeed,  the  whole  cast  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

If  vou  have  a  laugh  in  your  system, 
*'Bunker  Bean"  will  bring  it  out. 

"UPSTARS  AND  OOWISt" 

I\'EX  a  plot,  and  even  the  sem- 
blance of  purpose.  "Upstairs  antl 
Down,"  the  latest  collaboration  of 
Frederic  and  l  anny  Hatton,  authors 
of  "Years  of  Discretion"  and  "The 
Great  Lover."  would  be  easily  the  best 
comedy  in  Xew  \'ork. 

As  it  is,  we  have  nothhig  smarter, 
cleverer  or  better  acted  than  thl>  anni<- 
ing  little  play  at  the  Cori.  The  evening 
is  half  over  before  we  l>egiu  to  weary 
of  the  crisp  audacities  of  the  lashion- 
nhle  house-party  at  the  Ivesex,  to  bo  a 
bit  bored  by  the  religious  retiections  of 
the  smug  butler  and  to  long  for 
soi^icthing  into  which  we  can  set  our 
teeth. 

The  first  real  sugt^^stion  of  a  story 

up  the  -Iccves  of  the  Hattons  conies  at 
10:03.  \\\\vn  the  much-advertised  "baby 
vampire,"  Alice  Chesterton,  prevents 
tht  i>etrothal  of  her  elder  sister  Eliza- 
beth to  Captain  O'Keefe, — whom  she 
loves,  and  who  loves  her. — ^l»y  telling  a 
cock-and-bull  stor)*  of  her  relations 
with  the  Long  Island  Lothario,  "^fy 
whole  life's  happiness  is  nt  -take."  de- 
clarc>  J'Jiuihclit  in  a  scene  tliat  would 
be  more  conviticing  if  all  ivrrties  to  the 
trinnL,de  liadti't  >^t.ilc«  d  tli(-ir  life's  hnp- 
piticss  .so  often  that  anything  like  a 
love-story  takes  on  the  character  of  the 
shei)herd's  cr>-  of  "Wolf!"  Flicaheth's 
belief  in  her  sister's  fiction  is  nonsense ; 
and  supemonsense.  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  is  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain's promise  to  marry  Alice. 
Then,  at  10:30,  after  twenty- 
seven  minutes  of  rather  sup- 
portable suspense,  Alice  says 
"April  fool!"  She  didn't 
love  O'Kecfe,  after  all;  her 
whole  account  of  their  irreg- 
ularity was  a  lie;  and  Elisa- 
beth rests  her  oft-cradled 
head  upon  Captain  O'Keefe's 
practiced  shoulder.  One  won- 
ders how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore that  head  finds  another 
shoulder  and  that  shoulder 
another  head. 

The  credibility  of  this  nar- 
rative is  not  helped  by  a 
childish  subplot,  in  which 
Nancy  Ives,  who  for  three 
acts  has  manifested  the  ut- 
most indiflFerence  toward  her 
husband  and  home,  abruptly 
becomes  possessed  of  a  de- 
sire for  both,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  "a  dozen  children," 
and  is  overheard  by  Anthony 
Ives.  A  nt  h  o  ny  promptly 
turns  his  practiced  shoulder 
over  to  Nancy.  He  might 
have  fallen  back  upon,  "Oh, 
this  is  so  sudden !" 

The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  comedy,  that  with  which 
its  authors  presumably 
started,  the  idea  of  contrast- 
ing life  above  and  below 
stairs,  remains  practically  un- 
touched. The  servants  have 
no  real  part  in  the  piece,  and 
while  a  kitchen  is  disclosed 
in  the  second  act,  it  is  the 
host,  the  hostess  and  their 
guests  who  disport  them- 
selves there, 
■*U  p  s  tairs 
and  Down" 
is  an  ex- 
tended 
•AnatoJ," 
with  three 
.Inatols  and 
a  s  man  y 
lady-loves 
—  as  man- 
agers used 


E«t«ll«  Win«7oocl. 
wKo  makes  her  first 
nppeArence  in  this 
country  as  the  rec- 
tor's daughter-in- 
law  in  "Hush!"  b 
something  of  an  ac- 
quired taste.  •Be- 
fore  the  evening  is 
over,"  urf*  Mr. 
Pollock,  "one  gets 
10    like    her  verjj 

much." 
I'tiotngnph  l>v  WliHe, 
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to  give  us  two  Topsys  in  '•Uncle  Tom's  Cahin.  "    The  Ilattons 
proffer  a  spicy  and  diverting  picture  of  the  flirtations  and 
embryonic  scandals  hidden  behind  the  well-kept  hedg 
of  Long  Island.    1  had  lived  ten  years  in  the  wry 
center  of  that  section  without  ever  suspecting  its 
possibilities ! 

That  the  comedy  is  gener.dl)  entertaining, 
if  not  unfailingly  so.  is  because  it  has  been 
so  well  written  by  the  I  lattons.  so  well 
mounted  by  01i\er  Morosco.  so  well 
staged  by  Kobtrt  Mihon  and  is  s<i 
well  acted  by  Christine  Xorman. 
Roberta   Arnold.   Paul  Harvey. 
Courtney  Foote.  Arthur  l-"lliott 
Ida  St.  Leon.  William  Mac- 
Donald    and    l.eo  Carrillo. 
Even  Mr.  Afaugham  has  not 
created  a  more  itcrmeating 
atmosphere  of  smartness, 
and  even   Mr.  M.iugham 
has  not  invented  brighter 
chatter.  One  fairly  chor- 
tles with  delight  when 
the  widow.  FJsii'  I/itnt. 
complains    that  "hus- 
bands used  to  be  so  ad- 
hesive,"   a  n  d    w  h  e  n 
Elisabeth,  preparing  to 
be  found  unconscious  in 
an  overturned  auto,  and 
bi(l<len  to  tear  her  frock 
away  from  her  throat, 
protests:     "T    want  to 
look    w  r  e  c  k  e  d,  not 
ruined."    The  cliarac-  ^ 
ters  are  both  new  and 
true.    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ilatton  have  a  real 
achievement  to  tlu  ir 
credit    in  their 
sketch  of 
stupid  Tow  Cai  \ 
and    in  their 
realization   o  f 
the  dramatic 
possibilities  of 
"t  h  e  eternal 

This    role    is       (» n  e  that 
would  make  a  siar  overnight  of 
the  actress  who  could  pla\  it  l>rilliantly 
The  part  require-;  Madge  Ketniedy,  plus.  Juliet 
Day.  who  was  Modrstv  in  '"F.very woman"  and 
Pliiiii  Hlossom  iti  "The  Yellow  Jacket."  merely  gives 
a  good  stock  performance  of  the  character.  And 
one  suspects  that,  if  >lie  and  Mary  Servoss,  as 
P.lhabctli,  played  the  scene  lietween  the  sisters  as 


4: 


A  scene  from  "Miij  Springlim*," 
— "  the  very  b«st  thing  th«c  in«na||«« 
according  to 
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new  Klow  &  ErUnfter  musical  comedy 
Uve  offered  since '  The  Pink  Lad>\'  " 
Mr.  PoWock. 


as 


C.Karle*  VlMkini 
and  Sftri  Pettass  in 
"Miss  Springtim*." 

comedy,  instead 
of  as  emotional 
drama,  it  might 
not  be  so  ridicu- 
lous. 

"U  p  stairs 
and  Down"  is 
so  well  done 
that  it  is  a 
pity  there 
was  not  more 
to  do 


HUSH  I " 

A  TTER  one 
comedy 
in    which  no- 
bo  d  y    is  the 
least   stirred  at 
the  supposed  se- 
duction   of  an 
eighteen-year- 
old  girl  guest. 
:infl  another 
in    which  a 
lady  pro- 
claims her 
fj  c  s  i  r  c  for 
'three  huslKinris."  so  that  she 
may  spend  two  days  a  week 
with  each  of  them  "and  have  my 
Sundays  to  myself."  Violet  I'cnrn's 
lilting  at  prudery  in  the  flimsy,  ama- 
l(iiri<h.    inminturc    anfl  disappointing 
I  lush!"  ar  the  Little  Theater,  seems  some- 
what a  work  of  supererogation. 
"Hush!"  it  has  been  suggeste<l.  was  intcndcil  less 
r.iillcrv  at  nastv-niccncs^  than  as  satire  ai  the 
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expense  of  those  dramatists  wlio  devote 
four  acts  to  tumhhng  over  fallacies 
long  i)rostrate.  This  theory  is  given 
color  I)y  the  design  of  the  piece,  which, 
like  '  I'anny's  First  I'lay,"  is  a  complete 
comedy  sandwiched  hctwccn  discus- 
sions as  to  its  meaning.  Mrs.  Grcz'illc, 
the  delightful  old  woman  whose  son 
wants  to  marry  the  authoress  Jitlic 
La.vtoii,  and  who  proves  to  he  nuich 
more  mmlern  than  the  mod- 
e  rn  s,  confesses  herself 
"lK)red.dear.  not  shock t  i 
by  sex  "problems,"  an<i 
admits  that  no  one  went 
out  during  the  perfor 
mance  of  "the  play" — 
"not  even  an  old  maid 
or  a  curate,  not  even 
a  bishoj)."  How- 
ever, if  Miss  Peam 
meant  to  make  fun 
of  her  colleagues, 
she  may  be  in- 
formed that  a  whole 
evening  of  knock- 
ing down  what  is  al- 
ready down  is  not 
the  less  wearisome 
because  the  hammer- 
ing is  intended  as 
satire,  and  if  this 
was  not  the  inten- 
tion, that  she  has  se- 
lected a  singularly  ex- 
travagant, incredible 
and  far-fetched 
instance  of  the  evil 
of  "covering  up" 
things. 

From  the  ver>'  be- 
ginning. "Hush!"  ut- 
terly fails  to  convince. 
/iih'r,  a  member  of 
the    "Daughters  of 
Revealment,"    is  pre- 
posterous  when  she 
calls  upon  her  poten- 
tial   motlier-in-law  in 
a  costume  that  her  po- 
t  e  n  t  i  a  1  father-in-law 
characterizes  a*;  ".<;o  sim- 
ple and  cool."    She  is 
still  more  egregious 
when  her  a  1 1  e  m  p  t  to 
conceal  her  authorship 


leads  her  fiance  to  suspect  her  of  an 
amour  with  her  manager,  and  the  baby 
employed  in  the  piece  of  Iwing  the 
conscfjuence. 

I  have  been  ashamed  of  my  own 


plays,  but 
ashamed, 
of  J  i  til 
d  r  a  w  n 
logue  un- 
that 


never  that 
This  mistake 
C  rcz-illtc's  is 
out  in  the  pro- 
til  it  seems 
man  intel- 


Raymond  HitcKcock  and  Ivy  Sawyer,  in  "Betty,"  a  tKin  and  very  mildly 
emuiing  pUy.      "Mr.  HitcKcock,  witK  Ki»  bang  amputated,"  observe*  t\\m 
critic,  "M«ms  sobered  by  Kij  stay  in  London." 
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ligence  cannot  bear  the  strain.  "  The 
plu>"  itself  starts  plausibly  enough, 
with  the  interesting  and  proaiising 

premise  of  a  young  girl,  verj'  simple 
and  nuiural,  set  down  in  a  rectory 
whose  presiding  spirit  rushes  out  to  his 
gooseberries  whenever  anybody  men- 
tions any  of  tlie  coarse  facts  of  life, 
while  his  wife  is  in  constant  dread  of 
"the  danger  that  one  may  become  a 
little  brnnrl."  lint  we  revolt  when  we 
are  asked  tu  believe  that  this  associa- 
tion brings  the  rector's  daughter-in-law 
to  a  pass  \vl)ere  she  hides  lur  baby 
from  sheer  shame,  and  so  brings  about 
the  rumor  that  it  is  illegitimate. 
"Hush!"  which  has  tlie  advantage  of 
some  bright  dialogue,  of  half  a  dozen 
exceedingly  ingenious  tricks  and  of 
the  most  charminif  old  couple  ever 
set  upon  our  Stage,  is  a  good  idea 
gone  wrong. 

Estelle  Wtnwood,  who  makes  her 
first  appearance  in  this  country,  as  the 
rector's  daughter-in-law,  is  something 
of  an  acquired  taste.  Before  the  eve- 
ning is  over  one  gets  to  like  her  very 
much.  I  fancy  she  nught  have  been 
a  discoveiy  for  that  "baby  vampire." 
Eric  Blind  and  Winifred  Frascr  are 
captivati!!^'  as  tlic  two  dear  old  fii-entle- 
folk.  Cathleen  Xcsbitt  wc  saw  in  "Jus- 
tice." We  see  rather  more  of  her.  as 
Julir  Laxton,  and  find  lur  rather  heavy 
for  farce — which  last  docs  not  allude 
to  the  simple  and  cool  costume. 

"Hushl"  is  another  one-act  play  in 
three  acts. 

"MISS  SPRINGTIME" 

*^  comedy  productions  always  have 
the  effect  of  opulence.  Sometimes  tliat 
is  their  only  effect.  "Miss  Springtime," 
at  the  New  Amsterdam,  however,  is 
one  long  delight — ^the  very  best  thing 
these  managers  have  ofTered  since  "The 
Pink  I.ady."  Not  only  have  we  an- 
investiture  which  indifference  as  to 
expenditure  and  Joseph  Urban  have 
combined  to  make  supremclv  beautiful, 
but  we  have  a  sane  and  sensible  Iwok. 
with  a  good  story,  lyrics  quite  up  to 
the  lii^di  averat^H'  of  the  Tate  C.  ^f.  S. 

McLellan  and  a  score  by  Emmerich 


Kalman  that,  if  it  lacks  the  cok)r  and 
richness  of  tiiis  composer's  "Sari/'  has 
not  one  number,  among  twenty,  that  is 

not  tuneful. 

ilie  libretto  is  by  Cjuy  Uullon,  who 
had  a  hand  in  "Very  Good  Eddie,"  and 
bears  oidy  the  faintest  family  resem- 
blance to  the  original  Hungarian,  its 
narrative,  related  with  great  freshness 
and  in  a  real  atmosphere  of  youth  and 
springtime,  concerns  n  rnmury  editor, 
who,  disappointed  at  laiiiiig  to  secure 
for  *'old  hotne  week"  in  his  picturesque 
.Xfagyar  village  the  only  celebrity  it 
ever  produced,  hires  a  gypsy  photogra'^ 
pher  to  pose  as  the  great  tenor  Rudolph 
Marto. 

In  the  end  this  impostor  proves 
to  be  the  real  article.  Tin-  e<intinual 
laughter  that  accompanies  the  story  is 
won  chiefly  by  jest ^  the  authorship  of 
which  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  the 
comedian  John  E.  Haziard,  who  col- 
laborated in  writing  "Turn  to  the 
Right,"  played  amusingly  in  "\'cry 
Good  Eddie  *  and  is  irresistible  as  the 
editor  in  "Mis<  Springtime."  A  fair 
sam[)!c  of  these  "i,^a.us"  comes  in  tlie 
course  of  a  conversation  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  whom  Mamie 
married  in  preference  to  the  editor. 
"Vou  can't  hold  a  candle  to  wliat  my 
husband  is  making  now!** 

"No?" 

"No  :  he's  making  amtnunition  !" 

As  in  "The  Pink  Lady"  and  "Oh! 
Oh!  Delphine,"  it  is  the  numbers  that 
nre  the  chief  attraction  of  "Miss 
Springtime."  Lyrics  must  be  most  un- 
usual to  attract  the  attention  of  audi- 
ences taught  to  regard  them  as  some- 
thing to  be  masticated  to  music.  These 
lyrics,  by  V.  G.  Wodehouse  and  Her- 
bert Reynolds,  are  unusual.  An  exam- 
ple of  their  ingenuity  is  furnished  in 
the  rhyme : 

Whenever  I  have  sat  in  a 
Front  seat  to  watch  a  matmie. 

Tt  would  he  dtflfictih  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  overw  helmingly  comic  than 
Georgia  O'Ramey  s.  fed  Prouty's  and 
Mr.  Hazzard's  burlesque  on  "The  Old- 
fashioned  Drama,"  in  which  the  latter 
(  <  tnorlian  voices  the  deathless  senti- 
ment : 
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You  wronK  nie,  Lord  Chol-moii-dc-lcy ; 
Although  I  love  her  foii-de-ley, 
Your  wife  is  much  more  purer  than  you 
think! 

Or  than  Miss  O'Ramcy's  "A  X'cry 
Good  (iirl  on  Sunday" — all  alwui  a 
maiden  with  a  taste  for  alcohol  who 
told  herself  that  she  could  drink  grape- 
juice  and  he  like  William  J.  Bryan. 


"BETTY" 

'T'llMRE  are  two  funny  lines  in 
*  "Betty,"  hy  Frederick  Lonsdale 
and  Gladys  Ungcr,  with  lyrics  by 
Adrian  Ross  and  Paul  Rubens,  and 
music  liy  Paul  Rubens,  imported  from 
Kngland  for  Raymond  Hitchcock: 
"Nlarriage  is  a  fine  institution,  but  who 
wants  to  live  in  an  institution?"  and 


i 


But  every  time  she  tried  it,  a  still,  small 

voice  would  say, 
"Who  wants  to  l)c  like  William  J  ?" 

Sari  Petrass,  imported  from  the 
Kiraly  Theater.  BudajK'st,  for  the  title 
role,  acts  and  sings  well,  though  she 
seems  rather  to  pump  the  charm  that 
Hows  unceasingly  from  Mizzi  llajos. 
George  MacFarlane,  who  didn't  appear 
to  best  advantage  surrounded  by  dra- 
matic performers  in  "Trilby,"  measures 
high  histrionically  in  musical  comedy, 
and  his  rich  baritone  is  heard  to  advan- 
tage in  the  role  of  Morto.  The  com- 
pany, in  its  entirety,  is  excellent  

You  really  mustn't  miss  "Miss  Spring- 
time." 


m  it 


Members  of  the 


"Life  is  full  of  mistakes;  that's  why 
they  put  rubbers  on  lead  pencils." 

Otherwise  this  thin  and  very  mildly 
amusing  piece,  regarding  a  young  noble- 
man whose  father  insists  upon  his  mar- 
rying and  who  marries  a  parlor-maid, 
seems  hardly  worth  bringing  over,  and 
not  at  all  worthy  of  the  great  comic 
talents  of  Mr.  Hitchcock.  Almost  any 
silly-ass  comedian,  notably  the  late 
Lionel  Walsh,  would  have  been  hotter 
suited  with  the  comparatively  small 
I)art  of  Lord  D'Arcy  Playuc.  Mr- 
Hitchcock,  with  his  famous  bang  ampu- 
tated, seems  .sobered  by  his  stay  in  Lon- 
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don.  His  first  sonp.  "Sonic  Time." 
though  it  provides  the  best  tune  in  the 
j)erformance.  is  lyrically  had,  hut  the 
star  strikes  his  old  stride,  later  in  the 
evening,  with  "Here  Comes  the 
Cirooni."  a  lilting  successor  to  his 
famous  ".Ml  Dressed  L'p  and  .\o 
Place  to  Go." 

"r.etty"  is  very  placid. 


The  latest  edition  of  this  great,  big 
show  for  the  wee,  sma'  hours  is  the 
usual  combination  of  parlor  vaudeville 
and  musical  numbers,  helped  out  by 
a  very  wide  circulation  of  girl.  The 
best  feature  of  the  vaudeville  is  Eddie 
Cantor,  accurately  described  by  the  pro- 
gram as  "a  new  nut."  Mr.  Cantor  is 
really  funny,  and  the  only  "nut"'  in 


chorus  in  "Betty." 

"THE  MIDNIGHT  FROLIC" 
yiECA'ELD'S  "Midnight  Krolic."  on 
^  the  roof  of  the  .\'ew  Amsterdam, 
continues  to  be  largely  a  state  of  mind. 
I  f  you  are  looking  for  an  e.xcuse  to 
reach  home  with  the  milk,  if  one-step- 
ping is  your  favorite  indoor  sport,  if 
you  are  interested  in  seeing  theatrical 
celebrities  off  duty,  and  if  your  idea  of 
riotous  wickedness  is  the  application  of 
your  cigarette  to  one  of  the  balloons 
festooning  an  inviting  coryphee,  noth- 
ing el.se  on  earth  will  so  completely 
sati.sfy  the  secret  yearnings  of  your 
inner  soul. 


captivity  who  does  not  imitate  Frank 
Tinney. 

The  best  of  the  musical  numbers, 
by  Gene  Buck  and  Dave  Stamper, 
is  "Fishing."  during  which  a  number 
of  young  women  perch  upon  the  glass 
ninway  over  your  head  and  dangle 
their  lines — personal  and  piscatorial — 
before  your  eyes.  This  song  also  in- 
troduces nine  bathing  girls  in  costumes 
designed  to  keep  cleanliness  from  hav- 
ing much  of  anything  to  do  with  god- 
liness. 

Nothing  else  invented  up  to  date 
minimizes  the  lure  of  your  pillow  at 
two  in  the  morning  as  does  "The  Mid- 
night Frolic." 
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Dignified 
Mabel  Normand 


SHE  DESERTS  THE 
COMEDY  OF  THE 
CUSTARD  PIE 


[NJ 


O  more  seltzer-s(|uirting  and 
custard -pie  come<ly  for  me. 
Hereafter  I  shall  be  quite  dig- 
nified, even  sedate,  in  comedy.  1  can't 
be?  Maybe  you  don't  know  that  I  used  to  be  an 
emotional  actress." 

Mabel  Xomiand  was  talking — the  Mabel  of  the 
boisterous,  blue-bucket,  fall-downstairs  comedy. 
She  now  has  a  studio  of  her  own,  and  she  is  going 
to  do  what  she  wants  to  do.   .Vnd  one  thing  she 
wants  to  do  is  to  make  people  laugh  alxjve  the 
eyes,  as  OifTord  Raymond  says,  as  well  as 
abdominally. 

Mabel  Xonnand  and  her  comedy  have  be- 
come an  institution.  Investigators  have  found 
that  the  average  motion-picture  patron  can 
name  you  olThand  eight  or  ten — or,  at  the 
most,  fifteen — motion-picture  stars.  Mention 
comedy,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  will 
name  Alabel  Xormand. 

She  made  their  acquaintance  years  ago — 
though  she  is  only  twenty-three  now — in  the 
old  Biograph  com])any,  where  David  W. 
Griffith  was  the  director-in-chief.  She  was 
doing  heavy  dramatic  and  emotional  roU  - ! 
Think  of  that ! 

Mack  Sennett,  the  comedy  director,  changed 
the  course  of  her  career.    lie  recognized  in 
her  the  ability  to  play  comedy;  and  she  was 
one  of  the  little  band  of  players  he  took  to  Cali- 
fornia with  him  years  ago  to  establish  what  was 
and  is  known  as  the  Keystone  studio,   ^fiss  Nor- 
mand's  star  rose  frorn  that  minute. 

"I  rather  feel  that  I  have  outgrown  low  comcdv. 


she  said  the  other  day,  "and  that  I 
veloped,  through  experience  and  .study,  to 
a  point  where  1  can  display  any  dramatic 
talent  I  may  have.  I  feel  that  comerly 
is  my  forte,  and  it  is  only  a  step  from 
the  kind  I  have  been  doing  to  the  kind 
I  am  to  do." 
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have 


"Mnybc  you 
don't  know," 
say  I  Vi  a  b  e  1 
Normand, 
"tKat  I  u>ed  to 
be  an  emotional 
actrw*." 


J  tan  at  the  court  of  CKwIm  VII. 

G  e  r  a  1  d  i  n  e 
F  a  r  r  a  r 
as  Joan 


T 


HE  next  big 
film  spectacle 
will   be  the 


Cecil  li.  (le  Mille  produc- 
tion of  *']oi\\\  of  Arc," 
with  (jcraldine  Parrar  in 
the  title  role.  Tlio  i)lay  will 
l)c  in  twelve  reels.  It  will  l)e 
>liown  first  in  Paris  the  latter 
])art  of  November,  and  will  be 
released"  in  the  United  States  in 
I  )iriml)cr.  Practically  a  year  was 
devoted  to  preparation  for  the  spectacle, 
and  it  re(|nired  three  months  in  the  takin}».  W  ilfred  Buckland.  the  art  director, 
has  reproduced  j)hotoj;ra])hically  many  of  the  historic  sj)ots  in  Joan's  history.  It 
is  said  that,  for  the  actual  time  devoted  to  the  actinjj  of  the  role.  Miss  Farrar 
was  the  highest  i)aid  performer  who  has  aj)peared  before  the  camera. 

"Joan  of  Arc"  will  be  the  second  import.int  spectacle  offered  to  photoplay-lovers 
this  season.  David  W.  GriflTith's  "Intolerance"  has  already  been  produced  in  Xew 
V'ork,  and  critics  are  'nuich  .<iivided  in  their  ju<lgmcnts  of  it.  "Joan  of  .\rc"  is 
looked  forward  to  with  e(|ual  interest  and  will  proliably  piovoke  similar  differences 
of  opinion. 

QOO 
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Almost 
A  Veteran 

MI:LL  CKAIG  may  be 
*  ^  coiisulcrcd  sonu'thing 
i)f  a  veteran  in  tilmdom. 
where  players  come  and 
go,   rise   to    fame  and 
drop  to  oblivion,  almost 
with  the  flicker  of  the 
lens.     Novelty  is  still 
the    precious    jjoUlen  ' 
vein  for  which  every 
producer      r  u  b  s  , 
whether    in  idea, 
thrill  or  iy|)e. 

Miss  Craig's  live 
years  in  the  HIms 
give  her  a  certain 


n  O  t 

ovie"  Paradox 

motion  pictures.    Just  now 
he  is  w  inning  prominence 
as   an    Essanay  leading 
lady. 

Contrarieties  and 
parado.\es  lie  around 
every    comer  one 
turns  in  j)hotopl.iy- 
land ;    and  like 
sevenil  of  h  e  r 
screen  sisters, 
Miss  Craig  got 
her  first 


MuHcR 


prestige. 
She  is,  so 
to     speak,  ^ 
thougli  she  is  ^'^-Hif 
only  twenty- 
three,    almost  a 
pioneer.     F  i  v  e 
years  is  an  eon  in 
the  movies. 

S  h  e     w  a  s 
bom  in  I'liil 
a  d  e  1  ])]) ia, 
was  grad 
u  a  t  c  d 
from  a 
semi 
n  a  r  \ 
when 
she  was 
sixteen, 
played  a 
little  more 
than  a 
year  with  a 
Quaker  City 
stock  company 
and  then  went  into 


Mel  I  Crmig. 

of  tKe 
pliotopla>«. 

chance  on  the 
stage  —  which 
led  to  the  films — 
because  of  her  un- 
usually good  voice.    Yet  it  was 
only  a  year  later  that  Miss  Craig 
gave  heed  to  the  call  of  fdm- 
land  and  became  an  inaudible 
act  ress. 

This,  understand,  is  not 
intimating  that  her  voice 
wouldn't  keep  her  on  the 
speaking  stage.  Tliink  of 
Cieraldine    I'arrar.  who 
"simply  a  d  o  r  e  s"  the 
mf>vies;  and  Marguerite 
Clark,  than  wliose  speak- 
ing voice  there  is  none 
better:  and  Fannie  Wanl ; 
and — well,  why  name  all 
the  noted  actresses  of  the 
speaking   stage   w  h  o   h  a  v  e 
"made    films   of  themselves?" 
This  is  about  Xell  Craig. 
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T^IS  begins  a  new  department  for 
1  Gkken  Book  readers.  It  will  be 
a  mixture  of  news  and  anecdote  of 
the  plays  and  personalities  in  the 
theater  in  America.  Vou  will  find  it 
not  only  entertaining, — we  con.sidcr 
Mr.  Mantle  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
the  men  who  devote  their  attention 
to  the  stage, — but  highly  informative. 
No  matter  where  you  may  live,  by 
following  Clianning  Pollock's  reviews 
and  Hums  Mantle's  department,  you 
can  talk  as  intelligently  of  uur  stage 
of  to-day  as  the  most  seasoned  New 
Yorker. 


Photuicnpb  by  Wliitr 

Lucy  Cotton  as  sKe  appears  a* 
V  ^o//*"",  the  lister oftKeKcro 
in  "  Turn  to  tKe  RigKt."  hy  Win- 
cKell  Smith  and  John  E.  Hozzard. 


What's  What  in 

A  New  Department  for 
GREEN   BOOK  Readers 

^OU  know,  and  if  you  don't  know 
ij  it  is  because  you  have  jKiid  but 

—  ll  little  attention  to  what  you  have 
been  told,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  Broadway  loves  better  to  do  than  to 
"discover"  some  one  or  some  thing — pref- 
erably a  new  actress  or  a  new  drink. 

That  is  one  reason  first-night  theater- 
going is  such  a  popular  fad  in  New  York. 
There  is  always  a  chance  that  a  theatrical 
manager  with  imagination  (we  use  "imag- 
ination" because  "brains"  sounds  so  pcr- 
.sonal)  has  decided,  after  many  racking 
hours  of  doubt,  to  give  a  practically  un- 
known young  person  his  or  her  chance  in 
or  with  a  new  play. 

Frequently  the  discovery  is  an  accident. 
There  have  been  instances  when  the  man- 
ager himself  and  his  stage  director  have 
been  the  most  surprised  persons  in  the  the- 
ater when  an  audience  has  taken  the  ap- 
plause away  from  the  claque  and  made  life 
glorious  for  some  frightened  human  being 
the  other  side  of  the  footlights. 

And  the  audience  holds  this  power.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  For  the  applause 
of  a  crowd,  -when  he  knows  that  it  is  not 
inspired  by  his  own  schemes,  is  the  one 
thing  to  which  a  manager  will  listen.  Critics 
may  rave  and  friends  may  rail,  and  he  pays 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  them.  Uut  let 
an  audience  treat  his  play  or  his  players 
with  marked  contempt  or  favor,  and  he  is 
all  attention  at  once.  Particularly  if  it 
happen  to  be  what  he  considers  a  discrim- 
inating audience,  which,  despite  all  his 
sneers  to  the  contrar\',  he  does  consider  the 
sophisticated  first-night  crowd  in  the  town 
he  elects  to  make  his  headquarters,  which 
is  this  same  New  York. 

"Wir.L  ROGER.S,  for  instance,  is  this 
™  blessed  minute  drawing  .something 
like  three  hundred  dollars  more  each  week 
than  would  be  paid  him  had  not  an  audience 
in  the  Forty- fourth   Street  Theater  one 
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The  Theater 

By  Burns 
Mantle 

night  List  season  made  up  its  iniiul  iliat  no 
stage  manager  was  going  to  do  Will  wrong 
and  depart  with  the  intention  intact. 

Rogers  had  been  called  in  to  Ixjlster  a 
new  musical  j)lay  of  doubtful  possibilities, 
which  shall  be  nameless  because  at  the 
moment  we  cannot  remember  which  one  it 
was,  they  come  so  fast  and  are  so  very  easy 
to  forget.  He  brought  his  lariat  with  him 
and  his  trick  smile  and  he  "worked  in  one," 
because  back  of  him  they  were  shifting  the 
scenery.  But  the  space  between  the  foot- 
lights and  the  drop  was  shallow  and  when 
he  trie<l  to  combine  a  dance  with  a  rope 
trick  he  failed.  He  tried  again  and  failed 
again.  He  tried  a  third  time  and  failed  a 
third  time;  and  the  stage  director,  eager  to 
get  on  with  the  show,  turned  out  the  lights. 

Now,  nearly  everyone  in  that  audience 
had  seen  William  do  that  particular  trick 
many  times,  and  each  one  who  had  seen  it 
constituted  himself  or  herself  an  individual 
referee  to  .see  that  justice  was  done  the 
cowboy  monologist.  The  applause  was 
riotous.  William  scraped  and  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  tried  to  withdraw.  The  lights 
went  up  and  down  again.  The  scene  was 
changed.  Other  actors  tried  to  go  on  with 
whatever  it  was  they  were  using  for  a  plot, 
but  the  crowd  would  not  hear  to  it. 

It  was  not  the  forced  applause  that  a  few 
friends  can  sometimes  jjrovoke  and  con- 
tinue. It  was  the  determined  <lemand  of 
an  audience  of  friends  that  this  lad  of 
whom  they  were  fond  be  given  a  chance  to 
do  his  bit.  And  they  kej)t  at  it  until  he 
did  have  the  chance. 

That  night  there  was  a  conference  among 
those  who  were  running  Mr.  Ziegfeld's 
"Midin'glit  Frolic"  as  to  the  advisability  of 
introducing  so  popular  a  performer  in  the 
entertaitmient  on  the  Xew  York  roof.  As 
a  result  of  which  Rogers  was  engaged. 
His  success  with  the  revelers  was  so  great 
that  he  stayed  there  for  something  like  sixty- 
five  weeks,  and  when  he  went  on  tour  with 
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THERE'S  never  a  success  in  the 
theater  in  New  York  that  there 
isn't  a  better  story  behind  it  than  the 
public  hears.  The  same  is  true — and 
in  many  cases  to  a  greater  extent — 
of  most  of  the  faihires.  Burns 
Mantle,  the  noted  critic,  is  going  to 
tell  these  stories — with  a  flavoring  of 
the  gossip  of  the  day  along  Broad- 
way— for  Grkkn  Book  readers.  The 
department  will  l»c  a  month-to- 
month  feature  of  the  magazine.  We 
predict  that  it  will  become  a  real 
institution  with  theater-lovers  every- 
where. 


William  E.  M««K  an,  wKom  Mr. 
Mantle  considers  the  most  interest- 
ingoflhe  new  theatrical  pertonaLties 
in  NrM  York  this  teaion. 
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Lucy  Cotton,  mho,  liefore  sKe  w«nt  on  tKe  stage,  was  an  artists'  mocM. 


the  Other  "Follies"  he  did 
so  with  a  l(Mi};-term  contract  in  his  little 
old  last  year's  trunk  and  a  salary  such 
as  they  never  heard  tell  of  in  hi<;  pri- 
vately owned  town  of  Rogers,  Okla. 

DUT  let  us  get  hack  to  our  discoveries. 

A  matter  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  Wil- 
liam Harris,  jr..  who  is  son  to  \\  illiam, 
Sr..  of  the  old-time  theatrical  syndicate, 
and  who  is  also  hy  way  of  heing  a 
young  man  with  ifleals  that  lose  rather 
than  make  money  for  him— William, 
Jr.,  was  ahout  to  produce  "The  Mis- 
leading Lady."    He  needed  some  one 


□ 


to  i>lay  the  lead,  and  was 
unsuccessful  in  i)icking  her  from  among 
those  who  filed  into  his  office  each  day 
looking  for  work.  Lewis  Stone,  the 
California  leading  man.  who  had  come 
on  from  the  West,  was  consulted. 

"Are  there  any  promising  leading 
women  where  you  come  from?"  qucriecl 
Harris,  after  the  manner  of  the  theatri- 
cal manager  whose  world  is  bounded  on 
the  north  hy  Columbus  Circle,  on  the 
■^outh  hy  Herald  Sc|uare.  and  on  the  east 
and  west  by  the  walls  of  his  office. 

"Two,"  grunted  Stone.  "One  large, 
one  small." 
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Fay  Bainter  l\a<  finally  got  her  chance  on  Broadway,  and  made  good. 


'W  lio  are  tlicv?" 
"I'.ij;  one  is  Marjoric  Rainbeau  ;  link- 
one  Fay   Ilainter."  replied  the  actor 
from  California. 

Harris  thought  the  two  over  and  dc- 
t  i<icd  that  neither  would  do.  because, 
forsooth,  one  was  prol)aI)ly  too  large  and 
the  other  too  sni;dl.  1  lowever.  neither 
waited  to  he  sent  for.  Miss  Ramheau. 
now  the  heroine  of  "Cheating  Cheat- 
ers," came  Kast  a  year  or  so  ago.  was 
didy  acclaimed  and  has  since  justified 
all  the  pleasant  promises  made  for  her. 


liright  feminine  sj>ot  in  young 
Mr.  Harris'  own  production  of  ".\rms 
and  the  (jirl."  and  the  most  interesting 
(Hscovcry  of  the  current  season.  It  is 
of  Miss  Bainter  that  I  would  tell  you. 

nrmS  is  not  her  first  trip  to  New 
York,  hut  it  is  the  first  visit  that 
N'ew  York  has  deigned  to  notice.  She 
came  first  four  years  ago — hut  that  is 
getting  a  hit  ahead  of  the  story.  .She 
has  been  an  actress,  let  me  tell  you. 
since  she  was  four  years  old — -'»nd  snvill 


and  Miss  Bainter  is  here  this  year,  the    for  her  years,    .^t  that  age  she  danced 
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all  do,  dearie,  whoever  is  telling  the 
story,  ami  as  most  of  them  do  in 
sober  fact — but,  like  Peter  ami  the 
disciples  who  toiled  all  night  at  the 
nets,   she   cnnrrht  nothing;. 

The  determination  of  youth  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  especially  when  you  no 
longer  can  easily  sensi-  it.  l-ay  I'ainter 
was  a  popular  stock-company  actress  in 
the  West,  and  she  came  to  New  York 
and  no  one  would  look  at  her — not,  at 
least,  with  any  intention  of  engaging 
her.  And  yet,  in  place  of  lieing  dis- 
couraged, she  went  hack  to  the  stocks 
am!  waited.  She  acnptcd  an  rn^a'^e- 
nient  in  Toledo  and  if  you  ask  Rodney 
Lee  to  this  day — Rodney  being  a  leading 
critic  of  the  drama  in  Toledo — who  is 
the  hc^t  1ea<ling  woman  Toledo  stock 
companies  ever  had,  he  will  shout :  "Fay 
Bainterl*'  and  he  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

'T'WO  years  later  she  came  lia<k  to 
*  New  York  for  a  second  try  at  the 
jobs  she  knew  she  could  fill,  and  again 
she  trudged  the  streets  until  her  feet 
ached  and  all  the  flutter  went  out  of  her 
heart.  "lUu  you  are  so  young  and  so 
small."  they  sniM  to  her.  Wliicb  did 
not  seem  at  all  true  to  her.  However, 
when  no  one  would  have  her  she  ac- 
cepted a  rfi.id  engagement  with  Mrs. 
Fiskc,  which,  she  declares,  is  an  experi- 
ence she  will  never  regret,  and  after 
that  slie  went  hack  to  the  stocks  .igain, 
this  time  to  Des  Mnincs.  where  '^he 
stayed  two  years  and  saved  her  money, 
every  dollar  of  it  she  did  not  actually 
need.  "1*11  ne\  er  trv  \ew  York  again 
until  I  have  a  hank -account,"  she  told 
her  mother.  And  she  never  did.  But. 
sik1i  I<  the  irony  for  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  when  the  l)ank-account 
was  ready  to  .stand  a  third  tilt  at  Broad- 
way, it  was  not  nee<led.  I'or  it  was 
this  last  time  that  Mr.  Ifarris.  recall- 
ing the  reports  of  Mr.  .Stone,  clecided 
to  give  hay  Hainter  her  New  York 
chance. 

.^o.  after  cjy  vear»;  nf  |,.-,tient  waiting 
and  hard  w<;!  kiiig.  she  has  arrived.  Her 
stay  may  be  long,  or  it  may  be  brief.  I 
have  T<nowfi  "(h^.-nveries"  to  la^t  i>ul\  a 
season,  and  some  no  longer  than  the 
nm  of  the  play  that  helped  to  bring 
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them  to  jjrominence.  l^ut  because  she 
is  a  pretty  thoroughly  schooled  little 
actress,  thanks  to  those  years  in  the 
Stock  companies;  and  because  she  has 
youth  and  enthusiasm  and  a  face  that 
is  interesting  rather  than  merely  pretty, 
with  talkative  brown  eyes  and  yellow 
brown  hair;  and  most  of  all,  because 
she  has  that  quality  of  personality  that 
stabs  the  interest  of  an  audience  the 
moment  she  walks  into  view,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  she  has  come  to 
stay. 

I  rJHLlFVH,  though,  that  the  most 
interesting  of  the  new  personalities 
on  Uroadway  this  year, — the  most  inter- 
estii^  to  me,  at  least, — ^because  of  the 
spectacular  success  attending  his  ar- 
rival, is  Willi  am  E.  Median,  of  the 
•Turn  to  the  Kiglii"  cast.  Mr.  Pollock 
has  told  you  of  "Turn  to  the  Right."  of 
hnw  it  was  staged  and  produced  hy  the 
three  authors,  actors  and  comedians 
who  conceived  and  wrote  it.  Winchell 
.^mith.  Jack  llazzard  and  John  Golden, 
and  of  how  it  was  the  biggest  over- 
night success  New  Yojrk  Iws  enjoyed 
this  season  ;  and  he  probably  has  told 
you,  too.  something  of  young  Meehan's 
success  in  it.  It  was  a  great  moment 
for  this  lad  when  he  walked  out 
on  the  stage  of  the  Gayety  Flieater. 
an  important  unit  in  a  group  of 
first-line  principals.  But  it  was  a 
greater  moment  when  he  w:dked  back 
to  hi^  dressing- rootn  following  the 
second  act  with  the  applause  tlrat  had 
literally  risen  to  cheers  still  ringing  in 
his  ears. 

He  is  an  engaging  youth,  with  a  smile 
that  might  have  made  another  kind  of 

confidence  man  of  him  if  he  h.id  not 
turned  actor,  and  in  the  play  he  is  a 
>tnu(tth  young  piokjiocket  who,  hcforc 
falling  in  love  and  reforming,  employs 
his  gentle  touch  lo  the  rehef  of  the 
.sympathetic  hero  out  of  a  serious  fman- 
cial  difficuhy. 

The  lobby  go.ssips.  who  pride  thcra- 
»ielves  in  Xcw  York  tliat  tliey  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  aboiu  tlic 
stage,  were  keen  to  discuss  young  Mee- 
lian.  as  well  as  the  play,  during  that 
intermission,  and  find  out  something 
about  him.  And  where  do  you  suppose 
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they  discovered  hv  ha  i  rotne  frtmi? 
Burlesque!  He  had  been,  thty  learned, 
one  of  the  ''fashion-plates  of  refined 
hurlcsque,"  and  his  wife,  Violet  Pearl, 
the  other. 

His  real  work,  however,  was  not  in 
hurlcs{|uc,  but  in  trying  to  get  out.  He 
had  no  idea  of  going  in  for  t!int  sort  of 
thing  wlien  he  started.  l>uin  the  very 
first  he  wanted  to  be  legitimate.  And 
when  lu'  ;u  I  ejjted  a  job  at  tlie  American 
TluTiter — a  job  won  in  competition  with 
other  young  acrobats  who  had  to  dive 
head  foremost  through  the  porthole 
of  a  burning  sliip  and  immechately 
thereafter  double  as  an  ocean  wave 
— it  was  with  the  firm  intention  of 
working  his  way  up  from  the  bot- 
tom. .And  you  must  admit  that  being 
a  wave  was  a  good  place  from  which 
to  start. 

The  next  season  he  worked  his  way 
into  the  production  of  "The  Darling  of 
the  Gods"  and  got  three  dollars  a  week 
extra  for  helping  George  Arliss  drc^s. 
and  finally  he  had  a  bit  of  a  chance  in 
musical  comedy,  when  the  astute  George 
Cohan  pickec'  him  for  a  part  in  "Little 
Johnnie  T'lncs." 

But  burlesque  got  him  tinally  and  it 
was  only  after  a  struggle  that  he  escaped 
from  ii. 

Last  year  he  played  a  small  j)arl  with 
Rose  Stahl  in  "Moonlight  Mary,"  where 
John  Golden  saw  him  and  gave  him  the 
part  he  is  playing  in  "Turn  tn  the* 
Right."  It  should  make  him  a  desired 
juvenile  on  Broadway  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  r.illy  and  \'ioIet  and  the 
kid.  who  is  named  \  iolet  after  her 
mother,  are  much  elated. 

'T'lll'RE  is  no  mention  of  turning 
*  to  the  right  in  "Turn  to  the  Right." 
When  Jack  Hazzard  first  had  the  idea 

for  this  comedy,  which  he  linrl  <:cvcrnl 
years  ago,  he  thought  of  calling  it  "Like 
Mother  Made."  seeing  that  the  plot  re- 
volves nlout  a  recipe  for  peach  jam 
with  which  a  dear  little  np-Strttc  lady 
saves  her  wayward  son  and  two  of  his 
pals  when,  just  out  of  prison,  they 
determine  to  go  straight  and  liecome 
regtdar  business  men. 

Dut  while  Winchell  Smith  was  work- 
ing the  plot  over  with  Hazzard  at  the 


Snnth  farm  in  C'oiniccticut  last  sum- 
mer, Mrs.  Smith  suggested  the  "Turn 
to  the  Right"  idea  and  it  struck  them 

both  as  being  just  what  they  wanted. 
Titles  are  curious  appendages.  They 
seem  to  mean  a  lot  before  a  play  is 
produced,  and  nothing  at  all  afterward, 
"'rum  to  the  Right"  by  any  other  name 
would  have  been  quite  as  unusual  a 
success. 

WITH  this  success,  following  that 
of  "The  lioomerang."  Wnichcll 
Smith  has  li.xed  himself  for  life.  He 
was  h.xed  Iteforf,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  lu  the  old  Brewster's  Millions" 
days,  BiU — his  name  is  not  Winchell  at 
all,  except  on  the  program,  but  William 
Brown  .Smith,  and  the  Brown,  if  you 
please,  comes  down  from  oUl  John 
Itrown  himself,  whose  body  lay  a-mold- 
ing  in  the  grave  while  his  soul  went 
marching  on,  and  who  happens  to 
have  been  Mr.  Smith's  great-great- 
grand-unck* — in  the  old  daN  s  William 
did  not  save  his  monev.  Oh,  not 
at  all.  So  when  the  "Fortune  Hun« 
ter"  royalties  began  rolling  in  he 
decided  something  should  be  done 
to  preserve  them.  Wisely  he  tied 
them  up  by  contract  with  a  trust  com- 
pany, the  company  agreeing  tO  coltect 
and  invest  them  and  pay  William  no 
more  than  enough  to  live  on  each 
year  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years 
or  vo  \nd  then  the  playwright  quit 
worrying. 

Smith  has  a  wonderful  touch  with 
the  Innuan  drama.  His  sense  of 
comedy  is  unerring  and  his  knowledge 
of  just  how  far  he  can  trick  or  hold  an 
audiiiu  (  with  "tear  stuff"  is  as  good  as 
that  of  David  Belasco.  "Bill  Smith," 
said  Bayard  Veiller  the  other  day,  "is 
no  more  sure  than  death." 

A  NI^  how  \  eiller  and  all  his  confreres 
*^  wish  they  had  that  gift  of  "Bill** 
Smith's!  .And  how  they  work  for  it 
and  pray  for  it.  in  their  own  manner 
of  prayer,  and  think  they  have  it  and 
find  they  haven't.  Veiller,  particularly, 
cursed  with  siuce-;<;  the  outset  of  his 
career  as  a  playwright  when  "Within 
the  Law"  made  everybody  contiected 
with  it  rich  except  the  author,  who  had 
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sold  his  rights  in  it  for 
a  i)illance — V  eiller  has 
(lone  his  level  best  the 
last  lew  years  to  live 
up  to  the  managers'  expectations 
of  Iiini. 

He  has  a  melodrama  on 
the  lire  now,  just  goitig  into 
rehearsal  at   this  writing, 
called    "The  Thirteenth 
Chair."  of  which  every 
one  expects  much.    In  i' 
M.irgaret  W'ycherley.  hi> 
wife,  is  to  play  the 
mother  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old  son.  which  is 
the  lending  feminine 
nde.  of  course.  .\nd 
naturally  Margaret  has 
heen   most  anxious 
ahoul   the   writing  of 
the  play.    She  came  in 
the   other   day  an<l 
fftund    Inishand  sitt'ng 
oul>idc  his  studio  unem- 
ployed. 

"IJayard."  she  chided, 
geinly  hut  firmly,  "hadn't 
vou  better  go  to  work?" 

*•^•es.••  a< 
"I'm  going." 


I*ho«njrniJi 
I.V  Wliitr 


Olive  TKom«»,  iK* 
nrve*?  stage  beauty 
of  New  York. 

"When?" 

"When  you  help  me  lift 
the  sideboard  otT  my  type- 
writer." 

The  \'eillers  had  been 
moving,  and  moving  men 
arc  no  respecters  of  a 
literary  man's  tools. 

^If.  the  years  they 
waste  and  the  tears 
they  waste  and  the  work 
(»f  their  heads  and  hands — 
these  self  -hypnotized 
playwrights!  I  sec  be- 
fore me  a  two-cohnnn 
advertise  m  e  n  t 
of  "Hack fire."  a  melo- 
drama   written  by 


Petrais, 
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Stuart  Fox  and  protluccd  at  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  Tlu-ater.  It  is.  't!<^  vvry 
generally  admitted,  a  very  bad  nielo- 
dratna,  and  yet»  to  see  that  it  was  given 
a  chance  on  Broadway,  t!u-  aiitlidr.  who 
owns  a  ne\vsi)aper  in  Baitiniore,  1  be- 
lieve, is  spending  something  like  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  theater- rent  and 
advertising.  To  him  •VHarkfire"  i<  a 
classic,  and  though  the  whole  world 
may  laugh  at  it  he  will  not  give  iip'iintil 
his  money  is  gone. 

AT  another  theater,  a  few  blocks 
north,  is  Richard  Walton  Tully*S 
"The  Flanu'."'  :\  lifiiu-U'--;  drama,  ac- 
cording not  only  to  the  reviewers  but  to 
the  attitude  of  the  audience  with  which 
wc  sat  it  through,  and  yet  Tiilly  will 
spend  a  fortune  before  he  will  admit  it. 
He  has  practically  leased  two  theaters 
in  New  York  already,  one  to  start  the 
run,  nnother  in  which  to  continue  it 
when  he  was  put  out  o£  the  first.  There 
is  some  reason  in  his  madness,  however. 
Xcw  York  did  not  take  enthusiasticall\ 
at  first  either  to  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
dise" or  "Omar  the  Tentniaker."  and 
yet  on  the  road  both  these  plays  made 
fortiuies  for  .Nfr.  Tully  and  his  San 
Francisco  backers.  And  he  expects 
"The  Flame*'  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  back  the  courage 
of  one's  convictions  even  unto  the  last 
penny  in  the  back-accoimt — but  why, 
why  insist  on  making  these  experiments 
in  New  York?  \Miy  select  the  riiy 
where  the  standards  arc  abnormal, 
whether  they  be  high  or  tow  in  one's 
rivate  estimation?  "Why  indeed?" 
uzzed  the  moth,  taking  another  fling 
at  the  burning  flame. 

1JEI\  name  is  T.urv  Cotton;  slie  is  a 
*  *  real  Southern  beauty,  and  she  likes 
to  wear  nice  clothes — for  which  is 

not  to  be  blamed.  If  I  were  a  South- 
ern hentity,  I  should  like  to  wear  nice 
clothes  myself.  But  just  the  same, 
Lucy  Cotton's  finery  all  but  cost  her  a 

job  she  was  very  eager  to  f^c{.  It  was 
the  part  she  is  now  pi  lyint^  in  this  same 
"Turn  to  the  Ri-:ht"  we  talked  of 
awhile  airn  Slu  the  sister  of  the 
rcdccTTied  hero  and  herself  im- 
portant agent  in  the  reformation  of  one 


of  the  hero's  tough  pals.  Augustus 
Thoma'j  sent  her  to  John  Golden  be- 
cause he  knew  she  could  look  the  part 
of  a  youthful  and  beautiful  girl.  But 
when  she  went  to  enll  on  Mr.  Golden, 
she  wore  her  picturest  picture-hat  and 
her  sealiest  seal  wrap. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  mused  the 
tnanai^er.  "We  want  a  small^  demure, 
mousy  little  thing." 

"I  can  be  small  and  demure  and  ever 
so  nionsy,"  declared  Miss,  Cotton. 
"Try  me." 

*'We'll  see."  said  he.  "Come  to  re- 
hearsal to-morrow." 

Slie  was  there — in  a  gingham  frock, 
with  her  golden  hair  a-han^in'  down 
her  back.  Winchell  Smitii,  picking  the 
company,  took  one  hurried  look  at  her 
and  held  out  his  two  hands.  In  one 
there  was  a  pen  that  had  been  dipped 
in  ink.  in  the  other  a  contract. 

"She's  just  the  tjrpe  I  wanted,"  said 
Smith. 

"She  certainly  has  brains,"  mused 

Golden. 

Before  she  deciflcd  to  try  to  act,  Miss 
( Otton  was  an  artists'  model,  and  once 
there  was  a  dispute  between  Harrison 
Fislier  and  Howard  Chandler  Christy 
as  to  which  of  them  should  control  her 
services.  I  suspect  Fisher  won.  Any- 
way, he  is  the  one  who  declared  she 
was  the  most  perfect  model  he  ever  had 
for  the  Southern-beauty  thing. 

P  R  A  MI-OPERA  singers  have  done 
^  a  lot  for  the  light-opera  stage,  tak- 
ing them  by  and  large,  which  is  about 
the  only  way  grand-opera  stars  can  be 

taken.  !  lie'  h  ive  given  so  many  under- 
studies a  chance.  Ikth  Lydv.  now 
prima  donna  of  "The  Girl  from  Brazil,** 
>^he  Iteing  a  handsome  Swede,  by  the 
way, — the  heroine  of  the  opera,  not  Miss 
Lytly, — was  an  understudy  in  "Alone 
at  Last"  a  year  ago,  and  Mar^raret 
Namarn.  who  had  come  over  from  the 
Aletropolitan,  was  singing  the  principal 
pole. 

"Mi-s  Xamara  lias  no  more  tempera- 
ment than  the  average  grand-opera 
vocalist,  but  she  missed  many  perform- 
ances, and  Miss  Ly<ly  sang' them  all. 
Soon  those  of  us  who  «:ee  a  new  play 
but  once  or  twice  at  the  most,  began  to 
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hear  of  her,  and  soon,  too,  she  began 

to  figure  in  stray  parrif^raphs  of  i'i  ;ii-e. 
As  a  result  uf  which  she  is,  as  said, 
prima  donna  of  "The  Girl  from  Brazil'* 
— or  at  least  one  of  them :  I*' ranees 
Demarest  is  singinj^  the  titular  rnlv. 

Miss  Bcth's  lather  was  a  govenuuent 
agent  at  Pine  Kidge,  S.  D.,  and  his 
(laughter  sn}-s  that  until  she  was  fifteen 
she  spoke  a  better  Sioux  than  she  did 
English.  Then  they  sent  her  back  to 
l-'rankfort,  Ind..  to  school  an<l  finally  to 
Chicago  to  be  "tinisbcd."  A  few  hotel 
concert  engagements,  a  brief  middle- 
West  vaudeville  experience  and  then  the 
big  j)luiiL;f  (in  Broadway,  and  success 
via  the  understudy  route. 

CAR  I  PET  R  ASS  comes  from  Buda- 

*^  pest.  (S harry  Pct-rnsh  is  the  pro- 
nunciation.) And  Sari  is  the  prima 
donna  of  a  new  musical  comedy  done 
gorgeously  at  the  New  Amsterdam  and 
called  "Aliss  Springtime."  In  Europe 
she  is  a  sort  of  light-opera  divinity,  and 
ju.st  before  the  war  Itroke  she  had  siWg 
fortwn  vp:ir^  in  London.  I  'lilike  b'mmy 
Wehlen,  however,  she  did  not  stay  in 
the  enemy  co«ntr\',  but  hurried  back  to 
her  native  Hungary  to  await  develop- 
meTits.  ^Ti-js  W'l  bleu,  who  had  been  in 
l^liiglaiul  more  ilian  she  bad  been  at 
iiome,  applied  foi  ritizenship  papers 
and  was  nnc  of  eight  Inmdred  out  of 
three  thousand  applicants  for  the 
privilege  jiermitted  to  become  a  subject 
of  Great  Britain. 

\fi«s  IVtrass.  after  the  ftr<t  year  of 
the  war.  went  to  Switzerland  on  a  visit, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  there  that  the 
rumor  was  started  that  she  !iru!  In1c<-n 
with  her  from  Budapest  important  in- 


formation relative  to  the  movement  of 

the  Austrian  troops  and  passed  it  on 
to  the  Allies.  There  were  many  sensa- 
tional stories  of  how  she  had  exerted, 
her  wiles  as  an  actress  and  a  beauty  to 

wheedle  ihc  news  from  gnv  young 
Austrian  otticers.  it  was,  says  Sari, 
the  work  of  certain  enemies,  jealous  of 
her  success,  this  rumor- -ancl  it  iuit,'lit 
have  cost  her  her  life  had  she  not  been 
able  quickly  to  prove  her  innocence.  A 
queer,  ingratiating'  Hungarian  smile 
helped  a  lot. 

QLIVE  THOMAS*  beauty  is  admit- 

tedly  iin  more  than  -kin  deep,  but 
so  far  it  has  done  more  for  her  than 
any  amount  of  talent  could  do. 

Two  years  ago  she  did  not  even  have 
a  job,  not  of  ruTv  sort,  (iene  Ruck,  who 
writes  .^ongs  and  lyrics  and  acts  as  gen- 
eral i)roducer  for  Florenz  Ziegfeld, 
met  her  at  a  party  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  like  to  go  on  the  stage. 

"But  I  can't  act."  said  she. 

"Xo  matter."  said  he. 

"T  c-Aw'v  said  she. 

"Gootl."  replied  lie. 

*'I  can't  dance,"  she  insisted. 

"You  wont  have  to."  sai<l  Gene. 

When  the  "Midnight  IVolic"  was 
produced,  pretty  ( )live  walked  on  in  a 
gown  that  \vas  ^(,rj;eous  so  far  as  it 
went,  anri  wlu  re  it  didn't  go  the  gor- 
geous Ulive  Jilled  in. 

Since  then  she  has  become  the  stage 
bcaut\  (if  the  town — and  last  month  she 
signed  a  two-yen r  mnving-picturc  con- 
tract with  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
company  at  two  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
\\'hirh  in  no  way  interferes  with  her 
stage  work. 
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CHAPTER  I 


1 


r  is  always  an  uncomfortable 
I  thing,  an  irritating  thing,  lo 
=J]  have  to  tell  some  one  news 
which  you  know  will  hurt. 

"Cursed  uuutancei"  Lester  gruinbleU 
to  himself.  He  strolled  to  the  window 
to  wat<  h  for  1)1,  and  then  as  aimlestsly 
strolled  hack  to  his  chair  a^ain. 

Face,  as  a  genuine  index  of  character, 
is  the  most  misleading  testimony  in  the 
WorM. 

Cosmo  Lester  looked  a  man  of 
istretigth,  of  determination  and  line 
endeavor;  he  had  ha<i  just  the  same 
expression  of  nobility  in  his  wanton 
youth,  had  been  able  to  give  just  the 
Coiivrigli«ed,1916^liyTtieStor^^PiCMCorporatlan.  AQiWitaitaerred. 


STOLEN 

A  remarkable  novek 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 


v'lmc  etTr*  1  df  ca^'er  inlercst, 
>cll  k-s  iiitrrrsf  in  the  atlairsof 
ntlicr>.  then  as  now  ;  he  had 
h:i>i  il;c  eyes  of  an  enthusiast, 
il'.r  hrjii  1  ij)s  nl'  a  man  of  |M>v.er, 
and  lie  had  never  lundled  to  any- 
thing higher  than  his  own  stakes  ia 
some  race,  his  own  chance  of  '  Ik  st- 
intj*'  annthrr  human  hein;,^  at  sonic 
colli 'Tn    uhieh    iK-longed    to  the 
sha'Iv  side  of  businti^s. 

Dm  lie  l\niJi",!K-<  1  tilt'  po»essor  of 
Splendid  louk^,  and  knew  Uieir 
value  to  an  eyelash. 

Women   itad   always   been  bis 
ras\-  pr^^  ,  Imt  lie  had  only  once  SO 
I'.ir  lust  l.i.s  head  as  lu  marry. 
The  sacrifice  upon  this  altar  of 
I-  .  uri^nnii'nL;  ■<el fi^hness  li.ul  l>ecn 
Diana's  niuther.   bhe  had  believed - 
in  the  face  of  beauty,  the  words  of  trust ; 
and  her  belated  discovery  of  l)ase  decep- 
tion had  mercifully  dealt  her  licart  a 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  deaili-bluw. 

Lester's  bitter  temper  at  finding  him- 
self left  with  a  rliilri  to  hutk  after  was 
aimoHt  grotCMiue  in  its  outraged  hurt. 
But  he  owed  a  heavy  bill  to  the  landlady 
in  whose  house  Diana  had  elected  to  be 
horn,  and  having  no  moncv  or  intention 
to  pay  the  bill,  the  landlady's  offer  to 
look  after  Diana,  and  the  softening, 
resultant  upon  this  lightening  of  I.t-st.  r's 
I  ares,  had  presented  itself  to  him  in  a 
satisfactory  comtnerclal  light.  Diana, 
wretched,  annoying  burden,  might  yet 
prove  HTT  .T^set.  if  skillfully  used  asa  lever 
to  the  sympathy  of  childless  landladies. 


a  stir  on  tKe  otKer  side.  Not  since  tke  earlier  novels  of  Elinor  Giyn  Kas  a  writer 
combined  witK  the  very  rare  quality  of  a  natural  gift  in  story-telling. 


HOURS 


By  Olive  Wadsley 


DOUGLAS  DUER 


He  ne\-er  found  Di  amusing  or  imcr- 
csting;  noihing  on  t-artli  save  the  woman 
of  the  moment,  who  o»l  him  rash  ster- 
ling, would  have  been  viewed  by  him  in 
tliat  light ;  he  grudged  every  penny  he 
was  forced  lo  spend  on  I)i's  cheap  cloth- 
ing, cheaper  education.  Toys  she  liad 
none,  nor  any  little  haj'py  treats  eitlier, 
such  as  children  love  ainl  live  for. 

r^IANA  was  brought  up  on  the  outside 
*^  edge  of  expenditure — nearly  olT  the 
edge  altogether  sometimes.  J.ester  took 
her  with  him  in  his  wanilerings  over  the 
civilized  globe  simply  because  she  was 
the  asset  he  had  forestvn.  and  her  pres- 
ence, i)articularly  as  a  small  cliihl.  paved 
the  way  for  him  to  the  stony  hearts  of 
hotel-keepers  and  landladies.  Diana 
knew  them  all  and  loved  them  all : 
whenever  by  some  chance  she  jtossessed  a 
penny,  it  generally  went  t)n  a  post-card 
to  be  dispatched  to  some  kindh  soul, 
with  an  impetuous  greeting. 

At  twelve  she  could  make  dresses  for 
herself  ;  at  sixteen  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  world,  with  the  heart  «)f  a  child. 

She  wa.s  just  seventeen  on  the  evening 
when  Lester  waited  for  her,  sulking  at 
the  necessity  for  having  to  tell  the  truth 
because  there  was  literally  no  escape 
from  this  unaccustomed  ordeal. 

There  was  a  rush  of  light  feet  on  the 
badly  carpeted  stairs,  and  Di  came  in. 

"U  hat  a  frowst !"  she  said.    "Ugh  !" 

She  flung  the  window  wide  to  the  soft 
sjjring  air.  «lisregarding  Lester's  peevish 
e.xcluniation. 


"I'resh  air  is  cheap;  think  of  that," 
she  tohl  him  blithely,  "and  rejoice." 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  swift, 
pretty  movement.  "I  feel  the  spring  in 
every  bit  of  me,"  she  said.  "Just  lo  be 
alive  when  the  twilight  is  dropping 
down  the  trees  and  making  cverytliing 
look  misty  and  niysterious  and  beautiful, 
and  when  the  lamps  might  be  blue  and 
golden  stars — they  shake  so  in-the  wind  I 
( )h.  it's  worth  being  jxHir  and  having  to 
worry !  It's  worth  everything  in  the 
worltl  to  be  alive  in  springtime." 

.She  crossed  over  to  Lester  and  leaned 
against  his  shoulder. 
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'*rve  gut  you  a  treat/*  she  went  on  in 
her  attractive  voice.  "Fact — despite  the 
pcnnilos»:n«>«  nf  om  porketsl  SilUt  your 
eyes  and  oi)cn  your  hand?i." 

''Good  Lord  1**  Lester  said  tolerantly. 

"Ath!  don't  he  profane  A',^;.'  then!" 

lie  looked  down  amusedly  at  the 
small  parcel  from  the  poulterer's. 

"Doesn't  that  tempt  you?"  Di  asked 
anxionslv.    f  tr-ftcr  ^rinrit'd. 

"A  plui  ked  pigeon  even  has  its  merits 
when  one  ha»  had  the  'flu,' "  he  re- 
marked. 

Di  joined  in  his  complaceni  laughter 
at  his  own  wit. 

"But  you  are  getting  better  now/'  she 

sail!,  "ami  dirri  tlv  we  can  scrape  up 
twopence  Irom  somewhere,  we'll  be  oH 
to  the  Riviera." 

Lester  turned  <iuickly.  The  Riviera 
reminded  hiiu  of  hi.s  mi-ssionf  and  he 
loathed  discornfort. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  Di," 
he  snii!  •^tiarply,  "and  for  heaven'^  hake 
don't  make  a  f USi>  I" 

Di  had  been  playing  with  a  kitten. 
She  was  kiuiliiii^  on  the  hearth-rug,  a 
cheap  cigarette  between  her  lips.  She 
raised  a  staftled  face. 

"V'ou  haven't —  It  isn't  a  debt,  or — '' 

"It  is  notliiii;;  to  l>e  afraid  about," 
Lester  sani  irniai>ly,  "but  lliis  cursed 
poverty — ^never  a  cent  to  buy  oneself  a 
derent  dinnt-r,  to  gn  rait  to  tlic  decent 
places,  it's  soul-deadenmg,  sickening, 
rotten  I   I  mean  to  end  it  all." 

"V'es,"  Di  said  rather  breathlessly. 
"But  how/" 

Lester  moved  in  his  chair. 

"I  am  going  to  marry  again,"  he  said 
at  la.st.  He  pulled  at  hi^  <  "ijnr  ^tump 
until  it  glowed  and  itn  flaring  eye  of 
light  showed  like  a  defiance. 

"VVcU?"  be  demanded. 

Di  was  silting  back  on  her  lie«.l>  ;  her 
small  face  showed  a  faint,  pale  blue  in 
the  darkening  twilight. 

"VVIiorn?"  slie  <.nd 

"Oh,  of  course  you'll  rant  and  rave 
and  all  that,"  Lester  said,  savage  with 
her  because  he  knew  her  disapproval  was 
a  just  thing.  '  A^  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
Amy  Dassei." 

"Mrs.  Dassct  !"  Di  e.  hoed. 

Slie  waited  a  se<  ond,  and  then  gave  a 
short  little  laugh. 


"Rather  you  than  1,"  she  added  very 

delibt  r.itely.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and 
stood  wry  ^ti!l.  an<l  then  suddenly,  in 
a  quick  rusli,  site  was  beside  him,  her 
cheek  against  his,  her  arms  round  him. 

"It  isn't  iri^t  In-cause  she  hates  me," 
she  said  incolierently,  " — not  altogetlicr. 
I  know  we've  been  poor,  and  I  know  we 
don't  meet  the  right  sort  of  people  and 
things  like  th  it.  hut. — bti! — oii '  1  don't 
know,  oidy  I  ve  always  cared  l)ecause 
we  d0  possess  a  sort  of  right  to  the  world 
that  counts  as  si.iin  thing.  It  isn't  that 
I'm  a  snob,  a  bit;  it's  just  that  some- 
thing in  my  heart  acclaims  the  people 
who  have  a  c»Hle,  and  this  woman  hasn't. 
I  wouldn't  mind  lier  kcvping  that  salon 
for  baccarat,  or  even  all  the  paint  and 
oversweet  scent.  Those  things  are  out- 
>ide  t!iin'j;s;  but  it's  her  mind,  the  way 
she  thiiiLi,  the  way  !>lie  upholds  any 
action  that  is  backed  by  money.  She  is 
coarse  in  her  soul.    She — " 

"Don't  b«-  hysterical  little  fool," 
J.esier  said  coldiy. 

Di  loosed  him  instantly.  She  was  cut 
deep,  but  .she  had  courage. 

"I'm  afraid  i  was  rather — ^luee^,"  she 
said  lightly.  "After  all," — she  laughed 
again, — "you  will  pr»)bably  regret  your 
action  more  than  I  shall  1" 

'X'HIC  door  opened  noisily. 

"Who's  tnTkin'  of  regrets  on  a 
weddin'  day?"  a  woman's  voice  cried. 

Lester  got  up  quickly. 

"Well,  let's  have  a  little  light  on  the 
scene,  any  old  wnv."  the  sfiadowv  figure 
by  the  door  continued.  "LiK^k  alive, 
Cosmo.   Get  a  move  on  you,  old  dear." 

'Hie  light  flan  d  n])  ntid  revealed  thein 
— the  woman  by  llie  door,  hard,  flashy, 
resplendent ;  Lc^er,  furtive,  prepared  to 
be  self  assertive;  Diana,  wliite,  wide- 
eyed,  (|uestioning. 

"What's  Uic  joke?"  the  woman  asked 
I..e8ter.  And  he  said,  smiling  weakly: 

"I  w.is  just  going  to  tell  Di  of  our 
marriage." 

"You  are  married?"  Diana  said. 

The  woman  laughed  .shrilly. 

"I  should  say  so,  dearie.  Anyway,  I 
paid  for  the  fees  and  license." 

She  turned  to  Lester  again. 

"The  crowd's  waitin'  for  their  dinner, 
and  our  train  goes  pun<  tually,  I  expect. 
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Have  you  told  Di  about  where  sbe's  to 

go?" 

Lester  had  reached  the  haveit  of  the 
open  door. 

"I  hadn't  timu,"  he  said.  "Vou  tell 
Ikt  \vli;l>t  i  get  my  things  together, 

darlai;^." 

W  iien  his  step  had  rease<l  to  sound, 
his  wife's  face  clumgeif  :  h  hardened. 

"V\'ell,"  she  said,  drawing  a  cigarette 
from  a  jeweled  case,  "you  don't  adore 
me.  kid.  and  I  can't  say  I  worship  you. 
Hut  I  l»elieve  you've  got  sense,  and  I'm 
going  to  put  it  to  test.  You've  been 
trained  to  nothing,  have  you?  And  now 
thi'  jo!)  that  oatne  to  your  hand,  being 
with  your  fatlier,  is  finished;  and  1 
don't  like  a  threesome— I  ne^w  did. 
I'm  off  with  Cosmo  for  a  tour.  I  reckon 
I've  sized  him  up.  and  I  decided  that  to 
make  a  fool  of  niysclf  o\er  him  was 
worth  it,  as  I  have  the  cash,  i^ut  I  want 
to  do  that  TMiattrii'Ied.  So  I  propose 
you  stay  on  in  my  place  in  Eghani  Cres- 
cent. You  know  the  way  it's  run;  all 
1  want  you  U)  do  is  to  see  it  goes  on 
running.  Madam  \'vonne  is  thtTL'.  ot 
course;  slie'll  do  all  the  receiving  ujid 
so  on.  You  can  just  walk  arountl  a  little 
and  make  yourself  pleasant.  Soft  job, 
isn't  it?" 

Di  vfik9  looking  at  her  very  straightl)  ; 
the  older  woman  blinked  her  eve*  be- 
tween  her  bislered  lashes. 

"We're  oil  by  the  boat-express,"  she 
said.  "Cosmo's  keen  on  your  going  to 
Egham  Crescent." 

"1 — I  .shall  have  to  go,  just  till  1  can 
get  work,"  Di  said.  "I've  nowhere  else. 
It's  all  rather  sudden,  you  see.  isn't  it?" 

Lester  called  from  the  hall. 

"Comin'.  old  dear,"  his  wife  answered. 
.She  still  smiled  at  Hi. 

".So  long,  then,"  she  said.  "Let  me 
have  all  the  news." 

"  She  vanished  into  the  darkness,  leav- 
ing the  little  tawdry  room  drenched  in 
some  overpowering  scent. 


CHAPTER  II 

"r-j-1  HAT'S  Hugh  Carton  speaking 
I  now."  Lady  Ranc|uet  said.  She 
X     turtud  bark,  and  t?ien.  with  a 

rather  .siiaky  little  laugh,  added  to  her 


friend:    "Look  at  the  interest  of  every 

woman  in  the  gallery." 

She  glanced  half -amusedly,  half- 
jealously,  at  the  faces  pressed  forward, 

at  the  unconscioas  absorption  expressed 
by  the  attitudes  (if  eager  listening  and 
watching.  Her  friend  was  seeing  t^ar- 
ton  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  stab  of 
memory  the  |)icturc  Hashed  !)a>  k  to  her 
of  her  own  lirst  glimpse  of  him  years 
before.  And  he  had  changed  so  little. 
Looking  down,  she  could  see  the  same 
thick,  glistemiig  hair,  the  same  fine 
width  of  shoulder  and  leanness  of 
figure,  the  same  virile,  beautiful  hands. 
I''- (II  the  same  voice  sounded,  laxy,  yet 
arresting  and  dominant. 

The  House  was  laughing  with  him. 
He  was  spoiled  by  it,  as  by  the  public. 

He  sat  down,  and  instantly  Lady 
Kanquet  was  all  eagerness  to  be  gone. 
Luck  favored  her.  Hugh  was  waiting 
for  a  taxi  as  she  emerged  on  to  the 
steps. 

"Hugh,"  she  called. 

He  turned  instantly. 

"Valeria,  by  all  that's  charming!" 

"Can  I  drop  you  anywhere?"  she 
.'>kLil  him.    "I  have  ihc  <  ar." 

He  hesitated — then  said: 

"No,  thanks.  Matter  of  fact,  I'm 
going  to  an  out-of-the-way  j)lace  called 
Lgham  Crescent.  W'indlcsliam's  taking 
me — meeting  me  tliere." 

"Two  rakes  together!"  she  repro\ed 
liiiii  liglitly. 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  lauglied. 

"What's  the  good  of  living,  if  vou 
don't  live?" 

"Vou  can  'i.ne  nt»thing  to  reproach 
yourself  with  in  that  respect,"  she  told 
him. 

"  The  hour  and  the  chant  e,"  he  agreed, 
still  laughing  ;  "it's  what  each  one  of  us 
want.s,  after  all." 

He  saw  her  into  her  car,  and  then  got 
into  his  own  taxi  and  gave  the  address. 

HOW  many  years  since  he  had  gone 
every wliere  to  meet  Valeria  Kan- 
quet? And  how  tnatn-  women  had  he 
gone  everywhere  to  meet  since  then? 

He  smited  ruefully  in  the  darkness, 
whistling  very  softly  under  his  breath. 

He  was  sick  of  women,  for  a  little. 
Power  claimed  him  now;  its  heady 
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potency  had  seized  iiini.  and  he  meant 
to  roach  the  goal  of  his  desire. 

He  wiiiJied  suddenly  tiiat  he  had 
stayed  on  at  the  House  and  let  Windle- 
sham  go  hang.  Besiiles,  Teddy's  ideaa 
of  a  "t()])-Inilf  cvetiiTT^"  were  pretty 
generally  \voriiiles>.  Hut  he  had  wor- 
ried, and  Hugh  had  given  in  to  him. 
His  taxi  stopped  l)eA)re  a  high  house. 

A  very  neat  fuutoian  held  the  door  for 
him ;  another  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and 
cane.  He  looked  indifferently  round 
the  ordinary,  tastefully  decorated  hall 
before  him. 

"This  way,  sir,"  the  footman  said. 

Hugh  followed  him  up  the  thickly 
carpeted  stairs;  still  discreet  silence, 
discreet  decoration,  an  atmosphere  of 
repose  and  convention. 

1  lien  a  d'  Mtr  opened, — apparently  out 
of  tile  wall  Itself,  :>inct;  Hugh  had  seen 
no  imprint  of  panels,  no  vestige  of  a 
handle, — aiul  iii>tantly,  as  it  swung 
back,  Uie  other  life  which  had  its  being 
in  this  house  became  apparent. 

Which  room,  sir?**  the  footman 
murmured  respt  <  !fit1U. 

"Lord  VVindlesham  wa>  to  meet  rae 
here,'*  Carton  said. 

"I'll  fetch  His  lordship,  sir;'  the  man 
said. 

'  I  'HEY  had  been  standing  in  a  narrow, 
*  sf'ftU  I:L;!ited  corridor.  He  ptillt^d 
aside  a  curtain,  and  showed  Hugh  into 
a  small  room,  drew  up  a  chair  for  him, 
t(  tidered  a  box  of  cigarettes,  and  then 

withdrew. 

Hugh  Lrlanced  at  the  <  igarcttc,  noted 
its  excelhiKr.  stiiilcd  rather  unpleas- 
antly, and  then  liglited  it. 

A  faint,  faint  sound  liegan  to  pu/zle 
him.  He  lifted  his  head  from  the  big 
black  <  ushion  and  listened.  Near  to  him 
some  one  was  sleei)ing — at  any  rate, 
breathing  very  regularly  ;  he  was  certain 
of  it. 

He  sat  U[i!  'L^it.  anil  stared  n^.:rir\  rd!v 
about  the  room.  No  one  was  visible; 
yet  he  could  have  sworn  that  he  was  not 
alone. 

"W'lio  is  there?"  he  called  abruptlv, 
and  just  as  >iwiftly,  as  suddenly,  a  girl 
rose  almost  at  his  feet  from  behind  the 
chair  whi<  h  stood  near  to  his  tiwn 

.She  was  small,  very  slender,  and  at 


that  moment  slie  looked  wistful,  a 

ilreamer  torn  from  some  fair  dream. 
She  looked  at  Hugh  questioningly — 
then,  ignoring  him,  prepared  to  leave 
the  room. 

*'I  am  so  sorry  1  wakened  yuu,"  he 
said  instantly.  "I  did  not  really  know 
you  were  there,  but  I  had  that  irritating 
sense  of  -^hnring  a  place  I  Iwlieved  my- 
self alone  n\,  and  i  wanted  to  make 
sore." 

He  roae  Irani  his  chair. 

"My  name  is  Hugh  Carton;  1  am 
quite  a  stranger  here." 

He  waited  for  her  obvious  reply; 
instead,  she  said  a  little  breathlessly : 

"Are  you  the  politician,  then,  and  the 
man  who  wrote  the  poenu,  and  who  won 
distinction  in  the  Balkan  campaigns?*'  * 

"1  am  all  three."  he  assured  her. 

He  might  have  added:  "I  am  a  Don 
Juan  of  life  itself,  the  eternal  seeker 
who  finds  too  often,  hut  never  rightly." 

He  drew  out  his  cigarette-case  and 
opened  it. 

"Wont  you  stay  and  smoke  with  me? 
r  am  waiting  for  a  f riend  of  mine.  And 
may  1  not  know  your  name?" 

*'My  name  is 'Diana  Lester.  What 
friend  are  you  waiting  for?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  here  this  evening?" 

She  took  a  cigarette  from  the  thin 
gold  case,  and  he  saw  that  her  hands 
were  beautiful. 

"Do?"  he  echoed.  "What  docs  one 
do  here?  I  am  a  heathen.  Wtndlesham, 
my  friend,  told  me  nothing  save  that  I 
should  have  a  top-hdlr  evening." 

"A  top-hole  e\'ening!"  Diana  re- 
peated softly.  "Ts  that  what  they  call 
ft  whrn  thev  drink  too  mUCh  and  lose 
everything  at  baccarat?" 

"So  this  is  just  a  gambling-hottse?" 
Hugh  commented.  He  looked  at  Diana 
again. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?'* 
he  asked. 

.\  \  ;vid  scarlet  rose  grew  suddenly  on 
either  pale  cheek  as  Diana  answen  d  : 

"Oh,  I  have  almost  a  proprietary 
interest!  My  father  has  just  married 
the  woman  M-ho  owns  all  this!" 

I'Vom  somewiiere  through  a  mornen- 
tarily  opened  door  a  shout  of  laughter 
sounded  ;  a  man's  voice,  thickened  and 
hoarse,  called  out : 
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**ril  stake  the  damn'  lot  I"  Then  the 

door  must  have  closed,  for  the  sudden 
soft  silence  fell  again  like  a  cloak. 

"D'you  mean  to  say — "  Hugh  began, 
and  then  Windleshani  caine  in. 

He  was  vtTv  slightly  drunk — ju>i 
sufiiciemly  lu  be  ertusive.  He  welcomed 
Hugh  stridently;  his  flushed  face 
chilled  up  with  laughter,  his  upturned, 
blue  eyes  dancing. 

i  hen  he  saw  Diana. 

"Hallo,  he   said  familiarly, 

"rheer  «p.  luilt:  "iiii;  you  look  as  if  the 
black  devils  had  got  you." 

Hugh  caught  his  arm  firmly. 

"Come  on,  Teddy,"  he  said,  conscious 
that  Windksliaiii's  familiarity  was  gall- 
ing to  this  girl,  dimly  con.scioui>  that  he 
had  resented  it  for  her.  "What  about 
this  t(^j)-hole  evening  you  mean  to 
give  me?" 

He  released  Windlesham  to  hold  aside 
the  curtain  for  Diana. 

"flood  night."  he  said  pka^atitly  ; 
*'arc  you  going  to  hnish  the  dream  i  so 
thoughtlessly  broke  into?'* 

Windlesham  looked  over  Hugh*s 
shoulder. 

"You  two  been  day-dreamin'  to- 
gether— what?"  he  laughed. 

"Windlesham  has  always  been  the 
fool  of  the  party,"  Caitou  said  swiftly 
to  Diana. 

Her  face'  was  very  white,  but  she  was 
smiling,  and  somehow  her  smile  held  a 
queer  pathos,  which  made  Hugh  fee) 
hurt  himself. 

"Oh,  but  that's  the  way  thev  all  be- 
have here,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"Good  night." 

Windlesham  thruftt  a  hand  into 
Hugh's  arm. 

"Not  pretty,  but  got  a  tftkin'  way 
when  she's  not  ratty,"  he  said,  "but 
stand-oftish — my  hat !" 

He  dragged  Hugh  into  the  bacrarat- 
room,  introduced  him  noisily  to  half  a 
dozen  men  and  women,  and  then  pulled 
him  down  into  a  chair  beside  him. 

r^IANA  pulled  up  the  window  and 
*^  then  knelt  beside  it.  To  the  left. 
London  flung  its  ha^e  and  lights  and 
potnthiff  spires  toward  the  soft  night 
sky ;  to  the  right,  the  Heath  lay  still  and 
dark  and  mvsterious. 


Diana  looked  to  the  right,  and  her 
own  loneliness  was  intensified,  and  her 
wild  yearning  for  the  happiness  all 
youth  expect;;,  demands. 

For  a  month  she  had  been  in  this 
house,  where  by  day  a  heavy-footed  in- 
dolence prevailed}  where  by  night  a 
feverish,  hard  pleasure  reigned. 

She  th<niL;"it.  kneeling  by  the  window,  • 
of  all  the  >liakcii  laughter,  the  false 
courage,  the  avid  greed  tlut  seemed  to 
haunt  the  place,  to  linger  in  the  never* 
absent  scent  of  expensive  perfumea>i 
cigarettes  and  wines. 

Far,  far  away,  a  clock  dilmed  the 
hour,  one  single  pealing  note  that 
'[uivcred  in  the  still  air;  below,  the 
faintest  blur,  a  hawiiiorn  bush  showed 
white  against  the  darkness. 

Diana  looked  tnward  the  ea-t  ;  slie 
had  watched  the  dawn  so  often  during 
these  last  weeks.  Often,  when  the  last 
"guest"  had  leli.  Yvonne,  the  woman 
\my  Dasset  liad  trniped  to  act  as  man- 
ager for  lier,  would  come  into  Diana's 
room  to  talk. 

There  w;us  a  spurious  friendship  be- 
tween Diana  ami  herself;  each  needed 
a  confidante ;  each  suffered  the  other. 

And  Di,  with  her  worship  for  beauti- 
ful things  and  people,  liked  to  look  at 
Yvonne's  shadowy  black  hair  and  amber 
eyes ;  she  was  a  little  like  some  legendary 
U'in^',  .in  Iseiili  or  (luineverc,  with  her 
slenderucds  and  whiteness  and  scarlet 
lips  and  big,  appealing  eyes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  a  busi- 
ness woman  to  her  fiiii^er-tips,  and  knew 
exactly  what  her  appearance  was  worUi 
as  an  asset  in  the  career  she  had  chosen, 
because  she  hated  working  for  her  living 
and  loved  luxury. 

Her  creed  was:  "Don*t  be  a  fool; 
never  let  yourself  go,  but  let  others  do 
so  to  their  hearts'  content ;  and  never 
lift  a  linger  to  save  tliem  from  tliem- 
selves."  She  knew  that  Amy  Basset  had 
lost  her  head  over  Diatia's  father,  and 
while  she  prophesied  unending  happi- 
ness for  her  partner,  congratulated  her- 
sdf  on  her  infatuation  and  foresaw  a 
new  chanre  for  luf^elf  with  the  business. 

To  that  end  she  made  much  of  Di ;  it 
was  easier ;  it  warded  off  spying,  and  it 
is  always  more  convenient  to  have  a 
friend  than  an  enemy. 
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Tiit^  ruoni.*;  were  uimsuully  full  that 
evenings  and  as  she  trailed  through 

thcni  she  uoticcU  sc\i:ral  new  fates. 

"Will)  is  that  man?"  she  asked  the 
builcr,  a  being  who  combined  the  offices 
of  head  detective  and  general  manager 
quite  effectiviU. 

"Hugh  Carton,  a  good  card,"  Benson 
•  said;  "his  sort  do  a  place  good. 
W'indlesham  brought  'im  ah)ng.  'E's 
drunk  again.  I  11  have  to  warn  'im — ^he 
gets  So  noisy." 

A  woman,  with  lovely  jewels  and  very 
tired  fves,  greeted  \  rtTu-i vely. 

•'Uh,  no;  no  luck,"  she  said  in  aiwwer 
to  the  latter's  question.  **I'tre  lost 
heavily,  dear  Mademoiselle  Yvonne. 
Pity  me — give  me  consolation!" 

"Don't  [day  agaiii,  Lady  W'orral," 
Yvonne  said  in  her  faintly  accented 
voice. 

bhc  had  never  found  tlm  advice  fail 
to  call  forth  a  storm  of  protest,  and  it 
enhanced    her    own    reputation  for 

honesty. 

.She  halted  fur  a  monjent  near  Hugh 
Carton,  and  saw  with  satisfaction  that 
he  had  won  largely;  a  lirst-night  winner 
is  generally  an  early  comer  for  the  ne.\t 
performance.  Some  men  came  up  and 
ijcgan  to  talk  with  lier.  She  knew  them 
all ;  many  of  them  calleil  her  by  her 
name,  and  she  used  the  same  intimacy. 

"See  there's  been  a  raid  on  one  of 
these  hajipy  homes  for  the  fool  -h?" 
Rankin  asked  her  gayly.  "liurgess  got 
caught ;  it'll  ruin  him  if  he  can't  hnsh 
it  u\>.  Nire  tale  to  have  to  tell  his  sup- 
porters at  the  next  eleetioii !  The  public 
never  forget  a  tiling  like  tliat." 

"  Those  other  places  are  so  badly  man- 
aged ;  isn't  it  so?"  Yvonne  asked  super- 
ciliously. 

"Oh,  I  dunnol"  Rankin  answered. 

"  I  heir  lurk  was  dead  out.  I  s'pose — 
w!iat?  Might  hapi)en  to— "  He  stopped, 
and  at  that  second  tlic  lights  went 
out,  and  Benson's  voice,  shorn  of  all 
deferent  e.  shouted: 
i  he  police ! ' 
There  was  a  confused  noise  of  angry 
laughter,  oaths,  cries,  calls  for  help,  the 
(  link  of  notes  and  goltl.  tlie  si|Ueak  of 
overturned  chairs — and  above  it  all, 
the  steady  hammering  on  some  distant 
door. 


LGH  was  un  hiii  feet  the  iiLstant  tlie 
alarm  sounded. 


''DiJinn,"  he  said  very  >oftly  under 
his  breath ;  he  knew  exactly  wliat  it 
would  mean  if  he  were  caugiu  lu  this 
sordid  muddle. 

Kven  in  the  darkness  an  nu'Iy  -mile 
twisted  his  lips.  All  chance  ot  power, 
fame,  glory  smashed  in  five  minutes  at 
a  police-court ! 

Some  one  turned  on  one  burner,  and 
the  feeble  light  showed  up  the  frightened 
men  and  women  weakly. 

"Isn't  there  a  way  out?"  some  one 
demanded. 

Benson  gave  a  derisive  laugh. 

"  I'll  ink  we'd  be  cowering  here  if  there 
was?"  he  retorted. 

Hugii  ligiited  a  cigarette  and  stared 
before  him  di>passionately.  A  sudden 
idea  that  to  be  found  away  from  the 
gaming  tables  might  be  advantageous 
made  him  stroll  across  the  room  and 
enter  the  little  sheltered  place  where  he 
had  seen  Diana. 

An  idea  came  to  him  suddeidy  that 
he  might  escape  from  some  open 
window. 

He  ran  into  the  corridor,  and  then 
lightly  u{>  the  stairs  where  Diana  had 

vanished. 

.\s  he  turned  on  a  landing,  he  heard 
the  police  enter  below. 

Instinctively  he  opened  tite  first  door 
he  rrimr  to.  and  then  closed  it  behind 
hun  and  locked  it. 

Some  one  who  had  been  kneeling  by 
the  open  window  said  very  softly: 

"Voul" 

He  recognized  Diana. 

"ihe  police  have  got  in»*'  he  said 

shar]  Iv.  "I  want  to  eseai)e.  I  must,  if 
it's  possible.    Is  there  a  way  out  here?" 

He  caught  at  her  hands. 

"For  Ciod's  sake,  help  me  if  you  can." 
he  --tanimered.  his  cahnne^  suddenly 
deserting  him. 

He  heard  her  voice,  a  little  shaken. 

"But,  of  course,  I'll  help  you  and 
save  you  if  1  can." 

A  confused  swell  of  noise  came  up  to 
them  as  they  stood  together  in  the  still 
darkness. 

Diana's  voice,  not  shaken  now,  but 
instinct  with  a  certain  brave  ga\-ety, 
said: 
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"Come  along.  I'll  have  to  show  you. 

We  climb  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
tlierc's  a  way  acrus^>  two  roofs  and  a 
safety  staircase.    Only  hurry." 

She  was  very  close  to  him;.her  small 
t  on]  bands  were  still  clasped  in  his.  He 
was  coiuciuuji,  iu  spite  of  all  his  enraged 
annoyance  at  his  predicament,  of  a  faint 
fragrance  that  seemed  to  cling  afWttt 
Diana. 

She  pulled  at  his  hand  gently. 

"1  can't  let  you  go — risk  hurting  yoor- 
self,"  he  said  a  little  unsteadily. 

She  released  h«r  hands  and  laughed, 
the  little  laugh  which  had  somehow 
appealed  to  him  before. 

"As  if  i  mattered  i"  she  «aid  softly. 


CHAPTER  111 

Ar  the  window  Di  turned  back. 
"My  wliitc  dress,"  she  ex- 
k  plained.    "It  might  be  seen." 
She  caught  up  a  dark  cloak  and  flung 
it  around  lier,  tying  it  about  her  waist 
with  a  pi  ere  of  ribbon  she  snatched  from 
some  cupboard. 

"We'll  play  'foUow-myleader/ "  she 
half -whispered,  "and  what  I  do,  yottdol 
Reiidy?    Then  go." 

She  slid  from  the  window,  and  he  saw 
her  fingers  clasping  the  sill.  There  was 
a  faint  thud,  and  her  voice  came  to 
him: 

"Button  your  coat  over  your  shirt- 
fiont." 

He  did  so  hurriedly,  clumsily,  and 
then  dropped  onto  the  parapet  where 
she  was  standing. 

Dnce  again,  looking  down  aiul  seeing 
the  sheer  drop,  the  narrowness  of  the 
stone  coping  where  th^  were  standing, 
a  great  rush  of  admiration  swept  over 
him. 

Di's  voice  came  to  him: 

"V'ou  couldn't  Iiavi  tlone  it  alone,  you 
see.  This  corner  here — keep  to  your  left, 
and  there's  a  bit  of  stone  you  can  cling 
to  up  here." 

He  followed  lier,  obeying  her  im- 
plicitly. As  they  edged  cautiously 
round  the  comer  of  the  house,  the  noise 
from  witliin  died  auay. 

Instinctively  Hugh  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief. 


"We  aren't  nearly  through,"  Di  said. 

"There's  this  roof,  and  then  the  stair- 
case. You  don't  think  they'll  be  watch- 
ing? If  they  are,"  she  added  consol- 
ingly, "I'll  talk  to  them  and  you  can 
make  a  bolt  for  it.  I've  done  it  for 
Father,  and  he's  got  off." 

Hugh  laughed.  He  found  himself 
wondering  from  what  inllit  u  tliis  girl 
had  sprung,  that  escapes  from  the  pf^lice 
should  seem  such  casual  things — slight 
incidents  to  be  skillfully  engineered. 

But  wlien  they  rr.u  licd  the  b<?tfom  of 
the  narrow,  winduig  iron  staircase  which 
some  Hampstead  potentate  had  so 
thoughtfully  constructed  to  insure  the 
safety  of  his  own  house,  no  one  was  in 
sight.  The  Heath  stretched  away  before 
them, 

"We've  .loriL-  it,"  Di  said. 
"We'll  try  lor  a  taxi  now,"  Hugh 
said. 

Di  caught  his  arm  wildly. 

"No,  no;  you  mustn't.  Why,  the 
police  would  guess  at  once  if  you  went 
into  Egham  Crescent  and  called  ott& 
We'll  have  to  walk  and  get  one  ever  so 
far  away.    It's  .safer,  really." 

"You  have  the  brain  of  a  detective,  or 
is  it  a  skilled  criminal?"  Hugh  said 
dryly. 

Then  he  flung  around  swiftly,  his 
voice  Aarp  with  repressed  self -irritation. 

"That  was  a  despicable  criticism,"  he 
said  brus(iucly.  "1  beg  your  pardon. 
Without  you  I  should  certainly  have 
been  dra^^grd  into  this  affair.  I  owe  yott 
a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Diana  murmured. 
"What  you  said,  I  mean.  I  don't  really 
care." 

She  stopped,  and  he  thought  for  one 
wild  instant  that,  in  the  dim  light,  he 

saw  tears  on  her  face. 

"You  go  across  tliere,"  she  said,  still 
in  the  same  low  voice.  "Straight  across, 
and  you  will  come  to  Haverstock  Hill. 
Perhaps  you  will  get  a  taxi  there." 

She  turned  away.  Carton  caught  at 
the  cloak. 

"Hut  you,"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
mean  to  do?  You  can't  go  back — it 
would  mean  that  you  ttx)— " 

She  put  a  small  rold  luuid  on  to  his 
and  tried  to  fr^f  'ipr  cloak. 

"Vou — what  you  said  just  now  shows 
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that  I  was  right  when  I  tsaid  that  really 

I  didn't  matter,"  slie  said. 

Her  voice  was  shaking'  now,  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  nearly  crying'.  The 
blood  rushed  liDtly  into  his  face.  He 
felt  suddenly  as  if  he  had  struck  some 
dclen!<'eies>>  ihmg.  ill-iiculed  IL. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  vehemently.  '*! 
spoke  to  you  basely  just  now,  I  was 
angrv  with  myself.  Lini!  1  vented  it  nt) 
yuu.  I  think  yuu  have  been  spiendxi 
to-night.  I  do  not  kmm-  another  girl 
who  would  have  ever  done  what  you 
have  dune,  for  a  complete  >tran^'cr  loii. 
I  don't,  of  course,  know  anytliin^  of  your 
home  afTairs;  hut  W  iihllesluiin  men- 
tione*!  to  me  that  your  father  had  nun 
ried  the  woman  who  owiui  that  plat  c 
and  that  they  are  now  on  their  h«mey- 
nioon.  1  don't  iina'j;inc  lie  would  be 
pleased  tu  hear  ul  you  defending  your- 
self in  a  police-court.  Vou  have  been 
most  j^eiierously  kind  to  me.  W  ont  you 
let  nie  tr\  uid  sliow  you  1  am  grateful 
by  looking  alter  you  in  this  atlair?" 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"Come  alon^.  It  siin]'!\  means  if  \on 
don't,  that  I  .shall  gt*  back  wiili  yuu  tu 
that  place,  and  then  all  our  adventure 
will  have  l)een  worthless." 

"Hut  where  shall  we  go?"  Diana 
a>ked  wearily. 

'Til  settle  that,"  Hugh  an.<wered 
vaguely. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  dim- 
in»st  idea  of  how  to  arrange  about 

l>iana;  he  was  at  tli«-  nvnu-nt  mainh 
o(cupieU  by  getting  safely  away,  and  a 
certain  latent  chivalry  in  him,  coupled 
with  real  gratitude  to  Diana  for  he!]' 
ing  him  to  exirieate  iiiuLseh  from  an 
unpleaitant  cpniode,  made  him  feel  it 
imi>()->ible  to  leave  !ier  to  fend  for  her- 
seir.  They  walked  over  the  crisp,  danijt 
gra>s  in  silence.  The  little  wind  of 
dawn  blew  like  a  chill  across  their 
fares. 

"Cold.' '  Hugh  .said. 

Diana  shook  her  head. 

"Hut  you  were  shivering  just  now." 

"If  was  exritement."  she  confessed 
half  shyly,  half  amusedly.  "1  was  living 
the  adventure,  you  sec.  For  it  is  an 
adventure  first — the  esca]'i,  .inil  tlun 
you  and  I,  out  of  all  the  world,  while 


all  the  world  lies  sleeping — you  and  I 
walking  across  the  Heath  beneath  the 

dying  stars." 

She  turned  to  him  with  an  eager 
movement. 

If-  romance.  We're  living  a  story," 
she  >aul  sweetly. 

"Von  rum  little  devil!"  was  Hugh's 
conscious  thought.  Aloud  he  said : 
"D'you  always  make  up  stories  round 
the  happenings  of  every  ilay?" 

**\v\x  wouldn't  quite  call  this  an 
everyday  happening,  would  you?"  L)iaiia 
flashed.  Her  laughter  rang  out  dc- 
Hciously.  "  'Thank  God,'  as  Father 
wouhi  say.  'we  don't  always  live  in  stir- 
ring times  I'  That  was  his  expression 
after  an  escape  from  creditors  or  .some 
other  little  worry.  But" — she  hesitated, 
and  then  she  spoke  very  sim|)ly — "\^hat 
IS  one  tu  du  with  life  if  uue  doesn't  make 
up  stories  about  it?  It's  not  so  fear- 
fully e\<  ititjg.  is  it,  just  living  ordi- 
narily without  romnnce?" 

"Isn't  it  rather  early  days  lor  \ou  to 
be  suljstituting  romance  for  reality?" 
Hugh  said  absently. 

■yHKY  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 

Heath,  and  a  long  row  (»f  lights, 
looking  like  a  chain  of  an»l)er  beads, 
parted  the  street  before  them.  J-"ar 
away,  at  the  dim  end  of  it,  two  yellow 
t  >es  and  a  faint  noise  betrayed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  taxi. 

Hugh  whistled,  and  the  taxi  started 
into  more  active  life. 

"Oh.  I'm  so  liretl."  Di  said  suddenly 
as  they  waited  beneath  a  lamp. 

Quick  compunction  seized  him  as  he 
looked  down  at  her.  She  looked  verv 
little,  uddly  pathetic  in  the  dickering 
light.  Her  fare  seemed  all  pale  shad- 
o\vs.  overweighted  with  the  dark  wave  of 
lier  hair. 

"J'oor  little  girll"  Hugh  said. 

The  idea  of  taking  her  to  an  old  land- 
huly  of  his  who  had  a  hfui-c  in  Acton 
faded  and  died.  He  would  take  her 
straight  to  his  own  rooms  and  then  go 
out  atitl  knock  up  N.ui,  iiotel  and  get  a 
bed  for  the  night.  His  rooms  were  in 
Cur/on  .Street— nut  a  very  far  cry  when 
once  they  reached  toi^Ti. 

The  taxi-driver  stared  at  Hugh,  mut- 
tered something  about  double  fare  and 
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being  dead  tired  ;  then,  as  Hugh  thrust 
a  sovereign  ut  him,  he  opened  the  door 
civilly  and  lield  it  for  Diana. 

Hugh  sat  duwu  beiiide  lier,  and  the 
taxi  turned  and  then,  gathering  speed, 
rushed  down  the  empty  road. 

Diana  turned  to  Hugh. 

"It  was  my  foot,  really,"  she  said. 
"I'd  only  thin  slipper^.  un,  and  I  think 
they've  worn  right  out ."' 

She  lookeil  at  one  gravely  by  tlie  light 
of  the  taxi  lamp ;  it  ^owed  ft  poor,  very 
'worn  out'  thing  indeed— a  wisp  of  torn 
and  soiled  blue  satin. 

"Is  your  foot  hurt,  bleeding?"  Hugh 
asked  (|uickly. 

"I  s'prrt  so."  Dian:)  answrred.  "It 
doesn't  matter,"  she  murmured.  A 
second  later  she  was  asleep,  swaying 
helplessly  to  the  movement  of  the  taxi. 
The  broken  shoe  lay  upon  her  lap. 

Hugh  jerked  up  his  wrist  to  look  ai 
his  watch.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock. 

'T'MI'^  strange,  pale  light  of  dawn  was 
*  filtering  from  the  sky ;  one  spear  of 

gold  showed  against  the  lilac  clouds, 
leaving  them  asunder  with  avenging 
touch. 

The  light  touched  Diana's  face. 

Hugh  slid  an  nrm  nround  her  to  keep 
her  from  being  shaken  by  the  swift 
movement  of  the  car.  She  slept  like 
a  child,  her  head  pillowed  securely, 
f'hc  wind,  rushing  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow, trailed  a  strand  oi  her  soft  hair 
across  Hugh's  face,  and  again  the  same 
elusive  perfume  tie  had  noticed  in  the 
room  came  to  him. 

Diana  stirred,  opened  her  eyes  and 
sat  op. 

"Why.  it's  mornirfr."  she  said  fjayly. 

He  laugheii  a  little  at  her  aina/emcnt. 

"How  ripping  it  all  looks  and  smells 
— so  clean,  after  the  watering-carts,  so 
sort  of  new—doesn't  it?" 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
wind  blew  her  hair  back.  She  looked 
like  some  spirit  of  the  dawn,  intcnsf  lv 
alive  and  vivid,  and  eternally  young  in 
the  sunrftine. 

Wfth  a  little  laugh  she  sat  back  beside 
Hugh  again. 

He  laughed  too  in  answer. 

"What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young !"  be 
said.  "I  feel  a  hundred,  and  no  dawn 


can  wake  even  a  whisper  of  praise,  I 
assure  you." 

"It's  not  dawn  I  particularly  want  at 
the  moment,"  Di  confessed.  "It's  break- 
fast, I  think." 

"You  shall  have  it  in  five  minutes,*' 
Hugh  said,  yawning.  "We  are  home, 
thank  heaven — or  after  the  next  cor- 
ner." 

He  opened  the  door  with  his  late  like  v, 
led  tile  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
then  unlocked  another  door. 

"Safe  at  last,"  he  said  with  weary 
htmior. 

A    FIRE  still  burned  in  the  open 

lu  arth  ;  the  windows  were  open 
too,  and  the  .scent  of  jonquils  and  nar- 
cissi poured  from  a  big  bowl  on  the 
table,  which  was  laid  for  some  meal  with 
silver  dishes  and  a  little  coifee-service 
and  Ii<]ucur-Mand. 

"Now  for  breakfast,"  Hugh  said. 

"I'll  make  tlic  rotTi-f."  Diana  said 
eagerly.    "Let  me — 1  do  it  rippingly." 

Hugh  watched  her  when  he  had 
lighted  the  lamp  under  the  chafing-dish. 

"You  seen)  amazingly  fresii,"  he  said, 
half  enviously. 

She  turned  and  flashed,  a  smile  at 
him. 

"It's  the  adventure  still  j  1  feci  alive 
with  it,  every  bit  of  me." 

It  was  as  if.  he  decided,  her  splendid 
gayety  of  youth,  its  vividness  and  color, 
slipped  insensibly  into  the  atmosphere. 

He  made  her  drink  a  small  gla.ssful 
of  rham[iac;ni-  licfdre  they  breakfasted, 
and  dramed  his  own  glass  at  a  gulp. 

They  sat  opposite  one  another  at  the 
little  round  table  with  its  covering  (jf 
lace,  its  pretty  candles  and  its  bowl  of 
heady-perfumed  flowers. 

Hugh  raised  his  coffee-cup. 

"I  drink  to  tin  adventure,"  he  said, 
looking  at  Diana. 

She  drank  back  to  him,  her  eyes  laugh- 
ing at  him  over  the  Cttp-rim. 

ITir  siinltpht  f^^mt-  !Ti.  and  made  the 
I  aiidle  tlanies  a  mockery,  and  tinted  Di- 
ana's hair  with  gold. 

rhe  reaction,  tlie  fo-K?  and  champagne 
began  to  have  their  cftect  on  Hugh ;  the 
sense  of  beauty,  of  enjoyment,  which 
had  been  dead  in  the  evening,  waked 
now  to  vivid  life. 
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..  He  ua!>  sale;  he  wuuld  iml  have  tu 
appear  at  the  police-court  to  answer  to 

a  sordid  ( harj^f ;  l.i-  fame  and  glory 
danced  slill  before  hun,  ripe  for  tne 
uprcachiaig,  the  i-luckinfx-down,  and  be- 
fore him  the  joy  of  youtii  it;>elf  answered 
his  words,  na-t  Jiis  fritiuHiness. 

He  went  over  to  l)iana  lo  light  her 
cigarette  for  her,  and  in  her  e>\s.  up 
lifted  to  liis,  the  little  fiames  danced  as 
he  held  the  match. 

"What  >hall  \vc  do— now?"  he  asked, 
still  waiting  bt'side  her. 

I  )i  [  i:i  forth  a  small  foot  in  a  »taincd 
silli  sluckiug. 

"If  I  could  have  a  bath  and  ju>i  go 
to  bed!"  she  said.  "I  can't  think  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  heaps  of 
things!  My  clothes,  for  instance  !  My 
StOJkings,  even,  you  see  (its  true  they 
aren't  real  silk,  but  they  looi:  as  good), 
are  ruined,  and  1  can't  very  well  get 
about  all  to-morrow  in  a  dinner  dress." 

"Why  bother  al»out  to-morrow  ?"  Hugh 
said  ;  "even  in  tlie  Scri|»tures  tliat  is  for- 
bidden!  Isn't  to-day,  to  tiiglu,  ^ijod 
enough  ? ' 

He  knelt  d<»wn  suddenly  and  \t'rv 
gently  lifted  the  .small  foot  in  his  hand. 

*'I)i — **  he  said  uncertainly. 

Her  eyes  met  his.  startled,  very  wide 
beneath  the  straigiit,  black  eyebrows. 

COMEWHERE.  beneath  some  shel- 
tering  ea\  e.  a  bird  <  hirpetl  ;  it  was 
a  Imnian  little  notse  in  a  world  thai  had 
ftrown  suddenly  tense  with  an  unknown 

fear. 

"He's  scolihng  us."  Diana  said; 
"di<hi't  you  hear.-'  He  said:  'Not 
asleep  yet?'    There  he  is  again." 

i'lie  ordinary  words,  the  intrusion  of 
the  little,  .situple,  everyday  things,  cut 
a  clear  path  through  the  heavy  air  of 
incipient  intrigue.   Hugh  rose  al'nq  rly. 

"When  \ou  ve  finished  your  cigarette, 
then,"  he  said  curtly. 

Diana  did  not  notice  the  change  in 
liis  v(ji(C  SIh-  had  gone  to  the  window, 
and  wa:>  leaning  out  into  the  sun-touched 
freshness. 

"Isn't  it  fKYt*//^  she  said,  "the  time  lie- 
fore  anyone's  .nwake.  and  the  world  just 
belongs  to  you  ahuie?" 

He  nodded  moodily  ;  her  innocent  vU 
tality  was  like  a  sort  of  irritation  to  him. 


"1  don't  think  1  .should  stand  there," 
he  said  disagreeably.  "There  is  a  thing 

tailed  convention,  though  1  own  its 
claims  are  wholly  unadventurous  and 
never  vividly  exciting!" 

She  came  back  sw  if  tly. 

"\'ou  are  cross,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him.  "What  have  1  dune?  Ua^  1 
horrid,  or— or  what?" 

He  stared  down  at  her.  the  crease 
still  between  his  eyebrows.  I'or  a  reason 
he  could  not  have  delined,  he  felt  he 
^^  i!»hed  to  hurt  Diana,  to  make  her  pa} 
in  some  way.  however  trivial,  for  Ins 
own  sense  of  dis-eaM;  and  disjiatisfactiou. 

"Not  in  the  least,**  he  said  aloofly, 
fully  conscious  of  her  an\itius.  appeal- 
ing eyes.  "Vou  were  merely  actmg 
rather  foolishly.  I  thought,  iti  publicly 
disjdaying  your  presence  here;  that  was 
all." 

"Jiul  you  brought  me  here,'  Duma 
said  desperately.  "Is  it  so  very  wrong 
for  me  to  be  here?   Vou  never  said — 

you — 

"I  was  a  beast  to  you."  Hugh  said 
with  sudden  contrition.  "Of  course,  it's 
all  right  for  you  to  be  here;  there  was 
no  other  place  where  you  could  have 
gone.  Diana,  don't  look  so  utterly  dis- 
tressed. 1  expressed  myself  idiotically; 
that  was  all." 

Her  wide  gray  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
his  face. 

"No,  you  meant  it."  she  sai<l  slowly. 

"1  swear  1  didn't,"  Hugh  answered, 
paradoxically  an.xious  now  to  create  the 
o}i])ipsHe  etTect. 

Diaini  moved  across  the  room;  he 
followed  her. 

"Diana!"  he  said  almost  pleadingly. 

In  response  she  flashed  a  smile  at 
him — a  rather  ijuivering  little  one.  it  is 
true,  but  still  a  rejily  of  reconciliation. 

"And  now  I'll  i;et  my  room  ready  for 
\(iu,"  Hugh  s.iid  ;  "wait  lure.  I  )o  any- 
iliing  vou  like,    i  wont  be  l"ng." 

I_I  K  looked  back  as  he  reached  the 
^  *■  sliding  door  which  led  into  his  bed- 
room. Diana  w.is  phu  ing  over,  in  dumb 
show,  some  s>  on  the  piatio.  She  harl 
I>icked  a  sheet  n{  nmsir  from  the  pile 
iield  by  the  old  bron/e  music-stand,  ami 
as  she  pretended  to  play  the  notes,  she 
sang  the  words  of  the  song  jtist  uttder 
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her  breath.  The  song  was  the  love-song 

from  "Carmen." 

Hugh  stuuU  and  watched  her,  a 
cigarette  between  his  lips.  His  face  was 
reHected  in  a  square  mirror  set  in  a 
heavy  silver  frame  nii  the  wall  above  the 
piano;  in  the  clear  Ught  his  amazing 
good  looks  showed  very  distinctly. 

He  became  suddenly  aware,  as  he 
stared  at  Diana,  that  he  was  being 
watched.  He  lifted  his  black  eyes  and 
met  hers  in  the  oblong  mirror,  laughing 
back  at  him. 

"So  you  knew  '."  he  said,  crossing  over 
and  standing  beside  her, 

"I  sang  to  you."  she  told  him,  nodding 
up  at  him;  "didn't  you  hear,  oh  heart- 
less Juanf** 

*'I  wish  I'd  ■knot\ni,"  he  answered 
swiftly;  "sin-,'  agaiti,  and  1  will  not  be 
so  disappomting." 

**It  needs  the  music,"  Diana  said ;  "it's 
heavenly  music,  isn't  it?  It  seems  to  get 
into  ray  veins  and  make  me  feel  all 
vivid.  I've  seen  'Carmen'  in  France  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  here." 

Hugh  lifted  her  hands  from  the  keys. 

•'Vou  sing;  1  will  play,"  he  said. 

"You  can'V'  she  said,  her  face  flash- 
ing into  the  enchanting  little  smile,  "at 
this  hour  of  the  night — morning,  I 
naean.  Why,  people  would  be  coming 
down — " 

"There  is  no  one  to  come,"  he  assured 
her.  "My  old  landlord  is  the  only  other 
person  in -the  house  besides  ourselves 
(my  man  sleeps;  out) .  and  he  wont  hear; 
and  if  anyone  outside  stops  to  Usten, 
they  will  think  I  like  to  practice  early !" 

He  broke  into  "The  Toreador's  Song," 
with  a  crash.  Diana  listened  to  him, 
standing  beside  him,  her  lips  parted, 
her  eyes  shining  brilliantly. 

"Oh  for  castanets !"  she  cried. 

She  looked  round  the  room,  and  then 
ran  to  the  table,  and  seizing  bunches  o? 
jonquils  fastened  them  on  either  side  of 
her  head ;  her  small  fare  looked  out 
between  the  flowers  provocatively. 

**Now!**  she  cried.  "Begin  again  I" 

Hugh  crashed  nut  the  first  notes  again, 
and  Diana  began  the  famous  dance. 

watched  her  between  narrowed 

*  *■  r  She  looked  a  creature  of  flame 
and  blossom  and  swift,  lovely  move- 
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ment;  the  very  abandotunent  of  youth 

was  ill  htr  evury  step,  her  flying  hair,  her 
parted  lips,  and  scarlet-tipped  cigarette. 

He  played  faster,  and  she  answered 
his  every  change. 

"Sing."  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  playing 
over  the  relrani  of  the  love-song. 

Her  voice  was  an  amazement  to  him ; 
it  held  deptli,  feeling,  loveliness.  It  was 
untrained — that  was  trut^;  but  it  was  a 
voice  that  counted,  all  the  same.  She 
sang  the  song  as  she  had  seen  and  heard 

the  many  C tirm,-7is-  sing  it,  and  he  was 
the  Juan  of  her  love. 

The  intoxicating  scent  of  the  jonquils 
and  narcissi  seemed  to  dreiu  h  tin  air  ; 
it  was  as  if  the  growing  life  within 
Diana  drew  out  their  fragrance  irresist-- 
ibly. 

Hugh  played  well ;  the  music  and  the 
perfume  and  the  gayety  of  life  and  love 
filled  the  room.  The  last  notes  rose  like 
a  call  of  love;  then  I>iana  drop|icd  on 
to  the  sofa  exhaustedly.  Hugh  went 
across  to  her ;  she  looked  up  at  him,  still 
held  b\  tlie  spell  of  the  music,  the  de- 
light of  the  past  moment. 

"Carmen.'  he  e.xclamied  in  a  strained 
voice. 

"Juan!"  she  laughed. 

He  caught  at  her  hands  suddenly.  The 
memory  of  the  mystery  and  glamour  of 
that  ride  homewards  in  the  dawn  came 
ba(  k  to  him  insistently ;  he  remembered 
Diana's  sleeping  face,  so  near  his  own, 
her  parted  lips,  her  very  helplessness  of 
nearness  w  hen  he  had  held  her  to  pre* 
vent  her  being  shaken. 

She  had  been  so  near  then. 

He  lifted  his  hand  and  put  it  sud- 
denly against  her  throat,  and  to  touch  it 
was  like  K>uclung  the  cool  petals  of  a 
flower. 

"Carmen!**  he  said  again  in  a  stifled 

voice. 

He  saw  the  flame-odor  fade  from  Di- 
ana's face ;  he  felt  the  little  pulse  within 

her  throat  leap  wildly  beneath  his  hand  ; 
he  knew  triumphantly,  decisively,  that 
she  thrilled  to  his  slight  touch;  his  eyes 
left  her  face  and  rested  on  her  Hps;  he 
looked  the  kiss  upon  them,  knew  his  vic- 
tory; his  head  went  down,  and  at  that 
instant  came  the  sound  of  a  shont,  Win- 
dlcsham'-  vo'cc  railing  his  name  between 
bursts  of  laughter. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ITH  a  smothered  exclamation 

Diana  could  not  catch.  Carton 

leaped  to  his  feet. 


**Look  here."  he  said  briuiquely,  "if 
you  don't  mmd,  go  into  my  room  now ; 
it  Isn't  ready,  but  just  search  for  and 
take  whatever  you  want  and  go  to  becL" 

He  held  the  do<Mr  lor  her;  below, 
Windlesham  was  pealing  uninterruptedly 

upon  the  bt'lh 

Diana  looked  once  ai  idugii — j.  fleet- 
ing glance  which  be  did  not  notice; 
then,  still  in  silence,  she  passed  through 
the  open  door,  and  he  closed  it  behind 
her. 

Alone,  he  swore  in  exasperation;  then, 
after  a  h;i-f,  look  round  the  XOOIQ,  left 
it  and  ran  uo  w  n.staars. 

Windleshaiu  was  leaning  against  the 
door,  and  he  stumbled  forward  as  Cur- 
ton  opened  it 

"Good  old  HughieT  he  said,  clutch- 
ing at  him  for  support.  "Wluii  a  night 
— what?  You  skipped  it  all  right, 
tiiouglj.  I  say/' — he  pulled  up  short  m 
his  progress  on  the  stairs,— **how  did 
you  manage  it,  eh?" 

"Come  along,"  Carton  said  impa- 
tiently. "'Pon  my  soul,  Teddy,  you  try 
one  pretty  high  sometimes.  Why  the 
deuce  have  you  come  straight  here  at 
this  hour?  VVhy  didn't  you  go  to  your 
rooms  ?" 

^^  indlesham  sank  on  to  tiie  couch  and 

yawned. 

"Reason  first:  wanted  to  know  how 

you'd  worked  the  escape  dodge,  old  fel- 
ler ;  reason  two ;  how  could  I  go  home 
if  you  lived  here  and  I  wanted  to  see 
you?" 

He  looked  at  Carton  g^U'ly.  Iiis  flushed, 
handsome  lace  curved  up  with  laughter. 

"Pretty  smart  reasoning,  that,  when 
I'm  half  shot,"  he  added  blithely. 

In  spite  of  himself  Carton  smiled. 
He  began  to  boil  some  water  for 
coffee. 

"You'll  have  to  go  home  pretty  soon, 
when  we've  drunk  the  stuff  I'm  mak- 
ing," he  remarked.   •Til  take  yon." 

"All  ridit."  Windlesham  said  tran- 
quilly :  then  his  mind  returned  to  its 
persi^tcnt  thought. 

'*How*d  you  manage  to  get  off  with 


such  a  c|ean  pair  of  heels?"  he  demanded 
again. 

"I  found  a  way  out,*'  Carton  said 

briefly.  "Dropped  £rom  a  window,  good 
old  detective-story  style,  landed  on  the 
Heath  at  last,  and  tracked  for  home ; 
that's  the  whole  history."  , 

W  indlesham  nodded  sleepily. 

"Smart  workl"  he  said. 

"If  I  had  been  caught  in  that  mix-up, 
it  would  simply  have  wiped  me  out  at 
the  next  election,"  Carton  commented. 

Windlcshan;  nodded  again. 

**You've  alt  the  luck,"  he  said.  "Seems 
to  me  you  get  every  blessed  thing  jfou 
want."  ' 

He  looked  at  Carton  admiringly  with 

his  inflamed  blue  eyes. 

•'A  winner  all  through."  he  said 
solemnly.    "Looks,  brains,  luck!" 

"You're  getting  worse,  Teddy,"  Car- 
ton said  amusedly.  "Maudlin',  my  dc  ar 
chap.  Come  along  now,  and  I'll  see 
you  to  your  rooms.'* 

Windlesham  rose  obediently. 

I  r  struck  five  as  they  walked  together 
*  down  the  silent,  sunlit  streets, 

"Rippin'  day,"  Windlesham  said 
abruptly.  The  clear,  cool  air  was  sober- 
ing him  swiftly;  he  released  Carton's 
arm  suddenly. 

■  f  'f«'^  a  pretty  good  ihmg.  really." 
he  ihrew  out,  "only  one  niakes  such  a 
rotten  mess  of  it  half  the  time,  though." 
He  swun^  round  and  looked  at  Hugh 
very  straightly. 

"To  begin  all  over  again,  to  be  young 
again,  to  have  a  second  chance  given  us, 
that  would  be  something  to  call  oat 
about,  wouldn't  it?" 

Something,  a  certain  definite  wistful- 
ness  which  lay  beneath  the  slangy  words, 
startled  Hugh,  and  for  some  reason  an- 
gered him. 

"A  second  chance,"  he  repeated 
primly,  "a  second  chance — in  other 
words,  to  make  the  same  fool  of  oneself 
over  again.    No,  thanks!" 

They  had  come  to  the  block  of  flats 
where  Windleshaiu  lived. 

"Ah«  weIl,'good  night,  or  good  mom* 
ing."  Teddy  said  lightly.  "See  you 
snniewhere  aliout  during^  the  day's  grind. 
I  shall  Ijc  having  to  show  up,  1  suppose, 
at  the  police-court,  to  be  fined  for  bet* 
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ting  and  other  riotous  gaming  sins.  Just 
my  luck.  I  say,  remember  that  little 
Lester  girl — the  gir!  I  found  you  talking 
to?  She's  lost,  or  somctliing.  Yvonne 
was  carry  ing  on  like  a  lunatic  alxmt  it." 

He  swimg  the  cane  he  was  carrying 
idly. 

"Rvun  little  shoot,  that  girl,"  he  said. 
"Got  a  sort  of  attraction.  'Wonder 

where  she's  got  to?" 

He  strolled  up  the  three  wide  marble 
Steps  to  the  entrance.  The  night-porter 
welcomed  him  with  an  amused  grin. 

"So  long,"  he  called  to  Carton;  then 
he  vanished  into  the  darkened  hall. 

LIUGH  walked  back  along  the  echo- 
.  *  ing^treets,  remembering  his  last 
words,  flUecting  them,  trying  to  add 
the  final  word  fu  them  and  failing. 

So  already  it  had  been  discovered  that 
Diana  had  gone.  Wliat  a  curse  the  whole 
affair  was. 

,  He  shrugged  his  slioulders,  frowning 
as  he  walked.  Her  presence  in  his  rooms 
was  a  confounded  nuisance. 

He  halted  irresolutely  as  he  turned 
into  his  own  street.  If  i^iana  really  had 
hem  missed —  The  sense  of  irritation 
'  crowded  back  on  him. 

"What  a  night  it  has  beenl  Good 
Lord,  what  a  night  1" 

It  was  too  late,  or  else  too  early,  to 
get  into  any  hotel.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.   (Jetting  on  for  six  o'clock. 

He  swung  round  on  his  heel  and 
crossed  the  road. 

He  would  go  into  Piccadilly  and  sit 
on  one  of  the  seats  near  the  Rit2.  It 
was  nearly  six  o'clock.  His  old  land- 
lord rose  aliout  that  time,  and  he  could 
go  back  then  and  ei^lain  Diana's  pres- 
ence. 

A  policeman  eyed  the  broad  shoulders 

suspiciously  from  the  rear — then  strolled 
round  to  view  the  face  of  the  owner. 

Hujj^  nodded  to  him,  and  he  saluted 
instantly. 

"Can't  get  in;  forgotten  my  key," 
t  Hugh  explained  easily.  "My  man  will 
be  up  soon.  Splendid  morning,  isnit  it  ?" 

"Fine,  sir."  the  t  on.stable  agreed.  He 
knew  Hugh's  face  well.  "Like  me  to 
try  and  rouse  up  your  people,  sir?"  he 
suggested. 

"Not  worth  the  trouble— thanks," 


Hugh  assured  him ;  "I  am  just  off  home 
now." 

AS  Hugh  spoke,  be  rose  and  began  to 
satmter  towards   Bolton  Street. 

There  were  signs  of  life  about  the  roads 
now ;  niilk-carls  were  clattering  along ; 
sleepy  servants  were  appearing  in  door- 
wa)'s. 

Ilugh  let  hiniself  in  and  went  very 
quietly  upstairs.  I  he  door  of  liis  tiat  was 
open;  his  own  manservant  was  in  the 
hall. 

"Morning,  sir,"  the  man  greeted  bim 
cheerfully. 

He  had  been  with  Hugh  tdC  years, 
and  had  followed  him  all  over  the  worRi 
.at  one  time  or  auotlier.  He  accepted  his 
master's  presence  in  full  evening  dress  at 
six  o'clock  on  a  spring  morning  as  ft 
matter  of  absolute  rightness. 

"Tom,"  Hugh  said,  "there's  a  lady  in 
my  room — asleep,  I  hope.  There  was  a 
dust-up  at  the  gaming  house,  and  I  es- 
caped, thanks  to  this  lady.  She's  in 
evening  kit  too.  Where  d'you  suppose 
you  can  get  a  blue  «;crge  dress  of  some 
sort,  coat  and  all  that,  and  blouse,  and 
black  shoes  and  stockings,  and  how 
soon  ?" 

"'Bout  eight-thirty,  sir,  down  Victoria 
way,"  I'om  said  tlioughtfully.  "Is  she  a 
tall  or  short  lady,  Mr.  Hugh?" 

"Short — small,  you  know,"  Hugh 
said.  "I'm  infernally  dusty,  Tom,"  he 
added.  "Get  me  a  bath  ready,  and  rouse 
up  Wilkins  and  tell  him  to  get  breakfast 
moving." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  Tom  said. 

He  ^ed  Hugh  unobtrusively,  nursing 
his  chin  in  one  hand. 

At  last  he  said: 

''Matter  of  a  hat  for  tiie  young  lady, 
air?  I  s'pose  I'd  better  tell  *em  to  send 

some  on  approval?" 

"That'll  do,"  Hugh,  said  absently. 
He  was  thinking  that  the  perfunw  still 

lingered  in  the  room ;  the  music  still  lay 
where  he  had  thrown  it ;  even  the  cush- 
ions were  still  piled  as  he  had  placed 
them  for  Diana. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  envisaging  the 
past  scene ;  then  he  turned  abruptly  and 
went  into  the  little  spare  room  where 
Tom  liruslicd  his  suits  and  kept  his 
boots  and  sporting  tackle. 
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CHAPTER  V 

DIANA  awuke  because  the  sunshine 
was  pouring  over  her  pillow,  and 
it  ^lad  appeared  to  her  even  in 
her  sleep  as  a  golden  haze.  She  sat  up 
and  lauglied,  pushing  back  the  wave  of 
hair  frmn  her  forehead. 

For  a  woman  to  look  pretty  directly 
she  wakes,  and  to  look  pretty  in  a  full 
■  blaie  of  sofulutie,  is  a  tritimph.  Di  wore 
the  morning  like  a  wreath  upon  her 
hair ;  sleep  liad  tinted  her  cheeks  like 
applc-i>lu»ik>m  and  hlkd  her  eyes  with 
dancing  light. 

sty  rrtnemliered  all  the  adventure 
with  munense  delight.  It  was  nearly 
over  nOw,  the  glorious  .hour  had  nearly, 
ended;  but  while  it  had  lasted,  it  had 
been  amazing,  splendid.  Some  one  was 
movlHg  in  the  next  room.  She  pulled 
the  sheet  up  with  a  little  amused  grim- 
ace— then  fled  noiselessly  out  of  bed, 
across  tlie  floor,  and  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock. 

A  discreet  knock  sounded  a  moment 
later,  and  a  man's  voice  said:  * 

"Mr.  Lartou's  servant  speaking.  Miss. 
I've  placed  the  things  jvst  oiit^e  the 

door." 

Di  pulkd  the  cardboard  boxes  m  with 
lifted  eyebrows. 

"What  on  earth—" 

She  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure  when  she 
unpacked  the  suit  and  blouse. 

There  were  several  pairs  of  shoes  to 
choose  from ;  they  were  all  a  little  large, 
because  Di's  feet  were  unusually  small, 
a  h^itage  of  beanty  from  her  Irish 
motlier ;  but  one  pair  fitted  fairly  de- 
cently. The  coat  and  skirt  were  quite 
a  useful  size. 

Ui  dressed  quickly. 

The  bru^lies  slie  used  had  Hugh's 
monogram  on  tiiem;  they  ssaelt  faintly 
and  very  cleanly  of  ▼iolctt.  She  had 
smelt  the  same  scent  when  he  had  sat 
beside  her  on  the  couch. 

At  the  memory  o£  that  moment  it 
seemed  to  Di  that  her  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing for  an  instant,  or  else  it  quivered  so 
that  it  could  not  beat.  She  saw  herself 
in  the  glass,  and  noted  half  uncon- 
sciously  that  the  color  had  been  drained 
fro  in  her  face  by  that  wild  beating  of 
iier  heart. 


.Something  new,  Utterly  incompre- 
hensible, had  happened  to  her  in  that 
wonderful  moment. 

She  picked  up  the  ivory  brush  and 
laid  it  caressingly  against  her  chedt. 

"I  say,  are  you  ready  for  breakfast?'* 
Hugh's  voice  called. 

At  that  sound  the  color  rushed  bock 
into  her  rheeks  in'a  triumphant  wave  of 
lovely  color. 

**Coming  directly,"  she  called  back. 

SHE  went  into  the  sitting-room  shyly. 
Hugh,  in  a  tweed  suit,  was  standing 
by  the  little  sidctKiard. 

"Ilam  and  eggs,  or  fish?"  he  asked, 
smilmg  at  her  over  his  shoulder. 

Again  die  same  utterly  strange,*  cu- 
riously  sweet  sensation  filled ^er;  she 
stammered  a  little  as  she  answered. 

Hugh  came  to  the  table,  carrying  both 
plates. 

"Vou  pour  out,"  he  .said. 

He  watched  her  with  smiling  eyes. 

"Rested?"  he  asked. 

Diana  nodded. 

"I  slept  as  tight  as  tight  could  be. 
But  you  must  be  tired.  You  went  away 
with  Lord  Windlesham,  didn't  you?" 

"Took  him  home.  Tired— I?  Not* 
bit.  Do  i  look  it?" 

He  did  not   His  amazmg  fitness,  his  • 
iron  strength,  seemed  untouchable ;  wea- 
riness could  not  rei^ch  him,  or  ill  health 
or  depres&ion. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  moneatons 
day,"  he  announced.  "We  heve  your 
future  to  settle. " 

A  shadow  drifted  over  Di's  happiness. 

"Let's  wait  till  after  breakfast,"  she 
pleade(i.  like  a  child.  "Half  an  hour 
wont  altcct  it  eidier  way,  do  you  thiric?" 

Hugh  looked  at  the  blouse  and  skirt. 

"'rom  is  a  t^'-niu  ,"  he  said.  "  'Pon 
my  soul,  the  fellow  is  immense.  Tom, 
by  tlie  way,  diose  that  kit  He  is  my 
servant.  He's  been  with  me  for  years." 

"Would  vou  <n-  T  hK>ked  nice  if  I 
asked  you  as  man  to  man  .' '  Diana  said 
anxiously. 

"As  man  to  man,  you  lodk  move  ifaaik 
nice,"  Hugh  assured  her. 

Diana  looked  round  at  the  room,  tt 
its  comfort  and  quiet  pleasantness  aiHl 
effect  of  dcHhprnte  wfn-!>fin!:r  A  mem- 
ory came  to  her  of  the  countless  hired 
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rooms  in  whidi  she  and  her  father  had 

lived,  and  their  tawdry,  dusty  furniture 
and  dreary,  gaudy  wall-papers.  Then 
her  eyes  went  back  to  Hugh,  as  he  sat 
in  the  sunshine,  immaculate,  so  good  to 
look  upon,  from  his  tliick,  shining  hair 
to  his  feet  iu  the  brown  boots  which 
shone  so  marvelously. 

He  was  a  wondcr-hcing  to  Di,  the 
only  man  of  her  own  class  with  whom 
she  had  ever  been  in  friendly  intimacy^ 
She  forgot  entvely  that  he  wa»  in  her 
debt,  in  her  sense  of  headlong  gratitude 
to  him  for  bis  help. 

"A  p«iny,"  Hugh's  voice  said,  "or 
were  they  of  great  value?" 

"i  was  thinking  of  you,"  Di  said 
slowly. 

HER  eyes  were  on  his,  and  for  a 
^       heart-beat  she  glimpsed  the  truth; 
then  the  moment  pa»ed,  and  Hugh  said, 

jumping  up  fiwiftly: 

"Now  for  the  discussion  about  this 
future.  Question  the  first:  'Where  are 
your  people?" 

"I  only  possess  one — my  father,"  Di 
said;  "and  he  is  honejinooning  on  the 
Riviera — probably,  at  this  moment, 
thanking  heaven  he  is  free  at  last  from 
family  cares  in  the  shape  of  me.  I'm 
afraid  that  is  a  bad  draw.  Shall  we 
try  another?*' 

"Dut  surely  you  must  have  Bcnne  rela- 
tions?" Hugh  persisted. 

Di  laughed  rather  mirthlessly. 

"There  is  father's  sister.  Mrs.  Guy 
Wiston.  V\  e  called  there  once,  he  and 
I,  and  she  sent  down  word,  'Not  at 
home/  And  when  we  went  again,  we 
were  shown  into  a  sort  of  back  room, 
and  slie  came  down  and  told  Fatlier 
various  things,  mostly  true,  and  he  has 
never  spoken  or  written  to  her  since. 
Truth  is  so  awfully  unpleasant,  isn't  it, 
when  it  deals  with  one's  own  private 
deeds,  which  one  has  fondly  hoped  were 
all  huslied  up  and  safely  forpotten? 
D'you  think,  after  that  escapade,  that 
Mrs.  Guy  Wiston  is  much  use  as  a  fu- 
ture to  me?" 

She  was  sitting  on  the  rourh,  the 
orange-and-black  cushions  behind  her 
head. 

"What's  one  to  do  with  you?"  Hugh 
said  gently. 


"I  s'pose  I  couldn't  dust  the  rooms 

witli  Tom?"  Di  said  whimsically,  "It 
's  so  comfy  here,"  she  added. 

A  little  silence  fell  between  them. 

An  insane  thought  hammered  at 
Hugh's  mind  for  entrance,  but  he  barred 
it  out.  He  swung  round  suddenly  and 
faced  Di 

"You  are  so  young,  you  see,"  he  said, 
rather  curtly.    "If  Mrs.  Wiston  would 

look  after  you  for  a  year  or  so  

It  was  iniquitous  of  your  father  to  leave 
you  in  that  Kgham  Crescent  place." 

Di  got  up  and  went  across  to  him. 

"Please  don't  worry  about  me,"  she 
said  quietly.  "I  will  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Wiston.    1  promise  you," 

He  looked  away  again. 

"m  take  yon  there  in  a  taxi,"  he  said 
at  last. 

There  was  absolutely  notliing  else  to 
be  done,  he  told  himself,  while  he  waited 

for  Di  to  put  her  hat  on.  -What  else 

could  be  done? 

He  lifted  the  paper  and  scanned  it 
moodily.  'iTiere  was  an  account  of  the 
raid  on  the  gaming-house  in  it.  but  with 
no  mention  of  his  own  name,  of  course. 
Windlesham  was  prominently  mentioned. 

What  a  curse  the  whole  affair  had 
Ixjcn,  he  thoMght  for  the  hundredth  time. 

He  said  so  to  Di  as  they  sat  together 
in  the  taxi.  Her  face  grew  rathv 
strained  as  she  listened. 

"Of  course,  you  mustn't  say  anything 
about  it  to  your  aunt,"  Hugh  finished. 

"What  am  I  to  say,  then?"  Di  asked. 

"You  had  better  tell  her,  then,  that 
there  was  a  raid.  It  is  mercl\  the  truth, 
that;  and  then  let  her  think  you  have 
come  straight  to  her  for  help." 

"You  mean  I  mustn't  mention  last, 
night  at  all— being  with  you?**  Di  asked' 
steadily. 

He  looked  cjuietly  out  of  the  window, 
puifing  at  his  cigarette. 

'*It  would  be  better  not,  if  it  is  not 
necessary,"  he  said  at  last. 

"T^HE  taxi  stopped  at  the  number  in 

*    Grosvenor  Street. 
Hugh  sprang  nut. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  holding  her  hand. 

Her  eyes  were  lifted  to  his.  She  was 
fighting  to  keep  back  the  star*shine  of 
tears. 
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'  Good-by/'  the  *ud,  "and^nd  thank 

you." 

Belated  gratitude  stirred  ia  him. 

"It  is  I  who  owe  thanks  to  yon,"  he 
said  hastily. 

"La&t  night  did  really  happen,  you 
know,^'  Di  said,  sti'U  looking  up  at  him. 
"I  have  the  memory  of  the  greatest  ad- 
venture, that  will  belong  to  me  for 
always.  Good-by." 

He  got  tAck  into  the  taxi ;  it  began 
to  movf  away. 

"King  me  up  about  eight  ihi^  evening 
•>^I  shall  be  in  then— land  tell  me 'how 
you  gtt  on."  Ik  (  ailed  from  the  window. 

Di  had  a  last  glimpse  of  his  face;  then 
the  taxi  turned  llie  corner. 

Even  then  she  waited  a  moment,  as 
if  to  catch  the  very  last  echo  of  the  roll* 
ing  wheels. 

Then  she  mounted  the  steps  and 
pressed  thf  shining  bell. 

A  smart  footman  opened  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Wiston  is  very  ill,"  he  told  Di 
civilly. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  Di  said. 

i'lie  man  gave  the  address  of  tiic 
nursing  home  where  the  operation  had 
been  performed,  and  Di  mechanically 
repeated  it ;  then  he  shut  the  door,  and 
slie  turned  awav. 

In  the  open  space  of  Hanover  Square 
she  stood  still ;  the  tiniest  smile  flickered 
beneath  her  long  eyelashes. 

The  philosq;>hy  o{  a  very  diedcered, 
care-full  youth  returned  to  her  insist- 
ently. 

"So  that's  that,"  she  said.  ' 

There  ronained  a  cable  to  her  fathtf» 
an  almost  certain  foredonmed  failure,  or 
else  the  money  saved  from  cabling,  plus 
.  a  pound  or  two  extra,  the  remains  of 
largesse  unwillingly  pressed  upon  her 
by  her  stepmother  at  parting.  The  sum 
had  originally  \yccn  five  pounds. 

**Cheftp  lodgings  and  the  registry  of- 
fices over  again,"  Di  said  aloud. 

No  tliought  came  to  her  of  pleading 
for  further  help  from  Hugh ;  her  cour- 
age had  iKver  failed  to  flame  up  bril- 
liantly in  times  of  stress. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  crystal  youthfulness  of  the  year 
had  translated  itself  even  into  the  dull 

Hm  mmt  i— toUm— t  mi  "Sti 
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houses  and  stone  streets.  The  trees  In 
the  squares  were  blurs  of  da/zling  em- 
erald color  beneath  the  hot  blue  of  the 
sky.  Di  walked  along  towards  Regent 
Street,  and  beside  her  a  radiant  invisible 
figure  went — the  glad  memory  of  the 
great  adventure. 

She  had  time  now  to  think  it  all  over 
slowly  and  tranquilly.  The  radiant 
memory  hgu re  faded,  changed  into 
Hugh's  form ;  he  went  beside  her  in  tlie 
crowded  streets  bcsieath  ■  the  kindly* 
love  I  v  skv. 

A  ^  the  day  passed,  Di's  joyousness  left 
her.  .She  got  a  tiny  room  in  a  cheap 
boarding-house  in  Red  Lion  Square. 
She  had  lived  there  once  before  with 
her  father.  But  slio  had  obtained  no 
work.   Tlie  registry  olhces  sliut  at  six. 

Truth,  had  been  left  the  plaything  of 
the  four  winds  of  iuaven  for  all  Di 
cared.  Slie  had  begun  by  saying  all  she 
could  not  do  in  reply  to  the  curt  ques- 
t inning  of  the  clerks;  she  ended  by  de- 
I  lariiii;  tliore  was  nothing  she  could  not 
accomplish,  or  had  not,  at  some  time  in 
her  career.  Still,  she  had  not  got  work. 
She  walked  back  from  .\cton  to  Oxford 
Circus,  and  the  weariness  slie  felt  she 
thrust  aside,  because  it  was  nearly  time 
to  telephone. 

She  waited  at  Oxford  Circus  tube 
until  it  was  eight  o'clock ;  then  she  went 
into  the  telephone-box.  She  had  looked 
up  Hugh's  number  long  since.  She  gave 
it  eagerly  and  waited. 

At  last  a  man's  voice  said : 

"Hello!" 

"It's  I— Diaiuu"  slie  said  shyly. 

Thu  voice  came  again. 

**liT.  Carton's  savant  ^^leakiiig. 
Miss.  Mr.  C'arton's  dining  out;  went  off 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"Did  he  leave  a  message  ?"  Di  asked 
faintly. 

"No,  Miss.  Shall  I  tell  him  you  rang 

up?" 

Courage,  despair,  the  incomprdien* 

sible  feolin^^  slie  could  not  understand, 
seized  L>i  and  shook  her. 

"Oh,  tell  Mr.  Carton,  will  you,"  she 
said,  "that  Miss  Lester  rang  up  to  aay 
everything  is  quite  all  right" 

m  Hmmn"  wfll  jppw  fa  Ifcs 
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By  Gertrude   Brooke  Hamilton 


III  I T  was  her  profile  that  first 
arrested  Throckmorton's  at- 
1)  tention:  pure  perfection  of 
forehead,  nose  and  chin,  feathery 
lashes,  delicate  ear-waves  of  sun-sheened 
hair,  tender  lips,  immature,  delicious 
throat — and  faintly  rouged  cheeks. 

She  was  consuming  capon  in  a  little 
fish-and-game  Broadway  eating-house 
that  Throckmorton  patronized  once  in 
a  while  because  they  served  good  stuff 
and  the  types  were  interesting.  Her 
escort  was  a  beetle-browed  young  male 
with  bulging  .shoulders  and  skin  the 
texture  of  rare  roast-beef.  After  the 
capon  .she  had  strawberry  ice-cream.  By 
accident,  Throckmorton  saw  her  full 
face.  And  by  chance  her  eyes — dappled 
by  sun-flecks,  shaded  by  woody  shadows 


and  clarified  by  exquisite  coloring — 
turned  his  ^^*ay. 

He  twiddled  his  watch-chain,  and 
gravely  wired  her  a  mental  admonition : 
"Youngster,  wash  that  stuff  off  your 
cheeks.  It  brands  you  scarlet — and 
you're  pearly  white.  Kiddy,  where  did 
you  come  from?  Where  are  you  going? 
Surely  that  husky  huckster  isn't  your 
beau !  .You  look  like  a  sap-filled  blood- 
root,  or  a  pebble  splashed  with  crimson 
at  •  the  bottom  of  a  brook,  or  down 
dropped  from  a  flying  bird's  -breast. 
You're  so  verdant  that  you  make  me 
feel  an  old,  old  man.  And  the  way  you 
stuff  your  tummy  with  your  service  of 
ice-cream!  Enthusiasms  aren't  dead, 
appetites  aren't  satiated,  if  a  girl  with  a 
face  like  yours  can  take  such  delight  in 
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"Good  evening,  Peg,"  he-  said  cour- 
teously. "You  look  fit  to  your  finger- 
tips." 

"Hello,"  replied  the  flapper,  giving 
him  a  hand  redolent  of  polishing-paste 
and  orange-sticks.  "How's  your  health  ?" 

"In  need  of  a  tonic,"  said  Throck- 
inorlon. 

"Join  us,"  invited  Peggy.  "We're 
t<»ni(ky."  Slie  drew  an  imaginary  cork 
with  a  buoyant  hand  and  dosed 
him  with  an  imaginary  gulp  of 
bitter-sweet  medicine.  "Our  table's 
big  enough  for  a  nest  of  six."  she 
added  largely.  "Net  another  swal- 
low for  the  sixth  birdie  in  the 

fl(Mk." 

"Thanks,"   said  Throckmorton. 
"If  I'm  not  ii.-  trop  as  a  fifth.  I'll 
keep  the  number  odd,  cherie." 
"  Talk   .American."   begged  the 
manicurist.  "None  of  us  speak 
the  war  languages.  Cieorgc," — 
to  the  belted  jacket, — "pass 


"Fmnkly,  you're  too  pretty.  A  m«n'»  first  defmte  thujugKt 
on  being  alone  «itK  you  is.  'Lead  ii*  not  into  temptation.'  " 


petrified  berries,  longealed  milk  and 
frozen,  nefarious  coloring-matter!" 

He  brought  himself  back  to  his  fish 
and  ate  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  touch 
of  melancholy.  He  had  a  fastidiously 
shaven  cliin,  a  cynical,  humorous  mouth, 
handsome  nostrils,  well-shaped,  slate- 
colored  eyes  and  the  curried  look  of  a 
comfortably  stalled  animal. 

In  the  capon-consuming  party  was  a 
brunette  flapper  accompanied  by  a  Billy- 
boy in  a  belted  jacket.  The  flapper 
happened  to  be  a  manicurist  named 
Peggy  in  Tlirockmorton's  hotel.  After 
his  demi-tasse.  Throckmorton  leisurely 
arose  and  strolled  over  to  Pegg)-'s 
table. 


Mr.  Throckmorton  the  wine-card.  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  meet  my  chum — Miss 
Babbie  Chitt." 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Throck- 
morton. lx)wing  to  downcast,  feathery 
lashes. 

"How  do  you  do?"  replied  Babbie 
Chitt,  finishing  her  ice-cream. 

"Meet  Mr.  George  Flounder,"  con- 
tinued the  genial  Pegg>'. 

Throckmorton  accepted  the  wine-card 
from  George,  and  politely  shook  hands. 

".And  Mr.  Jake  Butch,"  said  Peggy. 

Throckmorton  shook  hands  with 
Jake — and  drew  Jake's  beetling  brows 
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togetficr  bf  USdog  chair  at  the  other 
side  of  Babbie  Chitt.  "Having  a  iine 
time?"  Throckmorton  asked  Babbie. 

'*Fniei"  answered  BaUiie,  scraping 
her  saucer. 

"Eat  some  more  cream,"  suggested 
Throckmorton.  "  I  hey  serve  an  ice  of 
'  three  colo^  that's  quite  oxnamental. 
Try  it." 

Bab,bie  shook  her  head.  "I'll  have 
some  more  strawberry." 

Jake  Butch  gave  the  waiter  ttie  order. 

"Most  women  like  to  juggle  several 
''oiors  at  once,"  said  Throckmorton. 
"All  women  like  rainbows.** 

Babbie  was  .'^iKnt. 

**And  they  like  the  pots  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  rainbows,"  added  Throck- 
morton idly,  wishing  her  lashes  would 
lift  and  disclose  their  sun-dappled 
puols.  "Women  are  as  multicolored  as 
Jo8q>h*B  coat — and  men  are  a  set  of 
wooden  coat  hangers.  It's  a  funny  sort 
of  clothes-closet;  isn't  it?  The  rain- 
bows all  come  from  electric  bulbs,  and 
the  gold-pots  are  mostly  pufT-pots  of 
bluff.  I  like  to  watc  !i  the  rainbows  and 
potters.  They  keep  Broadway  from 
going  stale ;  don't  they?"  He  was  talk- 
ing to  make  her  lashes,  lift. 

Babbie  Chitt  kept  her  eyes.  down. 

"Mr.  Throclemorton,'*  said  Peggy, 
intruding  with  sportive  emphasis, 
"please  nsc  your  brain-power  to  size 
my  chum  up  more  correctly.  I've 
known  Bab  Chitt  for  two  weeks — 
and  she's  not  in  the  rainbow  class. 
She's  an  .  eight -per  stenographer  who, 
being  jobless  just  now,  is  head-posing 
for  an  artist.  Mr.  Botch  is  pursuing 
her  n  th  a  wedding  ring  and  a  Yonkers 
fiat— and  any  gentleman  who  butts  in 
hits  the  danger-belt.  It's  heat  to  be 
frank  all  around  when  five's  the  niim 
bcr."   Peggv  gave  Jake  a  merry  wink. 

George  Flounder  tactfully  consnlted 
Jake's  opinion  on  the  current  movie 
shows.    Jake  was  a  picture  devotee. 

"Do  you  like  moving  pictures?" 
•Throckmorton  asked  Babbie. 

"Yes,"  she  laughed,  lifting  her  eves. 

•*Wonder  if  Jake  would '  mind  my 
taking  in  some  shows  with  the  crowd." 
Throckmorton's  voice  slowed. 

Babbie  evaded  the  issue  with  her 
simple  laugh. 


"May  I  go  wherever  the  bunch  drifts, 
Mr.  Butch?"  Throckmorton  idquired 

civilly. 

"Why,  yes."  Flodied  by  a  eulogy^  on 
his    favorite    screen-actort   Jake  was 

caught  otT  guard. 

"I  ll  go  wliether  or  not  Jake  minds/' 
said  Throckmorton  into  Babbie's  ear. 
Her  responsive,  light-filtered  eyes  made 
him  relax  in  a  passing  sensation  of  re- 
captured ardor.  It.  trickled  through 
him  like  a  shaft  of  winter  sunshine.  In 
his  forties,  with  dij»esttve  organs  and 
joints  that  were  sometimes  fretful,  his 
senses  had  long  since  been  immime  to  < 
eat^erncss.  He  spoke  again  solely  to 
Babbie.  "  I  he  jag  promises  delightful 
intoxication."  Settling  His  waistcoat,  he 
stood  up. 

'T'HEY  left  tile  fish -and -game  house 
and  went  up  Broadway.  Peggy  and 

(lenrge  locked  arms  and  swung  ahead. 
Throckmorton,  Jake  and  Babbie  walked 
abreast — ^Jake  on  the  outside,  with 
vigorous,  aggressive  steps  demanding 
elbow-room.  At  first  Babbie  Chitt  kept 
closer  to  Jake.  Gradually  she  walked 
nearer  Throdcmorton.  Gradtially  suns 
began  to  dance  in  her 

A  motion-picture  palace  engulfed 
them.  Peggy  and  George  settled-  down 
to  gum  and  absorption.  Jake  Butch 
glowered  at  his  shoes.  Throckmorton 
and  Babbie  snatched  conversation  in 
whispers. 

ThfV  "did"  a  circle  of  motion-picture 
places,  landing  up  for  supper  in  a 
trottery  recommended  by  George, 
where  between  dances  an  Hawaiian  girl 
did  a  native  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
current  fad — the  ukelele.  Throck- 
morton's footing  the  bill  endeared  him 
to  flcorge  and  heightened  Jake's  brood- 
ing antagonism.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  goat  in  Jake — ^homs,  hoofs  and 
tail — was  being  roused.  George,  in 
an  aside  to  Throckmorton,  sounded  a 
note  of  warning;  and  Peggy  had  a 
word  with  Babbie.  But  BabUe,  sun, 
moon  and  stars  in  her  eyes,  kept  turn- 
ing to  Throckmorton.  And  Throck- 
morton, widi  money  enough  to  fear 
nothing,  indolently  flaunted  the  red 
flag  of  mentality  under  Jake's  bullish 
nose. 
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In  the  wee,  sma'  hoars,  just  as  they 

passed  a  "hot-dog"  cart  under  the  arc- 
lights  of  Matiluittaii.  Jake  Butch  spit  on 
his  hands  and  bluricd:  "I'll  eat  your 
liver,  you  dude!" 

"Be  rart'ful  what  you  eat,  lad," 
gently  eluded  I  hrockmorton. 

Jake's  hand  twisted;  his  powerful 
arm  swung  back  and  shot  forward. 

'rhrockmortim  durkcd — and  enjoyed 
the  smashing  scnsatiuix  of  having  his 
eyeglasses  broken  on  his  nose. 

Peggy  smothered  a  scream  and  scur- 
ried ofi  with  (aieorge. 

Babbie  stood  ^11,  dilated  eyes  on 
Throckmorton. 

Far  down  the  side  street  an  officer  of 
the  law  and  an  early  morning  gang 
sprang  Up. 

Jake's  loose,  iiitlanied  fare  ground  its 
big  chin  into  his  opponent's  shoulder. 
Throckmorton  grappled  Jake's  splendid 
body,  luxuriated  in  a  debasing  and  grati- 
fying second  of  purely  animal  hate— 
and  rolled  to  the  concrete. 

He  saw  Babbie  whiten  and  run. 

Rid  of  the  woman,  I'hriK  kmorton  let 
loose.  Lord  love  life!  it  was  good  to 
roll  in  the  gutter  and  wallow ! 

It  took  the  '.'t  ()])"  and  several  of  the 
gang  to  detach  Thrwkmorton  from 
Jake — ^Jake,  vibrant  with  young  pas- 
rion;  great,  bulging,  twitching  muscles; 
hard,  huge  hulk  ;  Inmds  like  iron  hooks. 
For  Throckmorton, 
.clubman,  dilettante, 
idler  and  cynic,  clung 
to  Jake  Butch  like  a 
loving  leech ! 

Five  A.  M.  found 
Throrkmnrtdn  in  his 
overcom  for  table  hotel 
suite  on  Park  Avenue 
with  gory  nose,  half- 
closed  eye,  tousled 
hair,  torn  collar, 
ooze-spattered  coat — 
and  blood,  stalled  by 
sedentary  living  and 
sluggish  loving,  roar- 
ing through  hte  vefos. 
His  puisc"!  pounded 
for  more  fight!  His 
arms  ached  for  more 
of  Jake !  He  wns  all 
man,     H  i  s  racing 


thouf^ts  swept  the  circle  and  went  back 

to  the  woman.  A  dawn-faced  girl  had 
made  him  young  again.  For  the  minute, 
every  bit  of  activity  in  him,  every 
particle  of  vigw,  worshiped  Babbie 
Chitt. 

DA'V  or  two  later  Throckmorton 

had  Peggy  attend  his  finger-nails. 
His  unexpei  teii  pugilistic  tendencies  bad 
rendered  I'eg  a  bit  wary,  though  saucy 
repartee' was  her  temptation  and  she  fell 
for  it  when  Throckmorton  teased  htr 
imo  the  trap.  He  got  her  to  talk  about 
Babbie  Chitt.  Peg  critidsed-Babbie  and 
declared  the  two-week  chumship  called 
off.  She  reluctantly  promised  to  tell 
Babbie  that  I  hrockmorton  had  a  steno- 
graphic vacancy  in  his  downtown  office, 
and  good-naturedly  admitted  that  Bab- 
bie might  just  as  well  take  dictation  at 
sixteen-per  as  lose  her  modesty  in  ^ht 
studios  or  her  looks  in  Jake's  flat. 

Babbie  Chitt  came  to  see  Throck- 
morton's manager  and  was  installed  in 
his  office.  Several  wedcs  later  two  men 
( lerk>;  in  the  office  pumnieled  each  other 
into  hospitals.  The  girl  clerks  laid  the 
blame  on  Babbie  Chitt. 

Throckmorton  had  Babbie  come  into 
his  pri\'ate  office.  He  was  at  the 
moment  giving  notes  to  his  stenog- 
rapher, and  the  contrast  between  the 
typical  business  girl  and  Babbie  in- 
stantly bristled  the  atmosphere. 
Babble's  great,  sunny  '  eyes, 
lovely,  laughing  mouth,  softly 
vivid  hair  and  foolishly  tinted 
cheeks  put  out  .swords  at  every 
point  against  plain,  clean-cut, 
un-toned  attractions.  Thrcick- 
morton  told  Babbie  to  sit  down, 
fioiibiMl  hh  notes,  dismissed  his 
stenographer,  and  wheeling 
in  his  chair,  beat  an  ironical 
tattoo  on  the  arm.s. 

Babbie  sat  quiescent.  She 
seemed  beguilingly  confident 
of  any  man's  ability  to  work 
out  her  problem  for  her: 


TKc  music  ^  tk*  currant      — the  ukcld*. 


Throckmorton  felt  a 

pin-prick  of  irrita- 
tion. He  asked  him- 
self testily.  "Why 
does  she  rouge?"  .ind 
answered :  "Because, 
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tundcnieath  that  infantOe  ex- 
terior, she's  after  gewgaws — 
sordid,  like  the  rest  of  'em. 
She's  placidly  aware  of  her 

.ability  to  get  men  hot  at  the 
heels.  And  she  knows  she'll 
come  into  her  own." 

He  stopped  his  tattoo  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 
His  office,  fifteen  stories  up, 
embraced  a  bird'  s-ej^  view 
of  the  city.  It  was  spring, 
and  the  parks  were  begin- 
ning to  show  it.  "Where  did 
you  come  from?"  lie  ab- 
ruptly asked  Bal)I)ie  Chitt. 
•  "The  country,"  slie  an- 
swered, sliding  from  her  seat 
and  approaching  the  4rin^ 
dow. 

"A  farm?" 

"Yes  —  in  Connecticut." 
She  pointed  from  the  win- 
dow. "Look  at  those  pretty 
pigeons  over  there — why  are 

they  always  flying  alwut  the 
Metropolitan  Tower?" 

"Never  mind  about  the 
pigeons.  The  Connecticut 
hills  art-  fine  in  tlie  sprin^^. 
If  I  were  you,  I'd  go 
hack." 

Babbie^kat  her  elbows  on  the  window- 
ledge.  Her  face  clouded ;  the  tender 
mouth  sagged;  the  eyes  blurred  to 
pansy-purple  and  blue-violet. 

"Didn't  you  have  a  happy  kid-hood?" 
Thrcxkmorton  inquiredi  his  voice  get- 
ting a  trifle  glib  because  her  sagging 
mouth  suggested  that  kis.ses  might  curve 
it  upward.  "Tell  me  about  the  farm," 
he  said.  "Whereabouts  in  Connecti- 
cut?" 

"North  Windham."  Her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  pigeons.  "On  the  edge  of  a 
sommer  colony." 

"That  somnds  nice.  Why  don't  you 
want  to  go  back?  Don't  y<m  get  along 
well  with  your  people?" 

"There's  only  a  person — my  step- 
father, Denis  O'Rourkc.  He's  the 
meanest  man  in  Windham.  He  owns 
acres  and  acres ;  the  colony  bought  its 
lots  from  hka.  In  the  summer  he's  the 
gsrbage-  and  rubhish-man  for  the 
colony.   In  the  winter  he  drinks." 


An  HsMnan  Sid  Jli  s 


.  "That's  less  hopeful.  You  couldn't 
be  bUinitd  for  wintering  in  town.  But 
there's  plenty  of  rubbish  and  garbage 
here.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  go  badt. 
May!)c  there's  a  brawny  younj;  farmer — 
a  rural  edition  of  Jake — whose  heart  will 
pit-pat  at  your  return.  Or  perh^ 
you'll  meet  a  nice  young  college  chap  in 
the  summer  colony.  Any- 
go  back. 
"The  truth  is,  you  aren't 
up  to  the  mark  in  stenog- 
raphy, youngster;  they  say 
your  letters  are  misspelled 
and  faultily  typed.  Besides, 
you  set  our  youth  by  tlie  ears. 
Frankly,  you're  too  pretty — 
so  pretty  that  a  man's  first 
definite  thought  on  being 
alone  with  you  is,  'Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.*  Go 
back  and  put  up  with  Denis 
O'Rourke's  bibulous  idiosyn- 
crasies. The  pleasant  sum- 
mer before  yon.  Go  roam 
the  hills."  He  slid  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and 
looked  again  at  the  window- 
view.  Not  only  was  Babbie's 
month  vastly  ai)poaling,  but 
the  soft  white  hollow  of  her 
nedk,  guarded  bn  eidier  side 
by  just  visible,  velvety  collar-bones, 
seemed  love's  own  cradle. 

Babbie  appeared  unconscious  of  any 
volts  of  sweet  suggestion.  "I  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  North  Windham," 
she  said  stubbornly.  "The  simuner  isn't 
pleasant.  It's  hard.  Nodiing  but  gb>ls 
with  lots  of  clothes,  and  men  in  white 
flannels  who  pester  you  to  go  huckle- 
berryirig  and  show  them  the  paths,  and 
fat  mothers  who  sit  on  verandas  and  do 
tatting.  And  the  winter!"  A  cloud 
blew  over  her  face  and  obscured  its 
light. 

She  spoke  miserably.  "Just  hills — 
and  blackness  when  the  lamp  is  out — 
and  frozen  water  to  wash  in — and 
canned  stuff  to  eat — and  fires  to  build — 
and  —  hills  —  and  Denis  O'Rourke 
drunk."  The  shaking  of  her  head 
bronj^t  the  marvelous  corn-silk  sheen 
of  her  hair  into  prominence. 

Throckmorton's  hands  twitched  in  his 
pockets.  His  fingers  teased  him  to  make 
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winds  of  them  and  blow  her  hair  about. 
"You'd  better  go  bark."  lu-  said  leisurely. 
"You'll  find  hills  here — mountains." 
His  glance  lingered  on  her ;  and  he  felt 
a  tightening  in  his  throat.  In  the  void 
where  his  heart  had  once  beat,  some- 
thing throbbed.  A  fresh  infusion  of 
blood  purged  his  veins. 

His  voice  was  even  and  superficial. 
"You're  like  a  wood-flower.  You 
mustn't  be  picked  and  thrown  away  to 
wither."  He  kej)!  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  "I'm  going  to  take  you  up  to 
Grand  Central  and  put  you  on  your 
train.  \ Ou're  going  back  to  Connecti- 
cut." His  tone  warned  her  against 
himself.  His  look,  beginning  to  sweep 
her,  warned  her  against  his  sex. 

Palibie's  glance  faltered,  and  dropped. 
"Maybe  you're  right,"  she  said  in  a 
scared  voice.  "Thank  you.  1*11  go. 
I'll  get  my  hat."  Head  drooping,  step 
guilty,  she  left  the  office. 

Throckmorton  put  her  on  a  train  for 
Connecticut  that  aftemooa  His  last 
impulse  was  to  cuddle  her  Itand  and  tell 
her  to  stay  and  play  with  him.  His 
sense  of  relief  as  her  train  pulled  out 
was  humorous  in  its  vehemence.' 

/^NCE  or  twice  during  that  spring 
and  sununer  Throckmorton  thought 
of  Pabhie  roaminp;  her  hills,  j)itting  her 
beauty  against  wood-flowers^  frolicking 
hi  naive  nudity  in  wood-streams,  catdi- 
ing  glimmers  of  her  milk-white  perfec- 
tion in  wood-pools — and  escaping  un- 
harmed and  wood-warmed  from  her 
coquetries  with  nature. 

"That  autumn  he  saw  Babbie  Chitt 
deuKHistrating  a  hair-waver  in  the  show- 
window  of  Julie's  hairdressing  parlors 
just  off  Fifth  Avenue.  A  crowd  of  men 
shifted  roiTstantly  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow.   Babbie  was  rouged. 

Disgusted,  Throckmorton  shrugged-^ 
and  had  Peggy  take  h^^  f:n;;er-nails  in 
hand.  Peg  had  not  seen  Babbie  for 
nxnrtbs.  So  Throckmorton  went  down 
to  Julie's  hairdressing  parlors. 

Babliie  came  flvin^j  to  meet  him  with 
a  waver  In  her  hand.  "I  saw  you  to- 
day," she  said  brightly.  "Want  your 
hair  curled?" 

"I  want  a  smashed  idol  mended,"  he 
retorted.  "You  came  back." 


She  lAu^ied.  Her  face  warmed.  She 
drew  nearer.    "I'm  glad  to  see  yon," 

she  siglied. 
His  senses  reBected  die  glow.  **Ome 

to  dinner  with  me,"  he  said. 

Her  eyes  shone.  "I'll  be  ready  at 
seven."  She  gave  htm  her  address. 
The  show-window  claimed  her  again. 
He  left  her  artlessly  waving  her  crow^n- 
ing  glory  before  a  condbative  male 
crowd. 

At  dinner  she  told  him  about  Waddy 
Knowles,  Junior.  Waddy,  son  of  a 
millionaire,  had  become  so  enamored  of 
Babbie  that  once  when  she  had  dined 
with  him.  the  pampered  youth,  peevishly 
accusing  her  of  flirting  with  another 
man,  had  cracked  the  other  man  over- 
the  noodle  with  his  cane — and  pot  them 
into  the  newspapers  with  a  silly,  sensa- 
tional paragraph.  She  laughed  glee- 
fully as  she  told  the  story. 

"You're  a  stick  of  djTiamite  wrapped 
in  crystal  sugar,"  commented  Throck- 
morton. "My  sympathies  are  with 
young  Knowles." 

"Mine  too,"  said  Babbie,  mouth  full 
of  curry.  "He  wants  me  to  marry 
hun." 

Throckmorton  smiled.  "Never  refuse 
a  son  of  millions,"  he  lazily  advised. 

"Would  you  marry  him?"  she  asked, 
face  pensive.  » 

He  laughed  outright.  "I  sure  would. 
His  pa's  worth  hfe  weight  in  gold— -and 
he  weighs  heavy.  His  ma  leads  society. 
And  his  sis'  married  a  member  of  the 
English  parliament." 

Babble's  penslveness  increased.  "Is 
that  the  crowd  you  go  wifli?"  she  adted 
thoughtfully. 

"A  crowd  as  stupid,"  admitted 
Throckmorton. 

"5?tupid?"  she  repeated,  widi  a  won- 
dering intonation. 

Throckmorton  colored.  "Eat  your 
curry."  he  commanded.  "You  have  the 
possibilities  of  a  diabolically  angelic 
coquette.  What's  become  of  Jake? 
And  do  yott  now  consider  yourself  be- 
ynnd  poor  Peg  and  her  ten-twenty- 
thirty  wit?  Don't  let  young  Knowles 
turn  your  head.  Doa*t  let  me  turn  it 
Keep  your  feet  on  vour  level,  my 
dear.  Children  who  trespass  come  to 
grief." 
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Her  eyes 
began  to 
sparkle.  "If 
I  marry 
W  a  d  d  y 
K  n  o  w  1  e  s, 
your  level 
will  be  my 
level!"  she 
triumphed. 

"My  peo- 
ple your 
people  and 
my  God  your 


if  she  wanted  to.  His  tone  ridiculed 
her — yet  valued  her  beyond  rubies  be- 
cause she  brought  resurrection  to  the 
tomb  where  his  dead  heart  decayed. 

"I  believe  I'm  falling  in  love  with 
you!"  he  giddily  told  her.  "Come, 
molehill ! — re  juvenate  the  nrauntain !" 

Babbie  passed  her  plate  for  more 
I  urry.    "Moles  are  blind.    And  I  hate- 
hills,"  she  cogitated.    "And  mountains 
are  too  high."    She  ate  the  rest  of  her 
dinner  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  pre- 
cision.   When  she  said  good  night  to 
him,  her  lifted  eyes  were  enigmatical. 
He  was  astounded  to  learn  from 
subsequent  newspaper  that  Waddy 
Knowlcs,  Junior, 
had  married  a  hair- 
dresser named  Bab- 
bie Chitt.     It  was 
reported  that  Wad- 
dy Knowles,  Senior, 
had  at  first 


taken  steps 
to  annul  the 
m  arriage. 
Waddy. 
Junior,  not 
being  twen- 
ty-one, but 
that  Mrs. 
Waddy, 


"  If  I  marry  Waddy  KnowIe«, 
your  l«v*l  will  b«  my  lavcl !  " 
sh«  Iriump 


God,"  he  observed  in  serene  completion 
of  the  allusion. 

Her  teeth  caught  her  tender  lip.' 
"Oh— fine!"  she  cried. 

"Please !"  remonstrated  Throckmor- 
ton, holding  up  his  hands  in  mock  con- 
fusion. "Babbie,  I  swear  I'll  never  ask 
you  to  eat  with  me  again !  And  will 
you  dine  with  me  to-morrow — and  every 
day  this  week?  You're  more  beautiful 
than  ever — and  if  you're  in  New  York, 
you  may  as  well  be  of  it.  If  you  wont 
stay  in  the  hills — am  I  not  as  good  a 
mountain  as — young  Knowles?"  He 
captured  her  eyes.  He  didn't  believe 
that  she  could  marry  Waddy  Knowles 


\J)  Senior, 
won  by  the 
winsome 
beauty  of  her  new  daughter,  had 
installed  the  young  couple  in  a 
palatial  .suite  in  the  Knowles 
mansion  on  upper  Fifth  Ave* 
M  nue. 

Throckmorton  took  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

On  his  return,  he  heard  that  Mrs. 
Waddy,  Senior,  was  giving  a  flower- 
show  at  the  Waldorf  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Relief  Fund  and  that  the  lovely 
Mrs.  Waddy,  Junior,  had  charge  of  the 
lily-booth. 

Curious,  rather  cautious,  entirely 
skeptical,  Throckmorton  attended  the 
flower-show.  The  lily-booth  was  a  point 
of  general  interest.  Babbie,  lily-framed, 
was  dazzling. 

Impetuously,  Throckmorton  made  his 
way  to  her.  "Any  lilies  for  an  old 
friend?"  he  asked,  leaning  across 
flowery  sheafs. 
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"Throck!"  said  Babbie  joyously,  and 
held  out  a  whitc-sli)\  cd  hand. 

"Babbie,"  he  replied  in  an  undertone, 
*'what  did  yott  do  it  for?"  . 

"Vou  told  me  to.'*  Her  voice  outdid 
his  in  intimacy. 

"I  was  joking." 

"How  could  I  know  that?" 

".\nd  you're  really  married  to  mil- 
lions. Happy?" 

."Happy  as  a  lark!  Buy  my  lilies." 
She  crowded  an  armfol  of  blossoms  to- 
ward him. 

"The  best  have  been  sold,  Bab."  His 
voice  was  husky. 

She  pave  him  a  thoughtful  look. 

Several  lily-buyers  came  up  to  the 
booth.  A  man  with  sleepy  fires  in  his 
dark  eyes  lingered.  Babbie  introduced 
Throckmorton  to  Rider  Cosmo.  Waddy 
Knowles,  Junior,  emerged  from  the 
back-ground  and  stationed  himself  beside 
his  wife.  A  tall  young  woman  in  silver 
fox  strolled  from  the  poppy-booth. 
Throckmorton  met  Patra  Cosmo,  Rider's 
sister. 

Patra  Cosmo  was  a  type  Throckmor- 


ton admired.  Her  carriage  was  striking; 
her  mouth  ripe  and  sardonic  ;  her  move- 
ments were  long  and  free  and  her  eyes 
as  bUxk  as  an&adte.  A  mellow  con- 
tralto gave  poignancy  to  everything  she 
said.  She  was  openly  contemptuous  and 
brilliantly  cognizant  of  men.  Her  look 
challenged  Throckmorton,  analyzed,  ap- 
proved— and  took  imperative  possession. 

Throckmorton  welcomed  the  new 
rule.  Hurriedly  touching  and  dropping 
Babbie's  hand,  he  went.- with  Patra 
Cosmo  to  her  poppy-booth. 

"Buy  poppies,"  drawled  Patra,  show- 
ing magnificent  teeth.  "A  poppy  flam* 
boyantly  admits  her  sin  of  garishnesa. 
What  mere  man  can  detect  the  quick- 
sand at  the  bottom  of  a  lily-pond?" 

"Sell  me  your  poppiesT*  begged 
Throckmorton  sincerely. 

IN  the  season  that  followed,  Throdc- 

■  morton  deliberately  imagined  himself 
pleased  by  Patra  Cosmo.  Babbie — 
sweet,  slight  fragrance  rendered  exotic 
by  money,  lyrical  appeal  striking  strong 
chords  because  she  was  moving  lightly 
along  his  level — alarmed  and  chagrined 
him. 

It  was  Patra  who  first  told  Throck- 
morton that  Waddy  Knowles,  Junior, 
was  tiring  of  Babbie  and  turning 
l  >ack  to  his  kind,  and  that  the  "lily"  was 
hitting  spectacular  spotlights. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  VVaddy  divorced 
Babbie. 

Patra  told  TTirockmorton  that  her 
brother  Rider  had  <been  the  princq»al 
man  in  the  case. 

Society  dropped  Babbie. 

Throckmorton,  giddily  desirous  of 
shielding  Babbie,  and  coldly  distrustful 
of  her,  kept  clear  of  tfie  sitmitibn. 

Babbie  came  to  sec  Throckmorton. 
"I'm  wound  up.  Throck."  she  said 
simply.    "What  sl^all  I  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bab."  Throck- 
morton's voice  was  guarded. 

"Help  me,"  she  said.  "I'm  in- 
trenched. And  I  can't  see  any  escape." 

"Fate  helps  tho.se  who  help  them- 
selves." His  tone  cnt  like  barbed  wire. 

Her  head  drooped.  "It's  all  such  a 
muddle,"  she  murmured. 

"Yes,"— curtlv.  "Life  is-^hen  a 
woman  has  her  way.'* 
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"I  think  it's  the  men  who  mix  things 
up," — sighing.  "There's  Wad's  father — 
he  couldn't  rest  till  he'd  tightened  that 
belt  of  Knowles  money  around  me  and 
bought  the  evidence  for  his  son's  free- 
dom. And  there's  Wad — poor  Wad." 
She  cxyvered  her  face. 

"Don't  forget  Rider  Cosmo,"— dryly. 

"He  belongs  in  tlie  muddy  trio." 

She  shivered  back  into  her  chair,  face 
still  hidden. 

"And  a  woman  at  the  bottom  o£  it 
all!"  smiled  Throckmorton. 

BABBIE  sat  quiescent  in  the  fireli^^t. 
Throckmorton  had  an  apartment 
that  year,  and  roaring  wood-fires  were 
helping  him  pass  his  evenings.  Hand- 
some nostrils  distended,  slate-colored 
eyes  frigid,  he  looked  Babbie  over.  Good 
living  had  brought  her  np  to  fl  costly 
standard  of  perfection. 

A  log  fell  in  the  fire,  and  she  took 
her  liands  from  her  face.  "V'ou  nmst 
help  me,  Throck,"  she  insisted.  "I've 
used  up  my  last  rfi:t--\\';i(i's  father 
saw  to  it  that  I  didn't  get  any  money. 
And  I'm — afraid  of  Rider  Cosmo." 
He  mended  the  iire,  mouth  quirking. 
She  gulped  bark  her  tears.  "I've 
come  to  you.  What  shall  I  do?  I've 
thought  of  a  course  in  interior  decorat- 
ing at  the  School  of  Design,  but — " 

He  put  the  tongs  in  their  place, 
dusted  his  hands  and  folded  his 
arms.    "W  In  d<>  you  honor  me?" 
he  inquired,  moistetiing  his  lips. 
Her  breath  lengthened. 


His  hands  tightened  over  his -elbows. 
"Why  do  you  come  to  me?  Because  I 
deny  myself  the  luxury  of  makuig  love 
to  you?  Because,  at  the  first,  I  tried  to 
save  you  from  your  soul-wrecking,  trivial 
nature?  Because  I've  had  strength 
enough  -  to  resist  tiw  tendrils  you  con- 
stantly put  out  toward  men? — the  ten- 
drils that  seem  so  crisp  and  delicate — 
and  in  reality  have  the  terrible  tenacity 
of  wild  grapevines  I'*  His  knuckles 
showed  white  as  his  fingers  gripj)ed  liis 
elbows.  His  blood  was  beginuiiig  to 
fre^en. 

"Do  you  know  what  I'd  do,  if  I  were 

you,  "Bab?"  he  said,  in  an  idle,  .suppressed 
voice.  "I'd  flee — gewgaws  and  fine 
tastes  and  tickled  palate — back  to  the 
farm  and  Denis  O'Rourke."  lie  gave  a 
lazy,  grating  laugh.  "I'd  collect  rubbish 
and  garner  in  garbage-cans  and  bare  my 
lovely  breast  to  the  unlovely  winter." 
His  voice  lagged.  "I'd  sa^'e  an  old 
friend  from  going  mad  in  his  comfort- 
able middle  age  over  a  tarnished  lily." 

I_IEK  face  sank  till  her  chin  touched 
the  hollow  In  her  throat   Her  lips 
parted.   A  palpitating  sweetness  envel- 

ofied  her. 

He  did  what  he  had  known  all  along 
she  would  some  day  make  hfan  do.  He 
lifted  her  up,  and  drank  youth  from 
her  lips. 

11     _  At  the  zenith 

^•'^  of  the  kiss,  he 

reflected  tliat 
all  women  were 
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liars,  and  that  Hal)bie,  from  the  first, 
had  worked  slyly  for  his  subjugation. 
And  now  she  was  coming  close,  with 
her  wistful  eyes  and  sun-slieened  hair, 
wooing  him  back  to  young  destructive 
agonies  whose  very  sweetness  rotted  them ! 

He  groaned  and  thrust  her  away 
from  him. 

Habbie.  roseate,  kept  lier  great, 
questioning  eyes  on  iiis  fare.  "Vou 
don't  trust  nie."  she  said  timidlv. 

He  was  stern.    "No,  Hab."  ' 

She  twisted  her  rings.  "Haven't 
I  reached  your  level?" 

"Yes."  ■ 

"A  woman  nmst  go  beyond  a 
man's  level? — is  that  it?" 
"Yes." 

"How    dt)cs  she 
'beyond?'  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"By  U'ing  good?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"I'm  good.  I  linKk." 

"I     diiiTi    think  so, 
Bab." 

She  looked  frightened 
— as  if  she  had  come  a 
long  way.  but  not  long 
enough — and  maybe  the 
wrong  way.  She 
gazed  at  him  pite- 
ously. 

His  look  bitterly 


alone.  I  wish  you'd  stop  asking  my  ad- 
vice— I'm  not  the  Almighty.  Ooii'i  do 
it  any  more.  Ho  you  hear  that?"  He 
condemned  her  with  his  forefinger.  "I 
don't  believe  in  you.  I  never  have 
believed  in  you — never  will.  Go  revenge 
yourself  by  catcliing  another  million- 


"Do  wKitrver  your  in- 
genuous natiir*  prompts 

you  to  do  You're 

as  rotten  as  the  paint  on 
your   cK««lu!"  K«  (in- 
i»K«<l  with  difjiculty. 


appraised  lur.  her 
parcl  and  jewelry. 

Her  color  Huctuateil. 
With  a  jieliilant  gesture, 
she  pulle<l  her  rin^s 
from  her  hatKl>.  'riieii 
she  put  the  rings  back. 
"They  make  me  pretty! 
fensively. 

His  stare  was  as  cold  as  granite. 
"Yes,  they  make  you  pretty."  he  agreed. 
"And  I  wish  you'd  go  away  and  let  mc 


she  cried  de- 


dollar  husband.  Do  whatever  your 
ingenuous  nature  prompts  you  to  do. 
....  You'te  as  rotten  as  the  paint  on 
your  cheeks !"  he  finished  with  difficulty. 

Babbie  put  her  hands  over  her  ears. 
Big-eyed,  she  ran  to  the  door,  and 
through  it,  still  sheltering  her  ears  with 
her  hands. 

U'lutelipped,  he  mended  his  fire 
again,  .selected  a  novel,  opened  a  box  of 
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cigars  and  sat  down  to  pass  the  long, 
unmolested  evening. 

D  ABB  IK  went  utterly  from  Throck- 
^  mortou's  life.  And  Halihic's  face 
remained  stamped  like  a  photograph.on 
his  brain.  He  fo.x  trtsttcd  ^vi(ll  l\itra 
Cosmo — imagined  himseli  enthralled  by 
a  pictureifiquc  yuung  actress;  he  drai^ 
a  bit  heavily,  read  deeply  and  alarmed 
his  physician  by  consulting  him. 

But  there  wam  no  getting  rid  of  the 
brain  photograph. 

Tie  drank  again — drank  himself  nitd 
au  illness  where  he  crie^l  into  his  pillow 
and  begged  them  to  find  Bab,  his  poor 
hltle  youngster  who  had  c«)me  to  him 
for  help  and  whoni  he  had  brickbatted 
down  to  hell! 

Age  had  marked  him,  ivhen  he  re- 
covered. There  was  nothing  strong 
left  in  him,  except  the  photograph  on 
his  brain. 

A  letter  ijosiniarkcd  "North  *.Vind- . 
ham,  Connect  irut."  <  anic  frtnri  Babbie. 
It  said;    "Dear  Throck,  please  cume 
to  see  me.    I'm  at  Denis  O'Rourke's 
farm." 

Throckmorton  jumped  into  a  passing 
taxi,  raced  to  a  garage  where  his  own 
car  had  been  left  for  repairs,  and  thence 
drove  to  Connecticut.  "  It  was  winter. 
The  cold  was  intense.  The  O'Rourke 
farm  showed  a  waste  of  frozen  stubble', 
fields,  a  barn,  and  an  unpainted  house 
with  a  puny  spiral  of  smoke  crawling 
from  a  chimney. 

Thro«  kmorton  knocked  on  the  front 
dcfir.  one  niiswered.     He  oj>ened 

the  door  and  went  in.    The  inside  of 
the  house  was  like  an  ice-chest. 

Babbie^  wrapi>ed  in  a  shai)l)y  dressing- 
gown,  the  ghost  of  her':e1f.  rame  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  Her  hand  clung  to 
the  bleak  banister.  "Vm  ill,"  she 
whispered  down  the  stairs. 

"So  am  I,"  he  said,  going  up  to  her. 

"It's  cold,"  she  said. 

"Freezing  cold  "  He  was  taking  oflf 
his  fur  coat.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"   He  wrapped  her  in  the  coat. 

"Dying.  I  think,"  she  faltered. 

TInk  wfll  lie  aaolhv  itoqr  bfCflrtnidb  Bm 
B  llie  JaaHiy  mub  cf  TiB  GitBBN  Bo 


LI  E  carried  her  into  a  bedroom.  Tliere 
was  a  blackened,  broken  stove  with 
a  feeble  fire  in  it. 

He  sat  on  t!ic  side  cf  the  bed  and 
buttoned  her  into  lu.>  c(jal.  "My  dar- 
ling 1"  he  wept.  He  warmed  her  bare 
feet  with  ki.sses. 

Her  cold  liands  touched  his  lips. 
"Oh — fine!"  she  breathed,  luminoiu. 
"Ihe  sound  of  your  voice!  Scold  me! 
Call  me  nnvthiug!  Just — talk!" 

"My  darhng— " 

"Don't  gobble  me  up,  Throck," — 

faintly.  "  I'hert's  no  nicit  un  my  bones. 
See  how  thin  1  am,"  She  stretched  out 
a  long  white  arm.  "I  rame  back  to  the 
hills,"  she  whispered,  "and  stayed.  Ilk 
the  summer.  1  collected  rubbish  and  gar- 
bage. Its  winter,  now.  Just  lulls — 
and  blackness  when  the  lamp  is  out — 
and  fro/tii  water  to  wash  in — and 
canned  stuff  to  eat — ami  fires  to  build — 
and  hills — **  The  shaking  of  her  body 
brought  her  emaciated,  lovely  curves 
into  prominence. 

He  rucked  her  in  his  anns.  ".My 
darling!" 

She  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  quieted. 
"  ThrocL"  —  earnestly.  —  "I've  n  c  v  e 
done  anytliiug   wrong — really  wrong, 
unless  loving  you  was  w^rong.    I  did 
everything  to  get  up  to  your  level." 

"My  darling!"  He  carried  her  to  a 
chair  by  the  stove  and  built  a  roaring 
iire.   Then  he  went  downst  iir<. 

Denis  O'Rourke  was  drunk  in  the 
kitchen. 

Throckmorton  looked  in  the  pantr>'. 

T-ord  love  \'o(iTii,fst(.T '  ft  v.  as  bare? 
He  went  upstairs,  bru.shed  l{al)l)ie's  hair 
and  did  it  up.  dressed  her.  wrapped  her 
again  in  his  fur  coat  and.  without  a.sking 
leave  of  Denis  O'Rourke,  carried  her  out 
to  his  car. 

"We'll  be  married  to-morrow,"  he 
said. 

He  buried  her  in  the  fur  robes  and 
drove  through  the  dead  summer  colony. 
There  was  Indian  summer  in  his  heart. 
HiK  child,  unpajnted.  freezing,  starving, 
with  tangled  hair  and  hands  like  little 
claws,  was  by  hb  side. 

B  HuMko^  %mA  aiHMtiaw  I7  Ray  Rfllia. 
K  Magazine— ca  mIb  Dseanbcv  I2A. 
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Before  You  Leap 

A  very   unusual  lovC'Story 

By  John  Barton  Oxford 

ILLUSTKATED    BY   GRANT   T.  KEYNARD 


I 


DISLIKE  exceedingly  to  see 
my  sister  Jane  agitated.  Agi- 
tation is  not  becoming  to  Jane. 
It  makes  her  lips  blue  and  accentuates 
the  many  wrinkles  in  her  forehead  which 
arc  not  so  very  apparent  at  other  times. 
'I'hc  only  time  Jane,  a  remarkably  well- 
preserved  woman,  shows  her  age  is  when 
she  is  disturbed. 

In  such  a  state  she  is  not  at  all  her 
usual  placid,  easy-going  self.  She  seems 
to  forget  there  is  anyone  or  anything  in 
the  world  save  herself  and  her  troubles. 
She  shuts  doors  far  too  loudly  and  she 
is  prone  to  rock  witli  much  violence,  al- 
though in  her  calmer  moments  she  ab- 
hors a  rocking-chair.  Moreover,  at  .such 
stressful  times  she  has  a  disagreeable 
trick  of  pursing  her  lips  and  pushing  up- 
ward on  the  end  of  her  nose  with  her 
finger-tips — something,  you  may  be  sure, 
she  would  never  do  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Therefore  I  knew  (|uite  well  Jane  v'as 
agitated  that  afternoon,  when  the  door 
of  the  little  shelf-lined  room  I  am 
pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
library  slammed  behind  her.  and  Jane 
proceeded  to  make  the  springs  of  a 
leather-base   ro<  ker   squeak   in  nerve- 


racking  protest.  Also  Jane  e\'idently 
seemed  striving  to  effect  contact  between 
the  end  of  her  nose  and  a  wrinkled  spot 
just  between  her  eyes. 

"We've  g«)t  to  stop  it  here  and  now," 
she  declared  flatly.  "It's  gone  quite  far 
enough — altogether  too  far,  in  fact.  I 
never  thought  Cvrilla  would  be  such  a 
little  fool." 

Why  it  was  "we,"  who  were  supposed 
to  stop  it — whatever  it  was — instead  of 
Jane  herself,  was  .something  I  was  at  a 
loss  at  the  moment  fully  to  understand. 
Yet  instinctively  I  knew  even  then  I 
should  lend  a  hand  in  the  process.  I 
have  always  been  somewhat  weak-kneed 
with  Jane.  I'm  afraid,  particularly  in 
her  rather  infreijuent  —  I'm  bound  to 
give  Jane  that  much  credit — moments  of 
agitation. 

I  inquired  mildly  what  might  l>c  the 
latest  trouble  with  Cvrilla.  I  made  ad- 
vised use  of  thai  word  "latest."  I'm  not 
sure  I  did  not  j)ut  a  bit  of  emphasis  on 
it. 

Jane  answered  in  tones  that  hinted 
tragic  but  patient  effort  on  her  part. 

"I  hope  I  have  l)een  a  g«)od  mother 
to  Cyrilla."  she  said,  "the  sort  of  mother 
such  a  girl  as  Cyrilla  needs." 
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"Oh,  it  doesn't  smn  to  inc  anybody 
would  question  that,"  I  hastened  to  as- 
sure her. 

"But  sometimes  I  have  the  feeling  I'm 
not,"  Jane  rattled  on  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  crescendo  si]ueals  from  the  chair- 
sprinijs.  ''I  have  th(  feeling  at  tunes 
that  i  haven't  her  confidence  at  ail,  that 
Vm  apart  from  her,  that  I  don't  know 
her  thorouglily." 

I  roitld  not  liidi-  a  ijn'n  Mt  J.uu-'«  in- 
genuousness, i  fancied  anyone  tiior- 
ooghly  knowing  Cyrilla. 

"If  it  will  comfort  you  any,"  said  I, 
"1  think  I  can  safely  statei  your  position 
in  that  regard  is  not  an  ii>olated  one, 
Jane.  It  sldhs  to  me  there  are  others  in 
the  same  \>i>:\t  with  you." 

"It  doesn't  comfort  nie  in  the  least," 
said  she,  "and  anyway  I'm  not  here  for 
comfort.    Vm  here  to  see 
what  can  be  done." 

"Be  as  specific  as  you 
can,  Jane,"  I  urged. 
"\Miat  is  it  t!K!t'->  ho 
done,  and  what  is  it  to  be 
done  about.  You  have  been  a  trifle  vague 
thus  far." 

Jane,  who  prides  herself  on  always 
coming  directly  to  the  point,  sniffed. 

"Cyril  )a,''  said  she,  'Ms  becoming  altO'* 
ui  th  T  too 'much  interested  in  Turner 
Hodge." 

I  asked  Jane  what  fault  there  was  to 
find  with  Turner  Hodge  as  a  prospective 

son-in-law. 

"He's  poor,"  said  she.  "If  Cyrilla 
were  different,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  Turner  Ho<lge  wluitever.  I  think 
he  lja.s  some  few  j><)ssil)illties  in  him.  Bur 
Cyrilla's  future  and  CyriUa's  future 
happiness  are  my  first  thoughts.  Cyrilla 
isn't  fitted  in  any  nnv  fur  a  poor  man's 
wife.  Don't  tell  me,  now,  how  her  fatlier 
spoiled  her.  I  know  it  well  enough.  It 
wont  help  the  situation  at  all  to  drag 
that  in.  Of  rnur^c  of  late,  since  Robert's 
death  and  the  fleplorable  condition  of  his 
finances  that  developed.  Cyrilla  hasn't 
been  overburdened  w  ith  things ;  but  be- 
fore that  you  know  vrrv  well  how  it 
was.  She's  u.sed  to  ha\ing  the  things 
she  wants;  she's  got  to  have  them  to  be 
happy — pretty  things,  the  n\:ht  people 
about  her,  leisure.  She's  grown  up  with 
them,  and  she  can't  do  without  them. 


"I  thought  the  thing  was  well  out  of 
my  hands  when  Walter  Clark  became  so 

mad  about  her  and  their  little  affair  was 
going  so  smoothly.  Waller  is  amiable 
and  tolerant  and  very,  very  much  in  love 
with  Cyrilla.  It  would  have  been  the 
solution  (if  the  problem  that's  been 
haunting  me  since  Robert  died.  Then 
along  comes  this  Hodge  person  and 
Cyrilla— well,  you  know  Cyrilla.  She's 
impulsive,  quixotic.  Something  has  got 
to  be  done,  an<l  done  at  once." 
"Is  it  as  bad  as^hat?"  E  inquired. 
"It  bids  fair  to  be  at  prestnt,"  said 
she.  "Cyrilla  is  talking  too  mucii  aiiout 
him,  and  there's  a  light  in  her  eyes  when 
his  name  is  mentioned  that  I  know — how 
well  I  know  it  I  It  can't  be,  Arthur.  !t 
mustn't  be.  We  must  stop  it.  Cyrilla 
fen't  fitted  for  all  those  lean  \ears  that 
must  intervene  before 
^2->^l  Turner  Hodge  make'* 
good,  if  she's  little  fool 
enough  with  her  tastes 
and  temperament  to  marry 
him, — a  n  d,  frankly,  I 
think  she  is, — it  will  only  mean  misery 
for  both  of  them ;  slow  disillusion,  bick- 
erings, probably  t!ic  rlivorce  court." 

"It  is  quite  plain,  Jane,"  said  I,  "that 
you  expect  me  to  bear  a  hand  in  this 
matter.  How  am  T  t  -  c!,,  it?  What's 
your  idea?  Just  command  me.  Cyrilla's 
future  and  her  happiness  are  aImo«;t  as 
much  to  roe  as  they  are  to  you." 

"I  want  \nu  to  tell  her  just  what  it 
will  mean, '  said  Jane.  "I  want  you  to 
picture  It  all  out  to  her ;  make  her  under- 
stand  the  sort  of  girl  she  is ;  don't  spare 
her  at  all.  Tc'l  her  what  such  folly  will 
lead  to.  I  might  talk  on  tho.<ve  lines  till 
doomsday  w^ithout  any  great  effect. 
Cyrilla  has  no  vt-rv  va'^t  risprrt  for  my 
judgment.  But  coming  from  you  it  will 
be  different.  She  will  listen  to  you.  It 
will  set  licr  thinking.  Will  you  do  it?" 

I  reached  f»>r  my  pipe,  remembered 
smoke  always  choked  Jane  up.  and  laid 
it  down  again. 

**ril  try  it,  at  least,  Jane/*  1  promised. 

pORTHWriH  Jane  began  to  coach 
me  as  to  the  exact  lines  the  attack 

should  take,  pointing  out  where  I  could 
get  in  the  most  telling  blows,  impressing 
upon  rac  how  much  depended  upon  it. 
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It  was  after  four  wlu'ii  she  took  lier 
departure.  I  strove  to  t:oncentrate  my 
mind  on  the  many  pages  of  data  for  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  "I'he  Industrial 
and  10<-unomic  History  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire,"  which  were  scattered  over  the 
library  table.  It  was  quite  useless.  Jane 
had  put  to  njut  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire, industrial,  economic, 
civic  and  military. 

I'm  afraid  I  .said 
unkind  things 
al)out  Jane 
and  more 
a  b  o  u  t 
Cvrilla 


1  was  about  to  turn  on  the  lights  and 
fall  to  work,  when  the  door  opened 
noiselessly  and  as  noiselessly  closed.  A 
faint  little  ghost  in  a  gray  raincoat  wa.*' 
silhouetted  momeiuarily  against  the  fire- 
place glow  and  a  chair  grated  as  it  was 
pulled  along  the 
floor    close  to 


T  know  I  Mnoked 
three  cigars  one 
after  the  other 
and  consf.juently  had  no  appetite  f«)r 
dinner.  But  after  dinner,  with  the  cofTee 
on  one  corner  o(  the  library  table,  the 
room  in  <larkness  save  for  the  soft  glow 
from  the  birch  logs  on  the  andirons,  and 
my  pipe  a«low,  the  outline  for  that 
seventeenth  «hapter  began  to  take  form 
in  my  nnnd.  Indeed,  in  a  fine  enthusiasm 


w«f  •  di(txtr{>«d 
young  penon. 
tK«  funrrj?  pwt  of  it.  I 
•m  very  mucK  diMurbed.  I'm 
just  as  muck  afrakl  m  any  of  you  that 
I'm  going  lo  marry  Turner  Hodj«." 

the  hearth.  Followed  a  sigh  of  wearv 
)>afieiice  and  resignation  as  Cjrrilla  set- 
tled herself  in  it. 

The  Roman  Ktnpire  and  the  industries 
and  economies  thereof  went  promptly 
into  their  se<-ond  i-clipse.  1  movcti  to  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 
The  sense  of  impemling  responsibility 
was  strong  upon  me. 

"Proceed,"  siud  Cyrilla  very  quietly. 
"Proccwl?"     I     rejH-atetl  artlessly. 
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though  not  without  a  certain  .sinking  of    son  is  becauht-  I  know  myself  quite  as 


my  heart — an  Utterly  helpless  sort  of 

feeling,  such  as  an  ostrich  must  feel 
wlun  liL  is  shot  with  hi»  head  buried 
in  the  sand. 
**Surely,  proceed  I"  said  Cyrilla  pa- 


well  as  do  you  or  \fother — I  know  I'm 
selfish  and  easy-going  and — and  lazy.  I 
know  I'm  si)oiU<l.  am!  that  I  adnre 
money  and  the  things  money  will  do. 
So— aso  Vm  afraid.*' 


tivmly.  "With 
the  lecture  or 
t  h  e  argument 
or  the  oration  ^ 

(If  ulinlrvcr 

the  best  word  for  it.  Go  on  and  tell  me 
that  I'd  better  marry  Walter  Clark  and 
that  it's  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me 
to  entertain  any  thou'.rhts  of  Turner 
Hodge.  Oh,  I'm  not  wholly  a  fool.  I 
could  readily  imagine  what  was  up  when 
Mother  shooed  me  over  here  so  ailroitly ; 
1  could  also  imagine  how  thoroughly, 
even  painstakingly,  you'd  been  coached 
in  the  matter.  Go  on :  I'm  listening.  In 
tlje  j)arlaii<  e  of  the  day.  get  it  off  your 
chest  and  let's  have  it  done  with." 

"Cyrilla."  said  I.  "you  are  a  most  dis- 
turbing young  person." 

"So  it  would  seem."  slu  rrpliid.  "You 
might  also  !>ay  I  was  a  disturbed  young 
person.  That's  the  funny  part  of  it.  I 
am  very  much  diftturlied.  Fm  just  as 
mu(  h  afraid  as  any  of  you  that  I'm 
going  to  marrv  Turner  Hodge." 

"Afraid?  Why  afraJJ,  Cyrilla?"  said 

1. 

"There  arc  two  reasons  why  I'm 
afraid, '  said  she.  "  The  first  is  because 
he  is  such  a  dear,  ^ood,  likable  boy. 
I'm  veiy  fond  of  him.  Uncle  Arthur — 
really  verj*,  very  fond  of  him,  fonder 
of  him  tliati  I  am  of  any  man  I've  ever 
seen  or  ever  shall  see.  The  second  rea^ 


irrc  was  an  odd  »  ';  :..  \-i.irc' 
that  wa.s  something  new  and  strange  in 
Cyrilla's  speech.  1  reached  toward  a 
.switch  on  the  wall. 

"l)(m't  turn  on  the  lights."  said  Cy- 
rilla sharply,  and  then  I  knew  Cyrilla 
had  taken  the  battle  out  of  our  hands 
and  was  fighting  it  herselT  with  htTM-lf. 

Hut  I  wanted  very  mucii  to  sec  her 
face  at  that  moment.  Indeed,  I  felt  I 
could  not  voice  my  arguments  until  I 
had  seen  that  face  and  learned  from  its 
expression  just  how  to  proceed.  So  I 
stooped  to  put  another  log  on  the  fire. 
I  chose  one  with  the  bark  tattered  and 
in  strips.  It  Mazed  up  quickly  and 
njerrily.  Out  of  the  deep  shadows  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hearth  came  a  white 
little  face — a  very  pretty  face  with  big 
gray  eyes,  long  lashed,  and  a  ml  lipiicd 
mouth— usually  a  very  firm  little  mouth, 
but  just  now  strangelv  wistful  and  pen- 
sive. 

I  concluded,  at  the  sight  of  that  face, 
to  let  Cyrilla  present  the  case  more  fully 
herself  l)cfore  1  joined  in;  and  this  I 
managed  by  dint  of  patienc  e  and  a  word 
of  urging  hrn-  rind  there.  'Tlu  ii  I  said 
my  own  little  say.  I  did  not  deny  that 
she  was  selfish  and  spoiled  and  more 
than  a  little  laxy.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
well  nor  have  served  any  purpose  to  deny 
such  things,  although,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  had  to  bite  my  lips  over  just 
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sucii  denials  that  roM?  pertuitcmly  to  my 
tongue's  end.  As  gently  as  I  could  I 
pointed  out  to  Cyrilla  the  things  Jane  so 
evidently  wanted  mc  to  point  out  to  her, 
the  things  I  had  promised  Jane  I  would 
point  out.  I  made  much  of  the  long, 
long  years  that  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  Turner  Hodge  came  to  his  own; 
I  emphasized  the  dreariness  of  them,  the 
danger  of  them  to  a  girl  of  Cyrilla's 
temperament.  I  started  tn  say  sniiu  tliiii^ 
about  Walter  Clark's  money  and  what 
Walter  Clark's  money  would  do  and 
would  buv,  but  Cvrilla  so  pitifully  said 
"Dun't  ;  •  tluit  I  didn't. 

i  did,  however,  in  conclusion  urge 
Cyrilla  to  think  it  all  over  carefully 
In  fore  she  committed  herself  to  any 
dehnite  decision. 

I  said,  with  all  that  beautiful  lack  of 
unoriginality  which  is  prone  to  descend 
upon  us  at  such  times:  "And  bt.  very 
sure,  Cyrilla,  dear,  to  look  iRlore  you 
leap,  wont  you?" 

I  hadn't  counted  on  the  words  having 
the  effect  on  Cvrflla  they  did.  She  sud- 
denly lifted  her  thin,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  in  the  firelight. 

"Thnt's  a  good  idea."  she  said  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Thank  you  for  it!  Those 
are  the  only  words  of  alt  you*ve  been 
saying  that  I've  really  heard.  I  haven't 
heard  nil  thr  rest  because  it  is  just  what 
I've  been  saying  over  and  over  to  myself 
for  days  and  days.  But  look  before  you 
leap!  That's  really  splendid  advice.  I'll 
just  do  that  little  thiTip,  'I'hank  you 
again  for  the  hint!  G«H>d  night!" 

With  that  she  was  gone.  I  heard  the 
outor  door  tdose  1iriii:n1  lur  and  the 
patter  of  her  feet  as  she  went  down  the 
steps.  There  couldn't  have  been  an  exit 
more  typical  of  Cyrilla. 

npHE  Roman  Empire,  industrial  and 
economic,  came  to  an  unexpected 

standstill  next  morning  at  ten-thirty, 
wluii  Jane  nearly  l)anged  the  library 
door  off  its  hinges. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  tell  Cyrilla 
last  night?"  slu'  demanded. 

"VMiat  did  I  tell  her?"  I  repeated 
blankly,  emerging  from  the  wreck  of 
Roman  economics.  "What  did  I  tell 
hrr?  W1iv  \vlint  ymi  tnlfl  me  to  tell  her, 
Jane — just  what  you  told  me  lo  tell  her. 


1  can  assure  you  of  that  on  my  word  of 
honor.'* 

"It  wasn't  in  the  agreement  for  you  to 
tell  luT  to  go  away  for  a  month,"  she 

snapped. 

"I  didn't  tell  her  to  go  away  for  a 

month,"  I  denied. 

"Then  just  explain  this  to  mr,"  said 
she.  "I  found  it  pinned  on  the  table- 
cloth. Nora  tells  me  she  came  down 
early  to  breakfast  and  went  away  with 
a  bag  and  a  suit-case.  Nora  called  the 
taxi  for  her." 

Jane  thrust  under  my  nose  a  bit  of 
paper.  On  it  I  n  ad.  in  Cyrilla's  sprawl- 
ing, l>oyi^h  handwriting: 

Dear  Mother: 

Don't  worry  about  me,  and  don't  try 
to  find  me.  I  am  taking;  Uncle  Artl'ur's 
advice.  I  shall  be  hack  in  a  month,  i 
;iin  K^ing  away  to  take  the  sensible 
look  before  I  leap. 

With  love  and  don't  worry, 

CvanxA. 

"What  f.Hil  notions  did  you  put  in  her 
head?"  cried  my  sister.  "What  does  it 
all  mean?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I,  very  much  be- 
wildered mvself. 

"Where  is  she?" 

"I  don't  know  I" 

"Can't  vou  say  anything  but,  'I  don't 

know'  ?" 

"I  don't — what  else  is  there  to  say 
under  the  circumstances?" 

"There  is  a  great  deal  else  to  say." 
Jane  stormed.  "I  know  Cyrilla,  and  / 
don't  like  this.  She  says  altogether  too 
much  in  that  note  that  she  does  not  say. 
There  ^luiif  nKinstrous  piVrc  of  folly 
afoot.  I  want  Cyrilla  found,  and  found 
at  once !" 

Cyrilla's  face  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the 
flickt  i  :n^  li-l  t  >  f  tl  o  ^,^In(■^  the  evening 
before  came  to  me  now,  and  that,  to- 
gether with  Jane's  perturbation  and  the 
way  the  crisscrossed  wrinkles  stood  out 
on  Jane's  forehead,  nettled  me. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Jane,"  I  ad- 
monished her,  "calm  yourself  I  Calm 
yourself!  I  have  no  idc.i  wlitTo  Cvrilla 
has  gone,  or  what  is  her  idea  in  going. 
But  T  do  know  CvTilla  has  more  sense 
tn  Ml  ( ithcr  of  us  have  given  her  credit 
for  haviii^'.  and  tluit,  in  mv  poor  opinion. 
Cyrilla  is  eminently  able  to  take  care  of 
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her«elf.  You  have  fu*;>e(!  over  her  far 
too  much,  Jane.  Now  let  her  alone — 
for  the  month,  anyway." 

There  was  a  decidedly  had  quarter- 
hour  beiueen  Jane  antl  mvsclf  in  the 
hbrary  after  tliat,  Jane  openly  accused 
me  of  knowing  more  than  I  would  own 
up  to  in  the  matter ;  she  reminded  me 
that  she  was  ( 'yrilla's  mother ;  she  knew 
Cyrilla;  she  didn't  like  this  allair  at  all ; 
neither  did  she  think  I  was  behaving 
very  di-TctitU  or  !i<'norablv.  She  ended 
by  saying  Cyrilla  would  be  found  and 
found  at  once.  She  spoke  darkly  of 
calling  in  the  police,  or  at  least  tlu  aid 
fif  a  private  detective  agency.  I  didn't 
understand  Cyrilla,  she  declared.  I 
didn't  know  Cyrilla's  possibilities. 

But  with  the  memory  of  Cyrilla  as  she 
had  looked  at  me  across  the  hearth  the 
evening  before  in  my  mind,  I  stood  Jinn. 
I  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  arguing  J  ane 
into  letting  ht-r  daughter  alone.  I  was 
very  sharp  about  letting  the  matter  get 
to  the  police  or  any  detective  agency.  I 
finally  made  Jane  see  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  course.  Somehow  I  felt  Cyrilla 
was  working  otit  lier  own  salvation — in 
some  unknown  but  probaldy  very  effi- 
cient manner.  I  told  Jane  as  much,  and 
was  accused  by  her  of  lettiiiu  Cyrilla 
wind  me  around  her  firiEfer.  However,  T 
eventually  e.viracied  a  reluctant  promise 
from  Jane — ^which  I  wasn't  at  all  sure 
would  be  kept — ^that  Cyrilla  should  be 
left  alone. 

Followed  a  decidedly  trying  three 
weeks  during  which  my  library  door 
banged  manv  times  a  day  to  let  in  Jane, 
who  seemed  for  the  most  part  Ailed  with 
the  wildest  fears  for  Cyrilla^fears,  some 
of  which  she  voiced  to  me,  and  others  I 
know  wild  horses  could  never  have 
drawn  from  her.  But  I  am  very  sure 
she  had  diese  latter  fears.  I  could  tell  it 
by  the  way  her  lips  set  and  the  "  lood 
surged  into  the  little  veins  of  lier  (  hreks. 

You  may  be  sure  "The  industrial  and 
Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire" languished  sadly.  My  time  was 
too  much  taken  up  watchini?  Jane  whisk 
in  and  out  and  hstening  to  her  plaints. 

JT  was  an  overcast  Friday  morning,  I 
remember,  when  the  telephone  on  my 
desk  jangled,  and,  answering  it,  I  caught 


Jane's  voice  speaking  at  the  other  end  of 

the  wire. 

Jane  was  speaking  breathlessly,  the 

words  fairly  piling  up  on  one  another 
as  they  came  over  the  line.  But  out  of 
tlie  garble  I  gathered  that  Jane  knew 
where  Cyrilla  was.  Mary  Marden,  a 
neighbor  of  Jane's,  it  seemed,  had  seen 
Cyrilla  while  motoring  through  one  of 
the  other  near-by  suburbs.  It  was  a  mean 
street  in  a  mean  neighborhood.  Cyrilla 
hail  lieen  scrubbing  the  steps  of  a  small 
house  when  Mary  saw  her.  Cyrilla — 
Jane's  voire  broke  here — was  shabby  and 
looked  tired.  Oh,  yes!  It  was  Cyrilla 
fast  enough  ;  for  Mary  had  stopped  and 
spoken  to  her;  and  Cyrilla  had  seemed 
distressed  and  very  ill  at  ease  and  had 
tried  to  get  Mary  to  promise  not  to  tell 
she  was  or  that  Mary  had  seen 
her.  But  Mary  thought  Jane  ought  to 
know  about  it  —  Mary  knowing  the 
strange  vagaries  that  Cyrilla  sometimes 
followed  out  so  quixotically.  And  Jane 
had  the  street  and  number,  and  wouldn't 
I  come  right  over  and  go  out  there  with 
her ;  she  didn't  feel  equal  to  going  alone. 

It  was  ncaring  noon;  so  T  <aid  I'd  be 
right  over  after  lunch,  and  Jane  said  I 
was  heartless;  if  I  wasn't  heartless  I'd 
start  at  once.  I  was  firm  for  lunch,  how- 
ever, and  this  brought  from  Jane  the 
accusation  thai  no  wonder  I  wasn't  so 
terribly  disturbed  or  surprised  if  I'd 
known  all  nhnif:  where  Cyrilhi  was  and 
even  advised  her  to  do  whatever  it  was 
she  was  doing — something  that  made  her 
tired  and  shabby -looking  and  roughened 
her  hands;  Marv  had  said  Cyrilla's 
hands  were  in  frightful  condition,  just 
like  a  scrubwoman's. 

I  went  o\  Lr  and  got  Jane  immediately 
after  lunch.  Some  faint  inkling  of  t!ie 
trutli  had  dawned  upon  me.  I  confess 
there  were  details  I  never  would  have 
imagined — ^nor  anyone  else  but  Cjrrilla, 
for  that  matter. 

It  was  a  long,  tir^me  ride  on  the 
trolley.  Jane  fidgeted  and  fumed,  and 
her  lips  got  blue,  and  the  wrinkles  in  her 
forehead  stood  out  distressingly.  But 
when  she  began  pushing  up  the  tip  of 
her  nose  I  called  a  halt  by  nudging  her 
with  my  elbow. 

The  street  wOiirh  we  reached  was 
rather  shabbier  than  either  of  us  had 
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On  tKe  piaiia  of  one  of  the  little  houj«  sat  Cyrilla.     She  wore  a  very 
plain  dr*ss  of  blue  gingham.     Her  hair  was  not  in  the  best  of  order.  In 
her  artni  was  •  sleeping  baby  of  perhaps  fourteen  nu>ntKs. 


imagirifil  it.  Jane  rnVd  nut  at  the  <lrean- 
ness  of  it  ami  llic  rows  of  tiny  houses, 
most  of  tlu-in  with  fnmt  yanis  uiikfinpt 
an«i  I  he  hulk  of  tliein  in  sad  need  of 
paint. 

Eifthty-scven  was  the  number  we 
sought,  and  1  knew  we  must  lie  a|)- 
proachinj;  it  wlien  I  felt  Jane's  fingers 
close  on  tnv  arm. 

"Look  :  Oh— oh.  look!"  cried  Jane. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  early 
April  afternoons.  The  sky  was  clearing 
now  and  clouds  and  sunshine  altcrnatifl 
like  frowns  and  smiles.  Withal  the  air 
was  very  warm  and  filled  with  that  first 
delicious  earthy  smell  that  comes  only 
in  early  spring. 


Jane  in 
her  pcrturlia- 
tioTi  w.is  ai  tu 
a  1  1  y  pointing  a 
shaking  finger.    I  followed  its  direction. 

On  the  {)iazxa  of  one  of  the  little 
houses  —  a  white  house,  somewhat 
I  leaner-lot)king  and  trimmer  than  its 
<lreary  neighbors — sat  C'yrilla.  She  wore 
a  very  plain  dress  of  blue  gingham.  Her 
hair  was  not  in  the  best  of  order.  In 
her  arms  was  a  sleejting  baby  of  ])erhaps 
fourteen  months — I  guess  at  that,  l)eing 
no  judge  of  such  young  creatures — and 
a  little  girl  of  perhaps  three  played  with 
a  big  doll  at  her  feet. 

I  can't  describe  exactlv  the  sound  that 
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came  from  Jane'!>  throat;  it  was  part 
whoop,  part  wail,  part  that  universal 
mother-cry  of  ^ty  and  ;mgcr  and  dis- 
tress and  assurance.  Sliu  sjn  d  away  from 
mc  and  charged  up  the  waik. 

"Cyrilla  ElwoodI'*  she  fairly  shouted, 
"CvriHa  I''l\voo(l.  'what  docs  this  mc;in?" 

Cyrilla  had  jumj^ed  to  her  feet,  still 
clasping  the  baby,  which  awakened  and 
began  to  \sail. 

She  seemed  rather  surprised  and  nnt 
a  little  distressed,  but  she  soothed  the 
baby's  wails,  reached  down  a  hand  to 
the  little  p;irl  and  faced  us  bravely. 

"Why  have  you  come?"  she  asked  re- 
proachfully. "Vou  might  have  known  I 
didn't  ^ant  you  to.  Uncle  Arthur,  why 
did  you  let  her  come?  I  was  coming 
home  to-morrow,  anyway.  1  knew  Mary 
would  tell." 

"Tell  mc  what  this  all  means,"  said 
Jane,  her  voice  risen  to  hysterica!  pitch. 

"Oh,  don't  make  a  scene,  not  out  here, 
anyway,"  said  Cyrilla.  "Come  in.  both 
of  you,  where  we  can  taUc  privately." 

TV/  V.  followed  her  inside — to  a  bare 

^  little  room,  evidently  the  dining- 
room,  for  ri  tnMf  was  spread  with  a 
snowy  cloth  and  dishes  were  upon  it. 
I'here  was  a  plate  of  ginger  cookies  on 
the  cloth.    Cyrilla  j)assed  them  to  us. 

"Try  tJiem,"  she  said.  "They're  not 
wholly  bad.  I  made  *em." 

I  saw  Jane  take  one  as  in  a  da/.e ;  I 
also  triok  one.  Cyrilla  gave  another  to 
the  little  girl,  who  promptly  proceecied 
to  munch. 

"UMr^"  said  Jane  belligerently. 

Cyrilla  sealed  herself.  A  moment  she 
crooned  to  the  baby.  When  it  was  quiet 
again  she  fumed  to  us,  smiling  wanly. 

"This  is  flu  !..(tk  iiefore  1  leaped." 
she  said  quietly,  yet  1  thought  with  a 
weary,  defeated  note  in  her  voice.  "Tur- 
ner is  p(_>or.  If  I  niarricfl  Turner  I'd 
have  to  live  some-such  life  as  this  for  a 
white — not  really  so  bad  as  this,  of 
rciurse ;  but  it  was  better  to  err  on  the 
dark  side  if  I  was  going  to  err  nt  nil. 
When  Uncle  Arthur  advised  me  that 
night  to  look  before  I  leaped,  I  thought 
out  this  plan.  I  rented  this  house.  I 
pass  hf>re  as  an  unfortunate  voung 
widow.  I've  wa.shed  and  cooked  and 
scrubbed  floors,  just  as  Td  have  to  da 


if  I  married  Turner.  I  was  having  my 
look,  you  see." 

"But  —  but  the  children,"  Jane  gur- 
gled, as  if  she  w.»s  half  afraid  to  ask. 

Cyrilla  ijlushed  beautifully,  but  she 
looked  at  us  with  eyes  that  never  wa- 
vered. I  had  never  so  liked  those  big 
gray  eyes  as  1  did  at  that  moment. 

'*If  I  was  marrted,  it  was  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  children  might  be  bom 
to  us."  said  Cyrilla. 

Jane  gasped. 

"Cyrilla,"  she  .  said  very  distantly, 

"this — this  isn't — decent." 

Cyrilla  seemed  not  to  have  heard. 

"I  didn't  forget  anything  in  the  ex- 
periment, you  see,"  she  went  on  bravely. 
"Alice  Faunre  nrrnngcd  about  the  chil- 
dren for  me  at  the  Hume.  Her  father 
is  a  trustee  there,  you  know.  I  told  them 
I  wanted  two  of  the  most  troublesome 
they  had.  .And  all  these  three  weeks  I've 
cared  for  them,  too,  and  washed  and 
swept  and  ct>oked  and  scrubbed  and — ■" 

Jane  r;iiii;lit  the  siiddm  rlnlling 
drearmess  in  her  tones.  Jane's  eyes 
brightened  like  those  of  one  who  has 
been  through  much  stress  but  sees  the 
end  of  ft    "TIow  aKiut  it?"  she  asked. 

"It's  awful  — awful,"  said  Cyrilla. 
"Look  at  my  hands." 

She  held  them  out  for  our  inspection. 
I  would  never  have  known  them  for 
Cyrilla's. 

"If  you're  satisfied  now,  I'm  not  sure 

thr  experiment  hasn't  been  a  good  thing 
— much  as  I  should  have  been  against 
it  had  you  seen  fit  to  confide  in  me  about 

it,"  said  Jane. 

"I'm  satisfied."  said  Cyrilla  wearily, 
and  I  saw  Jane  smile  her  relief. 

"  Then  I'm  glad  you  tried  it  ."  I  ane  .said. 

'Those  grav  eves  turned  to  her.  ,ind 
widened  slowly,  until  they  glowed  like 
two  wonderful  stars. 

"I  am  fjuite  satisfied."  said  Cyrilla 
softly,  "in:;u.  ciiife  satisfied  —  that  it 
will  be  well  worlli  it  all." 

Jane  all  Imt  fainted. 

I  bccr.Tn  to  munch  my  ginger  ciioky. 
It  wasn't,  as  Cyrilla  had  said,  a  wholly 
bad  ginger  cooky.  When  Jane  wasn't 
looking  1  took  00»8ion  to  beam  my  Open 
pride  and  ay»|>r*»val  upon  (%Tilla. 

I  was  thinking  that  Turner  Hodge 
was  a  young  man  much  to  be  envied. 
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Birds  of  a  Feather 


A  LOVE'STOKY  WHICH  BECAME  IN- 
VOLVED  IN  A  MAN'.HUNT  ON  THE  GULF 

By  Elmore  Elliott  Peake 


rTlHEN   I  was  dis-  ILLUST 
patched  to  the    BY    J . 
Gulf  coast  by  the 
chk^f  of  my  division  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  under  the  new  Federal  bird 
law,   toward   destroyint:   the  nefarious 
traffic  in  aigrettes,  1  looked  up  my  old 
friend  Gale  Truax — professional  guide 
who  had  been  my  right  bower,  three  years 
bcfure,    in  trackinj^  a  gang  of  lace- 
smugglers  to  their  lair. 

The  hamlet  of  Bodarlc  (Americanese 
for  Hois  (i'Arr)  has  thus  far  escaped  the 
bnrillii';  of  progress.  It  is  still  more 
Frendi  tlian  American.  Ox-carts  arc  a 
daily  sight.  An  ancient  pillory  •--'no 
longer  in  use,  to  be  sure — stands  in  the 
piiMfr  sqnnre.  Tt  i*;  po-^siMe  to  sec  a 
grandam  clattering  along  the  plank  side- 
walks in  sabots. 

Naturally,  therefore,  T  found  Truax's 
hair  still  sweeping  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  his  Creole  wife  still  speaking  an 
English  that  must  have  tried  the  shade 
of  Noah  Weh^trr.  Their  daughter  Na- 
talie, hovvf'ver,  had  flowered  into  a  splen- 
did young  creature,  worthy  of  the  rem- 
nant of  gentle  blood  which  coursed  in 
her  vciTT.  —  SI  iilpturesquc  fare,  prinid 
breast,  tapering  limbs  and  an  undulating, 
gliding  gait  which  onre,  perchance,  may 
have  been  common  along  Olympian 
promenades  Indeed,  she  was  a  fit  mate 
for  a  god. 

The  god  was  on  hand,  too— a  dark- 
stiiuitd,  handsome  young  Creole  with 
Lisho  lo  viT  n  z'^rW  envy,  a  dinn'nutive 
Tiiustachc  as  downy  as  the  breast  of  a 
(lay  old  chick,  and  jetty  hair  which 
surged  against  the  floppy  brim  of  a 
Pannma  hnt  tunud  rnJcishly  up  on  one 
side  and  secured  with  a  cockade  fash- 
ioned from  a  redbird's  wing. 


RATED        "!^et  down,  Mr.  Horicon,'* 

HENRY    said  Fruax  after  greeting  me. 

.  "VS'e're  right  in  the  thick  of  a 
family  rumpus,  so  to  speak,  and  if  you*l] 
excuse  us  a  minute,  we'll  finish  it.  This 
hyeh  voung  man  is  Etiennc  Ribot.  com- 
monly called  'Tete,'  and  consid'ably 
sweet  on  our  Natalie  hyeh.'* 

Tete  bowed,  and  Natalie  flashed  me 
an  arch  glance — as  naturally  as  a  kitten 
ligius  on  its  feet. 

"Now,  Tfitc,"  continued  Truast 
pointedly,  "you  been  hangin'  around 
hyeh  all  spring  like  a  pup  around  a 
butcher's  block.  You  aint  done  a  tap  of 
work  in  three  months.  I  don't  like  it. 
and  T  Avont  have  it  no  more.  Now  you 
go  ovtr  thar  to  the  river  where  they're 
ketchin'  thein-ah  freshwater  pearls  and 
try  your  hand  at  it.   When  you've  got 

fifty  dollahs  saved  \!p.  you  ronic  liack 
hyeh.  Then  you  and  Nat  kin  git  mar- 
ried, if  she's  still  sot  on  il.  But  I 
wont  let  tio  man  have  her  till  he's  showed 
me  he's  able  and  willin'  to  keep  h(  r." 

I  ete  arose  with  the  air  of  a  grand 
seigneur. 

"Gale  Truax,"  he  returned,  as  haugh- 
tily as  a  dull  tmer  voice  would  permit, 
"I  will  go  to  tlie  riffer,  and  I  will  fish 
for  those  perrils  what  you  spik  of,  and 
some  day  I  will  come  back — not  with 
fifiv  dollahs  in  my  ban',  but  a  hunnerd 
— luebbe  a  thuusau', — who  can  tell ! — 
and  I  will  claim  Natalie  as  my  wife,  as 
you  *ave  jus'  promise  me,  and  1  will 
feed  Vier  aiul  clothe  her.  nbiunl  u'"' h  voti 
happear  .so  anxious,  as  she  have  never 
been  feed  or  clothe'  biiFore." 

He  ilshed  a  cigarette  from  the  pocket 
of  his  velveteen  jacket,-  !u  i  arried  them 
loose,  like  matches. — lighted  it  with  a 
flourish  and  turned  on  his  heel.  Truax 
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grinnetl  and  cut  a  cube  of  tobacco  from 
his  plug.  Natalie  emitted  a  little  gasp 
of  lau;:lUcr.  Rut  sbe  often  laugluil.  T 
soon  learned,  where  another  woman 
would  have  cried. 

"lirHEN  tlie  ladies  retired,  I  broached 

niv  bu'iincss. 
"I'm  sorry,"  answered  Truax  bluntly, 
"but  I  can't  help  you  this  time.  These 
plumers,  under  the  lead  of  a  scoundrel 
called  Niggcrhair  (lowdy.  have  already 
killed  a  sheriff  and  two  Auduimn  war- 
dens. I'm  not  given  to  dodgin'  any- 
body's spleen,  in  my  day's  work,  but 
t  can't  afford  to  invite  a  shot  in  the 
back." 

"I  only  want  a  scout,  Gale.  My  own 
men  will  make  the  arrests." 

He  shook  his  grizzled  head.  "It's  too 
chancey.  even  at  that.   But  if  you  want 

a  s(  i  uf  that  can't  be  beat."  he  added 
with  a  twiiiklr.  "ainl  .mi'  t-ia!  the  pbim- 
ers  wont  .suspect,  and  wouldn't  hurt  if 
they  did,  I  can  make  the  nomination.'^ 
"Who  ?" 

"My  little  gal.  She  knows  this  pari*=h 
like  you  know  your  back  yard.  She 
could  shut  her  eyes  and  paddle  you 
thutty  miles  without  a  balk — take  you  to 
the  of  nny  bird,  find  you  any  flower 
that  blooms.  She  worked  all  last  sum- 
mer fer  a  botanist  from  Boston.  These 
bird-men  from  museums  up  Nawth  wont 
have  anybody  else.  Try  her  a  couple  of 
days,  and  if  siie  don  t  double-discount 
my  brags,  I'll  eat  a  fourteen*foot  alli- 
gator raw — 'thout  salt  or  pepper.  While 
you  talk  it  <  v<»r  with  her."  he  roticluded. 
rising,  "1*11  walk  down  to  the  Kaccourci 
House  and  git  your  grips.  ....  Of 
course  yf>u*ll  stay  hyeh.  Why  not?  Vou 
couldn't  stay  anywliars  el>c  without  the 
town  bustin'  to  know  your  business." 

Natalia  heard  my  proposition  with 
many  a  pitiuant  "Vas!"  "Of  co'<e'" 
and  "To  be  shoo!"  Yet  .she  had  a 
slirewd,  level  dark  eye  that  rapidly  dis- 
solved my  original  misgiWngs. 

"Of  co'se."  .she  exclaimed  when  T 
paused,  smiling  as  bcwin  liingly  as  if  I 
had  proposed  marriage.  "I  don't  know 
now  where  those  plume-hunten  you  spik 
of  might  be.  How  .should  Rut.  of 
co'.se,  I  can  mos'  likely  find  tliem.  If  I 
can,  I  shall  be  mos,'  happy,  for  I  my- 


self don't  like  those  poo'  birds  to  be 
shot  that  way.   I  love  the  birds  aixl  I 

ncvch  shoot  'cm.  Tlia's  why.  when  Tete 
shot  that  redbird  for  'is  hat.  I  tol'  him  to 
do  it  once  more  and  he  would  not  call 
at  my  'ouse  again.  Of  co*se,*'  she  added 
gayly.  "I  might  think  that  oveh  twice.'* 

"I  will  pay  you  two  dollars  a  dav."  1 
went  on,  "and  if  we  succeed  in  catching 
and  convicting  the  rascals,  you  will  re- 
cei\  c  a  reward  of  a  hundred  dollars  in 
addition." 

"A  hunnerd  dollahsf"  Her  eye 
sparkled.  "That  is  more  money  as  I  ever 
'ad  in  mv  life.  T  would  !>e  reech.  But 
the  herons  'ave  not  yet  begun  to  breed, 
you  mus'  know,  and  it  is  not  till  they 
breed  that  the  aigrettes  are  ripe.  So 
we  will  liave  tn  wait  a  U'le  while— 
maybe  a  week  or  two." 

pLUME  TU  NTING  is  viewed,  In 
llu- hinterland  (if  theHiilf.  with  much 
the  same  indulgence  as  the  making  of 
moonshine  whisky  is  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians. A  government  sleuth  is 
ovvd  askance  even  by  the  law-nhiding. 
iience  I  donned  a  khaki  hunting-suit 
and  rather  conspicuously  displayed  ft 
fowling-|necc.  But  while  I  marked  time 
in  the  neighboring  marshes,  with  the 
Northern  tourists  whose  idea  of  a  holid^ 
is  to  convert  innocent  and  beautiful 
into  carrion,  Natalie's  canoe  glided  away 
each  morning  into  the  dusky  l.nhvrinlh  of 
the  bayous,  creeks  and  "ox-bow"  lakab. 

"To-day  you  will  come  witli  me,  Mk. 
'Oricon,"  she  announced  one  momit^ 
a«.  with  elbows  on  table  and  a  cup  be- 
tweeti  lier  two  hands,  ^i^e  sipped  the  bit- 
ter black  coffee  which  constituted  htr 
breakfast. 

"Anything    doin'.    Nat?"  inquired 
1  ruax,  with  his  tc^th  in  the  breast  of  a 
duck. 

"Maybe  yes— maybe  no»"  she  reiotted 

coolly. 

Her  mother  said  something  in  her 
quick,  staccato  French. 

"Shi-  a-hs  for  you  pliz  not  to  !ct  mc 
get  hurt,"  interpreted  Natalie,  auU 
laughed.  "She  is  afraid  of  those 
plumers." 

"Tell  her  T  sliall  take  the  Lest  of  care 
of  you,"  I  an»vvcTttl  her.  I  he  mother 
seemed  to  occupy  a  pathetically  isolated 


A  moment  later  NIatali*  Truax,  drejied  in  whit*,  ctoneA  the  intervening  «pace.    Her  lover  vaulted  over  to 
meet  her.    She  laid  her  slim  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  lilted  her  face  upward  in  the  moonlight. 
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position  between  a  husband  of  alien 
blood, -on  the  one  hand,  and  a  daughter, 

on  the  other,  who  loved  the  wild  with 
the  passion  of  a  wood-nymph. 

It  was  but  a  step  Iroui  tlic  door  to 
the  bayou.  We  loaded  into  the  canoe  a 
shotgun,  a  rifle,  my  binoculars  and  our 
lunch.  With  the  girl  in  the  how  and 
myself  in  the  stern,  the  iealherweight 
h'ttle  craft  darted  of!  like  a  swallow. 
Natalie's  bare  brown  arms,  flexing  and 
swelling  under  her  stroke,  would  have 
niade  a  sculptor's  fingers  itcli  for  model- 
ing clay.  Her  black  hair  hung  in  a 
single  plait,  as  thick  my  wri-^t  where 
it  nestled  upon  her  white  nape.  Un- 
corseted  and  thinly  clothed,  she  sug- 
gested the  soft,  voluptuous  beauty  of  an 
odnlisqiTc.  Yet  h<'r  hn(]\-  was  as  hard  as 
an  athlete's.  Two  hours'  steady  pad- 
dling in  the  clammy  heat  only  dewed  her 
upper  lip,  while  my  own  face  streamed. 

Ocrasionanv  rrn«sed    a  ftinshot 

space,  but  for  the  most  part  we  journeyed 
in  a  weird  twilight,  under  a  roof  of  leaf 
and  tendril,  across  a  floor  of  motionless, 
inky  water.  Tliu  <rcr.e — a  curious  blend 
of  the  terrestrial  and  the  aquatic,  a  land 
half-drowned — ^had  its  charm.  Yet  the 
musky  breath  of  »iu  tropics  lay  heavy 
over  all.  and  the  riot  and  waste  of  plant 
life,  the  fierce  struggle  for  place,  would 
have  been  repellant  to  many.  Orchids 
clung,  like  great  butterflies,  to  the 
gnnrled  Irmbs  of  the  mangroves.  T  innrts 
climbed  the  trees  in  spirals  as  rigid  as 
iron  and  flung  their  stems  from  branch 
to  branch  in  snaky  festoons.  Ahnig  the 
low  «;hnres-  where  there  was  a  shore — 
the  Indian  pipe  reared  her  ghostly  stalk, 
often  between  the  flaming  stars  of  a  car- 
dinal-flower and  the  pink  rhalicc  of  t'lo 
hibiscus.  And  everywhere  hung  the 
gray,  funereal  plumes  of  the  Spanish 
moss. 

Animal  life  swarmed.  The  hoarse 
co:v-coK'-co-u'  of  the  pileatcd  woodpecker, 
the  whistle  of  fish-hawks,  the  squawk 
of  herons,  as«;ai1ed  our  ears.  Turtles 
tumbled  from  their  perches.  A  loath- 
some cottonmoutli  loosed  hi<  coil  and 
dropped  from  an  overhanging:  limb  with 
a  sinister  splash.  Alligators  scrambled 
off  their  mudbanks  or.  if  floatini:.  sank 
noi-sele.^sly.  Wood-ducks  coa.xed  their 
pretty  broods  out  of  sight. 


"Spik  softly  from  now  on.  "  cautioned 
Natalie,  pointing  with  her  paddle. 

high  land,  across  a  narrow  lake,  the 
roof  and  upper  gallerj-  of  an  aban- 
doned and  decaying  plantation-home 
showed  through  a  grove  of  trees.  Below, 
at  the  end  of  a  sprawling  pier,  lay  a 
jigger-rigged  "sharpy,"  with  patched 
and  discolored  sails.  Under  thie  over- 
hang of  the  stern  my  binoculars  revealed 
an  exhaust-pipe,  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  gasoline  engine. 

"She  is  the  NIggerhalr's  boat,"  ex- 
plained Natalie.  "He  and  his  men  are 
camping  in  that  'ouse.  Day  before  yes- 
terday they  had  not  begun  to  shoot  the 
herons.  I  found  no  plumes — and  it  is 
plumes  you  say  you  mus'  have  to  get  a 
conviction.  But  to-day  there  may  be 
some — so  I  will  go  and  see." 

Before  I  was  (]uitc  aw;jre  of  her  pur- 
pose she  had  slipped  off  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. Then  wiUi  a  couple  of  safety- 
pins  she  fastened  her  ^irta  knee-high-^ 
all  with  a  primal  innocence  worthy  of 
the  Ciardcn  of  Eden. 

"Vou  are  not  going  to  swiml"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  shiver  at  thought  of  the 
reptilian  life  beneath  that  coffee-colored 
water. 

She  laughed  as  she  wound  her  braid 
about  her  crown.  "Why  not?    I  *ave 

done  it  every  day  for  a  week.  There  is 
no  other  way.  The  canoe  is  so  big  she 
would  be  seen." 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  little  der- 
ringer pistol  which  (inc  n.iiM  lur.r  <  >in- 
cealed  in  his  palm,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  folds  of  her  hair,  to  keep  it  dry. 
Then,  grasping  the  prow  with  both 
hands  and  pivoting  her  body  upon  her 
forearms,  like  a  gymnast  on  a  bar.  she 
gracefully  swung  through  half  a  circle 
and  lowered  herself  into  the  stream 
without  causing  the  skittish  craft  to  list 
an  inch. 

She  swam  like  a  dolphin,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  slie  readied  a  small  man- 
grove-thatched  i^laiiil  in  ti  e  renter  of 
the  lake — so  unobirasively  that  a  great 
blue  heron  standing  on  its  platform  nc^i 
was  not  disturbed.  Here  she  disap- 
peared. A  moment  or  so  later  a  .lark, 
triangular  patcl),  like  the  muddied  sail 
of  a  toy  boat,  swiftly  cat  the  water. 
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It  was  tht»  back  fin  of  a  shark !  I  knew 
he  \ids  no  mxm-eatfr ;  yet  who  could 
say  that  a  pair  of  twinkling  white  feet 
wmx\(\  nut  tempt  his  sharp  teeth  to  an 
experiratntal  nip? 

Natalie  returned  with  all  her  toes» 
however,  and  in  excellent  spirits  as  well, 
for  a*;  she  rame  M!on;;sifie  she  mischie- 
vously tossed  a  tiny  alligator  into  my 
lap. 

"I  'ave  prniiiisc'  him  to  a  li'lc  Imiv 
friend  of  mine  for  his — whad  you  call 
it? — aj;K'J^''iura." 

As  her  slim  body  rose  from  the  water, 
invested  by  hor  wet  clothes  like  a  second 
skin,  and  a  thousand  pearly  drops  .scintil- 
lating in  her  hair,  she  made  me  think  of 
a  mermaid. 

"I  fli'n'  find  any  men  over  theh,"  she 
reported  "They  'ave  gone  in  their  row- 
boats.  They  took  their  shodguns  but 
left  tlu'ir  rafTlcs.  I  tapped  all  the 
front  sights  of  the  raffles  to  one  side — 
just  a  li'le,  but  enough  to  make  'cm 
misa.*'  She  eyed  me  whimsically.  "You 
niay  hi-  much  oblij^e'  to  me  some  time. 
Mr.  'Oricon,  that  I  did  that,  for  those 
raffles  are  not  for  the  herons.  They  are 
for  men.  What  men?  Oh,  well,  those 
men  mebbe  that  come  here  tryin'  fn  en- 
fo'ce  the  law.  What!" — witii  her  bliihc 
laugh. 

"  Tlicn,  when  T  swim  pis'  that  boat,  I 
give  those  propeller-blades  a  twis' — lak 
this  I— just  a  li'le.  When  they  start  that 
gaaoline  engine,  those  blades  will  kick 
up  wntcli  like  a  '<,'atrir's  tail.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  will  make  the  boat  go  very 
faz' — eh  I  Now  give  me  that  li'le  wiggler, 
a!i<l  ru  tie  him  by  the  hin'  leg,  so  he 
wont  crawl  out." 

THAT  night,  some  hours  after  retiring, 

I  found  mv^rlf  awake.  'I'he  Imirnor- 
ous  Southern  moon  was  just  rising  from 
her  couch.  The  narcotic  fragrance  of  a 
flowering  magnolia-tree  fMK-d  my  room. 
The  no<  turne  of  a  niockiii-x-bird  floated 
in  the  window.  From  the  upper  air 
fell  the  cry  of  a  yellow-crowned  night- 
heron.    Finally  came  the  whine  of  a 

dojT. 

Now,  more  than  one  Bodarkian  had 
indignantly  related  to  roc  how  a  local 

alligator  had  developed  a  taste  fnr  pork 
on  the  hoof,  liow  a  foolish  fawn  had 


dis4:overed  the  exquisite  flavor  of  young 
onion-tops,  how  a  black  bear  had  taken 
to  a  red  raspberry  diet  when  the  fruit 
was  wnrih  fortv  rents  a  short  pint  in 
Northern  markets.  More  than  this, 
chickens  and  Muficovy  ducks  had  formed 
a  habit  of  turning  up  missing  in  the 
morning. 

So  I  stepped  to  the  window.  Below, 
fn  the  moonlight,  barefoot  and  night* 

ishtrfed,  stood  Gale  Tniax  with  an  auto- 
matic "riot"  gun  in  his  hands  which  I 
knew  to  be  loaded  with  buckshot.  In 
Bodark  they  do  not  dust  the  trousers 
of  a  rcirdiii^'  rliicken-tbicf  with  micro- 
scopic pellets,  if  they  chance  to  kill  an 
innocent  man,  the  coroner's  jury  can  be 
relied  upon  to  issue  the  deceased  a  bill 

of  moral  health. 

The  brooding  night  was  not  furtlier 
disturbed,    however.    Gale,    after  a 

weatherwise  S(|uint  at  the  moon,  plnrkcd 
a  spray  of  jasmine,  smelt  it,  dropjxd  it 
and  reentered  the  house.  I  returned  to 
my  four-poster. 

Slf,  ]j  w.is  I'nsr  coquetting  with  my  lids 
ultcn  a  whippoorwill  struck  up  his  loud, 
insistent  solo  in  the  Os;ige  orange  hedge 
inclosing  the  garden.  There  was  a  sus- 
['i<  rift  in  his  lute,  though  ;  and  sure 
enough,  1  reached  the  low  window  again 
just  in  time  to  see  Tete  Ribot's  rakish 
li at  brim  appear  above  the  hed^c.  .\  mo- 
ment later  Natalie  Truax,  dre-ssed  in 
white,  crossed  the  intervening  space.  Her 
lover  vaulted  over  to  meet  her.  She  laid 
her  slim  Iiaiuls  upon  his  ^boulders,  tilted 
her  face  upward  in  the  moonlight  and — 

I  returned  to  bed  a  second  time,  fer- 
vently hoping  that  Tiale  Traax  would 
make  no  mistake  that  night  with  his  riot 
gun. 

"Mr.  'Oricon/*  began  Natalie  sbvly, 

the  Tirxr  mnrninc:.  a-  I  sat  under  the 
scuppernong  vine,  smoking  my  first  pipe, 
*'you  'eard  what  my  daddy  said,  that 
fir/.'  dav  you  were  here,  to  Tete  Ribot. 
^'ou  would  not  ensv  forgedt  it — it  was 
so  cruel.  Still,  you  know.  Daddy  loves 
to  make  his  voice  ring  loud,  like  a  bull- 
frog's— eh  !"  She  laughed  at  her  own 
ronreit.  "Of  co'se.  I  love  my  daddy. 
But  of  co'se,  I  love  Tete  too.  W'y  not! 
And  tha'z  why  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
t!  iHL'  tlii^  mawning  w'ich  is  mos'  im- 
portant to  me." 
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"Ask  ahead." 

"Vou  sav  that  so  easv.  Mr.  'Oricon; 
but  to  ask  is  not  easy."  She  scanned  mc 
with  half-abashed,  half-daring  eyes. 
"Vou  rimenilier  that  you  promise'  me 
one  hunnerd  dollahs  when  we  catch  those 
plunuTS  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  do  you  think  we  arc  goin'  to 
catch  'cm?" 
"Ves." 

"Then,  do  you  think 
you  could  pay  me  th<»se 
hunnerd  dollalis  nnw 
instead 
wait?" 

"M  a  y  I 
ask  why  you 
want  it?" 

"V  a  s  — 
and  I  will 
tell  y»)U  the 
exact  truth. 
I  will  give 
Tcte  the  fifty 
dollahs  Daddv 
says  he  nius 
h  a  V  e.  and 
w  i  t  h  t  h  e 
otheh  fifty 
I  will  huy 
my  trous- 
seau atid 
m  e  I)  l»  t" 


some  furniture,  and  wc  will  be  mah'd" 
(married)  "on  my  eighteenth  birth- 
day." 

"Isn't  this  something  new?" 
"Well,  of  co'.se,  you  might  call  it 
new." 

"Have  vou  heard  from  Tele  lately?" 
"Mr.  'Oricon.  I  'ave.     I  'card  'las- 
night.    Mebbe  you  could  guess  W." 
Her  teeth  gleamed  in  a  naughty  smile. 
"If  not,  I  mus'  not  tell  you.  for  I  prom- 
ise liim — "   She  clappeti  a  hand  over  her 
mouth.    "Oh,  well,  the  cat  is  oud  the 
bag;  let  him  stay.    Tete  says  he  is 
.sick  and  discourage*  waiting  for  tis 
to  get  mah'd,  and  that  maybe 
some  time,  when  he  dives  for 
the  perril,  he  may  never  come 
up  again." 

k"Did  he  tell  you  to  ask  fur 
this  money?" 
"You  My  that  so  cMjr,  Mr. 
*  Oricon  :  but  to  ask  it  M( 
eaiy."  SK*  scaniwJ  OM 
half-al>asK«(l,  Wf-<l«riM  tjm. 
"  Vou  HmmttMrUiatyea 
proiTu**'  m«  on*  K«n' 
nerd  dolUKi  whan  •« 
catch  thow  pluman?" 
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"Why,  'ow  coutd  he  do  that»  Mr. 

'Oricon,  wlu-n  he  does  not  know?"  she 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  velvety  roproarh. 
*'I  have  never  tol'  him — I  would  swear 
it  by  the  holy  Jissas  Chrass." 

"I  know  that,  my  girl.  But  may  he 
not  have  heard  it  elsewhere  or  surmised 
it?" 

"Yes  sir :  he  may  have  surmise'  it ; 

that  is  true."  she  admitted  slowly. 
•'In  fact,  don't  you  rather  believe  he 

"Well.  Mr.  'Oricon.  since  you  make 
me  study  it  over  that  way — yas." 

"And  —  recalling  his  conversation  — 
did  he  not  hint  for  you  to  draw  this 
hundred?" 

"Possibly.  I  would  not  say  no.  Of 
co'se,  he  talk  so  much  1  cannot  rimmem* 
her  all  what  he  said." 

"Annther  tiling.  Natalie:  would  ft  be 
right  to  deceive  your  father  by  slaking 

rate?"' 

'ri)!>  tickled  her  risibilities.  "Why, 
Mr.  'Urit  on.  he  would  not  be  deceive' ! 
Vou  think,  when  Tete  shows  him  that 
fiftv  dollah.  mv  daddv  will  billive  Tfete 
earn'  it?  Hal  That  is  %  joke." 

T  PUFFED  reflectively.   I  was  by  no 

means  pleased  that  the  irresponsible 
T(*ti'  slvuilil  liave  no^ed  on{  my  business. 
But  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  retain  his 
good  witt?  I  decided  yes,  and  going  to 
the  bag  in  which  I  ( arried  my  stock  of 
currency.  —  a  necessity  in  remote  and 
sparsely  settled  regions, — I  counted  out 
ten  ten-dollar  gold  certificates  fresh 
from  Uncle  Pam''^  '^trnnj^-box. 

From  that  hour,  almost,  Mrs.  Truax's 
sewtng-machine  began  {o  hum.  Natalie 
made  many  flying  trips  each  day  up  the 
grassy  bayou  path,  across  the  plank  serv- 
ing as  a  l)ridge,  and  thence  to  the  little 
Store  of  "Monette  Freres." 

Still,  she  did  not  neglect  my  work,  mid 
there  came  a  day  when  the  hymeneal 
preliminaries  irere  temporarily  aban- 
doned. It  w^as  the  day  when,  returning 
from  a  reconnaissance  to  the  old  mansion. 
Natalie  observed  a  flock  of  white  herons 
in  full  breeding  plumage.  We  then  sus- 
pected that  the  house  was  being  used 
onlv  as  a  l>lind,  and  we  at  onre  began 
all-day  excursions  to  locate  the  plumcrs' 
real  rendezvous.   By  this  time 'Natalie 


and  I  were  old  friends,  and  I  became 
the  recipient  of  many  coniidences. 

"Of  co'se,  I  am  very,  very,  mos' 
happy,"  said  she,  during  a  halt.  "But  I 
*ave  been  thinking  «>mething  this  morn- 
ing that  makes  me  sad.  Once  all  thiz 
'  land — everywhere,  for  miles,  from  the 
dulf  back  to  Bayou  Delphine.  and  east 
and  wes'  as  far — once  it  all  billong  to 
Hyacinthe  Ic  Delionnairc — my  grcat- 
great-great-grandfather,  and  he  got  this 
Ian'  from  a  king.  To  be  shoo,  I  am 
proud  of  it.  But  —  n'im/>ort,  ."'  She 
nibbled  a  moment  at  the  little  hard- 
crusted,  banana-shaped  French  loaf 
which  served  as  her  frugal  lunch.  "That 
far'  would  not  bake  me  even  one  of  these 
if  I  was  hongry.  But."  she  continued 
plaintively,  "can  you  tell  me  'ow  it  is, 
Mr.  'Oricon,  that  all  those  money  and 
land  slip  away  from  our  family,  so  that 
now  there  is  not  a  Debonnaire  in  this 
parish  but  mus*  work  with  his  hands  to 
live?" 

"Tlie  Bible  .siiys  that  jriches  make 
themselves  wings." 

"They  mus',"  she  mused  soberly,  "and 
fly  fas'er  than  old  Mr  Pelican  '  But 
I  neveh  yet  'ear  of  poverty  flyin"  away 
from  somebody.  Ha,  no !" — ^with  a  short 
laugh.  "Poverty,  it  squat  down  lak  a 
toad.  Oh.  well  '  Tete  and  me  will  he 
poo'.  Still,  that  boy  'as  a  very  fine  mind, 
Mr.  'Oricon.  He  can  spik  poetry  as  fas 
as  Father  Menard  spik  the  Angelus.  And 
he  loves  pigshoos"  (pictures).  "I  mus* 
show  you  a  pigshoo  he  paint.  It  is  full 
of  birds  and  tl!)w<  r8  and  trees  and  wateh 
and  I  !nii(]s  anrl  a  sunset.  He  loves  all 
tiiose  things.  So  do  1.  Maybe  that  is 
w'y  I  love  him  so  much."  She  flushed 
delicately.  "But  I  do  not  think,"  she 
added,  "that  he  will  eveh  be  rcerh." 

"He's  already  rich,  Natalie.  Many 
men  who  could  draw  their  check  for  a 
million  are  pnnrer  tlian  he — and  you." 

She  seemed  pleased.  "Thad  is  not 
all  about  him  yet,"  she  added  proudly. 
"Thad  boy  has  neveh  tol'  me  a  lie.  I 
could  not  love  him  if  he  did.  T  hate  a 
liar  more  as  I  hate  a  snake.    A  liar — ** 

She  broke  off  at  the  sound  of  faint, 
distant  shots.  A  mintitc  later,  perhaps,  a 
flock  of  white  herons  passed  swiftly  over- 
Iiead,  with  curved  necks,  streaming 
plumage  and  outstretched  legs.  With  the 
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sunlight  on  their  dazzling,  snowy  breasts, 
.  there  was  an  almost  ethereal,  unearthly 
beauty  about  them.'  as  if  they  might  be 
angels  masquerading  on  this  terrestrial 
ball.  Yet  the  leg  of  one  dangled  help*^ 
lessly,  broken  hy  a  shot. 

"That  is  the  devil  work  of  .  tliose 
plumersl"  ejcclaimed  Natalie  hotly. 
"Now  the  little  ones,  whose  father  and 
mother  is  shot,  will  starve  in  tlie  nest. 
It  must  Ix-  tliose  plumers'  camp  is  not  far 
away.   Hah!  Look!" 

She  pointed  to  a  wisp  of  smoke  above 
the  tree -tops.  • 

Cautiously  wc  entered  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  high  and  dry  banks — one  of 
the  few  good  camping-sites  in  the  region. 
Prescutlv  I  landed.  It-avini;  the  girl  in 
the  canoe;  and  after  shifting  my  .38 
automatic  to  my  coat  pocket  I  moved 
carefully  forward,  along  the  crest  of  a 
ridge.  In  Ics"?  than  two  hundred  yards 
I  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  quickened 
heart. 

IDE  LOW  nic,  concealed  in  a  thicket,  on 
the  bank  of  a  bayou,  stood  a  bark 
wigwam.    A  fire  smoldered  in  front. 
Half  a  dozen  long-haired,  unshaven  men 

lay  nn  the  ground,  smokinc;  or  sleeping. 
But  the  most  interesting  object — a  part 
of  which  I  hoped  soon  to  make  E^diibit 
A  in  a  federal  court — was  a  rude,  four- 
sided  rack  huHL,^  thick  wiih  ai^'rettes, 
worth,  on  the  spot,  thirty-two  dollars  an 
ounce,  or  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 
They  were  still  attached  to  the  pieces  of 
interscapular  skin  torn  or  rut  from  the 
backs  of  the  slaughtereti  birds.  Near  by 
was  a  heap  of  these  corpses,  their  beau- 
tiful  pluma;;c  smeared  with  mud  and 
blood,  their  yellow^  bills  and  loni^  hi^/^k 
legs  sticking  out  in  the  stiff  and  piiiiui 
attitude  unposed  bf  death,  Sudi  is  the 
ghastly  price  of  a  gewgaw  for  my  lady's 
hat! 

Plumers  usually  pluck  their  victims 
where  they  fall.  That  these  villains  had 
not  done  so  wa«;  further  cviden<  c  that 
they  suspected  tliemselvcs  to  be  under 
surveillance.  Bat  absolute  proof  of  this 
was  at  hand.  A  canoe  shot  up  to  the 
1  mk  and  half  a  dozen  limp  herons  were 
tossed  out,  followed  by  a  big  pock- 
marked fellow  of  a  coppery  hue,  wear- 
ing a  wool  hat,  red  neckerchief  and 


earrings.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  no- 
torious, picturesque  Niggerhair  Gowdy. 
And  behind  him,  laden  with  gun?;  and 
paddles,  came  the  man  who  had  never 
lied  to  his  sweetheart — Tcic  i<Libut ! 

"Clean  those  guns  and  ti»en  start 
supper."  commanded  Gowdy  in  a  tone 
which  must  have  made  tlie  proud  Creole 
writhe.  ''Master  .Tite  is  a  trifle  sulky,** 
he  added  to  the  others,  filling  a  tin  cup 
with  liquor  from  a  wickered  demijolm. 
"I  made  him  shoot  a  couple  of  birds 
to-day.  So  he  is  no  longer  merely  a  cook 
for  plumers.  He's  a  plumer  himself. 
And  to-night  he'!l  he  worse,  for  him  and 
me  are  goin'  to  take  a  trip  to  Sharky*s 
island  and  try  and  pot  that  little  gov- 
'ment  chug-boat  out  of  business.'* 

Hi??  words  dismayed  me.  It  was  on 
Sharky  s  island  that  my  crew  of  men 
werei  encamped,  awaiting  orders,  and  the 
"chuf^  hoat"  referred  to  was  their  swift 
gasoline  launch  Gallinufi-.  In  the  offintx 
lay  the  revenue  cutter  Farra^ut  Ul, 
through  whose  wireless  service,  via  New 
Orleans,  I  had  expected  to  transmit  to 
my  men  the  signal  to  advance. 

Bnt  to  send  a  wireless  meant  a  trip  to 
the  telegraph  office  at  Moccasin,  fifteen 
milc<;  west  of  Bodark.  .At  this  m'^ent 
we  were  twenty  miles  east  of  Bodark. 
Plainly,  there  was  only  one  way  to  save 
the  GiUiiMUe,  upon  whose  integrity  the 
success  of  my  enterprise  hinged.  That 
was  to  dispatch  Natalie  in  her  canoe  to 
Sharky's  island. 

My  heart  went  out  to  her  over  T^te'a 
escapade.  Cooking  for  plumers  is  no 
crime,  to  be  sure;  and  I  felt  certain 
that  Tete  had  gleaned  from  them,  not 
they  from  him,  intelligence  of  my  oi>cra- 
tions.  It  was  his  deception  which  would 
wound  Natalie.  But  there  was  no  time 
now  for  vain  regrets. 

"Will  you  go?"  T  xsked  her.  after 
explaining  the  situation — with  no  men- 
tion, of  course,  of  Tete.  It  was  an  ardu- 
ous, risky  trip,  with  nightfall  at  hand ; 
yet  I  was  surprised  when  she  hesitated. 

*'It  is  not  that  I  am  affraid,"  said  she 
bashfully.  "Bnt  laz  night  my  mother 
she  had — 'ow  you  say  it? — a  prmuaom- 
tion  that  something  would  'appen  to  m<r. 
This  morning  she  did  not  want  me  to  go^ 
and  when  I  sakl  I  nits',  she  aak*  ne  u» 
promise  not  to  go  alone  aoyiHiere  in  die 
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canoe.  And  I  promised  biccause  I  did 
not  think  I  would  need  to  go  atone.  "But 
why  don'  you  come  along,  Mr.  'Oricon?" 

"Because  I'll  have  to  watch  these 
fellows.  It  looks  as  ii  they  meant  to 
make  a  dadi  to-night  or  early  ibt  the 
morning  with  their  booty.  This  means 
a  great  deal  to  me,  Natalie,"  I  urged. 
"And  if  you  take  my  message,  it  will 
mean  an  extra  hundred  for  you,"  I 
added,  hoping  to  neutraliae  supenUtion 
with  gold. 

'That  would  hoy  xa  a  li'le  'ouse,'*  she 
mused,  "a  pretty  li'le  'ouse  that  I  know 
is  for  sale,  with  so  sweet  a  f,'ardcn  be- 

hill'  it  Vas,  I  will  go ;   and  if 

I  do  not 'come  back — well,  we  will  not 
^ik  of  that." 

"You'll  con\e  back,"  I  assured  her. 
"There  is  nothing  to  those  premonitions." 

CHE  left  me  to  stand  guard  at  the  delta 
of  Pelican  creek,  tlie  only  near  e.xit 
for  a  vessel  with'  the  draft  of  the 
plutiHTs*  sharpy.  My  only  craft  was  a 
leaky  punt. 

The  water  was  already  choppy  from 
a  stiff  south  wind,  and  the  sun  set  \^  ith 
a  swollen,  angry  countenance.  In  fact, 
though  I  did  not  yet  .suspect  it,  a  Carib- 
bean hurricane  had  slipped  through  the 
gateway  to  the  Gulf  and  was  steering 
northward  for  a  rampage  up  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

As  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  rot- 
ten limbs  iH'gan  to  crash.  The  Spani-'h 
moss  streamed  wildly,  like  a  frightened 
giant's  hair — or  torn  loose  in  skeins,  flew 
through  the  air  like  witches  astride  their 
brooms.  As  the  water,  pres'ted  in  from 
the  Gulf  by  the  wind,  began  to  encroach 
npon  the  tow  land  I  occupied,  wood-rats 
scampered  between  my  feet  or  leaped 
madly  into  the  punt;  and  presently  I 
discovered  that  the  cottonmouths,  pos- 
sibly attracted  by  the  rats,  were  inclhied 
to  dispute  my  standing-place. 

In  my  thick  boots,  1  was  not  much 
afraid  of  them.  But  tramping  them  to 
death  was  not  a  success ;  I  dared  not  use 
my  shotgun,  and  finally  I  decided  to 
cross  the  creek  to  higher  ground  while 
a  crossing  was  pos$U>le  in  my  unsea* 
worthy  boat.    Darkness  was  falling  fast. 

As  I  stooped  to  tuck  my  hat  under  tlie 
bow  thwart, — ^to  keep  it  on  my  head  was 


impossible, — a  canoe,  paddled  by  two 
men,  shot  past.  In  the  uncanny  greenish 
light  reflected  from  sky  and  water  I 
recognized  Te'c  Ribot  and  Niggerhair 
Gowdy.  At  that  moment,  could  I  liave 
had  Natalie  back,  safe  and  sotmd,  I 
would  cheerfully  have  quadrupled  the 
bribe  which  had  lured  her  to  hex  perilous 
missimi. 

IT  was  a  grisly,  unforgettable  night. 
^  But  like  all  things,  good  or  bad,  it 
passed.  Dawn  came,  and  with  It  a  boat 

bearing  Gale  Truax.  He  had  left  home, 
of  course,  hours  before. 

"Where's  the  girl.^"  he  demanded. 

I  told  him. 

"Her  mother  thinks  she's  drownded," 
be  answered  grimly.  "I  misdoubt  me 
but  she's  right."  , 

She  was  not,  though.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  after  struggling  through  the 
storm-choked  channels  for  hours,  our 
ears  were  gladdened  by  the  pnrr  of  the 
Cid!iiiiil/s  eight-cylinder  engine,  ^^'hen 
she  overhauled  us,  there  sat  Natalie  on 
a  cushion  in  the  stem-sheets,  pale  and 
worn,  but  with  a  cry  of  joy  at  sight  of 
u«.  Amidsliips  sat  six  unkempt,  dis- 
consolate gentlemen  in  irons,  with  a  heap 
of  aigrettes  between  them.  TIte  and 
Niggerhair  were  not  among  them. 

"You  saw  no  others?"  I  asked  of  my 
dej'Uty. 

"Yes.  Last  night,  when  the  water  was 

racing  past  our  island  like  a  mil! -tail, 
we  heard  a  woman's  cry.  We  rushed  out 
of  the  tent,  and  a  flash  of  lightning 
showed  her  clmging  to  an  overtmmed 

canoe.  Near  by  was  another  canoe,  with 
two  men  in  it.  When  the  next  flash 
came,  we  saw  two  heads  in  the  water, 

side  by  side,  and  knew  from  the  hair  that 
one  of  them  was  the  woman's.  But  the 
second  man  and  both  canoes  had  dis- 
appeared". It  was  impossible  to  launch 
a  tinat,  Init  when  the  ]>air  maile  slioal 
water,  we  waded  out  and  got  them,  i'he 
woman — Miss  Truax  here — was  uncon- 
scious. The  man  was  too  exhausted  to 
s]ii  ak.  lUU  when  wc  went  bafk  for  him, 
after  carrying  her  into  tiie  tent,  he  was 
gone.  Evidently  he  preferred  not  to 
cultivate  our  arquaint?nce." 

"Was  he  a  big,  frizzle- haired  fellow?" 

"No — smallish  and  handsome." 
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"And  Miss  Truax  didn't  know  him?" 
"Being  unconscious^  she  didn't  see 
him.  I  asked  heic." 

IN  the  interim  between  the  indictment 

of  the  plumers  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
and  their  trial  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  New  Orleans,  I  went  back 
to  Bodark,  primarily  to  attend  a  wed- 
ding, incidentally  to  indulge  my  hobby 
of  bird  photography. 

I  found  Tetc  Ribot  lolling  in  the 
shade  of  his  future  father-in-law's  scup- 
pernong  vine,  dressed  in  a  freshly  pressed 
hluf  sprge  coat  and  white  linen  trousers, 
and  holding  in  his  small  olive  hand  one 
of  his  short,  thidk  Cuban  cigarettes. 

I  fancied,  however,  that  my  appear- 
ance ruffled  his  serenity.  Doubtless  I 
awoke  retiections  which  he  preferred 
ahSuld  slumber.  Yet  after  we  had  talked 
a  little,  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  mine. 

"Mr.  'Oricon,"  he  began,  with  subtle 
deference,  "you  are  a  man  of  the  whorld. 
You  'ave  not  live'  all  your  life  in  one 
little  village.  Von  'ave  travel  far  and 
wide,  and  you  hold  a  mos'  honorable 
position  with  the  Gov'ment  of  the 
Oonited  States.  Perliaps  you  would  be 
so  kin'  as  to  give  me  some  advice." 

"Certainlv,  I  tie." 

"Well,  biffore  I  am  mah'd,  — next 
Thursday  is  the  day, — I  mus'  confess  to 
Fatlier  Menard.  It  is  a  rule  of  our 
holy  church.  Now,  do  you  titink,  if  I 
di'n*  tell  the  father  all  what  has  'ap- 
pened,  I  would  ^'o  to  hell  for  it?  My 
own  father  laughs  and  says  there  is 
no  hell.  But  he,  y'unnerstand,  m  not  a 
good  Catholic.    I  am." 

I  drew  a  reflective  piifF.  "1  couldn't 
say  about  hell,  Tete.  but  I  know  you 
would  be  happier  in  this  life  if  you  made 
a  fican  hrpH'^t  fif  it  t<>  I'ather  Menard. 
More  Uian  that,  I  would  make  the  same 
confession  to  Natalie — ^for  she  is  to  be 
your  wife  and  loves  you  dearly." 

He  starefl  in  astonishment  and  hastily 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette.  "Ah,  yas,  she 
loves  me,  to  be  shoo.  But  for  that  very 
reason  I  would  not  lak  to  tell  her  all  the 
things  I  'ave  done.  It  cannot  be  tliat 
you  have  studied  that  oud,  Mr.  'Oricon.'* 

"Yes,  I  have.  Frankness  is  the  only 
safe  ronr«c.  You  haven't  been  very  bad, 
I  famy,    said  I,  smiling. 


"But  a  woman — you  cannot  tell  what 
she  will  call  bad!"  he  exclaimed  nerv- 
ously. *'Now,  Natalie  and  me  'ave  been 
engage'  a  mos'  long  time — well,  maybe 
three  months.  If  we  were  eveh  to  get 
mah'd,  I  had  to  make  wme  money,  lOte 
you  hear  her  father  say.  Only  fifty  dol- 
lah,  but  fifty  dollah  is  hard  to  git — that 
is,  if  you  are  hones'  and  do  not  dig  in 
the  ditch — ^w'ich,  unnerstan'  me,  Mr. 
'Orfron,  T  would  not  do  if  I  did  not 
getmah'd  in  a  hunnerd  years.  Thad  is," 
— atid  he  bared  his  perfect  teeth  in  a 
-smile, —  it  the  girl  was  not  Natalie. 
For  her  I  wottld  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone — if  it  was  necessary.    But — " 

He  paused.  I  smoked  in  discreet  si- 
lence.  A  further  confidence  seemed  im- 
minent. But  Truax  approached  then, 
and  I  cie  arose. 

"I  mus'  go  now.  I  have  not  been  in- 
vite' to  suppeh,  and  of  co\c  I  Avnuld  not 
stay  anyhow,  as  I  was  here  to  breakfus* 
and  dinner.  However,  I  will  not  go  con- 
trar'  to  your  advice  aboud  those  confes- 
sions. I  will  make  'cm.  Hut  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  'Oricon,  I  would  sooner  have  two — 
yas,  three— of  my  tooths  drawn  as  to  do- 
that  same  thing.  Good-by." 

'pRUAX  and  I  spent  three  days  on 
Pelican  island,  returning  to  Bodark 
the  day  before  the  wedding.  Natalie 
was  not  about,  and  I  strolled  up  to  the 
village,  expecting  to  find  her  satd  Tete 
linmg  their  little  nest.  To  my  surprise 
the  stuccoed,  embowered  dove-cote  which 
she  had  bought— or  was  to  buy — ^was 
locked  and  empty.  More  significant  still, 
a  heap  of  furniture,  some  new,  some 
used,  was  piled  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk,  under  guard,  presumably,  of  a 
negro  boy  curled  up  on  a  horsehair  set- 
tee, sound  asleep. 

I  scented  tragedy,  and  was  still  stand- 
ing there,  reflecting  with  some  nusgiT- 
iiigs  on  my  advice  to  Tete,  when  he  and 
Natalie  approached.  Neither  smiled. 
I'ete  was  not  smoking — an  ominous  sign. 
Natalie,  hatless,  with  her  braid  down  her 
hack,  wore  a  white,  clinging  stuff  in 
whicli  she  was  radiantly  beautiful.  Yet 
it  was  a  chastened  beauty* 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,  you  discover  it  in  our  faces  al- 
ready!" she  exclaimed. 
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**Yes — and  there," — pointing  to  the 
house. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  come  witli  us,"  said 
she,  witix  the  air  of  a  tragedienne.  "We 
are  going  to  Father  Moiard's.  There  I 
will  explain  ^IL" 

"\Vvu  Timmember  what  I  tol'  you 
aboud  those  tooths,"  said  TSte  reproach- 
fiiUy.  "It  U  worse  as  if  tihey  had  all 
been  pulled." 

It  truly  wa$  a  constrained  group  which 
found  chain  in  the  front  room  of  the 
parsonage-.  Vit  I  had  hopes  thai  the- 
white-haired  little  priest,  witli  his  be- 
nevolent, humorous  blue  eyes,  would  yet 
be  able  to  still  the  troubled  waten. 

"All  this  day  T  have  prayed  over  it," 
began  Natalie,  in  a  voice  vibrant  with 
emotion,  "and  I  have  decide',  Father, 
that  we  cannot  'ave  that  li'le  'ouse  what 
I  wonld  so  love  to  have.  And  why,  Mr. 
'Or icon  ?  Biccause  Etienne  here  has  com^ 
mit'  a  great  sin.  He  has  deceive'  me.  He 
did  not  fish  for  those  perrils  at  all.  But 
I  have  forgive'  him  biccau'^?  T  love  him. 
I  have  spoke  not  one  cross  word  to  him— 
is  it  not  80,  Etienne?  But  i\ia  n  pen- 
ance I  shall  do  for  hi.s  sin  that  I  shall 
not  live  in  that  li'le  'ouse  of  Mrs. 
Larue's." 

Tears  brimmed  her  soft,  velvet-black 
eyes  as  she  fumbled  purblin  Ily  in  her 
bead  handbag.  Finally  she  drew  out  a 
little  roll  of  gold  certUicates  tied  with 
a  bit  of  white  silk  ribbon. 

"So,  Mr.  'Oricon,  I  rittum  the  money 
to  you,  where  it  billongs." 

•*To  me!  "  I  exclaimed.  "It's  youre. 
You  earned  it." 

"No.  It  would  be  no  penance  if  I 
kept  the  money.  Besides,  it  is  not 
boncs'ly  mine.  I  will  not  lie.  Mr. 
'Oricon."  she  exclaimed  tragically, 
"Etienne  went  and  cook'  for  those 
plumers,  and  they  made  him  shoot  some 
herons,  so  he  should  be  guilty  too,  and  if 
it.  had  not  been  for  that,  maybe  you 
would  l»ve  caught  Niggerhair  Gowdy 
himself,  the  wors'  one  of  all." 

"Now  you  havL'  bittraycd  me  and  I 
shall  go  to  jail !  '  cried  Tete  in  terror. 

Natalie's  face  went  white,  and  she 
shot  me  a  look  of  anguish.  "Man  Dieut 
I  forgot.    Spik  !    I<  it  true?" 

"No,  no,"  i  a.ssurcd  her.  "  Tete  shot 
the  birds  under  duress.    For  the  same 


reason,  Natalie,  I  don't  think  we  can 
fairly  hold  him  responsible  for  Nigger- 
hair's  escape." 

Tete  suddenly  sprang  across  the  room 
and  whispered  in  Father  M&iaid's  ear. 
The  latter  nodded. 

"Niggerhair  did  not  escape.  Mr. 
'Oricon !"  cried  the  youth  dramatically. 
*'When  her  canoe  upset  and  I  wanted  to 
save  her,  he  was  afTraid.  The  cow- 
h-hardl  Yas,  he  backed  water  with  his 
paddle.  He  called  me  a  fool,  an  idiot, 
to  risk  my  life  for  a  woman  who  would 
send  me  to  fail.  He  cursed  me.  He  put 
the  point  of  his  pistol  against  my  heart. 
Alas,  it  was  between  him  and  her.  I 
made  my  choice.  I  Stabbed  him  to  the 
heart." 

Natalie  lieard  with  a  blank  lace.  "I 
do  not  understand.  You  been  savin* 
some  woman's  life?" 

"Yas,  my  beauty  I"  he  answered,  with 
extended  arms  and  flashing  eyes.  *'I 
save'  the  life  of  the  sweetes'  woman  on 
earth.  But  do  n(^t  be  jealous.  It  was 
you  I  saved,  my  darling!" 

She  clasped  her  breast  as  if  to  quell 
the  riot  within.  "Etienne,  my  boy."  she 
faltered,  "why  di  n'  you  tell  me  this?" 

•*Hahr  he  laughed  happily.  "I  di'n' 
want  you  think  of  a  dead  man  when  we 
are  to  he  inah'd  so  soon.  After  we  were 
malx'd,  I  had  intend'  to  tell  the  con- 
stable, as  Father  says  I  mus'.  Then  you 
and  evehbody  would  know  it.  Bat,"  he 
added  frankly,  "I  run  away  that  night, 
after  I  saved  you,  biccause  I  di'n'  want 
yott  to  know  I  had  deceive*  you.  Also, 
birrause  T  (ii'n'  want  tO  go  to  jail  for 
shootin'  those  heron." 

'*All's  well  that  ends  welV*  observed 
the  venerable  pastor,  rising  and  slipping 
his  arm  through  mine.  "Now.  in  view 
of  the  furniture  piled  outside,  I  suggest 
that  we  walk  up  to  Mrs.  Larue's  house." 

"Which  to-morrow — or  at  least  very 
soon — will  be  Mrs.  Etienne  Kibot's,"  i 
added. 

"Ah,  Mr.  'Oricon !"  exclaimed  Natalie 
with  a  lovely  flush.  "Vou  are  the  firz' 
one  to  spik  that  new  name  of  mine. 
Therefore  to-morrow,  after  the  wedding, 
you  will  be  entitle'  to  my  firz'  kiss — after 
Tete.  But  you  make  one  mistake.  That 
'ouse  will  be  Mister  Etienne  Ribot's.  It 
shall  be  a  wedding  gif '  from  his  wife." 


**I  am  going  to 
pull  the  nose  off 
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HAT  do  you  think  my  wife 
has  the  nerve  to  say  to  me 
when  I  qiiita  my  last  j<^? 
She  has  the  nerve  to  «ay:  "Vou  pet 
fired  too  regularly.  Getting  lired  is  the 
only  regukr  habit  which  you  have  got. 
I  guess  if  you  was  not  finnl  onct-t  a 
month  you  would  feel  a  month  was 
todcen  out  of  the  year.  You  have  got 
a  talent  for  finding  jobs  and  a  genius 
for  pettini^  fired.  I  did  not  think  no- 
body could  get  fired  as  often  as  you 
and  still  keep  alive." 

"I  hope  you  are  tired  of  hearing;  your- 
self talk,"  I  says,  "becau^ie  then  perhaps 
yott  will  listen  to  a  word  from  me.  If 
you  are  not  tired,  go  on  and  talk  tome 
more.  T  don't  care  what  you  say,  so 
long  as  you  tire  yourself  out.  Only 
if  I  was  yoti  I  would  not  take  too  mudi 
tonp^iie  exercise.  beraii'?c  you  might 
sprane  your  tongue  and  then  all  joy 
would  be  snatched  out  of  year  life." 

"If  you  are  so  craay  about  your 
voice,"  she  snorts,  "you  ran  on  and 
say  something.  It's  all  one  to  me  what 
it  Is."  • 

"All  I  have  got  to  say,"  I  answers, 


"is  that  it  is  throwing  money  away  to 
hear  Caruso  sing  when  1  can  listen  to 
you  talk.  The  only  difference  is  tfiat 
when  Caruso's  peace  is  done  he  stops. 
You  don't  need  no  audience  to  call  you 
back  on  the  stage.  You  are  your  own 
audience.  It  aint  wliat  I  calls  an  intel- 
ligent audience,  but  you  can't  have 
everything  in  this  world." 

"i  have  got  you,  and  you  keep  get- 
ting fired  all  the  time.  What  more  do 
I  want  in  the  world?"  she  asks. 

"I  did  not  get  fired  frmn  ^  Crown 
Multis(^)pe  Company.  I  quit,"  T 
"I  have  got  too  much  ambition  in  me 
to  stay  in  one  place  at  the  same  salary 
all  the  time.  Managers  all  over  the 
United  States  is  breaking  their  necks  to 
hire  me  for  pictures,  but  I  am  not  going 
back  in  pictures.  I  want  to  be  my 
own  boss." 

"You  could  not  get  a  worse  boss," 
she  says.  "That's  a  cinch.  However, 
the  boss  is  good  enough  for  the  man 
which  is  going  to  work  for  him.  Would 
you  mind  to  tell  me  what  you  intend 
to  do?* 

"I  have  got  a  grand  scheme.   I  am 
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going  to  open  a  school  to  karn  ptople 
how  to  write  moving  picture  scenarios,  " 
I  says.    '  There  Is  big  money  in  it." 

"NIaybe  there  is  big  money  in  it,"  she 
says.  "But  it  aint  for  you,  because  you 
would  have  to  spend  a  fortime  yourself 
first  learning  how  to  write  a  scenario. 
By  the  time  you  get  done  writing  your 
name,  I  tliink  you  have  wrote  all  you 
know  how  to  write." 

"You  w  ill  <ce  when  the  sign  'Leonard 
Forsythe,  Scenarioist,  Photoplay  School' 
goes  up  on  the  parlor-window  of  our 
flat,"  I  says.  "I  guess  the  neighbors 
will  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

"They  will  if  you  do  the  spelling  in 
the  sine,"  ^e  says.  "But  they  will 
not  have  to  sit  up  until  their  badn  ake 
anyhow.  The  landlord  comes  round 
for  his  rent  to-morrow." 

*'If  he  sees  the  sine,"  I  says,  "I  can 
^tall  him  for  another  month." 

"Now  you  arc  saying  something," 
jhe  says.  "The  sine  will  be  more  than 
he  has  seen  in  months.  Yon  can  put 
up  the  sine." 

"I  have  all  the  faith  in  the  world  in 
this  scheme,"  I  says,  "but  I  lack  capi- 
tal. Maybe  you  cnuld  Iwrrow  five  dol- 
lars from  your  old  man,  th.e  artistir 
barber,  to  pay  for  the  sine.  I  have  loaned 
him  enough." 

"T  knew,"  she  says,  "if  you  had  any 
kind  of  a  «;cheme  it  would  start  off  by 
sticking  my  old  man  for  something." 

"Better  stick  him  for  five  dollars  for 
the  sine  than  twenty-five  for  the  rent," 
I  says.  "You  get  five  dollars  off  him 
for  the  sine  and  I  will  get  money  off 
somebody  else  for  stationary,  advertis- 
ing, desk-^,  tvpewriters,  etcetrv. 

"From  wlio.  are  you  going  to  borrow 
tills  money?"  she  asks. 

"From  the  man  which  is  going  to  be 
my  partner,"  I  says. 

"And  who  is  going  to  be  your  partner 
in  the  school?"  slie  asks. 

"The  man  which  lends  me  the  money," 
I  says. 

"I  guess  it  will  be  some  sucker  which 
neitlier  of  US  has  met  yet,"  she  says. 
"I  hope  he  is  somebody  which  knows 
something  about  scenarios.  Otherwise 
your  school  wont  last  no  month." 

"That  is  just  like  a  woman,"  I  says. 
"You  are  too  visionary.   Yoa  are  look- 


ing too  far  into  the  future  always.  The 
school  is  paying  ilie  rent  for  a  whole 
month  and  still  you  are  worrying." 

I  DID  not  argue  no  more  with  my  wife, 
*  because  it  is  no  use  to  argue  with  my 
wife.    There  is  Other 'things  I  would 

rather  do  than  argue,  I  would  rather 
eat  and  if  i  spends  all  my  time  arguing, 
neither  her  nor  me  would  ever  eat  So 

I  quits  arguinc;  and  tells  her  she  is  right 
and  knows  everything,  which  she  thinks 
she  knows  anyhow,  and  lights  out  to 
catch  Jim  Callahan  while  all  kind  of' 
i  leas  lor  the  school  is  sizzling  in  mf 
brains. 

Jim  Callahan,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the 
most  popular  saloon-keeper  in  town  and 

a  mati  anybody  can  be  proud  to  call 
his  iricnd.  He  thinks  I  am  grand  in 
pictures  and  he  knows  what  he  is  talk- 

ing  al)r)Ut,  In-rause  he  is  a  fan  and  has 
seen  everybody  in  pictures.  This  is 
why  he  thinks  I  am  greater  than  any- 
body. Also  Jim  has  been  crazy  to  get 
in  the  picture  business  where,  in  the 
newspapers,  fortunes  is  being  made  every 
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day.  "Since  Jim  is  sure  to  lose  his 
money  in  pictures  anyhow,"  I  says  to 
myself,  "why  should  1  not  let  him  lose 
his  money  on  me?  What  use  otherwise 
in  it  to  have  him  for  a  friend?  Also, 
though  Jim  is  a  gentleman  in  every  senses 
of  the  word,  he  is  if^norant  and  what 
good  is  money  to  an  ignoranimus$?" 

When  I  finds  Jim  in  his  saloon  I 
opens-  np  the  topic  of  the  school  by 
setting  up  the  drinks  and  then  charging 
the  same,  after  which  i  asics  J  mi  if  he 
knows  what  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is. 

"1  don't  remember,  ■  he  says.  "I 
aint  got  no  head  for  figures.  The  Wily 
figures  I  knows  is  the  amount  of  coin 
out  of  which  my  barkecps  is  doing  me 
every  day  and  them  figures  is  plenty  to 
drive  me  crazy." 

"Well,  Jim,"  I  say?,  "arcording  to 
the  'Ajax  Pocket  Ensicklopedia,'  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is 
eighty-five  million,  mostly  people  which 
thinks  the/  could  make  a  fortune  by 
writing  scenarios  for  the  movies  if  they 
only  knowed  how." 

"Chnrpc  'cm  five  dollars  a  head  and 
learn  'em  how,"  he  says,  looking  wise, 
"and  then  you  have  got  something." 

"You  have  tooken  the  words  out  of 
my  mouthy  Jim.  "  I  says,  "(ireat  minds 
swim  in  the  same  river.  All  of  them 
eighty-five  millitSn  has  seen  me  act  and 
knows  how  great  I  am  in  pictures  and 
they  would  break  their  necks  to  take  a 
coarse  in  the  new  school  I  am  opening 
to  learn  how  to  write  scenarios  by  male. 
Stick  in  five  thousand  dollars  to  help 
me  open  the  school  and  if  I  don't  make 
you  one  million  the  first  month  I  will  eat 
your  shirt  or  you  can  sa\-  I  am  not  as 
good  in  comedy  as  Charlie  Chaplin." 

"What  are  you  going  to  put  in  the 
school?"  he  asks. 

"I  am  po'ng  to  put  in  your  five 
thousand  dollars,  my  brains,  time  and 
experience,"  I  answers. 

"I  am  not  saying  nothing  about  your 
brains,  Leonard,"  he  says,  "but  your 
time  and  experience  is  worth  no  five 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  I  have 
no  five  thousand  dolhirv  XKo  T  will 
be  frank  with  you.  If  1  liad  five  thou- 
sand to  throw  away  I  would  be  paying 
my  debts." 


"Vm  sorry,"  I  says.    "Lot&  of  my 
friends  is  offering  to  put  in  ten  thousand  ' 

dollars,  but  your  five  thousand  looked 
better  to  me  on  account  of  tlie  friend- 
ship i  feels  for  it.  However,  i  was  not 
expecting  five  thousand  off  of  you.  •  I 
onl}-  mentioned  five  thousand  because  if 
I  had  said  less  you  would  have  thought 
I  was  a  cheap-skate.  On  a  business 
proposition  a  man  is  a  fool  to  talk 
smaller  than  five  thousand.  If  I  had 
said  less  you  would  have  thought  I  was 
a  cheap'-dtate.  You  can  start  on  five 
hundred  and  we  will  use  the  same  for 
postage,  advertising,  photograplis  of 
me,  etc"  , 

"I  am  on,"  he  says. 

"Then  write  me  a  check,"  1  says, 
wondering  what  my  wife  would  say 
when  I  comes  back  with  the  diedt  in 
my  pocket. 

"i  have  got  a  sore  wrist,"  be  says, 
"from  punching  on  the  jaw  the  last  guy 
whidi  brought  back  to  me  a  check  of 
mine  marked  'n.  //  on  it." 

"What  does  n.  /.  on  a  check  mcan.>" 
I  asks. 

"No  fun,"  he  laughs. 

"I  don't  see  the  joke,"  I  says. 

"You  would  if  1  was  to  give  you  a 
cbeck."  he  says.  "But  I  will  give  you 
no  check.  This  is  to  be  an  all  ca<;h 
transaction  and  I  will  keep  the  cash. 
Bring  me  the  bills,  etcctory;  and  I  will 
pay  the  bills." 

I  says  all  right,  because  I  could  not 
say  nothing  else,  it  makes  me  mad  to 
think  what  a  cheap-skate  he  was,  not 
being  willing  to  tru'^t  me  with  five 
hundred  dollars  even  when  i  was  going 
to  make  out  of  die  same  five  million 
dollars  in  real  paper  for  him.  Tliis 
shows  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
him  and  I.  But  what  can  you  expect 
of  a  saloonkeeper?  Also  this  shows 
what  friendship  i*.  Never  before  in  my 
life  did  I  come  so  near  to  making  five 
hundred  dollars  without  getting  them 
five  hundred  dnllars.  What  is  life  any- 
how? Life  is  money  in  front  of  your 
nose  on  which  you  never  can  put  your 
hands.  I  will  show  Jim  before  I  am 
through  with  him.  I  intended  to  be 
strictly  on  the  level  with  him,  but  since 
he  is  not  on  the  level  With  me^  I  will 
frame  up  all  kinds  of  bills  on  him.  I 
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But  he  was  no  gentleman  mnd  he  has  to  fling  ■  glass  at  my  head  right  away  and  I  punched  him  on  the  nose. 
The  other  berkeep  and  some  customers  butts  in  and  when  Jim  gets  back  to  his  salooix  it  looks  as  if  the  fast 

male  train  had  went  through  the  same. 


am  no  great  financier.  I  pretended  to 
be  great  only  in  pictures,  but  I  knows 
lots  of  ways  of  getting  five  hundred 
dollars  besides  by  check. 

I  SPEND  the  rest  of  that  day  chasing 
*  so-called  friends  of  mine  to  put  money 
in  my  school,  but  all  they  would  put  in 
was  promises.  A  promise  aint  worth 
as  much  as  a  pass  to  a  nickel  movie 
show.  I  know  Irecause  I  have  handed 
out  as  many  promises  as  anybody.  If 
I  could  get  for  myself  what  I  have 
promised  to  others  I  would  not  worry 
about  my  school  nor  nothing  else. 

I  was  pretty  tired  and  sore  when  I 


puts  foot  in  the  street  where  my  flat  is 
located.  I  was  still  sorer  when  I  looks 
up  at  the  parlor  window  and  seen  painted 
on  it  in  gold  letters  the  sine : 

SCHOOL  OF  SINEOMOTOGRAPHY 
— all  branches — 
Scenario  Writing  Teached 

BY 

The  Famous  Author  of  Photoplays, 

Rudolph  G.  Lindenberg, 
President  &  Professor. 
Leonard  Forsythe  and  others,  assistants. 

"I  am  going  to  pull  the  nose  oflE 
ever\'body*s  face,"  I  says  as  .soon  as  I 
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reads  that  sine  and  I  takes  out  my 
latch  key,  opens  the  front  door  and  yells 
to  my  wife :  "Who  painted  that  sine?" 

"My  pa  had  it  painted,"  she  says,  as 
calm  as  you  please. 

"I  might  have  knowcd  your  pa  had 
it  painted,"  I  says,  "as  soon  as  I  seen 
"his  name,  Rudolph  F.  I.indenberg.  in 
big  letters  and  my  own  name  in  little 
letters.  You  pa  nor  nobody  else  is 
going  to  make  small  of  me.  That  sine 
will  kill  a  million  dollar's  worth  of  busi- 
ness every  day  it  is  left  on  the  window. 
You  have  that  sine  scratched  off." 

"I  will  have  the  sine  rubbed  off,"  she 
says,  "as  soon  as  you  get  fifteen  dollars 
to  pay  for  another  sine.  If  my  pa  puts 
up  the  dough,  he  has  got  the  right  to 
use  his  name.  He  is  like  everybody  else 
in  the  world.  He  wants  something  for 
his  money.  If  the  sine  had  only  cost 
five  dollars  he  would  have  put  your 
name  on  it  in  big  letters,  but  when  he 
learns  it  is  going  to  cost  him  fifteen 
dollars  he  says  he  would  put  your  name 
down  in  little  letters  until  you  paN's  him 
back  the  fifteen  dollars." 

"I  will  get  the  fifteen  dollars  for 
him  in  five  minutes,"  I  says. 

"  This  shows  what  a  good  business 
she  savs. 


wom- 
s  a  y  s. 


man  my  pa  i.s, 
"You  are 
like  all 
en."  I 
"You  will  not 
listen  to  reason. 
A  barber's 
name  on  the 
sine  of  a  school 
for  scenario 
writers  is  worse 
tlian  a  moving 
picture  actor's 
name  on  a 
barber's  win- 
dow. If  the 
name  of  Leon- 
ard Forsythe, 
photo  -  play 
actor,  was  to 
be  painted  on 
your  pa's  win- 
dow, people 
would  expect 
to  have  the 
faces   cut  off 


them.  On  the  same  principal  when  a 
barl)er's  name  is  put  on  the  sine  of  a 
school  for  scenarios,  people  will  be 
expecting  a  hair-cut  and  not — " 

"That  is  a  rotten  argument,"  she 
answers  right  away,  "because  my  pa 
wrote  a  photo-play  which  was  a  great 
success  and  you  never  shaved  nobody 
but  yourself." 

"I  can  shave  as  good  as  anybody!" 
I  says. 

My  wife  looks  wise  for  a  minute  be- 
fore she  comes  back  at  me  and  then 
she  says:  '"Mebbe  you  and  my  pa  could 
change  businesses  then.  He  is  an.xious 
to  get  out  of  the  barber  business." 

"In  plain  English,"  I  hollers,  getting 
mad,  "I  will  see  your  pa  in  purgatory 
first." 

"If  he  can  stand  your  company 
here,  he  can  stand  it  there,"  she  says. 

From  the  above  conversation  you  will 
see  that  my  wife  is  as  good  in  .sarkasm 
as  me.  No  wonder  I  She  learned  it  all 
off  me.  though  I  don't  expect  no  credit 
for  it.  Anyhow,  it  is  no  use  to  shoot 
sarkasms  with  .somelx)dy  which  can 
shoot  as  good  as  you  can.  It  don't  get 
you  nothing.  Instead,  I  turns  on  my 
heels,  walks  back  to  the  kid's  room,  and 
the  kid  being  out,  I  .shakes  a  dime  out 


When  I  gets  Kcme  tKat  night  tK«  larullorj  is  tK«re  waiting  for  the  rent. 
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of  bis  bank — I  will  put  the 
same  bock  when  the  sdiool 

starts — and  then  I  rides  over 
to  Jim  Callaiian's  saloon. 

Jim  was  out  when  I  reaches 
his  place,  but  the  borkeep 
tells  mc  he  is  over  to  my 
father-in-law's  getting  a  shave 
and  that  he  will  be  bade  soon. 
So  to  pass  the  time  away  I 
•shakes  the  barkeep  dice  and 
loses  three  dollars  to  him.  He. 
gets  awful  mad  when  I  tell 
him  I  have  not  got  the  three 
dollars  on  me,  but  that  I  will 
-  give  him  the  first  three  dollars 

I  gets,  which  would  have  satisfied  him 
as  much  as  the  cash  if  he  had  been  a 
gentleman.  But  he  was  no  gentleman 
and  he  has  to  fling  a  glass  at  vocy  ImmmI 
right  away  iutd  I  punched  him  on  the 
nose.  Tlie  other  barkeep  and  some 
customers  butts  in  and  when  Jim  gets 
back  to  his  saloon  it  looks  as  if  tfie 
fast  male  train  had  went  through  the 
same.  Everything,  including  the  look- 
ing-glass and  my  jaw,  was  &oke.  But 
Jim  did  not  waist  no  pity  on  my  jaw. 

"Vou  would  make  a  fine  guy  to  run 
a  school,"  he  says.  "A  kid  of  six,  with 
no  education  at  all,  would  know  better 
than  to  shake  dice  with  a  barkeq>  unless 
he  had  coin  on  him." 

■  "I  would  have  had  the  coin  if  you 
had  given  me  your  dieck  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars,"  I  says. 

"I  can  shake  dire  on  my  own  five 
hundred  dollars,"  he  says.  "The  deal  is 
o£F.  I  am  not 'going  to  nudce  no  deal 
with  you.  I  am  going  to  make  the  deal 
for  the  school  with  your  father-in-law. 
He  has  got  some  badness  about  him." 

"Vou  can  take  my  name  oS  iht  sine 
then,"  I  says. 

"You  fix  that  with  your  father-in- 
law,"  he  says,  "and  keq»  out  of  here. 
Every  time  you  come  in  here  it  costs 
me  something.  If  you  come  in  for  a 
drink,  it  costs  me  the  drink." 

*'Thb  is  a  pat-vp  job,'*  I  says.  **You 
and  the  old  man  are  framing  mc." 

"We  aint  framing  much  thei.,"  he  says. 

"VY^HEN  I  gets  home  that  night  the 

landlord  is  there  waiting  for  the 
rent.   If  I  am  wanting  him  to  do  some- 


'TMl 


thing  for  the  flat,  to  put  in  a  punching- 
bag  for  me  or  a  swing  for  the  kid, 
etcetry,  then  he  can  be  found  nowheres. 
But  when  rent  is  due  he  runs'  a  race 

with  the  rent  to  see  if  he  gets  to  it  or 
it  gets  to  him  first.  U.sually  he  wins. 
You  would  think  he  was  afraid  I  would 
steal  a  dime's  worth  of  (he  flat  on 
him. 

"I  have  got  the  rent  ready  for  you," 
I  says  to  him. 

"Where  is  the  rent  which  you  have 
got  ready  for  mc  ?"  he  asks. 

"There  is  tlie  rent,"  I  says,  taking 
him  hito  the  parlor  and  diowing  him* 
the  sine  on  the  window.  "That  sine  will 
make  a  million  dollars  for  me  next 
month." 

"And  if  you  had  two  sines  I  suppose 

it  would  make  two  millions  for  you," 
he  said,  ..sarkastic.  "I  don't  want  no 
more  of  them  millions  you  are  going 
to  make  next  month  for  my  rent.  I 
would  rather  take  a  few  dollars  in  hard 
cash.  So  would  anybody  else  over  six 
yean  of  age." 

"I  would  give  yon  the  cash  gladly," 
I  says,  "only  you  are  charging  me  too 
much  for  the  flat.  It  is  highway  rob- 
bery and  I  will  not  under  no  drcnm- 
stances  whatsomever  pay  the  same.  Any 
judge  will  say  I  am  right." 

"I  will  send  the  sheriff  around  to- 
morrow nnless  yon  pay  the  rent  and  we 
will  listen  to  the  judge  afterwards,"  he 
says. 

"I  will  show  the  judge  the  sine  first 
and  get  an  injunction  on  that  sheriff," 
T  says.  "The  judge  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  seen  me  in  pictures." 
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"Then  he  is  not  a  friend  of  yourn," 
he  says.  "I  seen  you  in  pictures  myself 
oncet  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 

about." 

This  insult  makes  nic  mad  and  I 
would  have  pulled  the  nose  off  his  face 
and  throwed  him  into  the  street  if  my 
father-in-law,  the  artistic  barber,  don't " 
happen  to  come  in  just  then  and  ask 
what  the  trouble  is. 

"VVhat  would  you  guess  the  trouble  is 
when  I  am  here?"  asks  the  landlord. 

"You  come  around  to  my  shop  to- 
morrow and  I  will  pay  the  rent,"  says 
the  barber.  "  I  hen  there  will  be  no 
trouble  for  another  month.  You  are 
foolish  to  expect  rent  off  Leonard  any- 
how. He  would  rather  thrr.w  his  money 
in  the  street  and  then  run  out  in  the 
Street  to  get  the  money  he  throwed  out 
than  to  pay  rent  witli  It." 

The  landlord  prius  at  this  cheap  joke 
and  beats  it  and  I  tries  to  think  why 
my  father-in-law  is  so  quick  in  offering 
to  pay  the  rent  for  me,  but  on  account 
of  the  punch  the  barkeep  gives  rae  on 
the  jaw  my  head  aches  so  hard  I  cannot 
think.  Only  for  tliis  T  would  have  been 
serspicious.  This  shows  I  am  not  ser- 
splcious  by  nature.  I  trust  everybody, 
which  is  why  I  am  getting  done  all  the 
time.  Still  T  wniilcl  rather  uet  dnnc 
oncet  in  a  wliile  than  to  go  around  think- 
ing everybody  is  a  thief.  I  guess  if  you 
thinks  000  men  out  of  every  thousand 
is  thieves  you  are  plenty  serspicious 
enough. 

•      After  he  eats  Mii  per  on  me  the  barber. 

says  suddenly.  *'l  ^i-ess  you  are  sur- 
prised I  am  paying  tlie  rent  again." 

"You  have  not  paid  it  yet,"  I  says. 
"Tt  wmild  be  better  if  you  gave  me  the 
money  and  let  me  pay  it.  It  would  look 
nicer." 

"I  aint  going  to  pay  it  twicet."  he 
says.  Then  he  asks:  "By  the  way  how 
do  vou  like  mv  sine?  It  is  a  grand 
sine." 

"Vnn  have  answered  the  quc^l'nr;  for 
yourself,"  I  says,  "but  not  for  me.  In 
my  opinion  it  fe  a  rotten  sine.  You  are 
down  on  the  sine  in  big  letters  as  presi- 
dent and  I  am  down  in  the  smallest 
kind  of  letters  as  assistant." 

"If  that  is  the  only  fault  you  can 
find  with  it,  then  the  sine  is  all  right," 


he  says.  "I  was  afraid  you  was  going 
to  crittsize  the  speling  or  something." 

"The  first  thing  to  change  is  the 
names,"  I  says,  "  The  speling  cuts  no 
ice.  People  don't  read  sines  for  spel- 
ing. They  reads  sines  for  names." 

"Vou  waist  too  much  time  thinking 
about  manners,  Leonard,"  he  says.  "This 
is  not  manners ;  tiiis  is  business.  If  you 
}>a\  the  rent  for  the  school,  then  you  can 
run  the  school,  but  as  long  as  me  and 
Jim  Callahan  is  paying  the  rent  and 
everything  else  we  will  run  the  school. 
You  ran  work  for  us  at  eighteen  dollars 
per  week  or  you  can  get  out.  Which 
is  it?" 

"Eighteen  per  week  for  the  present, 
you  robber  1"  I  yells. 

'T'HE  firit  week  our  School  for  Sineo- 

■*  motography  opens  we  gets  a  raft 
of  letters  enclosing  for  collection  five 
dollars  for  a  five  dollars  coarse  of  five 
lessons.  Also  a  sample  .scenario  of  the 
Slicker's  talent.  This  pleases  me  for 
many  reasons.  It  proves  how  brainy  1 
am  and  how  good  my  scheme  is.  Also 
it  showed  how  much  bippcr  the  bu^^iness 
would  have  been  if  they  had  printed  my 
name  in  the  advertisements,  circulars, 
etc.,  in  big  letters.  Look  at  what  even 
my  name  in  the  small  letters  done! 

But  the  barber  aint  satisfied.  Noth- 
ing satisfies  him.  He  looks  at  the  male 
every  day,  rubs  his  small  head,  looks 
puzzled  and  says  the  male  is  too  small. 
*'I  don't  understand  it,"  he  says.  "I  guess 
si.nulKidy  gets  down  in  the  morning 
before  1  dn.  Does  the  Saloonkeeper  get 
here  ahead  of  me?" 

'*Some  mornings,"  I  says. 

"And  the  other  mornings  yon  do, 
Leonard,"  he  says.  "I  am  going  to  sleep 
here.  Also  it  is  my  strictest  orders,  to 
be  disobeyed  on  no  account  whatsomever, 
that  no  ii  ttc  rs  is  to  be  opened  except 
by  me.    1  will  do  all  the  opening." 

"Callahan  tells  me  rtie  same  thing,"  I 
says,  "so  it  might  be  better  for  the  sakr 
of  piece  if  I  go  on  opening  the  male. 
I  can  spare  the  time  this  wedc.  Next, 
week  the  business  wont  be  so  good." 

"I  was  thinking  the  same  thing  my- 
self," he  says,  looking  wise,  "which  is 
why  I  want  you  to  keep  your  mitts  off 
them  letters  this  week.   You  have  got 
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enough  to  do  if  you  writeii  everyone  of 
them  suckers  how  rotton  his  scenario  is 

and  why  he  should  be  taking  a  fifteen 
dollar  coarse.  It  would  be  a  grand  idea 
to  offer  one  diploma  with  every  fifteen 
dollar  coarse.  Sncker»  desove  en- 
couragement." 

"They  grows  up  just  as  quick  with- 
out it,"  I  says. 

"I  wasn't  asking  you  for  your 
opinion  '"  he  savs.  "I  was  tellinj^  you 
what  to  do.  Also  1  don't  see  why  you 
waist  so  much  time  reading  them  sce- 
narios. Just  put  *em  "back  in  the  en- 
velope and  say  they  are  w  rotten.  That 
b  enough  for  five  dollars.  If  they 
want  to  know  why  they  are  rotten,  then 
you  have  got  'em  hooked  for  the  fifteen 
tioliar  coarse." 

''I  can't  do  it,"  I  says.  **I  have  got 
some  conscience  atxjut  me.  Besides  onrct 
in  a  while  a  scenario  comes  along  which 
has  got  a  good  idea  in  the  same.  If  I 
find  the  idea  then  I  can  sell  it  to  some- 
body else  which  wants  a  scenario.  The 
idea  ought  to  belong  to  ine." 

"I  am  getting  too  much  bade  talk 
and  too  little  work  out  of  you,"  he  says. 

"If  you  don't  like  my  work  you  can 
have  my  resignation  right  now/'  I  comes 
back  at  him. 

"Vol!  b:iv»'  L'f't  indrpcndent  too  quick 
for  my  pciicc  ot  mmd,"  he  says.  "I 
would  like  for  my  share  of  the  week  the 
envelopes  you  have  opened.  I  was  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  sucker  to  put  money 
in  this  business  and  dien  put  this  busi- 
ness right  in  your  flat." 

"Are  you  just  finding  that  out?"  I 
asks,  "if  you  had  come  to  me  for  ad- 
vise I  would  have  told  yoii  what  a  sucker 
you  was.  But,  no,  you  knows  every- 
thing and  will  not  take  nobody's  ad- 
vise.^ 

He  walks  up  and  down  the  room 
twicet.  his  hands  cro<;scd  behind  his 
back,  then  he  comes  back  to  where  I 
am  sitting  and  he  says:  "Leonard,  I 
am  not  going  to  pay  you  no  .'talary.  It 
is  not  fare  that  you  should  get  a  salary, 
because  you  have  rau^  yoar  salaty  to 
God  knows  how  much  atid  already 
tooken  the  «talary." 

"You  ought  not  to  kick,"  I  says,  "as 
long  as  the  money  stays  in  our  family 
and  Callahan  gets  none  of  the  same." 


"How  do  1  know  you  are  not  taking 
it  outside  the  family  by  splitting  with 
Callahan?"  he  asks. 

"If  you  are  such  a  grand  business 
man  you  ouglit  to  liave  thought  of  all 
them  things  beforehand}"  I  SAys, 

"Don't  nib  it  in,"  he  says.  "It  wor- 
ries me  enough  now." 

**Yoa  don't  expect  to  be  making  so 
much  money  without  hav  i  l;  to  worry 
about  something,  do  vm:  ?"  I  asks. 

"I  will  throw  Callahan  out  and  then 
there  will  be  one  less  to  worry  about," 
he  saj's. 

"Get  rid  of  that  big  stiff  first/'  I  ad- 
vises, "and  then  you  and  me  can  talk 
terms  afterwards." 

"It  will  take  tive  hundred  dollars  to 
get  rid  of  him,"  he  groans,  "and  I  have- 
not  got  that  mudi." 

"I  have,"  1  savs. 

"Thief!"  he  roars. 

"If  that  is  all  the  thanks  I  gets  for 
helping  you  to  get  rid  of  a  man  wliich 
is  robbing  you  hbrk.  hhic  and  blind, 
then  1  will  hang  on  to  them  five  hundred 
hilars  for  myself,"  I  says. 

"T  see  how  things  stand""  he  groans. 
"You  give  me  them  five,  hundred  and 
I  will  get  out." 

"All  right,"  I  agrees.  "I  will  give 
you  two-fifty  cash  down  and  two  fiftv 
some  other  time  if  you  will  keep  your 
mitts  off  die  males." 

IT  did  not  cost  me  no  $250.00  to  get 
^  rid  of  my  father-m-law.    It  cos^ 

me  nothing  at  all.  I  am  a  better 
business  man  than  him.  .He  gets  out  in 
disgust.  Letters  was  coming  in  from 
the  suckers,  threatening  to  bring  suit 
unless  their  money  was  gave  back.  .Also 
two  of  'em  writes  they  would  sic  the 
U.  S.  government  onto  us  for  using  the 
males  to  defraud  unless  their  money 
was  gave  back.  On  that  account  my 
father-in-law  says  to  me  I  ought  to  re- 
turn to  him  the  money  which  I  took  out 
of  the  letters  so  he  could  return  the 
same  to  them  suckers. 

"Yon  are  a  good  old  skate,"^!  says, 
"and  I  don't  want  that  they  should  be 
sueing  you.  so  I  will  keep  the  money 
and  let  them  sue  me.  It  I  keeps  it  Uiey 
have  got  a  better  chancet  to  get  the 
same  t»ck/' 
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"I'm  tlirough,"  he  says.  "You  can 
take  my  name  off  the  sine  and  write 

your  name  all  over  the  same.  I  have  got 
all  I  wants  of  a  school  for  scenarios." 

"Let  us  open  a  school  to  learn  men 
how  to  he  barhers  by  male,"  I  says. 

"I  have  already  done  enough  to  edu- 
cate the  common  people,"  he  says.  "The 
common  people  is  nix  to  me.  All  1 
want  to  do  is  to  shave  'em.  They  can 
go  to       public  schools  for  the  rest" 

A  FTER  I  gets  rid  of  niy  father-in- 

law  I  goes  over  to  Callahan  and  I 
says  to  him:  "Jim.  you  and  me  have 
now  got  an  elegant  business  together." 

"I  don't  see  it"  he  says. 

"You  don't  come  round  often  enough 
to  see  it,"  I  says. 

"What  good  is  to  come  around,  '  he 
says,  "when  you  keep  telling  me  every 
time  I  blow  in  that  the  males  was  <^tted 
a  lialf  hour  ago?" 

*'I  will  trade  you  the  school  for  your 
saloon  then,"  I  says.  "And  you  can 
open  the  males  as  miirh  as  you  like." 

"1  lost  my  wits  when  I  went  into  that 
crazy  school,"  he  says,  "but  since  ^t 
time  I  have  got  the  same  badt.  The 
barber  wa'^  in  here  yesterday  and  he 
tells  me  the  secret  service  officers  is 
watching  the  school.*' 

"Closer  than  you  ever  watched  the 
males,"  I  says. 

"You  can  have  my  interest  in  the 
school  for  a  gift  on  one  condition — 
namely,  that  you  take  it  right  now,"  he 
says. 

"Done!"  I  says.  "I  do  business 
quick.   Have  a  drink  on  me." 

"The  drinks  may  be  on  you,"  he 
says,  "but  I  figures  they  costed  me 
$250.00  a  peace." 

"If  you  would  join  me  and  open  a 
new  school  to  learn  people  how  to  be 
bartenders  by  male,  Jim,"  I. says,  "you 
could  make  them  $250.00  back  easier 
than  I  am  going  to  rharcip  them  two 
drinks.   I  have  got  no  cash  on  me." 

"I  will  fill  you  with  lead  if  you  ever 
come  in  here  again  and  spring  another 
one  of  them  get-poor  schemes  on  me," 
he  says. 


VY/HEN  I  got  rid  of  them  two  old 
^  mossbacks,  the  barber  and  the 

saloon-keeper,  I  opens  a  school  and  I 
opens  it  right.  I  rents  an  office  down- 
town and  has  the  sine  painted  on  the 
window,  with  the  name  Leonard  For- 
sythe  in  big  letters,  rents  swell  furniture, 
etc.  Then  I  prepares  to  stick  all  the 
money  I  have  left  in  advertising,  when 
one  of  them  rough-neck  Secret  Service 
men  comes  around,  r  iiriies  me  on  the 
shotilder  and  says:  "Soimy,  Uncle  Sam 
wants  you.  We  have  had  our  lamps  on 
you  for  a  long  time.  You've  been  tlSlDg 
the  males  to  defraud  and  it's  one  year 
at  least  in  Leavenworth  for  youm." 

"Can't  we- square  this  some  way?*'  I 
asks. 

"How  much  liave  you  got?"  he  asks. 

"Five  hundred  dollars,"  I  says,  afraid 
to  tell  him  any  less. 

"I'll  take  it.  '  he  says,  "and  give  yott 
one  hour  to  tiy  town." 

"But  what  am  I  going  to  blow  toWn 
on,"  I  asks,  "if  you  takes  all  of  the 
five  hundred  off  of  me?" 

"That  is  your  look  out,"  he  says,  ''l 
am  a  Secret  Service  Officer,  not  a  rail- 
road clerk." 

So  I  gives  him  the  five  hundred, 
which  is  the  first  time  in  all  my  life 
I  ever  gives  any  man  five  hundred  dol> 
lars  all  at  once  or  even  a  little  bit  at 
a  time,  and  tlien  I  hustles  over  to  my 
father-in-law's  shop,  tells  him  what  hap- 
pens and  asks  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
daughter,  to  lend  me  twenty-five  dollars 
for  a  railroad  ticket  to  anywheres." 

"You  get  scared  too  easy,  Leonard,** 
he  laughs.    "You  are  safe  right  here." 

"What  do  yon  mean.  T  am  «iafe  right 
here  after  what  that  Secret  Senate  offi- 
cer tells  me." 

"That  wa.sn't  no  Secret  Service  offi- 
cer," he  says,  "It  was  Jim  Callahan's 
new  barkcep.  We  sprung  that  giu  on 
you  so  as  we  could  get  pan  of  c 
monev  Ixick.  But  that  barkcep  done 
us  out  of  our  SOX.  He  says  $150.00 
was  the  most  he  could  get  off  of  you.** 

"Vini  \Nait  and  see  what  I  gets  off 
that  barkeep,"  I  sa)^  "I  will  ^ow 
him." 


^    *'PMngOMrDoeS«M,**HM(llwrflf  I.K.Fnedaiia'aiar^ 
in  die  Jmiw7  iime  €l  11»  Grbbn  Book  MAXUkSIMB'-^ide 
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TILITHELT  they  take  tkeir  dollars  and  tkeir  Kopes — these  brave  American  girls — 
and  gp  to  •  strange  land,  amcmg  strange  people^  for  the  instruction  that  b  to  make 

fKem  '*T<y^r  s'mfcr^.  Seme  of  tKem  win,  but  mor.v  fail,  Tktt  IS  tlw  itOiy  of  dhft 
appeal  <me  of  the  failures  made  to  one  of  the  successes. 


T  he  Girl  from 
South  Ca'lina 

By  Edith  Macvane 

ILLUSTIkATED  BY  GEORGE  O.  BAKER 


INA  DELLA  TORRE  (other- 
wise Josephine  Tower,  Amer- 
ican prima  donna)  sat  before 
the  grand  piauo  in  her  Imie  apartment 
«t  Milan  and  examined  the  card  }v»i 
brouglu  in  to  her  by  her  maid.  It  bore 
the  name  "Miss  Molly  Breckinridge 
Lee"  and  the  penciled  words:  "A  com- 
patriot earnestly  begs  Si^^rina  della 
Torre  for  the  favor  of  a  little  advice. 

Urrrnf" 

I'ina  sighed.  Since  licr  own  sudden 
rise  to  suoceia  as  a  grand-opera  prbaa 
(loTin,!,  she  had  become  used  to  these 
pleas.  They  seemed  to  her  like  beseech- 
ing hands  that  clutched  after  her  from 
the  scrambling  mob  of  aspirants  out  of 
which  she  herself  had  now  risen. 

"Show  her  in,  Orsolina!" 

And  there  entered  a  small,  pretty 
creatttre,  obviously  American,  obviously 
in  a  state  of  fjrcat  excitement.  At  the 
sight  of  her  tall,  beautiful  hostess  rising 
to  receive  her,  the  newcomer  stopped 
short  in  violent  embarrassment.  Pina 
noted  the  shabby  ser^^c  of  last  year's  cut, 
the  frayed  glove-tips,  the  large,  far- 
gazing  blue  eyes  whose  courageous  dream 
was  as  it  were  belied  by  the  quivering 
little  red  month  and  the  slightly  re- 
treating chin  below  it.  In  a  sudden  ac- 
cess of  compassion  she  remembered  her 
own.  days  of  stru^ple  and  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and  stretched  out  a  welcoming 
hand  to  this  unknown  visitor. 


"I  am  Signorina  della  Tom,  other- 

wise  Miss  Tower,"  she  said  with  a  smfle. 

"Wont  ynu  sit  down?" 

"1  hank  you,"  murmured  her  gue«t, 
nervously  fingering  her  worn  mnslc-port- 
foHo,  as  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  little  carved  chair  that  her  bfvitf^ss 
pusheil  toward  her.  She  really  was  a 
very  pretty  girl  whose  blue  eyes  were 
set  r.fr  b\  curling  pale  yellow  hair.  SBie 
said  abruptly : 

"Miss  Tower:  I  said  it  was  advice 
I've  oome  for.  But  really  it's  more  a 
favor — no,  it's  a  confession." 

Pina  noted  the  engaging  Southern  ac- 
cent, the  quivering  lips.  She  said  im- 
pulsively: 

"Whatever  yoti  have  to  confess,  I'm 
sure  it's  nothing  very  bad." 

"Look!" 

WiA  a  nervous  snap  of  the  clasp,  the 
visitor  opPTied  ber  sliabby  portfolio  and 
drew  out  a  mass  of  newspaper  cuttings. 
These,  with  a  shaking  hand,  she  held 
uut  to  her  hostess.  Pina,  in  amazement, 
belield  her  own  name  in  immense  bb'ck 
letters.  And  unfolding  one  of  the  ex- 
tracts, she  beheld  the  first  page  of  the 
Rirista  MelodrammiUka.  a  professional 
journal  in  which  al!  Italian  sinp^crs  ad- 
vertise their  triumphs.  In  the  middle 
of  the  page  were  reproduced  two  large 
photographs  of  herself  as  Tesca  and  as 
Violetta  in  "La  Traviata."  Grouped 
around  the  pictures  were  reprinted  ex- 
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tracts  from  the  yarious  Milan  news- 
papers, celebrating  her  recent  success  in 
thwc  two  parts,  at  thv  great  autumn  sea- 
son of  the  Dal  Venue  Opera  House. 
Her  rise  to  fame  was  still  young  enough 
for  tlie  M'^ht  to  move  her  to  some  ]")len«- 
ure,  as  did  also  her  visitor's  haU-breathed 
words: 

"I  saw  you  four  times  as  VhUtta,  and 
six  times  as  Tosca,  You  were  wonder- 
ful 1" 

"And  is  that,"  cried  Pina,  laughing, 
"your  confession?" 

Molly  I.ee's  blue  eyes  were  wet ;  her 
white  teetii  were  clamped  over  her  lower 
lip  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  her 
pretty,  rather  weak  little  chin  from  quiv- 
ering, i  hen  with  a  second  dive  into  her 
portfolio  she  held  out  another  obiect 
to  her  hostess.  Pina  surveyed  it  with  in- 
tercut, wondering  meanwhile  why  this 
strange  little  creature  had  come  at  all. 

"Your  photograph !  Very  pretty,  isn't 
it !  But  how  dark  your  hair  looks." 

"Tliat's  just  itl"  came  the  despairing 
answer. 

Pina  stared.  "I  know ;  blondes  always 

complain  that  they  can't  get  their  hair 
photographed  properly — ^it  always  looks 
too  dark !" 

"Look.  Miss  Tower !  Look  I" 
Molly  Lee  spran-.:  to  hor  feet.  With 
trembling  hands  she  took  back  the  pho- 
tograph of  herself  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  side  by  side  with  a  cutting  which 
rcnroduced  Pina  ddla  Torre  .t^  }far- 
giiaritc'  in  "Faust."  And  in  a  little 
voice,  blent  of  shame  and  ol  anguish, 
she  wailed : 

"Now  you  seel" 

Pina,  bending  over  the  two  pictures, 
did  see.  The  two  pictured  faces  before 
her  were  so  alike  that  thtv  iiKL^ht  have 
been  posed  not  by  two  persons,  but  by 
one  alone. 

"How  funny!"  she  observed  tenta- 
tively. "Of  course,  with  your  fair 
coloring  and  the  difference  in  height, 
anjrone  might  put  us  side  by  side,  and 
no  one  would  --i  i  any  resemblance  be- 
tween us.  Hut  in  the  photograph,  that 
.uakes  your  hair  all  l)lark — we  might  be 
sisters  I"  And  she  eyed  her  visitor  side* 
wa>  s  in  dawning  but  indeterminate  sus- 
picion. 


jV/fOLLY  LEE,  pulling  a  moist  hand- 
kerchief   between    her  unsteady 

fingers,  !ic2;.m  to  npeak  rapidly : 

"You  see,  1,'ve  been  over  here  nearly 
four  years,  and  I  haven't  managed  to 
do  anythinc:  much,  yet.  .\nd  I  was  sup- 
posed to  l>e  earning  my  living  after  three 
5'ears.  You  see.  my  folks  aren't  very  rich 
— we're  South  Ca'lina  folks,  and  since 
the  War  we  haven't  had  much.  So, 
as  they  could  only  give  me  .■'bout  half 
enough,  Mrs.  MacNaughten  put  up  the 
rest  of  the  money  for  me;  she  came 
ihwn  from  Pitt';l)ur;j:h  and  heard  me  '^inc; 
in  the  choir,  and  said  I  ought  to  go  in 
for  grand  opera. .  My  folks  weren't  very 
pleased — we're  all  Methodist-;,  and  very 
strict.  And  they  talked  to  me  about  the 
perils  of  the  stage  till  I  was  quite  wfld. 
As  though  I  couldn't  take  care  of  myself 
— T  A.Trr  taken  care  of  myself!  I'm  a 
good  girl,  at  any  rate.  Miss  lower ! 

"But  they  thought  I  couldn't?  And 
Walter — Walter  Bcecham," — ^her  voice 
took  on  a  touchincr  little  quaver,  and  '^be 
blushed  a  guileless  crimson, — "he  was  a 
gentlemen  I  knew — ^he  just  settled  me! 
The  way  he  talked  to  me!  I  wouldn't 
allow  the  best  man  on  earth  to  talk  to 
me  the  way  that  fellow  did!  Saying  that 
I  hadn't  the  backbone  to  fight  my  way 
alone,  or  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
stage,  and  I  hadn't  enough  voice,  any- 
way, and  that  all  T  was  £t  for  was  to 
stay  at  home  like  any  foolish  no -account 
little  thing  and  just  have  folks  take  care 
of  me! 

"Well,  T  just  fired  up  I  I'll  show  you, 

\U.  Walter  T.  Bcecham!'  says  I.  'Tlie 
time  is  coming  when  I'll  make  you  eat 
your  words  as  if  they  was  oysters,'  I 
said,  *and  in  any  case  I'm  not  asltfiig 
you  to  take  care  of  me,  Mr.  Beccham— 
no.  and  never  will  1'  That's  the  way  I 
said  it— just  like  that!  And  I  whirled 
around  and  left  him  standing  there.  So 
I  went  straight  home  3nd  talked  around 
Papa  and  Mamma,  telling  them  how 
I'd  get  two  thousand  dollars  amight  1at«r 
on.  and  all.  Then  Mrs.  MacXauc;hten 
brought  me  over  here  to  Italy  and  started 
me.  That  was  four  years  ago  in  March." 
She  sfopped  short  and  heaved  a  pftlihetic 
sigh  which  rnrtfessed  more  than  worfT< 
Pina  nodded.  "I  biow  what  it  is," 
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she  returaed  briefly ;  "laot  so  easy  as  it 
looks  from  the  other  side  before  one 

starts,  is  it?" 

"No,  it's  not,"  returned  the  other  help- 
lessly, "and  ni  own  1  don't  know  how 

;mybody  Rets  on  at  all  Of  course 

you're  ilifT.Trnt  -  \  pu'ro  n  horn  ceniii'^," 
Her  look  of  irank  adoration  thriiletl  the 
pride  of  the  newly  fledged  prima  donna. 
"But  mi- !  Perhaps  it's  true  that  my  voice 
i«;n't  strong  ctiough.  I've  sunij  once  or 
twice  in  places  like  Borgo  Saii  Donino — 
did  yott  ever  hear  of  Borgo  San  Donino? 
— and  I've  sung  comprinuirio  part?* — 
second  roles.  But  somehow  1  never  get 
applauded,  and  it  never  leads  to  any- 
thing, anyway ;  and  my  money  giving 
out,  and  me  having  to  write  home  for 
more,  and  the  folks  !»aying  I'd  better 
come  home—" 

The  narrative,  growing  more  and 
more  incolwrent,  tbr«*:>ff'Tud  fo  dis«<n1ve 
in  tears.  I  he  speaker  clenched  her 
hands.  ''I  couldn't  go  home  and  own 
I  was  a  failiirt  she  cried.  "The  most 
miserable  failure  on  Gawd's  green  earth. 
Now,  could  I  ?" 

"No — one  couldn't  do  that !"  returned 
I'inn.  with  the  emp]iasi<  nf  unc  \\h<)  li  ui 
in  her  own  person  faced  that  possibility. 

"Well — you  see,  I'd  had  my  attention 
called  to  the  resemblance  between  your 
picture*^  and  mine.  Ami  last  July  when 
I  was  just  about  down  and  out,  I  got  a 
chance  in  the  caf6  concert  at  Viareggio — 
did  you  ever  sing  in  cafe  concert,  Miss 
Tower?  <>h  it's  horrid!  horrid  I  How- 
ever, I  earned  enough  to  pay  my  pulsion. 
and  that  meant  a  lot  to  me,  I  can  tell 
you! 

"Then  one  day  at  the  new.s-stand,  when 
I  was  buying  my  Riv'tsta  MelodratH' 
matica.  I  noticed  your  picture,  and  the 
notices  of  V'l'.ir  Tr  .r  icita  and  Ihittrrfly  at 
Pisa :  '  Triumphant  success  of  brilliant 
young  American  singer,'  and  so  forth. 
And  I  noticed  again  how  the  photo- 
graphs sort  of  looked  like  me."  She 
gatliered  herself  in  a  helpless  little 
bunch  on  her  chair,  and  her  pretty  head 
bent  low.  "I'd  just  had  a  letter  from 
home  that  nn  rniiig.  forwarded  from 
Mil.m.  Mamma  ?ajd;  'We  all  think  it 
strange  that  nothing  is  heard  from  you 
yet.    When  are  you  going  to  do  some* 


thing?  Mrs.  MacNanghten  was  visiting 

here  last  week  and  seemed  very  much 

surprised  that  after  four  years  and  so 
much  money — *  Oh,  I  don't  remember 
what  else  she  said!  Oh,  Miss  Tower! 
Can't  you  guess?  Can  t  you  t^iifss?" 

Molly  T.ee  squeezed  her  two  little 
hands  together  imploringly  and  turned 
her  pretty,  agonized  face  toward  her 
hostess.  In  a  ^u,i<lfn  flash,  compiehen" 
sion  rushed  over  Pma. 

"You  sent  those  papers  home?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

TTI'ARS  rained  down  the  other  girl's 
face.  "I  see  now — what  a  terrible 
thing  it  \\aH  to  do,"  she  sobbed. 
"Forgery,  that's  what  it  was!  Put  that 
mawning — it  didn't  seem  like  anything! 
T  took  that  copy  of  the  Rivtsta  and  ad- 
dressed it  back  home  and  slipped  over  to 
Pisa  to  post  it — for  the  postmark  you 
see.  I  hen  I  just  wrote  Mamma  a  little 
letter  saying  how  I'd  saved  roy  dfbut 
as  a  surprise  for  them,  so's  to  wait  till 
I  knew  T'd  be  a  surress.  So  here  I  was 
in  La  I  raviala"  at  last — and  they  could 
see  for  themselves  what  a  success  I'd 
made !  T  told  them  all  about  the  flowers, 
aud  the  promises  of  big  pay,  and  the 
compliments  T  had  from  princes  and 
dukes,  and — oh,  everything— -everything 
yflit've  had,  Miss  Tower,  so  far  as  I 
could  imagine  it  to  myself!"  And  she 
grimaced  mournfully. 

"But  the  name — h<nv  did  you  manage 
alKiut  that?"  asked  Pina  ruriou^lv.  "You 
.said  you'd  had  to  take  an  Italian  name, 
I  suppose?" 

Molly  I,ee  nodded  miserably.  "And 
oh.  Miss  Tower  I  if  you  could  know  how 
cra/y  wild  with  delight  Mamma  and  the 
folks  were!  They  swallowed  every 
word  of  it.  poor  things!  Aj)d  Mr-^.  Mac- 
Nanghten too.  Jtist  lliink:  me — me, 
daring  to  say  I  was  Pina  della  Torre — 
me.  daring  to  steal  your  success,  and 
deceive  my  family — miserable  little  mc. 
keeping  herself  alive  by  doing  servants' 
parts,  or  singing  in  cafi  concerts,  or 
embroidering  blouses  for  the  ladies  in  the 
f>i  iisityti .  just  to  keep  in \ self  from  starv- 
ing— just  because  I  didn't  dare  go  back 
home  and  tell  them  honeitly  I  was  a 
failure.   And  now — **  ^ 
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The  last  word  was  a  cry.  1  l>e  liaini- 
in  the  shabby  gloves  clenched  them- 
selves at  her  sides ;  the  h)wered  giilden 
head  writhed  betweeii  the  hunched 
shoulders.  In  the  two  '^hls,  facing  each 
other,  the  slight  resemhlance  disappeared 
in  the  alisnlute  contrast  of  their  two 
tvpc;.  Tt  \v:s<  the  \  tTv  strength  in  l-*ina's 
nature  wliitli  replied  indulgently  to  the 
pitiful  spectacle  of  the  self-confessed 
fraud  before  her : 

"\\m  took  my  name  I  'I'hat  wasn't  a 
very  nice  thing  to  do.  No.  it  wasn't  a 
nice  thing  to  do  at  all.  And  yet — veW^ 
you  haven't  hurt  >'!<■'  Hut  you've  created 
a  very  risky  situation  for  yourself.  I 
suppose  you've  thought  how  you'll  wrig- 
gle out  of  it  when  the  time  comes!" 

"I  tlion^lit."  returned  Molly  Lei;  witii 
a  deep  sigh,  'that  next  month,  as  soon 
as  it's  winter,  I'd  write  home  that  I  had 
a  bad  cold.  Then  the  week  after,  I'd 
U'ct  'jnine  cnv:  Xn  write  for  nir.  snving 
Miss  Lee  had  pneumonia,  ur  pk'uri:>y  or 
somethins:.  Then  later  on  I*d  just  write 
saying  I  lost  my  voice. — lost  it  for  good, 
— and  would  they  please  let  me  come 
home? 

"Don*t  you  see?  Like  that  I  could 
come  home  having  i^<>nt-  something,  and 
Nfanmia  and  the  folks  cotih!  In-  proud 
of  me — not  just  a  poor,  miserable  little 
failure  as  I  am." 

"I  supi'iive  it  might  work."  returned 
Pina  thoughtfullv.  "Hut  just  the  same, 
what  would  you  have  done  when  Pina 
della  Torre  actually  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica? I'm  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan 
ncM  yenr.  vm  know,  or  year  after  next 
at  the  latest!" 

The  other  pfirl  shook  her  head  dully. 
"I  wasn't  worrying  about  year  iit'tir 
next;  for  the  I>awd's  snki .  in  day's 
trouble  enough— or  anvhow  to-morrow! 
I-ook 

J_JKR  cry.  like  her  gesture,  wa";  one  of 
frantic  terror.  \\itli  treinl)ling 
hands  she  spread  a  telegram  before  her 
hostess,  Pina,  glancing  at  the  crumpled 
yellow  paper,  read : 

Arrive  Milan  Tlmrsday  lei  me  know 
what  opcr,i  house  you  are  singing  also 
home  a<l(Ircsa  congratuhtions  reipirda 
fieecbam  Paris. 


Molly  Lee.  clasping  and  unda.sping 
her  delicate  little  hands,  spoke  in  flut- 
tering gasps, 

"Now  you  see  the  Ihi\  I'm  in.  Miss 
l  ower.  Walter — Walter  Heecham,  ar- 
riving  here  in  Milan,  all  the  way  from 
Chester.  South  Ca'lina — to  hear  me  sing 
in  grafui  tipcra  'ft,'.'" 

"Hut  an  old  friend — can't  you  rely  on 
him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut?"  asked  Pina 
with  concern. 

I'he  other  girl  shook  a  despairing 
head. 

"You  don*t  understand,  Miss  Tower. 

It's  before  Walter  Hcerhnm  as  much  as 
anyone  else — more  than  anyone  else — • 
thnt  I  want  to  keep  up  my  bluff.  It 
was  he  that  said  the  disagreeablcst  things 
when  I  left  home,  atuiut  my  being  too 
much  of  a  little  goose  ever  to  make  a 
career  for  myself.  And  oh !  now  to 
have  Wm  know  that  he  was  right !  For 
of  covir«:e.  it's  only  curiositv  that's  bring- 
ing hiin  here ;  it)s  four  years  since  I've 
had  a  line  from  him !  And  the  last  thing 
1  heard,  he  was  costing  a  gir!  at 
Charleston  :  thry -viv  he's  eniraged.  He's 
a  great  man  now,  \\  alter  is.  Two  years 
ago.  Mamma  wrote  me  how  he  was  ap- 
pointed corporation  counsel  for  one  of 
the  biggest  mtlnn  mills  in  the  State — it 
seems  he  rides  around  m  a  big  motor -car, 
and  only  latt  month  Mamma  wrote  me 
they  have  htm  slated  for  the  ne?tt  Oem- 
orrntir  rrmdiclnt  '  fnr  go\-('rnnr,  And  I 
suppose  vou  know  what  that  means,  in 
our  State!  Then  all  of  a  sudden  last 
week,  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
comes  a  letter  frctm  home  sijyifig  that 
Walter  Beecham  had  sailed — yes,  had 
sailed  for  London,  to  look  up  points  for 
a  patent  case,  and  to  attend  an  inter- 
natic>nal  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — 
he  always  was  one  for  social  work, 
Walter  wast — ^and  saying  how  he  had 
talked  of  taking  a  nm  down  to  Italy  to 
hear  me  sing  in  grand  f»penu  if  I  wasn't 
too  great  a  swell  to  remember  my  old 
friends.  Me,  a  swell,  cooking  my  own 
dinner  over  an  .ilcohol  lamp — and 
Walter  riding  artanul  in  his  own  car! 

"So  he  arrives  i'hursday — W  alter  I 
Walter  Becch&m,  come  clear  from  South 
Ca*liita  'way  here  to  Milati.  on  purjiose 
to  call  my  bluti,  and  find  that  I'm  the 
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imserablest  little  Iraud  on  liawd '^i  grceii 
earth.  Then  when  he  gets  back  home 
he'll  cnnsidtT  it  his  duty  to  save  me,  and 
tell  the  folks  aUiut  what  a  terrible  wav 
I'm  in,  so's  tliey'll  make*  me  leave  Italy 
and  come  home  where  I'll  be  safe.  Then 
Mrs.  MacNauyht(  II  md  <  vervbo<lv  wiP 
find  out — you  know  the  way  a  secret 
leaks  out  in  one^s  home  town— in  abtiut 
1 1  n  r  t  \  in  i  n  u  1  es.  Oh  ["  She  checked  her- 
self  sharply.  With  a  rdnvulsive  innvf- 
ment  she  straightened  her  heaving 
shoulders,  stiffened  her  quivering  pink 
mouth. 

"Miss  Tower.  !  \k'^  your  pahdnn.  I 
tto  tleriare.  When  i  came  around  here. 
!  never  had  any  idea  of  unloading  all 
my  firivate  troubles  on  you  thisaway.  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  you  please  if  Walter 
comes  around  here,  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
have  your  maid  tell  him — "b.  1  don't 
know!    wh:^  i-"!',':f  wr  UM  liim""" 

H'.r  ii-<i)ert.  like  that  of  a  forlorn 
hal»y  tr\  ing  to  lie  brave,  touched  Pina'* 
hsart.  Almoft  uncr)nsciously  she  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilitv  which  the 
speaker's  last  words  tiirew  uj)on  her 
Moulders. 

"Why  do  you  think  lie'll  come  here? 
What  address  has  he  for  you  ?" 

"My  old  address.  It's  there  on  the 
telegram.  Molly  Lee,  care  Rh'ista  Meto- 
tlrnmrtiadr,].  I?nr  tlicy  haven't  any 
house  address  for  me;  1  go  there  every 
day  to  see  if  I  have  any  mail.  You  see 
— ^well,  to  tell  tin  iniili.  I  don't  live  in 
siu-h  a  ^wfll  r)I,ii  r  Uwa  Pvc  wanted  any- 
one to  come  around  bothering  me — least 
of  all  somebody  from  down  borne  I  No, 
r  can't  send  him  my  address '  IVe 
thought  some  of  lellinLC  b'"i  to  meet  me 
in  Cuva's  Restaurant ;  but  a  date  in  a 
restaurant — that  would  lie  a  funny  way 
for  a  celebrated  prim  i  dunna  to  receive 
a  future  governor,  wouldn't  it  1  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  just  wouldn't  an- 
swer his  telegram  or  see  him  at  all." 

Her  <|nivering  pink  lip  f(<]d  the  heroic 
strain  of  tliis  resolution,  "i'hen  I 
thought:  I  know  Walter  Beecham! 
He's  oiii'  of  those  kind  of  TlIIows  that 
drive  strai;.:ht  at  a  thini;  ;nid  never  give 
it  and  if  he  comes  down  here  and 
finds  no  traces  of  Molly  Lee,  then  he'll 
ftii  bustling  around  to  find  Pina  della 


Torre.  And  as  quick  as  stealing 
chickens,  he'll  be  around  here!  So,  Miffi 

Tower,  that's  the  reason  I've  taken  the 
exfraor'nary  liberty  of  coming  tn  disturb 
you  with  this  story,  and  to  l)cg  you  when 
Walter  comes  around  here,  if  yon  would 
just  have  your  maid  tell  him  that  Miss 
della  I'orre  has  left  town — gone  to  ping 
at  Palermo  or  Vienna" — or  no  matter 
where." 

I'ina  shook  her  head.  "Hui  don't  you 
>ee,  if  Mr.  Beecham  is  the  kind  of  man 
you  think  he  is,  he'U  send  a  wire  im- 
mediately to  the  opera-house  at  the  city 
we  name,  or  even  take  the  train  and  go 
there  himself  And  when  he  finds  no 
trace  of  Pina  della  Torre  and  then  heara 
of  her  later  in  Italy. — I'm  to  siin^-  at  the 
Costanza  at  Rome  ue.xt  month,  you 
know. — then  he'll  simply  think  that 
you'rr  liiding  yourself  for  good  reasons. 
\iid  il  l-  reasons  he'll  think  of  wm'H  be 
worse  than  tlje  real  facts;  that's  sure!" 

The  visitor  sprang  to  her  feet.  Shame 
and  sho<-ked  horror  were  in  her  eye*. 
"N'ou're  riirht  *  !  TU'vcr  thought  of  that!** 
she  whispered  hurriedly.  "Of  course,  if 
t  run  away  and  hide  myself,  Walter  will 
think — "  She  shivered.  ".And  it  wouldn't 
be  right  by  you  either.  Miss  'Tower!  To 
steal  your  name  and  then  drag  it  in  the 
mud!  No,  I  see  it's  no  use  fighting 
.iUMi!ist  what's  got  to  rnmr.  I'll  gn,  at 
once.  C/ood-by '  I  do  certainly  beg  your 
pahdon  for  the  way  I've  taken  up  your 
time." 

Weeping,  with  out^trcfrhed,  groping 
liands,  she  started  toward  the  door.  Pina 
leaped  after  her.  With  the  same  warm 
impulse  of  womanlv  pitv  that  might 
have  led  her  to  saddle  herself  with  the 
woes  of  a  lost  child,  she  flung  her  amw 
alwut  the  cowering  little  figure — one  of 
those  uncounted  moths,  the  American 
girls  lured  tu  Kuropeau  defeat  and 
disaster  by  the  dazzling  flame  of  operatic 
glory. 

T'WO  days  later  at  live  o'clock  the  two 
girls  stood  together  in  Pina's  daintily 
furnished  bidroom.  Molly  Lee,  pallid 
with  excitement,  had  discarded  the 
shabby  serge  for  a  .smart  autumn  frock 
of  her  hostess*,  black  Liberty  velveteen 
trimmed  with  rose^olor,  and  adapted 
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to  her  little  figtire  by  the  skillful  hands 

of  a  seamstnss  railed  in  for  the  pur- 
rxi'^i*.  Tlie  black  silk  stockinets  with 
rose-colorcti  clocks,  the  highly  manicured 
fingernails,  the  row  of  pearls  about  her 
pretty  white  throat,  completed  her 
transformation  from  a  sli  iWsv  waif  into 
a  dashing  little  incarnation  of  success. 

With  a  careful  hatid  Pina  imerted 
two  handsome  tortoi-i  slull  pins  into 
the  w-avinf^.  golden  hair.  In  the'^c"  two 
days,  her  lonely  heart  had  warmed  toward 
the  touching  helplessness  of  this  Stray 
visitor  as  it  might  toward  a  vagrant  bird 
that  had  fluttered  in  through  her  win- 
dow. And  for  the  moment  the  whole 
force  of  her  energy  and  talent  was  bent 
on  making  a  success  of  the  mascjuerade 
she  had  set  nfnot,  and  ■^ending  the  in- 
quisitive Mr.  Heeciuun  back  to  South 
Carolina  as  a  convinced  witness  of 
Molly  Lee*s  authentic  glory  in  grand 
opern. 

"  There!  1  hrow  your  chest  out  j  stick 
your  eyebrows  tip  and  give  yourself  the 
airs  of  a  celebrity 

"Thank  von.  dc.ir  Miss  Tower!  I'll  " 

"No,  don  t  tiiank  me,  or  liim,  or  any- 
body! Therc--a  little  backbone,  a  little 
'pep  !*  RememlK-r :  your  re[)utation  in 
your  home  town  for  the  rest  of  your 
natural  life  depends  on  your  carrying 
Ibis  business  through  to-day  t" 

Mollv  I.ci',  siilunis<ivc  and  grnteful, 
patiently  rehearsetl  ilie  part  dictated  to 
her  by  her  energetic  protectress. 

Her  clum^  efforts  only  served,  how- 
ever, to  lietrav  hr  r  tutal  l;n  k  nf  dra- 
matic talent,  her  tragic  unfitness  lor  the 
career  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself. 

The  electric  bell  buzzed.  Molly 
started  to  her  feet  with  iier  two  hands 
uu  her  heart.    Pina  seized  her. 

"The  man  from  home  f  The  eyes,  ears 
and  tongues  of  Chester,  South  Carolina, 
c(inie  over  here  to  have  a  good  look  at 
their  local  celebrity — then  go  home  and 
tell  the  home  folks  alt  about  her!  Give 
him  something  to  tell  I  Forget  what  may 
h.Tppen  to-morrow,  and  tliis  atternoon 
for  the  Lord's  sake  />A;y 

MOMENT  later,  in  her  chnracter  of 

friend  and  roommate,  Pina  tagged 
into  the  little  sahlto  at  the  heels  of  its 


ostensible  mi^ess,  and  was  duly  pre« 
sented  in  faltering  tones  to  Mr.  Beecbam 
of  South  Cnrnliiia.    And  her  heart  s.'ink. 

Those  clear,  shrewd  gray  eyes  of  the 
young  lawyer — were  they  the  eyes  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  tlx  clumsy  fabricati<  n 
conrnrtcd  by  Molly  and  sustainc<l 
by  I'ina  herself?  That  aggressive  chin, 
these  strong,  close-folding  lips — did 
they  belong  to  a  man  who  couhl  l>e 
hnstled  mit  of  tlu-  w.-rv  nt  the  mnvenicncc 
of  others  and  sent  back  home  like  a  well- 
drilled  child  to  repeat  his  lesson? 

News  of  home  was  falteringly  de- 
manded and  diilv  ^tven.  The  tea  wa*; 
brought  in  by  the  grinuing  OrsoHru  and 
potired  out  by  the  awkward  hands  of 
Molly  I,ee.  Then  the  visitor,  turning 
townrd  the  pinno,  examined  with  respect- 
ful awe  the  score  of  "La  Traviata" 
which  stood  open  on  the  rack. 

"And  now,  Miss  Molly,  when  ara  T 

to  hear  vou  sing?" 

Molly  Lee  started  violently  and  flung 
an  appealing  glance  at  Pina.  '*When  you 
like.  Shall  1  sing  for  you  now — the — 
grand  air  from  'In  Traviata?'" 

"That  would  lie  very  nice,  but  what 
I  mean  is,  when  shall  I  hear  yon  sins 
in  grand  opera'  At  that  Rivistn  p^ai . 
I  found  a  chap  that  talked  Fnglisli,  and 
I  asked  when  and  where  Miss  Pina  della 
Torre  (did  I  pronounce  your  stage 
name  right,  Molly?)  was  to  sing,  and  be 
told  me  next  montli  in  Rome.  So  as  I 
have  a  little  vacation  on  hand,  I 
reckoned  to  stay  over.  Bi  fo'  the  I^wd. 
girl — you  don't  suppose  I'd  dare  g"' 
back  to  Chester  without  having  heard 
nnr  prima  donna  hold  up  the  glorv  of 
tlu-  Stars  and  Sirii>rs  over  here  among 
the  Europeans?  Why,  I  reckon  I'd  Iv 
run  out  of  town  on  a  rail — and  serve  me 
right  tool" 

The  worst  had  come.  They  had 
played  a  chance  and  V^st  it.  Pinn.  think 
ing  of  the  explanations  ahead, — of  which 
she  must  bear  her  part, — shivered  nn- 
comfortably.  As  for  the  unhappy  Molh , 
Pina  dared  not  face  her  pale  face  antl 
burniug  eyes.  Even  to  the  most  iu- 
e-xperienced  glance  the  girl's  api^rarance 
at  that  moment  wa-«J  so  far  from  sugcest- 
ing  that  of  a  surre^sfnl  ernnd  opcr.i 
.singer  that  i'ina  tiung  herself  into  the 
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breach.  Even  though  the  day  was  help- 
lessly lost,  she  might  at  least  spar  for 

time ! 

"That's  the  way  she  always  is,  Mr 
Beecham,  about  her  singing — su  nicdcst. 
so  timid !  And  yet  you  know  for  your- 
self the  success  she  has  made.  The 
newspapers — lint  of  course  you've  read 
them.  But  the  way  tlje  greatest  people 
praise  her — see,  perhaps  you'd  be  in- 
terested in  these  signed  pictures.  ".And 
with  recklcs*;  hands  Pina  stripped  from 
her  wall  the  various  photograplis  on 
which,  above  their  august  signatures,  the 
greatest  personages  of  tl-i  Italian  mu- 
sical world  had  recorded  their  admira- 
tion for  IMna  della  Torre. 

"See,  here's  Puccini.  See  w  hat  be 
writes— ''I'ti  the  greatest  of  all  Tosi  as !' 
Then  here's  the  Duke  Visconti.  who 
backs  La  Scala.  And  here's  the  Count 
of  Turin,  the  cousin  of  the  King — roy- 
alty itself.  Be  sure  and  tell  thrtn  al  out 
these  photographs,  Mr.  Becchani,  when 
you  get  back  to  Chester!  See  Molly 
tremble!  You'd  think  she  was  trt.iny;  to 
rr\- :  vet  when  slie  gets  on  the  vt  rjf. 
she's  like  a  queen.  And  then  the  ilia- 
monds  she  gets — Molly,  where  is  the 
key  of  your  jewelry-box?  In  the  usual 
place?  Wait  a  moment.  Mr.  Beechani. 
and  I'll  show  you  our  prima  donna's 
collection  of  jewelry!" 

I  bis  last  stroke  was  w  here  IMna.  astute 
player  as  she  thought  herself,  missed  her 
mark.  As  the  plush  ca.ses,  one  after  the 
other,  were  laid  open  on  the  table  to 
displav  their  glittering  contents,  the 
visitor's  face  changed.  The  veins  on  his 
high,  handsome  forehead  started  out  like 
knotted  cords,  and  his  voice  was  like 
wiiuer  thunder,  cold  and  ominous,  as 
he  demanded : 

"Mollv  I.ee,  do  you  want  I  should  go 
home  and  tell  your  mother  about  these 
diamonds  ?" 

"Oh!  no!"  cn\>d  Molly  faintly, 
shrinking  back  as  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots 
might  have  done  from  the  accusing  fer- 
vor of  John  Knox.  .Sjie  really  was  a 
little  goose,  Pina  decide<l  to  herself  ;  but 
withal  so  appealing,  so  sweet,  that  her 
difficulties  remained  on  Pina's  shoulders 
as  tl'iough  tluy  were  her  own. 

"Oh  no.  Mr.  Beecham,  you  mustn't 


think  ;in\  tiling  iike  iliall  It's  the  cusioin 
over  here  to  present  jewelry  to  a  prima 
donna  ;  it's  not  given  to  her  as  a  woman, 
\'ou  see.  but  on  her  evening  of  honor — " 
"Kvening  of  disln'nor.'"  interrupted 
Beecham  sternly.  And  turning  his  in- 
flamed face  toward  the  cowering  ficrure 
of  the  little  masquerader.  he  demanded 
fiercely: 

"Molly  Breckinridge  Lee,  who  gave 
vou  tho.'ie  diamonds?" 

# 

AT  the  new  tone  in  his  voice  Pina 
started.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

her  quick  wit  had  ritmprehendcd.  It 
was  not  John  Kno.x  that  she  saw  before 
her.  but  OthelU!  The  bar  at  which  the 
trcmlding  Molly  I.ec  stood  was  not  that 
of  rel;L;inns  nnrl  incral  fcrvnr,  Imt  that 
of  plain,  common  human  jealousy. 

"Molly,  answer  me  !*' 

T'ina  sprang  forward.  Into  her  active 
brain  a  quick  idea  had  lea[»ed.  This 
tender  little  feminine  creature,  whose 
helpless  hands  had  recklessly  steered  her 
own  bark  into  such  deep  waters,  and 
who  now  Ivn-erH  over  the  rntTr?rfs 
edge — here  for  a  tleeting  instant  of  time 
was  presented  a  favoring  eddy  which  by 
adroit  management  mi^.dit  yet  sweep  her 
into  a  haven  of  sernrity.  The  adroit 
hands  must  be  ntlu  r  than  Molly  Lee's — 
even  her  very  presence,  timorous  and 
bungling,  might  upset  things  at  the  very 
instant  «>f  stirfcs';. 

".Molly,  it's  iiali-past  five  I    Have  you 

forgotten?" 

"Forgotten  what?" 

".At  half  !>a'-t  five,  you  promised  to 
call  up  the  (.\tuiu  at  his  villa  at  Lake 
Como.  Tell  him  not  to  come  to  towm 
this  evening  because  you  already  have 
an  engagement  to  dine.  Mr.  Beecham 
will  dine  here  with  us,  of  course?" 

Molly  Lee's  pink  mouth  and  blue  eyes 
were  a  widt-open  study  in  bew  iUlerment. 
Then  to  I'ina's  infinite  relief  she  finally 
seemed  to  seize  the  idea,  nodded  a  sub- 
missive golden  head  and  fluttered  away 
to  the  dinin'j  room  adjoinincr.  A  mo- 
mtnt  later  the  bell  of  the  old-fashioned 
Italian  instrument  was  heard.  Pina, 
closing  the  door  with  a  rajiid  movement, 
retunirf!  IceniMi  ssly  to  the  table  where 
the  young  man  stood  glowering  over  the 
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bla/iug  display  of  jewelry.  She  spoke 
with  imploring  intensity: 

"Mr.  Ikfcham.  if  you  could  know  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  some  tme  from  Molly's 
old  houie.  I've  been  thinkiu-^  of  wriiiug 
to  her  family.  I  love  her  like  a  sister. 
Can  I  stand  bv  idle  and  watch  her  ruin 
her  life?" 

"W  hat  !•• 

"Listen  I  Before  T  tell  you,  you  must 

fi,\\e  mc  vour  word  <>f  honor — a  man's 
word  of  honor! — that  you'll  never 
breathe  a  word  to  Molly  of  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you — ^to  Molly  or  to  anybody 
else?" 

"My  word  of  honor  I"  the  youug  man 
replied  solemnly,  and  the  clear  look  on 
his  handsome  face  was  more  convincing 
than  t\n  (vitli,  Then  in  sudden  tmcon- 
trolled  emotion: 

"In  Gawd's  name,  what  is  it?" 

"Mr.  Beechain.  \  lia\f  i^uesscd  ri^'ht. 
Tliose  diamnr  U — the  pearl  collar  she's 
wearing — they  are  all  from  the  same 
person — the  person  to  whom  she*s  tele- 
phoning nowl" 

"The  scoundrel:  the  hound'.  I'll—" 
And  he  leaped  toward  the  door. 

'*Mr.  Beccham,  rememl»er  I  have  your 
word  of  honor.  And  iKsides.  he's  not  a 
stoundrel.  lie  wants  to  marry  Molly, 
don't  you  understand?" 

"To  maiTy  her!"  The  young  man 
dropped  into  a  seat  and  pas-sed  a  finger 
between  his  collar  and  \h<.'  swelling  cords 
of  his  neck.  Then  with  a  great  efTort 
he  d<»ninatcd  himself  and  enunciated 
heavily : 

"It  is  n  L^n  rii  mistake  for  an  .American 
girl  to  marry  one  of  these  f orcigner.s  1" 

"But  he*s  offering  her  one  of  the  most 
splen.lid  names  in  Italy!"  insisted  Pina. 
"And  as  for  the  amount  of  monev  he  has. 
you  can  judi;e  of  that  for  yourself  from 
the<«  diamonds!  Then  he*8  young, 
handsome."  .Snatching'  up  tlu  pirt\iif  of 
a  d.Tshin;!  tenitr.  she  thrust  it  under  the 
uo.se  of  the  m;!ii  from  home.  ".\nd  with 
all  that,  if  Molly  marries  him,  she'll  be 
the  most  miserable  woman  in  the  world  !'* 

"Why?" 

"He'.K  a  liliu'l>,'ard—7i  tyrant !"  Pina'.s 
imaL^ination  soared.  "They  say  he  once 
lashed  a  horse  to  death,  on  his  estates 
near  Rome.    They  say — " 


"Is  Molly  in  love  with  him?"  . 
"No!  She's  afraid  of  him—" 

"Then  why  does  .she  marry  him?" 

"I'oor  child!  She's  so  lonely  «o  far 
f  rom  home !  And  besides,  she  ulu^t  do 
xomrthing!'* 

"Something!  How?" 

'To  get  away  from  this!  Mr. 
Beecham.  is  it  pos.sible  you  don't  sec  this 
life  is  killing  herl" 

"I  did  think  >lie  looked  pale — poor 
little  Molly  1  But  it  is  natural,  after  four 
years — " 

"Pale?  r  tell  you.  grand  opera  is  a 
strain  t'aat  kills  the  most  mbust  !  'I'o  act 
and  to  sing  at  the  same  time — have  you 
ever  thought  what  that  meansf  And  a 
little  genius  like  Molly,  who  gives  90 
much!  T  till  yuu  that  if  she  keep«;  on 
with  this  grand-opera  life,  she'll  be  fin- 
ished within  another  year !" 

"Hut  wliat  .  an  I  do?" 

"Take  her  home !" 

"Hut  a  grand-opera  prima  donna!  A 
future  countess?"  His  tongue  stuttered 

on  the  word.  "Will  any  tiling  that  I  can 
say — will  .nnvthinL'  her  1  uiiih"  can  write 
to  her — persuade  her  to  leave  this  life 
of  worldly  glitter,  to  return  to  the  plain 
himidriun  life  of  .\merica?" 

"The  best  life  in  the  world;  take  my 
word  for  it,  Mr.  Beecham  I  But  don't 
talk  of  waiting  till  her  family  can  hear 
the  news,  and  write  back  from  America 
to  her!  I  tell  you.  she  must  be  saved 
to-night !  To-morrow  morning  tlie  Count 
is  coming  in  from  Como  for  his  final 
answer.  To-morrow  afterni>on  she  sigiis 
the  contract  to  sing  in  the  npcra  nt  Rome. 
What  a  life!  It  will  kill  her  1  i  ake  her 
out  of  it,  Mr.  Beecham !  And  if  you  have 
a  <park  of  friendship  for  her.  then  take 
my  advice — sec  that  she  is  cut  away  ab- 
solutely from  all  the  aswxiatitms  of  these 
four  years.  Italy?  She  should  leave 
it  to-niglit,  and  never  return!  (Irand 
opera?  She  should  never  hear  it  sfioken 
of!  Newspapers  mentioning  it  should 
never  lie  allowed  in  the  house— >a  break 
(omplete  an<l  utter,  with  this  life  that  is 
killing  her  bv  inches — do  you  under- 
stand?   Nothing  else  will  save  her." 

The  door  o{)cned.  and  Molly,  hesitat- 
iiij:  like  a  timid  child,  came  sliding  into 
the  room.   Beecham  leaped  to  meet  her: 
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"Molly!" 

Pina  tlirilled.  Her  distillmcnt  of 
Jealousy,  surest  of  all  love-potions,  had 
worked  I  In  the  young  man's  voice  ran 
no  longer  the  faint  echo  of  a  past  tender- 
ness, but  the  vibration  of  a  present  pas- 
sion. 

"Molly,  will  you  let  me  take  you 

home?" 

"Home?  To  America?" 

"Home,  to  Gawd's  conntry!  Your 
friend  here  has  opened  niy  eyes.  The 
strain  of  this  life  is  killiiicj;  you." 

Molly  whirled  about  to  Pina.  Her 
face  was  ghastly. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"Only  about  your  health,  honey!" 

"Molly!"  The  younjj  man's  voice  took 
on  the  tones  of  sodden  masculine 
domination.  "This  yoiinp;  lady  has 
shown  herself  truly  your  friend,  in  draw- 
ing my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you're 
in  a  bod  way.  Do  you  remember  what 
T  told  von  four  years  ai^o?  T  told  you 
you  couhln't  stand  tiie  lite,  and  now  your 
appearance  proves  it,  you  poor  little 
ghost,  you  I  Molly,  Tm  leaving  Milan 
to  night,  home  to  the  hist  land  on 
Gawd's  green  earth.  Will  you  leave 
all  this  and  come  with  me?" 

Molly  Lee,  a  charming  picture  in  the 
black  -  and  -  rose  -  colored  gown,  leaned 
back  against  the  door-jamb.  Over  her 
flushed  and  quivering  face  flew  a  swift 
diversity  of  emotion — amazement,  be- 
wilderment, relief,  terror;  while  through 
all,  like  the  sun  piercing  a  May  cloud, 
shone  the  expectant  glimmer  of 
divine  radiancy  which  a  woman's  face 
can  wear  but  once.    Slie  faltered: 

"But  Walter,  what  will  she  say — your 
fianc^?" 

"Who  told  you  those  lies?  If  I've 
ro'tcd  any  girl,  it  was  to  forget  you — 
you  who  tlung  me  over  for  grand  op<:ra 
and  broke  my  heart  four  years  ago— 
you,  the  only  woman  on  Gawd's  earth 
for  me,  world  without  end,  amen! 
Molly,  will  you  leave  this  splendor  be- 
hind you  and  come  with  me,  a  plain 
roan  who  loves  you?" 

"But  Walter — without  a  chaperon?" 

"Hang  a  ciiaperou !"  The  young  inan'5 
lisC  came  down  on  the  table  with  a  ve- 
hemence that  made  the  diamonds,  prime 


movers  of  the  present  situation,  leap 
and  quiver  in  their  velvet  cases.  "Molly, 
if  you'll  come  with  me,  there's  one  way 
we  can  laugh  at  the  chaperons  t  Marry 
me!  and  we'll  take  the  midnight  train 
for  Paris  together  lo-nighl!" 

a  quarter  before  twelve  that  night 

V'mx  del  la  Torre,  accompanied  by 
the  faiti)ful  Orsnlina  and  with  a  huge 
bunch  of  white  roses  in  her  hand,  stood 
in  the  Milan  station  beside  the  outward- 
htmnd  express  for  Paris.  Miracles  of 
American  hustle,  in  the  way  of  hitting 
up  the  United  States  consul  and  pushing 
the  cha|.lain  of  the  English  Church  into 
his  .surplice,  had  been  accomplished. 
And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bcecham, 
rather  awed  by  the  glory  of  their  new 
happiness,  still  found  time  to  express 
severally  their  gratitude  to  the  creator 
of  it. 

The  guard  slammed  the  door  of  the 
u'a,i:on-lit.  The  bridal  pair,  leaning 
from  t!ie  \\  indow  of  (heir  compartment, 
chorused  thanks  and  go(xl-bys. 

"Don't  forget,  you've  promised  to 
come  and  visit  us  in  South  Ca'lina! 
I' lure's  lots  of  demand  there  for  girls 
like  you!" 

Pina  was  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
S)ic  had  promised  Beecham  to  "send 
back  those  diamonds  to  that  damn'  for- 
eign hound;"  and  she  had  taken  care 
of  a  number  of  other  loose  ends;  but 
one  still  remained  as  a  possible  source 
of  trouble.  She  raised  her  face  to  the 
window. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said  to  Beecham, 

"don't  lie  surprised  if  you  .see  the  name 
'della  I'orre'  in  the  papers  a^ain  !  You 
see,  Molly  and  I  sang  together,  and  so 
we  used  the  same  name!" 

"Ah — you  did  a  sisters*  'turn,'  T  sup- 
pose," returned  the  groom  absent- 
mindedly.  Pina,  swallowing  the  insult 
to  her  operatic  dignity,  cast  her  white 
roses  fntfi  the  as  iiidnw  as  the  train  drew 
out.  But  Molly's  head  had  sunk  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  his  arms  were 
already  about  her. 

With  an  odil,  emi)ty  ache  in  her  heart. 
Pina  della  Torre  returned  to  her  soli- 
tary flat,  her  diamonds  and  her  operatic 
glory. 
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Next  moming  Judson  Woke  witlt  ■  feeling  of  lassi- 
tude all  tKrou^K  Kis  bod^?.   It  had  been  one  o  clock 
when  Van  Hamm  Kad  jpne  Kome. 

'CROSS  thf  breakfast  -  tal)lc 
Jutlson  lifted  his  eves  to  his 
wife's  face  in  anticipation  of 


seeing;  her  flash  one  of  her  brijiht  smiles 
upon  him  in  answer  to  his  look  of  lovini; 
inquiry.  Hut  his  wife,  in  spite  of  the 
j^ood  breeding  which  was  one  of  her  chief 
charms,  was  staring  down  the  length  of 
the  steamer  dining-room.  Her  face  was 
alight  with  interest,  aiul  her  full  red  lips 
had  fallen  a  little  apart.  Ju«lsun  was 
aware  that  some  one  was  nearing  their 
table.  Mrs.  jutlson  continued  to  .<tare 
an  instant  longer,  and  then  she  dropped 
her  eyes.  A  man  passed  the  table  and 
sat  down  at  one  beyond  it.  He  faced 
Judson.  so  that,  as  he  settled  himself, 
Judson  was  able  to  give  him  a  swift 
scrutiny. 

He  was  a  small,  blond  man  of  per- 
haps twenty-five.  His  hair  was  the 
color  of  new  straw,  and  his  face  was 
unrelieved  l)y  any  touch  of  color.  His 
eyebrows  were  so  fair  that  they  were 
hardly  noticeable  even  against  the  ex- 
treme pallor  of  his  face.  Out  of  tliis 
whitene.ss  his  dark  eyes  gleamed,  giving 
life  to  a  face  otherwise  without  it.  Just 


now  those  eyes  were  almost  like  jet,  be- 
cause the  pupils  had  spread  almost  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  irises.  Even  to 
Juds4in,  who  was  not  at  all  learned  or 
experiencetl  in  things  of  that  kind,  it 
was  plain  that  the  young  man  was  at 
least  for  the  time  being  an  alcoholic. 

Having  mentally  digested  that  much, 
Judson  raised  his  eyes  again.  The  man 
was  holding  the  breakfast-card  before 
him.  searching  for  food  which  would 
appeal  by  its  delicacy  rather  than  by  its 
alnmdancc.  Juds<m  cxpectctl  to  see  the 
man's  slim  hand  flutter,  but  it  was  quite 
steadv.  When  he  at  length  gave  his 
•  irder  to  the  waiter,  his  tones  were  very 
low.  He  could  hold  himself  aloof  from 
a  waiter  and  yet  show  him  a  distinguish- 
ing courtesy. 

Judscm's  eyes  went  back  to  his  wife's 
face  with  a  wondering  expression  in 
them.  This  man  had  disturlu'd  his  wife 
out  of  a  serenity  which  bordereil  on 
haughtiness.  Judson  was  pu/.zletl  to 
know  why. 

"Shall  we  go?"  his  wife  asked. 

Judson  nodded,  and  they  rose  together. 
Mrs.  Judson  was  quite  .self-contained  till 
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they  had  quitted  the  dining-room.  Then 
slie  slipped  her  hand  through  her  hus- 
band's aim  and  piloted  him  to  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  parlor.  She  \!r<^ed  him 
through  that  when  they  reached  it.  and 
they  came  out  on  the  forward  deck.  Mrs. 
Judson's  eyes  traveled  the  deck  swiftly. 
She  saw  a  place  up  in  the  how  where 
they  could  be  alone.  She  relinquished 
her  hold  on  her  husband's  arm  and  led 
the  way  there  with  more  ipijearance  of 
haste  than  her  Jiusband  had  ever  seen 
her  exhibit. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  man  was,  the 
man  who  came  into  the  dining-room  just 
now  ?"  slie  asked  with  a  kind  of  breath- 
lessness. 

''Never  saw  him  before,  that  I  can 

recall,"  Judson  answered.  "Hut  he  must 
be  a  vcrv  important  M>mebndy  to  stir 
you  up  like  this." 

"He's  young  Mr.  Van  Hamm,**  Mrs. 
Judson  announced. 

"Oh,  is  that  Van  Hamm?"  Judson 
asked. 

His  emphasis  might  have  meant  al- 
most anything.  Mrs.  J^id'^on  ignored  it. 
She  was  full  of  s<imething  more  im- 
portant than  fathoming  hints  in  her 
husband's  tones. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "this  is  your 
chanrc." 

"My  chance?"  he  repeated.  "My 
chance  to  do  what?" 

Mrs.  Judson  looked  at  him  a  little 
disappointedly.  Mentally  she  was  al- 
ways a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  her 
husband.  lUit  she  was  a  very  intelligent 
wniiKin,  and  .she  was  j)atient  with  him,  as 
a  rule.  He  apprehended  now  that  she 
considered  what  she  was  thinking  of  »t 
being  of  more  than  ordinary  moment. 

Judson  turned  1ii<  chair  so  that  he 
might  fact-  her.  Mt-  drew  inspiration  by 
merely  looking  at  her.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  w  itli  Itt-r  great  dark  eyes,  her 
raven  hair  ami  her  satiny  skin  with  the 
strong  red  of  perfect  health  slu)wing  be- 
neath it.  Glorioas,  Judson  had  always 
told  her  she  was  and  sincerely  felt  her 
to  be. 

*'Why.  your  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  Van  Hamm,"  his  wife  answered 

in  her  r)r]i.  heavy  voice — a  voice  heavy 
with  the  heaviness  of  a  velvet  curtain. 
She  let  Judswi  take  his  time.  He  was 


a  little  slow,  but  he  was  usually  the 
surer  for  tliat.  And  since  she  was  with- 
out naves,  she  was  never  provoked  with 

him.  Besides,  she  loved  him  with  the 
ardor  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  ele- 
mentals  of  her  sc.\  were  as  deep  as  her 
cultivation  was  wide. 

"Oh,  I  sec."  Kaid  Tud'^^Il  at  last.  "You 
think  he  might  be  of  some  use  to  mc  in 
my  business." 

jy^K.'^.  J  I'D.SOX  j^ave  him  a  plarire  of 
conhdence.  and  since  her  confidence 
was,  after  her  love,  the  thing  he  valued 
most  in  this  world,  he  blushed. 

"And  now."  said  Mrs.  Judson,  "since 
we've  di.sposcd  of  that,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  a  little— very  wriously."  The 
brightness  her  smite  had  brought  <lied 
from  her  eyes,  hut  another  sort  of  glow 
came  to  them,  the  glow  of  aspiration. 
"Our  honeymoon  is  at  an  end^"she  be- 
gan. 

"It  will  never  end."  Judson  declared. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  assented.  "But 
our  honeymoon  of  idleness  is  at  an  end. 
Our  honeymoon  of  work — work  toj^ether 
toward  a  definite  goal — is  alK>ut  to  be- 
gin. We  are  both  ambitious.  We  have 
got  to  shape  our  lives.  Our  inheritances 
were  good  in  many  ways.  We  have  per- 
fect health  and  strength.  You  are  capa- 
ble and  efficient.  I," — she  touched  the 
back  of  his  hand  with  her  slender  fingers, 
— "I  have  imagination,  vision." 

"I'll  say  you  can  see  around  a  comer, 
honey,"  he  agreed. 

"Our  parents  were  good  people,"  she 
went  on  "Hut  we  want  to  he  more  than 
good  people.  We  want  to  be  big  peo- 
ple. Your  father  and  my  father  made 
comfortable  fortunes.'  practicallv  with 
their  own  hands.  It  depends  upon  our- 
.selves  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  a 
foundation  like  that. 

"Now.  drar.  T'ni  not  one  of  thc<e 
foolish  women  \  on  read  aixHlt  in  stories. 
I'm  not  ;;i!ing  to  goad  you  into  piling 
Up  riches  so  that  I  mav  <  limb  into  a 
rare  social  atmosphere.  I'm  not  going 
to  make  you  jmt  your  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone till  you  become  one  of  that  myth- 
ical army  of  tired  business  men.  I'm 
iroiTTi:  to  frv  to  help  you  to  do  snni.  ihing 
really  worth  while.  Your  father  was  a 
carpenter  and  builder.   You  are  to  be 
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an  architect  and  builder.  TIktc  is  no 
reason  why  in.  say.  twenty  years,  yuu 
shouldn't  be  America's  foremost  archi- 
tect, is  there?" 

Judson  took  a  deep  breath.  His  eyes 
wandere<l  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
shining  lake  through  which  the  steamer 
was  plowing  its  way. 

"That's  a  pretty  big  contract,  my 
dear."  he  said. 

"It  only  looks  big."  she  argued.  "The 
road  is  straight  before  you.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  follow  it  .step  by  step. 
You'll  be  at  the  end  of  it  almost  Iwfore 
you  know  it.  Your  father  was  a  builder 
of  bungalows;  you  are  to  be  a  builder 
of  temples.  That's  rather  confused. 
Henry,  but  you'll  see  what  I  mean. 

"Why,"  she  said,  warnntig  to  her  sub- 
ject, "what  is  there  to  prevent  you  from 
being  whatever  you  want  to  be.  if  you 
want  it  hard  enough?  Haven't  you  had 
as  good  opportunities  f«»r  study  as  any 
young  man  in  the  country?  \Ya-s  there 
anyone  in  your  class  graduated  with 
higher  honors?  In  fact,  do  you  ktiow 
any  man  of  your  own  age  who  is  a  more 
capable  architect  ?" 

"I — "  Judson's  eyes  <lriij>|ied  before 
his  wife's  eager  ga/e.  He  was  shame- 
faced and  blushing.  "I've  got  anybody 
I  know  skinned  a  city  block  at  that 
game."  he  managed  to  get  out. 

".\nd    as    you  now 
stand,  you  are  Henrv 
Judson 
bungalows 
allotment  - 
she  said  blithely 
"Do  you   think  I'm 
goijig  to  let  you  frit- 
ter away  your  talcjits 
on  things  like  that  ?" 

"What   w  o  u  1  d  you 
want  me  to  do,  dear?" 
he  asked,  suddenly  so- 
ber.   "My  father  loved 
the  business  he  left 
me.    He  made  it 
a  very  honorable 
business.   It  gave 
him  and  his  famiU 

a  decent  living  and     Y''!"'"  ""T** 

,  .  ,,         they   were  seated  at 

somcthmg  more.        ^  J„f  ^^e  htile  table, 
Mrs.    T  n  d  s  o  n     vith  a  second  drink 
Stirred    slightly    in      apiece  between  them. 


her  chair,  .'^he  had  thought  thi^  matter 
out  so  clearly  that  it  was  rather  tedious 
to  have  to  convev  a  kind  of  blue-print  of 
it  to  another  mitid. 

"No,  indeefl,"  she  said.  "That's  our 
foundation.  We'll  keep  that  busint-^s 
and  make  it  grow.  We'll  extend  it  far 
l)eyond  its  present  limits.  But  we'll  not 
let  you  tic  yourself  up  to  it — not  let 
you  abandon  yourself  to  it.  .  .  .  Now, 
here's  my  plan.  " 

She  proceeded  to  set  forth  her  plan 
clearly,  flawlessly.    Judson  .should  turn 
the  "allotment"  business  over  to  the  men 
who  had  grown  up  in  it  with  his  father. 
He  should  make  the  most  capable  man 
in  the  organization  general  manager  of 
that  branch.    Then  he  should  take  in 
with  him  some  bright,  alert  yttung  nian 
who  understood  the  building  busines.s. 
This  young  man 
and  Judson 
should  l>e  free 
to  go  after 


you  are  Henry  ^ 
\.   builder  'if  /r 
lows,  and 
ent  -  man." 
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the  big  tilings  that  were  being  done  in  a 
city  that  was  growing  like  a  weed.  Give 
them,  five  years,  and  th^  ought  to  make 
.1  great  deal  of  money.  Then  Judson 
should  sell  out  to  the  builder,  and  they 
would  go  East,  to  the  magic  city  where 
big  men  worked  their  wonders.  Judson 
slioulil  then  be  an  architect  solely.  Mrs. 
Judson  believed  that  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture should  be  divorced  from  the 
craft  of  building,  but  she  and  Judson 
would  have  to  consent  to  the  wedlock 
of  the  two  for  a  while. 

"Graham  Brothers  have  got  our  peo- 
ple so  into  that  notion  that  I  fenr  nn 
architect  would  starve  to  death,"  she 
said.  "So  we  must  conform  to  the 
standard  for  a  while.  I'm  not  foolish 
enough  to  urge  you  to  sell  our  liveliliood 
and  starve  ns  both  for  the  sake  of  your 
art.  We  will  use  the  means  at  hand  to 
the  ultimate  good  end." 

"Grace,"  said  Jud»«on,  "you're  a  won- 
der. I've  had  a  feeling  for  just  this 
thing,  but  it's  all  been  a  kind  of  muddle 
to  nic.  You  make  it  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
I  know  a  man  nanud  Thornton  who's 
just  the  fellow  to  get  to  take  care  of  the 
building  end  of  the  business.  1*11  look 
htm  up  right  away.  .  .  .  Now,  what 
about  yoiiTT^  Van  llamm?" 

"This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  him,"  she  answered.  *'I 
don't  want  you  to  toady  to  liim,  j'ott 
understand.  But  we've  got  to  use  a 
little  diplomacy  if  we're  to  get  on.  His 
father  is  the  richest  man  in  town.  I 
suppose  youni^  Van  Ilamrn  is  rather  odi- 
ous, but  you  ran  use  liini.  He  know?;  all 
the  be.st  people.  1  liey  have  to  tolerate 
him  for  his  father's  ssdce.  Don't  bother 
about  me  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 
Go  find  Van  Hamml" 

TUDSON  obeyed  like  a  good  soldier, 

though  he  would  rather  have  re- 
mained with  his  beautiful  young  wife. 

He  strolled  back  through  the  parlor 
and  across  the  lower  deck.  Van  Hamm 
was  not  in  sight.  Tlu'n  Judson  rfmcm- 
bered  Van  Hamm's  failing,  and  he  nia<le 
his  way  to  the  bar.  Van  Hamm  was 
standing  before  it,  sipping  a  highball. 
He  looked  up  quickly  as  Jml'^on.  after 
.1  moment  of  hesitation,  approached  the 
bar. 


"Wont  you  join  me?"  he  asked.  "A 
boat's  a  devilish  lonely  place  when  you 

don't  know  anyone." 

Judson  liad  always  been  an  infrequent 
drinker  of  mtoxicants.  In  his  college 
days  he  had  roistered  once  or  twice, 
but  after  his  graduation  a  special  occa- 
sion had  l>ccn  rc(iuirc><l  to  get  him  to 
drink  at  all.  The  secret  of  that  lay  per- 
haps in  the  abundance  of  his  health. 
Like  his  wife,  he  had  no  cur.se  of  nerves. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  mrntnllv  or 
physically  that  needed  to  Ix:  soothed  by 
narcotics.  But  his  intention  now  was  to 
get  acquainted  with  Van  Hamm,  and 
he  knew  the  surest  road  to  that  ac- 
quaintance. 

**ril  have  a  highball,'*  he  said. 

While  the  bartender  set  out  bottle  and 
glass,  they  introdiircd  themselves.  Van 
Hamm,  in  the  introduction,  displayed 
none  of  the  caution  which  most  men 
show  in  meeting  strangers.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  that  Judson  hailed  from  his 
town,  he  began  to  talk  as  if  he  had 
known  Judson  all  his  life.  Within  ten 
minutes  thev  were  seated  at  nne  of  the 
little  tables  with  a  second  drink  apiece 
between  them. 

Th(  \  passed  three  hours  whose  de- 
tails, when  he  cnmc  In  ronsider  them 
later,  were  a  little  hazy  to  Judson.  He 
drank  more  than  he  had  ever  drunk  in 
his  life  at  one  time  before.  He  felt  a 
strong  inclination  tn  talk,  but  Van 
Hamm  saved  him  from  babbling.  After 
his  fifth  or  sixth  drink,  Van  Hamm's 
tongue  was  never  still.  His  talk  proved 
anew  to  Jufl'^n  how  keen  Mrs.  Judson's 
perception  wa.s.  Van  Hamtn  had  been 
everywhere.  He  knew  his  own  country, 
and  he  knew  Eurojic  almost  as  well  as 
Judson  knfw  the  Ohio  city  in  which  they 
lived.  .\nd  he  could  paint  graphic 
word-pictures  of  what  he  had  seen.  Jud- 
Sim  was  bewildered  and  fascinated. 

Toward  n»)()n  Van  Haiixm  rose,  sug- 
gesting they  "get  a  bit  of  air"  befcMre 
luncheon.  They  went  out  on  the  upper 
deck.  Jndson  steadied  himself  a  mo- 
ment in  the  doorway  and  let  the  fresh, 
strong  breeze  sweep  over  him.  He  was 
strangely  elated.  New  impulses  were 
stirring  his  clean,  red  liln  d.  He  ap-  ' 
preciatcd  in  fullest  measure  now  what 
i)is  wife's  ambition  for  both  of  them 
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was.  By  George,  that's  how  it  -would 
be,  too,  he  told  himself.  \h-  and  Grace 
would,  be  big  people  lu  forL'  thev  were 
done  with  this  business.  He  felt  strong 
enough  to  conquer  worlds. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Van  Hamm,  turn- 
ing to  him,  "!nit  I  think  that  lady  over 
by  the  rail  is  trying  to  catch  your  eye." 

He  made  as  if  to  go  back  by  the  way 
they  had  come,  ^ut  Judson  pludced 
at  his  sleeve. 

"It's  my  wife,"  he  said,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  his  tongue  was  a  little 
thick.  "Come  over  and  meet  her  " 

He  took  Van  Haoun  by  the  arm,  and 
they  advanced  to  where  Mrs.  Judson  was 
sitting.  Judson  got  through  the  intro- 
duction briefly,  am!  Ik'  an(i  Van  Hamm 
sat  down.  Van  Hamm  began  at  once 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  Judson  in  a  formal,  cool 
way  which  cmnmanded  Judson's  admira- 
tion. 

Judson  sat  still,  listening  to  Van 
Hamm  and  watching  his  wife.  He  was. 

a  little  surjjrisecl  that  (*rai  i-  did  imt  no- 
tire  that  he  was  not  alto^ttlier  himself. 
But  Grace  seemed  to  be  very  busy  with 
Van  Hamm.  She  was  exerting  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  match  Van  Hamm's  clever- 
ness with  clevci'ness  of  her  own ;  and, 
by  Get>rge,  mused  Judson,  she  was  suc- 
ceeding wonderfully.  What  a  woman 
she  was  f 

Luncheon-time  found  them  still  sit- 
ting there.   Judson's  brain  had  cleared 

a  little.  Suddt'iily  he  found  lu-  wanted 
another  drink.  He  wondered  about  that, 
for  he  had  drunk  enough  to  satisfy  him 
for  a  month,  he  should  have  thought. 

Van  Hamjn  rose  reluctantly.  He 
seemed  to  wish  not  to  !)r  alonr  apain. 

"Take  luncheon  with  us,  old  chap," 
Judson  said. 

"Do,"  said  Mrs.  Judson. 

"I  -should  be  delighted,"  said  Van 
Hamm,  his  face  lighting  up. 

"See  you  downstaurs  in  fifteen  min- 
utes," Judson  said. 

"I'll"  get  a  table  for  three,"  Van 
Hamm  said,  and  he  ha.«»tened  away,  ac- 
commodating himself  to  the  roll  of  the 
boat  witlKuit  sh'iu'iiii,'  the  k'a«;t  sitlti  nf 
unsteadiness  from  wliat  he  had  drunk. 

Judson  and  his  wife  went  to  their 
stateroom.  As  Judson  closed  the  door, 
she  turned  to  him  with  shining  eyes. 


"Why/*  she  said,  "you've  ingratiated 
yourself  already.'   You  see  how  easy  it 

is 

judson  felt  profound  relief  at  her 
exclamation.  He  had  been  afraid  slie 
would  rebuke  him  for  having  drUnk  SO 
muf  h  with  Van  Hamm,  hut  she  seemed 
not  to  notice.  Perhaps,  in  his  mild 
alarm,  he  had  thought  he  was  worse  than 
he  was. 

•So  he  did  not  hesitate  to  order  rock 
tails  when  the  waiter  came  to  their  table 
with  the  wine-list.  He  had  always  been 
truthful  with  liiniself.  and  he  confe.ssed 
now  that  he  ordered  the  drink  as  much 
because  he  wanted  it  himself  as  becatkse 
he  knew  Van  Hamm  would  e.xpect  it. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  roffec. 
Mrs.  Judson  excused  herself  and  with- 
drew. Judson  walked  to  the  door  with 
her.  He  was  entirely  sober  now.  His 
wife  f^ave  him  a  flashing  glance. 

"Don  t  imther  about  me,"  she  said. 
"We  must  always  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot.   .And  really  he's  quite  charming." 

When  Jndson  got  back  to  the  table, 
the  dishes  Iiad  Itcttn  whisked  away  and 
the  cloth  newly  laid.  Van  Hamm  put  a 
fre-h  box  of  cigarettes  l>etween  them. 
Presently  a  waiter  brought  liqueurs. 

"It's  pleasant  here,"  Van  Hamm  said. 
"Let's  sit  awhile." 

After  they  had  drunk  the  liqueurs, 
Van  Hamm  courteously  asked  Judson 
what  his  business  was.  Judson  explained, 
elaborating  on  the  scenario  his  wife  had 
given  him  that  morning. 

"I'll  be  moving  uptown  in  a  week  or 
so,"  Judson  said.  "I  shall  need  plenty 
of  office  space.  T  believe  I  can  show  our 
village  something  in  my  line  that  it 
hasn't  seen  before.  At  any  rate,  1  in- 
tend to  try." 

Van  Hamm  leaned  forward.  He  was 
growing  a  little  confidential.  Alcohol 
worked  more  slowly  with  him  than  with 
Judson.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  which  Judson  had  felt  and  had 
recovered  from. 

"As  soon  as  you  get  settled,  drop  me 
a  line,"  V'an  Hamm  said.  "You've  got 
the  rii^ht  idea.  I'm  not  very  strong  on 
that  business  stutf  myself.  But  the  old 
man  is,  and  he  thinks  a  lot  of  me.  I 
have  many  friends,  besides.  I  can  do 
you  some  good." 
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A  feeling  of  triumph  surged  through 

Judson.  It  was  so  strong  an  cmntion 
that  it  seemed  to  shake  hini  physically. 

"Fm  not  going  to  say  I  wouldn't  be 
much  obliged  for  assistance  of  that 
kind."  he  said.  "Frankly,  it's  just  what 
rn  need."* 

"Let's  drink  a  highball  or  two  »  Van 
Hamm  said,  "^ind  then  go  find  Mrs.  Jud- 
son.  Vf>u  ti^ll  her  von're  tfointr  tn  do  all 
the  big  business  that's  done  in  our  town 
from  now  on  or  we'll  know  the  reason 
why." 

He  laughed  a  little  more  boisterously 
tharj  lie  had  laughed  at  any  time  be-; 
fore. 

T^HAT  was  the  beginning  of  their 
friendship,  and  it  was  a  friendship 
which  grew  and  thrived  over  many  a 
highball  diiriiii:  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage.  There  were  times  when  Jud- 
son  was  perilously  near  complete  intoxi- 
cation.  l)ut  Van  Hamm  always  saved 
him  from  that.  That  Van  Hamm  did 
so  was  purely  accidental,  because  Van 
Hanun  was  merefy  saving  himself.  He 
had  a  system  of  drinking.  He  knew  him- 
self and  cnpnritv  «o  well  that  lie 
tould  go  to  the  very  brink  and  then  draw 
back. 

After  their  steamer  docked,  they  had 
t<i  take  a  train  fnr  a  foiimev  nf  «:nme- 
thing  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  Van  Hamm  joarne3raNl  with 
them.  His  car  met  him  at  the  -station, 
and  he  ituiisted  on  having  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  driven  home.  They  separated 
with  assurances  on  both  sides  that  they 
must  meet  again  soon.  Jiulsoii  promi.scd 
to  drop  Van  Hamm  a  line  as  quickly  as 
he  had  removed  to  his  new  offices. 

It  was  eight  o'rlock  when  the  Judsons 
entered  their  home.  I'he  railroad  jour- 
ney had  been  tiresome.  They  had  missed 
the  clean  air  of  the  lake.  They  went 
to  Mrs.  Judson's  >:ttinLr-room.  Slu-  sank 
into  a  rhrur  without  n  nn  ivitil:  l".<.r  hat. 

"Now,  Henry,"  she  said  bri.<kly.  "you 
will  have  a  lot  to  do  right  away.  You 
must  get  into  touch  with  Thornton,  ar- 
range to  have  one  of  your  men  take  over 
the  details  of  the  allotment  bu.sincHS,  and 
get  moved.  You  have  that  all  elaborated 
in  your  mind,  haven't  you?" 

"I  iiave  indeed,  my  sweet  general 


manager,"  Judson  answered,  and  he  bent 

and  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Judson  indulged  in  a  yawn  which 
she  covered  with  her  ])retty  hand. 

"Well.  I'm  going  to  bed,"  she  said.  • 

"We  must  be  up  early  " 

She  rose.  Judson  started  toward  the 
door  and  stopped  awkwardlv. 

"Honey,"  he  said,  "I'll  'mufess  I'm 
dry.  If  \nu  don't  mind.  I'll  just  talu» 
a  run  down  to  Uie  comer  and  get  a 
bottle  of  beer.  This  heat  seems  to  get 
to  me,  somehow," 

Mrs.  Judson  paused  with  her  liand  on 
the  knob  of  her  bedroom  door. 

"All  right  for  this  once,"  she  said, 
"but  I  don't  like  to  have  you  d<  in  : 
that.  Oh.  I  know  there's  no  harm  in  it 
for  vou.  "\'ou've  got  too  much  sense, 
and  you're  too  well  balanced.  ...  I 
was  thinking,  if  you  are  goinc^  tn  want 
an  occasional  drink  when  you're  tired, 
you'd  better  order  a  supply  to-morrow. 
We'll  have  to  have  Mr.  Van  Hamm  up 
for  dinner.  I  know  he'll  come.  He 
likes  us.  Let's  hope  there'll  be  others." 

"Thanks,  honey,**  Judson  said.  •*! 
was  going  to  propose  that.  But  I  didn*t 
know  quite  wJiai  you'd  think  about  it.*' 

Mrs.  Judson  turned  clear  around. 

'*Why,  Henry,**  she  said,  **yott  don*t 
think  I'm  a  prude,  do  you?  We've  got 
to    handle    these    situations    as  they 

arise  Run  along  now.  If  you're 

gone  more  than  five  minutes,  Fll  be 
asleep." 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Jud«>n  ■ 
returned.  He  had  drtmk  a  good  deal 
by  him.self.  He  had  been  loath  to  quit 
the  bright  lights  of  the  saloons  he  had 
visited.  He  was  in  a  state  of  high  ex- 
hilaration. The  world  serased  wmider- 
fully  bright  and  cheery,  and  he  went 
home  under  the  .summer  stars  wiili 
his  head  erect  ami  Iiis  feet  potinding 
the  sidewalk.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  live.  What  an  old  truck-hoss  he'd 
l)een  hcrrtofi^n- '  Now  he  wa<  hcailcc^ 
straight  toward  a  big  business  success. 
He  had  made  his  start  and  he  wonld 

battle  to  a  fini^^h.  Wl^y^  with  a  wife 
like  his  at  a  man's  back,  a  man  could 
do  anything.  Indeed  she  was»  not  a 
prude.  She  was  a  big-hearted,  broad- 
minded,  far  visinncd  woraaiL  Fof  her 
sake  he'd  beat  the  game. 
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He  awoke  slowly  with  the  strong  light 
of  the  summer  morning  shining  into  his 
r^m.  His  wjfi',  in  a  becoming  house- 
dress,  was  standing  by  his  bed,  smiling 
down  at  htm.  He  blinked  up  at  her. 
Thoughts  and  impressions  which  had 
been  clearly  etched  the  nh^hl  before  were 
now  a  blur.  He  was  intolerably  thirsty 
and  he  wanted  to  ttim  over  and  go  to 
sleep  again. 

"Up,  np.  my  dear,"  his  wife  cried. 
"This  is  your  busiest  day.  You  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.  Get  your  bath  over, 
and  I'll  see  thnt  hrcakfn«:t  hastened." 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  and  Jud- 
son  slid  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He 
wished  he  might  press  a  l)utt()n  and  find 
done  those  things  which  he  liad  to  dn. 
Somehow  they  were  disagreeable  and 
irksome  this  morning. 

But  his  bath  revived  him,  and  he  did 
his  breakfast  justice.  lie  sprang  up 
from  the  table,  kissed  liis  wife  good-by 
and  sped  to  the  garage.  As  he  guided 
the  car  to  the  office,  he  drank  deeply  of 
the  morning  air.  By  the  time  he  saf 
down  at  his  desk  he  was  dear-headed. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  he  was  es- 
tahli'^hcd  in  a  suite  in  an  uptown  office 
builih'ng.  had  entered  into  a  rontrart 
with  Thornton  to  handle  the  building 
end  of  the  bigger  'bushiess,  and  had 
turned  over  the  "anotinent"  and  bunga- 
low business  to  a  man  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  his  father  for  many  years. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
he  telephoned  to  Van  Ilamm.  He  found 
Van  Hamm  at  his  club.  As  it  happened, 
Van  Hamm  had  been  sitting  rather 
moodily  over  a  lonely  highball.  The 
club  was  practically  deserted.  Van 
Hamm,  a  social  animal,  had  hoped  some- 
body of  his  own  kind  would  drop  in,  but 
no  one  had  come.  He  welcomed  Jud« 
son's  rail. 

"I'm  moved  and  settled  and  ready  for 
big  business,**  Jndson  laughed.  *'I  was 
about  to  leave  for  home.  I  thought  if 
you  were  idling,  I  mif,fht  drive  vou  out. 
There's  a  bite  in  the  larder  and  a  sup 
or  two  in  the  ice-chest." 

"That  liits  me  right  between  the  eyes," 
Van  Hamm  said.  "I'm  enveloped  in 
gloom.  Suppose  you  drive  over  to  the 
club  and  get  me.  Well  have  one  before 
we  go." 


Van  Hamm's  club  was  of  course  the 
most  exclusive  in  town.    Judson  had 

never  dared  hope  to  enter  its  precious 
portals.   By  George,  he       getting  on. 

Van  Hamm  met  him  at  the  door  and 
welcomed  him,  out  of  his  own  discon- 
tent, with  a  cordiality  which  for  !tim 
was  excessive.  They  drank  two  high- 
balls and  then  drove  to  Judson's  home. 
While  they  waited  for  dinner,  they  sat 
in  Judson's  library  with  a  bottle  of 
Scotch  between  them. 

"Haven't  had  a  drink  for  three  days/' 
Judson  said.  "Haven't  had  time.  Tastes 
good." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Van  Hamm,  "I've 
got  a  little  tip  for  you.  It  almost 
slipped  my  mind.  Friend  of  mine,  a 
young  broker,  is  going  to  build  a  house 
on  the  Heights.  It  Wont  be  much  of  a 
jol) — probably  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
But  I  thought  you  might  want  to  pick 
it  up  for  a  starter  in  your  new  line.  I 
hope  to  hand  you  little  things  like  that 
right  along  and  later  some  bigger  ones," 

Judson  jotted  down  the  name  of  the 
young  broker  in  his  notebook.  He  had 
to  fight  back  signs  of  his  elation,  lest 
Van  Hamm  .should  think  he  relished  too 
much  what  Van  Hamm  considered  a 
trifle. 

They  had  a  merry  dinner,  and  there 

was  not  much  left  of  tlie  bottle  of  Scotch 
when  V^an  Hamm  went  home  shortly  be- 
fore midnight. 

"THE  next  day  Judson  resolutely  put 
all  thoughts  of  alcohol  away  from 
him.  Hh  inner  consciousness  was  be- 
ginning to  warn  him  somewhat  of  the 
danger  of  it.  His  first  thought  in  the 
morning  was  of  the  job  which  Van 
Hamm  had  tipped  htm  off  to,  and  he 
knew  he  would  need  a  clear  brain  to  do 
business  with  the  young  broker  whom 
V  ail  Hamm  had  described  to  him. 

That  night  Judson  decided  to  remain 
at  home,  though  he  suffered  from  an 
indefinable  restlessness.  Toward  nine 
o'clock  lie  began  to  yawn  over  the  trade 
papers  he  had  brought  from  the  office. 
He  rose  to  prepare  for  bed.  Then  the 
door-bell  rang. 

"Wonder  who  that  is?"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  and  he  answered  the  ring. 

Van  Hamm  stood  outside.   His  ma- 
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chine  was  at  the  curb.  For  uiie  pulsing 
moment  Judson  hoped  that  Van  Hamm 
had  somethinir  '\>u."  ami  ni  that  moment 
he  luoderstooU  bis  restlcis&ness. 

"Hope  I'm  not  intruding  at  this  time 
of  night,"  Van  Hainra  said.  "But 
I've  pnt  a  tiji  for  vou  that  can't  wait. 
'I  houglit  i  d  let  you  have  it  to-uight,  so 
that  yon  could  get  out  on  it  tn'ight  and 
early  in  the  morning.  The  early  bird, 
you  know." 

Judaon's  restlessness  vanbhed  before 
a  sudden  professional  eagerness.  \'an 
Hamm  must  have  somethinj,'  wortl,  w'  ile 
if  it  stirred  him  as  he  seemed  now  to  be 
Stirred.   Juditon  threw  open  the  door. 

"Come  riglit  in."  he  said. 

They  went  to  the  library,  where  Mrs. 
Judson  was  still  sitting,  .\fter  she  had 
greeted  Van  Hamm,  she  moved  toward 
the  door. 

"Oh,  stay,"  Jud.son  said.  "Mr.  Van 
Hamm  has  some  news.  You'll  want  to 
hear  it.  .  .  .  We'll  have  a  drink  first, 

eh,  Vnn  Hamm?" 

"11 1  get  it,"  .Mr.s,  Judson  said,  her 
brftjht  .smile  sweeping  her  face. 

S?ic  brought  a  siphon  and  a  new  hnt*1e 
of  Scotch  with  three  glasses.  Judson 
eyed  the  third  glass.  Then  he  smiled. 

'\'ou're  going  to  join  tts— for  luck?" 
he  asked. 

Mrs.  Jud^n  did  not  answer.  She 
poared  a  fult-sixed  drink  into  two  of  the 

glasses  and  a  tablespoonful  into  the 
third.  Then  she  filled  the  three  glasses 
with  sellzcr. 

"Here's  lurk."  said  Judson. 

Mrs.  Judson  made  a  wry  face  over 
,the  smoky  taste  of  the  Scotch,  but  she 
finished  die  drink. 

"I  landed  that  house  to-day  without 
a  bit  of  trouble,"  Judson  said,  as  he 
put  down  his  glass.  "  That  man  Thorn- 
ton I've  got  associated  with  me  is  a 
wonder.  He  gave  your  friend  fiL^^iires 
in  fifteen  minutes.  I  believe  the  man 
knows  how  far  every  saw  in  the  country 
is  through  every  log  at  a  given  time  and 
how  martv  l'1  wjks  of  stone  are  lifted  out 
of  every  (juarry  every  day." 

*'And  that  job  isn't  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  cnr  I've  come  t<> 
tell  you  about,"  Van  Ilamm  said.  "Just 
listen  to  this." 

He  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  table. 


Mrs.  Judson  &ai  down.  Judson  leaned 
forward  expectantly. 

"You  know  alK)ut  thi-  Hampton  can- 
uiug-factory  down  by  the  river,  of 
coarse,"  Van  Hamm  said.  *'It*s  been  a 
small  business  so  far.  They've  handled 
only  a  httlc  stuff  cacli  year.  Hut  von 
kuow  that  IS  only  a  branch  of  iiampiou  s 
big  factory  over  at  Westdale.  I  hat 
branch  was  started  here  as  a  kind  of 
experiment.  It  has  paid,  and  now 
Hampton  is  going  to  bring  the  whole 
u  rks  here.  He  finds  he  can  get  cheaper 
aiul  lu'tti-r  lalinr  at  seasonable  times. 
1  ransporiation  iacihties  arc  more  con- 
venient. And  he  can  get  all  the  stuff 
he  wants  to  ran  when  he  wants  it.  He 
has  contracted  with  farmers  hereabouts 
for  the  product  of  several  thousand 
acres.  The  buildings  the  company  oc- 
rupicrl  a'  Westdale  were  rented  They 
arc  not  up  to  date.  That  is  an  additional 
reason  why  Hampton  wants  to  move. 
He's  going  to  put  up  a  lot  of  new  build- 
ings here.  He  plans  acres  of  floor-space. 
How  much  the  buildings  will  cost  I 
haven't  any  idea.  But  you,  Jvdson,  are 
the  hov  to  build  them." 

"Lord,  if  I  could  land  that  job!" 
Judson  said.  * 

Half-consciouslv  reached  for  the 
whi.sky  and  poured  tlrinks  for  himself 
and  Van  Hamm.  As  Ive  let  tlie  seltzer 
sizzle  into  the  tall  glasses.  Van  Haamn 
went  on : 

"My  dad  knows  old  Hampton  well. 
I've  put  in  a  word  for  you  with  the  old 

man.    Hampton  will  be  here  Saturday. 

'!'hc  fi}(]  man  ha*;  promised  to  see  him 
and  speak  about  you.  He's  quite  taken 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  local  firm  do 

the  work,  Of  course  Graham  Brothers 
will  be  hot  after  it.  You'll  have  to 
figure.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  ?iees 
Hampton,  I'll  <  all  von  uj..  and  you  can 
slip  over  to  th<'  hi'U-\  and  i  atch  him  he- 
fore  (jrahani  Brotliers  get  to  him.  That's 
about  alt  1  can  do." 

"And  I  should  think  that  was  about 
en<  'mh,"  Judson  cried.  "By  CcoriTe, 
I  11  laiiil  that  business.    I  simply  must." 

IT  was  t'.vn  o'l  ht.  k  Saturday  afternoon 
when  \'an  Hamm  called  at  Judson's 
ofiice. 

"Everything's    fixed/'    he  said. 
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"Thought  I'd  come  personally.  My  car 
is  at  the  door.  Come  down  and  hop  into 
it  and  \vc*ll  go  over  to  the  hotel." 

When  he  had  got  the  car  started,  Jud- 
son  turned  to  him. 

"Van  Harnm,"  he  said,  "why  are  you 
doing  all  these  things  for  me?" 

Van  Hamm's  pale  face  grew  wi<»tful. 

"Judson,"  he  said  slowly,  **I  figure 
every  man  knows  himself  better  than  any 
other  man  knows  him.  I  know  my  own 
— limitations.  I'll  never  do  anything 
to  amount  to  anything  in  this  world.  It 
Isn't  in  me,  somehow.  Though  my  rlad 
is  fond  of  me,  I'm  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  He  tried  to  traift  roc 'to 
take  his  place  in  his  business  after  he 
is  gone,  but  I  couldn't  be  trained.  I 
wish  I  could.  I'd  like  to  be  capable  and 
efficient  and  successful,  but  I  never  will 
be.  You've  got  the  stutT  in  you — the 
kind  of  stuff  that  the  older  fellows  I 
know  had  in  them  when  they  began  to 
make  their  fortunes.  So  I  take  a  little 
vicarious  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  lift." 

They  finished  the  ride  in  silence.  Van 
Hamm  waited  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
while  Jttdson  followed  his  card  to 
Hampton's  rooms. 

Hampton  was  seated  at  a  table  with  a 
mass  of  papers  before  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  fifty,  a  little  grizzled,  but 
.smooth-skinned  and  steady-handed.  He 
did  not  wait  for  Judson  to  speak.  Jud- 
son's  card  lay  at  his  left  hand. 

"Mr.  Van  II  a  mm  has  spoken  about 
you,"  he  said.  "I  am  interested.  We 
are  coming  here  to  do  business  among 
the  people  of  this  community.  If  we 
can  have  our  work  done  by  a  local  firm, 
we  shall.  \Vc  have  some  tentative  fig- 
ures from  outside  firms.  Wc  are  going 
to  build  a  modem  plant,  as  good  as 
there  is  in  the  country.  If  yoti  are  pre- 
pared to  handle  a  contract  like  that, 
we'll  talk." 

"I  am  prepared,"  Judson  said. 

"Sit  down."  Hampton  said,  drawing 
his  papers  toward  him. 

The  long  summer  afternoon  waned; 
dusk  came  slowly  over  the  city,  dropping 
down  from  a  sky  like  steel,  and  then 
night  closed  in.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
when  Hampton  finally  rose  and  held  oat 
his  hand. 

''I  shall  be  here  for  a  week,"  he  said. 


"Let  me  hear  from  yoti  at  the  earliest 

possible  moment.  Any  figures  you  sub- 
mit I  shall,  of  course,  hold  in  strictest 
confidence.    Good  evening." 

Judson  hurried  to  the  lobt^.  The 
faithful  Van  Hamm  had  dined  and  was  « 
still  waiting  for  him. 

"I've  got  to  get  hold  of  Thornton," 
Jttdson  said  briskly.  "Excuse  me  while 
I  telephone." 

He  got  Thornton  and  arranged  a 
meeting  at  his  office.  He  returned  to 
Van  Hamm. 

"Til  get  a  bite  to  eat  here,"  he  said. 
"Then  I  must  meet  ihoruton.  You'll 
excuse  me,  wont  you?" 

"Sure,"  Van  Hamm  said.  "Youll  be 

busy  for  several  davs.  I  suppose." 

"And  nights  too,"  Judson  added.  "We 
can't  lose  a  minute."  He  caught  that 
wistful  look  in  Van  Hamm's  face  again. 
"What  're  you  ?oing  to  do?"  he  asked. 
"If  you've  nothing  on,  come  in  and  sit 
with  me  and  then  come  over  to  the 
office." 

"All  right,"  Van  Hanuu  said,  bright- 
ening. 

In  the  dining-room  Judson  ordered 

fond  he  coufd  get  (]uirkly.    Van  Hamm 
accepted  his  invitation  to  have  a  drink, 
but  Judson  let  him  drink  alone. 
"Got  to  keep  a  clear  head,"  he  smiled. 

JUDSON  and  Thornton  worked  till 
two  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Van 
Hamm  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  long  table 
and  watclied  them  as  they  figured  and 
calculated  and  figured  and  calculated 
over  again.  Once  in  a  white  he  crept 
out  noiselessly  to  visit  a  neighboring 
bar. 

That  figuring  and  calculating  went  on 
till  Tuesday  morning.    The  east*  was 

growing  pink  when  Judson  raised  his 
face  from  the  papers  before  him. 

"Got  it?"  Van  Hamm  asked. 

Judson  looked  at  Thornton. 

"That's  it,"  Thornton  said.  "If  we 
land  that  job  as  it  stands,  we're  made. 
.  .  .  .  You'll  take  the  figures  over  to 
Hampton  today.  Judson?" 

"I  ^ure  will."  Judson  answered.  "I'll 
take  Van  Hamm  out  to  breakfast,  and 
then  I'll  go  to  the  hotel." 

At  nine  o'clock  he  presented  his  fig- 
mes  to  Hampton. 
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''LJ.n  I  gel  you  at  youx  office  this  ailer- 
luxm?*'  Hampton  asked.  'Til  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  throe  o'rltx  k." 

'* I'll  be  waiting  for  you,"  Judiwn  said. 

As  he  went  down  in  the  elevator  to 
rejoin  Van  Hamm,  he  felt  suddenly  very 
tired.    Van  Ilamm  nl)served  that. 

"I've  been  wondering  how  long  you'd 
keep  up  this  pace  without  showing  it,** 
Van  Hamm  said.  "If  you'\t  ijine,  let's 
go  sit  under  an  electric  fan  and  drink 
two  or  three  beers.  They  wont  hurt 
you." 

Judson  drank  two  bottles  of  beer  and 
refuhed  a  third.  He  had  his  luncheon 
sent  in  to  the  office.  At  two  o'clock  he 
put  his  watch  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
him.  Three  oVlnrk  came  p.-'Jr.  fully 
slowly.  At  five  minutes  past  three  the 
telephone-bell  rang.  It  was  Hampton. 
He  asked  Judson  to  come  to  the  hotftl. 

"So  far  as  I  can  see  now»  ^on  can 
have  the  contract,"  Hampton  said. 

Judson  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
wall  behind  him.  He  felt  weak  in  the 
knees. 

*'I'm  much  obliged,"  he  murmured. 

"That'<  nil  ri.c;ht,"  Hampton  said. 
"I'll  call  you  in  two  or  three  daN's.  Then 
we'll  sign  the  papers,  if  nothing  has 
intervened." 

"Vou  think  sonR-tliin;^^  miizht  inter- 
vene?" Judson  asked,  voicing  the  ques- 
tion because  he  could  not  help  himself. 

"I  say  that  because  the  contract  is  not 
ready  to  sign,"  said  Hampt  n,  "I  will 
say  the  job  is  yours  when  the  papers 
are  sign«L" 

"That's  his  way,"  Van  Hamm  ex- 
plained to  Judson.  "He's  a  precise  old 
boy.   I  con^atulate  you." 

"Vou  think  I've  got  the  contract ?** 
Judson  a.sked. 

"No  doubt  in  the  world  about  it." 

'•Thornton's  on  the  job  to-day,"  Jud- 
son said.  "He's  working  out  some  of 
the  details.  He'll  rest  up  to-morrow 
morning  and  go  West  late  to-morrow 
afternoon  after  we  have  gone  over  the 

situation  to^-other  S^on'rc  cnminc^ 

out  to  the  house  with  me,  Van  Hamm." 

■MEXT  morning  Judson  woke  with  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  all  through  his 
body.    It  had  been  one  o'clock  when 
Van  Hamm  had  gone  home.   His  go- 


ing was  now  a  little  indistinct  in  Jud- 
son's  memory. 

But  Mrs.  Judson  roused  him  out  re- 
lentlessly and  sent  him  to  the  oifice. 
There  he  found  a  note  from  Thornton 
saying  Thornton  would  be  at  the  office 
at  n«Ton  to  explain  in  detail  how  the 
building  figures  had  been  arrived  at. 

Judson  disposed  of  what  little  business 
there  was  and  sat  gazing  out  the  win- 
dow. He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
ten  o'clock.  Suddenly  he  rose  and  put 
on  his  hat. 

"If  anyone  calls,  say  I  am  engaged 
for  an  hour,"  he  said. 

He  was  back  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
with  half  a  dozen  iced  drinks  in  his 
stomach.  But  he  was  quite  'Steady  and 
sure  of  himself.  He  felt  disinclined 
toward  business,  howev^.  He  didn't 
want  to  do  any^iing  till  he  heard  from 
Hampton. 

Van  Hamm  came  in  shortly  before 
nooD. 

"My  car's  downstairs,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  to  whisk  you  out  to  a  place  I 
know  for  something  to  eat.'* 

Van  Hamm's  big  car  covered  the  eifzht 
miles  to  their  destination  in  a  short  time. 

"Now,  you  call  vour  office  and  leave 
this  number,"  Van  Hamm  said.  "We'll 
have  a  niVe  little  sitting." 

Two  hovirs  later  the  sitting  was  still 
in  progress  when  JndS(Mi  was  called  to 
the  telephone. 

"I've  been  waitinir  for  yon  for  an 
hour,"  Thornton  said  over  the  wire. 
*Tye  got  to  catch  that  afternoon  train, 
ynu  know.  W e  ought  to  have  two  hours* 
talk,  at  least." 

Judson  cleared  his  throat.  He  was 
suqirised  that  his  tongue  was  rather 
thick. 

"Thornton,"  he  said,  "I'm  entertain- 
ing the  man  that  got  that  job  for  us. 
He — he's  got  something  c-lso  up  his 
'?kcve.  I've  got  to  stick  with  him.  Those 
I'lgures  can  wait  till  you  get  back.  There's 
nothing  fundamental  about  them." 

"Very  wtll."  Thornton  said  coldly» 
and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  Van 
Hamm's  machine  drew  up  at  Judson's 
front  door.  Judson  was  unsteady,  and 
even  Van  Hamm  a  little  so,  as  they  went 
up  to  the  front  door.  As  Judson  reached 
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for  the  knob,  Mrs.  Judson  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  » 

"Henrv,"  she  said,  "where  have  you 
been?  Mr.  Hampton  has  been  calling 
you  every  few  minutes  for  the  last  two 
hours.  He  say*  he  must  see  you  at  the 
hdtil  l)efore  seven  o'clock.  He's  going 
away  then.  He's  been  called  East  on 
bushiest.  He  vras  very  urgent  about  it.*' 

"We  went  for  a  ride,"  Judson 
aaid.  ...  "I'll  ?n  to  the  hotel.  Van, 
you  stay  with  Mrs.  Judson,  will  you? 
I'll  have  your  man  drive  me  over  there. 
.  .  «  *  .   No,   no.    Don't   come  with 

me  I'm  afraid  there's  something 

wrong.  I  want  to  be  alone.  I  want  to 
think.   I  want  to  collect  myself." 

He  went  down  the  steps  uncertainly. 
Nfr*?.  Juclstm  and  Van  TTnmm  went  into 
the  library.  They  tried  to  talk,  but  the 
elfort  was  futile.  Silence  fell  between 
them.  They  listened  for  the  sound  of 
the  returning  automobile. 

^Y^^^       sound  came,  Mrs.  Judson 

ro>e  slowly  to  her  feet.  Van  Hamm 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  clasjtin^;  his 
hands  tightly  together  between  liis 
knees. 

Judson  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Mrs. 
Judson  put  her  hand  to  her  lips  to  check 
a  cry.  Judson's  face  was  the  color  of 
white  paper.    His  eyes  were  sunken. 

"Henrv,"  Mrs.  Judson  whispered, 
"what  is  it?" 

He  turned  his  dead  eyes  on  her  and 
stared  at  her  for  half  a  minute.  Then 
a  great  siph  broke  from  him. 

"I've  lost  the  Hampton  job,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "Graham  Brothen  got 
it.  Things  came  to  a  head  at  the  last 
minntr  Hampton  was  called  away  on 
businessr  and  as  he  was  getting  ready 
to  go,  the  Grahams  came  in  with  a  bid 
twenty* five  thousand  dollars  lower  than 
ours.  Hampton  told  me  he  would  prefer 
our  plans  if  the  figures  were  tlie  same, 
but  he  didn't  prefer  them  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars'  worth.  He  said  if  I 
could  meet  the  Orahams'  reduction.  I 
could  still  have  the  job.  He  gave  mc 
the  edge  by  tipping  me  off  what  the 
amount  was,  something  I  know  he  dis- 
liked doing." 

Judson  stopped  and  took  off  his  hat. 
His  hiUr  was  matted  with  meat,  and  his 


forehead  was  red  where  he  had  crushed 
his  hat  down  on  it. 

"Y^ou  couldn't  meet  the  reduction?" 
Mrs.  Judson  asked,  again  in  that  aw'ed 
whisper. 

"1  didn't  know."  Judson  was  speak- 
ing quite  distinctly  now.  "I  didn't  meet 
Thornton  to-day  when  1  should.  If  I'd 
met  him,  I'd  have  known  what  to  tell 
Hampton.  We  couldn't  take  that  big 
job  at  a  loss,  and  I  didn't  know  what 
the  twenty-five  thousand  represented. 
....  Hampton  was  packing.  He  got 
impatient  with  me  when  I  stumbled  on 

what   he   wanted   to   know  He 

had  only  a  few  minutes  to  get  his 
train  He  practically  had  to  dis- 
miss me.**  Judson  paused  again  and 
looked  from  Van  Hamm  to  his  wife, 
back  to  \'an  Hamm,  and  then  back  to 
his  wife  again.  There  his  tired  eyes 
rested.   "I  was  drunk,"  he  concluded. 

Mrs.  Jiulson  rnuqht  at  the  word.  She 
swept  across  the  room  to  her  husband, 

"Drunk!"  she  cried.  "That  couldn*t 
bt  You've  got  too  much  sense  to  be 
drunk.  You  couldn't  be  one  of  those 
odious  wretches  one  sees  staggering  on 
the  streets  sometimes." 

"Oh,  but  a  man  doesn't  have  to  l)e  an 
odious  wretch  to  get  dninli.  my  dear," 
Judson  returned.  "And  I  vc  been  drunk 
a  good  bit  lately." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  and  slouched 
down  into  it.  On  his  face  was  a  look 
of  haggard  despair,  and  that  look  was 
cast  over  by  another,  more  furtive,  more 
dangerous,  because  it  showed  that  even 
now  he  was  wondering  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  strength  to  do  about  his 
weakness  in  the  future.  • 

^^rs.  Judson's  eyes  went  to  Van 
Hamm. 

"I  knew  you  always  drank/'  she  said, 
**but  I  thought— I  didn't  know — " 

She  was  a  ripidly  just  woman  about 
things  like  this,  and  she  mentally  wa- 
vered when  with  sudden  vividness  she 
recalled  that  she  l;ad  uri^ed  her  husband 
to  become  ^'an  Hamm's  intimate  in  spite 
of  what  Van  Haniin  was. 

Van  Hatrnn  returned  her  look  steadily 
but  with  deep  and  kind  regret. 

"I  was  responsible  for  this,"  he  said, 
"but  it  is  not  too  late  for  your  husband 
to  stop.*' 
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"Stop?"  said  Judsnn.  once  •  his 
thoughts  were  put  into  words,  "My  dear 
Van  Hamm,  why  don't  you  \tniTself 
stop?" 

"Don't  let  this  one  failure  discourage 
you,"  said  Van  Hamm,  ignoring  liira. 
**I  made  the  mistake  of  thinking,  Jtidson, 
that  a  man  like  ycu  coukl  handle  wlii'-kv 
successfully.  But  I've  been  coming  to 
believe  that  that  can't  be  done  at  all. 
TliL-  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  it  iuu 
altogether  A  man  gives  too  much  in 
return  fur  .what  it  gives  him." 

"Why  don't  you  stop,  then?"  Judson 
persisted. 

Van  Hamm  nodded  patiently. 

"Let  nic  speak  of  one  thing  more," 
he  said.  "V'ou've  got  all  the  developed 
gifts  a  man  must  have  tci  make  gnod  in 
his  profession.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  affair  wilt  hurt  you  or  not.  Hoi^ 
ever,  if  you  need  help,  financial  or  other- 
wi'ir.  I'm  rrndv  to  give  it 'to  the  limit." 

He  smiled  whimsically  and  held  his 
head  a  little  higher.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  enter  into  ;i  j  art 
with  Jud<(in  il^it  thcv  !)otIi  stop  drink- 
ing. He  had  seen  loo  many  such  pacts 
lead  to  falsehood. 


"As  for  my  quitting  drinking."  he 
said:  "I  decided  when  we  were  knock- 
ing around  tiiis  afternoon  that  T  would 
quit.  I  never  said  before  that  I  would* 
I  guess  if  I  can.  you  ran,  Judson." 

Judson's  head  went  up.  He  squared 
his  shoulders.  He  put  out  his  hand 
and  Van  Mamm  took  it.  The  hand 
was  somewhat  nervous  and  clammy  in 
the  bigger  man's  clasp. 

l  in  a  fo.  i  to  think  I  wouldn't  quit,*' 
judson  said. 

LJALF  an  hour  later.  Van  Hamm  was 

walking  up  the  stnat,  having  did-  ' 
missed  his  car.  He  wanted  a  drink  very 
much.  He  smiled  as  he  tliought  of  the 
ease  with  which  Judson  would  be  able 
to  rjuit.  Whv,  Judson  woidd  doulitlcss 
eat  a  lacarty  breakfast  next  morning. 
Van  Hamm  would  have  a  case  of 
"nerves."  But  he  was  a  simple  man» 
and  he  did  not  dream  of  going  back  on 
any  statement  he  had  made,  even  if  it 
had  been  made  wholly  to  help  another 
man. 

"And  I  know  there  will  be  compensa- 
tions," he  said,  out  of  that  clearer  vision 
which  had  already  come  tb  him. 


THIS  IS  FAME 

A  LETTER,  without  name  or  address,  is  reported  to  have  been  delivered  by  the 
*•  New  York  post  office.  On  the  envelope  was  this  verse : 

Take  this  to  a  real  live  *\merican, 
In  dear  old  New  York  town. 

Tlie  address — u<  n.  it's  ju.st  Broadway, 
In  no  otlier  street  is  he  found. 

He  writes  songs  and  he  <iinp<  them. 

He  writes  plays  and  he  plays  them,  too;'  * 

He's  the  fellow  that  made  the  U.  S.  famous 
With  his  stuif  about  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

I'm  sure  that  it's  easy  to  find  bim; 

He's  not  tall,  nor  is  he  short  nor  lank. 
It's  pretty  hard  for  me  to  describe  him, 

He's  just  an  ordinary  Yank. 

I  remember  when  tliey  billed  him  in  small  type, 

Everyone  says  he  does,  too ; 
Oh,  you  know  the  fellow  I'm  talking  about. 

When  you're  broke  who  do  you  go  to? 
The  letter  was  delivered  to  George  M.  Cohan. 
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vj^i^^^-^  ^-  Murderer 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 


[l  T  "  N  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
I  nose  is  ronsiderfd  a  more  ini- 
"  portant  organ  of  speech  than 
the  mouth,  Cleft  Mountain  forms  one 
side  of  (jrccn-fly  Valley  for  several 
miles.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
the  upward  incline  is  less  abrupt,  a 
series  of  liills  rising  one  after  another 
until  the  whole  aggregntion  reaches  a 
height  deserving  the  name  given  it — 
Woody  Mountain.  Through  the  valley 
Greenfly  Brook  meanders,  in  some 
places  tumultuously,  in  others  less  s<3, 
but  always  hurrying  and  always  nois- 
ily. When  the  water  is  high  in  the 
brook,  the  mere  rush  of  the  liquid  fills 
the  air  with  sound;  when  it  ii»  lower, 
the  brook  tears  and  frets  itself  over  and 
against  the  rocks  and  boulders  of  the 
stream.    It  is  a  plea<<ant  sound. 

A  road  winds  up  the  valley — the 
Green-fly  Valley  Road — following  the 
easiest  course,  whirh  is  close  to  the 
stream  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
In  the  whole  valley  there  are  Init  eight 
houses,  typical  farmhouses  of  the  rei:ion. 
except  that  one  of  them  luH  :i  slee|iii:e- 
porcii  i)uilt  on  the  west  side.  This  is 
where  Henry  K.  Hidge  lived  during  his 


summers.  He  was  a  city  mm;  the  other 

houses  in  the  valley  were  occupied  !)y 
farm-people,  good  neighbors  and  kmdly 
folk,  lending  each  other  hay  when  the 
winters  were  hard  and  long,  scraping  a 
miserable  living  from  the  rock-bestrewn 
soil  and  doing  as  they  would  be  done 
by.  They  were  mostly  old  people :  the 
boys  and  girls  went  awav  as  soon  as  they 
could.  ^  No  one  blamed  them. 

'T'HE  Green-fly  Brook  was  a  famous 
trout-stream.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  first  green-flics  began  to  flutter  over 
the  brook,  the  trout  fishermen  came  up 
from  the  city,  and  from  far  and  near,  to 
fish  Uie  stream.  There  were  two  months 
of  good  fishing,  and  when,  the  water 
continued  high  in  the  brook,  the  fishing 
was  good  all  .summer.  The  anglers 
boarded  at  the  farmhouses,  and  tlie 
money  they  left  was  often  the  difference 
between  hardship  and  comfort  for  the 
old  couples  that  lived  in  the  Valley. 
Henry  K.  Hidge  was  one  of  those  who 
came  up  every  spring  for 'the  fishing.  He 
had  been  coming  some  twenty  years, 
boarding  for  his  week  or  so  with  the  Jed 
Rascoms  and  fishing  their  stream,  when 
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Jed  had  his  kg  broken  b\'  a  tree  he  was 
fellin;;.  It  was  a  bad  frartiirc  ;  lie  had 
to  go  to  the  city  to  a  hospital.  1  he  leg 
had  to  be  rcbroken  and  set  again.  It 
knit  slowly.  There  was  a  big  hospital- 
bill. 

Henry  K.  Hidge  went  to  see  the  old 

man  at  the  hospital  and  found  him  f t- 
ti'ig  over  the  bill.  He  took  a  second 
mortgage  on  Jed  Kascum's  farm  and 
loaned  him  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
next  year  Jed's  daughter  Marj'  married 
Joe  Carter,  down  the  Valley,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  wliile  Henry  K. 
Hidge  was  at  the  farmliouse.  Hidge 
sent  down  to  the  city  for  a  box  of  real 
roses,  and  Mary  carried  them  when  she 
was  married.  Two  years  later,  when 
the  second  mortL;a}^'r  came  due,  Henry 
K.  Hidije  foreclosed  and  took  over  the 
farm.  He  was  well  pleased.  It  cost 
him  just  half  what  he  considered  it 
worth. 

He  ported  the  stream — putting  up 
legally  worded  warnings  against  poach- 
ing— and  refused  to  let  any<me  fish  it. 
Joe  Carter  and  Maiy  went  West. 

npHE  taste  of  individtial  possession, 

*  and  the  know^cdc^e  that  trout-brooks 
were  yearly  rising  iu  value,  whetted  the 
appetite  of  Henry  K.  Hidge.  He  al- 
lowed old  Jed  and  his  wife  to  live  on 
the  fnrm,  nnd  in  exchange  required  them 
to  board  him  free  of  charge.  He  ousted 
them  from  the  best  bedroom  and  gave 
them  one  in  a  shed  addition.  They  wer» 
e.\[>ected  to  live  in  the  bedroom  and  the 
kitchen.  They  could  take  no  more 
boarders  during  the  fishing-season.  They 
were  very  poor,  and  growing  more 
feeble  each  year,  of  course.  Hidge 
spent  the  entire  summer  at  the  farm. 

1T<  liad  become  an  old  man  himself. 
He  fished  little  and  allowed  no  one  to 
li.sh  his  part  of  the  brook.  He  only 
desired  the  trout  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, so  that  he  could  get  a  top  price 
when  he  was  ready  to  sell. 

When  he  was  in  the  Valley  he  wore 
his  oldest  clothes.  He  looked  worse 
than  any  farmer  in  the  region,  tramping 
over  the  road  with  his  bent  shoulders, 
supporting  himself  with  a  hickory  club. 
He  would  stand  for  hours  looking  at 
one  of  his  neighbors'  farms — thinking, 


thinking,  thinking!  He  was  trying  to 
fipurc  nut  a  \vay  to  ^et  tlic  farm  and 
ihc  bruuk,  that  wciii  wttii  ii,  for  as  httlc 
as  possible.  One  by  one,  the  fanm 
{v]\  info  his  ( lutchos.  As  he  acquired 
them,  he  posted  the  stream.  He  closed 
the  stream  to  outside  fishermen.  The 
yearly  trij.s  to  Green- fly  Valley  Stopped. 
The  Valley  had  never  been  prosperoua; 
it  became  a  place  of  poverty. 

Emanuel  Carter,  Joe's  father,  alone 
held  out.  He  was'the  di.Iv  man  on  the 
brook  who  could  offer  fishing  to  those 
who  came,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
his  brook  was  overfished.  He  was  an 
old,  old  man,  and  his  wife  wns  an  old, 
old  woman,  but  it  was  their  pride  that 
they  had  never  been  obliged  to  call  on 
Joe  for  asMstance.  They  had  many 
angler  boarders  each  season,  and  the 
south  field  was  still  the  best  field  in 
the  \willey.  The  hay  Emanuel  cut  on  the 
south  field  permitted  liiin  to  winter  ten 
head  of  cows,  and  he  sold  the  milk  to  the 
dairy. 

/^LD  Emanuel  was  the  gentlest  of 
men.  His  hair  was  almost  gone;  the 
little  he  had  hung  about  his  ears  in  white 

wisps.  His  eyes  were  a  watery  and 
faded  blue.  He  was  a  good  man  and 
had  always  been  an  honest  man,  never 
unduly  sclt  seeking.  Now  he  was  mueh 
broken,  but  lie  wns  siill  big  of  heart. 
He  could  not  remember  having  ever 
done  an  unlcind  act.  He  was  one  of 
those  (iod  should  care  for,  if  He  takes 
care  of  any  mortal.  It  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  see  old  Emanuel  and  old 
Henry  K.  Hidge  standing  side  by  sid^ 
as  they  often  stood,  the  one  so  gentle 
and  guileless  and  tlie  other  keen-faced, 
grasping,  an  old,  toothless  wotf  of  a 
man. 

They  were  often  together  because 
Henry  K.  Hidge  often  took  his  hickory 
club  in  his  hand  and  tramped  up  to  Car- 
ter's. For  vcnrs  he  bad  ]>vcn  trvinc:  to 
coax,  beguile  or  snare  ivmanuel  Carter 
into  selling  his  brodc  and  his  farm.  He 
wanted  the  brook,  and  he  wanted  the 
south  field.  The  reason  was  this:  he 
owned  all  tlie  brook  in  the  Valley  except 
the  stretch  owned  by  Carter,  and  that 
stretch  cut  Hidge's  brook  dircctlv  in  the 
middle.    Hidge,  grown  old  and  one- 
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"You  o\A  idiot!"  Mid 
Henry  K.  Hidge.  "  I've 
got  you.  and  I'm  going  to  make 

CKollcr!  If  you  try  to  cross  the 
k  witK  B  load  of  Kay,  I'll  K«v« 
the  law  on  you." 


idea-ed,  thought  of  nothiwg  but  getting 
•  Carter's  place  away  from  him.  He  now 
owned  more  brook  than  any  one  man 
would  want  to  fish ;  he  saw  that  he 
could  get  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
for  his  brook  if  he  could  connect  the 
two  parts  by  adding  Carter's  piece. 
Then  he  could  sell  it  for  a  club.  And 
the  south  field  was  the  one  and  only 
place  for  the  club-house.  He  was  like  a 
spider  in  his  web,  waiting  and  waiting 
and  always  ready  to  spring.  He  pre- 
tended friendship — no.  affection — for 
Emanuel.  He  sought  him  almost  daily 
and  talked  and  talked  and  talked.  He 
always  talked  about  buying  Carter's 
place.  Emanuel  always  refused.  He 
did  it  gently,  but  his  answer  was  always 
the  same:  "When  me  and  Ma  goes,  Joe 
can  do  what  he  wants.  I'll  keep  it  for 
Joe." 


JOE  did  not  write  often;  some  peopje 
do  not.  Hidge  wrote  to  Joe.  Then 
Joe  did  write  to  his  father.  It  was  a 
lovingly  affectionate  letter.  He  said  he 
was  doing  pretty  well  and  hoped  to 
make  a  visit  home  in  a  year  or  so,  bring- 
ing Mary  and  the  baby  Emanuel  had 
never  seen.  He  said  Hidge  had  written 
him  and  iiad  told  him  he  had  offered 
^jrx^  to  lease  the  Carter  stretch  of 
"*        brook  from  Emanuel. 

"Vou  and    Ma  have 
never    told    me  how 
feeble  you  are  gct- 
ting,"  said  Joe  in 
\  /     his  letter,  ."and  it 
almost  makes  me 
4  •/ *         sick  to  think  of 

"  *    working  away 

there,  fussing 
with  boarders 
just  like  you 
used  to.    I  think 
you  ought  to  lease 
the    brook    to  Mr. 
Hidge.    He    gave  me 
some  figures,  and  they  look 
all  right  to  me.    What  you'd 
case  the  brook  for  would  net 
vdu  almost  as  much  as  you  get 
from  the  boarders,  and  as  long 
as  you  have  the  south  field  and 
can  keep  the  cows,  you'll  be  all 
right.     I'd  feel  better  in  my 
mind  if  you  would  lease  the  brook." 

So  Emanuel  leased  the  brook,  and  old 
Hidge  grinned  like  a  wolf.  He  drew  up 
the  lease  himself,  and  Emanuel  signed 
it.  It  was  for  only  five  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  period,  Emanuel  thought,  he 
would  not  renew  it.  He  would  have  the 
property  free  and  unincumbered  by  lease 
or  mortgage  to  hand  down  to  Joe.  He 
signed  the  lease  one  Saturday  when  the 
hay  was  ready  to  cut.  Monday  he  was 
going  to  begin  cutting  hay  on  the  soutli 
meadow. 

The  south  meadow  was  shaped  like  a 
half  moon.  Along  the  straight  side  ran 
the  brook,  edging  the  meadow.  Beyond 
the  brook  was  the  road,  and  beyond  the 
road  the  farmhouse  and  bams  of 
Emanuel  Carter.  Clear  across  the  mead- 
ow, on  the  semicircle  that  formed  the 
other  side  of  south  meadow,  stood  one 
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big  elm  tree,  and  tinder  it  the  grass  grew 

soft  and  thick.  From  this  edge  of  the 
meadow  the  bank  arose,  steep  and  sheer. 
At  some  time,  long  past,  the  brook  must 
have  taken  this  longer  course,  running 
arovmd  the  meadow  instead  of  across  the 
sliorter  side,  and  it  h&d  left  the  hillside 
a  mere  declivity  of  raw  earth.  On  this 
nothing  grew  except,  here  and  there,  a 
rank  weed.  In  places  larye  stones  or 
boulders  protruded,  half  unburied-,  and 
at  the  top,  seventy  feet  above  the 
meadow,  tlu-re  was  a  fringe  of  young 
beech  and  birch,  quivering  aspen  and 
sapling  maple. 

Under  the  big  elm  it  was  cool,  even 
on  the  hottest  day«!.  When  the  air  was 
stagnant  elsewhere  it  seemed  to  move 
In  this  one  spot,  and  here  old  Emanael 
had  rigged  a  small  seat.  He  sat  there 
when  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was 
standing  there,  placing  a  jug  of  spring- 
water  in  the  shade  before  he  began  mow- 
ing the  meadow,  on  the  Monday  morning 
after  the  si^nin^;  of  the  lease.  His 
scythe  leaned  against  the  tree.  As  he 
Stood  there,  he  saw  Henry  K.  Hidge 
come  out  of  the  Carter  gate. 

There  was  no  bridge  across  the  brook. 
The  passjug  and  repassing  of  Emanuel's 
team  and  wagon  had  won  a  ugh  road 
that  dipped  into  the  brook  1  up  again 
on  the  mcatiow  side,  but  the  brook  was 
low  and  he  had  thrown  a' couple  of  logs 
across,  and  on  these  Henry  K.  Hidge 
crossed.  He  walked  through  the  hi«;h 
grass  of  the  mcvulow.  Emanuel  waited 
for  him. 

"Good  mnrning.  Emanuel,"  he  said. 
"Good  morning,   Heury   K.,"  said 
Emanuel. 

"I  saw  ynu  over  here  in  the  meadow." 
said  Henr\'  K..  "and  I  felt  sort  of  curi- 
ous, I  wondered  how  you  got  over 
here.'* 

"Why,  same  as  usual,  Henry  K.,**  said 
Emanuel.  "I  drove  over  through  the 
brook.  There  aint  no  other  way  that  i 
know  of." 

"I  guess  there  aint!"  said  Henry  K., 
his  smile  endini^  and  his  mean  little  eyes 
glittering.  "I  guess  there  aint!  And 
I  guess  you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
Emanuel  Carter,  that  you  aint  got  no 
more  right  to  cross  that  brook  than  I 
have  to  burn  down  your  house.  I 


leased  that  brook,  with  every  right,  and 

for  five  years  it's  my  lirook.  \uu  tres- 
passed when  you  came  across  it,  and 
you'll  trespass  when  you  go  back,  back 
I'll  allow  you  to  go,  this  one  time,  but 
never  again !  I've  been  waiting  for  this  t 
Vou  thought  you  were  sharp,  Emanuel, 
but  I'm  sharper.  Now  will  you  sell  me 
this  meadow  and  the  brook?" 

Old  Emanuel  put  his  Iiand  against  the 
tree,  and  his  mouth  fell  open.  He  said 
not  a  word.  His  hand  touched  the  han- 
dle  of  his  scythe.  He  stared  at  Henry 
K.  Hidge,  and  for  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years  hut,  burning  anger  and  resentment 
surged  through  him.  It  made  his  hands 
shake  and  his  limbs  tremble. 

"You  old  idiot!"  said  Henr>'  K. 
Hidge.  "I've  got  you,  and  I'm  going  to 
make  you  holler!  You  get  back  to  your 
house  while  I'm  good-narurcd,  but  if 
you  try  to  cross  the  brook  with  a  load  of 
hay,  I'll  have  the  law  on  you.  I've  got 
you!  Your  meadow  aint  worth  taxes  lo 
yon.    You'vf  cm  to  sell  it  to  me." 

Eor  a  mmutc  old  Emanuel  grasped 
the  handle  of  the  scythe,  and  Uien  he  let 
his  head  fall  and  he  wept.  He  was  an 
old  man,  too  old.  He  turned  his  back 
on  Henry  K.  Hidge  and  trudged  across 
the  meadow,  leaving  his  scythe  leaning 
against  the  tree.  He  rrossed  the  brook 
and  went,  bent  and  trembling,  into  his 
house.  That  wedc  he  sold  the  south 
meadow  and  the  brook,  with  a  rod  on 
tlie  roadside,  to  Hcnrv  K.  Hidge.  It 
was  all  he  could  do.  He  could  not  reach 
the  meadow  to  harvest  die  hay.  His 
boarders  had  rto  more  brook  to  fish  and 
would  come  no  more.  Without  tlie  hay. 
he  could  not  feed  his  cows.  He  sal  all 
day  on  his  little  pvorch  and  gazed  across 
the  brook  at  the  south  meadow. 

*PHE  next  ^ring,  in  June,  Joe  Carter 
*  sold  his  Western  farm  and  c,\me 
home,  bringing  his  wife  and  the  I.  d^v 
He  had  done  well  and  could  afford  to 
visit  the  old  folks  before  he  looked  aboat 
for  a  new  place.  He  was  shocked  to  see 
how  Emanuel  had  faikd  and  how  list- 
less and  worn  his  mother  had  become. 
One  glance  at  the  rainswept  Cow-yaid 
told  him  there  had  been  no  cattle  in  it 
for  many  months.  He  saw  that  the 
south  meadow  had  not  been  cut  He 
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saw  all  this  even  before  be  entered  the 
house. 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Father?" 
he  asked,  and  standing  there  on  the 
porcli,  old  Emanuel  told  the  story  of 
Henry  K.  Hidge's  shrewdness. 

"The  hound  !  The  niiseralik'  hound  !"' 
cried  Joe,  and  his  face  reddened  with 
anger.  Mary  still  held  the  baby,  coated 
and  with  its  little  white  bonnei  with  a 
white  ribbon  rose.    Old  Mrs.  Carter 


kindly  old  man  to  the  age-stricken 
woman,  his  mother ;  and  rage  made  his 

blood  boil.    What  man  dared  do  this 
thing  to  this  gentle,  age- worn  maa? 
What  hound — what  devil? 
He  looked  acmes  and  saw  Henry  K. 

Hidge  walking  across  the  south  meadow, 
lie  saw  Hidge  reach  the  elm  tree  and 
slowly,  as  an  old  man  does,  ease  himself 

down  on  the  soft  grass  under  the  tree. 

"The  hound!"  he  rried  a^'ain,  and 


Stood,  her  thin  hands  toying  with  the  swung  open  the  kitchen  door  and  entered 

baby's  plump  hands,  and  a  tronulous  the  house.   At  the  far  side  of  the 

smile  on  her  Ups.  Joe  looked  from  the  kitchen,  on  a  stag's 

r 


She  put  Kcr  fc>ot  on  a  projectinj  boulder  and 


rem  Its  so 


th*  boulder  moved. ....  With  •  rusK  it  bounded  down  th«  nde  of  the  hilL 


antlers,  lay  the 
shotgun.  He 
jerked  it 
down  and 
s  II  a  })  p  e  d  it 
open  and  saw 
that  the  shells 
were  in  the 
breech.  They 
saw  him  a  mo- 
ment later.  He 
had  left  by  the 
front  door 
and  was  hur- 
rying across 
the  road. 

The  brook 
was  high 
where  it 
passed  the 
house,  but 
above,  there 
must  be  a 
bridge  of 
some  sort, 
stnce  Henry 
K.  Hidge  had 
been  able  to 
cross  to  the 
south  mead- 
o  w  .  Joe 
turned  up  the 
road,  walking 
rapidly. 

Mrs.  Carter 
wrung  her 
hands  and 
cried,  moan- 
ing softly. 
Emanuel 
stood,  his  jaw 
fallen  and  his 
bands  limp. 
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"Here,  take  baby!"  cried  Mary. 
'Joe  will  murder  him.  He's  gone  to 
murder  him." 

SHE  thrust  the  baby  into  the  old 
woman's  hands  and  ran.    She  did 

not  run  up  the  rnad  toward  Joe.  but 
down  the  road,  bhe  knew  the  brook  well. 
Down  the  road,  the  road  left  the  brook, 
and  a  hill  lay  between  it  and  the  brook, 
and  thcrr  was  an  overhan^inL,'  tree  that 
had  fallen,  uiakiug  a  bridge  iiigh  above 
the  brook,  reaching  across  to  the  hill 
that  curved  back  of  south  meadow.  She 
ran.  She  climbed  up  the  wet  hillside. 
The  tree  was  still  there,  but  it  was  a 
birch  and  had  rotted.  Through  the 
bark  the  decayed  wood  protruded  in 
flakes.  She  crawled  out  upon  it.  It 
held  her,  and  she  got  across.  She  ran, 
fighting  her  way  through  the  birch  and 
beech,  the  aspen  and  maple,  ktepinp  ns 
close  as  she  dared  to  the  top  of  the  de- 
clivity that  edged  the  south  meadow. 
Now  and  then,  through  the  openings, 
she  could  «;ec  Hcnrv  K.  Hidge  resting 
under  the  cUn  tree.  She  reached  the  top 
of  the  bank  immediately  above  him. 

"Mr.  Hidge!  Mr.  Hidpc'"  she 
called,  but  the  roaring  of  tlie  brook 
drowned  her  voice.  The  old  man  was 
intent  on  a  map  of  his  brook  property. 
He  had  had  an  offer,  and  he  was  trying 
to  decide  how  much  he  ought  to  stand 
out  for.  Mary  shouted  again,  but  he  did 
not  hear.  She  grasped  a  small  birch 
and  leaned  out  over  the  raw  bank. 

Joe  had  crossed  the  brook  and  she  saw 
him  coming  down  the  meadow.  She 
looked  down  the  bank.  It  was  steep, 
but  she  felt  she  must  dare  the  descent 


to  save  her  baby  from  being  a  murder- 
er's child,  to  save  her  husband  from 
being  a  murderer  and  to  save  HcDr)  K. 
Hidge,  because  he  liad  given  her  roses 
.for  her  wedding.  She  put  her  foot  on  « 
projecting  boulder  and  tried  her  weight 
upon  it. 

From  its  socket  in  the  moist,  sandy 
clay  the  boulder  moved.  It  turned  over 

slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  bed 
where  it  had  rcpo'^ed  for  thousands  of 
years.  i  hen  w  ith  a  rush  it  bounded 
down  the  raw  side  of  the  hill,  and  Mary 
cried  out  and  drew  herself  back,  ^id 
Hidge  looked  up.  He  began  to 
scramble  to  his  feet ;  turned  over  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  raised  one  hand  as  if  to 
ward  off  the  ^'rcat  stone  that  seemed 
about  to  crusli  iiim.  It  passed  him  with 
hardly  an  mch  to  spare.  A  foot  nearer, 
and  it  would  have  crushed  his  head  like 
an  egg«5hell.  Mary  saw  it.  Joe  saw  it 
and  came  running.  When  he  reached 
Henry  K.  Hidge,  the  old  man  was  dead. 
Tlie  !)oulder,  in  pa-^sing.  !iad  struck  the 
handle  of  Emanuel's  rusty  scythe,  and 
the  blade,  falling,  had  pierced  hun 
through  and  through. 

VT/HO  was  the  murderer.^  .Mar\',  who 
"  sent  the  boulder  on  its  way?  Or 
Joe,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  Mary*s 
attempt  to  save  Hidge?  Or  Fir.anuid, 
who  placed  the  scythe  against  the  tree? 
Or  Hidge  himself,  who  by  his  overreadi' 
ing  had  began  it  all?  Or  the  glacier 
that  a  million  years  ago  dropp^  the 
boulder  where  it  lay?  Or  God,  Who, 
times  without  number,  brings  retribotioQ 
to  men  in  the  hour  ci  their  undean 
triumph? 


'Ptatting  Over  Doc  Sutton**  tv*  Doc    .  g«»id,««e  m  ^omUUm  HeKiii  a 
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V  early  life  had  been  hard  and 
thorny.    I  never  enjoyed  that 

boyhood  of  which  most  men 
speak  so  glibly;  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  luive  fulgent  parents,  ever 
ready  to  materialize  a  wish ;  I  lived 
among  poor  and  not  alway^^  honest 
people.  They  worked  hard  aiid  ap- 
peared to  'enjoy  their  vices,  as  if  sodi 
vices  were  a  defiant  challenge  to  those 
above  them — those  who  might  be 
t^pted  to  preach. 

At  twenty-two  I  had  an  income  of 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  My 
brain  was  wonderfully  active,  so  that 
without  exercising  any  elasticity  of 
imagination  or  optimism,  I  could  easily 
see  the  time  when  I  should  command  a 
fortune.  From  some  one  on  that  lower 
level  where  I  had  passed  my  'teens,  I 
had  derived  and  developed  a  spirit  of 
speculation.  Without  anv  education  to 
assist  me,  .save  that  which  I  gathered  to 


myself  in  quiet  hours.  I  fitted  myself 
for  the  office  of  a  stock  broker,  and  at 
twenty-four  I  was  a  junior  partner. 

Two  more  years  passed  before  I  fell 
in  love.  Up  to  that  time  money  had 
compelled  the  concentration  of  all  my 
thoughts,  and  I  regarded  women,  not 
ungallantly,  but  with  inditlerence.  Then 
Miralda  came  into  my  life,  and  brought 
with  her  sweet  presence  a  greater  ambi- 
tion than  my  own.  Having  won  her,  I 
might  have  beoi  content  to  rest  satiified 
with  all  I  had  gained,  but  in  her  own 
gentle  way  die  spurred  me  to  greater 
effort. 

Lest  it  should  seem  that  t  am  trying 
to  apportion  the  blame  for  what  fol- 
lowed, let  me  say  that  never  by  word  of 
mouth  did  she  lead  me  to  believe  that 
she  was  dissatisfied  with  what  I  was 
able  to  give  her.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  I  was  a  young  man,  when  I 
dreamed  of  twenty-five  hundred  a  year 
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as  being  tlie  hmit  ot  aspiration ;  bui 
Miralda  changed  that  view,  until  there 
came  tlic  fretful,  irrital  U  mood  when 
every  sound  in  my  ears  attuned  itself 
lo  the  exhortation,  '"More — for  her 
saker 

Slic  wouM  hnvf  died  rather  than  that 
I  should  sutler  even  from  restlessness  i 
and  I  can  only  advance  as  an  excuse  for 
what  I  <\id  that  she  v,  i>  sn  near  lo  the 
ethereal  lliat  I  felt  lirr  t.i  be  v.ortlsy 
of  every  moment  ami  every  liiuught  llial 
I  gave  her.  Indeed,  every  moment  and 
every  thought  was  wasted,  if  it  were  not 
concerned  with  her  future. 

WE  had  many  friends.  Some  of 
them  had  rh'mbe<]  hiphcr  than  I 
had  done,  Imt  if  they  Haunted  anything 
which  Miralda's  pathetic  smile  would 
Seem  to  suggest  wa?;  bevond  our  plane. 
I  returned  to  my  business  and  applied 
new  energy. 

I  ask  for  no  credit  for  all  that  I 
a*  hicvt  il  ill  the  open  market.  There 
were  weeks  and  months  when  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  go  wrong.  My 
UmiI  \va>  foUowcd  by  older  men.  They 
called  it  luek  on  my  part,  but  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  my  success  was  the 
result  of  sheer  hard  work  and  careful 
call  ulatioti,  the  application  of  the  mind 
to  every  detail,  aitd,  above  all,  concen- 
tration. 

But  t!iis  is  not  a  recital  of  personal 
achievement;  it  is  the  chronicle  of  a 
dream  that  has  had  greater  influence 
over  me  than  all  the  sermons  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard.  Have  you  ever 
awakened  from  a  dreara  tiiat  has  been 

0 

SO  vivid  that  you  murmur  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  for  deliverance  from  sleep? 
And  then  has  the  dream  tormented  you 
until  you  felt  that  you  must  live  it?  A 
small  thing,  a  slight  happening,  and 
the  whole  of  the  'Irram  has  come  m^h- 
ing  back,  and  by  coincidence  other  links 
have  shown  themselves  during  the  day, 
until  toward  thi'  evening  you  have  said 
to  yourself,  'i  feel  that  I  must  go  on 
and  do  what  1  did  in  the  dream." 

I  was  applying  myself  more  assidu- 
ously thar  ever  to  a  market  that  was 
changing  hourly.  As  a  result,  I  began 
to  crumple  up,  and  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  my  physician  and  Miralda,  I 


arranged  to  go  lo  Dieppe  to  witness  the 
start  for  the  Grand  Prix.   I  had  never 

interested  myself  in  motor-racing,  but 
according  to  the  doctor,  it  was  all  the 
better  reason  why  1  should  go. 

Murgatroyd  \\t^u{  with  me.  He  was 
in  the  "rag-trade,""  as  lie  callt\I  it,  and 
had  a  length  of  shop-fronts  in  the  city. 
We  were  to  leave  by  the  night  boat  from 
NeNvhaven  ;  and,  during  the  afternoon,  I 
considered  witli  my  partner  a  startling 
proposition  that  had  tome  from  our 
agent  in  Peru.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  whole  of  the 
siiares  iir  a  mining  company  of  some 
magnitude.  There  had  been  some  trick- 
ery somewhere,  and  it  was  obvious  to 
me  that  the  works  manager  had  been 
exercising  extraordinary  craftiness  for 
something  like  twelve  months,  and  had 
kept  tlic  mine  going  by  ochibiting  f^ed 
deposits. 

TTIEN  the  shareholders  were  sup- 

*  posed  to  liave  discovered  the  {rut!i. 
There  was  an  upheaval,  bitter  recrimina- 
tions and  all  manner  of  threats.  In  the 
result,  it  was  possible  to  nequire  the 
whole  of  the  concern  for  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

My  partner  was  ultra-cautious.  He 
didn't  like  the  proposition.  He  held 
that  if  the  works  manager  had  not 
scrupled  to  deceive  the  original  share- 
holders, he  was  probably  dereivinL;  us 
with  his  story  that  in  reality  the  mine 
could  be  made  to  yield  a  wonderful  per- 
centage of  ore.  Perscmally,  I  was  fever^- 
ish  to  gain  possession  of  the  prnpcrtv, 
and  I  said  to  my,  partner  tliat  1  would 
think  over  the  details  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  handle  the  affair  on  my  own.  It 
meant  my  risking  the  whole  of  my  capi- 
tal, but  since  there  was  a  dianoe  of  mak- 
ing anything  up  to  a  hundred  thousand 
out  of  the  deal,  the  risk  was  tempting. 
I  remember  he  said  to  me: 

"There's  no  wisdom  in  staking  the 
whole  of  vonr  capital  on  a  single  throw, 
even  if  all  your  e.\perience  and  all  your 
inquiries  go  to  suggest  that  you  are  on 
a  certainty.  Don't  come  to  any  decision 
hastily.  1  know  you  think  I'm  a  staid 
old  fool,  but  Fm  just  as  anxious  to  make 
a  fortune  as  you  are.  At  the  same  time, 
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I  don't  like  running  the  risk  of  nioking 
myself  a  b^gar.  Take  a  rest,  and  cable 
me  your  instructions  in  the  course  of  a 

few  days." 

So  1  went  away  with  Murgatroyd,  and 
I*m  afraid  that  I  bored  him  to  distrac- 
tion (luring  the  vovage  across  du'  Chnn- 
nel  by  my  semuneiital  regrets  at  having 
allowed  myself  to  take  a  holiday  witli- 
out  Miralda.  He  was  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  so  tliat  I  frit  no  cniharrassment 
in  talking  about  my  domestic  allairs. 
Miralda  uid  I  were  lovers.  I  know  that 
I  talked  to  Murgatroyd  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful t'lini^s  the  world  rimtaiiu-d — things 
that  i  would  like  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
my  sweetheart. 

VY/K  arrived  in  I^ieppc  in  the  early 
"  morning  and  took  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  des  Voyageurs — quaint,  simple 
and  free,  with  one  of  those  <!cliL,'htful 
courtyards  w  herein  it  is  easy  to  picture  a 
troubadour  of  centuries  before  paying 
homage  to  some  one  on  the  balcony 
above.  The  town  it-rlf  \^r!';  f  iled  with 
a  distasteful  crowd,  and  aUlkuugh  the 
great  race  was  not  to  be  run  until  two 
days  later,  there  was  an  ince^^ant  hoot- 
ing and  sTKtrting  of  cars. 

The  market-place  was  packed  with  a 
cosmopolitan  people  who  drank  wine 
and  talked  gasoline ;  the  cafes  were 
stuffy  and  uninteresting.  We  spent  an 
evening  in  the  Casino,  that  spacious 
building  with  nothing  in  it  save  the 
"taliU-s" — tlu'  buildinj,'  tliat  one  is  al- 
ways told  should  not  be  appraised  until 
it  is  finished.  Murgatroyd  said  to  me, 
in  a  jesting  maimer : 

"I  hope  you  left  voiir  i^amMini,'  in- 
stinct at  home,  Mercredy,  because  I 
hate  this  sort  of  thing/* 

"So  do  I.  Imt  1  like  to  watih  the 
people  at  the  tables,"  I  said.  1  made 
him  stand  by  my  side  and  look  at  the 
types  that  I  pointed  out;  the  "system" 
maniarN,  with  their  notebooks  in  front 
of  them,  and  their  wrinkled  faces  lack- 
ing all  semblance  of  color,  interested 
Murgatroyd  most. 

*'I  suppose  it's  tliuir  iirofis-ion,"  he 
said,  "but,  after  all,  it's  no  more  specu- 
lative than  yours." 

"Rubbish,"  said  I.  "In  my  profes- 
sion one  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  brains.  I'll  show  you 
that  these  men  are  but  children  of  super- 
stition, lacking  not  only  brains,  but  man- 
ners." Whereupon  1  placed  a  louis  on 
a  number.  I  guessed  that  the  "system" 
men  would  recognize  us  for  novices,  and 
crowd  around  because  of  the  supposed 
luck  that  attends  the  novice.  I  had  no 
tliought  of  winning  the  odds, — some- 
thing like  thirty-six  to  one, — and  even 
when  the  diMual  call.  " Di.x-ncuf came 
across  the  table,  1  didn't  know  that  1 
had  won,  since  my  louis  was  thrown 
down  at  random.  Immediately,  Murga- 
troyd a!id  I  were  surrounded,  and  when 
ne.xt  1  placed  a  coin  on  the  table,  an 
a\*alanchc  followed. 

]<.<  >\  I)  and  T  returned  to 
the  hotel,  limed  and  rose  early  to 
see  the  start  for  the  Grand  Prix — ^in  fact, 
I  rf)<r  Very  early,  but  when  Murgatroyd 
asked  me  tiie  cause  of  it,  I  did  not  tell 
him  the  truth.  I  didn't  want  to  confess 
that  I  had  awakened  from  a  dream  that 
left  me  wet  wifli  perspiration. 

W  e  went  to  see  the  racmg  cars  set  oil', 
returned  to  the  hotel  for  lunch,  lazed  in 
"the  courtyard  during  the  afternoon, 
bathed  at  about  si.\  o'clock,  dined  early, 
and  went  on  to  the  Casino.  It  was  while 
crossing  tiie  broad  roadway  to  the  en- 
traiiie  to  tile  gardens  that  Murgatroyd 
divined  that  all  was  not  well  with  me. 

"I've  never  known  you  to  be  so  dull," 
he  said.  "Now  and  then  your  brows 
contract  ns  though  you  were  worrying 
about  .somctliing.  I've  spoken  to  you 
three  or  four  times,  and  you  haven^t 
answered." 

I  apologized,  an<l  said:  "If  I  told  you 
the  truth,  you'd  probably  laugh.  I  had 
a  dream  last  night  and,  try  as  I  may,  T 
can't  throw  off  the  grip  it  has  taken  of 
me." 

"Healthy  people  don't  dream,"  he 
said.  "And  yet  you  didn't  dine  heavily 
last  night." 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I  was  very  careful 
in  choosing  my  diet.  But  this  was  not 
an  ordinary  dream.  I  don't  know  how 
tn  explain  it  to  you.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  was  awake  half  the  time,  and 
that  I  actually  dreamed  without  sleep- 
ing—I  don't  know." 

"Gruesome  dream?" 
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"Un  the  contrary,"  1  said,  '  ii  was 
quite  exhilarating,  up  to  a  point;  but 

the  end  uas  flifficult  to  iinderstaru!- -in 
fact,  it  was  as  it  Uie  end  were  purposely 
wrapped  in  a  mist.  Everything  was 
chaotic,  opaque^  so  that  if  I  set  out  to 
tell  ytm  the  story,  I  c  ouldn't  end  it,  and 
that  would  leave  you  dissaiislied." 

"Dreams,"  he  said,  sadly,  "are  gen» 
erally  an  abomination,  luit  you  may  go 
on  if  it  relieves  your  mind  at  all." 

I  BEGAN  to  tell  him  the  story  as  we 

*  went  along. 

"I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  bank,"  I 
said,  "whether  as  a  clerk  or  cashier  I 
can't  say.  I  was  married,  and  there 
were  two  children.  The  woman  was 
Miralda,  just  her  uld  sweet  self,  but  I 
was  different :  in  appearance.  1  was 
younger,  and  fair,  whereas  I'm  dark  and 
well  over  thirty.  Even  in  the  state  of 
dreaming  I  derived  amusement  from 
studying  the  features  of  tny  other  self. 
You  can't  really  see  in  the  mirror  wh:)t 
other  people  see  in  you.  i  his  other  .self 
was  nervous  of  ex[)ression,  and  hnd  a 
p(  i  iiliar  habit  of  pulling;  at  the  lobe  of 
his  right  ear.  I  remember  that  dis- 
tinctly because,  still  in  that  dream,  I 
said  to  my  other  self.  'Don't  irritate 
evcrvliodv  by  doing  that.'  I  was 
clothed  like  any  city  clerk  with  socialis- 
tic leanings:  the  tail  coat  was  out  of 
fashion,  the  red  tie  u.is  ahn;j(  ther  op- 
posed to  the  dignity  ol  the  bank.  Nly 
salary  wa$  a  little  tragedy  unto  itself, — 
thirty  shillings  a  wedc, — ^and  a  silk  hat 
was  a  necessity. 

"Miralda  and  the  children  lived  a 
dull,  heart-breaking  suburban  life,  but 
never  a  word  of  complaint  from  her, 
i'hen,  another  man  came  on  the  scene — 
a  dark-visaged  man  whom  I  was  unable 
to  identify.  He  came  ostensibly  as  a 
friend,  but  it  was  forced  upon  me  in 
many  ways  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Miralda.  Spurred  by  jealousy,  I  con- 
ceived a  plan  whereby  I  might  enrich 
myself,  and  so  wt  his  advantage  at  defi- 
ance. From  some  unknown  source,  let- 
ters came  to  me,  urging  boldness  in  the 
handling  of  other  people's  money. 
Every  letter  was  a  taunt,  I)erause  of  my 
humble  circumstances,  and  every  en- 
velope that  I  tore  open  seemed  to  call 


out  lu  the  learmg,  *You  claim  to  have  an 
active  brain — why  is  it  that  you  cannot 
better  your  po.sition?  Think  of  all  that 
you  mighty  be  able  to  do  for  Miralda,  if 
vou  had  the  courage  to  take  a  little 
risk.' 

"There  was  one  phase  in  the  dream  in 
which  1  sat  alone  in  a  room  with  piles 
of  paper  in  front  of  me,  and  so-called 
'systems*  of  gambling  hedging  me  round. 
I  tested  these  'systems'  on  a  small  rou- 
lette cloth,  and  after  many  experiments, 
selected  that  which  seemed  infallilile. 
A  fellow-clerk  in  the  bank  had  hinted 
to  me  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
lot,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  meant 
to  get  even  with  those  who  kept  him  in 
bondage,  ;is  he  cnl1i-<l  it.  His  name  was 
Ciiiun — suaiigc  thai  I  should  remember 
that  so  distinctly!  Possessed  of  this 
'system,'  1  found  nuself  studying  Ginn, 
waiting  lor  the  move  that  i  Icnew  he 
must  make  when  his  resentment  against 
society  reached  the  culminating  point. 
I  overheard  him  mnke  inrjniries  al»out 
llic  aicount  of  a  weahiiy  patron  of  the 
)>ank,  one  who  wa.4  seldom  seen  by  us. 
SniiU'tli iisL,'  tuld  me  that  (Jinn  was  alunit 
to  take  the  leap.  1  left  Miralda  and  the 
children  at  home,  and  shortly  after 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evtniing,  returned  to 
the  batik.  l^'urinL;  the-  afternoon,  I  had 
careCuUy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
night's  work.  Once  inside  the  bank,  I 
knew  exactly  where  the  duplicate  keys 
of  the  safe  would  be  lying,  and  I  had  ?. 
perfect  answer  ready  for  anyone  who 
entered  and  found  me  there.  I  believe 
it  is  not  nnusu.il  for  ck-rks  to  be  left 
behind  of  an  evening  in  order  that  they 
may  make  up  leeway. 

"It  was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  that 
1  plucked  up  the  courage  to  enter  by  the 
side  door,  and  no  sooner  was  I  inside 
than  I  realized  thai  I  was  not  alone. 
I  heard  t!ie  sdft  'pad'  of  <f(\(k'iiued 
feet ;  a  chisel,  or  some  steel  instrument, 
chinked  against  another.  I  held  my 
breath,  and  remained  motionless  in  the 
darkness,  and  after  an  unconscionably 
long  while,  the  other  person,  whoever 
he  was,  resumed  his  work,  as  if  satisfied 
t!  at  his  cars  had  deceived  him.  Remov- 
ing my  own  shoes,  I  crept  along  the  cor- 
ridor which  brought  me  to  the  manager's 
private  ofifice.   The  door  was  partially 
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open,  and  within  the  room  knult  (iiiiii. 
He  had  upeaed  the  sate,  but  bctore  he 
could  remove  more  than  a  handful  of 
gold,  I  purposely  made  a  noise,  step[iL(l 
hark  quickly  into  the  outer  otVire,  and 
kepi  still.  i  iie  Jieiidisii  idea  that  had 
come  to  me  worked  with  complete 
smoothiiess.  Ginu  dashed  out  of  the 
manager's  oliice,  alunjf  ttie  corridor,  and 
out  through  the  side  door,  just  as  I  had 
anticipated.  He  left  his  hoots  behind 
him,  also  his  hard  bowler  hat  with  his 
name  written  on  the  lining  band. 

"Swif tl/  I  helped  myself  to  five  bun* 
dred  pounds  in  gold  atui  notes,  left  the 
door  of  the  safe  open,  and  imrried  out 
of  the  bank,  taking  great  care  to  remove 
all  traces  of  my  having  been  there.  I 
reached  home  without  any  further  ad- 
venture befalling  me,  and  tried  to  estab- 
lish an  alibi  by  protesting  to  Miralda, 
who  was  in  bed,  that  all  the  evening  1 
had  l)(en  engaged  in  the  little  workshop 
at  the  buUom  of  the  garden.  1  con- 
cealed the  stolen  money  in  that  same 
workshoj).  and  the  next  morning  went 
tu  the  bank  as  usual. 

"Everything  fitted  into  the  whole  just 
like  dovetailed  pieces,  (iinn  had  ab« 
srnnded.  His  boots  and  hat  had  been 
found,  i  lie  police  were  informed.  I 
remained  at  the  bank  for  some  time, 
then  fell  ill — purposel\'.  I  was  given  a 
month's  leave  of  absence,  and  set  out  to 
make  the  fortune  at  which  I  aimed.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  how  I  explained 
this  departure  to  Miralda." 

Murgatroyd  stopped  mc,  with  the 
words,  "Here  we  are.  You  may  con- 
tinue the  story  when  we  get  inside." 

We  sauntered  lazily  up  to  the  tables, 
and  got  a  i)osition  where  we  could  over- 
look the  fateful  bowl  in  which  the  ball 
traveled.  Above  it,  the  .st|uare  lamp 
where  the  winning  numbers  were  shown 
automatically,  glowed  down  on  our 
heads. 

"I'm  going  on  with  the  dream,  Mur- 
gatroyd," I  whispered,  "whether  ynu 
like  it  or  not.  I  feel  tlmt  I  must  tell  it 
to  sntnc  one.  I  came  to  a  Casino  similar 
to  this—" 

He  stopped  me  again,  but  not  by 
word  of  mouth.  His  eyes,  and  mine, 
had  lifted  .«iimultaneonsl\  from  the  roll- 
ing l>all,  and  were  looking  across  the 


table  to  where  a  ynung  man  was  stand- 
ing— a  fair  young  man,  wearing  an  out- 
of-date  tail  coat  His  tie  was  a  bril- 
liant red.  and  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
liis  right  iiand  were  plucking  nervously 
at  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear.  Now,  mark 
the  extraordinary  mood  that  came  over 
me:  I  did  not  wish  to  call  Murga- 
troyd's  attention  to  the  young  man,  or, 
rather,  I  did  not  wish  him  to  think 
that  I  saw  him.  Subconsciously,  I 
was  suffering  from  fear — fear  of  Inring 
found  out.  My  own  personality  seemed 
to  die  away;  that  Other  Self  was  in 
closer  touch  with  the  world. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  Murga- 
troyd luight  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  presented  him  widi  a  ready-made 
dream — tli.it  I  had  prcarrani^cd  my 
color  scheme,  as  it  were,  and  liaving 
previously  met  the  fair  young  man  in 
the  town,  used  him  as  a  puppet.  Per- 
haps Murgatroyd  saw  in  my  eyes  the 
leaf  witli  which  I  was  obsessed.  I'erhaps 
he  was  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
stranp^e  jumble  of  rnincidcnres.  He  said 
to  me,  quickly  and  jerkily,  "Yes,  yes. 
Go  on." 

And  r  took  up  the  thread  of  my  story 
and  forgot  that  anyone  else  was  present 
save  ourselves  and  the  young  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"I  came  to  the  Casino,  Murc^atrnvd. 
and  tried  my  system.  The  result  far 
exceeded  my  hopes.  On  the  first 
night—" 

There  was  :i  tnurmurin^  behind  us. 
All  elderly  frenchman,  accompanied  by 
a  young  woman,  apologized  profusely 
for  treading  on  my  heel.  The  young 
woman  said  to  him,  excitedly,  as  she 
pointed  across  the  room  to  my  Other 
Self  (as  I  continue  to  call  him)  : 

"He  is  there!  Look!  Last  night  he 
won  five  thousand  francs." 

The  elderly  gentleman  screwed  a 
monocle  into  his  cye-.sockct  and  scruti- 
nized the  pale  fare,  then  Rruntcd  .is 
though  dissatisfied  with  tlie  reward  for 
the  exertion. 

"  Far  exceeded  my  hopes,"  I 

whispered  to  Mtirgatroyd,  "and  having 
made—'*  No.  I  did  not  dare  repeat  the 
words  of  the  young  woman  behind  me. 
Murgatroyd  wf»uld  most  certainly  not 
stand  that.  "Having  made  a  nice  round 
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sum.  1  rtiurned 
to    my  hotel. 
Tlure.  I  made 
a  distrc-Nsing 
disco  V  cry. 
According  to 
the  Paris 
edition      o  f 
one  of  the  Lon- 
don   dailies,  (linn 


had  surrendered  himself  to  the  police, 
and  was  to  be  brought  before  tlie  court 
the  next  day  I  Why  distressing?  Hecause 
Clinn  would  deny  that  he  had  taken  the 
whole  of  the  sum  that  was  missing.  He 
would  be  able  to  say.  too,  that  while 
he  was  in  the  bank  he  heard  a  noise 
that —  And  then  su.spicion  might  fall 
on  me. 

"I  passed  through  torment  that 
night.  In  the  morning,  I  endeavored  to 
find  a  way  out  of  my  diflTiculties.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  return  most 
of  the  stolen  money  if  I  went  straight 
back  to  London,  but  there  would  be  a 
prosecution,  and  Miralda  and  the  chil- 
dren might  suffer — starve — while  I  was 
undergoing  punishment.  To  give  the 
system  another  test — to  win  so  mucli 
that  the  dear  ones  would  be  safe,  no 
matter  what  happened  to  me — came  as 
a  most  natural  suggestion." 

Murgatroyd  appeared  not  to  be 
listening,  and  to  my  ears  my  own  words 


came  with  a  dull,  muffled  sound  as 
when  one  suffers  from  a  severe 
cold. 

There  was  a  movement 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
able;    some  one 
-Iiuffled  out  of  a  chair 
and  laughed  foolishly 
as  he  pushed  himself 
among    the  crowd. 
The   fair   young  man 
reached  somewhat  fe- 
verishly for  the  va- 
cated chair,  spread 
his    elbows  upon 
the  table,  a  sheet 
of  notepaper  within 
*  tlic  arc  formed  by  his 
^  arms ;  he  did  not  look 
f    up  even   wiien  several 
old  gamblers  at  the  head 
of    the   table    left  their 
pUues   and   came  behind 
his  chair,  intent  on  follow- 
ing his  lead. 

With  all  the  folly  of  an 
ostrich  that  buries  its  heatl  in 
the  sand.  I  fancied  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  divert 
Murgatroyd's  attention  from 
the  youth  by  talking  rapidly, 
and  I  went  on : 
*'So,  in  the  dream.  I  returned  to  the 
Casino  the  next  evening,  and  began  by 
jccUn^  for  an  opening — first  the  even 
chances  with  only  a  louis  at  stake ;  then 
a  hundreil  francs  on  a  single  number. 
How  I  quivered  as  the  croupier  began 
to  rain  money  in  my  direction  I" 

"Cinq!"  droned  the  man  in  the  center. 

TTHKRE  was  a  murmuring  all  around 
^  the  table,  and  a  general  rush  toward 
the  young  man's  chair.  The  croupier 
was  jerking  a  stream  of  money  in  his 
direction;  there  was  a  peculiar  smile  on 
his  face. 

.  "And  I  wDn  during  the  first  ten 
minutes,  I  won  two  or  three  hundred 
francs.  Then  I  fell  back  on  the  system. 
Thousands  of  francs  seemed  to  come 
my  way ;  at  one  time.  I  was  in  a  position 
to  laugh  at  the  world — if  possession  of 
means  grants  one  that  privilege.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  system  began  to  fail ;  I 
became  nervous  and  fretful ;  people  were 
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young  man  just 
•s  Kc  wa*  about 
to  end  His  lifo. 
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crowding  round  iny  chair,  and  I  felt  like 
springing  Up  and — " 

I  shut  iny  eyes  tightly,  as  a  burst  of 
sound  canie  from  the  center  of  tliat 
stnmge  group  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  The  fair  young  man  wlio  was 
living  my  dream,  cried  out  in  English 
and  with  fierce  anger  in  his  voice: 
"Damn  you,  get  back  from  my  chair." 

And  I  knew,  too,  that  Murgatroyd 
had  closed  his  eyes,  and  that  he  was 
listening  intently  lor  my  further  words. 

*'But  there's  no  end  to  the  dream,"  I 
murmured.  "All  dark  —  misty ^ inez> 
plicable." 

"The  system  began  to  fail,"  prompted 
Murgatroyd. 

"Vcs,  yes,  it  began  to  fail.  The 
people  left  my  chair  and  the  systemites 
went  back  to  their  places;  they  were 
grinning.  I  plunged,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  back  my  losses.  The  figure 
tiiree  seemed  to  be  raised  from  the  cloth 
— seemed  to  beckon  to  me.  I  placed  five 
hundred  francs  on  it.  Some  one  whis- 
pered, 'Fool  1'  1  didn't  care.  I  was 
caught  by  superstition  and  ready  to  fol- 
low any  hint  or  coincidence.  The  three 
fascinated  me.  I  kept  repeating  to 
myself :  *Three — three  years' — tliree 
years'  penal  servitude.'  I  was  half 
blinded  ;  I  could  scarcely  see  the  cloth  ; 
but  out  of  the  darkness  came  the  fare  of 
my  beautiful  Miralda;  it  was  wet  with 
tears.  She  sobbed,  'Boy.  hoy,  why  did 
you  do  it?  We  were  so  lKii)}iy.'  Some 
one  behind  me  laughed  outright.  I 
leaped  up — ** 

"Stop,"  called  Murgatroyd. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  across 
at  the  fair  young  man.  He  had  jumped 
up,  and  with  clenched  fists  was  facing  a 
sinister-looking  watclier  who  was  shak- 
ing with  suppressed  laui;fiter.  An 
attendant  ran  from  a  recess  near  tlie  win- 
dow that  looked  on  the  gardens.  He 
spoke  soothingly  to  the  fab  young  man, 
and  urged  the  other  away.  The  young 
man  regained  his  chair,  picked  up  his 
notes — the  system  notes — and  glanced 
appcalingly  at  the  lamp  above  the 
roulette  wheel  whereon  wnuld  \k  shown 
the  winning  number  or  color. 

Again  I  whimpered  to  Murgatroyd: 

"But  there's  no  end  to  the  dream." 
"Go  on,"  he  replied,  softly. 


The  young  man  was  now  sitting  with 
his  hands  pressed  to  his  chedcs,  bis  eyes 

staring  at  the  green  cloth.  There  was 
a  vacant  chair  on  either  side  of  him ; 
the  people  who  follow  the  ludt  of  the 
novice  1  I  :  left  him  to  himself;  he  had 
ceased  to  interest  them  since  he  had 
ceased  to  win.  Mechanically  he  placed 
some  notes  on  the  table;  he  didn't 
appear  to  care  what  happened.  With 
wonderful  calm,  he  lighted  a  cigarette 
and   watched   the    blue   bmoke  swirl 

upward  

"Before  the  end  was  reached — " 
"Speak  a  little  louder,"  said  Murga- 
troyd, irritably;  "I  can  hardly  hear 
you." 

"I  had  seen  a  thousand  pictures  pass 
before  my  eyes.  The  judge  looking 
down  at  me  and  shaking  his  head, 

reproachfully.  I  heard  every  word  he 
said:  'There  is  no  excuse  for  you.  In 
your  case  there  were  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. Your  onployers  had  always 
treated  you  with  extreme  fairness ;  there 
was  the  prospect  of  early  promotion. 
But  avarice  had  taken  hold  of  you;  it 
blinded  you  to  your  duty;  in  your  pas- 
sion to  acquire  money,  you  forgot  the 
magnitude  of  the  gift  that  God  had 
given  you  in  the  shape  of  >  our  wife  and 
children.'  I  called  out  in  the  court, 
'Yes,  hut  it  was  for  her  sake  that  I  did 
it.'    And  from  all  parts  of  the  court 

came  the  murmur:  'Coward.'  

I  staked  my  last  ten  francs,  and  closed 
my  eyes.  If  fortune  would  ho  kind  to  me 
tins  once,  I  would  commence  the  careful 
game — ^the  steady  even  chances  tintil  I 
had  recovered  my  losses;  then,  I  would 

quit  the  tables  and  return  home  

Another  face  came  to  taunt  me — Ginn*s. 
It  showed  itself  just  above  the  lamp.  It 
was  white,  and  the  eyes  were  full  of  suf- 
fering; I  could  see  his  shoulders  and 
the  hideous  arrows  on  the  dim  cloth. 
He  looked  at  him  and  turned  back  hi& 
lips   in  contempt:     'Swine,'   he  said. 

 'i  he  last  ten  francs  went  atter 

the  rest.   I  had  lost." 

"And  then?"  whispered  Murgatroyd. 
"That  wasn't  the  end." 

"No.  Not  the  end.  1  here  was  sliU 
another  chance.  I  unlaced  from  my 
watch-guard  the  simple  gold  crucifix 
given  to  me  by  Miralda." 


WHO  KNOWS? 
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Murgatroyd  gripped  me  tightly  by 
the  aim.  I  had  closed  my  eyei^  again. 
He  .said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself — as 
if  I  hadn't  notiicd  him  watching  the 
yuung  man  at  tht;  table:  "IWa  holding 
up  a  crttcifix  and  trying  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  croupier.  He  is  asking  him  to 
appraise  it.  Now.  it  goes — on — on  the 
'three.'    The  fool!" 

"He's  lost,"  I  said  sharply,  still  with 
my  eyes  rlosed.  "Lost  I  And  that's  all 
1  remember — all." 

I  heard  the  scraping  of  a  chair  on  the 
polished  floor.  1  looked  across.  The 
young  man  was  stnnflini;  \i\k  and  light- 
ing another  cigarette.  His  face  was 
perfectly  calm;  he  blew  out  the  match 
without  haste,  carefully  dropped  the 
thing  in  a  receptacle  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  began  to  saunter  toward 
the  door. 

W'e  let  him  go.  As  the  door  swung 
bnrk  into  place,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
great  rush  of  blood  to  my  head.  1 
fastened  on  Murgatroyd's  arm. 

"I've  got  it."  1  crieil.  '  I'vi-  got  the 
end  of  the  dream."  And  1  ran  swiftly 
toward  the  door,  caring  not  for  the 
murmurs  of  impatience  from  the 
gamlilcTs  at  tlu'  t,i])k>.  Murgatroyd  fol- 
lowed, l)ut  1  kept  a  lew  yards  ahead. 
The  grounds  were  nearly  empty  of 
people.  The  night  was  dark  and  the  sea 
beyond  the  higli  wall  that  flanks  the 
Casino  moaned  dismally. 

"Find  himt"  I  shouted  over  my 
^lumldLr.  and  Murgatroyd  darted  away 
to  the  lelt  as  the  words  left  my  lips.  I 
heard  a  scuffling,  then  a  call:  "Give 
me  a  hand." 

Murfjatroyd  had  ^rijiped  the  fair 
young  man  just  a.s  he  was  about  to  end 
his  wretched  life.  I  wrenched  the 
revolver  frum  his  hand;  we  backed  him 
against  the  wall.  He  began  to  whine : 


"Let  me  alone.  Give  me  a  lew  min- 
utes to  myself.   I'm  not  afraid." 

•Quic  k  !  "  1  said  stemlv.  "How  much 
have  you  lost  ?" 

"All  I  had,  '  he  answered. 

*'You're  an  Englishman.   And  you're 

in  trouble." 

"I  deserve  it.  This  is  what  comes  of 
— of  listening  to  people." 

"You're  a  bank  clerk?" 

I  eouldn't  >ei-  hi>  fare  distinctly  in 
the  darkness,  but  1  know  that  he 
trembled. 

"Yes,"  he  adin  !i.  il  grudgingly.  "And 
!  suppose  you're  detectives." 

"Notliing  of  the  sort,"  said  I.  "We 
want  to  help  you." 

"It's  past  helping  now,"  he  said 
bitterly. 

"Vou've  been  gambimg  with  other 
people's  money  P" 

"How  do  vou  know?  V'es,  I 

was  tired  of  being  a  slave,  and  when 
the  chance  came — " 

"Don't,"  I  said  to  Murgatroyd.  who 
was  about  to  take  U])  tiK'  iiii luisitii 'ii. 
rhen,  to  the  young  man:  "iou  ab- 
sconded— ** 

"With  five  hundred  I  There,  you've 
got  the  truth.    Now,  dn  wliat  you  like." 

"I'm  going  to  help  you,  1  said  again. 
"Are  you  married  ?" 

"No." 

"What's  your  name?" 
There   was  a   long   wait.     1  was 
trembling  like  a  girl  in  the  presence  of 

somediini^  untiaineable. 

"Gtnnj,"  said  the  young  man.  '* Robert 
Gitin." 

■THAT'S  all.  \W  (lid  our  bist  to  give 
*■  the  young  man  anuiher  start  in  life. 
From  Dieppe  1  telegraphed  to  my  part- 
ner that  1  had  decided  to  take  his  advice 
about  the  Peru  mine. 


^'PIjq  Fool  !  ^'    TiMsre  iia't «  wiitiog  nun  living  wbo  wleol*  mch  mutiui  twiits  of  life  u  the  theme* 

for  nonet    Henqr  C  Rowrlaad.   And  of  aU  he  hat  wrineo.  he  has  never  oied  m 

eitraordinary  a  plot  as  that  oi  "The  Fool,"  a  short  itory  which  will  appear  in  the  best-  thr  January  —  iutie 
of  T!<E  GreeN'  Book  Magazine.  It  is  tlic  jlory  of  «  girl  of  fine  instincts  and  fine  training  who  decided,  for 
a  rcaton  which  she  considered  ^utifiable,  to  pose  in  the  nude.    Can  you  imagine  such  a  situation?    The  aver- 


«|e  fwnoa  oouM  oot,  bia  Mr.  Roiidnid  nla  yott  «idmtead  ihe 
wbkh  ««uU  ImmI  to  jwi  meh  • 
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Ti   1'^^^  love-story  of   Rose  Har- 
I  grave.  American  heiress,  and 
 y  Ladislav    Moniusxko^  younjjr 

''  •;-  ■  ■  ^  Polish  pianist,  is  told  in  thts 

striking  novel.  Ladislav  has  won  fame  l)Ut 
not  success  abroad,  and  ha^  come  to 
Anicrica.  accompanied  by  his  father  Casi- 
rair— whose  idle  life  has  been  devoted  to 
making  his  son  a  means  of  revenue  to  him- 
self and  who  keeps  his  son  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  of  age — and  by  liis  mother 
Zofia.  They  are  of  the  Polish  nobility. 

Mrs.  Emery,  patron  of  the  Moniuszkos' 
in  1  r  ,  calls  with  the  Duke  of  Surrey, 
who  seeks  to  win  Rose  Hargrave  for  her 
forttine.  While  Mrs,  Emery  and  Surrey 
arc  waiting  to  I)c  summoned  to  the 
Moniuszko  apartment,  the  door-man  ush- 
ers in  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  her  daughter 
Rose,  They  have  come^  they  explain  to 
Mrs.  Emery,  to  ask  Ladistav  s  opinion  of 
Rome's  playiiijif,  and  arranpe  for  lessons. 

Mrs.  Emery,  knowing  Casimir  as  mer- 
cenary and  wanting  a  fair  judgment  of 
Rose's  talent,  suggests  that  she  introduce 
Rose  as  her  protegee,  a  poor  music  stu- 
dent Rose  and  her  mother  slip  off  their 
jewels  and  go  to  meet  the  Poles. 

After  hearing  Rose  play,  I.adislav  pro- 
claims her  a  real  musician  and  offers  to 
give  her  advice  and  assistance  gratis. 

Still  to  conceal  her  identity,  and  yet 
hoping  to  provide  some  way  of  repaymg 
Ladislav,  Rose  )r:ir;-r:ive  has  licr  uncle 
and  aunt,  the  \'an  i  assells,  eiiKaRc  tlie 
young  pianist  for  a  private  concert.  Van 
Tassell  sends  an  advance  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars  to  C'asimir,  who  receives 
it  on  the  morning  following  one  of  his 
gambling  debauches,  during  which  he  has 
distributed  I.  O.  l".s  freely.  Tie  notes 
that  Van  Tasseil's  clicck  might  easily  be 
raised  to  four  hundred. 

Ladislav  makes  a  tour  of  New  England, 
with  great  success. 

^fcantime  tlic  Duke  of  Surrey  has  de- 
clared liis  love  to  Rose.  She  neither 
accepts  nor  rejects  him.  Then  I.adislav, 
still  thinking  her  poor,  makes  violent  love 
to  her,  and  though  she  knows  the  draw- 
backs to  life  as  a  musician's  wife,  she 
admits  to  herself  that  she  loves  htm. 

Gossip  couples  Rose's  name  with  that  of 
Ladislav.  and  her  relatives  are  horrified 
;  nd  indignant.  The  evening  of  the  Van 
Tassell  musicale  arrives:  Rose's  father 
and  uncfe — Hargrave  and  Van  TasseTt— . 
discover  that  the  check  for  the  hundred- 
dollar  retainer  paid  Ladislav  has  been 
raised  to  four  luuidrcfl 

Summoning  Rose,  her  father  commands 
her  to  still  we  gossiping  totigoea  hy  cut- 


ting ladislav  publicly  that  evening:  the 
alternative  is  exposure  and  prosecution  of 
Ladislav  for  the  raised  check.  Rose 
toiows  that  Casimir  and  not  Ladislav  must 
be  the  Li.ilt;  ine;  hut  she  knows  too 
that  Laciisiav  unuld  have  to  suffer  for  it. 
To  save  him,  therefore,  she  consents — 
and  ^carries  out  the  cruel  business  So 
Ladblavj  already  flaming  with  resentment 
at  an  affront  offered  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Surrey,  learns  that  his  adored  Rose  is 
not  poor  but  rich,  and  suffers  the  ahystnal 
humiliation  of  her  public  failure  to 
recognlie  him.  He  can  interpret  it  all 
only  in  one  way:  she  has  been  making 
sport  of  him;  he  goes  home  in  despair. 

LADISLAV^'S  fame  grows.  He  casts 
oiT  old  musical  bonds;  his  heartbreak 
leads  him  into  new  fields  of  music.  He 
begins  work  on  an  opera,  laboring  wdl 
into  the  summer  at  a  little  seaside  re<;ort. 

Chance  brings  Suiicy  and  the  Har- 
pravcs  to  this  same  resort.  Surrey  takes 
Rose,  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  Van  Tasseil's 
young  son  Chauncey  out  in  a  sailboat 
They  are  becahned,  but  Chatmcey  loses 
the  anchor,  with  the  result  that  die  tide 
carries  them  almost  out  to  sea — almost, 
for  they  encounter  another  becalmed  sail- 
boat at  anchor  and  ask  permission  to  tie 
to  it.  The  boats  arc  made  fast — and  then 
Surrey  discovers  to  his  chagrin  that  the 
other  sailboat  is  Ladislav's,  with  the  elder 
Moniuszkos  as  passengers.  Rose  wishes 
to  go  aboard  Ladislav's  vessel,  and  so 
Casimir  changes  places  with  her.  And 
when  a  breeze  springs  up.  Rose  insists  on 
sailing  back  in  Ladislav  s  boat  Thus  it 
happens  that  Surrey,  Casimir,  Mrs.  Har- 
prave  and  the  1)oy  sail  back  together,  WUA 
Ladislav,  Rose  and  Zo6a  follow. 

The  breeze  swiftly  rises  to  a  tempest; 
jfinally  Ladislav's  boat  capsizes.  The  three 
dtn?  to  the  overturned  hull,  bat  1)»e 
wotnen  berome  exhausted,  and  Ladislav 
realizes  that  their  only  hope  is  for  him  to 
swim  to  shore  with  one  of  them.  Which 
shall  he  save?  The  agony  of  Ladislav's 
decision  is  finally  solved  by  his  motiier. 
who  br  a  ruse  distracts  his  attention  to 
Rose  and  then  let<-  go  her  hold  and  sinks. 
Ladislav  and  Rose  are  rescocd  by  Har- 
grave and  Surrey. 

Hargrave  still  holda  rtie  raised  check 
over  Ladislav  and  Rose  to  prevent  their 
marriage,  and  takes  Rose  aw  av  to  F.iirone. 
ladislav,  before  he  has  sufliciently  recov- 
ered from  his  grief  and  the  illness  follow- 
ing the  wreck,  plunges  into  work  and 
agamst  his  doctor's  order*;  cngape«  to  plav 
at  a  great  concert  in  Carnegie  Halt 
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CHAiTKK  XXXV 

And  play*  some  tune  with  subtle  finger' 
ingr 

On  a  small  cithern,  full  of  tears  and 

sleep 

And  heavy  pleasure  that  is  quick  to 
weep, 

And  sorrow  with  the  honey  in  her 

moutli ; 

And  for  this  iiiiglit  of  music  that  he 
doth, 

Are  all  souls  drawn  toward  him  with 

great  love, 
And  weep  for  sweetness  of  the  noise 

thereof. 

SwiNBtntMK,  *'St  Dorothy." 


T 


HERE  were  only  three  thou- 
sand pco]^le  ill  Carnegie  Hall 
that  night ;  yet  it  seemed 
New  York  had  crowded  into 


as  if  all 
the  space. 

The  hroad  slant  of  the  lower  floor 
was  a  mosaic  of  heads.  The  great 
horseshoe  of  boxes  was  brilKant  with 
impressionist  color — splashes  of  be- 
jeweled  womankind  and  sketchy  men 
in  rigorous  black  and  white.  Above 
it  was  another  horseshoe  lof  almost 
equal  splendor;  aiul  then,  above  and 
above,  came  three  other  receding  pa- 
rabolas of  humanity. 

The  last  man  in  the  last  row  almost 
touched  the  ceiling.  Tie  was  only  a 
point  to  the  roving  eye,  and  Ladislav 
was  to  him  only  a  pigmy  at  a  toy  piano. 
Yet  so  thorouf,di  was  the  s|)ell,  so 
Ccii9risfatcd.mbrBtipe(tHiiehes.  AH  rights  reserred 
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huslicd  the  attention  of  the  thousands, 
so  {)crfect  the  carrying  power  of 
Ladi.slav's  tone,  that  the  softest  note, 
almost  inaudible  to  the  woman  in  the 
front  row  downstairs^  was  also  just 
audible  to  the  farthest  man  aloft. 

But,  enormous  as  were  the  receipts 
for  Ladislav,  the  concert  made  a 
heavier  draft  on  his  vitality.  When  he 
went  to  the  conccrt-hall,  it  was  in  pite 
of  his  physician's  solemn  warning  that 
lie  took  his  life  into  his  hands.  Sol- 
diers are  not  the  only 'people  whom 
music  leads  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

1  ADISLAV  had  never  played  with 

^  such  abandon.  TTe  felt  thai  it 
might  be  his  last  concert  on  earth,  and 
he  gave  forth  his  soul  without  restraint 
of  ardor  or  tenderness,  without  fear 
of  overcolnr  or  overexpression; 

While  Ladislav  played,  his  physician 
waited  for  him  in  the  green-room.  In 
the  two  intermissions  the  doctor  plied 
him  with  the  most  potetit  stimulants 
he  knew,  for  Ladislav  demanded  only 
strength  enough  for  this  night.  After 
that,  he  would  take  rest  enough.  And 
every  chord  seemed  a  step  nearer  to 
that  little  white  graveyard  where  he 
asked  to  be  laid  when  the  time  came. 

Durinpf  the  clima.x  of  the  final  num- 
ber his  head  swam  till  he  lost  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was  doing.  He 
simply  trusted  his  fingers.    But  they 
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had  been  so  schooled,  so  beaten  and 

drilled  and  spurred,  that  they  went 
through  their  maneuvers  uniriiiflcf!.  like 
riderless  cavalry  horses.  llie  hiiale 
was  a  charige  of  heavy  dragoons.  The 
piano  roared  with  the  thunders  of 
Ladislav's  every  force.  1  he  last  chords 
crashed,  cra,shc<l,  crashed!  The  audi- 
ence in  its  thousands  rose  at  him  with 
salvos  of  frenzy. 

Ladislav  seemed  to  be  smitten  with 
blindness  as  the  tempest  was  let  loose 
about  his  head.  He  bowed  low,  turned 
and  with  quakin<x  knees  just  gained  the 
stage  door  before  he  fell  iii  a  swoon. 
He  would  have  dropp^  to  the  floor 
had  Casimir's  arms  not  been  ready. 

As  the"  doctor  worked  over  hiui.  the 
audience,  unconscious  of  his  plight, 
roared  as  if  a  Nero  had  loosed  all  the 
hungry  beasts  of  the  Coliseuin. 

Wl  i  EN  at  length  Ladislav  came  hack 
to  consciousness,  he  thought  for 
a  nionicnt  tli.it  he  \\a?  again  in  the 
storm  that  had  wrecked  his  life.  Then 
he  understood  the  huge  call  of  the 
people.    He  tried  to  rise.    I  lis  physi- 
cian forced  him  back  on  the  couch  and 
demanded  gruffly : 
"What  arc  you  trying  to  do?" 
"They  call  me.   I  should  go." 
"Let  them  call.    You  stay  here.  ' 
"No,  no.   They  call  me.   I  most  go. 
I  belong  to  them." 

As  the  uproar  continued,  he  ^-^rew 
frantic  and  tore  at  the  restraining 
hands  of  his  father  and  the  doctor,  till 
finally  they  had  to  release  him. 

He  ?ta.i^f::crc(l  out  upon  the  '^Xn^e,  and 
now  those  lazier  ones  who  had  let  the 
rest  applaud  for  them  joined  the  pan- 
demonium. 

T.adi<!av  quailed  before  the  vast  wind 
of  enthusiasm,  but  there  was  a  strange 
stimulus  in  it.  He  bowed  and  bowed, 
smote  his  heart,  waved  his  hands  to 
the  people  in  dch rinns  gratitude,  hut 
shook  his  head  at  tlie  calls  of  "Encore!" 
that  showered  from  every  direction. 

Then  some  one  cried:  "*SVarum!* 
riay  'U'amni " 

The  little  j)iece  had  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name :  he  had  played  it 
so  often  f«ir  an  encore-  though  no  one 
knew  what  it  meant  to  him. 


The  whole  crowd  took  up  the  word : 

"  'IVarum !'  'WariDH !'  'll^aruui '' 
There  was  no  rc^istini^  the  mandate. 

Ladislav  went  to  the  piano,  and  ilte 

tempest  was  so  instantly  hushed  that 

the  silence  seemed  enormous. 

He  sat  down,  looked  out  on  the 

breathless  host  and  smiled  sadly  to 

himself. 

He  was,  as  the  manager  had  >:tid, 
a  "made  man."  But  made  of  what.' — 
of  sorrows,  of  vanities,  of  losses,  of 
regrets,  of  why's.  The  two  that  he 
wanted  most  would  not  come  at  the  call 
of  his  need;  yet  here  were  thousands 
who  had  gathered  at  the  mere  s^t 
of  his  name  on  a  poster.  Why? 
W  hy 

lie  i-ilayed  tiie  piece  as  he  had  never 
played  it  before.  It  meant  more  than 
it  had  ever  meant  Ijcforc.  The  \\'!:y 
of  his  life  was  more  stupendous,  more 
crushing,  suffocating.  It  was  not  a 
piano  that  gave  forth  such  tones,  but 
a  soul — a  soul  speaking  in  many  voices, 
in  more  desires  than  one,  with  more 
than  one  despair. 

As  the  last  soft  harmony  glimmered 
away  into  ohltvion,  he  still  sat  motion- 
less. The  mol)  waited,  listening  for 
the  close  of  the  dying  sweetness,  seem- 
ing to  hear  it  after  it  was  silence. 
Then  gradually  the  applause  began — 
with  a  j)atter  of  hands  like  an  oncom- 
int:  rain,  and  then  with  the  clamor  of 
the  full  flood  and  the  hoarsc  cry  of  a 
multitudinous  voice. 

Again  there  was  an  abrupt  hush.  AD 
the  staring  eyes  saw  Ladislav  sway, 
grope  as  in  t!ie  dark,  clutch  vainly  at 
the  piano  and  slowly  topple  to  the 
floor  in  a  still  heap. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  constema* 
tion. 

^ASIMIR  and  the  doctor  ran  out  on 

^  the  sta^e.  The  people  began  to 
drift  forward.  The  aisles  choked. 
Women  were  crushed,  thrown  down, 
trampled.  Some  one  screamed.  There 
were  cries  of  terror,  of  pain — panic. 

Casimir  rose  to  the  occasion.  He 
stepped  to  the  footlights,  lifted  his 
hand  with  an  imperiousness  that  onW 
he  ci»nl(!  rHsi)la\.  ruriosity  checked 
the  stampede.   He  called  out: 
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''My  son,  Monsieur  Moniuszko,  have 
only  taint.  He  play  against  the  doc- 
tor's order,  to  not  disappointment  the 
ladies  and  gcntlamans  who  arc  so  kind 
by  him.  Be  so  nice  and  to  go  out  quiet. 
It  is  all  right— all  right  !'[ 

Meanwhilf  the  physician  had  sup- 
ported Ladiiiiav  oft  the  stage  to  the 
couch.  The  crowd  dispersed,  the  men 
laughing  at  Casiniir's  English,  the 
women  bewailing  I^idislav's  misfor- 
tune. 

The  green-room  filled  with  anxious 
visitors  who  knew  or  claimed  to  know 
Ladislav.  Casimir  kept  them  at  bay 
with  firm  suavity.  When  Ladislav 
could  be  moved  to  his  carriage,  it  re- 
quired a  squad  of  police  to  open  a 
way  through  the  pack  tliat  had  massed 
together  before  the  stage  entrance. 

Mr.  Geisenheimer  said  to  Casiniir  in 
the  carriage — and  he  chuckled  like  a 
ghoul  as  he  spoke: 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  for  the  boy.  But 
it's  an  ill  wind,  you  know.  This  is 
the  greatest  advertisement  a  press- 
agent  ever  dreamed  of.  It  will  be  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  country  and  cabled 
to  Europe.  I  couldn't  have  managed 
it  better  myself." 

At  the  hotel  a  platoon  of  reporters 
gathered  in  the  office. 

When  Mr.  Geisenheimer  faced  them, 
he  hid  his  rapture  under  a  mask  of 
tragedy.  He  doubted  that  Ladislav 
would  live  till  mfiniing:  he  hinted  at 
a  romance;  he  artfully  gave  a  clue  to 
a  dozen  romances,  to  each  of  which 
some  reporter  added  enough  fancy  to 
fill  a  column  with  apparently  sober 
truths — fact  founded  on  fiction. 

That  ni^ht,  while  the  telegraph-wires 
were  flashing  across  the  continent  news 
of  the  great  musician's  disaster,  while 
the  cables  were  darting  it  beneath  the 
seas,  while  the  type-setters  in  a  thou« 
sand  cities  were  filHug  their  slicks  with 
it  or  writinq:  it  on  their  intelligent  ma- 
chines, while  the  presses  of  two  hemi- 
spheres were  rolhng  it  forth  on  miles 
of  paper — the  great  musician  lay  on  his 
bed,  in  a  country  far  from  home. 

He  Mras  famous  at  last,  and  it  did 
not  make  him  glad,  as  he  had  dreamed. 
The  rainbow  had  lured  him  over  land 
and  sea,  over  desert  and  crag,  and  at 


the  end  of  it  the  pot  of  gold  was  only 
a  heap  of  brass.  He  was  very  tired, 
very  weak,  very  lonely,  very  young, 
very  much  in  need  of  mothering — des- 
perately in  need  of  a  woman's  comfort, 
lie  would  have  given  all  the  laurels, 
iinpalpably  weighting  his  brow,  for 
the  cool,  soft  pahn,  "the  tender  in- 
wardt"  of  one  little  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  lightest -hearted,  sweetest- 
voiced,  smoothest-oared  gondo- 
lier on  the  Grand  Canal  was 
Luigi  Priuli.  For  a  month  it  had  been 
his  privilege  to  act  as  water-coachman 
to  an  elderly  American  and  liis  daugh- 
ter. But  envious  as  the  other  gondoheri 
were,  Luigi  was  not  content. 

"They  pay  well,  gli  Americani,  but 
they  do  not  care  for  my  songs  or  my 
stories,"  he  complained.  "When  I  tell 
them  who  murdered  whom  in  this  rasa 
or  that,  they  are  not  hstcning.  The  old 
father  is  like  a  marble  man.  The  girl 
was  not  pretty  when  I  first  saw  her, 
hut  she  grows  prettier  every  day — 
either  it  is  my  imagination  or  the  Adri- 
atic air  or  my  smooth  rowing.  But 
Meesa  Rosa  Arragravve  certainly 
grows  more  beautiful  each  day" 

One  morning,  as  the  Margraves 
glided  under  the  Rialto  bridge,  they 
were  hailed  and  stopped  by  the  Con- 
tessa  di  Peri,  an  American  woman 
lately  widowed  of  an  unlamented  for* 
eign  husband, 

"Pardon  my  interrupting  your  noto- 
rious calm/'  she  said,  "but  1  must  say 
my  a  rkntdercPs.  I  leave  on  the  after' 
noon  train  for  Hamburg,  where  I  take 
the  Pri«rr.r.nn  Thcresc  for  America. 
So  sorry  to  leave  dear  old  Venczia,  but 
my  lawyers  have  called  for  me.  Here 
is  the  latest  PoHs  Herald,  if  you  haven't 
seen  it." 

Hargrave  unbent  enough  to  say, 
"Venice  will  be  deader  than  ever  with- 
out you;"  but  when  she  had  moved  on. 
he  growled :  "Glad  she's  going.  There 
was  no  escaping  her,  even  on  the  water. 
By  the  way,  I  had  a  telegram  from 
Surrey.  He's  leaving  England  to  come 
here." 
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"Indeed!"  said  Rose.  "Mother  will 
be  pleased." 

Hargrave  was  stung  by  Rose's  indif- 
ference. 

"You  don't  half  appreciate  the 
Duke,"  he  said.   "Me  has  the  tenacity 

of  a  great  financier." 

"I  think  he  is  one,"  said  Rose;  "but 
he's  losing  precious  time  trying  to  cor- 
ner me/' 

"He'll  marry  you  yet,"  said  Har- 
grave. 

"Dad/'  said  Rose,  with  a  gentle  re- 
lentkssness  that  matched  the  relentless- 

ncss  of  her  father  as  gray  velvet  mij^ht 
match  steel,  "you've  kept  me  from  the 
man  I  love.  You've  taken  advantage 
•  of  my  very  love  of  him  to  force  me  to 
torment  him  and  make  him  hate  me. 
But  you  can't  make  nic  marry  Surrey. 
The  more  you  try,  the  harder  I  find  it 
not  to  hate  him;  and  T  don't  want  tO 
forget  that  he  saved  Ladislav's  life." 

"We'd  better  not  renew  that  old  sub- 
ject just  now,"  said  Hargrave.  "What's 
the  news  from  the  other  side?" 

Rose  read  the  usual  budget  of  Amer- 
ican events:  a  melodramatic  mixture, 
of  stupendous  disasters,  odious  lynch- 
ings,  financial  cj-clone*;.  the  hecatombs 
of  horrible  fires  in  hotels,  theaters  and 
excursion  boats,  wholesale  slaughters 
by  train-wrecks.  From  Kiirojjc  the 
West  has  an  apjiropriate  ai)pearance  of 
one  gorgeous  sunset.  At  length  Rose 
came  to  a  par^praph  that  seemed  to 
stop  her  heart : 

Nfw  York,  Xovt-mbcr  20. — There  was 
a  jjrt'at  sensation  at  the  Moiiiiiszko  con- 
cert last  nigrht.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  succtiscs  ever  gained  in 
America  by  a  piani.^.t,  Moniuszko,  who 
appeared  aeainst  his  physician's  orders, 
was  compelled  to  play  an  encore.  As  he 
finished  it,  he  fell  to  tlie  floor  uncon- 
scious. A  panic  wa.s  narrowly  averted  by 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  pianist's 
father,  who  ran  to  his  rescue.  The  pian  i  st 
was  taken  to  his  hotel,  where  he  is  lying 
at  the  point  of  death.  There  are  various 
conflicting  accounts  of  his  malady.  It  is 
said  to  relate  to  some  emotional  crisis. 
It  will  he  remembered  tliat  his  sail-boat 
was  wrecked  in  a  Storm  last  suninner. 
His  mother  was  drowned,  but  he  man- 
aged to  save  the  daughter  of  a  promi- 
nent financier. 

Rose's  face  showed  such  alarm  that 
her  father  said: 


"What's  the  matter?  You  look 
frightened/' 

"Nothinfr."  said  Rose.  "There  is  an 
accoiinl  of  a  big  railroad  accident,  and 
I  thought  1  recognized  some  of  the 
names,  but  I'm  mistaken." 

"Let  me  see  the  paper,"  said  Mar- 
grave, 

Somehow,  a  passing  breeze  took  it 
out  of  Rose's  hands  into  the  water,  and 
it  sank  before  Haf^ve  could  res^ 
cue  it. 

"I  think  I'll  go  back  to  the  paUuato/' 
said  Rose.  "I'm  tired." 

nrUE  Contessa  di  Peri  had  tiuped  the 
^  porter  who  bestowed  her  mst  bun' 
die  in  her  compartment,  and  she  had 
settled  back  to  enjoy  D'Annunzio's 
latest  study  in  scarlet  and  black,  when 
the  door  was  opened  and  some  one 
started  to  enter. 

The  Contessa  protested  peevishly; 
*'I  have  reserved  this  compartment." 

"Mayn't  I  share  it  ?   I'm  all  alone." 

"Rose  TTarf^rrave !  P.ut  where  are  you 
going,  and  vv-here  are  your  father  and 
mother?" 

"At  the  hotel.  I  had  such  a  time 
catching  you !  Almost  missed  the  train. 
Going  back  to  America.  Telegraphed 
for  a  stateroom  in  your  ship — you 
wont  mind  my  using  your  ocean,  will 
you?" 

"Delighted!    But  isn't  it  sudden?" 

"Yes  and  no.  I've  grown  tired  of 
Venice,  but  Mother  would  stay.  When 
I  heard  you  were  going  back,  I  couldn't 
resist  the  chance  of  such  chaperonage. 
Dad  was  furious,  of  course.  But  that's 
nothing*'  new :  anrl  I  tr\'  not  to  spoil  him 
by  overindulgence.    So  here  1  am!" 

At  Hamburg.  Rose  found  a  place  re- 
scrv  cd  for  her — there  was  room  enoticfh 
and  to  spare,  at  this  season.  She  also 
found  a  telegram  from  her  father.  It 
commanded  her  to  come  back,  but  .she 
only  smiled  and  noted  witli  relief  that 
Luigi,  after  taking  her  and  her  one 
small  purlomed  trunk  to  the  station, 
had  evidently  obeyed  her  instructi<ms 
and  not  delivered  her  note  till  .she  was 
safely  out  of  reach.  The  next  train 
from  Venice  could  not  reach  Hambuijg 
till  after  the  Prinsessin  Therese  had 
sailed. 
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The  Contessa  was  a  cheerful  com- 
panion llirou{?li  the  Xortli  Sea,  and 
Rose  loved  her  for  her  superiority  to 
vulgar  curio:5Uy,  or  at  least  for  self- 
control  enough  to  avoid  asking  ques- 
tions. When  they  entered  the  C'han- 
nel,  however,  the  Contessa  immured 
herself  in  her  stateroom.  To  such  a 
monster  as  the  Princcssin  the  Channel 
was  nothing;  1nit  the  very  memory  of 
the  place  conquered  the  Contessa,  and 
Rose  was  left  atone.  There  were  few 
passengers,  and  they  uninteresting. 

The  ship  carried  a  wireless-telegraph 
apparatus.  The  little  press  for  print- 
ing the  bills-of-fare  was  used  also  for 
issuing  a  tiny  daily  paper.  1  he  morn- 
ing after  the  Scilly  Islands  were  lost 
to  view,  the  issue  of  the  journal  pub- 
lished, along  with  the  stock-market 
finotntinns  and  a  few  typical  American 
disaster^,  t!ic  statement: 

The  piaiust  Moniuszko  is  still  coniincd 
to  hts  1>ed.  His  condition  shows  no 
hnprovement 

ROSE  sat  in  her  steamer-chair  and 
stared  wifli  hel])lcss  impatience  at 
the  dull  nimiociirome  of  sea  and  sky. 
She  fell  a  vain  regret — not  new  with 
her — that  God  had  made  the  seas  so 
wide.  She  dared  not  ^cm\  a  me*;snge  to 
Ladislav,  whose  opinion  of  her  6he 
feared  to  imagine.  For  days  and  days 
the  engines  must  throb  in  the  desert  of 
\vavp«!  iH'forc  she  could  know  another 
word  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  far- 
off  West  And  in  those  days  what 
could  not  happen? 

Her  one  comfort  was  her  firm  resolve 
that  she  would  go  to  Ladislav  and  ask 
to  be  forgiven ;  her  one  delight  was  the 
feehng  that  her  father  was  too  far  away 
to  prevent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
out  of  sight  of  land,  the  Contessa  had 
recovered  coura^^e  ononrfh  to  come 
forth.  She  lay  asleep  in  her  steamer- 
chair.  Rose*s  casual  gaze  noted  that 
on  the  empty  horizon,  far  to  llie  rear, 
there  was  a  dot.  She  watrhed  it  idly 
now  and  then  as  she  looked  up  from 
her  book.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  a 
large  dot  with  a  little  liiu  nf  vmoke 
faintly  traced  on  the  sky.  Rose  was 
pleased  to  think  oi  neighbors  on  this 


Icjnely  sea.  Perhaps  some  one  else  was 
also  hastening  to  some  one  beloved  and 
in  danger. 

A  deck-steward  stood  before  her  with 
a  scaled  envelope.   He  touched  his  hat. 

"Bittc.  I  rdulein,  Wi»  vireless  Tele- 
yram  fur  Sie.'* 

"For  me?" 

"Ja  frcilich.    Es  ist  eben  jetgt  vom 

andcrn  Scliiff  angekomnieH.'* 
••What  boat  is" that?" 
**Das  ist  ein  engtisches  DafHfffschiff, 

Fraulein;  cs  hclsst  Ionic." 

Rose  wa?!  j)U/.zle(l  with  the  double 
mystery — that  the  telegram  should  have 
come  across  the  void,  and  that  anyone 
on  the  other  hoat  should  have  known 
of  her  presence  on  this.  She  smiled  as 
she  opened  the  enevlope.    She  read; 

Mis-S  Rose  Hargravc, 

On  board  the  Princcssin  Thcrcsc: 
Caught  the  Ionic  at  Cherbourg.  Meet 
yuu  in  New  York.  Otherwise  have  cabled 
Henry  to  take  care  of  you  if  you  arrive 
first 

Hakcrave. 

Rose  looked  at  the  distant  speck  on 

the  horizon,  and  her  heart  sank.  The 
waiting  steward  touched  his  cap. 

"Gifbt  es  keine  Atihvort,  Fraulein  *" 
Rose  sighed,  tore  half  a  fly-leaf 
from  the  book  she  had  Wen  reading, 
and  with  a  dismal  smile  wrote: 
Delighted. 

T^HAT  noon  at  luncheon  she  said  to 
*  the  captain,  who  had  placed  her 
and  the  Contessa  on  his  either  hand: 

"My  father  is  on  the  Are  you 

goin^^  to  let  her  beat  you  to  New 

^■ork  ?" 

"It  is  against  the  rules  to  make  a 
racing,"  said  the  captain.    "T  shall  ar- 
rive by  New  York  on  my  schedule 
time.   It  is  enough,  nifht  tvchr?" 
"Rut  you  had  such  a  good  start  1' 
"Dot  makes  tinttint^  owit.  Fiftule-n  " 
All  afternoon  Rose  sat  on  deck,  with 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  distant  blot 
As  the  night  shrouded  the  sea  and  sky 
in  one  gloom,  the  Ionic  was  1o-t  to 
view.    But  in  time  the  girl's  straining 
eyes  discerned  the  light  at  the  mast- 
head.   Though  it  seemed  not  to  move, 
at  midnight,  when  she  left  the  deserted 
deck,  it  was  just  abreast. 
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The  next  morning  she  looked  from 
her  porthole  at  dawn.  Her  gaze 
searched  the  crimson  margin  of  the 
sea,  and  at  length  found  a  dark  hlur 
of  smoke — ^now  far  to  the  west.  The 
Ionic  was  miles  ahead. 

Slie  waited  for  her  hreukfast  till  the 
captain  appeared.  With  a  tone  of  light 
raillery  she  said: 

"Tliey  tell  me  the  Ionic  is  now  five 
miles  or  so  in  the  lead." 

"Abowit  fife  mile,"  smiled  the  cap- 
tain.   "She  is  a  goot  boat." 

"Much  better  than  this?"  Rose  asked. 

*'Ach,  nein-nicht  besser  as  my  boat, 
but  a  goot  boat" 

"I  mought  the  Germans  claimed  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea  now  in  passenger 
service,"  Rose  suggested. 

"Ve  have  it— yes." 

"Yet  the  Englishman  is  }^oni<^  to  lead 
you  into  New  York."  Rose  insinuated, 
"in  spite  of  your  good  start." 

The  captain  glowered  and  said :  "Fm 
not  so  zhitre." 

He  left  the  table  early. 

^  EXT  morning  showed   the  two 
steamers  once  more  abreast.  The 
men  who  made  up  the  smoking-room 
pool  on  the  day's  run  found  that  they 

had  all  guessedf  far  too  low.  The  Con- 
tessa  complained  to  Rose  that  the 
engines  had  worked  so  hard  alt  night 
that  she  could  not  sleep. 

The  ne.xt  morning  Rose  saw,  with  a 
sudden  rajnure  of  hope,  that  the  little 
scarf  of  English  smoke  was  now  some 
miles  astern. 

That  day  the  steward  brought  an- 
other wireless  telegram : 

Be  careful  to  avoid  exposure. 

HAaCRAVB. 

The  Contessa,  who  was  alongside, 
asked  to  see  the  m^sage. 
"How  thoughtful  of  your  father P 

she  said. 

"He's  very  considerate,"  said  Rose. 
All  that  morning  the  English  ship 

?aincd.  The  line  of  smoke  from  her 
unnels  grew  thicker,  longer  and 
dcepei.  The  endless  procession  of  pas- 
scngrers  trotting  round  the  deck  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  contest  between  the 
two  boats. 


The  captain  grew  snrfy  when  asked 
who  would  win. 

"Dcre  is  no  race!"  he  roared.  "It  is 
against  the  niles  dat  ve  make  a  racing," 

But  it  was  noted  that  he  called  the 
chief  engineer  to  the  bridge,  and  that 
■A^  they  talked  they  kept  their  glasses 
to  [>orl  instead  of  ilead  ahead. 

The  smoking-room  coterie  forgot 
poker  and  laid  odds  on  the  two  boats. 
The  wireless  apparatus  was  kept  busy 
exchanging  bets  with  volunteers  on  the 
other  ship. 

All  afternoon  the  two  steamers  snwcd 
back  and  forth.  The  English  boat 
seemed  to  be  simply  painted  on  the  sky ; 
yet  after  an  hour  one  could  say  that 
It  was  a  trifle  afn  nd  or  a  trifle  l>ehind. 
A  certain  old  globe-trotter,  who  had 
crossed  on  the  Prinsesnn  four  times, 
vowed  that  she  had  iiever  made  so 
many  knots  an  hour  since  her  trial 
trip.  lie  spoke  of  a  forced  draft  being 
used,  but  this  the  captain  vigorously 
denied. 

/^N  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  a 
soft  haze  gradually  curtained  the 
Prinsessin.  Tlie  Ionic  was  soon  invis- 
ible. The  horizon  closed  in.  By  six 
bells  not  even  a  wave  was  to  be  seen. 
The  stanchions  were  the  horizon. 

"We  are  on  the  Grand  Banks."  said 
the  veteran.  "We'll  have  to  slow 
down." 

But  the  general  opinion  was  that  the 
law  of  speed  in  the  fogland  was  1m -nif 
honored,  as  usual,  more  in  the  brcacli 
than  the  observance. 

Before  daybreak  of  the  next  morning 
Rose  was  awakened  by  the  creaking 
of  the  ship,  the  sliding  of  her  steamer- 
trunk,  the  falling  about  of  sn^dl  objects. 
The  stateroom  seemed  to  rock  and  roll. 
The  Contessa  took  fright  at  the  heavy 
storm.  Rose  endured  the  prison  cell 
as  long  as  she  could ;  then  sne  dressed 
to  go  on  deck.  The  floors  were  fas- 
tened. Outside,  the  waves  could  be 
heard  sprawling  along  the  deck.  The 
wind  howled  like  a  troop  of  banshees. 

Breakfast  was  a  difficult  thing  to  tie- 
gotiate,  in  spite  of  the  racks  on  the 
table.  Little  tidal  \\  a\  es  played  havoc 
with  the  coffee.  The  stewards  zig- 
zagged   to    and    fro,  and    two  or 
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three  soft-boiled  eggs  were  sadly  mis- 
placed. 

At  lunch  the  cnptnin  appeared.  His 
face  was  scarlet  from  the  wind,  lie 
had  been  all  ni^ht  on  the  bridge.  His 
eyes  had  almo>t  fro/.en  in  his  head. 
But  he  was  jtiliilaut. 

"De  Eiiglis-hnian  did  not  slow  down 
in  de  fog.  He  break  all  rules.  But, 
strange  to  '^ny,  he  did  not  pnss  u«  by. 
\'e  have  now  one  big  head-uale.  but  our 
engines  go  as  good  as  de  English.  He 
shall  not  bc.it  us  dis  time,  so  long  as 
nutting  breaks." 

The  captain  never  knew  how  nar- 
rowly he  missed  being  hugged  by  Rose 
Hargrave. 

ALL  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  the 
great  ship  jammed  into  the  climb- 
ing ?eas.  Now  and  then  she  seemed  to 
stand  siiil,  and  the  boai  had  an  ague  as 
the  engines  raced  and  the  propellers 
^  beat  the  nir.  Hut  still  she  bucked  the 
center  of  the  gale. 

The  head-wmds  and  the  pommcKng 
seas  h'eld  the  Prinzessin  back,  however, 
in  spite  of  her  best  effort.  She  made 
only  halt  her  regular  day's,  run,  and 
Rose  looked  with  sorrow  at  the  chart 
where  they  marked  the  ship'>  dail) 
progress.  The  Prinzessin  would  not 
make  even  her  schedule  time.  She 
would  be  at  least  twenty- four  hours 
Inie.  and  in  that  da}  's  delay  how  much 
might  happen  to  Ladislav!  .Rose  won- 
dered if  she  should  meet  such  a  fate  as 
Isolde's.  She  too  had  fastened  all  her 
hoj)cs  upon  the  speed  of  a  ship:  and 
when  at  last  she  ran  to  her  lover,  it 
was  only  to  hear  his  death-sob  and  kiss 
his  frcczinij  lips. 

At  night  the  ship  had  pierced  the 
storm  and  the  passengers  were  permit- 
fed  (o  out  on  the  wet  deck.  And 
now  Rose  made  out  tlie  Jonic  once 
more  in  the  lead. 

At  midnight  she  heard  a  faint  cry 
from  the  dim  figure  in  the  crow's-nest: 
"Und!  Land!" 

On  the  starboard  horizon  she  saw  a 

light.    America  at  last  had  come  Kick 
to  her  out  of  the  depths!    How  good 
a  country  it  was!    How  dear  the  light 
that  welcomed  her  home! 
As  she  went  to  her  stateroom  she 
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passed  the  cai)tain  in  the  companion- 
way.  "The  Englishman  will  beat  you 
in,  after  all,  it  seems/'  she  said,  with  a 
gentle  taunt. 

"It  is  some  miles  to  Santy  Hook  yet," 
grumbled  the  captain. 

HTHE  next  day  the  sea  was  full  of 
^  boats — and  the  sky  of  birds :  and 
all  along  the  north  floated  a  cloud  that 
was  said  to  be  ^  continent.  That  after- 
noon the  pilot  swung  aboard  from  a  ' 
little  craft.  He  brought  a  bundle  of 
papers  two  days  old.  Rose  searched 
them  all  through  with  anxious  eye.  She 
found  this  Kttte  paragraph: 

The  pianist  Moiiiuszko  was  Ukeii  yes- 
terday tu  Lakcwood.  lie  is  not  yet  out 
of  ,  danger,  but  the  noise  of  the  traffic 
aj.,'^na\ atc<l  discomfort,  in  spite  of  the 
tan-bark  which  the  city  allowed  to  be 
placed  on  the  street  before  his  hotel 

As  she  read»  the  old  light-ship  had 

been  passed,  and  the  lont^  blade  of 
Sandy  Hook  was  left  astern.  At  four 
o'clock  the  Prinsessiri  made  the  Quar- 
antine station.  The  captain  came  down 
from  the  bridge  and  paused  to  say  to 
Rose : 

"If  de  Fraulein  vilt  go  aft  and  look, 

she  can  the  l  ji;:^li>h  boat  see.   She  look 
not  so  mayestic  now,  uicht  waltrf* 

Rose  hurried  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
and  gloated  over  the  Ionic,  which  must 
await  the  clearance  of  her  rival.  With 
a  binocular  Rose  could  make  out  her 
father  standing  on  the  bow  and  staring  - 
at  her  throuc^h  a  t;tas?.  She  u  aveil  lier 
handkerchief  gayly  to  him,  and  he  rc^ 
plied.  But  va^ie  as  he  was,  there  was 
something  ommous  in  his  manner  and 
in  the  strange  gestures  he  seemed  to 
make. 

The  PrinMessitt  set  forward  again 
under  a  convoy  of  tugs.  Rose  was 
called  below  to  make  her  oath  before 
the  ("ii-toms  officer.  In  the  light  lug- 
gage she  had  been  alile  to  smuggle  out 
of  the  house  at  A'enice  there  was  no 
contraband.  When  she  came  back  to 
the  deck  the  Statne  of  Liberty  loomed 
up  alongside.  Rose  sighed  deliciously 
to  breathe  the  air  of  home  ncrain.  The 
huge  crags  of  Blount  Babel  had  never 
seoned  so  beautifuh 

The  Prinzissin  docked  on  the  Jersey 
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shore.  Rose  tipped  all  her  stewards, 
thanked  the  Contcssa  for  her  kindness 
—and  then  eluded  her.  She  kept  out 
of  sight  until  she  saw  her  uncU-  I  feim' 
Van  Tassell  standing  by  the  gang^vay. 
Then  she  escaped  froni  the  boat  by  tnc 
second-cabin  passage,  and  leaving  her 
baggage  for  future  recovery,  fled  down 
the  pier  and  took  a  hansom  to  the  rail- 
road station. 

Mere  she  found  that  slic  must  wait 
two  hours  for  a  train  to  Lakewood. 
She  could  imagine  the  consternation  of 
her  uncle,  the  bewilderment  of  the  Con- 
tcssa, the  scarchinq'  of  llie  ship  for  her. 
the  bootless  questions  and  tlie  running 
to  and  fro  of  licr  breathless  guardian. 
Somehow  the  vision  of  lus  bulky  dis- 
comfiture did  not  give  her  any  grief. 
In  fact,  she  smiled. 

It  was  late  when  she  arriveil  at  Lake- 
wood.  She  went  to  the  chief  hotel. 
I.adislav  was  not  there.  She  went  to 
all  the  others  the  cabman  knew.  Lad- 
is  lav  was  not  to  1>o  found:  the  clerks 
had  never  heard  of  him.  Music  was 
not  their  line. 

"He  has  probably  ^e  to  some  cot- 
tage," one  clerk  suggested.  "You  would 
best  stop  here  till  tlie  morning." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  but 
she  knew  that  by  morning  her  father 
w n(ild  also  be  in  F.akcuood.  He  must 
have  read  the  same  paper  that  had  told 
her  of  Ladislav's  whereabouts.  He  was 
a  man  of  resources  and  determination, 
flc  would  follow  wherever  she  fled, 
and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  good 
his  threat. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

MRS.  EMERY'S  so-called  cottage 
was  one  of  the  stateliest  in 
lakewood.  She  had  repeatedly 
called  on  l^dislav  in  town,  and  had  told 
him  of  the  peace  of  her  winter  home 
and  the  pine-balm  of  the  air.  It  made 
little  difference  to  Ladislav  wlure  he 
was.    His  torment  was  in  his  heart. 

But  Casimir  still  cherished  the  dream 
of  seeing  Ladislav  wedded  to  the  Em- 
ery estate.  He  had  been  advised  to 
come  back  to  Poland  at  once  to  claim 
his  own  heritage.    He  saw  himself  al- 


ready lord  of  his  manor.  Without  fur- 
ther parley,  he  consented  to  borrow  a 
thousand  dollars  of  Ladislav,  giving  his 
prospects  as  security.  He  spent  part 
gf  what  he  had  borrowed  in  buying 
extravagantly  useless  presents  for  his 
creditor.  The  rest  was  burning  in  his 
pocket.  He  yearned  for  the  gaming- 
tables again.  He  fought  the  allurement, 
but  he  felt  that  his  heroic  resistance  to 
temptation  could  not  last  long,  and  he 
fretted  to  ^jo  back  to  I'oland  in  state. 

The  invitation  to  Lakewood  had 
come  to  him  as  an  asylum  of  refuge 
from  \'c\v  ^'ork  enticements.  He  felt 
that  he  would  be  safe  there  among 
strangers  until  Ladislav  grew  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  shock  of  his  de- 
parture. 

He  wheedled  and  argued  till  he  pre- 
vailed over  the  sick  man's  reluctance 
to  move.  Had  Ladislav  realized  in  ad- 
vance the  racking  ordeal  he  must  suffer 
in  getting  from  his  hotel  to  the  ferry, 
across  the  ferry  to  the  train,  and  from 
the  train  to  Mrs.  Emery's  cottage,  he 
would  never  have  conscntcxL 

But  once  embarked,  he  was  too  weak 
to  compel  a  return,  and  he  found  him- 
self at  length  installed  in  Mrs.  Emery's 
mansion-cottage. 

'T'HE  day  after  his  arrival  he  could 
*    sit  up.    The  next  day  he  walked 
about  the  house  a  Kttle.  The  third  day 

he  took  a  drive  through  the  groves  The 
air  was  spiced  with  health;  life  had  a 
little  flavor  left.  His  lungs  at  least 
rdished  the  taste  of  it,  though  his 
heart  was  dead. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  his  stay 
at  Mrs.  Emery's,  she  and  Otsimir  and 
Miss  W  ilton,  his  must-,  were  in  liis 
room  trying  to  argue  him  from  his  de- 
jection and  persuade  him  to  his  break- 
fast. 

Mrs.  Emery  was  called  away  by  n 
visitor.  In  a  few  moments  she  re- 
turned, and  with  excitement  ill  con- 
cealed, beckoned  Casimir  out. 

Left  alone  with  ^fTss  Wilton,  Ladis- 
lav felt — for  the  first  time  in  many 
days — a  desire  for  music.  Leanii^  on 
Mi'^s  Wilton's  ami.  he  slowly  descended 
the  stairs  to  the  music-room. 

.As  he  paused  on  the  landing,  Mrs. 
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Emery  looked  out  of  the  drawing- 
room.   Seeing  Ladislav,  she  closed  the 

doitr  quickly — not,  liowcvcr,  in  time  to 
hide  her  startled  expression  or  mu£9e 
the  sound  of  a  woman's  sobs. 

"Somebod  v  ops,"  said  Ladislav. 
."It  is  not  Mrs.  I'jucrv.   Who.  then?" 

"I  can't  imagine,  '  said  Miss  W  ilton. 

"I  am  sorry  for  her,  whoever  she 
shall  he,"  said  Ladislav.  And  he  quoted 
sadly,  *'  'In  ever)'  breast  there  throbs 
a  broken  heart.'  ^al — ia/  everywhere! 
Evcryl)ody  has  his  own  cal!" 

He  vlnifflcd  feebly  to  the  niusic-ronm 
and  sat  down  to  I'lay.  On  the  piano  he 
found  a  photograph  of  his  mother,  in- 
scribed to  Mrs.  Emery  when  they  were 
in  Pari?.  Tier  face  was  sweet  with 
youth,  its  crown  of  dark  hair  less 
touched  with  white  than  Ladislav's 
now.  He  took  the  picture  in  his  liands 
and  gazed  into  eyes  that  were  the 
counteq)art  of  his  own,  wailing  in 
Polish : 

"LJttk*  mother,  little  mother,  wc  were 
so  happy  then,  and  we  did  not  know  it! 
You  died  that  I  might  liave  Rosc  But 
you  (lied  in  vain,  as  I  have  -lived  and 
loved  in  vain — all  in  vain !" 

He  laid  the  picture  against  his  heart. 

VT/ITII  a  sharp  whir  the  door-hell 
"  rang.  The  butler  passed  along 
the  hall.  Ladislav  heard  the  door 
opened,  heard  a  man's  voice  in  harsh, 
insistent  tones: 

*'Is  Mrs.  Emery  in?** 

"I'll  see.  sir.  What  hame«  please?" 

"Mr  Harerave  " 

"Will  you  kindly  step  into  the  music- 
room,  sir,  and  he  seated." 

l  adislav  rose  to  his  feet,  petrified 
with  amazement.  Hargrave  stalked  in, 
stared  at  Ladislav— then  snarled : 

"So  you  are  here,  sir.  And  my 
daughter^" 

A  shaft  of  joy  went  through  Ladis- 
lav's heart.  He  staggered  toward  Har- 
grave, holding  out  haniN  that  trembled 
with  eagerness,  and  crying: 

"Your  daughter  —  Roozha  !  You 
have,  then,  brought  her  back  to  me! 
She  is  on  thees  side  of  the  ocean?  She 
is  here?" 

"That  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask 
you.  Is  she  in  this  house?" 


"You  can  tltink  that?"  Ladislav 
gasped.  "If  I  have  seen  her — if  she  is 

here,  do  you  believe  I  shall  be  liki'  this 
— seeck,  a  wreck  ?  No ;  I  should  believe 
again  in  the  joy  of  the  life.  I  should 
grow  strong  once  more.  I  should  leartr 
laughing  soriie  more.  Oh,  if  you  do 
know  vere  she  is,  tell  me,  tell  me,  for  1 
die  to  see  her,  I  die  to  see  her!" 

Mar</ra\e  turned  from  Ladislav  with 
a  scorn tnl  toss  of  Jhe  head,  for  Mrs. 
Emery  had  entered.  She  wore  an  un- 
easy look ;  her  surprise  seemed  forced. 

"Why.  Dan,"  she  said,  "what  brings 
you  here?  I  thought  you  were  in 
Venice.'* 

"I  come  for  my  daughter.    She  is  in  ^ 
Lakewood.    I  traced  her  to  the  hotel. 
She  left  it  this  morning.    I  was  .siire 
she  had  come  here." 

"Here?"  said  Mrs.  Emery  ;  then,  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice;  "What  should 
bring  her  here?*' 

"S  ou  know  vstll  enough,"  snapped 
Hargrave.  "Don't  try  to  deceive  mc, 
or  you  will  be  sorry.  Tell  nic — is  slie 
here?" 

"Your  daughter  here?"  said  Mrs. 
Emery. 

"Is  my  daughter  here?**  roared  Har- 
grave. 

Mrs.  Emery  straightened  up.  looked 
him  full  in  the  eye.  and  said:  "  Xo.  I 
haven't  ^een  her  for  months." 

Ilaigrave  ' '  *  J  at  her.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  plunge  into  her  very  soul. 
Plainly  he  did  not  believe  her.  But 
what  could  he  do  ?  He  wavered  a  mo- 
ment :  then  he  said :  "You  are  sure  she 
is  not  here?" 

"If  she  were,  I  should  know." 

"You  would  know,  hut  w(»uld  vou 
tell  ?  Well,  pardon  my  intrusion,  then. 
If  you  see  her,  tell  her  to  come  to  me 
at  once — ^before  she  sees  anyone  else — 
or  she  will  regret  it  till  her  ^ying  hour. 
Good-by.** 

Mrs.  Hmer\'  did  not  ask  him  to  stay. 
She  murmured  a  weak  good-by  and  led 
him  to  the  door. 

^.\SIM1R  came  out  of  the  drawlng- 
^  room,  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  said: 

"Meestaire  Hairgrev,  I  beg  of  you  to 
permit  me  to  spik  a  few  vonis.*' 
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*"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  Jlar- 
giave  growled. 

"But  1  to  you  !uivc  nioch,"  Casimir 
said.  "I  vill  accoini>any,  plcass."  He 
took  his  hat  and  stick,  opened  the  door 
for  Harigrave  and  walked  with  him 
down  the  ste{»s  and  along  the  snowy 
walks. 

*'Mcestaire  Hairgrev  "  he  said,  with 

infinite  embarrassment,  which  the  other 
made  no  effort  to  relieve,  '"I  read  of  late 
many  articles  in  the  nia^i^aziiies  con- 
cemink  the  halnts  of  ilie  jrreat  finan- 
ciers of  America — of  veech  you  are,  of 
course,  one.  Your  name  and  picture 
-  have  been  moch  pooblish*  of  late." 
Haigrave  turned  on  him  in  surprise 
and  ra^e.  The  revelations  of  n  prom- 
inent .stock-manipulator  who  had  chosen 
to  confess  some  of  the  most  ma^ificent 
dishonesties  of  the  trust  monarchi'-m 
had  taken  the  veil  of  splendor  from 
many  of  the  country's  most  admired 
captains  of  industry.  Har^rave  had 
sufferer!  in  the  exjKtsnre.  anrl  liad  been 
compelled  to  sutler  in  silence  because 
of  the  large  element  of  truth  in  the 
State's  evidence  of  his  former  ac-' 
complice. 

To  be  bearded  with  this  shame  by 
the    despised    Montuszko-   was  too 

much. 

"How  dare  you  speak  of  such  things 
to  meT'  he  thundered  at  Casimin  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled  ap- 

pcalingly. 

"Do  not  be  oifen.l'.  I  onlv  veesh  to 
make  allusion  to  show  that  I  am  not 
the  awnly  one  of  the  t\\<i  of  u«  whom 
one  accuses  of  not  to  be  honest.  Mees- 
taire  Haiigrev,  one  day  I  forget  my- 
self, my  high  lineage,  my  sense  of 
honneur." 

"Honor!"  sneered  Ilargrave. 

*'Lct  us  not  quarrel  over  a  vord,  ve 
two.  It  is  Useful,  if  not  exact."  ^aid 
Casimir.  "I  need',  that  day,  immediate 
fflone^.  •  Ve  have  in  Poland  one  prov- 
erb tnat  mean:  'It  is  the  opportunity 
vich  makes  the  thief  '  The  check  of 
your  brother-in-law  is  come  at  the  very 
moment.  The  check  is  for  one  hondred 
dollars.  T  must  have  four  hondred  dol- 
lars. The  evil  hcnd  did  veesper  to  me. 
I  am  veak.    You  know  vat  it  is  I  do." 

"I  know  very  well/' 


"You  liave  that  check,  isn't  it?" 
"I  have  that  chedc.    I  shall  keep 

it." 

"Ft  is  for  that  I  ask.  My  son  know 
navvtliing  of  all  ihees.  He  vould  perish 
of  shame  for  his  father.  Vet  1  know 
it  is  for  my  crime  that  you  vill  not  per- 
nieet  your  daughter  to  love  my  son, 
isn't  it?" 

"That,  9mong  other  things.  Do  you 
blame  me.''" 

"I  should  not  to  blame  monsieur  if  I 
am  the  only  one  who  do  strange  theengs 
vir  money.  Those  magazine  articles, 
monsieur — I  do  not  reproach  monsieur. 
Ever>body  has  his  own  vay  of  to  do 
wrong.   Vc  are  «U  reskds  together." 

"If  you  dare  insinuate — " 

"I  do  not  insinuate;  I  only  lieg  that 
monsieur  geev  me  back  that  horrible 
check,  f  vill  pay  you  the  money.  See, 
here  1  liave  it." 

He  held  his  porte-monmie  before 
Hargrave,  but  the  American  brushed  it 
aside. 

'*!  pay  all,  and  moch  interest — 
usury." 

"Never!"  .said  ITarqrave. 

"I  pay  .ciop|)el  I  1  implore  that  you 
geev  me  back  the  check  to  save  nic 
from  shame,  and  that  you  do  not  longer 
keep  your  daughter  from  to  make  mf 
poor  son  happy." 

"Never,  I  tell  youl"  roared  Har- 
grave. 

*'Vou  have  done  more  evil  theengs 
)oui  .->eli,  ihcy  say.  You  should  to  have 
mercy  on  me  and  my  boy !'' 

"If  you  speak  to  me  again,  I'll  knock 
you  down!"  said  Hargrave.  Casimir 
clutched  his  cane  hard,  and-  a  wave  of 
fury  crossed  his  face.  Hargrave  add- 
ed:  "And  I'll  torn  you  over  to  the 
police." 

.A  look  of  helplessness  relaxed  Cas- 
iuiir's  scowd.  He  ])aused.  Hargrave 
walked  on,  stopped  and  turned.  He 
saw  Casimir  stand,  bewildered.  Then 
a  resolution  seemed  to  seize  Casimir. 
Tie  hurried  ncmss  the  street  and  into 
an  oftice  bearing  a  sign:  County 
Clerk. 

Hargrave  wondered  what  hu.siness 
he  could  have  there ;  then  he  hastcncil 
to  Rose's  hotel  to  see  if  she  had  per- 
chance retained.   If  she  had  not,  he 
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determined  to  go  back  to  the  Emery 
cottage  and  force  a  search. 

V[7HEX  Ladislav  had  seen  Hargrave 
"  _  leave  the  house,  he  sank  on  a 
divan,  completely  tmnerved  Mrs.  Em- 
ery called  Miss  Wilton  into  the  room 
ncross  tlic  hall.  After  a  time  she  reap- 
peared. She  had  laid  off  her  cap  and 
apron  and  wore  a  jacket  and  a  hat.  She 
paused  to  say:  "I  am  going  on  an  er- 
rand for  Mrs.  Emery,  if  you  please.  1 
shall  be  back  shortly." 

Mrs.  Ehiery  reappeared  and  said  to 
her:  "Hurry — hurr}'!  the  third  house 
to  the  right ;  and.  tell  him  to  conie  at 
once.  Tell  him  Mrs.  Emery  says,  *At 
once!'"  Then  she  pushed  tiic  nurse 
out  of  the  door,  gave  Ladislav  a  mys- 
terious glance  and  disappeared  into  the 
drawing-room,  closing  the  door  after 
her. 

Ladislav  lay  stretched  on  the  divan, 
his  brows  athrob  with  distress.  His 
heavy  eyes  roved  to  the  piano.  His 
fingers  hungered  for  their  familiar  ex- 
ercise. He  rose  and  tottered  across 
the  room. 

He  placed  his  hands  on  the  keys. 
They  loved  the  ivory,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ant just  to  rest  them  there.  He  began 
to  play  softly,  uncertainly.  •  But  the 
chords  were  so  laden  with  woe  that 
they  hurt.  He  essayed  a  fheerful 
measure,  but  the  major  harmonies  were 
a  dissonance  upon  his  mood.  He  modu- 
lated to  the  minor,  hut  this  choir  of 
tones  was  inefficient  to  the  depth  of  his 
sorrow — and  the  other  was  too  cUre 
with  tragedy.  Me  could  find  neither 
expression  nor  consolation. 

lie  broke  down  in  abject  wretched- 
ness and  cried:  "Even  music  betrays 
me!  Even  musir  forsakes  me!" 

His  arm  fell  on  the  keys  with  a  grid- 
ing discord,  and  he  bent  his  head  uf>on 
it.  When  the  jangle  of  warring  tones 
died  away,  he  thought  he  hcaril.  in  the 
silence  tliat  followed,  the  sound  of  a 
woman  sobbing. 

Without  lifting  his  eyes,  he  said: 
"Mees  Vilton,  you  are  return,  so 
soon 

There  was  no  answer,  but  more  sobs. 
He  asked  tenderly:    "It  ees  for  me 

you  veep?" 


Her  head  nodded,  but  her  breast  still 
shook.  He  said  with  gentle  sadness: 
"You  should  not  to  veep  for  me.  You 
have  a  too  kind  heart.  Everj'body  I 
know  have  pitce  for  Ladislav — every- 
bodee  bot  one :  one  heart  only  is  merci- 
less." 

The  soh-;  redoubled  now.  She  had 
buried  her  laee  in  her  liands ;  Ladisbv 
rose  and  went  to  her  with  quick  sym- 
pathy, forgetting  his  own  sorrow  for 
hers. 

"Mees  Vilton,  I  beg  you  not  to  cry 

more." 

He  took  her  tear-sprent  bands  and 
drew  them  from  her  eyes.  Slie  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  hhn. 

"Roozha!  my  Roozha!"  he  shrieked. 
He  opened  his  arms  to  her,  leaned  for- 
ward, fell  lo  the  rioor. 

Mrs.  Emery  rushed  in  at  the  sound 
of  Ladislav's  cry,  and  helped  Rose  lift 
him  to  the  couch.- 

"He  is  SQ  weak,"  she  explained,  and 
sent  a  servant  for  water. 

fUi  iSS  WILTON  appeared  now,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  man  in  black  cloth. 

The  nurse  speedily  brought  Ladislav 
hack  to  consciousness,  hut  he  looked 
past  her  to  Rose,  who  knelt  by  him  and 
clasped  her  arms  around  him. 

.■\fter  a  loni,^  silence  of  fer\"enl  joy 
in  the  reunion,  he  saw  the  stranger.  He 
looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Emer)-. 

"This  is  Doctor  Hudson,"  she  said. 

"A  new  physeccian?  But  I  need  no 
more  doctors." 

"The  Reverend  Doctor  Hudson,'* ' 
said  Mrs.  Emery. 

"A  clergyman  ?"  said  Ladislav  with  a 
smile.  "For  my  last  sacran^ent — yes? 
But  T  refuse  to  die.  I  have  now  too 
good  a  nur.se."  He  drew  hh  band 
carcssinpfly  across  Rose's  check. 

Rose  looked  up.  Her  face  was  crim- 
son. The  courage  that  had  brought  her 
acro<;s  the  ocean  deserted  her.  She 
Stammered;  "Mrs.  Emery  sent  for  him 
to — ^to  make  us  man  and  wife;  but 
now — ^now  I  am  afraid  you  may  not 
want  to  ?t?arrv  me  " 

Ladislav  only  stared  at  her.  He  could 
not  imagine  what  was  fact  before  his 
eyes. 

''Nie  roaumiem/'  He  turned  to  Mrs, 
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Emery  sad  eyes  oi  appt:al.  "Is  it  that 
I  am  again  in  delirium?  Is  Roozha 
here?  or  do  I  go  mad  once  more  vit' 
fever?" 

*'It  is  I!"  Rose  cried,  "It  is  really  I! 
I  have  hurried  across  the  ocean.  I  read 
that  you  were 'ill,  and  I  came  in  spite 
of  everything." 

Ladislav,  still  skeptic  of  sudi  rapture, 
looked  at  Mrs.  Emery  again  with  (jues- 
tiontng  gaze.  She  nodded,  while  the 
tears  poured  out  of  her  beaming 
eyes. 

"But  Roozha,  I  did  think  I  hearcd 
you  say  you  vill  now  marry  vit'  me. 
Surely  1  dreamed  that?** 

"No,  no — if  you  still  care  for  me 
enough." 

"Do  I  care  for  you  enoof  ?  Ah,  Boze, 
vat  else  is  it  on  earth  I  care  for,  but 
awnly  you  I" 

LJ  E  closed  his  eyes,  buried  his  lips  in 
**  her  hair  and  held  her  close  to  him 

»  in  a  long  silence,  as  if  he  prayed.  He 
was  so  drowned  in  contentment  that 
he  seemed  to  be  drifting  out  into  death. 
He  sighed  a  deeply  blissful  sigh,  and 
murmured:  '*IIow  lotip  I  did  vait  for 
youl  How  longer  it  seemed!  But  vat 
comes  last  is  not  tost!'' 

Then,  remembering  how  fate  had 
given  Rose  to  him  he  fore,  only  to 
snatch  her  away  and  leave  him  to  new 
mystery  and  lasting  pain,  he  thoujgfat 
to  foil  misfortune  by  instant  action. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  beckoned  to  the 
minister,  and  said : 

"Be  qvick  to  make  us  matrried,  holy 
man.  or  T  ^hall  die  of  too  nioch  jny." 
■  Dr.  Hudson  smiled,  stepped  forward 
and  bade  them  clasp  hands;  then  he 
paused. 

"You  have  the  license?"  he  said. 
"Witliout  the  civil  authority,  I  cannot 
officiate/' 

Ladislav's  heart  sank  at  the  words. 
Always  happiness  was  placed  before 
his  eyes  only  lo  be  snatched  away. 

The  bell  rang.   If  it  were  Hargrave ! 

It  was  Casimir.  He  brought  the 
license.  He  also  brought  alarm.  He 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Emery: 

'  ^'oii  should  make  hasted  He  comes 
back.    Hairgrev  is  clo^e  after  nic." 

The  clergyman  glanced  over  the 


paper  and  asked:  "'Who  gives  this 
woman  away?" 

'•I  do,"  said  >?r<  Emcr}-,  '—or  I 
shall  in  a  minute."  She  rang  for  the 
butler  and  told  him  to  admit  no  one 
till  she  gave  him  the  word. 

The  ceremony  began.  The  ancient 
forms  were  strange  to  Ladislav's  ear, 
and  he  repeated  them  with  an  accent 
that  made  it  hard  for  the  clergyman  to 
remember  the  solemnity  of  the  sacra- 
ment 

Ladislav's  excitement  made  him  toon 

ruthless  than  usual  with  his  English; 
and  even  Rose,  trembling  as  she  was 
on  the  edge  of  an  hyjsterical  joy.  could 
hardly  keep  froth  laughing  outright  as 
her  bridegroom  parroted  the  stately, 
classic  phrases  without  understanding 
tfiem: 

"I,  Ladislav,  take  dee,  Roozha — par- 
don !-  Rose — to  my  veddet  vife — to 
halt  ant  to  holt — froam  dees  day  four- 
vart — four  reacher,  four  poorair— in 

s(cckness  ant  in  healt' — two  loaf  and 
two  clierries- — till  debt  do  us  part — 
accoardink  to  Gott's  holy  ordi — vat  iss 
it  -  "ardinance,  yes?- -and  dcrcto  I 
blight  my  troat — no? — ^ha,  yes — plide 
my  troat." 

'T'HE  door-bell  rang  before  the  antiph- 

*  ony  was  half  liegim.  Rosc'>  voicp 
trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  an- 
swer. The  bell  rang  longer  and  \mgtr, 
w'ith  a  fiercer  iteration.  Some  one  be- 
gan to  knock,  to  pound,  to  rattle  the 
knob.  When  the  clergyman  asked  for 
the  wedding-ring,  there  was  constema- 
tion.  The  symbol  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  anxiety  over  the  fact.  Casimir 
at  last  bethought  himself  of  a  cirdet 
upon  his  own  filler. 

He  took  it  off  and  jrave  it  to  the 
clergyman,  saying,  "His  mother  gives 
it  to  me  ven  ve  arc  young," 

The  clergj-man  gave  it  to  Ladislav. 
who  kissed  it  and  slid  it  upon  the 
trembling  linger  that  Rose  held  out 
for  him. 

Once  more  Ladislav  translated  the 
clergyman's  dictation :  "Vit'  thecs  rink 
— I  dee  ved — and  vit'  all  my  vorllly 
goots — I  thee  and  thou." 

Tlie  last  words.  "Whom  God  hath 
joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  were 


J 
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pronounced  amid  a  noisy  pounding 
upon  the  glass  in  the' door.  The  clergy- 
ninn^  jirayer  was  profaned  by  the 
jangle  of  the  bell. 

When  Kis  benediction  was  over,  his 
opening  eyes  revealed  Rose  kneeling  by 
Ladislav's  side.  Tier  head  was  against 
his  lieart;  his  eyes  were  closed  in  the 
sweet  shadow  of  her  hair;  their  fingers 
were  intertw  ined. 

Mrs.  Emery  touched  the  clergyman 
on  the  arm,  and  beckoning  him  and 
Miss  Wilton  to  follow,  tiptoed  from 
the  room  and  closed  the  door  softly. 
Ladislav  and  Rose,  left  alune  in  the 
home  of  their  dream,  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  other  people's  eyes 
watched  their  happiness.  They  only 
knew  that  fate  had  ceased  to  test  their 
mettle,  that  sorrow  and  misfortune  had 
gone  away  together,  that  all  things  out 
of  tune  were  chiming  in  one  complete 
accord. 

TIk-  future  couM  not  perpetuate  such 
exquisite  content;  but  here  at  least  was 
an  oasis,  a  breathing-time,  fountain  and 
shade.  Like  runners  who  have  rested 
and  quenched  their  thirst,  they  would 
be  the  readier  tor  whatever  hills  and 
storms  might  lie  ahe^d. 

jUI  EAX WHILE,    just    outside  the 
door,  the  air  was  full  of  sup- 
pressed war. 

\frs.  Emery  had  asked  the  clergy- 
man: "Are  they  married  safe  and 
sound?" 

'As  far  as  I  can  manage  it/'  he 

smiled. 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Emery  to  the  but- 
ler, who  had  lingered  in  the  offing,  "you 
may  admit  the  visitor." 

Hargrave  entered,  fuming  with  wrath 
at-the  delay. 

"Is  Rose  here  now?"  demanded  he. 

Mrs.  Erncrv  nodded  gloatingly. 

"When  did  she  come?" 

**Shortly  before  your  first  visit  this 
momiiiq;." 

"Uut  you  said  she  was  not  here. 
How  do  you  explain  that?" 

"The  usual  explanation  for  the  mys- 
teries of  life.   Somebody  lied." 

"You  confess  it?" 

"I  boast  of  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Emery, 
almost  earnest  for  once.   "Was  I  to 


wreck  the  lives  of  these  two  to  save 
myself  from  the  conseq^uences  of  a  little- 
fib?  I  only  wish  that  all  the  lies  I  have 
told — ^and  sliall  tell — could  have  such 
excuse  and  such  success.  I'll  serve  mv 
time  in  purgatory  with  a  good  grace. 

"Vou  are  ndomhle!"  said  Casimir, 

".May  I  speak  to  my  daughter?" 
growled  Hargrave  with  basilisk  eyes. 

"I  will  see,"  sa«d  Mrs.  Emery;  and 
opening  tlie  door  slightly,  she  called : 
**Oh,  Rose,  my  dear,  there's  a  highly 
excited  gentleman  out  here  who  wishes 
to  speak  to  yon," 

Hargrave  oidy  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
wrath  at  Mrs,  Emery's  flippancy.  Then 
he  stnred  at  Rose,  who  came  before 
him  with  cheeks  hued  hke  rosebuds  and 
eyes  aglow  tiirottgh  tears,  and  on  her 
lips  tiie  «nile  of  one  musing  over  pteas^ 
ant  dreams.  '  ♦ 

She  refused  to  be  afraid  of  Ilar- 
grave's  ire,  and  only  laughed  a  little 
and  said : 

"Hello,  Dad !  What  made  you  come 
so  late?  You  might  have  been  a  wit- 
ness." 

"Witness  to  what,  Rose?" 
"  'Mrs,  Moniuszko,'  please.    I'm  a 
bride,  and  my  new  name  has  a  pretty 

sound." 

Hargrave  gasped  in  stupefaction. 
Rose  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  led  him 
into  the  drawing-room  and  closed  the 
door.    He  turned  on  her,  white  with 

rage:  - 

"You  have  dared  to  do  this  thing?" 

"Yes.  at  last  I  came  to  my  senses." 

"Then  you  compel  me  to  carry  out 
my  threat !"  He  took  the  check  from 
his  pockctbook. 

"Xo,  1  compel  M)U  to  alj.indon  it.  I 
was  terribly  stupid  not  to  think  it  all 
out  before ;  but  as  soon  as  I  did,  I  acted. 
Don't  vou  see,  Daddv  dear,  that  any- 
thv^f^  you  do  now  wdl  Intrt  yon  most 
of  all?  For  it's  all  in  the  taniily.  .Vow 
that  I'm  married,  you'd  never  dare  to 
breathe  a  word  of  (his,  would  yon? 
You  wouldn't  dare  spread  scandal 
about  your  family-in-law,  would  you? 
I  can't  imderstand  why  I  never  thought 
of  it  before." 

He  glared  at  her  in  a  spasm  of  fury. 
The  veins  thickened  on  his  forehead 
and  throat. 
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DUT  Rose  was  too  happy  to  be  fright- 
*^  ened.  She  simply  said,  as  if  every- 
thing were  settled  now:  **Nobody 
knows  of  tliis,  Daddy,  but  you  nnd  me 
and  his  father.  You  must  promise  me 
never  to  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  Lad- 
islav.  It  would  only  c^he  him  needless 
pain.    He's  sulYered  enough  already." 

'*You  dare  to  ask  favors  of  me?"  he 
stormed. 

A  beam  of  elfin  mischief  flashed  in 
Rose's  eyes.  She  cried  gayly :  "Oh, 
don't  look  so  solemn.  Dad!  It's  my 
wedding-day." 

Then  she  Hung  her  arms  about  him 
and  began  tousling  his  hair.  The  strain 
was  too  great.  lie  must  either  relent 
or  expire!  Her  mischief-mood  wa'^  ir- 
resistible. She  was  again  the  child 
who,  alone  of  all  that  knew  him,  d^red 
rumple  his  dignity.  What  mattered 
anythinq"  c1>c  now^  The  snd  woman 
who  liad  turned  oti  liini  only  eyes  of 
reproach  was  the  l.uifjhing-eyed  tomboy 
who  had  made  him  inii^el  the  dignity 
and  ugliness  of  the  world,  who  always 
found  a  mellow  spot  in  his  hard  heart. 
He  had  back  again  his  little  gtrl>child. 
Xothiiii;  else  mattered. 

The  marriage  he  had  so  bitterly  o^ 
posed  had  not  separated  him  from  his 
only  daughter,  but  restored  her  to  him. 
And  besides,  he  fell  that  proxy  jiride  a 
parent  feels  in  being  outwitted  by  a 
child.  The  creator  who  has  created  a 
creature  superior  to  its  creator  is  a  cre- 
ator indeed. 

With  a  shamefaced  smile  Hargrave 
glanced  at  tlie  i dieck  in  his  hand — tossed 
the  pajjer  in  the  o|ien  grate,  watched 
the  spidery  flames  gather  it  into  their 
red  web.  Then,  when  it  an<l  its  record 
and  its  power  were  ashes,  he  laughed 
and  said: 

"Parents  nowadays  have  no  chance 
against  their  children.  I'fl  have  saved 
us  all  a  lot  of  trouble.  Rose,  if  I  had 
been  a  dutiful  father  in  the  first  place. 
If  you'll  forgive  me,  I'll  never  disobey 
yon  r\v;i.'m !" 

Rose,  after  frowning  upon  him  with 
severity,  relaxed  her  brows  merdfuUy 
and  said  slowly,  "Well,  I'll  forgive  you 
on  fine  rnnrlition  :  xov  must  say  some- 
thing pretty  to  l^adisiav." 

The 


Hargrave  began  to  grow  proud 
and  wroth  again,  but  she  had  only 
to  tousle  his  hair  to  bring  him  back  to 
earth.  He  laughed  childishly,  and  put- 
ling  his  arm  abot  t  her,  opened  the 
door  and  crossed  the  hall.  It  was  the 
bravest  anfl  almost  the  only  medcidiing 
he  had  ever  done. 

When  they  entered  the  other  room, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  burst  of  gor- 
geous hnrmonv.  Ladi>l;iv  had  gone  to 
the  piano  with  his  ecstasy,  as  always 
with  all  his  burdens.  He  cHed  to  Rose : 
"Roozha,  it  is  our  vedding march  1  im- 
provise. It  is  a  leetla  bit  late,  but — 
how  do  you  say? — ^better  late  as  never 
yet?" 

Rn<:e  gave  her  reluctant  father  a 
gentle  shove,  and  he  went  to  Ladislav. 
With  the  embarrassment  of  an  oyer- 
grown  boy,  he  put  out  his  hand»  and 

said : 

"^fy — my  son.  I  am  proud  to  wel- 
come you  into  the  family." 

Ladislav  simply  stared  at  Hargrave. 
He  was  incredulous  of  such  a  miracle. 
The  old  "\\%r  haunted  him  in  joy 
as  in  suffering.   But  Hargrave  went  on  : 

"I  confe«'^  T — T  didn't  like  you  at 
hr>t  ;  but  yon — you  grow  on  me." 

Ladislav  rose  and  pressed  Har- 
[^rave's  hand  in  both  his:  then  he  sank 
back,  too  weak  with  excitement  to 
stand.  He  still  looked  wonderingly  at 
Hargrave,  and  said: 

"It  is  not  strange,  monsieur.  T  did 
tiot  love^  Roozha  at  feerst.  But  that  is 
the  vay  also  of  the  best  music.  Vat  vc 
like  soon,  soon  ve  forget.  To  love  slow 
is  to  Jove  deep." 

Then  he  stretched  out  his  left  hand 
appealingly  to  Rose,  where  she  stood 
beaming  on  the  union  of  the  two  men 
who  had  torn  her  heart  asunder.  As 
she  went  into  the  clasp  of  Lad^lav's 
arm.  he  gazed  adf)rinf^l\-  into  her  de- 
voted eyes,  and  his  right  hand,  linger- 
ing on  the  keys,  evoked  a  familiar  ques- 
tioning-phrase. But  now  it  was  thrilled 
with  a  new  query,  the  bcwilderrnent  of 
rapture,  the  ineffable  mystery  of  sun- 
light after  storm: 

End  * 
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WHEN  A  MOTION-PICTURE 
HERO    FALLS    IN  LOVE 


B  y    W  alter  Jones 

Auihor'"of     'The  Girl  •(   th«  Clob«  Hoi«l.  "   "Fr««  le  You.  My  Siticr" 

th«  "Pcnbtiift"  ttofitt. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    RAE    VAN  BUREN 


•w^  .  HAT'S  the  matter!  Is  anyone 
VX/Mrowned?    Can  1  help?" 

-H     "They're    only    takin'  a 


motion  picture,  lady.  If  youVi  oi  got 
here  a  Httle  sooner,  mebbe  they'd  oi 
let  you  in.** 

Anne  Ainsworth  brourbt  her  canoe 
to  a  swift  stop  and  looked- up  at  the 
gaping  villafj^e  woman  on  the  bridg^e. 
A  minute  ago  two  or  three  persons  had 
seemed  to  be  floundering  f  ranticalty  in 
the  lake ;  now  they  were  gathert  d  in  an 
uneKcit(<l,  businesslike  group  on  the 
shore,  while  from  the  parapet  a  trio 
of  small  boys  were  latching  at  the 
serio-comic  rc<cnc. 

The  whole  thing  dawned  upon  her. 
A  glance  at  the  photographer's  box, 
perched  upon  the  bridge,  confirmed  the 
womrn's  explanation.  Tli  rough  the 
trees  she  could  see  a  couple  of  automo- 
biles drawn  up  h}-  the  roadside.  The 
leading  woman's  maid  was  assisting 
her  into  a  storm-coat.  A  stately  dow- 
ager, iu  a  ycUow-wliile  niakc-ii]),  was 
tying  on  her  veil  before  a  mirror  sus- 
pendod  from  a  twig;  tlic  dire  .  -or.  pad 
in  hand,  talked  busily  with  his  camera- 
man. And  the  entire  nonchalant  cjm- 
sodo.  which  had  broken  up  Anne's 
luxni  ious  siesta  with  a  novel  and  a  box 
of  chocolates,  was  taking  place  upon 
her  own  private  acres! 

"Now,  Gem,'— the  director  was 
consulting  hU  «:ccne-plot, — "we'll  have 
to  come  back  here  again  for  nineteen 
and  forty-seven.  That  old  Yankee 
farm  up  the  road'll  do  fine  for  the 
rural  stufT.  And  I  believe  we  could 
use  this  place  here  for  the  week-end 


exteriors.  But  I  want  to  sec  (he  hou-^e 
first.  Probably  the  people  haven't  come 
up  from  town  yet.  VVc'  can  give  the 
gardener  a  ten;  or  if  they're  here,  we 
might  make  a  satisfactory  afrangemeot 
that  would  include — " 

*'I  beg  your  pardon," — ^Anne  beached 
her  canoe  with  decision  and  advanced 
upon  the  invaders, — "but  the  people 
are  here,  and  I'm  auite  sure  you 
couldn't  make  any  satisiactory  arrange- 
ment  to  take  motion  pictures  on  these 
premises." 

TTIE  director  removed  his  Fedoni 

*  hat,  and  his  features  instantly  as- 
sumed a  polite  professional  smile.  "1 
didn't  realize  we  ^^cre  intrudhig.  This 

location's  so  near  the  road,  you  know. 
We're  doing  a  bit  of  work  on  short  time 
— and  I  didn't  want  to  miss  a  sunny 
afternoon,  with  the  shadows  just  right 
from  this  l.irld^'c.  Of  course  1  intended 
to  send  our  man  around  in  the  morn- 
ing— wc'\e  been  divaj^jHjiiUed  in  iIk 
place  we'd  arrance<l  for.  and — wont 
you  accejit  my  npologies  and  nl'ov.  me 
to  ask  permission  to  use  your  beautiful 
grounds — " 

"The  'No  Trespassing!'  sign  t> 
l)Iain,"  pointed  out  Anne  drj-ly,  '  and  I 
am  sure  you  could  tind  other  sununet 
places  about  here  more  suitable  for 
your  purposes." 

"I'm  sure  I  couldnt  find  any  other 
location  as  suitable,"  pleaded  the 
director.  *This  is  partly  a  society 
piece  we're  doing,  and  the  background* 
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niu-t  be  '-ir-!  ^     We  would  be  v  iVi 
to  make  wiiatcvcT  arrangcmcnls  were 
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agreeable;  or  if  you  preferred — ^just  to 
toid  ns  your  place  for  a  lew  days,  I 
should  be  very  grateful,  and  there  might 
be  certain  scenes  where  I  could  use 
yourself — and  any  of  your  friends — " 

"Thank  yon,  tmt  I  haven't  any  his- 
trionic ambitions.  And  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain I  shouldn't  rare  to  lend  'Yellow- 
mede'  to  motion  pictures." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  could  promise  you  we 
wouldn't  harm  anytliin^^ — " 

"By  gad,  Tom,'* — there  was  a  sudden 
stir  in  the  bushes,  and  the  leading  man 
appeared,  wringing  a  wet  outing-shirt, 
— "this  woods  is  some  dressing-room  1 
Ants  all  over  my  clothes  1  I  feel  as  if 
rd  been  rolling  in  briers.  Hullo  t"— as 
he  beheld  Anne,  perfectly  posed  for  a 
"still"  of  indignation.  "What's  the 
argument  ?" 

^There  isn't  any  argument,"  ex- 
plained Tom  lucidly;  "we've  been  tres- 
passing!— that's  all — and  ^ot  caught." 

He  winked  an  S.  O.  S.  signal,  and  the 
leading  man  came  forward  to  Anne, 
smiling^.  "I'm  very  sorr},"  he  said,  "if 
we've  disturbed  you.  We're  an  awfully 
nervy  lot,  we  movie  people^thouffh 
nsuaily  they  let  us  get  away  with  it.^ 

AS  he  approached  her,  he  took  off  his 
cap,  and  his  ydlow  hair,  stiU  damp, 

glistened  in  the  sunlight.  His  tie  was 
twisted,  and  he  was  squeezing;'  his  wet 
shirt  in  his  list ;  yet  somehow  he  was 
not  ridiculous!  The  Amazon  Motion 
Pictures  Company  advertised  Dion 
Marr  as  the  handsomest  leading  man 
hi  the  business,  and  a  good  many  "fans" 
conceded  this  to  be  correct. 

"Tlie  young'  lady  thouf^ht  thcre'd 
been  an  accident,"  said  Tom,  "and  she 
came  to  the  rescue." 

"That's  mighty  nice  of  you."  He 
looked  at  Anne  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session. "There  might  have  been  an 
accident,  if  I'd  floun&red  around  mudi 
lonf^er  in  that  twipfj^^y  bottom.  You'll 
let  mc  thank  you.  anyway,  wont  you?" 

There  was  a  moment's  awkward 
pause,  while  he  hdd  out  a  hand  which 
Anne  snv-  no  reason  for  grasping. 
Then  suddenly  he  sprane;  past  her, 
"Hullo,"  he  cried :  "your  canoe's  float- 
inrofrr 

It  was  already  several  feet  from  the 


shore.  He  waded  in,  without  removing 
his  pumps,  and  recovered  it.  She 

thanked  him  a  shade  less  formally  dian 
she  had  intended.  "Oh,  that's  all 
right,"  he  laughed,  looking  down  at 
the  pumps :  "one  good  ducking  deserves 

another." 

There  came  an  impatient  honk  from 
the  leading  lady's  car.  "Aren't  you 
boys  ever  coming?  I'm  catching  my 
death  here." 

"Yes,  Miss  Lanier,  right  away," 
called  back  Dion  Marr;  but  he  still 
stood,  surveying  Anne. 

"We're  off  now,"  he  assured  her. 
"I'm  sorry  you  feel  the  way  you  do 
about  letting  us  use  your  pace.  It's 
going  to  be  a  corking  picture.  Per- 
haps you'll  see  it  some  time :  Dion  Marr 
in  The  Heart  of  an  Heiress.'  If  you'd 
rather,"  he  called  back,  as  he  folrowed 
his  director  up  the  slope  tnvard  the 
road,  'we'll  destroy  the  fUm  we've 
taken  to-day." 

"Oh,  that  isn't  necessary."  Anne 
flushed  a  swift  reartim  from  her 
brusqueness.  "I  suppose  I've  seemed 
a  bit  ungracious ;  but  I — I  did  come  to 
your  rescue,  you  know,  and  one  doesn't 
like  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  About  your 
making  use  of  the  grounds — I'm  not 
sure  there's  any  harm — so  long  as  you 
don't  disturb  us." 

"D'you  hear  that  Tom?"  With  a 
dazzling  smile  he  thanked  her.  "She 
says  we  can  use  the  place.  Aint  that 
great !" 

Then  the  men  all  raised  their  hats, 
and  the  leading  lady  nodded  and  smiled 
as  Anne  watched  their  motors  depart. 

Anne  returned  to  her  siesta  in  bet- 
ter humor.  "I  suppose  I  luas  nasty," 
she  reflected.  "But  how  persistent  they 
all  were!  And  the  idea  of  that  impos- 
sible boy's  attemptlntj  to  sha1<c  hands 
with  me!  Very  probably  he's  been  a 
soda-derk  or  a  plumber." 

She  resettled  herself  amonp:  her  cush- 
ions and  pushed  off  frnr^  the  ^nmk:  but 
as  she  drifted  out  toward  mid-lake,  she 
glanced  back  once,  or  twice,  involun- 
tarily, as  if  ^hc  expected  to  see  the  Am- 
azon's leading  man  still  standing  on  the 
shore,  with  the  sunlight  glinting  through 
his  yellow  hair  and  his  OUting  sirirt  drip- 
ping in  his  fist. 
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PROMPTLY  next  moraing  the  Am- 
*  axons  were  on  hand.  Anne  noticed 
them  as  she  drove  off  with  her  golf- 
sticlvs  to  the  Country  Club.  The  di- 
rector was  inspecting  her  sutniner- 
house;  Dion  Marr  was  mounted  on  a 
horse  from  the  local  Hvery-stables :  and 
the  ladies  were  evidently  using  their 
limottsine  for  a  dressing-room.  As  there 
were  two  excellent  riding-horses  in  the 
" Vellowniede"  stables  and  a  half-dozen 
unoccupied  bedrooms  in  the  house,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  was  not  par- 
ticularly hospitable.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  stopping  the  car,  when  she 
remembered  her  yesterday's  discom-> 
fiture.  **Never  mind."  she  dt-cidcd. 
"Whatever  they  want,  they'll  ask  tor!" 

And  sure  enough,  when  she  returned 
at  mid-afternoon,  with  a  tonneau  full 
of  friends  for  tennis  and  tea,  the  di- 
rector hailed  her. 

"We've  made  a  splendid  beginning 
to-day.  Miss  Ainswort^h ;  and  you've 
been  so  kind  to  us  that  there  are  two 
or  three  more  favors  I'd  like  to  a^k. 
*  We'll  be  around  here  three  or  four  days, 
yon  know,  and  sometimes  Miss  Lanier 
will  have  ratlier  complicated  changes. 
Fve  been  wondering — might  we  use 
your  garage  or  the  summer-house  for  a 
dressing-room?" 

Anne  was  gathering  a  frown  oi  vex- 
ation, when  she  observed  that  her 
friends  were  eacjerly  apf)rai<in£f  the 
leading  man  and  the  car  of  properties. 
"I'm  afraid  my  garage  isn't  a  very  de- 
sirable boudoir,"  she  smiled.  "There  is 
*  a  morning  room  on  the  lower  floor  I'm 
sure  your  Miss  Lanier  is  welcome  to." 

"Thank  you  so  much.  And  that  little 
f()rinn!  j:,Mnleti  beliind  )our  sitting-room, 
with  the  sundial  and  the  boxwood ;  it's 
so  intimate  1  didn't  like  to  use  it  without 
your  permission — ^btit  it  would  make  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  love  scene." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  object  to  your 
using  it,"  laughed  Anne,  doubtfully.  Her 
miniature  garden,  with  its  pergola  and 
sundial,  was  a  favorite  haunt,  and  in 
spite  of  herself  she  was  pleased. 

Loudon  'Van  Holm  was  driving,  and 
she  was  about  to  ask  him  to  go  on, 
when  Betty  Lake  whispered  from  the 
toimeaa.  "Wait,  dear!  The  leading 
man's  coming.  We  want  to  see  him.^' 
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Dion  Marr  crossed  the  lawn,  leading 
his  horse  by  the  bridle.  lie  put  his  hand 
on  the  director's  shoulder  and  looked 
at  Anne  with  his  direct,  disconcerting 
smile.  "Hullo,"  he  said.  "What's  Tom 
doing?  Wheedling  you  out  of  your 
birthright^  You  don't  want  to  give 
everything  in  to  him.  He'd  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  stage  a  dud  in  your 
drawinj:;'-room !" 

"There  if  . one  more  httle  thing,"  cut 
in  the  director  quickly.  "You  have  such 
a  beautiful  open  veranda.  I'd  like 
awfully  well  to  use  it  for  an  afternoon 
tea.  You  see,  in  our  'script,  Miss  Lanier 
is  rather— er — ^unprepossessing  s(s  a  girl, 
and  Marr,  here,  who  ought  to  ha\  c  mar- 
ried her,  goes  ott  and  gets  himself  em- 
broiled with  a  Roman  countess.  When 
he  returns  from  Italy  several  years 
later,  he  finds  the  woman  he  jilted  fallen 
heir  to  a  fortune  and  become  a  lady  of 
fashion.  This  tea  is  their  first  mect- 
mg. 

"How  exciting!"  burst  out  Betty. 
"I'd  like  to  see  it  taken." 

"You  may,  if  you  wish."  He  turned 
swiftly  from  Anne  to  the  eager  ynung 
men  and  women  in  the  car.  "Indeed, 
if  3rou're  willing,  you  can  do  more  than 
look  on.  We  have  to  have  guests,  you 
know,  at  this  party.  I'd  planned  on 
coaching  up  a  tew  summer  boarders 
from  Uie  hotels  in  the  village,  or  even 
sending  down  to  the  studio;  hut  if  you 
would  till  in,  it  would  lend  just  the 
right — touch  of  distinction." 

"That's  quite  impossible,"  said  Anne. 

"Oh.  please  do.  dear!"  begged  Betty. 
"It'll  be  more  fun  than  a  circus." 

Anne  shook  her  head.  "It's  guiie 
!ni|)0';>-i!)le,"  she  began  deris!\  cly.  when 
Dion  Marr  stepped  up  to  the  car  and 
rested  his  chamois-gloved  hand  a 
moment  on  the  wind-shield.  "You've 
been  so  kind,  ^fiss  Ainsworth.  Wont 
you,  really,  help  us  out  with  this  little 
touch  of  atmosphere?  We're  going  to 
feature  'The  Heart  of  an  Heiress'  as 
the  biggest  society  drama  ever  filmed, 
and  I  want  it  to  live  up  to  tiie  press 
work." 

AXNE  would  have  hked  to  revolt  at 
the  crudeness  of  the  compliment, 
but  she  perceived  that  it  was  not  in- 
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tcttded  for  herself  aiid  her  guests — 
rather,  naively  enough,  for  the  leading 

man  himself  and  the  him  in  which  he 
was  to  be  featured.  Iler  sense  of 
humor  came  to  the  aid  of  her  icuipcr. 

"Very  well,"  she  yielded.  *1  seem  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  We'll 
fill  in  at  the  tea-party.^  When  shall — " 

"To-morrow  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  if  it  suits  you,"  clinched  Tom. 

"At  eleven  o'clock !"  gasi>ed  Betty. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  an  afternoon  tea 
in  the  morning!" 

"But  thfs  is  a  inotion-piclure  tea/' 
explained  Dion  Marr,  "and  depends  on 
the  light  being  right." 

The  director  tucked  his  'script  in  his 
pocket;  Dion  Marr  mounted  his  horse; 
and  Anne's  car  sped  on  toward  the 
house. 

"Wont  it  be  a  lark !"  cried  Betty. 

"It'll  be  an  unwarrantable  intrusion, 
that  s  what  it'll  be!"  filliped  Anne. 

"ildw  could  an\ thing  be  an  intrusion 
that  included  that  stunning  leading 
man  ?" 

Miss  Ainsworth  smiled  superciliously. 

".StuinnnL,' — but  did  you  hear  him  say, 
'HuUo,'  to  me?" 

"LIOW  ridiculous !    What  a  cheap 
*  *  counterfeit  of  life!" 
Anne  stood  in  the  background  of  her 
veranda.    The  tea  was  rehearsed  and 

filmed,  and  the  director  was  taking  a 
final  "close-up"  of  the  principals. 

"We're  all  through  now,"  signaled 
Tom,  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers.  "Move 
about  as  mnc!;      \  nti  want  to." 

Anne  had  conceded  the  courte.sy  of  a 
bona-fide  luncheon  to  follow  the  picture 
work;  but  she  had  no  desire  to  t  tab- 
lish  even  a  tnuT^itdrv  contact  with  the 
photoplay  world,  and  it  piqued  her  to 
see  the  Amazon's  princijials  lionized 
by  her  own  set  and  to  be  ordered  about 
on  her  own  pia7:'-a  by  n  brusque  director 
who  kept  his  hat  on  before  ladies. 

She  was  keeping  a  little  superiorly 
apart,  when  Dion  Marr  came  over  to 
her  with  a  plate  of  sandwiches  in  his 
hand.  "Look  what  I've  stolen  from 
your  lea- wagon!"  he  cried.  'let's 
finish  these  over  there  in  the  sun." 

He  led  the  way  round  a  corner  of  the 
porch  where  a  half-dozcn  pillows  were 


grouped  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps 
leading   back    into   Anne's  garden. 

"Now" — he  settled  the  plate  between 
them — "wo  can  get  away  with  all  of 
these  we  want  to,  like  a  couple  of  kids ! 
Tell  me,  Miss  Ainsworth,  what  did  you 
t (link  of  your  first  appearance  tn  motion 
pictures  ?" 

*Tm  afraid,  Mr.  Marr/'— Anne 
smiled  rather  maliciously, — "that  I 
didn't  think  very  much  of  it.  It's  .some- 
what disconcerting,  at  an  aftenioon  tea, 
to  have  a  man  with  a  hat  on  and  a 
pencil  in  his  ear.  shouting  at  you:  'Keep 
moving,  ladies.  That  means  you.'  " 

Dion  Marr  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  "You  ought  to  hear  him  some 
time  when  he's  mad!"  With  a  twinkle, 
he  selected  another  sandwich.  "I'm 
leaving  all  the  small  ones  for  you.  I 
think  you  have  a  very  good  screen- 
lace,  Mh^  .'\in.'? worth." 

"What's  that  ?"  asked  .'\nne. 

"I  mean  you  photograph  well." 

Anne  laughed  perfunctorily.  "It 
must  be  nice  to  be  in  motion  pictures." 

He  shot  her  a  keen  look.  "You  don't 
think  much  of  us,  thou^,  do  you?" 

IT  was  so  sudden  she  was  startled  a 
little,  and  flushed.  "I  don't  know 
why  yon  .'^honlfl  say  that.  I  doo't  know 
much  about  you." 

"Do  you  mean" — ^his  surprise  was 
eloquent — "that  you  don't  go  to  pictures 
or  read  about  them  in  the  magsmnes?** 
"i  m  afraid  i  don't." 
"But  why  not?  Only  a  few  releases 
are  junk;  I'm  sure  a  great  many  are 
worth  .seeing." 

He  waited  upon  her  answer  wnth  a 
seriousness  that  seemed  to  Anne  ab- 
surd. "I  hardly  know.  I  fancy  I've 
rather  thought  ni^  life  could  go  forward 
satisfactorily  without  the  movies.  I 
have  a  good  many  social  engagements. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  pictures  year^  a^^o. 
and  they  were  very  poor.  .\nd  per- 
haps I'm  a  trifle  prejudiced." 

"Surely,  Miss  Ainsworth,  ttv  haven't 
done  anything  here  to — to  prejudice 
you!"  he  broke  in,  with  a  deep  blush. 
"I — I  may  not  be  a  gentleman ;  but  Miss 
Lanier's  a  lady;  and  Tom — really. 
Tom's  one  of  tlie  most  considerate  of 
chaps—'* 
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magazine  for  the  review  of 
a  film  in  which  Bernhardt 
had  appeared.  After  I  had 
read  the  review,  1  turned  the 
otlier  pages  and  they  were 
full  of  pictures  of  extrava- 
gantly dressed  men  and 
women  in  extravagant  situaT 
tions  that  seemed  to  bear  no 
real  relation  to  life.  There 
was  a  confession  of  a  prom- 
inent movie  actress  that  she 
could  shed  tears  to  order 
°   on  five  minutes'  notice; 

and  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  lead- 


It  was  a  vpt-y  lively  </<Iffi<7fff .  A  darky 

band  W09  pouiidingout  gap  music  

B«htlV(j  Ker  tKr««  -women  were  talking: 

"It  happened  yeilrrday  Fell 

ov«r  a  cLff  on  Koneback  or  something." 


"Afy  dear  Mr.  Marr!"  Somewhere 
within  she  echoed  the  pain  in  his  crude 
young  voice.  "I'm  sure  it's  been  very 
interesting  to  have  you  work  here." 

"But  why,  then—" 

She  had  meant  to  turn  his  sensitive- 
ness aside;  but  she  saw  suddenly  that 
it  was  all  very  vital  to  the  Amazon's 
leading  man.  "I  suppose,"  she  ex- 
plained quietly, "that  whatever  prejudice 
I  have  dates  back  to  one  occasion  when 
I  bought  a  single  copy  of  a  photoplay 


ing  man,  in  which  the  interviewer 
described  him  as  god-like'  and  'thewn 
like  a  giant,'  with  'haunting  blue  eyes' 
and  curly  hair  in  artistic  disorder ;'  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  ingenuous  in- 
sistence upon  his  hating  admiration, 
and  not  being  in  the  least  effeminate, 
and  indulging  in  swimming  and  painting 
and  wrestling  as  pastimes — !" 

"And  probably  a  picture  from  one 
of  his  big  scenes,"  chuckled  Dion  Marr, 
"and  one  in  his  motor-car." 
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"Prob.'il)!}  ,''  agreed  Anne.  "And  I'm 
afraid  I  thought:  'What  a — conceited 
mollycoddle  h«  must  be  to  let  them  print 
all  tliat  rot  nlmtit  hinT^elf!'  At  least, 
decided  I  wasn't  interested  in  motion 
pictures.** 

"But  that's  unjust  to  us!  Interviews 
like  that  are  only  prc'^s  stut?  that's 
printed  because  the  sentimental  public 
demands  it — though,  I  suppose,  secretly 
we  rather  like  it  ourselves.  Hang  it  all, 
Miss  Ainsworth,  when  you're  photo- 
graphed btcaiLsc  you're  good-looking, 
and  hired  because  i  re  good-looking, 
and  paid  three  or  four  iumdreil  dollars 
a  week  because  you're  good-looking,  can 
anyone  blame  you,  if,  after  a  while,  you 
really  do  believe  you  arc  good-looking? 

"But  of  course  that'^^  only  our  ticket 
of  admission;  when  we're  inside,  we  ve 
got  to  make  good.  Don't  imagine  £ 
spend  all  my  time  drinking  tea  in  a 
sport-suit!  I  work  just  as  hard  as 
your  gardener  out  there.  Why,  one 
month  I'm  a  convict  splittii^  rocks,  and 
the  next  a  country  boy  come  up  to  the 
city  to  make  his  fortune,  or  a  down-and- 
outer  thrown  into  the  desert  to  die. 
And  all  of  that  isn't  exactly  parlor  pas- 
tune. 

**(juce  I  was  floating  down  a  swollen 
river  on  x  bam  roof,  and  at  the  bridge 

where  they  were  to  prill  mc  up,  the  rope 
broke;  once  1  walked  across  a  two-b^- 
four  betwe^  two  flats  five  stories  m 

the  air — and  got  a  broken  anklf,  fall- 
ing out  of  a  life-net;  and  that  time,  in 
*The  Secrets  of  the  Soudan,'  when  I 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  sent  out 
to  be  floj^'ged,  ilie  pnnr  devil  that  was 
to  fake  the  lashes  lost  his  head  and  cut 
mc  up  very  prettily." 

Anne's  hand  sprang  invohmtarily  to 
Ills  arm.  "^'^u  drni't  nierin  yon  nrtually 
let  tiiem  rlog  you  to  make  a  motion 
picture  ?" 

"Oh,  it  was  just  a  jKirt  of  the  day's 
work,"  he  shrugtjed.  "Please  don't 
think  I'm  telling  you  this  to  make  a  hero 
out  of  myself;  the  truth  is.  I'd  he  rather 
a  coward  if  I  didn't  like  what's  in  my 

{>ay-envelope ;  but  there  are  dozens  of 
eadingmen  doing  the  same  things  every 
day.  It  ballpens  to  be  the  w  ay  we  make 
our  living,  the  -••me  n<  vtMi-  flut  I  for- 
got; you  don't  make  \  uur  lix  ing." 


A  XXK  winced  at  the  phrase.  He 
made  it  as  a  simple  statement ;  but 
tlie  implied  apology  was  for  her  rather- 
than  to  her. 

He  took  out  a  gold-monogrammed 
case  and  lighted  a  cigarette  thought- 
fully. "You  have  a  dandy  estate  here, 
^fiss  Lanier  says  she'd  like  to  camp  out 
forever  in  your  field  of  yellow  daisies- 
Really,  you  ought  to  let  us  rename  our 
picture:  'The  Heiress  of  Yellowmede/ 
It  must  be  pretty  nice  to  live  like  this 
all  the  time,  with  nothing  to  worry 
about.  That  Mr.  Van  Hohn, — ^thc  one 
that  was  driving  your  car  yesterday, — 
he's  a  great  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he? 
I  suppose  all  your  friends  are  gentle- 
men— know  what  wines  to  serve  at  a 
supi)er-party  without  con'^ulting  their 
man,  or  whether  it's  proper  to  wear  a 
black  tie  with  a  dinner-coat,  without 
asking  their  tailor'" 

"Of  course  Loudon  is — a  gentleman.** 
Anne  was  startled  What  would  he  say 
next?  "But  I— I  don't  see  what  his 
wearing  a  correct  dinner  tie  has  to  do 
wiUi— " 

"Everything.  How  else  is  he  differ- 
ent from  any  of  the  rc^t  of  us!*  Man- 
ners, breeding,  they're  just  the  lid  that 
holds  down  what's  in  you :  it's  all  there 
just  the  same."  He  took  three  or  four 
deep  puffs  at  his  cigarette,  and  threw  it 
away.  "Miss  Ainsworth,  you're  the 
first  'society'  girl  I  ever  really  talked  to. 
I  like  you — fine.  But  we — we'll  be 
through  here  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
I  su])pose  I'll  go  away  and — never  see 
you  again?" 

"X(i,"  replied  Anne  impassively, 
although  she  put  a  tremulous  hand  to 
her  heart  to  deny  its  swftcr  beating, 
"1  don't  suppose  you  ever  will.  But 
I'm  sure  you'll  meet  a  great  many  more 
'society'  girls,  in  your  future,  Mr.  Alarr, 
that  you'll  like  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  could  possibly  like  me." 

"Will  I?" 

Again  his  swift,  disconcerting  gaze. 
She  lowere'd  her  eyes  and  saw  that  he 
\va<;  very  close  to  her — that  his  hand  on 
the  step  was  very  near  her  own;  and 
she  feared  that  hi  anottier  moment — 

With  an  efl'ort  she  got  up,  and  this 
simple  physferil  movement  seemed  to 
restore  her  mental  poise,  helped  her  to 
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recollect  that  she  was  talking  to  a  mere 
motion-picture  actor  who  did  a  whole- 
sale business  in  the  emotions,  whose  face 
was  even  now  mnrlc  up  niul  who  had 
very  probably  been  once  a  grocer's  boy. 
''We  must  go  back  to  the*  others/'  she 
said.  "I'm  afraid  I  haven't  been  a  very 
considerate  hostess." 

He  rose  to  follow  her.  "But  you — 
come  to  New  York  sometimes — don't 
you?  I'll  be  working  at  our  studios 
there  all  snmmcr." 

"Sometimes,"'  said  Anne  haughtily. 
"But  I  usually  have  a  great  many 
engagements." 

"I  see,"  said  the  .Xmazon's  leading 
man.  "Vou're  posted  ground,  just  like 
your  place  here.  And  with  a  stiff  bow 
anfl  a  smile  that  trembled  off  uncertainly 
at  the  corners,  he  picked  up^  the  empty 
sandwich-plate  and  stood  aside  for  her 
to  pass. 

pUR    several    days    the  company 
continued  to  work  in  the  village, 
but  Anne  fook  care  to  see  no  more 

of  its  priticipals.  A  week  after  the 
leading  man  was  gone  she  told  herself 
she  had  entirely  dismissed  him  from 
her  mind;  yet  her  heart  did  an  undis- 
ciplined little  tlnlter.  at  the  arrival,  in 
August,  of  a  parcel-post  package  and  a 
letter  from  the  Amazon  studios.  Dion 
'  Marr  wrote : 

-My  dear  Miss  Atnsworth: 

I  am  sending  you  iht^v  lohhy  proof?;, 
partly  litcauso  you  art-  in  tlicni  and  partly 
because  I  think  tluy  rogisttred — fine! 
Here  at  the  Amazon  wc  are  ail  very 
much  p1easc<I  with  the  stuff  we  took  at 
"Yellowmcdc." 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  stop  here  and 
vi>,'n  tn\-clf  "Yours  truly,"  hut  so  many 
liundrnU  of  women  write  unconven- 
ti  nal  letters  to  mc  that  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  write  one  myself.  I  don't 
imagine  we'll  ever  meet  again.  Btit  I 
think  you  liked  mc  a  liltli-  And  T  Ite- 
lieve,  if  I  liad  tlie  chance,  I  could  make 
fovt  Hkc  me  a  lot,  Wont  you  go  once 
lit  a  while  to  see  mjr  pictures?  I  know 
I  could  work  better  if  I  felt  that  some- 
times vou  wt-re  there,  looking  on.  ^'ou 
retm  tuber  I  told  you  you  were  tlie  first 
soci-  ty  girl  I'd  ever  really  talked  to. 
Well,  you're  goinff  to  be  the  last  I 
shouldn't  want  to  shatter  an  ideal.  May 
I  sign  myself. 

Your  Friend? 

Dion  Mam. 


As  Anne  glanced  at  the^  lobby  prints, 
her  eyes  wondered  why  her  own  throat 
looked  thin  beside  Miss  Lanier's  and 
why  her  pink  dress  hadn't  taken  lighter; 
'  but  her  mind  was  simultaneously  busy 
with  Dion  Marr's  note.  At  first  she 
felt  she  ought  to  destroy  it  at  once; 
then  she  decided  to  keej)  it  a  day  or 
two — purely  for  enjoyment  of  its  im- 
pudent impossibility;  ultimately,  how- 
ever, it  traveled  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  bottom  of  her  glove-box, 

"Of  course,"  she  assured  herself,  "I 
sha'n't  see  the  picture.  The  very  title 
betrays  it.  I  hope  nobody '11  recognize 
'Yellowmede'  on  the  screen!" 

DUT  Betty  l^ake  received  a  similar 

packet  of  the  lobby  prints ;  and 
Loudon  \'an  Holm  had  kept  a  careful 
eye  on  the  Amazon's  releases ;  the  whole 
crowd,  in  fact,  insisted  iJi)oii  motoring 
down  to  Xew  York  immediately  to  sec 
"The  Heart  of  an  Heiress."  They  would 
consider  it,  no  doubt,  a  great  joke. 

"Loudon's  cousin's  coming  on  frnm 
the  West,"  said  Betty;  "and  we'd  better 
just  stay  in  town,  dear,  at  my  aunt's, 
and  make  a  week  of  it.  We'll  have 
to  show  that  child  the  sigjhts,  anyway; 
and  it  wont  be  half  bad,  with  so  many 
theaters  oiiening." 

Anne  perceived  that  to  refuse  them 
absolutely  would  make  her  ridiculous. 
But  she  knew  that  if  she  ever  did  sec 
the  film  it  would  be,  least  of  all,  in  the 
company  of  her  friends;  so,  the  day 
after  tlieir  lics^fira  to  town,  she  left 
them  abruptly  in  front  of  the  picture- 
house.  "You  know  how  I  loathe  the 
mo\  ic  !  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  any  con- 
sideration. I've  some  small  shopj)ing 
to  do,  and  you  may  pick  mc  up,  Loudon, 
about  five  o'dock-i  at  the  Little  Trianon 
tea-rooms. "  And  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests, she  hurried  oft  up  Broadway. 

It  was  quite  a  novelty  for  her  to  be 
alone  and  afoot  in  downtown  Xew  ^"ork, 
and  she  lost  herself  delightedly  in  the 
jostling  midday  tlirong.  At  Forty-eighth 
Street  she  crossed  to  Fifth  Avenue.  At 
the  corner  there  was  a  momentary 
blockade  of  traffic  in  wbicb  her  idU' 
glance  picked  out  a  garish  blue  road- 
ster with  dapper  white  stripes  on  the 
doors  and  an  enormous  monogram  that 
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she  wa"?  amusedly  trying  to  decipher, 
when  she  chanced  to  look  up  and — into 
the  eyes  of  Dion  Man*.  She  essayed  to 
bow  formally  and  pass  on ;  but  the 
traffic  was  again  movinj^.  and  he  swung 
the  car  at  once  to  the  Forty-eighth 
Street  curb.  *  Hullo!  What  are  you 
doing  here/"  he  cried  joyfully. 

Amie  felt  a  swift  ire  at  fate  for  scem- 
iiig  always  to  put  her  at  a  disadvantage 
in  her  encounters  with  this  irrepressible 
young  person.  "Oh;  I'm  just  shopping 
a  little,"  she  managed.  "Haven't  I  as 
good  a  right  as  anyone  to  go  about  New 
York— " 

"Unmolested,  I  suppose  you  mean." 
lle"^ withdrew  ai  once  from  the  hand- 
clasp which  she  hud  perhaps  too  cor> 
dially  permitted  him. 

*'My  dear  Mr.  Marr!"  In  spite  of 
herself  she  smiled.  He  was  so  direct* 
even  in  his  disappointmci.ts.  He  stood 
before  her.  cap  in  hand,  and  the  sun 
played  through  his  yellow  hair  just  as 
It  had  the  first  time  she  saw  him  com- 
int:  out  of  the  woods  with  his  wet  shirt 
in  his  hst.  And  she  knew  that  in  a 
HMMneot  more  he  would  be  gone,  this 
time  moat  certainty — forever.  Her 
manner  softened  perceptibly.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  think  me — unfriendly !" 

"But  I  do!  You  didn't  answer  my 
letter,  aud  T  knrjvv  you  haven't  seen  the 
picture,  and  now  you're  running 
away — " 

"I'm  not  running  awa^,"  she  said 
steadily.  "I'm  very  glad  mdeed  to  see 
you." 

"I  sha'n't  believe  it" — impulsively — 
"unless  you'll  take  a  ride  with  me!  It's 
less  than  an  hour  to  the  studios,  and 
I  d  like  awfully  well—" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  she  excused  her- 
^(•If.  "I'm  in  town  \\'.\h  friends,  of 
course,  and  I'm  to  meet  them  again 
shortly." 

"Please!  Just  a  little  spin.  This  is 

my  first  aftenioon  off  in  a  Ion"  while, 
and  you'll  knock  it  into  a  cocked  hat  if 
you  don't!" 

"WITHOUT  any  real  volition  of  her 
own,  Anne  turned  toward  his  car. 
"Just  a  little  ride."  she  yielded.  "P.ut 
ynu  under.stan<l  T"ni  with  Miss  Lake 
and  Mr.  Van  Holm,  and  they're  to  pick 


me  up  at  five  o'clock  at  the  Little 

Trianon." 

His  face  clouded  momentarily  at  the 
mention  of  Loudon's  name.  "Oh,  yes, 
that  Spanish-looking  fellow  that's 
always  driving  your  car.  Where  shall 
we  go,  oat  Riverside?**  » 

"Anywhere!*'  cried  Anne,  with  sud- 
den elation.  "Only  remember,  it 
mustn't  be  far." 

"I  suppose  you've  had  no  end  of  a 
grand  time  up  at  'Vellowmede'  this  sum- 
mer?" he  asked,  as  they  dodged  a 
Grant's  Tomb  'bus  and  made  for  the 
Drive. 

"Oh,  I've  ijone  in  for  a  little  golf  and 
tennis."  She  felt,  quite  inexplicably,  as 
if  her  own  well-ordered  recreations 
.seemed  rather  trivial :  in  any  event.  Iiow- 
ever,  she  had  no  intention  of  discuss- 
ing herself  witfi  Mr.  Marr.  "Wont  you 
tell  me,"  she  asked,  "something  about 
the  scenarios  you've  been  working  on 
since  last  Jime?" 

"We're  just  finishing  a  corking 
'script  now  that  — " 

"What  are  you  this  time,  a  bandit 
or  a  gentleman?" 

She  realized  at  once  the  ineptitude  of 
her  phrase.  "Oh."  replied  the  Amazon's 
leading  man,  flushing,  "on  the  screen, 
you  know,  I  always  end  np,  anyway,  as 
a  gentleman. 

"I)Ut  this  tiling  we're  on  now's  really 
great  stuff  I  "  he  went  on.    "Lni  a  poor 
Southern  kid  come  up  to  the  city  to 
retrieve  the  family  fortunes,  and  all 
that  sort  of  dope.   Of  course  I  haven't 
been  here  long  till  I  fall  in  love  with 
a  N'ew  York  girl.    .\nd  it  turns  out 
she's  part  Italian  an<l  her  people  are 
mixed  up  with  a  vendetta,  or  a  Malta, 
or  something,  and  there's  a  man  the 
Ulaek  Hand  tells  her  father  she  has  to 
marry.    When  the  girl — that's  Miss 
Lanier — stalls  on  that,  they  try  to  get 
rne.    She  saves  my  life  once — when 
she  thinks  it's  an  accident.  Finally 
they  pretend  to  patch  it  up  and  let  ihc 
best  man  win,  and  we  all  go  for  a  picnic 
in  till'  country.    And  my  rival — he's  a 
riding-master — skids  on  .some  rocks  and 
lets  on  he's  broken  his  shoulder.  Aiid 
I'm  one  of  those  chivalrous  dubs  that's 
too  good-natured  to  be  suspicious  t  and 
so,  when  they  try  the  car  and  it  wont 
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crank  (they've  fixed  it,  of  course),  why, 
I  offer  to  go  for  a  doctor,  and  my  rival 
says.  Take  my  horse,'  and  then  they 
give  me  a  wronjcr  steer  about  the  road. 
I'm  ali  excited  and  don't  notice  it's  an 
old  river  road  where  tfic  bridge  has  been 
swept  away  by  a  flood,  and  before  I 
rnn  pull  up,  why,  I  ride  over  the 
ciitt— 

A  little  cry  escaped  Anne.  "You 

don't  mean  you're  actually  going  to  do 
another  one  of  those  outrageous 
*stunts* — like  letting  them  flog  you — for 
motion  pictures?" . 

"\N'hv.  yes,"  he  went  on,  scarcely 
noticing  her.  "The  script  calls  for  it, 
and  it'll  make  a  great  climax— don't 
yx)u  think?  I'm  badly  injured;  but  I 
don't  die,  and  the  girl  realizes  at  last 
even  her  father's  treachery.  As  soon 
•  as  Vm  patched  up  a  Httle,  she  joins  me 
secretly,  and  we  go  West  to  begin  our 
H\es  together:  'Love  Triumphs'  is  the 
last  caption." 

She  watched  him  with  a  sort  of  un- 
willing f.'iscinarioii  as  lie  stopped  the 
car  a  moment  and  bent  under  the  wind- 
shield to  light  a  cigarette.  "Aren't  you 
taking — rather  big  chances?" 

"Pshaw — no!  If  a  man  <;tnpped  to 
think  about  tilings  hke  tliat,  he'd  never 
get  anywhere.  And  there  really  isn't 
any  danger.  We've  got  hold  of  a  mount 
for  me  that  used  to  work  in  a  diving 
act;  the  distance  is  all  paced  oft;  and 
there'll  be  half  a  dozen  cameras  trained 
on  me— <me  even  from  a  scow  in  the 
water." 

"Where  is  it  you  are — taking  this 
jump?" 

"Oil.  a  jilace  wiili  a  raxiiic  that  QjLir 
location-man  found  up  the  Hudson.  It's 
goinff  to  be  day  after  to-morrow. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  up  and 
watch  me?" 

"How  liigh  is  it— the  cliff?  Ten  or 
fifteen  feet?' 

"Twice  that,  and  more.  But  it  isn't 
half  the  stunt  tbat  guy  got  away  with 
in  'Carmen.' " 

» 

IX\^OT,r\T ARILY  Anne  closed  her 
eyes.  She  was  not  a  person  of  nerves, 
but  at  that  moment  a  ver>-  vivid  picture 
absorbed  her  vision:  the  picture  of  a 
big  yellow-haired  boy  sinkii^  inertly 


into  a  muddy  up-State  stream,  with  a 
horror-stricken  crowd  hurrying  down 
from  above  and  a  maimed  horse  strug- 
gling helplessly  near  by.  Her  tones 
sharpened  with  a  pain  she  was  ashamed 
of.  "I  most  certainly  shouldn't  like  to 
come  up  and  watch  you  !"  she  said  hotly. 
"1  think  the  whole  thing  is  a  cheap  piece 
of  bravado." 

He  caught  the  edge  in  her  voice  and 
drew  his  l)rows  together  anxiously. 
"What  do  you  mean — bravado?" 

"Just  what  I  say,  Mr.  Marr — bra- 
vado, gallery  play.  What  has  an  out- 
rngeous  'stunt'  like  this  to  do  with  your 
acting  or  your  art — if  you  call  it  that? 
I — r'^her  voice  shaded  to  a  more  per- 
sonal note —  "wish  you'd  give  it  up." 

Dion  Marr's  sunny  young  face  had 
become  suddenly  a  white,  undecipher- 
able mask.  "Aren't  you  letting  me 
down  rather  hard,  Miss  Ainsworth?" 
he  said  slowly.  "When  T  was  up  there 
at  'Ycllowniede'  you  said  you  were 
prejudiced  against  motion-picture  actors 
because  they  were  mollycoddles;  and 
now,  when  it's  a  part  of  my  job  to  take 
a  chance  that's  a  bit  risky,  you  tell  me 
I'm  a  grandstand  player.  I  don't  think 
you're  very  consistent." 

He  looked  at  her  a  long  moment  with 
his  direct,  troubled  gaze.  Anne  bit  her  ' 
lip.   "Then  you  wont  give  it  up— this 
ridiculous  'stunt?'  " 

"Why,  no,"  he  said  soberly. 

She  stiffened  angrily  in  her  seat. 
What  right  had  he  to  question  her 
ethics?  Why  had  she  troubled  to  give 
him  her  opinions?  Permitted  him  the 
opportunity  of  slighting  even  a  per- 
functory request?  How  impossible  to 
imagine  that,  even  for  an  afternoon,  her 
own  standards  could  jibe  with  a  picture 
player's.  "Where  are  we''  she  asked 
icily.  "If  ynu  don't  mind,  I  think  we'd 
better  turn  back  at  once.  I'll  be  missing 
my  friends/' 

CIl  F-XTLY  they  sped  toward  the 
*^  I'ark  and  the  Circle.  Every  minute 
^she  wished  more  heartily  that  she  hadn't 
come;  every  minute  was  more  uncom- 
fortably consciou'^  of  her  companion's 
loud  ilannels,  of  the  car's  cerulean  hue, 
of  its  broad  stripes  and  garish  mono- 
gram.   Perhaps  she  had  been  recog- 
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nized  already.  In  any  case  it  would 
never  do  to  alight  bef6re  Loudon  and 
Betty  from  this  piebald  equipage !  She 
glanced  furtively  at  the  little  clock  near 
the  steering-wheel  and  saw  with  relief 
that  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  past 
four. 

For  a  dozen  streets  Dion  Marr  said 
nothing;  then,  as  if  to  himself :  "I  sup- 
pose I  could  get  a  substitute  to  do  that 
ride  over  the  cliff.  But 
I'm  damned  if  I  will !" 

And  Anne  felt  that  re- 
mark canceled  whatever 
remaining  debt  of  de- 
cency there  was  between 
them.  Hut  as  they  drew 
up  before  the  Little 
Trianon  she  realized  she 


must  say  something.  "I'm  afraid, 
Mr.  Marr,  that  I've  spoiled  your  after- 
noon more  completely  than  if  I  hadn't 
accepted  your  invitation." 

Without  replying,  he  helped  her  out 
and  stood  l>efore  her  soberly.  "Miss 
Ainsworth,"  he  said,  "there  haven't 
been  many  things  in  my  life  I've  wanted 
more  than  your  friendship.  I'm  sorry 
I've  not  been  able  to  play  up  to  it." 

"Perhaps," 
said  Anne,  "it's 
I  who  haven't 
been  able  to 
play  up. 

"At  any 
rate,"— he  held 
out  his  "hand; — 
"I'm  glad  luck 
threw  us  once 
more  together. 
It  gave  me  my 
chance.  Good- 


maid  hanJeJ 
her  a  paper.  It  was 
there  in  giirisK  UeaA- 
tnes:  "Picture  idcl 
inturod.  Dion 
Kliirr,  of  tKc  Amu- 
*on  CTompany.ndcj 
over  cliff  in 
photoplay 
cattftropKe. 
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"Good-by,  Mr.  Marr."  She  offered 
her  own  hand  rather  lamely.  "And 

thanks  very  much  for  the  ride." 

With  a  last,  searching  look  he  turned 
back  to  the  car  and  was  gone.  Anne 
walked  slowly  into  the  tea-room  and 
waited  a  long  haif^hour  for  her  friends 
to  come. 

IT  was  a  very  lively  dausant.  A  darky 
*  band  was  iiounditit^  out  gay,  hnnnt- 
ing  music.  Loiukjii  and  Belly  were 
fox-trotting.  Anne  sat  at  one  of  the 
tables  that  fringed  the  floor,  with  Van 
Holm's  young  Western  cousin.  They 
had  just  come  in  from  a  matinee.  The 
youtn  looked  rapturously  ^t  Anne's 
pale  green  gown  and  the  two  white 
roses  she  wore  from  the  bouquet  he 
had  sent  her.  "If  the  next  one's  a  hesi- 
tation," he  said,  "shall  we  dance? 
Though  1  know  you'll  tind  me  an  awful 
dub.  It*d  seem  funny  to  them  oiit 
home,  dancing  before  <uirk." 

Anne  answered  him  mechanically. 
Her  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  "Noth- 
ing's funny  tn  New  York.  Or  rather, 
everything  is — according  to  one's  point 
of  view.  T'm  sure  you'll  get  along  ver^r 
nicely  with  the  hesitation." 

"I  suppose/'  said  the  boy  enviously, 
"life  here  is  one  g^raiid  riot:  rackets  like 
this  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  theater 
and  cabarets  every  evening." 

"Oh,  no."  She  smiled  wearily.  "I 
seUlom  go  to  cabarets,  and  I  shouldn't 
care  to  be  seen  too  frequently  in  res- 
taurants on  Broadway.  But  I  am  rather 
j^ay  flii>  week,  perhaps  because  you're 
here  with  Loudon,  perhaps  because, 
when  I  go  back  to  'Yellowmede* 
to-morrow,  I  sha'n'fbe  coming  down 
to  the  city  again  for  a  long 
while." 

He  was  silent,  awestruck  at  her  in- 
difference to  wliat  was  to  him  the 
ultimate  goal  of  pleasure.  For  a 
moment  he  dabbed  at  his  ice  in  embar- 
rassment ;  then  he  caught  up  his  cousin's 
name  eagerly.  "T.nudon's  a  great  scout, 
isn't  he!  It  was  awfully  nic.e  of  him, 
having  me  on  here.  You're  very  good 
friends,  aren't  vou?" 

"Yes."  said  Anne  with  a  slight  f rown 
of  annoyance,  "very  good  friends 
indeed." 


CHE  did  not  hear  his  reply.  Suddenly 
^  all  her  senses  were  on  the  alert.  Be- 

liind  her  three  women  x^cre  talking, 
their  voices  pitched  to  carry  across  the  . 
din  of  the  music. 

"Wasn't  it  terrible?"  said  one. 

"I  didn't  read—" 

*'ln  this  morning's  paper.  " 

"It  happened  yesterday.  Up  the 
Hudson.  .  Fell  over  a  c\'\f{,  on  horse- 
back, or  something.  You  know  they 
never  give  out  much  about  those 
accidents." 

Anne  felt  an  icy  chill  course  down 
her  spine.  She  reached  swiftly  for  her 
wineglass  and  drained  it  The  women 
went  on : 

"You  don't  mean — " 

"Yes,  leading  man  for  the  Amazons." 

"That  stunnmg  boy  we  saw  in  *The 
Heart  of  an  Heiress''" 

"Why,  only  Tuesday  I  saw  him  out 
in  his  car!" 

"Will  it— kill  him?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  just  said  'seriously 
injured.'  " 

"Isn't  it  awful!  I— I  thought  mebbe 
I'd  send  him  some  ficnvers.  Just  sa), 
'From  a  screen  admirer,'  or  something. 
But  I  suppose  there'll  be  so  many  he 
wouldn't  notice.  Look  I  over  there's 
Kddie    .Meblje  he'll  ask  us  to  dance." 

Anne  swayed  in  her  seat.  For  a 
moment  she  feared  she  was  going  to 
faint.  She  looked  at  the  boy.  What  he 
had  been  sayinj:::  to  her  .she  couldn't 
remember.  Iku  he  sat  wide-eyed  and 
frightened.  She  pushed  her  glass 
toward  him.  TTe  filled  it.  and  she  drank, 
Striving  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

"What's  the  matter,   Miss  Ains- 
worth?"  he  stammered. 

"T  dnn't  know,"  >hc  answered  auto- 
matically. Nor  did  she,  except  that 
quite  suddenly  there  was  something  it 
was  goinf];^  to  he  necessary  for  her  tO 
do.  The  dance  was  almost  over.  In 
another  minute  Lourlon  and  Betty  would 
return.  "I'm  only  a  little  dizzy."  she 
managed;  "and  my  vinait^rctte'-  i  : 
vanity-box  in  the  dressing-room,  it 
you'll  excuse  me  a  moment,  I'll — ^be 
hack  for  our  hesitation." 

Before  he  could  offer  to  escort  her, 
she  had  slipped  between  the  tables  and 
off  the  floor.  In  the  dressing-room  she 
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got  her  purse  and  g^avc  a  quarter  to  the 
maid.  "Find  some  one,"  she  said, 
''wholl  brif^  me  a  paper  in  five 
minutes — last  night's  or  this  ]iiorning'& 
And  have  the  door-mafi  call  me  a 
taxi." 

She  unsnapped  her  vanity-box  and 
scribbled  on  its  tiny  shopping-pad: 

Bbtty: 

Don't  worry.  I'm  fri'ftng  slitfhtly  ilt. 
Think  I'd  better  ya  bud:  to  your  aunt's. 
Would  rather  be  alone.  Mal.c  Ihi-  fyrst 
apologies  you  can,  and  if  I'm  not  there 
wten  you  rttum^-trust  me. 

Akmb. 

As-  she  finished  the  note,  the  maid 

handed  her  a  paper.  It  was  there,  on 
the  front  page,  in  garish  headlines: 

PICTUKE  IDOL  INJURED. 

DjoM  Marr,  of  the  Amazon  Company, 
Rides  over  Curr  in  Phokh 
VLAY  Catastropbe. 

4 

She  read  wildly  through  the  column 

of  spectacular  details,  but  "seriously  in- 
jured," "perhaps  to  his  death,"  was  the 
only  import  they  bore  her. 

There  wasn't  a  second  to  lose.  Any 
instant  Betty  might  appear  in  the  dress- 
ing-room. She  handed  her  note  to  the 
maid,  with  another  quarter,  and  hurried 
out.  The  taxi  was  waiting.  She  drove 
at  once  to  the  nearest  drug-store.  "Give 
me  the  Ainazcin  studios,"  she  said  to 
the  'phone  girl. 

A  woman ">  x  nicc  answered. 

"Was  Dion  Marr,  one  of  your  lead- 
ing men.  injured  yesterday?* 

**Yes." 

"How  badly  ^" 

"Seriously,  but  not  fatally,  we  hope." 

"Where  ts  he  now?" 

"At  a  private  hospital  in  Brooklyn." 

She  took  down  the  location. 

"But  he'll  not  be  receiving  visitors 
for  several  days,"  volunteered  her  in- 
formant dr>ly. 

Anne  handed  the  address  to  the  taxi- 
driver.  "Get  me  there  as  quick  as  you 
can.  It'll  mean  money  to  you." 

OliE  knew  nothing  about  illness,  in- 
^  jury,  hospitals.  At  first  she  thou^t : 

"It  can't  be  vrrv  ^eriotT;.  or  thev 
wouldn't  have  brought  him  to  Xew 
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York."  Then  <^he  remembered  she  had 
heard  some  one  say;  "They  bring 
patients  home  to  die.  In  either  case, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  sit 
back  and — wait.  Shfe  lived  an  eternity 
during  the  ride.  She  kept  her  watch 
in  her  hand,  and  every  five  minutes  she 
asked  through  the  speaking-tube  if  thcy 
weren't  nearly  there. 

At  last  the  car  stopped,  and  the  driver 
opened  the  door  upon  a  large  brick 
btiilding  in  a  quiet  street.  She  paid 
him,  and  entered  witliout  a  glance  to 
right  or  left.  A  nurse  with  a  white  cap 
was  sitting  at  a  switchboard  in  the  of- 
fice. "I  shoulf!  like  to  see  Air.  Dion 
Marr,"  said  Anne. 

"Vou  can't,"  i  I  the  nurse  without 
looking;  np.  "It's  after  hours,  and  you 
couldn't  sec  him,  anyway." 

♦'But  I've  come  all  the  way  from 
Forty-fifth  Street!" 

The  nurse  shook  her  head.  "He 
wont  be  seeing  visitors  for — three  or 
four  days,  anyway." 

"But  I  must  see  hin>^just  lor  a  few 
moments." 

**It's  quite  impossible," — coldly. 
"We've  had  dozens  of  inquiries  all  day, 
and  I've  an'^wered  them  all  alike."  She 
turned  back  brusquely  to  her  switch- 
board. 

But  Anne  matched  her  coldness. 
"Then,  plca-^c.  will  you  call  me  the  head 
nurse  of  liiis  institution?" 

She  ]>ressed  a  silent  button,  and 
presently  a  tall,  quiet-faced  woman  came 
to  her.  She  repeated  her  business :  "I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  Dion 
M.arr." 

"That  is  impossible!"  came  again  the 
answer.  « 
"Is  he— dying?" 

"Xo." 

"Then  why  can't  I  see  him?" 

"If  you  hero-worshipers  would  only 
understand?—!'  A  frown  of  dis- 
pleasure crossed  the  head  nurse's  grave 
face.  She  half  turned  away;  then  she 
turned  back  again.  **You  can't  see  him 
becau-e — he  lias  l^een  ver}-  thoroughly 
shaken  up,  and  his  nerves  need  rest." 

"Then"— Anne  looked  at  her  stead- 
ily.^  \\ill  you  tell  him.  please,  who  I 
am.  Miss  Ainsworth,  Miss  Anne  Ains- 
worth,  of  'Yellovvmede,'  and  say  to  him 
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that  1  will  not  leave  here  until  i  do  sec 
him?" 

The  head  nurse  raised  her  eyebrows ; 
then  she  smiled  faintly.  "You  are  a 
very  persistent  person,  aren't  you?  Sit 
down  a  moment.  I  think  the  doctor  is 
with  him  now." 

Before  long  she  came  back.  "For  just 
a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  "if  you're 
very  quiet." 

Tt  was  all  simple  enough  then.  Aimo 
followed  the  nurse  into  an  elevator,  up 
a  fk)or  or  two,  and  down  a  long  cor- 
ridor; and  before  .she  realized  it,  she 
stood  in  a  little  white  room  by  Dion 
Marr's  bedside. 

He  lay  very  still,  with  one  arm  above 
the  covers.  Ills  eye?  were  closed.  She 
stood  a  moment,  gazing  down  at  him; 
then  she  touched  his  hand  gently. 

**Why.  hullo!"  He  looked  up  and 
grinned  weakly.    "Is  that  you?" 

"Yes.  How — how  are  you,  Mr. 
Marr?" 

"Oh— I'm  here." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

"I  —  I  didn't  expect  to  — see  you 
again — ever,**  he  faltered. 

She  couldn't  an.swcr. 

"I  suppose  you've  come  to  say  'I  told 
you  so! 

■•non't,  please!" 

.She  looked  around.  They  were  alone. 
The  doctor  had  disappeared.  She 
reached  over  and  touched  one  of  his 

bandages  with  a  mute  t|ucsti')ii. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  '^atd.  "Only  a 
broken  arm  and  a  scraped  thigh.  I'll 
be  out  again  in  a  few  days." 

The  room  was  full  of  flowers.  Their 
odor  nausefittd  her.  She  wondered 
miserably  whom  ihcy  were  from — and 
what  the  donors  were  to  him. 

"How  ill.!  it  liapiien  i^" 

"I  don't  know,  .\ervous,  I  guess. 
Perhaps  I  talked  it  over  too  much  that 
day  with  you.  And  the  hofse  Stumbled. 
But  I  don't  care.  The  cameras  got  it! 
Will  you  sit  down?" 

"No." 

IJXDER  the  covers  she  felt  the  rise 
^  and  fall  of  his  big  chest.  What- 
wounds,  what  pains  were  gnawing  theft, 
only  his  drawn  face  hinted.  The  little 
white  room  had  brought  her  very  near 


to  the  bed-rock  of  life.  There  could  be 
no  drawing-back  now.  She  cleared  her 
throat  thickly.  "Mr.  Marr,  thcrc'^  some- 
thing I  want  to  tell  you :  I'm  very  sorry 
for  some  things  1  said  to  you  once  about 
motion-picture  actors,  and  for  not 
answering  your  letter,  and — for  the  way 
I  acted  on  tliat  ride  the  other  day.  Can 
you — forgive  me?" 

He  did  not  answer  immediately'. 
Tears  ro.^e  to  his  eye?.  He  tried  to 
Ijiink  them  away.  i  m  a  damn'  baby. 
Nerves  all  gone.  You  mustn't  mind. 
/  never  did  mind  your  calling  us  molly- 
coddles, because  I  knew  you  didn't  un- 
derstand. And  I  hadn't  any  right  to 
expect  you'd  answer  my  letter,  had  I? 
And  about  the  Other  afternoon,  we'll 
call  it  square  if  you'll — let  me  ask  you 
to  go  riding  with  me  again  some  time. 
Will  you?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course." 

He  readied  out  shyly,  touched  her 
lingers  a  moment,  and  then  withdrew 
his  own.  "If  I — if  I  was  a  gentleman, 
I'd  ask  you  to  take  a  long  ride  with 
nie — a  long  ride — that  would  never 
end."  With  a  swift  sob  he  swept  his 
arm  across  his  face  and  turned  it  to 
the  wall. 

Anne  looked  at  the  flowers.  They 
all  seemed  suddenly  to  be  smilmg  at 

her.     She   bent   over  him  tenderly. 
"Why  don't  you  ask  me — anyway?" 
"Because—" 

"There  isn't  any  'because.'  I'm  not 
'posted  f^round'  any  more.  You — you've 
made  nie  look  under  the  lid,  Dion,  and 
see  it's  what's  there  that  counts." 

She  fomu!  his  fingers  again,  laced 
them  tightly  in  hers,  and  drew  his  arm 
slowly  about  her  neck  

"•T'O'-MORRnw-."  she  said  i)rc>ently, 
*  as  an  interrupting  footstep 
sounded  in  the  corridor,  "I'm  going-  to 
ask  the  doctor  how  soon  we  can  move 
you  to  'Yellowmede.'  " 

Dion  Marr  sighed  happily.  "1  hope 
he  says  soon!  Anne," — he  tripped 
blushingly  over  her  name, — ^"d'you  re- 
member how  you  tnld  me  once  motion 
pictures  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  life? 
I  guess  they've  sort  of  gone  and  mixed 
themselves  up  with  your  life,  haven't 
they?" 
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A  SPRIGHTLY  1 
BALL  AND  MATI 
A    J  O  L  T    A  T 

By  W.  R. 

I  I    f  WANT  you  to  get  this  W  ilbur 
I     I  person  right.    Ynn  proV>alily 

II  II  know  all  about  him, — from 
the  outside^ — ^but  it's  under  the  skin  that 
counts.  Long  and  lean.  Wilbur  is,  with 
a  hop  on  the  fast  hall  that  <en(ls  a  lot  of 
them  back  to  the  bench  arguing  side- 
mouthed.  You  know  that  yourself  if 
ever  you  spent  a  half -dollar  on  our 
league.  Left-hander,  you'll  remember, 
and  no  crazier  than  any  other  left- 
hander except  in  the  one  thing  that 
looked  for  a  time  like  it  was  g^ing  to  set 
his  cue  out  of  the  big  show. 

Girls  f 

That's  the  niiswcr. 

If  Wilbur'd  only  had  pensco])e  eyes 
and  a  ball-and-socket  joint  up  there  on 
top  of  his  spine.  heM  have  o\erlooked 
nothing  in  skirt*?.  .\s  it  was.  he  missed 
mighty  few.  \N  omen  had  him  to  the 
southard,  and  that  was  the  tremble  in 
the  Philly  game  when,  if  he'd  won,  we'd 
have  stuck  in  the  first  division. 

Wilbur  was  going  nice  that  day,  if 
you'll  remember,  umil  t lie  ninth— one  to 
nothini,^  for  us.  Then  lie  ijets  a  peek  at 
something  in  tlie  grandstand  and  blows 
up.  Another  peek,  and  he  passes  J>ode. 
A  few  more  peeks  with  Cravath  swing- 
ing, and  ';en';es  quit  him  cold.  Any- 
bofly  (ju^hi  to  know  better  than  to  lay 
one  over  for  "Cactus"  with  a  short  fence 
waiting.  HtTt  not  Wilbur — not  with  an 
ostrich- feat  her  in  sight.  Over  goes  the 
fast  one.  and  it  was,  "Mary,  bar  the 
door !"  Just  those  few  ^ks,  and  we're 
sent  into  the  second  division. 

'THAT'S  what  started  me  off  on  this 

1  love-cru<ade.  It  aint  three  minutes 
after  "Cactus"  had  taken  his  swing  be- 


ALE  OF  BASE- 
,IMONY.  WITH 
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fore  John — our  manager^has  me  into  a 

corner  of  the  dug-out  and  i^  talkinij 
forked  hghtning.  He  knows  he'll  get 
perfect  support  from  me,  for  he  knows 
I've  been  through  the  marriage  miU  and 
that  I'm  still  paying  for  mertiories  on 
the  first  of  every  month.  He's  been 
there  himself,  twice,  and  I  suppose  the 
alimonies  are  maybe  four  times  as  iMSavy 
as  mine. 

"Joe,"  he  snarls,  "I  want  you  to  take 
this  female- frenzied  person  out  this  win- 
ter and  either  feed  him  up  on  love  or 
get  hun  a  sparring  partner.  I'm  sick  of 
his  petticoat  riots.  When  he's'  licked, 
we  can  talk  pennant.   Tie's  rotta— *' 

"Whoa,  old  boy,"  I  teU  him.  'Just  a 
minute.  Why  pick  on  me?  You  know 
what  Lulu  did  in  one  shoit  season,  and 
that  I  bar  all  women.  You  want  some 
rough — '* 

"I  suppose,"  he  barks,  "you  want  m4 

tc  traipse  him  around.  \Miere*^  ycmr 
holier?  Married  only  once  and  only 
costing  you  sixty  a  month.  I  ook  at  me ! 
Twice  httag  up  and  paying  on  the  nose, 
and  you  ?tand  there  squawking.  You 
aint  out  to  get  Wilbur  a  loving  comrade, 
you  understand.  Find  him  some  one 
that'll  outgame  him.  Expense-accounts 
for  two,  and  a  bonus  on  twins.  Shut 
up!" 

That  settled  it.  John  always  has  the 
last  word,  and  he's  entitled  to  it.  He 
pays  the  Irekht,  and  an  expense- 
account  will  lighten  any  toad. 

"All  right.  John,"  I  tell  him.  "You're 
the  doctor,  and  specialists  come  htq-h." 

And  then  I  head  for  the  club-house 
where  Wttbur's  dressing  like  he's  not 
got  a  minute  before  the  house  bums 
down. 
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"Sec  that  baby  out  there  this  aftcr- 
sioon?"  he  asks,  mt  tnmtite  I'm  inside. 

"I  saw  a  thousand  otit  there,  and  they 
all  saw  what  I  saw  when  Cactus  took 
hold." 

"It's  nothing,"  he  conies  ri^it  back. 
"He's  likely  to  take  hold  any  time." 

"When  their  minds  aint  on  their 
woric." 

"There/'  said  Wilbur,  "you  said 
something.  With  her  out  there  to-day 
I  couldn't  turn  a  whceL  That  last  ball 
had  nothing  on  it  but  good  wishes." 

"Two  and  two,  and  you  rolled  it 
over." 

"Honest,  Joe/*  says  he  solenanly,  "I'm 
lucky  I  didn't  toss  it  into  her  lap  for  a 
souvenir.  I  wonder  what  they're  think- 
ing of  rae  ?"  ^ 

^'They'd  like  to  hit  against  that  stuff 
all  season." 

"Ihere  you  got'  he  snarled.  "Aint 
you  got  a  thing  on  yottr  nrnid  but  what 
some  tramp  ball-player  thinks  ?  I  mean 
the  girl?.  They  must  know  I  wasn't 
right.  No  man  in  his  senses  'ud  be 
feeding  Crawy  sachet-powders.  Hey, 
Joe?" 

THAT  was  Wilbur  tn  mid«season 
*  form.    Bust-  him  off  the  track  of 

romance,  and  he  comes  up  showing  his 
teeth.  It's  enough  to  make  any  experi- 
enced person  shudder,  especially  me 
when  I  think  of  T,uhi  anrl  that  sixty 
a  month  sliding  through  the  mails. 

You  understand  I'm  not  kickii  g 
^inst  Lulu.  We  had  a  few  good  days. 
Sometimes  her  control  was  bad.  and 
then  again  she  wasn't  well;  but  I  can't 
look  back  on  my  married  period  as  any 
frajjrnnt  era.  Added  to  that,  1  think 
they  jippcd  me  in  the  stretch,  for  when 
Lulu  went  charging  into  court  yelling 
bloody  murder  and  incompatibiltty,  the 
jndjje  yawned,  hung  the  sixty  onto  mc 
and  ordered  the  windows  o^ned  all  in 
one  breath.  If  incompatibility  means 
Me  couldn't  get  along.  Lulu  was  right. 
Lulu's  control  was  too  good  along  the 
throwing  line.  If  it  hadn't  been  that 
^yine  Providence  at  the  last  minnte 
switched  licr  from  pants  to  petticoat'^, 
she'd  be  out  there  to-day  picking  'em  oS 
with  the  best  in  the  league. 

John  was  the  only  one  to  offer  any 


sjrmpathy  when  the  fatal  words  were 
spoke.  Lake  he  said»  he'd  been  fliroi^ 

it  twice,  nnd  he's  a  little  swelled  about 
it-  Quantity,  with  him,  goes  ahead  of 
quaUty,  and  a  one-time  divorced  man  he 
rates  as  a  semi-pro'.  That's  why  he 
realized  that  something:'s  got  to  be  done 
to  trim  Wilbur's  sails  and  get  him 
headed  tip  tfie  home  channel. 

So  I  cut  loose  at  Wilbur  once  again : 

"The  trot:hle  with  you  is  you  flit  but 
}0U  never  hover." 

"And  there."  says  Wilbur,  "you 
spoke  a  wad.  T  don't  dare.  The  minute 
I  landed  I'd  be  thinking  of  others  pass- 
i<^r  t>y*  then  again  some  one  migtit 
be  laying  for  me  with  a  shotgun." 

"No,  no,  boy,  you  aint  got  this  \h\n^ 
right.  It's  a  sporting  age  we're  in,  and 
nothing  gets  shot  but  what  it's  on  the 
wing.  You're  safe  when  you  fold  your 
fliers  anci,  pick  a  twig.  Come  on  and 
1>ack  tfiat  grip— we're  going  to — that 
1$ — ^find  the  twig.   Expenses  paid." 

"John's  at  it  again,  hey?"  laughs 
Wilbur.  "Fair  enough,  but — say,  Joe — 
lamp  this  throttgh  the  window.  Some 
girl — what 

And  that  night  Wilbur  and  I  slid  out 
on  the  Overland,  headed  West  for  thtt 
land  where  a  man  either  marries  quick 
or  they  nm  him  barefoot. 

Los  Angeles?   You  said  it  I 

COME  person  once  broke  into  print 
*^  with  a  complaint  against  Los  An- 
geles as  being  chemically  pure.  It  may 
be  so.  I  never  noticed  anyone  checking 
his  morals  with  his  handbag,  and  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  chemistry,  but  I  do 
know  Spring  Street  from  tfie  Press 
Club  north,  and  Broadway  even  better. 
And  on  a  winter  day  when  the  girls 
back  Kast  are  muftlcd  in  furs  and  taking 
their  hc;iMn  s  on  Fifth  .Avenue,  this 
California  Broadway's  hnzzing.  with 
short  sleeves  and  movie  queens. 

It's  a  grand  field  for  Wilbur,  once  his 
anchor's  gone  overboard.  I'm  figuring 
on  the  orange-blossoms  to  get  him  into 
position  for  the  women  to  slip  a  few 
shells  aboard.  Then  tiiere's  the  moon- 
tn'ns.  the  moon  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
an  ideal  target-rai^,  and  I  know  if 
some  husky  can  get  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  Wilbur,  the  boy's  doomed. 
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That's  the  way  I'd  figured  it  on  the 
train,  the  hrst  day  out.  Four  days  of 
smoker  work  and  planning  lie  ahead 
with  no  letters  from  Lulu  to  harrow  me 
up  and  nothinjx  Inlt  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.  Then,  of  course, 
■Wilbur  has  to  come  to  life.  Two 
women  on  board  take  his  eye:  ri«,dit 
away  he  gives  tongue.  But  because 
there's  two  of  'em  ne's  up  against  it. 
He  can't  persuade  himself  to  go  into 
the  diner  w!i!i  the  one  for  fear  he'll 
miss  out  on  something  with  the  other. 
One  of  'em's  a  widow  from  Boston, 
which  is  no  place  for  a  ba1!-player  to 
marry  into.  The  oiiier  s  from  Wilming- 
ton, which  no  ball-player  would  marry 
into.  The  Wilmington  girl,  though, 
shows  she's  p^ot  some  common  sense,  for 
she's  coming  away  from  there.  But  it's 
only  fifty-fifty.  She's  going  back. 

Wilbur  got  all  the  advance  informa- 
tion before  he  makes  a  move,  and  it's 
only  because  i  make  up  his  mind  for 
him  that  he  gets  to  close  quarters,  and 
that  happen-  one  night  when  I  lup;  him 
into  the  diner  by  the  scruff.  Of  course 
the  only  vacant  seat  is  opposite  the 
widow,  and  of  course  with  only  one 
seat  open  to  him,  \\'il1)ur  ^oc<;  charg- 
ir.^  into  tlial  with  ail  Hags  flying.  It 
isn't  a  minute  before  he's  gurgling  soup 
^  in  ditnini-shed  seventh';,  and  in-ide  of 
two  he's  busted  into  conversation  and 
covering  the  field  from  salt  to  senti> 
ment.  By  finger-bowl  time  he's  gotten 
a  slant  at  her  left  hand  and  is  telling 
her  how  liai)i)y  he  is  she  wears  the 
yoke. 

"You  believe  in  matrimony,  then, 

do  vou?" 

"Above  all  things,"  says  Wilbur.  "It 
seasons  the  supi)ly." 

N^ow  with  th.it  sort  of  a  start  you'd 
naturally  suppose  Wilbur  and  the  wid- 
ow'd  get  together  on  the  observation 
platform  an(l  fix  things  up.  It  looks 
so  serious  I  get  out  the  time-tables  and 
plan  for  a  switch  at  Cheyenne  and  a 
trip  back  home  on  Wilbur's  hone\  im  ion. 
Pnt  not  for  Willuir — no,  no;  he's  4oo 
strong  on  the  footwork,  and  the  Wil- 
mington girl  never  lets  him  get  settled 
in  his  mind.  It's  a  case  of  sdf-defensc, 
and  the  way  Wilbur  steps  amtnui  tliose 
two  women  shooting  left-counters  on 


matrimonial  leads  is  a  model  for  any 
bachelor.  He's  certainly  a  gifted  yotu^ 
man^and  a  tolerably  busy  one,  but  he  s 
still  untamed  when  the  train  rolls  into 
the  Arcade  depot. 

"You  see,  Joe."  he  says,  when  we're 
peeling  off  a  few  layers  of  alkali  and 
preparing  to  look  up  some  of  the  old 
gang,  "you  see,  a  man  ought  never  take 
It  for  better  or  worse  on  a  train.  Things 
is  all  out  of  focus  on  a  train.  I'm  leery 
of  these  Pullman  romances." 

And  that  was  Wilbur's  menial  condi- 
tion when  his  bootsole  first  was  set  on 
California  soil.  His  mind  was  in  a  tur- 
moil even  when  we're  heading  up 
Hroadway  to  search  out  Binkus  Ben 
and  Otto  Bruckmann,  the  Behemoth  of 
holy  writ,  or  some  near  relative.  .\nd 
Wilbur's  camj^ed  just  above  my  good 
left  ear,  pouring  his  feelings  into  the 
o])en  air  and  me.  T  think  nothing  of  his 
ramblings  until  he  gets  to  the  line : 
"Think  of  it.  A  widow  and  a  trained 
nurse  in  one." 

^  OW,  it's  all  right  to  lead  some  men 
to  marriage,  but  it's  inhuman  ta 
spur  'em  head  on  into  a  wall,  and  there's 
nothing  like  being  a  friend  when  nurses 
loom  up. 

"Nursing,  huh?'  says  1.   "If  I  was 

you,  I'd  find  out  how  she  came  to  break 
into  that  game.  Was  it  love  or  repair- 
work?  I've  generally  noticed  a  nurse 
aint  working  at  that  tenderness  thing 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  It's  a  busi- 
ness !" 

"Maybe  so,"  says  Wilbar,  and  turns 

to  squint  at  Mt.  \\'i!-on  in  the  moon- 
light; "mavhe  so,  but  it'd  be  a  good 
business  wiili  the  liniments." 

He's  no  sooner  got.  the  words  off  his 
rhrst  tlinn  TVo  got  him  by  the  lapels 
right  tlierc  on  Broadway. 

"It's  settled,  then?"  says  I. 

"What  settled?" 

"You've    fixed    it    up   with  the 

widow  ?" 

"My.  you  got  ghastly  ideas."  says 

Wilbur  petulantly.  "I  was  just  '^i^ecu- 
lating  and  running  it  through  my 
mind." 

"Uh  huh  ri  tell  him;  **You*re  loom- 
ing, but  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  to 
lurk.  And  there's  a  bonus  on  tw  ins." 
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"I've  heard  that  bonus  thing  before," 
says  Wilbur.  "What  is  it,  a  State 
bounty  or  something?" 

Wilbur  must  have  feh  he'd  tnmnr! 
up  his  wick  a  bit  too  high,  tor  he's  quiet 
the  next  few  blocks,  only  using  his  eyes 
and  his  neck,  and  he  hasn't  fully  recov- 
ered by  the  time  Binkus  and  Otto  are 
wringing  him  by  the  hand  and  all  of  us 
basting  with  language. 

It's  been  a  year  and  more  since  my 
last  trip  to  the  Coast  as  a. head-hunter, 
and  naturally  the  boys  are  all  over  the 
d«d£  with  questions  of  this  and  that. 
Otto  so  hung  on  my  every  word  of 
major-league  talk  that  I  never  notice 
Wilbur's  deserted  until  I  catch  a  boom- 
ing and  a  buzzing  close  at  hand,  and  all 
of  it  piinrfiiated  with  ^d^ji^de?;. 

"Something  loose?"  1  ask  Binkus. 

"That  big  left-hander  at  the  switch- 
board." says  Binkus. 

"Yes,"  chimes  in  Otto,  "and  I'll  lay 
you  eight-to-one  the  operators  are 
matching  to  see  who  gets  him  for  din- 
ner " 

There  it  was  again.  Wilbur's  jumped 
the  reservation.  1- caring  he  was  miss- 
ing smnething,  he  had  to  take  a  look 
and  gets  all  snarled  up  with  the  'phone- 
girls,  which  is  no  place  to  pick  a  wife. 

They're  too  meek  and  mild.  Rules  of 
the  company,  if  you  ask  mc.  that 
gets  'em  set  in  their  ways.  Take  Dode 
£>evine,  for  instance:  He  grabbed  a 
bride  hot  oflF  the  wires,  and  ner  habits 
were  so  firmly  fixed  that  for  si.x  months 
after  they're  married  all  she  can  say  by 
way  of  conversation  is,  "Drop  a  nickel, 
please/'  And  Dode  half  the  time 
thought  she  meant  it.  It  kept  him 
cleaned. 

Now  from  what  you've  seen  of  Wil- 
bur so  far,  you're  entitled  to  think  he 
was  due  at  any  minute  to  go  busting  out 
of  the  corral  with  some  cabaret  per- 
former and  charge  down  on  Santa. 
•  Ana,  the  Gretna  Green  of  the  place. 
They  say  marriages  are  made  in  heaven. 
But  not  at  Santa  Ana — they're  just 
'gone  through  with.  And  Wilbur  might 
nave  done  that  very  thing  if  a  six-cyhn- 
der  Moreover  car  hadn't  framed  things 
against  him  to  the  extent  of  a  basted 
head  and  a  joaiiiey  to  the  hospital.  A 
wet  night,  a  sharp  corner— and  there 


he  was  snarled  up  with  a  lamp- post  and 
yelling  blue  skies  above — till  a  passing 
reporter  got  the  news  to  the  receiving 
hospital  and  an  ambulance  for  Wilbur, 
it  made  a  good  story,  for  it  isn't  every 
day  a  big-league  star  does  a  head-slide 
into  a  lunp-post  in  a  minor-league 
city. 

And  it  was  a  good  hospital,  too,  that 
he  draws;  but  when  Wilbur  gets  one 
eye  open  and  a  look  at  the  bearded  hc- 
nurse  bent  above  him,  he  pulls  out  all 

stops. 

"Whafs  all  the  bushes  for?"  he  yells. 

"Aint  we  ever  going  to  get  out  Ot  th€  * 
river-bed?    Call  Chestnut  428." 

Part  of  it,  of  course,  was  delirium; 
and  part  of  it  came  from  the  heart,  the 
428  ])art.  Of  course  that's  the  Boston 
widow's  'phone-number.  His  anchor's 
overboard,  and  it's  up  to  me  to  keep  it 
from  dragging.  Right  away,  while  the 
rest  of  the  gang  is  shooting  him  to  a 
private  hospital,  i'm  speeding  to  a  tele- 
phone and  Qie6tnut  438.  ui  no  time, 
Helen's  voice  comes  cooing  over  the 
wires. 

"This  is  Joe  Burdette,"  I  tells  her. 
"The  one  that  came  West  witii  Wilbur. 
He's  been  hurt,  and  we  want  tO  know 
if  you'll  take  the  nursing  job." 

Take  it!  I  pictured  the  dear  girl 
hitting  the  ceiling,  and  it's  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  before  .she's  camped  beside 
Wilbur,  holding  his  wrist  and  looking 
into  his  past  life. 

"And  there,"  I  told  myself  when  we'd 
all  tiptoed  from  the  room,  "is  \\here 
Wilbur  gets  it.  .Anybody 'tl  be  bound  to 
get  it  if  they  was  bedded  down  to  the 
cars  in  clean  linen  and  romance  with  a 
blonde  stepping  over  the  course.  Good 
night,  Wilbur!" 

Of  course  the  whole  story  got  into 
the  papers  with  three-column  cuts  and 
pitching  averages,  and  it's  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  morning  papers  that  a  letter 
comes  br.iling  in  tor  me,  postmarked 
I.os  Angeles. 

Fearing  the  worst,  it  doesn't  shock 
me  that  it's  from  Lulu — ^from  Lulu, 
resting  up  down  here  after  taking  in 
the  Exposition.  .*^hc's  different  on 
paper  than  in  real  life— a  difference  of 
some  six  hundred  points,  roughly  speak- 
ing; for  while  sne  only  hits  .350  in 
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hearthside  dialogue,  1,000  is  her  gait 

when  she  takes  pen  in  hand.  Notice 

tliis: 

lly  dear  Joseph : 

I  sec  by  the  papers  of  this  morning 
that  you  arc  again  on  the  Coast  and  that 
your  friend  is  in  the  hospital.  Women, 
again,  of  course!  It  is  what  might  have 
been  expected.  And  that  Mr.  Wilbur  is 
yolir  victim—I  use  the  word  advisedljr— 
IS  no  added  surprise.  It  only  seems  a 
pity  that  yovi  shmild  have  iiiduct-'tl  a  man 
so  >ouuK  lo  share  your  ciilcrpriies.  I  liavp 
often,  as  you  may  rctnember,  preiiicttci 
many  good  things  for  Mr.  Wilbur,  and 
that  he  might  go  far  under  the  proper 
influences.  But  I  fear  you  are  not  that 
sort  of  influence.  I  can  point  to  myself 
and  say  that.  Perhaps  his  stay  in  the 
hospital  willgive  him  time  for  serious 
reflection.  That  may  mean  a  return  of 
common  sense.  The  poor,  poor  boyl  I 
trust  3rou  will  make  no  attempt  to  see  me. 
It  might  be  embarrassing. 

Yours,  as  alwavs. 

Lulu. 

P.  S.   How  about  the  aiimony? 

•yHAT'S  Lulu.  She's  j^nt  a  jaundiced 
*  view  of  me,  as  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, and  when  she  paints  pictures  of 
"enterprises,"  all  she  can  see  is  upris- 
ings. As  for  the  "How  about  the  ah- 
mony?"  that  merely  proves  she's  just 
"as  always." 

.\  letter  like  that,  and  from  clnsc  at 
hand,  might  set  some  people  back  on 
Aeif  heels.  But  not  me,  not  with  tfie 
orang^e-blossoms  and  Barney's  place 
working  overtime.  T  <5tiirk  to  my  .sched- 
ule: Barney's  place  in  the  morning, 
and  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon  to 
watch  Helen  going  over  the  course. 
"What  a  wife  he'll  draw  in  her!"  T  keep 
telling  myself.  Her  tenderness,  of 
course,  is  professional  stuff,  for  I  never 
yet  knew  a  nurse  once  away  from  the 
shop  but  who's  there  with  a  stamp  of 
the  foot  and  the  right  hand  ready  lor 
battle.  And.  moreover,  TloKn  carried 
all  the  sip;!!'^  of  domeslir  ilomiiianre,  as 
they  call  it,  even  though  she  was  a  pic- 
tare  to  fill  any  man's  eye.  She  even 
gives  old  flame-scarred  me  a  few  flut- 
ters. 

Wilbur's  head  over  heels  in  love,  if 
anyone  ever  was,  for  the  way  he  tries 
to  hide  the  notes  is  proof  of  that,  and 
the  way  Helen  cniir«e<;  around  the  room 
with  never  a  look  at  W  ilbur  is  otdy 
piling  up  the  proof.  Wilbur*  however, 


icnio\es  any  doubt  a  blitid  man  might 
have  had,  by  tapping  nic  tor  seventy- 
five  dollars  one  afternoon. 

"Joe. "  he  told  me,  "I  want  sixty  dol- 
lars, quick." 

^  It  wasn't  a  bit  delicate  in  him.  that 
reference  to  sixty  dollars,  and  I  told 
him  so. 

"Then  make  it  seventy-five,"  says 
Wilbur.  "1  can  remember  them  even 
numbers  better." 

It  wa<  jtroof  enough  for  mc;  and  I 
leave  it  to  you  ;  what  would  any  person 
in  a  hospital  be  wanting  of  money,  when 
some  one  else  is  paying  the  bills,  unless 
he's  in  love  and  framing  something' 
You  bet  Wilbur  got  the  seventy- live, 
and  it  gave  me  enough  hope  to  wire  to 
John: 

Wilbur  nailed.  Large  experienced 
blonde.  I^ead  better  but  not  important. 
Verify  bonus  twins. 

Jo«; 

You'll  notice  it  was  just  a  hunch  I 
was  shooting  on  to  John,  but  it  was  a 
hundi  that  came  true,  for  when  next  I 
bulge  into  the  hospital  after  an  auto- 
tour  of  three  days,  the  old  boy's  out  of 
bed  and  mooning  in  the  window,  a  sprig 
of  orange-blossom  in  his  hands. 

"Joe."  he  says  in  a  weak  whimper,  and 
sniffs  the  bloom;  "Joe,  I've  fell  so  hard 
I've  cracked  the  tile.  It's  the  soft  road, 
from  now  on.  Honest.  Joey — she's  a 
wonderful  woman.  Aiiit  life  glori* 
ous?" 

"You've  told  her  before  witnesses?" 

"A  dozen  times.  That  little  old  car 
certainly  picked  me  a  nice  easy  twig, 

hev  loe?" 
"Wilbur,"  T  says,  wringing  his  hand 

"you've  certainly  written  a  winning 
ticket.  You'll  have  a  good  year  with 
the  club,  and  the  World  Series  changell 
he  coming  in  pretty  soft  for  the  flat 
Hey?" 

"But  Joe,"  he  says,  "you  don't  know. 
You  mustn't  leap—** 

"Shhhh-"  I  tell  him.  for  Helen 
comes  coursing  in  right  then,  and  T  wa« 
forced  to  creep  under  his  ear,  "Dont 
say  a  word,  you  scoundrel,  you.  But  if 
the  first  one's  not  a  right-hander  and 
named  Tnc — well — well—  " 

And  then  I  tiptoed  from  tlie  sacred 
spot  and  wired  to  John*  collect: 
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Witbnr  $uiik.  Nurse.  Right-hander  and 
packs  pandi.  DeCaib  follow. 

Jot 

Now,  it's  strange,  but  once  a  kiss-and- 
run  man  falls  in  love,  he  makes  twice 
the  splash  of  the  ordinary  human  who 
flops  in  iirst  try.  And  it  was  that  way 
with  Wilbur.  He  simmers  so  much 
with  love  he's  parboiled.  But  he  don't 
give  way  to  himself  with  friends 
around.  No  one  in  the  grandstands 
when  that  lad  goes  a-Launceloting — not 
exactly,  even  though  his  room's  kept  full 
of  new  magazines,  sporting  sections 
from  a  dozen  newspapers,  flowers  and 
bowls  of  fruit.  A  mightv  constant  little 
provider,  this  Helen,  and  certainly  true- 
love,  for  I  never  had  any  such  treatment 
even  in  my  hest  days.  But  Helen  plays 
the  game,  as  I'm  figuring,  along  the 
same  line  as  Wilbur.  Just  a  quiet  word 
or  two  to  me  when  T'fn  around— flitting 
in  and  out  like  a  shadow  and  hardly  a 
glimpse  at  Wilbur.  Hospital  rules, 
probably.  But  there's  a  gleani  in  her 
eye,  a  martial  g;leam,  that  intlieates  the 
house'll  be  run  on  union  rules,  and  that's 
the  kind  of  stuff  John  wants  on  his  hall- 
team  T  I'-*  Tt  go  at  that,  and  I'm  not 
even  jolted  when  a  messenger  finds  me 
at  Barney's  place  one  idflit  with  a  note 
ftom  W  ilbur.  One  look,  and  I  turn  it 
over  to  Barney. 

He  announces  the  program  to  all 
hands: 

Dear  Joe :  I'm  to  be  married  to-nMit 
at  Santa  Ana.  Next  time  yoa  see  meTn 
be  Hurt. 

Ymms, 

Wilbur. 

Blowie!  A  dream  coming  true,  but  if 
Wilbur  figured  he  was  going  to  glory 
all  alone,  no  chance.  Barney  holler.<^  for 
his  eighty-horsepower  'bus  and  loads  it 
to  the  guards  with  me  and  a  host  of 
strangers. 

"We'll  go  and  help  him  stagger  to 
the  altar,"  says  Barney.  "Hang  on!" 
And  he  kicks  lier  into  the  high. 

r»  ENTLEMEN,  we  took  a  ride  that 
night.  Sometimes  I  saw  the  road, 
and  sometimes  not.  But  it  was  all  the 


same  to  Barney,  who  ?eemed  to  smell 
the  course,  and  kept  us  and  his  cigar  in 
the  right  places  until  we  rolled  into 
Santa  Ana,  forty  miles  away,  in  forty- 
eight  minutes,  which,  if  you'll  ask  me, 
meant  no  time  for  dalliance  or  delays. 

Barney  headed  for  a  parsonage, 
slams  the  'bus  up  in  front  of  a  vine- 
covered  bungalow  and  announces  we've 
reached  wholesale  headquarters. 

It  i.-^n't  fifteen  seconds  before  T*m  up 
onto  the.  porch  of  the  place  and  trying 
to  yank  the  bell  out  by  the  roots,  till  a 
meek  little  man  answers  and  admits 
without  argument  we  have  the  right 
place  and  that  he's  just  cornered-handed 
from  his  latest  job— his  two-thousandth 
job  during  a  busy  and  useful  lifetime, 
he  tells  us,  and  cackles  happily  over  tlie 
total.  But  it's  while  he's  pouring  out 
his  statistics  that  I  hear  Wilbur's  voice 
in  the  hallway. 

"There,  there,  dear,"  some  one  was 
sajring, — and  the  chills  raced  up  my 
spnie, — "it's  only  some  of  tihe  boys,  and 
Joe  wont  care  a  bit." 

"But  I  know  tiilTcrent,"  wails  Wilbur. 
"He's  going  to  hate  me  for  this!" 

"Nonsense!''  says  his  wife,  and  then 
I'm  confrontii^  them  both. 

"Wilbur,"  I  roared,  "what  you  been 
doing?" 

"Just  getting  married,"  says  Wilbur, 
and  braces  back  his  shoulders.  "It  was 
love  at  first  sight,  like  I  told  you,  and 
on  her  first  visit.  I'm  going  to  "settle 
down  no<v,  Joe,  for  fair.  I'm  off  this 
love4ill-Over-the-Iot  stuff.  And  about 
that  seventy-five,  Joe  -here's  fifteen; 
that  squares  us.  The  sixty  was  coming 
to  me, — I  mean  us, — anyhow,  you 
know,  and — ** 

But  I  lost  the  rest  of  if.  for  I'm  in  a 
daze.  Here  while  I'd  been  figuring  on 
Helen's  getting  the  verdict,  a  visitor 
had  slipped  in  and  ning  the  bull's-eye, 
lured  to  him  by  newspaper  stories  and 
a  sense  of  pity. 

But  I  should  worry!! 

Settle  down?  >^v.;  can  bet  your  life 
he'll  settle  down— or  up. 

I  know! 

With  Lulu! 


* 
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HER  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  HER  HUSBAND 

"  T  NO  longer  grow.    1  ha'^e  gained  from  our  marriage  all  that  there  is  in  it  for  me. 

^  And  so  Ut  us  end  it.  ....  It  is  m>  fretdem  IMt  I  "mAi  to  take  again.  .... 
TKere  is  no  'Ke!'  ....  I  juid  dwt  manmg*  cnmpc  mm,  m  I  fwrad  it  ^mouLI,  «s  I 

migKt  have  known  it  must!" 


Roszika  in  Revolt 


THE  STORY  OF  A  WIFE 
WHO   RAN  AWAY 


.By  Katharine  Hill 


[TLESr 

"Yes,  dear?" 
!l  Roszika  hesi- 
tated a  moment  longer,  sway- 
ing in  her  hammock,  staring 
at  the  roof  of  the  porch 
above  her,  not  looking  at  her 
husband.  Then— 'Let  us  get 
unmarried."  she  said. 

"L'n— !"  He  tunietl  a 
face  of  amazement  toward 
her,  "Don't  joke  abowt  such 
subjects  as  that !"  ho  said, 
with  a  short,  annoyed  laugh. 
"I  don't  like  it."  ^ 

But  indeed  she  was  never 
farther  from  jokinj^.  For  some  time  she 
had  been  thinking  of  saying  what  she 
had  now  said — had  indeed  planned  to- 
day's descent  on  the  T.ons  Island  house, 
empty  save  for  a  caretaker,  with  a 
half-thought  of  the  quiet  hours  alone 
together,  away  from  {,nusts  and  serv- 
ants, that  would  pivc  licr  nn  oppor- 
tunity to  say  it.  .\nd  then  all  day  she 
had  been  putting  it  off,  fearing  to  hurt 
him. 

Whatever  the  deep  underlying  causes 
of  revolt,  it  is  commonly  sonic  trifle 
that  stimulates  to  final  action.  Roszika 
would  have  denied  it  any  such  precipi- 
tating importance,  but  in  truth  it  was 
the  httle,  teasing  wish  for  a  cigarette, 
at  the  hack  of  her  consciousness, 
tickled  and  intensified  as  it  was  by  the 
smoke  of  Giles'  pipe,  that  decided  her 


to  speak.  Foreign-bred,  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  as  natural 
to  her  as  to  him,  but  Giles 
dishked  to  see  her  smoke, 
and  she  did  it  furtively,  like 
a  naughty  girl  at  boarding- 
school,  with  disgraceful  lit- 
tle precautions  of  airing  and 
secrecy.  It  was  a  tiny  thing, 
that  cigarette  which  she 
might  not  have  without  a 
scene,  but  it  was  the  type  and 
symbol  of  much  hisitjes. 
Her  grievances  seemed  to 
cluster  about  it,  to  narrow 
and  sharpen  dangeitHlsfy  to 
its  slim  girth.  It  goaded  her  on. 
,  "1  am  not  joking.  I  am  telling  you 
what  I  think.  For  some  weeks  now  I 
have  been  thinking  it.  To  be  married 
to  you  has  been  good.  It  has  meant 
development,  some  happiness— -\'es, 
much  happiness.  But  now  I  find  I  no 
longer  grow.  I  have  gained  from  our 
marriage  all  that  there  is  in  it  for  me. 
And  so  I  say,^  let  us  end  it  now." 

She  spoke  simply — as  if  suggesting  a 
chancfc  In  the  dmwing-room  furniture. 
'i\ua/.ika,  are  you  crazy?" 
She  had  rumfMed  his  nair,  on  her 
way  to  the  hannnock  just  now,  witli 
the  familiar  caressing  gesture  that  was 
dear  to  bo^.  He  could  not  bdim,  the 
next  moment,  that  her  love  for  him  was 
dead.  There  had  been  nO  coolness;  he 
had  had  no  warning. 
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"Are  you  crazy?"  he  stammered 
again,  with  some  rising  anger. 

'*Not  crazy,  no — I  am  most  sane.  I 
am  sorry  if  this  hurts  you — this  deci- 
sion of  mine.  I  care  for  you  so  much. 
I  shall  hope  to  keep  you  as  a  friend. 
We  could  be  good  pals,  I  think,  if  you 
were  not  my  husband." 

CHE  left  the  hammock  and  came  to 
^  sit  on  the  step  above  him,  laying  an 
arm  along  his  shoulders,  looking  at  him 
with  friendly,  sorry  eyes.  Giles  did 
not  meet  them;  he  was  very  carefully 
repacking  his  pipe.  The  lines  of  his 
face  seemed  sharpeneil,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  tanned  so  wholesome  a  red- 
brown,  he  might  have  paled. 

"I  wonder  where  you  got  such  a — 
such  an  indecent  idea,"  he  uttered  at 
last.  "You  and  I  are — married.  VVe 
can't  change  that,  now,  any  more  than 
we  can  make  to-day  turn  into  yester- 
day If  you  have  stopped  lov- 
ing me,  why  do  you  put  your  arm 
around  my  neck?   Take  it  away." 

She  complied,  her  serenity  a  little 
troubled. 

"That's  better,"  he  said,  getting  up 
abruptly.  *'.\ow  I  shall  not  touch  you 
again  until  you  tell  me  that  you  wish  it. 
That  is  settled,  then.  Don't  you  think 
we  had  better  be  getting  back  to  town  ?"' 

"But  you  don't  understand!  It  is  no 
question  of  touching  or  not  touching! 
It  is  my  freedom  that  I  wish  to  take 
again.  You  say  we  are  married  and 
cannot  change  it.  But  we  can  change 
it — I  can  leave  your  house  and  go  back 
to  my  own  studio-flat,  as  before.  That 
is  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  see  me  often." 

"IV ho  is  her 

lie  launched  the  question  at  her 
furiously,  out  of  a  sudden,  savage  sus- 
picion that  only  now  shot  througli  him. 
For  just  a  moment  Roszika  was  star- 
tled ;  she  pressed  both  hands  to  her 
heart  with  one  of  her  foreign,  theatric 
little  gestures.  Then  she  began  to 
laugh,  rather  hysterically.  • 

"Oh.  how  fuimy  you  arc!  How  con- 
ventional !  How  adorably  like  a  jealous 
husband  in  a  play!  There  is  no  'he!' 
Can  you  not  understand  what  is  so 


simple,  with- 
out imagin- 
ing me  having 
a  lover?" 
She  jumped 
up,  backed 
against  one 
of  the  pillars 
of  the  porch, 
and  faced 
him.  "I  f^nd 
that  marriage 
cramps  me 
as  I  feared  it 
would,  as  I 
might  have 
known  it 
must!  I  take 
all  the  blame, 
if  there  is  to  be  blame.  But  I  was  not 
so  old,  and  you  took  me  off  my  feet, 
with  your  look  of  an  hidalgo  in  modern 
dress,  and  your  passion  and  the  pictures 
that  you  made  to  mc  of  our  life  to- 
gether. But  because  I  make  a  mistake, 
must  I  persist  in  it?  This  life  does  not 
suit  me — I  am  choked ;  I  cannot  expand. 
I  find  that  wealth  oppresses  me,  that  I 
get  nothing  from  your  friends,  who  are 
all  like  dead  people  to  me,  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  their  great-grandfathers  in 
the  grave!  And  you  too,  Giles;  you 
are  not  of  to-day.  Your  thoughts,  your 
ideals,  your  standards,  are  of  the 
feudal  ages." 

He  gave  her  tirade  little  attention. 
"Look  me  in  the  eyes,"  he  ordered, 
"and  swear  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  another  man." 

"I  will  not  swear  that  there  will 
never  be  another  man.  I  am  twenty- 
three,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  I  shall 
take  a  man's  hand  again  before  I  die. 
But  at  present,  no.  I  do  not  leave  you 
to  go  to  any  man.  I  leave  you  to  re- 
gain my  personal  liberty." 

LIE  considered  this,  a  little  calmed 
*  ^  by  her  assurance.  Intensely  mas- 
culine, the  idea  of  an  actual  rival  had 
clouded  his  brain  with  primitive  rage, 
made  him  see  red.  He  had  to  believe 
her  measured  denial. 

He  mused.  "I  had  no  idea  you  felt 
like  that  about  things — felt,  I  mean, 
that  in  marrying  me  you  reserved  the 
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right  to  break  up  our  Hfe  together  at 
any  time.  It's  a  little  hard  for  me  to 
realize,  offhand  like  this,  that  you  don't 
care  for  me,  that  you  never  cared  for 
me — because  real  marriage  doesn't 
peter  out  in  three  years :  and  to  say 
that  you  have  exhausted  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  our  marriage  shows  only 
that  you  never  understood  the  least  of 
them.  I  didn't,  myself,  enter  on  the 
thing  with  any  such  reservations.  Of 
course,  I  know  there  are  such  ideas 
current.  It  takes  some  adjustment — 
if  I  decide  to  adjust  myself.  In  what 
ways  have  I  op])ressed  you?" 

She  gestured  helplessly.  "There  is 
no  single  piece  of  tyraimy — nothing  of 
which  I  can  accuse  you.  Why,  of 
course  there  isn't !  It's  a  mass  of  little 
things — hal  f-prohibitions,  disapprovals, 
lifted  eyebrows.  The  effect  is  to  make 
me  feel — not  free.  For  example,  I 
want  very  often,  as  you  must  know,  to 
smoke !  Well — you  will  not  beat  me  if 
I  do,  nor  take  my  cigarette  from  me 
by  force.    But  you  will  be  cross ;  you 

will  look  black — 
and  the  little  in- 
dulgence is  lost 
in  irritation.  I 
want,  if  the 
fancy  takes  me, 
to  eat  pickles 
and  ice-cream  at 
six  o'clock  and 
not  come  down 
to  d  inner.  I 
want  to  sub- 
scribe for  half  a 
dozen  of  the 
magazines  that 
you  hate  to  see  lying  about — the  maga- 
zines that  represent  the  advanced 
thought  of  this  country.  Vou  were 
angry  when  you  found  I  had  been  to  a 
Socialist  meeting  last  week.  Well,  I 
want  to  go  to  .inarcliist  meetings — or 
to  worse  places  still,  if  there  arc  worse! 
Vou  take  your  ojMnions  from  others,  as 
you  do  the  cut  of  your  dress-coat,  and 
you  disapprove  of  all  these  things  auto- 
matically. Perhaps  I  too  should  flis- 
approve.  but  first  I  must  taste.  I  must 

see.  I  mtist  know  And  that  is 

where  we  differ,  and  why  we  cannot 
live  together  any  longer.    1  am  of  the 


twentieth  ccn- 
t  u  r  y.  And 
you — " 

"I   belong  in 
the  twelfth." 
he  said  grim- 
ly,   "as  you 
told    me  a 
few  min- 
utes ago. 
I  don't 
deny  it. 
I  belong 
in  the 
twel  f  t  h 

century.  And  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  a  man's  wife  spoke  of  leaving 
him,  a  man  took  his  own  measures  to 
prevent  it." 

LIE  moved  toward  her  with  a  sud- 
*  dcnly  jnirposeful  bearing;  his  voice 
rang  a  little  harsh;  he  was  breathing 
heavily.  \  iolence — to  her?  Roszika 
shrank  before  his  advance,  some  half- 
thought  of  a  run  for  the  road  glancing 
through  her  mind.  Before  such  a 
project  could  be  fully  formed,  he  shot 
out  both  arms  and  seized  her  by  the 
shoulders.  She  knew  from  certain 
playful  struggles  of  the  past,  how  futile 
was  her  own  slight  strength  against  his 
iron  muscles,  and  she  did  not  try  to 
free  herself.  He  handled  her  like  a 
refractory  child — not  ungently,  but 
with  all  determination,  vouchsafing  her 
only  four  words  more:  "Scream  if  you 
like!" 

Both  knew  that  it  was  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  road  at  the  nearest  point. 
She  did  not  scream;  ten«c  but  unpro- 
testing.  she  let  him  carry  her  upstairs, 
up  again  and  up,  till  he  opened  a  door 
on  the  topmost  floor.  It  was  the  en- 
trance to  a  suite  of  rooms  that  Ros- 
zika had  fitted  for  herself  the  previous 
spring,  because  of  jhe  wonderful  view 
from  the  windows.  There  was  a  bed- 
room, a  bath  and  a  studio,  containing 
books,  drawing  materials,  a  piano. 
From  the  windows  the  drop  was  fifty 
feet  or  more  to  the  short  grass 
beneath. 

When  he  had  placed  her  on  her  feet 
and  Inrkcd  the  doors  behind  them. 
Giles'  next  act  was  to  rip  out  the  tele- 
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phone  from  the  wall. 
Roszika  stood  where 
he  liad  set  her  down, 
Staring  at  him  as  at 
an  utter  stranger. 
Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing oddly. 

I  wont  let  you 
go,"  he  jerked  out. 
"Yoti  stay  here — 
until  you  submit — 
until  you  promise  to 
Ro  on  being  my  wife 

Ijcfore  

The  mistake  you 
made  was  in  marry* 
ing  mc,  thinking  you 
could  throw  me 
aside  like  an  old 
shoe  when  you  were  tired  of  me.  You 
can't  do  it.  Your  namby-pamby  little 
artists  and  minor  poets  may  stand 
for  that  kind  of  thing,  but  I II  show 
you  that  I'm  a  man,  and  the  master. 
You've  brought  tliis  on  yourself.  Half 
an  hour  ago  I'd  have  disowned  the 
barest  ide  i  of  property  in  a  woman, 
but  now — I'm  in  violent  reaction. 
You're  mine.  You  belong  to  me,  and 
I  win  keep  you.*' 

Infinitely  complex  is  a  woman'.s 
make-up,  mingled  of  world-old  in- 
Stmcts  and  up-io-thc-mimUc  opinions. 
Part  of  Roszika  felt  outraged,  doubt> 
less,  but  it  i?  undeniable  that  some  ata- 
vistic strain  in  her  vibrated  responsive 
as  viofin-strhigs  under  the  strong,  sure 
bowing  of  the  master. 

Moreover,  in  the  realm  of  the  emo- 
tions, lord  and  servant,  slave  and 
queen,  are  illusory  and  shifting  terms, 
often  of  interchangenhic  meanings.  In 
this  queer  fashion  Ciilcs'  assertion  of 
lordship  was  in  reality  pure  tribute  to 
Roszika,  his  e.xercise  of  power  over 
her  convertible  into  evidence  of  her  un- 
bounded power  over  him.  Later,  when 
alone,  she  would  smile,  not  ill  pleased, 
elated  rather,  over  the  whole  stirring 
passage,  which  had  shown  her,  indeed, 
some  unguessed  possibilities  in  their  re- 
lation. But  now  she  composed  her  face 
to  the  exprccsion  of  a  proud  young 
martyr,  contemptuous  of  the  base  expe- 
dients of  her  enemies. 
"Why."  she  murmured,  "this  can't 


be  true!  It's  a  situation  out  of  the 
middle  ages!" 

"Out  of  the  twelfth  century,"  said 
Giles.  He  went  out,  locking  the  door 
behind  him. 

VT  O  one  who  has  not  actually  expe- 
*  '  ricnced  conlinenient  can  know  the 
cumulative  irritation  of  it  Roszika 
felt  at  first  some  angry  anuiscmcnt,  hut 
as  the  days  passed,  the  amusement 
dwindled  and  the  anger  grew.  She  was 
being  forced  to  break  a  hundred  en- 
gagements ;  she  was  being  treated  like 
a  child,  made  ridiculous  in  her  own 
eyes.  It  was  useless  to  tell  herself  that 
it  was  Giles  who  was  acting  childishly, 
on  him  alone  that  the  shame  of  his 
action  should  fall.  She  knew  that,  for 
her  own  self-respect,  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  outwit  him. 

She  found  herself,  however,  sin- 
gularly at  a 
disadvantage 
as  compared 
with  the  in- 
carcerated 
heroines  of 
fiction.  N  o 
stout  ivy  vine 
climbed  from 
the  ground  to 
her  window- 
ledge,  and  a 
rope  of  her 
twisted  bed- 
coverings,  had 
she  dared 
trust  her 
weight  to  its 
frail  support, 
w  o  u  1  c!  not 
have  reached 
half  the  dis- 
tance. In- 
stead of  a 
susceptible 
jailer  of  the  opposite  sex,  whom  she 
might  have  won  to  her  service  by  smiles 
and  wiles,  there  was  Mammy  alone  to 
wail  upon  her — Mammy,  who  had  al- 
ways disliked  and  disapproved  of  her. 
.'^he  was  a  saturnine  old  ncgrcss,  unex- 
celled as  a  cook  and,  Giles  had  always 
believed,  as  a  nurse  for  children.  He 
had  once  quarreled  with  Roszika  for 
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dcclanng  thnt  no  child  of  hers  sliould 
ever  be  cominiitcd  to  ^Famniy's  un- 
prophylactic  care.  Mammy  had  heard 
of  the  controversy,  and  Ros/ika  mic^ht 
more  easily  have  won  the  atieciioiis  ot 
a  basilisk  than  those  of  the  implacable 
old  colored  woman. 

Giles  came  to  hrr  frequently.  «;ome- 
times  cajoling,  sometimes  overbearing, 
at  last  ai^umentative.  She  hrard  him 
unyielding,  resentful,  not  looking  at 
him.  Her  face  was  a  little  sullen.  And 
it  was  only  in  those  rare  moments  when 
Roszika  was  sullen  that  it  could  be  seen 
how  bcautiftd  slie  was;  for  usually  the 
play  of  expression  over  her  face  dis- 
tracted the  eye  and  left  an  im|)ression 
of  brilliance  without  settled  lines,  like 
the  play  of  water  in  sunlight. 

ILES  concluded  his  argument  for 

the  indissolubility  nf  the  mrirriage 
lie.  and  waited  hopefully  for  some  re- 
sponse from  his  wife.'  None  came,  and 
into  the  little  pit  of  silence  between 
them  there  dropped,  like  a  shower  of 
sand,  a  tiny  grating  noise  that  Roszika, 
giving  little  attention  to  his  words,  had 
heard  before  but  scarcely  heeded. 

This  time  Giles  heard  it  too,  and  the 
ins^tinct  of  the  householder  jerked  htm 
to  his  feet.  Their  eyes  met,  some 
vague  alarm  in  hers,  in  his  the  not  un- 
pleasant excitement  that  danger  brings 
to  men  of  his  type. 

The  house  was  to, outward  a])i)i  ir- 
ance  untenanted  save  for  Mammy  in 
the  character  of  caretaker,  and  that  it 
should  attract  burglars  was  no  matter 
f«ir  surprise.  Tlic  man's  lioTrt  smote 
him.  llow  easily  she  might  have  been 
alone !  It  was  mere  chance  that  he  had 
come  to-night. 

"Don't  go.  don't  go!"  pleaded  Ros- 
zika. "It  may  be  more  than  one  man 
— ^they  may  have  guns — they  may — " 

"N'onscnse!  Of  cfnu-:-e  I'm  ^tui'j.** 
he  threw  over  his  .shoulder,  lie  had 
crossed  the  room  with  one  brusque 
movement  and  was  desperately  fiuii- 
Mifi(T  over  his  key-ring  for  the  key  that 
unlocked  the  door.  A  moment  later  he 
had  found  it,  and  was  gone. 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter  ab^nii  ^li- 
ver and  thine;-'"  v/ailcd  Roszika.  as 
women    have    wailed  inmiemorially. 


The  danger  hr  went  to  meet  had  driven 
from  her  mind  all  thought  of  their  dis- 
agreements, and  she  pressed  after  htm 
flown  the  passage  like  any  wife  anxious 
to  share  her  husband's  peril. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  some  one  be- 
low. Boidiilg  an  ear  to  the  well  of 
the  vtaircfi^e,  she  caught  a  hoarse  whis- 
per that  was  not  Mammy's.  She  drew 
breath  with  pain  against  the  agonized 
pounding  of  lur  heart.  Where  was 
(jiles?  He  had  gone  downstairs  hot- 
foot, but  noiselessly,  and  Roszika,  step 
by  step,  crept  down  in  the  darkness 
after  him. 

A  door  slammed  furiously,  and  she 
heard  the  grating  of  a  key. 

"Got  'em !"  .shouted  Giles  trium- 
phantly. "It'^  all  right.  Ro?c!  I've 
locked  them  in  the  study,  and  you  know 
those  windows  are  barred." 

IT  OR  a  moment  reaction  from  the  ter- 
*    ror  that  had  held  her  made  her 

cling  to  the  stair-rail,  feeling  suddenly 
giddy — the  next,  a  new  thought  jerked 
at  her  nerves;  he  heart  leaiied  again. 
Why,  it  was  her  chance!  The  realiza* 
tion  rushed  on  her  suddenly,  now  that 
she  had  ceased  to  fear  for  hini.  But 
she  must  act  quickly,  for  though  now 
she  heard  him  at  the  telephone,  sum- 
moning the  police,  in  a  few  moments 
he  would  be  coming  upstairs  again. 

Roszika  flashed  back  to  her  bedroom, 
caught  up  nn  <.miuiil:  coat,  a  hat, 
gloves,  and  a  kig  containing  money. 
Then,  snatching  off  her  slippers  that 
she  might  be  unheard,  she  ran  down  the 
back  >ta!rs,  pausing  at  the  turn  above 
the  kitchen  to  listen. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd's  sake!**  she  heard 
Mammy,  shrill  with  excitement,  cn,' 
out — but  it  was  from  the  front  of  the 
house:  the  coast  was  clear!  Then  came 
Ciilcs'  voice,  exultant  like  a  boy's,  as 
lie  retailed  his  achievement  to  his  old 
nurse. 

Roszika  frowned  and  bit  her  lip. 
Part  of  her  did  not  wish  to  leave  him! 
— the  mere  woman  iti  her.  that  de- 
lighted to  order  his  favorite  dishes, 
that  shrank  from  the  thought  of  his 
cha-:rin  when  he  should  find  her  gone, 
that  hail  ihrillcd  a  little,  despite  much 
iiitclicciual  disapproval,  to  his  master- 
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fill  refusal  to  give  her  up.  But — "I'm 
something  more  than  mere  primitive 
female  !"  lie  reminded  herself,  and  the 
Roszika  of  simple  instinct  slunk  to 
cover,  "i'm  a  human  being,  an  indi- 
vidual, who  has  been  treated  with  in- 
dignity, tlnvarlcd  in  my  development. 
If  I  slay  now,  1  might  as  well  con- 
cede everything!'' 

She  had  a  delirious  sensation  of  free- 
dom as  the  niglu  air  nun  her  face.  Her 
cheeks  were  burning,  her  heart  pound- 
ing, her  blood  on  fire.  She  was  free! 
And  she  would  go  to  New  York  that 
nipht  G\k-s  had  a  house  in  the  Six- 
ties, she  shopped  daily  up  and  down 
Fifth  Avenue ;  it  was  from  New  York 
that  they  had  gone  together  to  Lonc^ 
Island  three  weeks  before.  But  the 
big  city  is  only  a  cluster  of  a  hundred 
cities,  and  the  New  York  to  which  Ros- 
zika  was  going  back — her  New  York — 
was  as  did'erent  from  Giles'  as  Paris 
or  Vienna ;  and  she  was  returning  to  it 
as  one  who  had  been  long  absent.  The 
crooked,  clustering  streets  around 
\V  ashingion  Square  and  westward ;  the 
colorful  Italians  who.  live  there  and 
form  a  background  for  the  wcU-dcfincd 
sprinkling  of  radical  writers  and 
artists;  Seventh  Avenue  on  a  summer's 
night ;  the  Jefferson  Market  Court  that 
dominates  the  quarter ;  the  square  itself 
at  every  time  and  season — how  she 
loved  them  alll  She  had  worked  down 
ther«  with  inspired  energy;  she  had 
dreamed  consuming  dreams :  and  in  her 
leisure  moments  she  had  played  light- 
heartedly  with  [Kople  who  preaaied 
strange  doctrines,  and  not  content  with 
preaching,  sometimes  actually  practiced 
them.  Giles  had  hated  the  surround- 
ings from  which  he  had  taken  her — 
had  thought  the  streets  imhealthful 
and  the  people  impossible.  But  now — 

CHE  went  straight  to  a  little  res- 

^  taurant  she  knev.-.  where  a  stranger 
is  stared  at  for  a  phenomenon.  The 
half-lighted  hall,  the  sound  of  chatter 
from  behind  the  closed  doors,  the  smell 
of  food  and  the  smell  of  cigarette- 
,  smoke — how  good  it  was  1  She  paused 
a  moment  with  her  hand  on  the  door- 
knob to  savor  the  familiar  atmosphere; 
she  felt  subtly  excited,  athriU. 


Almost  everybody  in  the  room  looked 
up  when  she  entered,  because  all  ex- 
pected to  greet  a  friend.  When  they 
saw  that  it  was  Roszika  who  stood  on 
the  threshold,  Roszika,  scarlet-cheeked 
and  eager-eyed,  cries  of  welcome  broke 
from  all  corners  of  the  restaurant. 
The  j>eople  at  the  nearer  tables  got  up 
to  speak  to  her;  most  of  the  women 
and  a  few  of  the  men  kissed  her;  she 
was  lieckoned  for  wildly  by  diners 
hemmed  in  at  distant  tables.  It 
amounted  to  an  ovation. 

"Think  of  your  remembering  me 
after  all  this  time!"  she  cried,  returning 
fervently  tlie  fraternal  salute  of  a 
bearded  young  Sodalist  in  huge  black- 
rimmed  glasses.  "You  darUn<js\  You 
don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
here  I" 

"And  the  husband  ?"  some  one  asked, 
as  room  was  made  for  her  at  the  latgest 

table. 

"He's  not  very  well,"  she  said  easily. 
"He's  down  in  Long  Island.   I  got 

bored  — I  ran  up — " 

How  natural  it  sounded  1  Yet  tor  a 
moment  the  thought  of  Giles,  distracted 
by  now,  miserable,  angry,  came  to  her 
and  discjuieted  her  vaguely.  Resolutely 
she  banished  it. 

"Cigarettes,  for  the  love  of  heaven!" 
There  was  the  tobacco-hunger  of  weeks 
to  be  sated.  She  smoked  two  cigarettes 
at  once,  after  the  decadent  fashion  of 
her  girlhood.  * 

A  puzzled  e.vpression  came  into  her 
eyes  as  they  roamed  the  room.  ^'It 
seems  natural,  and  yet  it  doesn't  seem 
natural,"  she  complained:  and  the  next 
moment:  "I  know  what's  the  matter: 
you're  all  paired  wrong!  There's  Jim 
eating  with  \ancc  instead  of  with 
Elinor:  and  there's  Nell  across  the 
room  with  that  funny-looking  Italian 
who's  the  only  soul  here  that  I  don't 
know;  and  there's  Dick,  who  used  to 
belong  to  Nance,  holding  hands  under 
the  tablecloth  with  little  Sue  Athcrton ! 
It*s — it's  disconcerting." 

"Dear  child,  *the  world  do  move.* 
You've  been  away  for  nearly  a  year! 
There've  been  lots  of  progressions 
since  your  dayl" 

"Wonder  if  she's  even  heard  about 
Eve  Gamett  and  Bob  1"  cried  the  man 
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next  her.  "You  haven't?  Well,  it 
was  like  this — " 

As  the  story  proceeded  Roszika  was 
aware  of  a  litlicate  stifTcning  of  the 
spuie,  new  to  her.  She  felt  inclined  to 
be  angry  that  such  incident  should 
be  related  to  her,  in  this  way,  as  a  good 
joke.  I'.ut  the  other  women  were  lis- 
tening appreciatively  to  a  spirited  re- 
telling of  what  was  evidently  an  old 
tale  tn  them,  and  puzzled  anrl  a  little 
worried,  Koszika  voiced  no  disap- 
proval. Had  she  been  used,  in  the  old 
da^,  to  listen  to  questionable  talk  like 
this  without  offense?  Well.  yes.  it 

must  have 
been  so,  and' 
this  new 
sensitive- 
ness was 
bom  of  her 
life  with 
Giles.  Often 
things  she 
had  said  had 
shocked 
him,  and 
then  she 
had  raffed 
against  him 
for  being  Puritan  and  borni. 

TTHI".  siorv  ended  in  a  roar  of  laugh- 
*  ter  from  the  whole  table,  and  she  set 
her  nrascles  to  simulate  merriment  too. 
It  was  mere  grimacing.  The  ^:iy  mood 
that  had  been  on  her  a  few  moments 
before  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  her 
irrecoverably:  she  felt  chilUfl.  critical 
of  everything  anrl  cvcrylxjdy.  How 
small  the  room  was, — she  had  remem- 
bered it  larger,— -and  how  close ;  surely 
if  everyone  was  going  to  smoke,  there 
should  be  some  better  sy-tem  of  ven- 
tilation arranged,  so  that  the  air 
shouldn't  be  actually  blue!  How  ridic- 
ulous Julie  Somcrs  lookcfl.  with  her 
fat  hips  and  shoulders,  in  that  "artis- 
tic" costume  of  hers  that  looked  like 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  magenta 
nightgown,  girdled  at  the  knees !  And 
the  hasty  service  jarred  on  her:  the 
clatter,  the  melting  dabs  of  butter,  the 
wine-stains  on  the  lablecloth.  A  sud- 
den fe^r  shot  through  her:  was  she 
spoiled  for  Bohemia  ?  Had  the  rhythm 


of  that  ordereil  living,  against  which 
she  had  so  rebelled,  crept  nevertheless 
into  her  very  blood  ? 

Nonsense!  She  took  a  fresh  ciga- 
rette, leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
made  a  OMiscious  effort  to  be  gay.  For 
a  while  she  succeeded;  in  the  interest 
of  hearing  of  her  old  friends  and  what 
they  had  been  doing,  she  forigot  that 
she  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  them. 

"And  you?"  some  one  challenged 
at  last.  "Going  to  stay  in  town  to- 
night, or  go  back  to  Long  Island? 
BMause  I  wish  you^d  come  home  widi 
me—" 

She  couldn't  go  to  the  house  in 
Sixty-seventh   Street,  and   she  had 

thought  of  a  hotel.  "That  would  be 
awfully  jolly,"  she  accepted  gratefully; 
no  doubt  she  could  stay  on  with  Sally 
Paton  and  her  good-looking,  good-for- 
nothing  husband,  until  she  found  a 
place  for  herself.  She  began  to  plan, 
by  snatches,  in  the  intervals  of  conver- 
sation. A  modest  room  to  begin  with, 
for  she  had  no  money — she  would  have 
to  hawk  her  drawings  about  as  she  used 
to  do.  And  she  would  need  every- 
thing, for  she  hadn't  a  stitch  of  clothes 
in  the  world,  except  what  Giles  had 
given  her. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  blink  the 
situation  any  longer.  Gradually,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  the  triunipliant 
pleasure  of  her  enterprise  was  draining 
out  of  it.  She  felt  old.  fHs]icartene<I 
faced  by  that  new  life  she  had  been  so 
sure  she  pined  for.  Instead  of  being 
stimulated,  she  felt  bored;  in  the  place 
of  elation,  there  was  weakness  and 
shrinking. 

"Oh,  you  want  to  go  back  to  your 
gildcfl  cage!"  she  scolded  lierself 
fiercely.  "You  are  like  the  wild  beasts 
that  have  lived  in  captivity  too  long- 
like  the  old  convicts  who  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  die  in  their  cells!" 

But  it  would  be  too  pitiable  to  capitu- 
late now. 

CHE  had  been  his  and  she  was  his  no 
*^  longer. 

It  was  not  good  to  l>e  Giles  during 
the  months  that  made  up  the  hours  of 
that  night.  There  were  times  when  he 
resolvra  to  forget  her  and  explore 
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Antarctic  regions.  There  were  times 
when  he  thought  that  if  she  were  in 
the  same  room  with  him  she  would  not 
be  safe  from  physical  injury.  In  these 
moments  he  wanted  to  beat  her  at  least 

as  much  as  he  wanted  to  kiss  her  

And  there  were  other  times  when  his 
whole  consciousness  seemed  resolved 
into  one  voiceless,  abject  plea  tcrhcr  for 
mercy,  for  forgiveness,  for  love. 

Sleep  was  unthinkable.  He  passed 
the  endless  night  pacing  up  and  down 
with  his  pain.  When  daylight  came, 
and  he  heard  the  whistle  of  the  first 
train,  he  went  out-of-doors  and  saw  her 
footprints  in  the  gravel  walk — the  foot- 
prints of  a  woman  nmning,  the  toes 
deep  and  pointing  away  from  their 
home  that  he  had  made  a  prison  for 
her. 

Vjr/HEN  at  last  Sally  Paton  signified 
herself  ready  to  go  home,  Roszika 
pulled  on  her  gloves  with  alacrity. 
Outside,  the  clean,  moist  air  was  sweet 
to  her,  and  .she  breathed  deep  with  a 
sense  of  oppressions  removed.  She 
and  Sally  walked  together  across  the 
square,  magical  with  night  and  autumn, 
up  an  avenue,  down  a  side-street. 

"Is  Joe  here?"  asked  Roszika  cas- 
ually, as  her  friend  set  a  key  in  the  lock 
of  her  apartment. 

"Joe,"  ref>eated  Sally,  startled.  Her 
voice  was  a  little  odd  as  she  explained : 
"1  supposed  of  coiu-se  you  knew.  Joe 
and  1 — we're  not  together  any  more. 
I'm  free-lancing  it." 

"Really!  Good  old  Sally ! 
both  in  the  same  boat." 

She  six)ke  lightly,  but 
the  other  woman  cried 
out  in  dismay :  "Oh. 
Rose!  Oh.  my  dear — I 
am  so  sorry!" 

"You  needn't  be." 
Roszika  evaded  the  sym- 
pathetic embrace  that 
Mrs.  Paton  would  have 
given  her.  "It's  /  that 
have  left  Giles.  It's  for 
the  best.  I  wa.sn't  de- 
veloping ;  I  was  too  com- 
fortable— I  had  nothing 
to  do." 

"Oh!"  said  Sally, 


rather  blankly.  "Of  course,  I  might 
have  guessed  it.  Xo  man  would  ever 
get  tired  of  you." 

THERE  was  perhaps  a  tinge  of  en\'y 
*  in  her  voice  as  she  looked  at  Ros- 
zika. a  little  weary,  a  little  disheveled 
and,  like  a  child, 
the  more  alluring 
for  flushed  checks 
and  tumbled  hair 
and  heavy  eye- 
lids. Sally  knew 
well  enough  that 
she  was  looking  ^ 
haggard  herself, 
and  that  the  hot 
room  that  had 
deepened  the 
other's  color 
could  only  have 
made  her  poor 
nose  shiny. 

Roszika  was  too 
intent  upon  her^ 
o  w  n  affairs  to 
draw  the  inference  about, those  of  her 
hostess.  "It's  splendid  to  be  free,  isn't 
it?"  she  cried,  with  .some  fictitious 
enthusiasm.  "What  do  we  want  of 
men,  anyway?  We  have  our  work  to 
do — our  friends —  Only  fancy,  our 
poor  mothers  would  never  have  found 
the  .spirit  to  do  as  we  have  done.  They'd 
have  stayed  in  bondage — mere  serfs  of 
their  husbands — till  they  died  of  ex- 
haustion— " 

Sally  spoke  with  some  bitterness. 
"Yes,  and  our  fathers — grandfathers 
too.  as  far  back  as  you  like  to  go — they 
didn't  stay  in  bondage,  not  they !  They 
passed  on.  as  soon  as  they  lost  interest. 
You're  right,  of  course :  we're  well  rid 
of  our  husbands.  Men  are  devils, 
anyway." 

Roszika  protested.  "Oh  no.  not 
devils.  Only  stupid,  only  children  I 
Sally,  what  do  you  supjwse  that  man 
of  mine  did  to  mc?"  She  began  to 
laugh  at  the  recollection  ;  now  that  she 
had  turned  the  tables  on  Giles,  her  im- 
prisonment, so  humiliating  while  it 
lasted,  showed  in  a  humorous  angle. 
She  told  the  story  with  the  fun  and 
spirit  that  she  could  always  throw  into 
a  narrative,  and  Sally  too  was  laughing 
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wildly  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the 

end  of  it. 
**It  is  mean  to  laugh,"  she  broke  off 

with  a  touch  of  compunction.  ''Poor 
old  Giles!  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  be  sorry  for  him — now  tliat  1  am  out 
of  his  clutches.  Don't  go  on  latching, 
Sally  Paton  I  wont  lutve  yott  laugh 
at  him  like  that  !'* 

OALLY  had  buried  her  face  among 
*^  the  pillows  of  the  divan,  and  her 
whole  body  was  shaking  convulsively. 
Roszika  grilled  her  teeth  with  anger; 
?hc  took  the  agitated  shoulders  nnd 
shook  them.  "Sto^  tliat  I''  she  ordered 
fiercely. 

Sally  stopped  biting  the  cushions  and 
showed  a  face  drculful  with  sobs.  Her 
laughter  changed  to  hysterical  crying; 
she  choked  with  it  still,  though  she 
struggled  to  master  herself, 

"You  little  fool!"  slu*  articulated  at 
last.  "He  wanted  you  as  much  as  that 
~and  the  only  thing  you  could  think  of 
to  do  v.-ns  to  run  away  from  liim! 
Well,  thank  God  for  you,  Rose,  it's 
good  to  hear  of  one  case  where  it's  the 
woman  that  tramples  the  man's  heart, 
instead  of  the  other  way  round!" 

"Oh  !  Do  you  mean  Joe  !e  ft  you — 
against  your  wish — and — and^ou  still 
lovr  him  ?" 

Sally  nodded,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"The  wretch!  The  heartless  beast!" 
Roszika  exploded. 

Sally  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

"ile  did  just  what  you've  done.  He 
was  ric;lit,  from  your  point  of  view. 
You  i  Au'i  ju.stify  yniir^clf  without  jus- 
tifying him.  1  hampered  him ;  I  didn't 
inspire  him — and  that  red«headed 
Fitzgerald  girl  does.  He  thinks  it 
\^  rong  to  i)retend.  wrong  to  repress 

impulses  Oii.  I  used  lo  say  all 

those  things  myself,  when  I  was 
yonntrer.  W'c  all  talk  a  lot,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  one's  own  case — when 
it  comes  to  one's  own  case,  Rose,  some- 
how it's  diflferent'  I  love  loe,  and  I 
gave  him  all  1  had  to  give,  and  I 


thou^dit    I  never  thought  we  wouldn't 

grow  old  together  1  tell  you, 

there's  a  rotten  premise  somewhere  in 
your  syllogism.  It  sounds  true  enoti^jh, 
but  you  find  out  afterwards  that  it  >  in 
direct  conflict  witli  another  truth^ — tb.at 
you  have  .to  live  through  to  tiud.  You 
5:ec.  love  cither  means  <;onKthing,  or  it 
doesn't.  It  it  doesn  t,  then  the  whole 
game  is  hardly  worth  pla\  ing,  is  it^--* 
for  the  woman,  anyway.  H  it  does, — 
and  Rose,  it  does,  it  does! — then — tlien 
Joe's  a  traitor!" 

"And  what  am  I?**  asked  Roszika, 
staring  at  the  floor. 

"You?  You're  a  darling,  to  listen  to 
all  this  so  patiently.  Forget  what  I've 
said,  wont  you?  One  has  one's  pride 
— I  swear  you're  the  first  person  I've 
broken  down  before." 

"But— but  Sally  I  Just  one  question : 
do  you  diink  I  ought  to  go  hack  to 
Giles?" 

"Xot  if  you  don't  want  to,  dear.  I 
don't  want  Joe  to  come  back  to  me — ► 
unless  he  wants  to.  But — I  want  him 
to  want  to!'* 

*'Part  of  me  wants  to  go  back,"  said 
Roszika  slowly.  Sally's  pain  was  tell- 
ing her  much  of  Giles',  saying  mucVi  for 
him  thai  the  stoical  inarticulate  man  liad 
been  unable  to  say  for  himself.  "But 
— he  locked  mc  tij-)!--n?  though  I  were 
his  property — as  though  I  were  ten 
or  twelve  years  oldl  How  can  I  for- 
give that?" 

"He  put  his  hrtnd>  on  you — to  hold 
you.  niau  opened  his — and  let  me  . 

slip  through  his  fingers — into  the  abyss. 
....  Oh.  Roszika!  And  you  think 
you  have  something  to  forgive !" 

There  was  silence  in  the  tittle  room 
for  a  while  after  Sally  had  spoken,  and 
it  was  the  woman  who  was  desired, 
now,  who  struggled  with  tears.  To 
hide  them  she  went  to  the  mantel  and 
took  down  a  clock  that  stood  there, 

"How  do  you  set  this  alarm?"  she 
asked  unstea(iily.  "The  first  train  down 

leaves  at  six-forty-five  I  can 

make  it  if  I  get  up  at  a  quarter  to  six  1" 
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HE  AND  HIS  AMERICAN  CHUM 

LOVE  THE  SAME  GIRL  — AND 
SHE  LOVeS  THEM  BOTH 


By   Howard  P.  Rockey 


THE  story  of  tKree  of  the  closest  of  friends,—  two  Americans  wid  «  C^lwli—  toU 
^  by  one  of  them:  lovc^  intrigiM,  polhict  ami  advantum— tkt  daad  fatitmad  to  Uf* 
only  lo  S«  again.   ;  


ALTON  '^at  on  the  veranda 
of  the  European  Club,  puffing 
contentedly  at  his  cigarette,  a 
tall  glass  with  brandy  at  his  elbow. 
Far  out  across  the  dark  harbor 
flashed  the  alternate  red  and  white 
lights  that  guided  steamers  into  Shang- 
hai wharves 

"I  spent  a  week  with  the  Murrays 
when  I  was  in  New  York,"  he  said  at 
last. 

The  mail  in  the  white-duck  uniform, 
silting  across  the  table  from  him,  looked 
up  quickly.  "Indeed  T  he  answered. 
"It's  strnnj^e.  I  was  just  thinking 
about  them — seems  ages  ago  since  we 
were  all  out  here  together." 

"Say,  Barlow/'  Dalton  asked  after 
a  few  minute?.  "\\'hy  the  dciKc  do 
yqu  supiMse  the  Murrays  keep  thai 
hideous,  grbning  Chinese  sennupt?  I 
never  saw  a  more  horribly  scarred, 
thoroughly  wicked-looking  Mongolian 
in  my  life!" 

"You  didn't  know  Murray  before  he 
married,  <lid  you?"  Barlow  inquired. 

"No,"  said  Dalton. 

For  a  ionsr  time  Barlow  sat  silently 
staring  up  at  the  '^tar-^.  ITe  fini'^hefl 
drink,  lighted  another  cigar  and  settled 
comfortal)lv  back  in  his  chair.  "It's  a 
curious  ston,' — one  Tvc  never  told  to 
anybody;  and  only  a  few  of  iis  kno">e 
the  inside  of  it,"  he  said.  "I  know 
you'll  be  discreet.  A  man  who  is  going 
to  live  in  Shanghai  in  these  times  must 


be,  about  such  knowledge.  But  you 
may  get  a  garbled  version  of  it  out 
here  some  day;  and  since  you  know  the 
ATurravs  rather  well,  I  want  you  to  hear 
the  truth." 

|V4URRAY  and  I  were  classmates  at 
Harvard — played  football  to«;cther, 
rowed  on  the  varsity  crew,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Perhaps  you  remember  Li 
Ting  Lang,  the  Chinese  nobleman  and 
the  only  Oriental  who  ever  wore  a  crim- 
son H.  Well,  he  was  in  our  class — a 
big»  handsome,  cultured  chap.  TTiere 
was  little  about  him  to  suggest  the 
Chinaman  save  a  slight  yellow  tinge  to 
his  skin,  his  almond  eyes  and  his  queue, 
wrapped  tightly  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

Both  Murray  and  I  became  intimate- 
with  him.  lie  was  rich  as  blazes,  and 
he  had  that  polish  and  distinction  one 
fuuls  in  only  a  few  men  of  twenty-four. 
We  had  our  little  flings  together — went 
joy-riding  in  Li's  high-powered  ma- 
chine, toolc  in  the  shows,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  class  dance  or  glee  ehil) 
concert  there  were  always  three  couples 
of  us. 

Li  made  a  great  hit  with  the  girL. 
lint  there  was  nothing  sentimental 
about  him.  Everybody  liked  him.  It 
was  easy  to  sec  that  he  was  well-born, 
hut  it  was  not  until  graduation  time 
that  even  Murray  and  1  learned  that  he 
was  a  brother  of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
— ^a  cousin  of  the  Emperor. 
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Naturally  we  were  a  bit  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  had  been  hobnobbing  with 

a  real  prince,  but  we  didn't  let  it  spoil 
our  Inst  dnys  tofrether.  •  Li  fjrrifhiatcd 
with  high  honors.  In  Scj>tcmber  he 
was  to  sail  for  Europe,  spend  a  year 
there,  and  then  return  to  China. 

The  idea  of  losing  him  broke  us  up 
a  bit,  and  -Murray  secured  an  invitation 
for  Lt  to  accompany  us  on  a  house^ 
I)arty  over  the  week-end.  ft  wn<:  at 
Marion  ilalslead's,  out  on  Long  Island. 
They'd  a  dream  of  a  place  there — ^you 
know  Halstead,  the  big  corporation 
attornc}-— sk-w^  of  money  and  abso- 
luicly  ill  il,  ftuciall}. 

I  I  was  the-  Iiit  of  the  party.  Tiie  t^irl? 
'-^  vied  with  each  other  in  holding  his 
attention.  But  by  the  second  day  we 
all  saw  that  Li  had  no  time  for  anyone 
but  Marion.  It  was  tmnstial  for  him. 
And  she  seemed  to  have  succumbed 
completely. 

Murray  was  a  bit  broken  tip  about 
it, — a  trille  jealous. — but  1  laughed  at 
him.  I  realized,  however,  that  Li  was 
serious  in  his  regard  for  her,  and  when 
I  saw  Marion  look  into  his  eyes  on  the 
veranda  that  night,  i  told  myself  it 
would  be  just  as  well  if  they  never  saw 
each  otiier  again. 

Perhaps  it  seems  incredible  to  some 
people  that  a  level-headed  Aujcncan 
girl  could  fall  in  love  with  a  Chinaman, 
but  this  is  exactly  what  hapjicncd.  In 
the  hrst  place,  most  Americans  don't 
know  what  a  Chinaman  is  like.  He  is 
no  more  like  a  waiter  in  a  Broadway 
"Tokio"  restaurant  than  a  dark-eyed 
ditch-digger  is  like  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi. 
Li  was  a  Manchu,  over  six  feet  tall, 
!irnnd  of  sjirmlder  and  as  beautiful  a' 
specimen  of  physical  manhood  as  ever 
I  saw.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  his 
ancestors  bad  been  rulers  for  centuries, 
as  Li  had  all  the  refinement  and  com- 
manding presence  of  a  born  aristocrat. 
While  he  suppressed  his  inborn  pride, 
I  could  see  that  he  secretly  smiled  when 
.=onie  of  our  set  boastefl  ostentntinti«lv 
of  being  Mayflo':i-rr  descendants  or 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

T.i's  I  jiL^lish  was  that  of  a  cultivated 
Frenchman,  his  courtesy  that  of  a 
Chesterfield.   Five  years  in  the  States 


had  rather  thoroughly  Americanized 
him,  and  while  no  one  would  ever  mis- 

t  '<e  him  for  other  than  a  man  of  posi- 
ti(jn.  he  wa.s  the  most  charming,  kindly, 
lovable  fellow  one  could  wish  to  meet. 
And  beneath  the  surface,  unknown  to 
us  all,  pcrfiai)s  unsuspected  by  even  Li, 
certain  mental  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  man.  Li  was  only  beginning  to 
realize  the  fact  himself  at  that  time. 

However,  all  the  men  returned  to 
town  on  Monday  morning.  After  that 
I  saw  nothing  of  Li  for  several  weeks. 
Then  one  evening  I  dropped  into  the 
chib  to  find  >furray.  glum  and  restless, 
at  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  grill. 

He  almost  fell  upon  my  neck  as  I 
entered.  "Tiave  you  heard  of  the 
row     he  demanded. 

"Xo.  "  r  said  with  a  smile.  **Who 
started  it?" 

"It's  about  Li  and  Marion  Halstead," 
he  said,  with  a  tiush  as  he  spoke  her 
name.  "Li  has  proposed  to  her,  and  she 
has  (U'crf'tcd  him!" — grimly. 

1  gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonishment. 
I  had  doubted  it  would  go  that  far. 

"Marion's  mother  is  a  nervous  wreck, 
and  her  father  a!)solutely  refuses  to 
consent.  Marion  is  of  age,  you  know, 
and  rather  well  off  in  ter  own  rieht. 
so  she  declares  she  will  marry  him 
anyway." 

"But  Li  can't  marry  her,"  I  said. 
"He's  of  the  Imperial  family,  a  blood 
relation  of  the  ^'ello\v  Deity.  They'd 
cut  off  his  head  or  boil  him  m  oil  if  he 
ever  dare()  "marry  a  white  *forcigr. 
devil !'  " 

Murray  shook  his  head  dejectedly 
"Li  has  declared  that  he  will  renounce 
all  his  titles  and  remain  in  America. 
It  seems  that  he  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  ever  attaining  the  throne,  and 
be  says  that  he  is  more  American  than 
Chinese  now,  anjrway." 

POR  a  moment  1  was  staggered.  I 
^  would  have  done  anything  on  earth 

for  Li,  and  no  man  save  Murray  had 
ever  been  a  dearer,  truer  friend  to  me. 
\  el  i  must  confess  that  the  thought  of 
his  marrying  Marion — an  American,  a 
white  woman,  of  our  own  set — gave 
me  an  uncanny  feeling.  Li  was  a  thor- 
oughbred, but  be  was  a  Chinaman,  a 
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yettow  man :  his  skin  was  not  like  ours ; 
his  religiofl  differed ;  he  was  of  another, 
a  barbaric  race,  in  spite  of  years  of 
early  civiHzation  and  erudition. 

Murray  watched  me  as  I  pondered 
o\'  r  it.  His  face  was  haggard  and 
drawn.  I  tried  to  tind.a  really  valid 
reason  for  my  aversion  to  the  news,  but 
the  recollection  of  our  three-cornered 
comradeshli) — the  memory  of  dear  old 
Li — weakened  my  first  violent  dis- 
approval. 

"1  don't  know  that  T  can  think  Marion 
is  wise,"  1  said  hnally.  "Li  is  of  our 
sort,  but  after  all,  a  Chink  is  a 
Chink." 

Murray's  eyes  met  mitie  u  ith  a  grate- 
ful expression,  "i  could  stand  it  if 
she  married  you'*  iie  said  with  sup- 
pressed emotion. 

"I  asked  Marion  to  marry  mc  a 
month  ago,"  lie  went  on  slowly.  "She 
knows  all  about  me, — about  the  family 
failing, — yet  she  was  niij;;hty  '^oofX  about 
it.  X  feel  certain  she  is  fond  of  me  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I'm  rather  a  bad 
matrimonial  risk,  other  than  hnancially. 
She  put  me  off  for  a  while,  just  to  think 
it  over.  Then  this  happened.  Barlow, 
I  may  be  a  drunk,  I  may  be  weak,  but 
it  hurts — yes.  it  hurts  like  hell — 
to  have  a  Chinaman  win  out  with 
the  woman  who  means  everything  on 
earth  to  me!" 

Me  was  wild-eyed  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
drained  his  glass  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

POR  a  long  time  I  sat  silently  think- 
^  ing  it  all  over.  Perhaps  it  was  ten 
minutes  later  that  I  looked  Up,  and 
there  before  me  stood  Li. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  seen  few 
more  handsome  men.  There  was  just 
one  thing  to  rnnfirm  my  first  intuition 
— that  grated  a  little  now.  It  was  the 
queue  coiled  tightly  about  his  cro^n. 

"narlnw!"  he  -aifl  with  genuine 
pleasure,  sitting  down  in  the  chair 
Murray  had  just  vacated.  "Let  us  have 
a  drink.  Then  I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
seriously." 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  and  talked 
charmingly  of  commonplaces  until  the 
servant  was  gone.    Then  he  leaned 


across  the  table  and  told  me,  in  that 

low,  pleasant  voice  of  his,  the  story 
I  had  just  heard  from  Murray.  I 
felt  thai  he  was  watching  me  narrowly, 
wonderingly. 

*'^'ou  must  realize  how  it  hurts  me  to 
feel  that  I  am  bringing  pain  to  Tom/' 
he  said.  would  rather  it  was  any 
other  man  on  earth,  except  you !  Hut  I 
come  of  a  race  that  lias  always  taken 
what  it  wanted,  whatever  the  cost!" 
His  eyes  grew  hard,  but  he  smiled  after 
a  moment.  "You  saw  X'iola  Allen  in 
'The  Dauijhter  of  Heaven'  ?  The  man 
who  won  her  was  my  ancestor!  I  am 
a  Manchu — "  He  stopped  abruptly  and 
flushed  deeply. 

There  was  a  look  of  haughtiness, 
a  look  of  determination,  upon  his 
features.  He  had  pleaded  his  cause 
well, — won  my  sympathy  in  spite  of 
myself, — but  it  was  in  the  last  sentence 
that  he  sounded  the  real  reason  of  my 
aversion — and  he  knew  it.  He  was  Li, 
our  comrade,  our  friend,  but  he  was 
of  another  race,  a  ruler  of  a  Tartar 
tribe  come  into  power  over  a  nation 
of  yellow  men! 

I  DON'T  think  I'm  a  snob.  I'm  wear- 

*  ing  a  crest  cut  into  my  signet,  but 
some  of  my  ancestors,  according  to  the 
family  record,  would  have  been  better 
hanged  than  buried  in  the  quaint  crypts 
the  devil  only  avoids  because  he  fears 
rheumatism!  I'm  an  American  naval 
officer,  but  God  knows  Vm  no  paragon 
uf  manly  virtue ;  and  Lt  was  at  least  a 
man. 

'i  can't  quite  understand  your  oppo- 
sition to  me,"  he  was  saying.  "I  have 

been  your  classmate,  your  cnmpaninn, 
for  four  pleasant  years  of  life.  Can 
you  conceive  that  it  might  have  been  a 
condescension  on  my  part — as  my 
standards  go?  Von  have  heen  charm- 
ing to  me;  you  have  introduced  me  to 
the  women  you  know.  They  have  liked 
me.  I  have  behaved  as  you  expected 
me  to  heliavc-  better  than  ^ome  hnys 
of  your  own  race.  I  think  T  may  say 
I  have  heen  worthy."  He  pau^erl 
and.  looked  at  me  questioningly.  I 
nodded. 

"As  for  our  position?"  His  tone  was 
interrogative.    *'I  am  the  descendant 
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of  generations  of  rulers.  In  all  of 
your  great  country  there  is  no  other 

man  of  my  race  who  dares  even  remain 
standing  before  mc.  f  am  rich,  edu- 
cated as  you  are,  able  to  practice  my 
profession  if  I  so  desire.  I  show  you 
all  my  g^ood  failli  by  relinquishing  what 
I  might  be  in  China  if  I  wished — reliu'- 
quishine  all  of  this  for  the  woman  I 
love." 

He  spoke  dispassionately,  paused 
and  gazed  at  me  steadily.  Then  he 
raised  his  glass.    "Will  you  drink  to 

my  success?"  he  asked. 

I  hesitated  a  moment;  then  I  lifted 
my  own  glass;  but  he  stopped  me. 
"rerhaps  I  am  unfair,"  he  said.  **Do 
not  drink.  Merely  let  me  know  that 
what  I  have  done  makes  me  none  the 
less  your  friend.** 

I  took"  his  hand  and  he  grasped  it 
heartily,  *T,ood  night,  Barlow,"  he 
sairl.  atul  turned  away. 

Till"  next  day  I  took  my  exam's  for 
*  appointment  to  the  .Marine  Serv- 
ice. I  passed  and  received  my  com- 
mission, but  in  the  interval  i  heard 
nothinqf  of  Murray  or  of  Li. 

About  two  days  after  our  interview, 
Li,  who  was  living  at  the  Prince  Fred- 
erick, received  a  code  calilegram  sum- 
moning him  home.  His  brother  was 
deady  and  he  was  informed  of  his  suc- 
cession to  higher  rank.  Moreover,  it 
seem?  tli.it  this  f)1ar<.(l  him  iti  the  direct 
line  of  succession — that  he  might  some 
day  sit  upon  the  Peacock  Throne.  It 
al>o  set  nis  that  as  his  brother  had  been 
betrothed  to  a  Chinese  woman  of  noble 
birth,  Li  was  expected  to  return  and 
take  the  place  of  the  deceased  bride- 
groom-tn-iie.  As  this  all  happened 
about  the  time  re\olution  was  seething 
and  threatening  the  existence  of-  the 
dynasty,  you  can  readily  see  the  politi- 
cal importance  attached  to  Li's  speedy 
compliance. 

But  old  Li  never  hesitated.  He 
cabled  his  refusal  at  once. 

Meanwhile,  Li  had  seen  Marion 
again,  and  he  had  also  gone  through  a 
stormy  interview  with  her  father.  Both 
.Marion  and  Li  remained  steadfast, 
however,  and  there  was  the  devil  of  a 
row.    Somehow  the  newspapers  got 


hold  of  it.  Poor  Murray  remained  in 
seclusion.  What  he  did  with  himself  I 
don't  knowr-^no  one  does,— but  be  kept 

hidden. 

Two  days  later  the  secretaty  of  the 
Chinese  Legation  at  Washington  visited 

Li.  There  was  much  ceremony,  much 
kow-towing  and  a  great  deal  of 
flowery  but  fruitless  argument.  Li  sent 
him  away  horrified,  his  mission  a 
failure.  And  this  was  in  the  face  of  a 
national  crisis  in  China. 

I  WAS  now  a  second  lieutenant  of 
*  Marines,  and  six  weeks  after  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  Li's  brother  I 
was  ordered  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
at  'Frisco.  It  was  there  I  learned  what 
had  happened  in  New  York. 

The  day  I  left,  three  distinguished 
envoys  in  gorgeous  robes  and  black 
bejewelcd  caps  arrived  at  the  Prince 
Frederick  to  wait  upon  Li.  They  were 
closeted  with  him  for  three  hours. 
Then  they  solemnly  left  the  hotel,  tlicir 
faces  inscrutable,  pleading  ignorance 
of  English  to  the  reporters,  wlule  Li 
remained  in  his  apartments,  denying 
himself  to  all  callers. 

But  the  evening  papers  guessed  at  the 
trutfi  and  told  how  Li  had  snapped  his 
fms^ers  in  the  face  of  the  illiHtrious 
envoys.  It  was  almost  hinted  that  Li 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  "young 
China"  movement  as  a  result  of  his 
a1)sorption  of  American  ideas  and 
ideals. 

Shortly  after  eight  o*c1ock  that  eve- 
ning Murray  arrived  at  the  Prince 
Frederick  and  sent  his  card  up  to  Li, 
Word  was  telephoned  down  that  Li 
would  receive  him — the  first  man  except 
the  envoys  to  be  sent  upstairs. 

What  took  place  at  tliat  interview 
I  never  knew.  -Murray  never  would 
tell  me.  but  I  assume  tliat  he  went  to 
atiriloi^'ize  to  Li  for  his  attitude  toward 
him.  It  was  the  game  sort  of  thmp 
a  man  like  Murray  would  do.  At  any 
rate  Murray  was  seen  to  leave  the  hotel 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  and  he  was 
observed  to  be  in  a  highly  nervous 
state. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  floor 
on  which  Li  s  suite  was  located  was 
thrown  into  a  furore  fay  the  loud  wails 
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of  some  one  who  spoke  a  strange 
jargon.  Servants  rushing  along  the 
halu  were  terrified  by  the  weird  sounds 
and,  finding  the  door  of  Li's  chamber 
open,  paused  there  in  amazement. 
Prostrating  himself  upon  the  lloor 
before  the  bed  was  U's  tall,  powerful 
native  valet,  crying  and  groaning  loudly. 
On  the  hed  they  foimd  T.i.  ftil!y  drcs'^cd, 
cold  and  stiff,  with  peacefully  clo>cd 
eyes. 

The  police  could  Ic.irn  nothing  from 
the  valet,  who  protested  his  complete 
ignorance,  his  humble  grief  and  his 
awful  terror  at  the  death  of  his  high- 
born master.  ^Tnrray's  call  wns  men- 
tioned to  the  police  by  the  hotel  stalf, 
and  his  arrest  was  ordered  at  once. 
Meanwhile  the  envoys  who  had  called 
the  previous  afternoon  were  notified 
of  what  had  occurred. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  arrived  by 
taxical)  from  flie  near-by  hotel  where 
the)'  were  still  quartered. 

The  native  j)hysician  accompanying 
the  envoys  made  a  hasty  examination. 
He  announced  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence, ,  no  signs  of  suicide,  and 
that  Li's  death  had  been  a  natural  one. 
The  emi.ssariM  requested  that  further 
investigation  cease — also  that  ^Turray 
be  released  at  once.  Diplomatic  exemp- 
tion to  the  law  was  claimed,  and  the 
police  had  to  withdraw  from  the  case. 

That  afternoon  the  body  was  re- 
movctl  from  the  hotel  and  conveyed  by 
the  imperial  envoys  to  a  special  car 
attached  to  the  hmited  hotnul  for  the 
coast.  Of  course  the  whole  story  was 
a  nine-days'  wonder  in  newspaper 
circles.  Rut  after  the  papers  had 
printed  column  after  column  ahout  it, 
had  told  in  detail  how  Li  would  be 
buried  with  great  pomp  and  quaint 
ceremony  in  the  tombs  of  his  imperial 
ancestors,  it  dwindled  down  and  was 
finally  forgotten. 

I  T  was  two  years  later  that  T  heard 
*  of  Murray  aqfatn.  Roth  he  and 
Marion  had  dropped  out  of  my  life 
completely,  for  I  was  on  sea-duty  all 
that  time.  It  seems,  however,  that 
.Marion  was  terribly  fonken  up  over 
Li's  fate.  She  had  been  geiuiinely  fond 
of  him  even  if  her  affection  was  not 


love  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Her 
mother  took  her  abroad  for  a  year, 
and   she  returned  a  different  girl. 

But  Marion  never  mentioned  Li*8 
name  again.  Tlien  Mtirray  beqan 
to  see  her  frequciuiy.  Jn  time  liiey 
were  married. 

.Apjiarently  >till  liavinq^  T.i's  memory 
in  her  heart,  Marion  pleaded  for  a  \  isit 
to  China  a  year  after  their  honey  moon. 
Murray  opposed  it  vigorously,  for  he 
felt  that  stub  a  trip  would  only  stir 
up  memories  thej^  bad  botli  better 
forget.  But  Manon  begged  so  hard 
that  he  finally  consented,  and  they 
landed  here  the  day  my  ship  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor. 

For  several  days  I  did  not  know  they 
were  here,  and  it  was  during  that  time 
the  thing  occtirred  which  upset  Murray 
so.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  the 
two  were  walking  along  the  Bund  when 
a  procession  came  down  the  street.  It 
was  a  company  of  modern  Chine«;c  sol- 
diers, trim  and  khaki-clad.  After  the 
first  part  of  the  procession  had  passed, 
there  came  four  natives  carr\ing  a 
palanquin;  It  seemed  incongruous,  this 
relic  of  antiquity  escorted  by  up-to-date 
troops.  Amid  its  cushions  reclined  an 
official  in  rieh  native  dress.  He  looked 
out  through  the  curtains  and  saw  the 
Murrays.  Then  the  hanging  was 
dropped  quickly,  and  in  atiother  min- 
ute the  procession  was  ^one. 

Murray  started,  looked  quickly  at 
Marion,  and  saw  her  pale  and 
tremblinq*.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it:  the  dead  had  come  to  life; 
they  had  seen  Li. 

It  was  that  evening  that  I  called 
upon  them.  Marion  sat  with  tis  upon 
the  veranda  for  about  half  an  hour  and, 
pleading  a  headache,  begged  to  be 
excused. 

I  was  entirely  unprepared  for  what 
Murray  told  me  about  Li.  He  asked 
me  flatly  what  I  made  of  it — ^what  I 

thought  he  ought  to  do.  "It  was  like 
secinir  a  c^host,"  he  said.  'T  never  sus- 
pected that  Li  still  lived.  In  fact,  I 
would  have — "    He  stopped  abruptly  , 

and  looked  appeallncjly  at  me.  "You — 
yon.  I'-arlow',  don't  helieve  that  1  had 
anything  to  do  with  Li's  supposed 
death— do  yoa,  man?" 
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"Xonscnse!"  I  exclaimed.  "Of 
course  not.  I  always  thought  those 
Chink  officials  wire  responsible,  for  I 
have  learned  sinci-,  through  official 
snnn-cs,  that  I.i  wa^  iiaml-iii-glove  with 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  boy  who  started  the 
'new  freedom*  business  for  Giina." 

Murray  smiled.  He  was  obviously 
relieved.  "It  is  unbelievable,  but 
Marion,  too»  is  confuient  that  the  man 
we  saw  was  really  Li." 

"You  nii.c^Iit  easily  have  mistaken 
sonic  one  else  for  him — a  relative, 
perhaps." 

Murray  shook  his  head.  "I  wish  I 
coulrl  tliink  so,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  fool 
to  bring  her  here,  and  1  sha  n't  sleep  a 
wink  until  we  are  safe  on  shipboard* 
homeward  bound." 

I  TRIED  to  reassure  iiiin,  l)ut  I  know 
*  how  he  felt.  I  uokinfj  for  a 
time.  Murray  was  the  la^t  wliitc  man 
with  Li  the  night  "before  his  supposed 
death;  Murray  had  ample  r^son  to 
hate  the  Manchu;  and  in  jspite  of 
myself  I  won<lered  how  much  the  man 
beside  nie  knew  about  Li's  fate.  If  Li 
still  lived,  and  Murray  had  known  it 
all  aloni;.  what  explanation  could  there 
be  to  the  strange  events  leading  up  to 
Murray's  mamage  with  Marion? 

Murray  wa>  talking  again,  rather 
wildly.  He  did  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  suddenly  dawTied  upon  me 
diat  Marion  had  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether and  was  bccfinning  to  wonder  the 
same  things.  She  had  not  spoken  to 
her  husband  about  it,  but  he  knew  what 
was  passing  tln  ough  her  mind — that 
she  was  trying  hard  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand it  all.  It  was  a  suppressed  but 
deadly  suspicion  that  mtg^ht  wreck  both 
tiieir  lives  unless  cleared  ui>— quickly. 

We  sat  talking  quietly,  and  each  of 
us  doing  a  deal  of  thinking.  Perhaps 
an  hour  had  passed  when  a  woman^ 
acquaintance  '^trijiped  beside  Murray 
and  asked  for  his  wife. 

Murray  said  his  wife  had  gone 
upstairs.  He  and  I  both  started  when 
she  told  him  she  had  ]mt  been  to 
Marion's  roouj  and  had  found  it 
empty. 

"Then  she  mtist  be  about  downstairs 
somewhere,"  said  Murray,  trying  his 


best  to  make  his  tone  convincing.  I 
caught  the  note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice, 
but  the  woman  kiughed  lightly  and 
promised  to  find  Marion  at  once. 
Murray  was  on  his  feet  and  after  her 
in  an  mstant.  I  sat  upon  the  veranda- 
rail,  surmising  what  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  truth. 

Murray  finally  rctumed.  and  before 
he  spoke  I  read  the  answer  in  his  face. 
"What  are  we  to  do?"  he  demanded 
helplessly. 

"Wait,"  I  advised.  "There's  nothing 
wrong,  old  man.**  But  I  lied,  and 
Murray  knew  it.  With  clenched  fists 
and  flashing  eyes,  he  looked  at  mc. 

"Nothing!"  he  exclaimed  desperately. 
"I'm  going  to  find  her  now  it  I  have 
to  search  every  alley  in  this  heathen 
town !  Either  she  has  gone  to  Li  of 
her  own  free  will,  or  he  has  tricked  her 
into  meeting  him  at  a  point  from  which 
he  could  easily  carry  her  off!" 

"Absurd!"  I  retorted.  "The  atmos- 
phere of  the  East,  plus  your  own  over- 
wroi^ht  nerves,  has  upset  your  mental 
balance.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't 
believe  it  was  Li  you  saw — and  even  if 
you  did,  Li  isn*t  the  type  of  man  to  do 
?\:ch  a  thing." 

"Are  you  going  to  help  me.  Barlow  ?'* 
Murray  demanded  impatiently. 

"Certainly — if  you  need  help,"  I 
assured  liirn.  "But  where  arc  you 
going  to  hunt?" 

AST  spoke,  an  elderly  man  in  white, 
^*  wearing  a  monocle  and  looking  as 
though  it  was  perfectly  natural  forliim 
to  do  it,  strolled  along  tfie  porch  in  our 
direction.  Murray  arose  and  hastily 
greeted  him.  Apparently  he  had  been 
near  tihem  the  day  they  saw  the  man 
tlu'v  were  convinced  was  Li.  I  heard 
Murray  question  the  Englishman,  and 
he  said  the  official  in  the  palanquin  was 
General  Wu  Yen,  commander  of  the 
Chinese  Republican  forces  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  and  chief  adviser  to 
the  President,  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  "In 
fact,"  ,\rurray's  infonnant  went  on, 
'  that  fellow — educated  in  Vinerica,  I 
believe — is  virtually  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  as  he  dictates,  so  will  be 
China's  attitude  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.    1  suppose  Wu  Yen  is  the 
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best  loved  and  at  the  same  time  most 
hated  man  in  China  to-day." 

"You  heard  what  he  said?"  Murray 
demanded,  as  he  thanked  his  friend 
and  rejoined  me.  "He  told  me  how  to 
find  Wn  Yen's  Palace,  and  I'll  gamble 
that's  the  place  we  ought  to  be  this  very 
minute !" 

I  iagreed,  ^nd  we  were  oft  down  the 

street.  It  was  madness,  for  I  won- 
dered what  we  could  accomplish  even 
if  our  suspicions  were  correct.  But  if 

Marion  was  reall}-  in  danger,  I  was 
bound  to  ?rc  it  tlirouf^h.  'i'hcn,  recall- 
ing ilic  ship's  launch  at  the  dock,  I 
hurriedly  led  Murray  in  that  direction. 
Six  of  my  men  were  lounging  about  the 
wharf,  and  they  arose  as  they  saw  us 
approach. 

"  'Tcntion  V*  rang  out  the  command 
of  the  non-com'  in  charere. 

"Leave  two  men  here  to  watch  the 
launch.  The  rest  of  you  follow  me," 
I  directed.  "If  any  of  you  overstay 
leave,  I  am  responsible.  Wiiatcver 
happens,  keep  quiet  and  keep  your  guns 
quiet,  too — unless  I  give  you  the  com- 
mand to  use  them." 

A  moment  later  we  were  hurrying 
oflF  toward  the  palace  where  General 
\Vu  Yen  was  quartered.  The  narrow, 
dirty  streets  were  dark  as  pitch,  and 
passers-by — probably  cut-throats  an- 
noyed by  our  intrusion — ^stared  at  us 
curiously  as  we  went  forward  on  the 
run.  I  was  afraid  tlie  native  police 
would  question  us, — ^and  I  wanted  to 
avoid  that, — but  fortunately  we  arrived 
before  the  closed  palace  gates  without 
being  challenged. 

I  PEERED  throucjh  the  darkness. 
^  signing  silence  to  my  little  band.  Just 
inside,  I  could  see  the  light  of  the  (rate- 
keeper's  lantern,  and  a  bare  ]i  i  1 
peered  through  the  opening  in  the  wall. 
Then  it  disappeared,  and  we  heard  a 
low,  singsong  conversation  going  on 
inside.   After  a  moment  all  was  quiet. 

"There's  no  use  trying  to  force  an 
entrance  here,"  I  said.  "It  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  demand  an  inter- 
view with  General  Wu  Yen.  We  can't 
get  anything  out  of  these  Chinks.  His 
Excellency  would  probably  deceive  us 
politely  and  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  our 


stupiuL).  Meanwhile — ^if  our  sus- 
picions are  correct — ^they  would  be 
warned,  and  we  would  never  find 

Marion." 

Murray  shuddered.  The  sergeant 
saw  hi>  look  and  .stepped"  forward, 
touching  his  cap:  "Beg  pardon,  sir, 
but  this  is  the  place  with  the  stmken 
garden  and  the  funny  little  temple  we 
can  see  from  the  shi]x  I  w»«  walking 
along  the  beach  this  afternoon,  sir,  and 
there's  a  place  not  far  from  here  where 
the  men  can  easily  scale  the  wall." 

"Capital !"  I  exclaimed ;  and  hi 
silence  we  followed  the  man  until  we 
came  to  the  point,  down  along  the 
waterfront. 

1  directed  one  of  the  men  to  have 
the  launch  brought  around  and  stand 
off  to  await  us.  Then  I  signed  to  the 
remaining  three  to  scale  the  wall  and 
myself  assisted  Murray  over.  Silently 
we  dropped  to  the  ground  on  the  other 
side  arul  found  ourselves  amid  some 
shrubs,  in  almost  total  darkness. 

The  vista  was  beautiful.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  flowers  ranged  in  conven- 
tional rows,  and  wo  could  make  out  the 
dark  outlines  of  grotesque  stone  images 
set  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  center 
of  the  sunken  tract  was  a  hower.  and 
on  an  elevation  behind  it.  a  sort  of 
temple.  From  a  little  window  atop 
its  dome  shone  the  red  ray«^  of  a  tiny 
light  which  mirrrired  itself  in  the  minia- 
ture lake  surrounding  the  building. 

Crouching  down  amid  die  bushes, 
we  surveyed  the  scene  suspiciously.  A 
gravel  path  ran  close  beside  tis,  winding 
around  until  it  finally  entered  the 
arbor.  There  a  small  bridge  led  across 
the  water  to  the  temple.  Hurriedly  I 
whispered  directions  to  the  sergeant. 
Then,  keeping  one  of  the  men  with 
me,  I  ran  across  the  grass  toward  the 
arbor.  The  non-rom*  and  (he  other 
two  men  made  their  way  around  by  the 
rear,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  any- 
one attempting  to  move  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tfarden. 

1  glanced  at  the  sky  and  saw  that 
the  moon  was  coming  up.  At  any 
moment  we  might  be  discovered  by 
the  palace  guards.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose;  we  must  accomplish  our  misp 
sion  and  escape  quickly.  Now  we  were 
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almost  upon  the  arbor.    I  paused  a 

moment  to  listen,  and  heard  n  woman's 
terrined  scream.  1  can  t  suppress  a 
shudder  even  now,  when  I  recall  that 
awful  sound! 

Then  the  cry  was  smothered.  There 
was  an  oath,  the  faint  sound  of  a  strug- 
gle,  high-pitched  voices-^then  a  hor- 
rible silence. 

VT/ITII  Murray  beside  me,  my  re- 
"   volver  drawn,  I  ran  into  tiie 

harbor.  The  marine  at  my  back  drew 
his  sheath-knife  and  passed  his  revolver 
to  Murray.  It  was  dark  under  the 
trellis,  but  a  second  later  we  came  out 
upon  tin*  bridge  leading  to  the  temple. 

I  stopped  in  my  tracks,  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  amazement  escaped  me. 
There,  upon  the  far  steps  of  the  bridge, 
lay  n  figure  magnificently  dressed  in 
flowing  silks.  The  tunic,  gold  wrought 
with  a  wonderful' dragon,  was  of  white, 
and  as  we  watched,  there  appeared  over 
his  heart  a  great  red  stain,  which  grew 
larger  and  larger,  i  stooped  down  be- 
side the  body,  Murray  looking  over 
my  shoulder. 

'Tt  is  Li !"  he  exclaimed  triumphantly. 
"You  recognize  him?"  I  knew  what 
he  meant.  Even  under  the  stress  of  the 
moment,  he  was  caper  to  have  me  know 
that  Li  Iwd  lived  after  the  time  .Murray 
spent  with  him  in  the  Manchu's  suite 
at  the  Prince  Frederick. 

Undoubtedly  the  body  before  7cas 
Li's.  The  eyes  were  open,  staring  up 
at  the  stars,  but  the  man  was  dead.  I 
arose,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  a  daric 
figure  kiieelin::,'  a  few  feet  away — a  man 
witli  Iii^  head  pressed  against  the  earth, 
sobbing  like  a  child.  Before  I  could 
question  this  weird  person  we  heard  the 
sound  of  a  stniET^Ic  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake — quick  commands  in 
F!nglish,  and  a  revolver-shot,  followed 
by  another.  Then  the  sergeant  came 
running  across  the  bridge,  the  two 
marines  close  at  his  heels. 

He  saluted  and  sai  l  hreathlessly : 
"They've  escaped  w^.  sir.  (here  were 
three  of  them.  I  winged  one.  Please, 
sir,  let  us  chase  them.  We'll — " 

"Xo!"  I  said  sharply.  "Look  about 
quickly  and  see  if  anyone  is  hiding 
here!" 


Then  I  turned  to  the  kneeling  China- 
man and  dragged  him  to  hi>  feet.  He 
was  a  tremendous  brute,  half  a  head 
taller  than'  L  Across  his  face  was  an 
open  gash,  extending  from  the  top  of 
his  right  temple  to  the  lower  point  of 
his  left  jaw. 

''It's  Yang  Su!"  cried  Murray,  and 
the  man  stared  at  him.  Undoubtedly  it  ' 
ttYW  Li's  valet 

"Where  is  the  ladyr"  I  demanded 
roughly,  covering  the  man  with  my  re- 
volver. 

The  Chinaman  looked  at  me  stupidly ; 
tlien,  recognizing  us.  he  smiled. 

"No  harm  lady,"  he  said  sofUy.  "Xo 
see  now.   You  ' 

'•I'll  not  stir  untU  1  tmd  her!"  Mur- 
ray shouted.  "You  yellow  devil, 
where — " 

T  clapped  my  hand  across  his  mouth. 
The  sergeant  and  his  men  were  return- 
ing on  ttie  run. 

"The  guards  from  the  palace  are  com- 
ing, sir,"  he  reported.  "Shall  we  make 
a  stand?" 

"Go!"  begged  Yang  Su.    "Not  stay 
now!    Kill — kill  woman  too!'' 

I  looked  at  him  quickly.  "He's  right," 
I  said.  "We  must  run  for  it  There's 
no  use  staying.  We  can't  afford  to  be 
fn!in(l  here;  therc'd  be  the  devil  of  a 
row  over  my  bringing  United  States 
marines  ashore  when  Washington  b 
yelling  'Neutrality'  so  loudly !" 

Murray  began  to  protest,  but  T  caujijhi 
hold  of  him  and  pushccl  him  back  to 
the  wall.  We  could  see  the  Chinese 
soldiers  burning  out  after  us  a'-  we 
dropped  down  on  the  other  side.  In 
another  moment  vvc  clambered  into  the 
launch. 

As  the  light  craft  with  its  chugging 
engine  sped  rapidly  over  the  dark 
waters,  I  listened  carefully,  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  anything  unusual  go- 
inj:  on  in  the  garden.  T  wa'^  rclicvcil. 
and  happier  still  when  the  launch 
stopped  beside  the  great  gray  hulk  of  the 
ship,  close  by  the  companion  way.  I 
half  pushed  Sfurray  up  the  fteep  .steps 
and  took  him  to  my  cabin  at  once.  He 
acted  like  a  wild  man,  and  I  had  to  fill 
him  ftill  of  brandy  to  get  him  asleep. 

When  I  aro>;e  in  the  morning,— a 
slave  to  discipline, — Murray  was  siiU 
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iinconscion?.  T  \wTs  ,£^1;itl  of  it,  and  made 
my  way  to  the  bridge  immediately.  The 
captain  was  there,  and  I  quietly  told 
him  the  whole  story.  He  warned  me 
to  be  careful,  but  aE^rccd  with  me  that 
I  ought  to  go  ashore  and  try  to  get 
some  news  that  would  case  all  our 
minds,  if  T  possibly  could. 

The  launch  hawsered  to  the  wharf 
and  a  bunch  of  coolies  loaling  there 
looked  sleepily  at  me.  One  of  them, 
more  dirty  and  repiilsi\e  than  the  rest, 
arose  and  hobbled  toward  me,  crying 
loudly  for  alms.  There- was  something 
familiar  in  tluit  voice,  and  n>  I  caiij^ht 
a  glimpse  of  his  scarred  face,  I  stopped 
abruptly.  It  was  Vang  Su.  lie 
motioned  me  to  be  silent,  and  I  ostenta* 
tiously  felt  in  my  pocket  for  a  coin. 

With  a  humble  bow  and  a  wild  flood 
of  gibberish  gratitude,  he  took  the 
money.  Then,  as  I  made  to  pass  on, 
he  said  in  a  subdncd  tone :  "Kxccllency, 
come  again  in  fast  little  steamboat  at 
midnight." 

I  nndiled  and  hurried  away.  I  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  we  were 
watched,  whether  some  spy  had  ob- 
served or  overheard  and  might  undcr- 
.stand  ;  consequently  I  was  eager  to  make 
my  trip  ashore  seem  as  casual  as  might 
be.  I  called  a  'rickshaw  and  had  my- 
self carried  to  the  hotel.  There,  to  allay 
possible  suspicion,  1  explained  that  Mr. 
and  ^frs.  Murray  were  visiting  me 
altciard  the  .ship  and  might  not  return 
until  the  next  day.  Then  I  jnirpo^elv 
rummagctl  around  the  bazaars,  made  a 
few  purchases  and  went  aboard  again. 

SOUGHT  the  captain's  cabin  imme- 
diately, and  e^plamed  to  htm  all  that 

had  occurred. 

"Jt  may  be  a  trap,  Barlow."  he  said, 
stroking  his  mustache,  "but  I  doubt  it. 
In  any  event,  do  as  this  Chink  advises — 
if  you  think  him  worthy  of  confidence. 
Take  the  launch  and  as  many  men  as 
you  need — ^perhaps  the  men  you  had 
last  night  will  he  suflfictent  and  more 
efficient.  Tf  there  is  anv  trouble,  well 
be  ready  to  back  you  up." 

I  went  to  my  own  stateroom  and 
fnutiil  ]ioor  Murray,  recovering  from 
the  efticts  of  his  brandv  stupor,  nerv- 
ous and  distracted.  Howe\  er,  my  news 


gave  him  new  hope,  and  he  was  eager 
to  be  ott.  i  h rough  the  \on^,  hot  hours 
that  elated  before  it  was  time  to  start, 
he  sat  m  my  cabin  like  a  man  in  a. 

daze. 

Fortunately  the  night  was  dark. 
Seven  bells  clanged  just  as  we  left  the 
ship,  giving  us  |)lenty  of  time  to  make 
our  destination  before  midnight.  Mur- 
ray sat  beside  me,  keyed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement,  but  controlling  him- 
self wonderfully. 

1  here  was  no  sign  of  anyone  on  the 
beach  or  in  the  garden,  but  we  did  not 
have  to  wait  lone:.  To  my  amazement 
a  huge  stone  in  the  wall  tumed  slowly 
and  noiseIe<?sly.  swinging  inwards  like 
a  door.  Two  figures  stepped  out  and 
.signaled  silently  to  us.  I  recognized 
one  of  them  instantly.  It  was  Yang 
Su.  The  other  was  a  native,  short  and 
powerfully  Inn'lt.  They  carefully  lifted 
a  sack  through  the  aperture,  and  tlien 
closed  the  stone  slab  behind  them. 

I  heard  Murray  gasp  and  knew  what 
was  in  his  mind.  Did  that  sack  cont  iin 
Marion  alive  or  dead  ?  With  rapid  step.>i 
the  men  came  down  the  beach  and  lifted 
the  bag  aboard.  Murray  seized  it,  and 
with  the  sheath-knife  of  one  of  the  sail-  . 
ors,  began  ripping  open  the  top.  A 
moment  later  he  was  clasping  his  wife 
in  his  arms.  She  was  con^^ctous,  pale 
and  a  bit  haggard,  but  apparently  un- 
hurt and  quite  free  from  fright.  She 
sighed,  and  nestling  against  Murray's 
shoulder,  droppjcd  ofT  to  sleep, 

I  lunied  tu  speak  to  Vang  Su,  and  as 
I  did  so,  observed  his  hand  move 
quickly.  From  beneath  his  blouse  he 
drew  a  long  knife.  The  keen  blade 
flashed  in  the  moonlight,  and  before  I 
could  stop  him,  he  plttn^d  it  deep  into 
the  breast  of  his  companion.  ITe  looked 
up  at  me  and  grinned,  muttered  some- 
thing in  a  low  tone  and  then  leaped 
into  the  launch. 

"Now  ready  go."  he  said  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child. 

There  was  an  exclamation  among 
t'""-  men,  and  ^  -stared  at  him  spellbound. 
He  merely  smded  at  me,  however,  and 
the  great  open  wound  upon  his  face 
looked  more  hideous  than  ever. 

Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  gave 
the   command   to   put   off,   and  wc 
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skimmed  out  over  the  dark  waters,  leav- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead  Chinaman  in 
a  little  heap  on  the  saii<l.  Fortunately 
Mrs.  Murray  liad  not  seen  Uie  murder. 
Exhausted,  she  was  fast  asleep.  Two 
(lays  ]ater  the  Murrays  sailed  for 
Frisco  on  the  Empress,  taking  Yang 
Su  with  them. 

n  RLO\\   stopped,' and  felt  in  his 

ptK-kei  tor  a  c\'^[\r. 

"Then  the  servant  I  saw  was 
Yang  Su?"  I'altfm  inquired,  and  Har- 
low nruMed.  But  what  made  Li  trick 
the  girl  into  coming  to  his  garden?" 

Barlow  dropped  the  match  he  was 
hoklinp;^.  "He  didn't  trick  her,"  he  said. 
*'He  did  it  to  save  her  liappiness — per- 
haps her  life — and  in  doing  so  lost  his 
own.  I  i  W  IS  not  only  a  Manchu, — ^the 
salt  of  the  Yellow  Earth, — but  a  man. 
White  or  vellow,  there  are  too  few  like 
him  in  the  world.  Kidnaped  from 
America  1)\  tlie  imperial  envoys,  he  re- 
paid them  liuntisftmely  when  the  time 
came;  a  sense  of  duty,  stronger  than 
we  realize,  was  tearing  out  his  heart, 
and  lie  kept  silent,  pretended  to  bo  dead. 
Then,  when  he  saw  the  .Murrays  in  the 
street  so  unexpectedly,  it  was  naturally 
a  great  shock  to  him. 

"As  you  n>riy  have  surmised,  the  chiei 
object  of  Marion's  visit  to  Shanghai 
was  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  mystery 
of  I.i"''  supposed  death — to  endeavor  to 
contradict,  for  all  time,  the  rumor  of 
her  husband's  part  in  it 

"Li  realized  what  she  suspected,  but 
he  dared  ?iot  go  to  her.  Powerful 
native  intlucnces,  knowing  of  his  alTair 
with  Marion,  were  watching  the 
Murrays  closely,  and  a  visit  from  Li 
nnght  have  resulted  in  violence  to  them. 
Li  was  too  great  a  man  in  the  Republic 
to  be  permitted  to  entangle  himself  in 
any  n  ny  with  a  foreigner  at  such  a  time. 
So  Li  sent  for  Marion,  to  tell  her  the 
whole  story  and  warn  her  to  leave  at 
once. 

"It  seems  that,  at  the  direction  of  the 
envoys  who  visited  Li  in  Xew  York, 
the  valet  had  given  his  master  one  ot 
those  mysterirnu  druc^s  known  only  to 
Orientals — a  potion  which  made  Li  ap- 
pear dead,  although  its  effects  passed 


on  wiihin  a  few  hours.  Meanwhile 
they  rushed  the  unconscious  man  out 

of  the  countr}',  and  he  was  deli\ered 
under  guard  within  the  Imperial 
Palace." 

"Of  course  that  cleared  Murray  of 
all  suspkion  in  the  matter/'  Dalton 

mused. 

"Certainly.    Although  Li,  deepl>  in 

love  with  >fanon.  believed  it  better  that 
she  believe  him  dead,  he  wished  her  to 
know  the  truth  when  he  saw  that  she 
had  recognized  him.  He  felt  that  it 
was  not  only  his  duty  to  tell  her,  but 
that  he  owed  it  to  Murray  to  dear  him. 
Li  stormed  like  a  madman  when  diey 
first  brought  him  back;  then,  when  he 
realized  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he 
forsook  his  rank,  joinc<l  tlie  revolution- 
ists and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasbr." 

"Lordr  Dalton  exdaimed.  ''If  he 
had  lived  what  might  not  China  be  in 
ten  years?" 

Marlow  nodded.  "It  is  a  crime,"  he 
agreed.  "That  night  Li  knew  he  could 
never  see  Marion  again.  His  liappi- 
ness was  dead,  his  life  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

"He  had  arranged  with  his  \alei  to 
conduct  Marion  safely  back  to  laer 
hotel.  That  was  to  have  been  their 
final  meeting — ^and  parting.  But  it 
seemed  tliat  spies  of  his  enemic>-  were 
watching.  I  hey  plaimed  to  kill  Marion, 
and  by  making  Li  appear  guilty  of  her 
death,  ruin  him. 

"But  Li  kept  the  murderers  at  bay 
while  the  valet  hid  Marion  safely  away. 
The  knife  intended  for  her  pierced  Li*s 
broken  heart,  and  it  was  in  the  stniggle 
that  Yang  Su  received  the  scar  he  will 
always  carry.  I  don't  know  how  he 
ever  managed  to  get  Marion  safely  back 
to  us,  but  he  did,  and  she  is  safe  in 
New  York,  as  you  know." 

"But  what  on  earth  made  the  China- 
man kill  his  companion  on  the  beach 
that  rigli;     Oalton  asked,  puzzled. 

Harlow  ehucklcd.  "Chinamen  take  no 
chances,"  he  answered.  "He  probably 
did  it  on  the  principle  that  dead  men 
make  poor  gossips.  Yang  Su  is  a  very 
thorough  servant  in  every  respect." 
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Be  "warm  as  toast*'  all  winter! 


pi  t  V./;  -  ' 

Many  people  still  dread  the 
coming  of  winter,  but  those 
whose  homes  are  radiator 
heated  find  there  is  more 
comfort,  more  mutual  family 
happiness  in  the  long  winter 
days  and  evenings  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  year. 
No  fear  need  mother  have  of 
chill  window  spaces  or  drafty 
floors,  for  the  little  folks  are 
faithfully  protected  against 
these  winter  dangers,  day 

and  night,  by  the  ever-alert,  comfort-guaranteed  outfits  of 


American  X  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


The  only  sure  way  to  fill  a  house 
with  mild,  delightful  warmth 
and  make  it  a  home  is  with 
AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
IDEAL  Boiler. 

They  increase  the  value  of  your  property  by  more  than  their  cost.  They  are 
noiseless,  absolutely  safe  (a  child  can  run  them),  and  can  at  any  time  be  put  in 
new  or  old  houses  without  disturbing  present  heater,  or  tearing  up. 

They  pay  for  themselves  in  fuel  savings 

The  IDEAL  Boiler  may  be  put  in  cellar,  side-room  or  "lean-to"  and  will 
burn  any  local  fuel— wood,  oil,  gas,  lignite,  hard  or  soft  coal  (even  cheap 
grades  of  pea  coal,  slack,  run-of-mine,  screenings,  etc.)  Bankers  and 
real  estate  men  will  back  our  statement  that  it  is  a  paying  investment  and 
not  a  building  expense. 

Let  UB  give  you  special  infor- 
mation CO  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  Stop  paying  the  pric« 
of  postponement  and  write  to- 
day—  now  —  for  free  booklet, 
"  Ideal  Heating."  You  will  not 
be  asked  to  promise  or  obli- 
gate yourself  in  any  way,  but 
•end  for  it  at  once. 


A  Nn.  4-2S'S  IDEAL  Uull«r  and 
Irel  01  n  incb  AMBKICAN 
Kxluiiiri,  cutttne  the  owner 
•aiO.  wrreatol  tu  br.>i  ihli  c»i- 
tigr.  Al  Ibli  pike  Ibr  KuuJt  can 
be  boa^hr  ot  uy  rc|>uij|p|e,  twin- 
peleol  Filler.  Thit  dlj  not  In- 
clu'le  cutt  ol  labor,  pipe,  valvei. 
treiKht,  eic.  wblcb  »iiry  accord- 
lar  <u  cllnialic  and  olbcr  coadl- 
tfunt. 
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in  theUnited  States  sellinq 
™  to  the  Public  direct. 


MONEY  BACK  IN  FULL  ANYTIME  WITHIN  I  YEAR 


Wc  wtnt  yoiif  pjironiic  on  our  MERITS  ONLY.  I(  our  ciMlu(  doc*  nol  cantince  yoo  beyond  ill 
^oubt  Ihil  we  can  t«ll  you  ■  Urjrf  or  a  brner  diimond  for  Im  money  ihan  any  oJbrr  conrrrn  in  tb< 
Uniifd  Sur«.  we  do  no«  nprct  your  order.    When  you  buy  ol  I.  Ptnt  4  Son«.  you  buy  DIRECT 
FROM  THft  yiAMOSD  CUTTERS.    Realize  iliat  by  imponinc  diamonds  in  ihe  ROLGH.  w< 
«re  10  per  cent,  on  tbii  one  item  of  duty  ALOVt  I    By  curtini  them  OURSELVES  »e  alto  uveibe 
CUTTER'S  profit,  to  tay  ivotbinc  o(  the  wboletater'i  profit.  Our  beauiilul  new  226-pa(e  rataloi 
explaini  it  all  rery  clearly.    Ii  tin  tbowi  how  diamonda  trt  reined  and  ibc  various  pruce«sei  ol 
cuttini  (fom  ihe  rruch,    Tim  caulor  it  not  only  a  mine  ol  bif  traluet,  but  also  a  mine  ul  inter, 
irint  and  in«tructive  diamond  inlormaiion.  If«  Ibe  only  cataloe  ol  in  kind  in  the  world.  Write  (ol 
to-day.  Diiutisfaction  it  impuinble.  (or  we  five  a  guarantee  in  wrtiiiir  ol  money  back  in  full  »i>y' 
titne  within  one  year  with  every  diamond  purchai*.       14K  COLD  MOUNTINGS  FRKE. 


GENUINE  PERFECT  CUT  DIAMONDS 


3922      70^ '85 

WW  CARAT  WW  CARAT   I  W  CARAT  WW 


A  II   1  A 

CARAT  WW  CARAT 

VARIOUS  COLOR  TOP  BROWN  COLOK 

1-12  Carat  $  1.75  1    1-8  Carat  5.00 

1-16  Carat            3.2S  M6  Carat   7.98 

1-«  Carat            4.S8  1-4  Caral_;....  12.50 

l-I6Carat            7.50  J-g  Caat_   18.75 

1-4  Carat            9.75  1-2  (  aral  25.00 

1-1  Carat  .    .  12.50  I    1-4  Carat   37.50 


A 

CARAT 

•  LUK-WlHITe 

1  1  4  Carat.._..$  87.50 

1  }■*  Carat   122.50 

2  Carat   140.00 

2  1-2  Cant   175.00 

1  Carat   210.00 

4  Cant  280.00 


A       It  ft  f  A 

CARAT  IWWCARAl 


M6Carat.„  %  3.85 

1-8  Carat   6.25 

M6Cirit_   10.00 

1-4  Caral_   17.50 

1-8  Carat_   27.0O 

1-2  Carat  ....  42.50 


1-16  Carat  911.98 

1-4  Carat   19.80 

1-8  Carat   29.70 

1-2  Carat  48.00 

5-8  Carat  63.00 

1-4  Carat   75.00 


SEND  NO  MONEY-  BUY  THROUGH  YOUR  BANK 


We  iladly  iKip  aeTection*  to  you  oa  •pprma]  iKrough 
•ny  bank  you  dctisnalc.  Send  no  money,  bimply 
wnte  ua  wKal  you  ytith  us  to  tend  you,  and  if  you  are 
isol  perfectly  laluited,  return  the  goods  to  ut.  And  re- 
menber,  every  purchase  it  accompanied  l-y  our  Protec- 
tive Guarantee  Bond,  which  teiundaful'  putcKaie  [nice 
anytime  wilhm  one  year, 

THIS  MONTH'S  WATCH  SPECIALS 
1  A  KARAT   fmrn^  j  A  KARAT 

IUgold  IUgold 

HLLED  Watckctiriniin  FILLED  Watcbct 
7.JEWEL 

Vataa  $€.00 

15-JEWEL 

$3-98 

ValuaSB.OO 

17.JEWEL 

$4.75 

VolatSlO 

All  Standard 
Watcliea  and 
Caacs 


SOLID  GOLD 

FLAGS  9'  EMBLEM  BUTTONS 

A  Solid  Cold  American  Flag  of  Secrat  Order 
Ejnblem  tor  I  (k  and  10  names  aitd  addteaia  oi  youi 
(neftdt  or  neighbor!.  Value  50c, 


fBHlQlYCatalofjFREE 


19-JEWEL 
$5.85 

Value St2 

2I-JEWEL 

$6-75 

Value  S14 

23-JEWEL 
$7.50 

Value  fiS 

At  Wholeaale 
Prices.  Writo 
Ua  To<jay. 


IPjpss^JSQHS 


HIM  t  llKST.Nl'T  SIT. 

PHILAIJ"ELP»IIA,  PA. 


L 


l.mr..  Hn».  h.  S';;!  r»a<l»  A 34 

S<jtl.J  $0,nN  ^,,4  (J  ,1,1  cna 


.\:n 

1  1).  M.ilne  1N« 

|M1.HI ■Mil 


A  .111 

lll.ni 

<-  •  f 
I'.ii 

■  IF  -.I..! 

:  |iu 
«l  I.UO 
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The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night 

Under  the  flicker  of  the  lights  on  Broad- 
way the  giant  hand  of  fate  reached  out 
and  led  him  here.  It  was  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  She  was  at  the  end  of  her 
strength.  But  out  of  the  night  he 
came  and— for  what  happened  then  ask 

0.  HENRY 


4 


451  It 


Send  coupon— without  money— for  274 
stories  in  12  fine  volumes— throbbing 
with  life — with  the  life  of  city  streets 
and  the  life  of  the  Far  West  plains 
—  of  the  innocent  shrinking  with 
shame,  of  the  guilty  who  joyously  sin. 
of  healthy  and  jolly  fun.  of  laughter  clear 
and  sane,  of  the  weaknesses  pardoned 
by  love,  and  the  unforgivable  crime. 

Send  for  them  all  on  approval. 
Send  for  them  at  once  so  you  will 
get  the  179  KipUng  stories  FREE. 

130.000  own  this  edition  alrcadr-    From  the  few  who  snappr<l  up  the  firtt 
jtlitii'n  .it  S125  a  srt  bclipre  itw.is<.ff  thp  prrss,  to  the  130,(>«»  who  have  eaKerly 
sout:ht  the  bcautiiul  volumes  (jffcrcd  you  here— fmm  the  slyhst  who  s>its  amonR  Ms 
txx>ks  to  (he  man  on  thcsirret— this  wholen;ition  bows  toO.  Henry— hails  him  with  love 
.Tnd  pruh- niir  Kreatrst  writt-r  of  stories   Everybody  hn«  to  have O.  Henry— ever>"b<Kly  who 
rtids  and  luves  books,  senators  and  authors,  actors  and  anisis.  and  plain  people  of  distinction. 

SendCouponand  you  will  understand  why  '^^'^y  universities  are  planning  tablets  to  hb 
rtih..-  n.iiona  >r*  onina  ^:\A  UiJ,    "ic""' >:  ^hy  text  booksof  English  Literature 

other  nations  are  going  wild  over  him.  .ireincludinKhi*8torie9;whycolleKe9aredis- 
ciissinR  his  place  in  literature;  why  theatrical  firms  are  vying  for  rights  to  dramatize  bis  stories. 

And  besides,  to  net  your 
prompt  action,  we  Rtvc 
you,  frpp.  Kiplinn  in 
six  volumes  —  179 


Short 


ones 


2Lons 
Novels 

O.  HENRY 

12  vulom**fl  bo'jml  in 
nr<'.  II  Mik  eluth  nr.il 
t,'i.l  I  G..M  f..f.h;  illui- 
trii!fil;  compUlo 
•tones :  ont.'  lung  novel . 

KIPLING 

an-I  pornia;  one  lonj; 
novi  1:  ri-U  tilk  cloth: 


e.1  B 

U-l» 

TltWtCo. 

30  IrriM  ft^i 
N«w  York 
Send  meooanmi 
cbuta  paid  bjr  >oii. 

"in  11 


KIPLING  FREE 

stories.the  greatest 
he  ever  wrot  c.t  he  red ,  red  stories  of  fight  and  t  he  keen  blue  storiesof  peace. 

Cpfifl  MrtriAvr  Sendthebooksbnck— thewholel>%— if  these 

v^ciiM  iTivjiicy  stones  are  not  the  best  you  ever  saw  or  /  o.  Hewy**  track* 

re. id.  IWitcr  than  iimvinK  pictures— for  these  arc  permanent,  real  »oi«nK*. colli  Alto 
movinfj  pictures  of  life.  Brtler  thanclassirs,  forthese  areliving  ^ rt«e6-<rolume»«or  KlpJlne. 
storiesof  today,  from  M;ind.<l.iy  on  China  H.iy  to  34th  Street  on  ^ 

Broadway,  and  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Mexican  U>rtlrr  ranch.  y,^rs  ;:Jl,.^\T^L%*  ^.'Ji 
bi  i'.d  the  coupon  b.  fore  it  is  too  late-  Get  bothsets  shipped  ^doIt  »nri  tvtajn  the  Kipiiair  with- 
at  once,  free  on  approval  o-t  ■  k»riftXXi»ir»iic  t  wflLntotii  to 

2Sc  a  week  pays  f  orO.Henry.  TheKipling  is  free X;^J^  «tun.  tMh««  «  r»  -p— . 

S<-nd  thecoupon  and  put  the  eiRhteenbooksonyour 
library  shelves  and  the  new  joy  in  your  heart. 

Don't  wait  until  to-morrow  and  be  sorry. 

Send  coupon  to-day  and  be  glad. 


Addrtm^ 
Occupation^ 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  30  Irviof  PI.. New  York, 


TtUt  l«iutifi J  ]  Icjilicr  rttHtoa  ol  O.  Ilaary  coati 
'  oBlr  •  f'o  cnili  mora  h  roltUM  sad  kta  |«v*vt  a 
a'odM  b^odlnf.  For  thta  InnriaMa  Wllieg.ch»at;« 
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Dorit 

you  never 


a  chance! 


run  OUT  MCM 


"Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at  the  same  bench.  We  were  both  discon- 
tented. Remember  the  noon  we  saw  the  International  Correspondence  Schools' 
advertisement  ?  That  woke  me  up.  I  realized  that  to  get  ahead  I  needed  special 
training,  and  I  decided  to  let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  me.  When  I  marked  the  coupon  I 
asked  you  to  sign  with  me.  You  said, 
*Aw,  forget  it  I ' 

"I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity 
and  have  been  climbing  ever  smce.  You 
had  the  same  chance  I  had,  but  you  turned 
it  down.  No,  Jim,  you  can't  expect  more 
money  until  you've  trained  yourself  to 
handle  bigger  work." 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — ia 
stores,  factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Are  you  one 
of  them  ?  Wake  up !  Every  time  you  see  an 
I.  C.  S.  coupon  your  chance  is  staring  you  in  the 
face.    Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men 
are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and  bet- 
ter pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promo- 
tion. Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and  Hnd  out  how. 

INTEBNATIONAL  COSKESPONDENCE  SCBOOU 
2711 ,  Scraatoa.  Pa, 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Bos  2711  ,  SCRANTON,  PA- 
SzpUtn,  wtthout  obUinHlna  me,  how  I  can  qumltfy  lor  tba  poaitloa 
or  in  Uw  aubject,  before  wnit ' 


El«ctr4c  Llchdnc 
Elactric  Car  Ronnlas 
Eladric  Wtrios 
JTalMtraph  Expert 
.  Pr*cncal  Talcphoay 
"^■ECNAIIKU.  KSQINBn 
Mechanical  Draftsaua 
Machine  Shop  Pmcfic* 


Gee  Eaf<nc«r 
OITIl,  UeiKKKR 


Itlch  I  maric  X. 

SALESMANSHIP 
AOVERTISINC  MAN 
Window  TrtaOMr 
Show  Cant  Writer 

-  ■  —  f  Sten  PbIomt 

"  RAILROAJDEJI 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 


_  Siir»e»  lag  and  I 
.  HUE  POBEMAH  OR  EHOlimR 
_  Metallorttet  or  Proesectoe 
jmriOJIABT  BMOUUB 
Martne  Enginaar 
ARCHrTECT 
1  Contractor  and  Bofldar 
Archilacfural  Draliainan 
Coocrata  Builder 
Stnictnral  Fnaineer 

nshaat  Metalworker 
□  CHEMICAL  eNCtNSER 


- 


Staaographer  and  Tntat 

COTt.Pu6UcAi 


Aocov 
Railway  Acoounau 
nrnmnrrlel  Law 
^GOOD  ENGLISH 


Coomon  School  Sablacie 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
RaOway  Mail  Clark 
AGRJCULTiniE 
TexlUe  Oreraaer  or  Sapt. 
Havlcatar  □  ■paakk 

rwaltiT  laklBa 
irroHONlU  . 
Aau  Bapalrlac  C 


Oceupatioo 
4  Employer. 

Street 

■ad  No  


Ctty. 


.State. 


Ui 


■  a(  Cewae  jev  vaM  la  MtU  IM»  Uet,  vrtie  U  keiew. 
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CREDIT  TO  ALL 


D 
1 
A 
M 
O 
N 


SENSATIONAL  WATCH  SALE 


•  IrJ  Wnii  hi;!,  ftuv  rnaki*  >uu  t'ri't-a  wi'l  aiirptue  )roo. 

Krerir  wticti  (u»rftiii<«<l.  Taniwi  ■  C»iH«  ■  Omf. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL— YOO  DORl  RISK  A  CENT 


1  ('T  our  tirf  hi' 

■  riiti  to  [  i>  k  from. 


!*r  rt'alnr      H'imJr»il«  of  bftr|«'n 

t,.)  InUAV  -Oi.i  l■'^sT^.I>. 


ALFRED  WARE  COMPANY  Onl.  BtS  St.  Loul*.  Mo. 


Bi^  Free  Catalog 


to  Hunters  and  Trapper* 

FineT«xiilcrmy  Cock  ft'ow  Frtt!  Kp. 
»iih  hundrrcUcf  photo*  of  mountnlj 
birri*  ■!!<)  aninuU.  l/p«rn  thu  profcwion.  Sovr  your  trnpb- 
Decunu«yuur buaiLiuxi  ticn  Great  valu« toapurtnaicn.! 

Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  trf^?;^^,;',^^^. 


r  t#T' 


IKVUTMM' 


fmr  fr»«  Baok.    i)ir.f  a  few  lr.»-w»  rii*h.  ^ 

{Vlorthwc»icmSchoola^T>»idcrmy.  1 1"'*  Qw**i  BUr.OMlM.M|^ 


You  Can  Have  Beautiful 

Eyebrows 
and  Eyelashes 

They  Kivc  charm,  expression,  loveli- 
tie>s  til  the  l.ice.  addinR  wonderlully 
to  yiiiir  bf.iuty  and  attr.ictivciicss.. 
'-^b/  Society  women  aruJ  actresses  get  tbt-m  by  uiinic 

It  t'r»>rn'">tf«  in  (i  nit-.iral  mrinnt-r  the  prc-w!h  of  rvrtirnwp  nni! 

«  -  hi     iri.ikiinf  thrm  Ihn  k.  lonji  uml  (i!".ky,  nii'iriir  <l«'rlh  at  "i 

il  ^Miiir>  --ii>ti  l  i  I'lf  I'vr*    A  iriJiiriinti-t'<riM:ri'  nrul  htinr' 
I      tri-ntim nf  Sf  n.|  .•>li'..iri  (uihI  w. '1!  mn  1 1 .  ASM  UKUW  INK 
nr  J  our  1-'K(.K  li.  n  ir  /  |r....il,  i  prup.n.i  m  jilsin  eialcJ  cov»:r. 
■cwawc  or  woRTMicaa  latrranoN*- 

C*««tM  LAtH-naOW-INC  Mitf  •til,  kr 
Maybe!!  Laboratories,  40OS  C  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago 


FREE  WreaWna  Book 

Yi-s,  KKF.K.  wonilcrf  ut  athlttie  BookrXaHn  wkMifle. 
ro*.  U"><-b'-  (•apv'd  bT  m«a  ai^baifaAljBa  iMca  aM| 


WAVECURL 

imparts  beautiful  wavy  curU  however  liitlcat 
your  hair  is.  One  tnttimonial  !iay»;  "Mr  kair 
soon  became  a  maas  of  wavy  curls."  For 
cither  Ladies  or  Gentleman.  Si-nd  ISc  stamp* 
or  coin  for  a  sample 

WAVECURL  CO. 
 Dept.  19.  St.  P«mL  Mi—. 

Tobacco  Habit 

Easily  Overcome 

A  New  Yorker,  of  wtd»  expertrnre,  has  WTltttn  •  book  tclllM 
Imw  iIh-  tuli«rni  or  uiiiff  habit  may  he  easily  siitl  quickly  t;sn 
l-h<nl  nlUi   ttrllthlful  linierit.     The   author.   Fxtwani    J.  Wnudi 
II'>*|  (3.  SUUuii  K.  New  York  Ctty,  miU  maU  his  book  (use  r." 

rciiii.st. 

Tlie  health  Improrrs  w  nderfully  after  tol>ac<o  craving  la  rr»i 
qurri'tl.  I  almiirst,  tranquil  slr<t>.  clear  eyn.  nonaal  appetlir. 
ginxl  dicratluu,  msialy  vlfur,  struiit  Denory  aiid  a  genoral  calo  Ui 
rfrii-leiii-y  are  among  the  many  benafita  reported.  Ot  liil  of  tiu' 
iiiniiuH.  Irrilalile  feelUig:  iiu  mora  naed  at  pipsk  dgar.  dgarctu. 
»nurr  or  chiwliig  tobsccu  to  pacify  mortiid  desire. 


■■^  SOLID  14  KGOfD  WATCri  I ;.' s7  h1  u*r-'i.  ^.^-'rfrrL 

IS.RAIVES  6  CO.  EST.26YRS.j^^^ 
::3e6  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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I  lie  ^^^"^m^fm^      "B«by  Grand" 

Christmas  Gf  t  Good  All  Year  'Round 

Parents,  boys  and  girls  and  guests  are  all  merriment  and  wholesome  exercise.  Some 

fascinated  by  the  royal  games  of  Carom  and  styles  can  be  set  up  quickly  anywhere  and 

Pocket  Billiards  when  played  on  Brunswick  taken  down  easily  after  play, 

tables  in  cozy  home  surroundings.  Made  of  beautiful  oak  and  mahogany. 

After  school  hours  and  winter  evenings  richly  inlaid — speed,  accuracy  and  ever-level 

always  find  the  Brunswick  the  center  of  smoothness — sizes  to  fit  all  homes. 

Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables  / 

/Co.,  Dept  41L 

„   ......  .   -                   »»-«SS  B.  WabMb  At«. 

V                      a  ajr  ft  w  o  expert  book  of  33  Karnes,  etc.                  >                   Cklc*«o.  ni. 

A  small  first  payment  puts  any  Bnins-  Get  our  30-il«y  home  trial  offer  and  ^  genj  parx  pcwtp«ia.  oolor-book. 

wrick  that  you  select  in  your  home  for     see  these  tables  in  our  handsome  ^  mo  ii-  _j      tx^  U  -  M.^.^** 

Christmas.  After  that,  pay  the  balanco  coloredcataloK— '"BilUanls— The  ^      DUUtrds — IM  n«Be  BUfnei 

morxWiXy— term f     low  at  lOc  a  day.  Home  Muifnct."                      ^       and  tell  aboot  joar  boioe  trial  offer, 

n    11                    p>.        CD  PC  Writ«  or  M>nd  the  attarhcd 

iSallS.  l.«Uet.  etc,  rKcJL  coupon  nml  hi»»t<  thl»  ho<ilc  \>>^ 

'  o  1  .  rr^  •:,  ,  rrturn  mnll  fr«H>I  Send  today  ^  Hama  

Withever>'Brun»wlckTableweeiveyoa  and  decido  in  time  for  ^ 

a  complete  liruDswick  hifh-claiis  I'laylnir      Obrlstaiiia  delivery.       ^AddrtM   " 

 :  ,      ,  .  ■  ...  ,  .  ...r..,^^   


$500  REWARD 


W  (T  Mill  (luv  |£/)0.00  rvwmnl  to  asrocwi  wKo  ran 
1/  dim  \h0  bnllUnry  of  Ui«<  RAJAII 
lot.    diknwmt)    wiUK*ot   OMtrnrlof   (he    it'  Dc. 

RAJAH  Im.  Diamonds 

anli^l^f (.r7ftf*iuMrflat  fa  iallirKol^TuJae^l 

t?ft,r  ™  30  DaysTreeTrialj^r^aL^S^a 

f^turnit,     StJ  t  "lay  f  .r  our  b^ultfQl.  VMi'M 
ntustr«*''d  J*  *  i  iry  ■         r  (n  rr.|ora,  WrtU*  do«» 
HRAUTH  A  REED.  159  N.  Stnf  3^D«pCl7a 
CHICAGO.  ILl. 


FAT  REDUCED 

without  Htarrina.  Drunuiiiji.  tSx-ntinu  i>r  Arrnbntica, 
l.<'i  mti  |>rovo  U  b>  Miadinti  you  tlio  Aute-MaaaMir 
Mathod  ou  a 

40  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  oc^t 

\Tlifii  >i>ur  Birth  b»'Ui  ns  to  .ill  rink  ><<u  will  wisli  ti>  own 
it.     use  IT  40  OAVS  AT  MY  CXPKNSK.  APPLY 

TO  DAY. 

S.  U.  BURNS.    14  Wcat  37th  Street.   New  York 


YoLT  Can  Earn 
NEW  MACHINE 


Mnk«>  S3  000  a  roar  and  more  to 
i.(;irt  Vou  n«'t"«l  no  eiperlencr. 
t>p«'ii  nTire  Krpnir  Shop  with  liny- 
WUo<l  K<|(iipiii«-nt.  tlif  luonry  roll  in.  lUislnra*  iirowe 
(ii«t.  Yi^u'ie  ft4Htri  a  rt-ul  muimriii  turtT. 
K\  crTMUto  aolil  nipniis  ninr<- 1  lr<<«  to 
niftin.  Dfmiind  for  yoiir  «<>rk  al>t<ud  of 
»»v\'\y.  soio  rOR  M  FRCI  lOOK 
ThU  0U(~  nil  ilif  fai-tt.  TflU  ln'w  to  rtart. 
How  10  nui't-ifd.  A  vnluahlt'  eiiide  to 
rit'hfa  nn<l  wrallli.  \Vnii<  to<la]r.  k 
I  .-still  will  do     (ift  vour  Fltl-.l".  cop). 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  «  EQUirMCNT  COMPANY 
uv;';  t  jiiiitol  .\vf..  IixUitnauolio.  InU 


In  writing  to  ndvortlsera  it  Is  of  advantajtp  to  mention  THE  GREEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE. 


J  Google 
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A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


JOno  that  takes  a  tisht  grip  oo 
fuL-w.  fiKurcs.  nrtmcfl.  details 
of  every  kind  nnd  hanjraonto 
them  thruuKh  life— lliat'« 
the  kind  of  inomory  you 
ought  to  have  and  thokind 
you  can  have  i  f  you  xv  i  U  K>ve 
roe  ten  minutea  of  your 
■paro  time  daily  f '  r  a  tew 
weeVs.   I  win  tnuka  your 
mind  aninfikUiblcclaaaified 
index  of  the  thin;;a  it  ia  to 
yoar  advantaKe  to  remirm- 
ber— nive  you  power  tocon- 
centratc.  overcomcBelf-con- 
BciouBncaa. enable  you  tothink 
on  your  feet,  and  addro^.s 
an  audieneointclliKently  with- 
out hesitancy  and  without  notes. 

Key  to  Succe«8_  „ 

"  ^   ^^^^  Henry 

Dickton, 
Principal, 
Dickton 

School  of 

irlng  the  |»««t  }•  yean  I  hav»  fralncd 
tbouMndt  of  people  to  STOP  J  OKGKTTING-Qidcd  thrm  t,. 
rraater  botincsi  niwl  i<oci»l  •tu»e8»-I  know  pwitivcly  that  ti  e 
peraoo  with  a  (tronn,  trnacioa*  roemorr,  thonph  he  t«  far  behind 
■t  th«  bcvinninir  of  the  race  for  »uceeM.  advancps  nnd  •o"n  out- 
dietanrca  hi«  fnriictful  rival.  TIio  dcinnnd*  of  cotrnnercial  and 
nr«fea<ional  life  are  »o  exaetinir  in  tiwlr  detail*  of  facta  and 
flirore*  to  b«  rcmembcrtHl,  thut  to  !Mic««d  or  evan  bold  your 
own  yuu  simply  muit  p»B6ci<*  »  Bood  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  (his  Ipst— fnnat  inoeninui  and  most  exclasivt?  memory 
teat  evw  di-vi*i-d— pijpyritihted.  I'll  send  it  to  vtw,  Irce.  alftu  a 
copy  of  my  book  '"How  to  ItcniCTnber"  and  toll  yoo  how  to  ob- 
tain a  eopy  of  my  I)  ■  I.uxe  odilion,  "ilow  to  Speak  in  I'ublic,"  a 
bandMCDcly  illustrnti'd  U.  book,  absolutely  free. 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

Dickton  School  of  Memory.    709  Henr^t  BIdr-.  Chicaeo 


There  is  No  Uager  ANY  QUESTION  REGARDING 
M.  TRILETY'S 

Superfluous  Hair  Remover 

IT  IS  PEimCCT  in  Evary  Way. 
t>plna  conif'^'wd  of  Inert^lleiit^ 
tbuturxof  the  hiKhmt  purity 
BnH  nunlily.  and  iirvpar^t  dl»- 
i-riralniiteljT  well  an  wn-nllfi- 
rally;  truly  a  dcpilntorj'  that  will 
mfi-lj  and  ponitirolr  n-movo, 
without  uov  unpleasant  afti*r- 
cflft-cl'*.  the  moNt  stubUirn  (fn>wth 
of  auperfluoun  hnir.  It  la  ut>«<l  bjr 
thoiiiM>nil«unilhlKhl]r  rt>oomniend- 
«m1  hy  l><*aiitr  uuthoritie*  nnd  ei- 
perta.  Honey  rt>fuDded  if  not 
proven  aatiiifartory. 

A  1  ouHti  (■.'lllr  itnt  /■» 

rtx  tift  c  f  50  ctnlt, 

M.  TRILETY,  Mfr.  of  Toilel  ReqoisHes 

Dapt..  S>14 

Blnohamton.  New  York.  L.  S.  A. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP.  MANASEMEHT. 

CIRCULATION,   ETC..   REQUIRED    BY  THE  ACT 
OF  CONGRESS  OF   AUGUST   24.  ISI2. 

OF  THE  <]HEK.N  BOOK  MAOAZINi:.  publUhed  nKMithiy  al 
ChtcMo.  Illlnnli,  fur  October  Int.  1916. 

State  of  lUlnols.  \  ^ 
County  of  Cook.  J 

nefiirv  roe,  a  Notary  I*Ubllc.  In  and  for  the  ittate  and 
county  arnrcMld.  pcnunally  appeared  Charlea  M.  KlchU*. 
ah«.  ha«Ui|  Iteeu  duly  awnrn  aci'orilliiK  tu  law.  Urtio^oi  Bad 
aays  that  he  U  thr  Hu^iiiima  Alaiiaxvr  of  Tlir  tlrei-n  Book 
.Maaazliie  anU  that  the  fullowlnjc  la.  tu  the  best  of  h.4  ku»wl- 
nl«e  and  brllrf.  a  (rue  alatrnirnt  »f  thr  ounn^ahlp.  maif 
a^rmrnt  (and  If  a  dally  paiwr.  the  rlrrulatii'ni,  etc..  n(  tlw 
aforeaald  publication  for  the  date  atkown  In  the  atxtre  eaptkat. 
required  by  the  Act  of  Aufuat  iK.  1912.  etnbudled  In  lec- 
Ilun  4  43.  Poital  l.awa  and  lleKulatloua.  printrd  oo  the  ra- 
vene  of  thli  form,  to  wit : 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addrr«ac«  of  the  pttbllaher.  edltnr. 
manajrInK  editor,  and  liiulmits  manacvr*  are 
I'ublUhrr.  The  Ktnry-Pr«*  (Corporation  

 1912.  North  .Vmerlcan  BUIc..  tlticaco.  IH. 

KUIItor,  rtay  Lunc  North  American  Bklg..  Oiicvsa.  01. 

Manaclng  Editor,  None. 

Kutliinw  .Manaaer,  tliarlea  M.  liicbter  Clileajo.  HI. 

3.  T^at  the  owtMm  are:  (Give  names  and  aditnmt  >4 
Individual  otmcr*.  or.  If  a  cnnuratlan.  c>ve  tta  name  anj  th« 
names  and  addreaiea  of  stockhoUter*  ownlne  or  bohilbt  I 

CT  cent  or  more  uf  the  total  amount  of  s(i>ck.) 
luls    Eckstein  .N'orth  American  KMx...  Oilcac.  IIJ. 

I^Auts  M.  Hturaer  North  .\mrrlcan  Bids,,  ttilrac^  m. 

Ilenjamin  J.  Hoaenthal.  .North  Ararrlcan  UUl^..  tti  ca^  lU. 

.HlPlihen    Uezter  North  American  lUdc..  r'^lcaxn.  Ill, 

A.  K.  Mumer  .North  American  Hide.,  rhicacu  'D. 

S.  That  the  known  hondhuldera.  murtsa«ipe«.  ml  o<brr 
seeiirity  holilers  ounlnt  or  h<jldin(  1  tier  cent  or  nwi*  (( 
total  amount  of  bond*,  murtcacra.  or  other  iMrurtlics  m. 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paracrat>lw  nest  above.  clTine  thr  name* 
of  tile  owners,  slockholdcre  and  Becurity  h.>Vltr».  H  uyr.  con- 
tain nut  only  Ibe  list  of  stockholders  anil  aacurity  hr>Uler<  aa 
they  ap[>ear  U|>on  tlie  books  of  the  ei>m[>any  liut  sls«.  In  caws 
where  the  stwkholder  or  security  h<ilder  sppean  UT«'a  tfca 
books  of  tile  company  as  trustee  or  In  an;  otber  tldnciary 
rt'lation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cun<orati»)  (»r  wbun 
such  Irtulee  Is  actbic.  Is  civcn;  aUo  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs ctmtaln  statements  embracinx  afflanl's  full  knnwlcvlga 
and  belief  as  to  the  ctrcumttaiii'r*  anil  o>ndlUi<iis  uiitlrr 
which  stockholilrrs  and  security  hoUlen  who  dn  nut  atn'ar 
uimn  (he  hook*  of  the  company  aa  trustees,  bold  stuck  and 
iu<curitira  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fld«  owim ; 
and  this  afllant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per- 
son, aaBuclatioii,  or  curpuraticm  has  any  lulerest  direct  or  in- 
direct In  the  said  stock,  bundH,  or  other  sn-ur1Ue«  than  aa 
so  *tate<lby  him.  fUAItLh)?  M.  RKIITKIt.  BuolneaB  Manaxwr. 

Kwom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tLw  18th  day  o*  S«>f>- 
tembrr.  1910.  I8eal.]   UM'tS  U.  KKKBEIl.  JR. 

(My  corominlon  expires  Jan.  4.  1917.) 


DIANOINDS -WATCHES  CREDIT 


Binding  Guarantee  with  each  Diamond  covering  quality  and  value  and  providing 


for  exchange  at  full  purchase  price.  10^"  DISCOUNT  allowed  for  cash 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG  No.  3  i  containing 
^^^fefe.,_^4(H)0  photographs  of    Diamond*,  ^■'^^''••^.^■Sir^I^? 
r  Jewelry.  Silverware,  etc.    No       ^.,-'^.'-'^5'*  ' 

^^^^^^S^p^^^^^^^^^obligation  to  '^'^^^^^^^^ 


JAMES  BERGMAN 


Estd.  37-39  MAIDEN  LAN 
1696  AIEW  YORK  CITY 


In  writing  to  advertUera  It  l«  of  advantace  to  mention  THE  QRKEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE:. 
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"John, We  Owe  All  These  Luxuries 
To  You  and  Your  Oliver  Agency" 

So  says  many  a  wife  whose  husband  has  trained  the  agency  for  Oliver  type- 
writers. Oliver  commissions  have  bought  pianos,  pictures,  books  and  furniture 
for  the  home,  they  have  provided  for  education,  they  have  paid  for  vacation  trips,  they  have 
bought  automobiles,  lifted  mortgap;es  and  helped  many  men  and  their  families  to  success. 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  has  paid  millions  in  commissioas  during  the  past  few  years. 

We  offer  exclusive  territories  to  ambitious     possesses  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 


men  and  women  who  can  devote  part  or  full 
time  as  aKtnts  for  Oliver  typewriters.  And 
we  pay  bigb  commissions.  Selling; experience  is 
not  essential,  as  we  furnish  you  a  course  in 
salesmanship,  founded  un  the  different  suc- 
cesses of  our  agents.  Thiscourse  in  successful 
business  is  worth  a  lot  of  money  in  itself.  Then 
we  back  our  agents  with  expensive  national 
advertisin);;  campaigns  and,  frequentlv.tbe  help 
of  a  truvelin^salesman.  lu  fact,  we  offer  assist- 
ance and  co  operutioa  to  help  you  establish  a 
business  of  your  own. 

An  Oliver  agency  means  handling  an  effi- 
ciency machine  which  wins  friends  quickly. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Oliver  typewriters 
are  already  in  use  aud  have  been  for  years, 
giving  s.Ttisfaction. 

The  new  Oliver  Nine  is  the  latest  model  and 


machine.  The  Oliver  Nine  is  the  only  one  wiib 
a  double-arm  type-bar,  which  insures  perma- 
nent alignment.  It  is  the  only  typewriter  whose 
type-bar  prints  downward,  which  means  there  is 
no  weight  to  lift,  hence  lighter  touch.  One 
feature  after  another  like  those  just  mentioned 
stamp  the  Oliver  as  a  leader.  Many  of  the  fore> 
most  businesses  use  Olivers  throughout. 

In  every  community — in  your  community — 
there  are  opportunities  for  Oliver  agents  to 
make  large  commissions.    Of  course,  every 
territory  is  not  open.    In  many  we  have  excel- 
lent agents  who  are  making  good  money  and 
who  would  not  consider  giving  up  their  ter-  ^ 
ritorial  agency  under  any  circumstances.  ^ 
But  in  several  territories  we  are  ^ 
looking  for  wide  awake  agents,  and  ^ 
yours  may  be  an  open  territory.  ^ 


Write  to  us  now  to  find  out  if  wecan  g-ive  you  a  place,  ^  Oliver 

teUint;  us  your  QuallHcationH,  how  much  litne  you  can        ^    Typewriter  Co. 
spare  and  other  Information  which  will  help  us  to       ^  i3s«oiWcr 
advise  you.  If  you  j^houid  be  fortunate  enoash      ^  Typwriur  Bide, 

to  win  an  neency,  it  will  be  an  opportunity  of  a        ^  chicaco.  III. 

llfftlmo  for  you  and  you  can  soon  h.ive  a       ^    ,         .  ,    Unow  more 

vrhL^'\onrw?hodror  "'^  ^  OlivcT  as'nc^ 

>ou  have  lonjr  wished  for.  ,  (  ^ouW  bandJe 

Send  In  the  coupon  today,  as  we  irive    ^  ^     one  (.ucccssfuUy. 
preference  to  first  comers.    Don't  let  ^ 
someone  eet  ahead  of  you.  ^ 

^  r/am*  

Oliver  Typewriter  Co.^ 

1389  Oliver  Trpewril.r  Bids  ^  ^  Address  


Chicago,  III. 


City. 


.SiaU. 
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Books — Bound  in  Leather  ^  00 

SHIPPED  FREE  FOR  INSPECTION 

Only  $1.00  Down  after  5  Days  if  You  Keep  ThemI  H' 

World's  Masterpieces — Unabridged — CoDTenient  Pocket  Size 


1 


EVERY  TITLE  A  FAMOUS  MASTERPIECE 


LIST  OF  TITLES 


Glance  at  the  li«t  ol  tidrs.  Think  of  hnvtne.  on  tout  own  library  tahlc.  f«0  bonks  like  Ihcuc.  Think  o(  carryinir  two  or  thre* 
lilU'S  with  you  always  — on  cars,  train!*,  tvery where!  Emerson's  proloundcst  f!>ba*s.  Kiphng's  stirrinc  ballads  and  storie».  I>* 
Maui>assanl'»  most  vivid  stones,  Hoe's  ixx-nis  and  mystery  tales,  Slinkespearo's  and  Ibsen's  greatest  (ilavs.  G.  Rernard  t>ha»'» 

driiulitftil  e!>savs,  the  poom*  of  Hums,  Tennyson.  Browninv, 
Wilde.  Lontfellow.  Dante.  Colcridiic,  famous  si>eerl)es  of  Lincoln 
and  Wasliinirton,  gre^t  stones  of  Rarrie  and  Stevenson,  these  and 
a  score  of  other  autliors—<((>  books  in  all— are  ready  for  you  now. 
merely  waiting  for  you  to  send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  a  letter. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ?:';;'?^°»"'*"">'*<^"»«ov'>'''« 

— — —  r  K  K  l£  rxaminaiion.  prepaid. 

.'Xfter  5 days  return  them  at  our  expense.  If  you  deride  to  keep 
them,  pay  only  $1.<I0  .AI-TF.R  the  days,  and  the  balance  on  easy 
monthly  terms.  The  price  is  so  low.  and  the  Imoks  are  of  such 
amazinvly  hiuh  quality  that  everybody  wonders  bow  it  can  be 
done.   Mere  is  the  secret: 

ItV  printed  hurt d reds  of  tkcutands  of  books  at  em  H 

Ivinu  on  the  iiublic's  luve  lor  i[t>od  books  to  make  the  vonlare 
s>'lf  sustainini;.    Lealher  bound  books  of  such  hiitb  qnalitr 
li.ive  oltiMi  sold  (or  as  hiuh  as  $!.00  each,  yet  our  price  is 
hut  a  tra<'tiun.   Berauso  of  advancinu  prices  the  supply 
Icir  thi".  otfer  IS  limited.   If  you  s«'nd  in  the  coupon  or  ^o^s 
a  leitcr  now,  you  will  be  sure  of  your  books,  and,  c^"'' 
'fi  nddiiion,  we  will  ship  you  the  handwine  ^^s^^ 
'<  Kark  Free.   Mail  the  coupon,  without  v^*^ 
y,  NOW. 

II  you  want  sinsle  copies,  send  35  cents 
(ur  each,  in   advance.    Money  back 
if  you  want  it.    If  you  live  outside 
of  the  United  States,  please  send 
SliX)  extra  with  coupon. 


CluiMmu  Cuul  />«•*«■»/ 
Evwiy^  KttSfh  H'.  iimtrian 

\Svc%  of  Greal  Mrn 

R.tifh  If.  Kmrrtrnt 
H«rTMk  Room  ltilL>il>  Kifltig 

Wilhvilt  HrltrAl  ul  Clrrrv 

Kifiing 
Ttw  l-Hnea  Story  In  the  World 

Short  Siortcs  Hr  .V.ik/j'""" 
T..lr»  ("  "ii  the  Am  i.'n  Nlyhtt 
l>r.  Jvkkll  .^n^  Mr.  Il>.le 

A  ChlM't  i;  ii'lrn  ol  VrfM-» 

K  ■'•/ri  /  .•Kii  Srntnstm 
Fifty  B«l  rv)rmt  ol  Kxf  ttlul 
l-ilf,-  Hr%t  Vi*r%us  oi  Aiii«rKa 
Kiil-iiM(  ui  Unwu  Kli.>vv.>m 
M  Mitkt  Sn.ikfiptmrt 

K'lllf  IjCAT  Sh.tkt  ifr.trf 

Ml  I'flh  J>«i*/-^.r«» 

M»-f  h.mt  ol  Venice  .\M.itr'^.irt 

R.>)nri>«n<l  Juliet  Sh.tiftfittire 

J'lli.n  CiriM  J»,t«/.>».i.* 

S-.tifiMS  S^'ltt '^'-irf 

Mllii-llo  SA.itr^ff.t't 
Ai  Vi>u  t.tkr  It  \h.ii<  iftart 
Miiluiiuiurr  Night's  t>rram 

5Jtattif^,t>t 
R<p  VjB  Winkle  /'t  itg 

Shcrl.Kk  Holmes  Cenan  !*■  ■>'' 
A  Ifcul't  iluMtc  Urn'xt:  I^OH 
r,ll.<«t\  ilfttrtt  ifllH 

rii'-  Miirlcr*  In  the  Kuc 

M'"»rue  I  let'  .1  .'.IK  Pm 
The  lOven  sml  inhrr  FiK-nn 

h  <^  <r  .(..jti  Pm 
HjlUd  ol  R».lmK 

.jr  WilJt 

.1/  r/.  ■  /. Mailtrlituk 
Sprrclbrs  ami  A'l-lrrsw-^ 

^tf"  I'i.im  1 1"'  .'^H 


The  Rear  Hunt,  etc.  /.»  Talstcy 
SooDet*  trom  the  Hortugiir^e 

Alitr  inWonilertumt  l.mt  Corrjll 
TUfuuch  tlw  Luukinc  i^Um 

Comtcsw  (k  Salnl  Onn 

AUx.tH'irt  /himiti 
Fairy  Tulr«  Jtj»t  ,ln.//'  im 
IUI>  lUiU.lf  W.  S.  t,i<i«rr/ 

Miilhrr  iMxw  Rhvnics 
lluwjilu  //<■.<'»  II'.  I  .tHifctU-u 
IdylksolllM'  Kini2,  v.. I  I 

A  '■,  <  t  I'rnnyi.-H 
Ulylboltlwr  k'tic  Vol. 

A: fff.il  Tr*ffywn 
Frlrn<bhl|>.  mil  Utlx-i  Mvttt 

Iff  fry  lh\*rt  nti 
iynUlIm  lor  Mltlv<n.lltr« 

f..  ttirH.trJ  Sh.i 
On  (kimg     i  tiMiih 

f. ,  fif^Hitrif  Sti  ' 

Mrmortrt      rrr«i>l<nt  I  <fio'lii 

;/  .1.7  H  kii'iJii 
The  Aodrnt  Minui  i 

Inlemn  luutr 
Spmht*  «r>'l  I  rtK'r* 

A  Dnrnm  ol  J..|m  Hill 

F*vmv  ti  '^tf  /in'ti 

Cirnirn  I'rfftrMt'tmtt 
Coiilrvuotit  o(  an  0|muiii  I-  ilrr 

W..til»  ..I  Jr-..« 
A  Tllltla«<.  s>-,ii't>l 

Jtmtt  M,  tlarrte 
fnrtnt  A'  Vr/  /Itnhni'ie 

The  Jew.  fl  /'■•»  twj-fv 

Tlie  1.0*1  \        «l  4  CouilrmmJ 

\\,U  llu.-.' 


UTILE  LEATHER 
LIBRARY 

2411  Fl 


IV  YORK/         /   /  ^<VV»V> 
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ISTMAS  GIFTS 

DIAMONDS-WATCHES' 

ON  CREWT ; 

WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  FOff  ONLV^ 

A  MONTH  ! 

AND  MANV  ARTICLES  ON  CREDIT 
TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  $1  A  MONTH  I 


Get  Your  Christmas  Gifts  Now 

Pay  for  them  in  small  amounts  monthly  next  year, 
after  the  Holiday  demands  on  your  purse  are  over. 
There  is  no  need  to  hesitate,  or  delay  your  gilt-buying 
because  of  lack  of  ready  money,  for  no  matter  how  far 
away  you  live  you  can  buy  of  us  on  credit  just  as  easily,  and 
convenirntly  as  thouRli  y"u  paid  all  cash.    We  bcII  (tusininterd  Kcnuino 
Di.imoricls,  perfectly  cut  and  full  of  fiery  l>rniiancy:  all  makea  of  Waicliea 
and  all  erades  of  reliable  Jewelry,  at  prices  within  reach  of  the  most  rrfxlcKt 
income  and  on  the  easiest  credit  terms  iinaKinable— only  a  few  cents  a  day. 


Your  Credit  Is  Good-Loftis  Will  Trust  You 

There  Is  no  red  tape— we  ask  no  secority.  We  mean  just  what  we  say— 
Yourcrrdit  is  good.  Just  select  any  articles  ym  desire  from  our  larKC  1 16-paKe 
(  ataloK  of  bargains  and  we  will  send  them  for  your  exammat  ion.  all  chaiKes 
prepaid  by  ««•  You  assume  no  risk,  you  arc  undiT  no  obligations.  You 
d<in't  par  acent  until  you  wwhimI  exaniino  tha  articirs  in  yoorown  hands.  If  not  rn- 
tirily  MtiaAed  rrturn  at  our  expcme.  If  yoo  aro  Dieaa<«:l  with  n«r  mrr-handlM  pay  for 
it  on  our  n*y  rrtnlit  plan,  that  haa  brouiiht  Uiaraonda,  W^t>-hn,  Jrwclry,  nr..  lo 
huntlmbi  of  thou^ndi  ali  over  tba  eouatry,  at  woodcrful  UarvotD  Trices,  atxlon  tiM 
eaaxnt  kiiMl  of  payment*. 

Send  For  Your  Copy  of  Our  Christmas  Catalog 

It  \*  full  of  RaBBftions  for  Oiririlmaa  prMt^ta  an  well  aa  for  p»'»Ton»l  wear.  the 
wonderful  bartraina  m  it  far  you— Ibo  thou-ancl*  of  illiutratiufui  of  Di.unor.t^, 
Valhem.  WatclM*.  Jcwrlry.  Silverware,  Novelti««,  Hr  .—nil  I  ho  lnt<-»t  anil  mt»t 
up-lo-dato  dmivna— all  idcai  ('hrtftmaii  Cfift«at  our  harimin  ijnrca— and  rn'v  Irrm- uf 
paymrnt.  Wb«(hrr  yoa  are  thininnKof  buyinir  ornot  GKT  Ol'lt  CATAlAXi.  It  19  ati 
•duration  In  Diamond  anil  J<?wr|ry  *aJiM  aod  oaay  crudit  buyint;— aod  it  wiU  ioItv 
the  question  what  to  yivc  for  Chrl>tmaa. 

Diamonds  and  Jewelry  as  Christmas  Gifts 

Th«TP  U  no  Chrittmaa  Giftaa  priicd  and chrri»h»d  by  thr  rrrlpirnt  aa  a  hMutiful  ppark- 
lirtf  DIAMOND.  'Ihrrc  1*  no  Christmaa  ti'f  I  that  ao  »rU  cxi<rcsS4.-«  Iho  lovi- or  fni-'iil- 
rhipof  the  Rivrr  as  abri>lianl,  (tviiume  DIAMOND.  And  thrre  11  no  ic.tt  that  u  worth 
while  that  ■«  •oemjir  toobtain  aa  a  Bplrndtd  l)|AMONI>— wlirii  purrhBi-id  on  llw  l^oriia 
Easy  Cndit  Han.  Muke  all  ymir gift  aclmrtions  fromourlnrKf  rutnlou  have  all  rhariK-d 
in  onr  ai  coijnt,  and  par  In  nmnll  amounta  m'withly  aftfr  ttw  uximl  llolultty  drmanii<  on 
your  purM.-  are  ovir  Your  crnitt  la  good  with  ua.  Seod  for  your  catalog  today  before 
>uu  (uricpt.    It  u  KKEK. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  C852  108  N.  Stat*  St,  Chkaco.  III. 

S'lir- -  i'l  O.i'- u-'.  IM'-!.iirpH  St    I  fii    .  "rn'.hn 
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Thhrty-two  years  old  \^^^ 

and  President  of  a  ^ 
million  dollar  i 
corporation 

The  story  of  his  success  and  how  he  achieved  it 

Three  years  ago  a  studious-looking  i«  this  broad  ^-rasp  of  business  that  the 

,       **       „          .        .  Alexander  Hamilton  Insutute  will  i,nve  V(  lu.    1!  is 

young  man— he  was  twenty-nine  inen  giving*  traininginbigbusincssprinciples  to  more 

— ^BSne  to  New  York  Gty.  than  40^000  wid»«««k«  mm  in  AmMka  todmr- 

He  had  only  a  few  dollars  in  his    What  Mr.  AUen  tliiiiks  of  the  Coone 

pocket.  But  his  head  was  full  of  ideas  He  says:  "Severa!  of  our  drpattmenl  and 
and  he  knew   business   fundamentals.      branch  iivanagers  are  studying  your  Course  at 

He  entered  ^  Pyrene  Manufacturing    my  sugKcstion.  They  are  the  men  who  aro  c  reat- 

»4c                         ,                                _  .     I,™,,                 country  and  fitting  thern- 

Company  as  a  saleaman.  ^     ^i,,^,  p^m  reading  yoarCourse,  1 

  am  convinced  that  it  will  help  avviymAnwhoW 

He  wanted  to  grow— and  he  grtlW  filUng  his  present  job  and  reachiaf  for«aotih«r." 

He  did  not  stay  a  salesman  long.  He  The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

wanted  to  grow.     Because  he  knew  Among  the  40,000  subscribers  to  the  Modem 

business  principles,  he  did  grow.  In  six  Basinwa  Coura*  and  S«rvic«  mn  mch  men  aiK 

♦v^o        «,ao  fial»fi  manatfcr  Then  H.  C  OBborn,  President,  Am^rlcMi  MuItiffTapk 

months  he  was  sales-manager,  inen  ^^^^^  ^  m.  v  ne  w.  Mix.  President  of  tb* 

he  was  put  in  charge  Of  advertising.  Dodge  Manmaciuring  Co.;  George  M.  Verity, 

T     1  ni  £  »u»  D^AoMom*       «K»  T^tfTMitf  President  of  the  American  RolHuK  Mills  W^^-tn 

In  1916  the  President  of  the  Fyrene  ^  mgersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of  the  bigRest 

Company,  a  mnlion  dollar  corporation,  ^^alch  company  in  the  world;  N.  A.  Hawkins, 

resij^ed.     The    Bo  it  d    of   Directors  Oenend  Salm-ltemger  of  the  Ford  Motor  Ca 

elected  the  studious-looking  young  man  — "nd  toores  of  others  equally  promineat. 
President.  He  had  been  with  the  com-  Advisory  Council 

pany  less  than  two  years.  T^he  Advisory  Council   includes   Frank  A- 

VanderlifH  President  National  City  Bank;  Judge 

Why  Mr.  Allen  made  good  Elbert  K  Gary,  htad  U.  S.  Steel  CarpoTadcin; 

1    k«    ,  1^  r  John  Hays  Hatumund,  xhv   ci-.vient  encrineer; 

This  is  the  story  of  C  Louifl  AUenlB  rtte  from  j^g^  i,  prcnch  Johnson.  D  an  New  York  Uni- 

n.,  job  to  the  Presidency  Of  a           COtpOtatton  ^^^^.^sity  School  of  Commerce;  and  JetMBteh  W. 

at  the  ai;f  of  ihirty-two.  Jenks,  statistician  and  economist. 

•  He  knows  the  principiesj»t  ««i^«Me  11^        «  Forging  Ahead  in  BusineM  " 

bit?  business,    saul  the  duectors.     I  nat  IS  wny  '  . 

he  is  an  executive  today,  while  thousands  of  An  InterMtJnjr  M»-m  *ook.    Fontlng  Ah^ad  in 

ae  IS  an  exccuiivi.          j,   . _  Business."  will  be  sent  to  you  ffr«    A<.V  for  It.  Ittalla 

other   thirty-two-year-old   men   are  worrying  in  detail  what  the  Ccursc  ana  Scr vie  is.  what  H  ha« 

over  details  in  their  own  namuv  departments.  done  for  others,  and  what  it  wUl  do  for  you. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

133  A»tor  Place                                            New  York,  N.  V.  4^s^ 
Sen«l  m*  "Fo»«toa  AhMd  in  Biwtoe*«"-FREE 
Name  

Bii^i"'"^'  AdJresB  ..••.«•••...........  

Business  PoWUwn  ■    ''''y,m7mmit^iim^^U^m^mmt^^m^mMmt^L'^ 
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GENUINE  PERFECT  CUT  DIAMONDS 

V40\VV\is  T  a  "  DIRECT  FROM 

VOVJ^ST  PVl\C^  A  Carat        IMPORTER  TO  YOU 


"^You  Save  35; 


Per 
Carat 


DIRECT  FROM 
IMPORTER  TO  YOU 


Only  from  Basch  can  you 

ifct  ifrnuiti'  p<  rfr.  I-.  ui  lUa- 
inor'li"  !»f  thr  «orlil'»  low 
I'nt  prtrc.i'.iT  '■Ot'cr'-arBt. 
('a<h  buying  rnim  the 
l-'imfH-an  <"ultcr« 
lilus  uur  "Small 
prnfil*.  Itiiiny 
fnlrii  t/lan" 

%sir  It*  10 
«  »  V  »  yoo 

r*  <•!• 


D30  *i  c  dia. 
Complete  )74  SO 


D31.  VTc  di» 
Complete  $50. 


on       t  d.i 
Complete  {i:  OOj 


Ojt  '  t  c  di4 
Complete  $?l  2'^. 


D3b  ^  di* 
Complete  $ii  00 


D32. 
Complet 


FREE  X 
Examination  \  ^ 
At  Our  ExpenseX  "' 

>X'e*ill  |i<r».ir.lflnv  ^■ 
diamond  lium  llioaJ.  or  ^ 
from  uur    calalut'ue  for 
Vuur  full  CAaiHuiaiion  and 
approval— eniiiely  at  uur  cx- 
pens*— iiithaul  oMssaliiit  M)U 
l>uv.    Kvsmme  and  cumrnfc 
diamond  wc  stnd   ou,  and  if  you 
think  ili>  the  {rc  IcnI  va.ue  \  v\\ 
seen  Mmply  return  il  ai  uur 

Xmas  Gifts 

You  will  tin  \  imr  C3tali.>;iic  .-i 
selection  of  Oin>tina'<  silts  fi 
prices  will  rffci."!  a  saving  tilt  >  ou  _ 

hach  anicic  is  encased  in  a  handsome  prCNc  .Ijition  Ihjx  of 
surpriMiiE  t"«aut'  .  Be  sure  and  sec  our  calalotue  before  male- 
your  Christmas  purchases.   It  i»  mailed  tree  for  the  a-ikme 


-  dia. 
Complete  J48,7S. 

D41 


Many  Satisfied 

Customers  in 

Your  Own  Town 

L«t  us  refer  you  to 

\  them!  All xvill test- 
ify  to  our  repiifa- 
tkinfor  «i*«-(lt- 
Im,  tMHl  nn.) 

.  Itir  toWn. 
and  'tilt- 
^  kililf . 


i? 

i^*a 

■ 

•  ■•■0 

a^ 


No.  B75— This  pen  is  a  safety  lever  self-fillinp  fountain  pen.  guaranteed  non-leakable.  The 
lever  self-filler  is  the  simplest  and  most  practical  fountain  pen  made.  The  barrel  and  cap 
.trcmiide  of  tirst  (lualitv  Para  rubber.  YOUR  NAME  INLAID  IN  GOLD  FREE.  The  pen  is  m.ide  of  UK 
solid  nolcl,  indni'n  tit>P<  d  iind  h.ind  teminTi-d.  Actual  length.  7  inchc*.  \V  e  Ku.imntee  free  repairs  for  two 
V  -  v.-ars.    Fine  «ift  case  free.    .Mailini:  chances  pri-p.iid.   (Uii  siH  c  ial  factory  price  only  


0 


dia. 

jjiete  $;i.2'j.      Complete  $!01  25 

The 
Basch 
MONEY- 
BACK 
Guarantee 

This  iron-clad  protect* 
ing    ntoney-back  con> 
tract  make*  lota  or  dit- 

appointment  impoaaible.  It 

is  a  k-^al  contract  in  writing 
to  refund  in  cash  full  price  less 
lO'/'c.  should  you  for  any  reason 

wish  to  return  the  diamond  any  time 
within  a  year.  AKoallnwsfttUpriceinexchantfe 
at  nny  time.   Contains  statement  of  exiict  curat 
weicht.  qii:ilit]r  and  value  of  the  diamond.  "See 
that  your  diamond  is  Basch  Guaranteed." 


Greatest  Fountain  Pen  Value  Ever  Offered.  Only  *  1  — 


FAUTIFUL1917DIAM0ND 


1 


'  -0 

if 


00  > 


A  copy  of  thia  valuable  book  will  bo  mailed  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  your 

nttcn  by  experts  and  contains  author. "  t.vc 


Wondcrlul  Kuide  to  the  selection  of 

It  shows  thouiands  of  Illustrations  of  fine  diamonds,  watches,  jewrlrv. 


Wmaa  git 

:.rrware,  cul.flavs,  leather  Euods,  etc.,  all  quoted  at  money-saving  pnces. 
coupon  or  write  us  a  letter  or  po>tcard  for  your  free  copy  NOWl 


i  n.-une  and  address.  This  book  is  w 

_  fs.t-.  on  diamonds  nccdid  tj  t^.  t  .xaf-lv 

L.  BASCH  &  CO. 

Dept  C3490,   State  &  Quincy  Sts. 

r  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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